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of  Lords,  for  an  Inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  into 
the  state  of  the  nation — A  similar  Inquiry  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  * Commons . 


T  the  opening  of  the  Session 
of  parliament  in  the  present 
year,  the  government  found  itself 
in  a  new  and  unsafe  position.  By 
an  unbounded  use  of  its  power,  it 
had  carried  the  great  party  ques¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
but  in  so  doing,  it  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  a  large  body  of  its 
most  faithful  and  influential  ad¬ 
herents,  who,  holding  themselves  to 
have  been  betrayed,  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  determined  opponents. 
Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
gained  the  seeming  support  of  their 
Vol.  LXXIL 


old  enemies  of  the  opposition  ;  but 
the  friendship  was  interested  and 
luke-warm.  The  whigs  were  willing 
to  lend  the  ministry  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  would  save  them  from  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  reconciliation 
with  the  offended  tories  ;  but  they 
were  not  willing  that  even  this 
should  be  conceded,  except  as  the 
means  of  gradually,  at  least,  intro¬ 
ducing  themselves  into  an  equal 
share  of  power.  They  assented  to 
a  coalition  in  parliament,  but  they 
expected,  and  their  expectation 
was  neither  unnatural  nor  uiirea- 
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son  able,  that  this  should  terminate 
in  a  coalition  in  office.  They  had 
no  desire,  therefore,  to  render  the 
ministry  independent :  their  policy 
was,  to  aid  it  with  their  counten¬ 
ance  and  their  votes,  so  far  as 
would  he  sufficient  to  beep  it  alive, 
but  by  no  means  to  give  it  the 
robustness  and  vigour  of  perfect 
health — as  the  quack  takes  care 
that  the  infirmities  of  his  patient 
shall  continue,  till  he  himself  shall 
be  received  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  family  establishment.  The 
duke  of  Wellington,  again,  was 
very  willing  to  use  them  as  sup¬ 
porters  :  without  their  help  he 
could  not  stand  a  single  week  ;  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  them 
into  an  equal  share  of  his  power. 
He  still  would  have  preferred  a 
reconciliation  with  his  old  friends, 
and  every  hope  of  that  nature 
would  have  been  annihilated  by  an 
official  coalition  with  the  whigs. 
He  stood  aloof,  therefore,  from  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  the 
latter,  that  he  might  keep  open 
the  door  of  reconciliation  with 
the  former  ;  and  he  flattered  him¬ 
self,  that  as  each  of  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  adversaries  would  be 
unwilling  to  drive  him,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  ministry,  into 
the  arms  of  the  other,  he  might 
command  the  occasional  assistance 
of  both  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  govern  without 
placing  himself  in  the  power  of 
either.  The  tories,  however,  who 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers  regarding  the 
Catholic  bill,  shewed  no  incli¬ 
nation  again  to  trust  the  men  who 
had  once  betrayed  them.  They 
resisted  Wellington,  Peel,  and 
their  colleagues,  not  only  as  states¬ 
men  who  had  abused  their  power, 
and  coalesced  with  their  political 
antagonists,  to  force  upon  the 


country  a  measure  contrary  to  its 
opinions,  its  interests,  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  as  politicians  who, 
to  effect  that  purpose,  had  aban¬ 
doned  their  tenets,  betraved  and 
Surprised  their  own  confiding  ad¬ 
herents,  and  introduced  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  into  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  every  thing  was  to  be 
granted,  which  was  demanded  by 
any  portion  of  the  community, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clam¬ 
our  and  threat.  Between  them 
and  the  whigs,  the  distance  now 
was  at  least  not  greater  than  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  ministrv  :  and 
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the  whigs  had  never  betrayed 
them  ;  and  the  unblushing  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  public  voice  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  which  had  been 
manifested  in  carrying  through 
the  Catholic  bill,  had  made,  even 
among  the  opponents  of  that  bill, 
converts  to  the  question  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform — almost  the  only 
distinguishing  legend  that  now  re¬ 
mained  visible  on  the  banners  of 
whiggery.  His  grace  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  however,  although  he  had 
himself  carried  one  public  measure 
only  by  an  open  coalition  with 
his  political  adversaries,  and  a 
wreckless  use  of  the  power  which 
that  coalition  gave  him,  seemed  to 
reckon  it  not  within  the  range  of 
probability,  that  a  similar  coalition 
between  these  adversaries  and  his 
former  friends  might  be  formed  to 
carry  another  public  measure,  viz. 
his  expulsion  from  power.  His 
own  conduct  had  at  once  furnished 
the  motive  to  such  an  union,  and 
removed  one  irreconcileable  point 
of  difference  between  the  parties 
whose  union  he  had  to  fear.  The 
party,  of  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
been  the  leader,  and  which,  after 
his  death,  had  acknowledged  Mr. 
Huskisson  as  its  head,  would  have 
supplied  him  both  with  influence 
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and  with  talent ;  but  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  cabinet 
had  been  too  ignominious  to  leave 
any  hope  of  his  return,  unless  the 
duke  should  stoop  to  make  sub¬ 
missions  which  neither  his  situa- 
ation  nor  the  obstinacy  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  seemed  to  allow. 

Considered  in  itself,  too,  the 
ministry  was  altogether  without 
the  means  of  making  any  com¬ 
manding  figure  in  the  house  of 
Commons.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  who  tried  to 
fill  the  post  of  leader  in  that  House, 
there  was  no  man  fitted  to  fight 
their  battles  in  debate  with  any 
tolerable  decree  of  talent  and 

o 

vigour — no  one  that  held  anv  high 
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place  in  public  opinion,  either  for 
oratory  or  information.  Every 
disposition  was  shewn,  therefore, 
to  form  such  an  alliance  with  the 
whigs,  as  might,  on  all  occasions, 
moderate  their  opposition,  and  on 
some,  might  bring  over  their  voices 
to  the  side  of  ministers.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Cleveland,  a  great  borough- 
proprietor  of  that  party,  under 
whose  patronage  Mr.  Brougham 
had  long  sat,  lent  them  his  aid, 
and  his  son,  lord  Darlington,  un¬ 
dertook  to  move  the  address.  The 
duke  of  Devonshire  was  another 
influential  personage  on  the  same 
side;  and  Mr.  James  Abercromby 
long  sat  for  one  of  his  boroughs. 
The  office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland 
having  become  vacant,  by  the  re- 
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signation  of  sir  Samuel  Shephard, 
Mr.  Abercromby,  who  had  been 
once  a  member  of  the  English 
Chancery  Bar,  but  had  never  been 
in  any  considerable  practice,  and 
had  for  some  years  quitted  his 
profession,  was  promoted  to  the 
empty  seat.  In  the  usual  course 
of  official  preferment,  this  office 
should  have  been  bestowed  on 


the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  ; 
but  that  course  was  violated,  and 
all  other  claims  were  disregarded, 
because  it  was  desirable  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
security,  however,  thus  obtained 
was  imperfect  and  unstable ;  there 
was  no  amalgamation  of  the  par¬ 
ties  ;  it  seemed  rather  to  be  matter 
of  individual  arrangement.  The 
great  body  of  the  opposition  were 
willing  to  try  whether  they  could 
make  the  minister  so  sensible  of 
his  dependence,  as  to  compel  him 
to  admit  them ;  but  they  were 
not  prepared  to  be  duped  by  his 
crude  scheme  of  governing  by  di¬ 
viding,  or  to  weaken  the  peculiar 
sources  of  their  noisv  influence  bv 
sharing,  as  a  party,  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  his  measures. 

While  the  Catholic  bill  waspend¬ 
ing,  the  press  had  given  birth  to 
much  vehement  and  angry  discus¬ 
sion.  The  boldest  among  the  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  measure  was  a  paper  call¬ 
ed  the  Morning  Journal,  edited  by  a 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  conducted,  how¬ 
ever  it  might  transgress  the  bounds 
of  even  allowable  invective,  with 
very  considerable  talent.  The  part 
which  ministers  had  taken  in  regard 
to  emancipation  laid  them  most 
peculiarly  open  to  attack,  and  the 
Morning  Journal  assailed  them 
without  mercy.  The  consequence 
was,  that  sir  James  Scarlett,  the 
Attorney-general,  resolved  to  crush 
the  paper  by  ex  officio  informations. 
No  fewer  than  three  informations 
were  filed,  besides  an  indictment 
which  was  preferred  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  The  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Attorney  was  for  an 
information  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  on 
account  of  an  article  which  was 
alleged  to  mean,  although  he  was 
not  pointed  out  in  it  by  name,  title, 
or  rank,  that  he  had  procured  the 
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office  of  Solicitor-general  for  Mr. 
Sugden  in  return  for  a  loan  of 
30,000/.  A  rule  having  been 
granted^  calling  on  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  the  other  proprietors  of 
the  paper,  to  show  cause  against 
the  information,  Mr.  Alexander 
put  in  an  affidavit,  in  which  he 
denied  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  the  person  alluded  to.  Most 
people  did  not  think  favourably  of 
this  affidavit,  and  the  Court  grant¬ 
ed  the  information ;  but  the  Attor¬ 
ney-general  seemed  to  be  more 
apprehensive  of  it,  for,  so  soon  as 
he  had  thus  ascertained  what  was 
to  be  the  defence  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  information  at  the  instance  of 
the  Chancellor  was  abandoned,  and 
an  ex  officio  information  was  filed, 
charging  that  the  libel  applied  to 
some  member  in  his  Majesty's 
government.  By  this  substitution 
the  prosecutor  likewise  gained  the 
advantage  of  being  entitled  to  reply. 
A  second  ex  officio  information  was 
filed,  for  a  libel  on  the  king  and 
his  government,  that  is,  on  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues. 
The  libellous  matter  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  an  article  which  described 
his  grace  as  an  ambitious,  unprin¬ 
cipled,  and  dangerous  minister, 
keeping  his  majesty  under  degrad¬ 
ing  and  unconstitutional  control, 
and  his  majesty  as  a  king  who 
could  be  so  controlled.  A  third 
information  was  filed  for  a  libel 
“  tending  to  degrade  the  king,  and 
to  bring  his  government  into  con¬ 
tempt,  and  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects  against  both 
Houses  of  Parliament."  In  so  far 
as  the  king  and  his  government  was 
concerned,  the  libel  consisted  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter  that  formed 
the  subject  of  the  second  inform¬ 
ation,  and  it  was  in  truth  a  second 
prosecution  for  the  same  offence. 
In  as  far  as  parliament  was  con¬ 


cerned,  neither  the  Lords  nor  the 
Commons  had  found  any  cause  to 
complain  of  their  privileges  being 
attacked  ;  but  what  they  thought 
might  be  overlooked  in  a  period  of 
unexampled  excitement,  roused 
the  wrath  of  the  more  jealous 
Attorney-general  in  their  behalf. 
The  fourth  prosecution  was  an  in¬ 
dictment  at  the  instance  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  for  a  libel  on 
his  grace.  It  charged  him  with 
“  despicable  cant  and  affected  mo¬ 
deration”— -with  a  want  of  “  mercy, 
compassion,  and  of  those  more 
kindly  and  tender  sympathies  which 
distinguish  the  heart  of  a  man 
from  that  of  a  proud  dictator  and 
tyrant.’ '  It  imputed  to  him,  in 
relation  to  the  Catholic  question, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
“  grossest  treachery  to  his  country, 
or  else  the  most  arrant  cowardice, 
or  treachery,  cowardice,  and  artifice 
united."  This  libel  had  appeared 
as  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Journal,  and  was  a  genuine 
letter.  So  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  it  was  to  be  prosecuted,  the 
author,  who  was  domestic  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
avowing  the  letter.  Yet  the  author 
was  passed  over,  and  the  printer 
was  selected  for  prosecution. 

All  the  cases  were  tried  together. 
On  the  first  information,  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  found  guilty.  On 
the  second  the  verdict  was  “We 
find  the  defendants  guilt v  of  a  libel 
on  his  Majesty,  but  not  guilty  of 
a  libel  on  his  Majesty’s  ministers. 
W  e  also  beg  to  state  it  is  our  opinion, 
that  the  article  in  question  was 
written  under  feelings  of  very 
great  excitation,  occasioned  by  the 
unprecedented  agitation  of  the 
time.  W e  therefore  most  earnest¬ 
ly  beg  leave  to  recommend  all  the 
defendants  to  the  merciful  con  si- 
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deration  of  the  Court.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  verdict,  the  third  in¬ 
formation  was  pressed,  and  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  obtained.  On  the 
indictment  at  the  instance  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  the  verdict 
was  likewise,  guilty.  The  defend¬ 
ants  were  called  up  for  judgment 
on  the  4th  of  February,  the  day 
of  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The 
Attorney-general  did  not  move 
for  judgment  on  the  second  inform¬ 
ation  ;  but  he  did  move  for  it  on 
the  third,  which,  in  so  far  as  the 
king  and  his  government  were 
concerned,  contained  the  very 
same  matter.  Mr.  Gutch,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  was  discharged  on 
his  own  recognizance.  Another 
was  ordered  to  enter  into  his  own 
recognizance  to  appear  when  called 
on,  and  to  find  sureties  in  100Z. 
each  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
three  years.  A  third  proprietor, 
who  was  included  only  in  the 
indictment,  was  fined  in  100Z.,  and 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  the 
fine  was  paid.  Alexander,  the 
editor,  was  punished  with  more 
severity.  The  sentence  on  him 
was,  that,  for  each  of  the  three 
libels,  he  should  be  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  four  calendar  months 
— the  second  period  of  imprisonment 
to  commence  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the 
expiration  of  the  second ;  that,  for 
each  offence,  he  should  pay  to  the 
king  a  fine  of  100Z.  ;  and  that  he 
should  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  three  years, 
himself  in  500Z.,  and  two  sureties 
in  250 Z.  each,  and  be  imprisoned 
until  such  fines  should  be  paid, 
and  such  security  given. 

These  prosecutions  were  received 
with  universal  dislike  by  all  parties 
in  the  country ;  and  the  temper,  in 
which  the  whig  Attorney-general, 
under  <fa  tory  ministry  governing 
on  whig  principles,”  as  its  new 
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allies  described  it,  had  conducted 
them,  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  public  character  of  sir  James 
Scarlett.  We  shall  afterwards 
see  the  discussions  to  which  they 
gave  rise  in  parliament.  Coincid¬ 
ing,  as  the  last  act  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  did,  with  the  opening  of  the 
session,  it  was  set  down*  as  another 
great  addition  to  the  sins  of 
ministers,  who,  making  little  or  no 
allowance,  for  vehement  discussion, 
which  their  own  conduct  had 
provoked,  had  employed  all  the 
terrors  of  accumulated  state  pro¬ 
secutions  against  those  who  had 
spoken  of  them  in  language  no 
doubt  of  immoderate  severity,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  a  Jury  had 
pronounced  to  be  no  libel. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the 
Session  of  Parliament  was  opened 
by  Commission.  The  King’s  Speech 
was  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  are  commanded  by  His 
Majesty  to  inform  you,  that  his 
Majesty  receives  from  all  foreign 
Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  desire  to  mantain  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  this  country. 

His  Majesty  has  seen  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte 
has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  efforts  of  his  Majesty  to 
accomplish  the  main  objects  of  the 
treaty  of  the  6'th  of  July,  1827, 
have  been  unremitted. 

“  His  Majesty  having  recently 
concerted  with  his  Allies  measures 
for  the  pacification  and  linal 
settlement  of  Greece,  trusts  that  he 
shall  be  enabled,  at  an  early  period, 
to  communicate  to  you  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  arrangement,  with 
such  information  as  may  explain 
the  course  which  his  Majesty  has 
pursued  throughout  the  progress 
of  these  important  transactions. 
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“  His  Majesty  laments  that  lie 
is  unable  to  announce  to  you  the 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Braganza. 

“  His  Majesty  has  not  yet 
deemed  it  expedient  to  re-establish 
upon  their  ancient  footing  his 
Majesty's  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
numerous  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  continued  interruption  of 
these  relations,  increase  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  desire  to  effect  the  termination 
of  so  serious  an  evil. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  current  year  to 
be  laid  before  you.  They  have 
been  framed  with  every  attention 
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to  economy,  and  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  you  to  learn,  that  his 
Majesty  will  be  enabled  to  make 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
our  naval  or  military  establishments. 

“  We  are  commanded  by  his 
Majesty  to  inform  you,  that, 
although  the  National  Income, 
during  last  year,  has  not  attained 
the  full  amount  at  which  it  had 
been  estimated,  the  diminution  is 
not  such  as  to  cause  any  doubt  as 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
revenue. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
acquaint  you,  that  his  attention  has 
been  of  late  earnestly  directed  to 
various  important  considerations 
connected  with  improvements  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  law. 

His  Majesty  has  directed 
that  measures  shall  be  submitted 
for  your  deliberation,  of  which 
some  are  calculated,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Majesty,  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  course  of  justice 
in  different  parts  of  the  United 


Kingdom  ;  and  others  appear  to  be 
necessary  preliminaries  to  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  practice  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Superior  Courts. 

“  We  are  commanded  to  assure 
you,  that  his  Majesty  feels  confi¬ 
dent  that  you  will  give  your  best 
attention  and  assistance  to  subjects 
of  such  deep  and  lasting  concern 
to  the  well-being  of  his  people. 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
inform  you,  that  the  export  in  the 
last  year  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  has  exceeded  that 
of  any  former  year. 

“  His  Majesty  laments  that, 
notwithstanding  this  indication  of 
active  commerce,  distress  should 
prevail  among  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

“  It  would  be  most  gratifying  to 
the  paternal  feelings  of  his  Majesty 
to  be  enabled  to  propose  for  your 
consideration  measures  calculated 
to  remove  the  difficulties  of  any 
portion  of  his  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  compatible  with  the 
general  and  permanent  interests  of 
his  people. 

“  It  is  from  a  deep  solicitude 
for  those  interests  that  his  Majesty 
is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
acting  with  extreme  caution  in 
reference  to  this  important  subject. 

“  H  is  Majesty  feels  assured  that 
you  will  concur  with  him  in  as¬ 
signing  due  weight  to  the  effect  of 
unfavourable  seasons,  and  to  the 
operation  of  other  -  causes  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative 
control  or  remedy. 

“  Above  all,  his  Majesty  is 

convinced  that  no  pressure  of 

temporary  difficulty  will  induce 

you  to  relax  the  determination 

which  vou  have  uniformly  mani- 
*  * 

Tested  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
public  credit,  and  thus  to  uphold 
the  high  character  and  the  per¬ 
manent  welfare  of  the  country 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Ad¬ 
dress  was  moved  by  the  duhe  of 
Buccleuch,  and  seconded  by  lord 
Saltoun,  but  it  was  not  carried 
without  a  debate  and  a  division. 
The  opposition  came  from  the 
former  friends  of  the  ministry,  who 
maintained  that  the  expressions  in 
the  speech  referring  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  partial  and  tempo¬ 
rary  distress,  were  untrue  and 
delusive,  and  that  the  country  was 
entitled  to  an  immediate  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  suffering 
which  every  where  prevailed.  Earl 
Stanhope,  accordingly,  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  “  That  this  House 
views,  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  anxiety,  the  severe  distress 
which  now  afflicts  the  country, 
and  will  immediately  proceed  to 
examine  into  its  cause,  and  into 
the  means  of  effectually  providing 
the  necessary  relief.”  Elis  lord- 
ship  said,  that  a  speech  more  inap¬ 
propriate  and  unsatisfactory  had 
never  been  addressed  to  any  public 
assembly.  It  spoke  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  distress  “  in  some  parts” 
of  the  country  :  but  what  part  of 
the  country  was  it,  in  which  minis¬ 
ters  had  not  found  distress  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  that,  too,  general,  not 
partial  ?  The  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  universal  distress,  one 
likely  to  be  unequalled  in  its 
duration,  as  it  was  intolerable  in 
its  pressure,  unless  parliament 
thought  fit  to  inquire  for  a  re¬ 
medy.  It  was  not  confined  to  agri¬ 
culture  ;  it  had  extended  to  manu¬ 
factures,  to  trade,  and  commerce. 
All  these  great  interests  had  never 
before,  at  one  time,  been  at  so  low 
an  ebb,  nor  in  a  condition  which 
demanded  more  loudly  the  prompt 
and  energetic  interference  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  speech  found  not  only 
mere  partial  distress  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  ascribed  what 
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it  did  admit  to  unfavourable 
seasons.  Unfavourable  seasons  did, 
of  course,  operate  upon  grain  ;  but 
was  their  effect  usually  visible 
in  a  reduction  of  price — did  a  bad 
harvest  make  corn  cheap?  The 
evil  was  so  notorious,  that  nobody 
but  his  majesty’s  ministers  doubt¬ 
ed  its  existence ;  and  how  could 
even  they  feasibly  pretend  to  deny 
it,  if  they  only  cast  their  eyes 
around,  and  saw  the  counties 
spontaneously  pouring  on  them 
every  kind  of  sollicitation  for 
relief.  Why,  then,  was  inquiry 
evaded  or  denied?  It  was  not 
true  that  the  causes  of  distress 
were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
parliament.  It  was  parliament 
that  had  produced  them,  and  yet 
ministers  now  wished  parliament  to 
disregard  the  effects,  and  treat  the 
public  distress  with  indifference — 
as  a  matter  which  did  not  concern 
them.  He  would  not  now  enter 
into  any  specific  details  of  those 
causes,  because  he  meant,  at  an 
early  day,  to  bring  forward  a 
special  motion  for  inquiry,  and 
therefore  he  had  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  pledged  the  House  to 
nothing  more  than  inquiry,  giving 
the  Elouse  an  opportunity  of  regain¬ 
ing  its  character  with  the  country, 
and  of  preventing  the  present  feeling 
of  distress  from  being  converted,  by 
the  supineness  of  parliament,  and 
its  vacillations  corresponding  with 
the  vacillations  of  ministerial  neces¬ 
sity  or  expediencies,  into  a  deep  and 
dangerous  feeling  of  disaffection. 

Lord  Goderich,  in  opposing  the 
amendment,  said,  that  the  true 
object  of  its  noble  mover  plainly 
enough  was,  to  get  rid  of  the 
alterations  lately  introduced  into 
our  commercial  system,  and  to 
unsettle  the  basis  on  which  the 
currency  now  stood.  For  the  first, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  extract 
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from  the  opponents  of  what  was 
called  “  free  trade,”  what  that 
was  which  they  denounced  under 
that  obnoxious  name.  The  noble 
mover  of  the  amendment  seemed 
to  mean  by  it,  the  refusal  to  foster 
domestic  agriculture  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool.  But  that  refusal,  be  it 
right  or  wrong  in  itself,  was  no 
modem  invention  ;  for  it  was  not 
till  1819  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool  had  been  at  all  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  the  duty  then  laid  on 
was  imposed  merely  for  purposes 
of  revenue,  not  as  a  protection  to 
trade.  On  the  currency  question, 
again,  the  theory  of  those  who 
thought  with  earl  Stanhope  was, 
that  the  return  to  a  metallic  cur¬ 
rency  had,  in  effect,  added  to 
our  taxation.  But  here,  too,  facts 
were  the  other  way.  In  1815, 
the  taxes  amounted  to  80,000,000/. 
Taking  the  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  at  its  highest  rational  esti¬ 
mate,  viz.  30  per  cent,  the  same 
taxes  should,  in  a  restored  cur¬ 
rency,  amount  to  56,000,000/. 
Unless  they  exceeded  that  sum, 
they  had  not  been  added  to. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  eighty 
millions  of  the  depreciated  currency 
of  1815,  did  just  amount  to  fifty- 
six  millions  in  the  restored  cur¬ 
rency  of  1826,'  being  the  very 
ratio  of  SO  per  cent  in  which 
the  currency  had  been  restored. 
Therefore,  the  taxes  had  not  in¬ 
creased  with  the  return  to  a  metal¬ 
lic  currency.  Between  1823  and 
182?,  nine  millions  of  taxes  had 
been  reduced;  yet  the  loss  in  1827 
had  been  only  three  millions,  and 
but  one  million  in  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected  last  vear,  she  win  & 
such  an  increased  consumption  of 
taxed  articles,  that  was,  such  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  consumers,  or  such  an  increase 


in  their  numbers — it  was  indifferent 
which  was  the  true  explanation — 
as  made  up  for  the  reduction  in 
the  duties.  Errors  like  these,  in 
matters  of  fact,  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  amendment,  and,  therefore, 
he  would  support  the  government 
against  hostility  founded  on  such 
mischievous  delusions.  That 
government  he  did  not  wish  to 
embarrass,  or  to  see  embarrassed, 
although  he  had  no  connection 
with  it.  If  he  ever  had  entertain¬ 
ed  any  personal  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  present  ministry — and  he 
was  sure  he  had  never  entertained 
angry  ones — they  had  all  been 
buried  by  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  bill. 

The  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  the  earl  of 
Winchilsea  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.  In  reply  to  lord 
Goderich’s  statements  regarding  the 
wool-trade,  the  former  said,  he 
would  repeat  what  he  had  often 
before  urged,  that  wool  was  made 
an  exception,  and  the  only  ex¬ 
ception,  to  the  system  of  protect¬ 
ing  our  native  produce.  The 
farmers  had,  at  this  moment,  three 
years’  stock  of  wool  upon  hand, 
which  they  could  not  dispose  of 
except  at  ruinously  low  prices ; 
and  wasitany  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  complaints,  that  the  system, 
by  which  they  were  ruined,  had 
been  part  of  the  system  of  their 
ancestors.  Neither  were  the 
farmers  the  only  sufferers.  The 
distress  had  laid  hold  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  and,  above  all,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labourers  was  one 
of  alarming  deprivation.  Their 
wretched  existence,  if  existence  it 
could  be  called,  through  the  aid  of 
parish-officers,  was  a  subject  which 
would  force  itself  on  the  notice  of 
the  legislature ;  and  though  he 
laid  his  account  with  being  in  a 
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minority,  lie  would  vote  for  the 
amendment,  were  it  only  to  con¬ 
vince  the  distressed  manufacturers 
and  labourers,  to  whom  govern¬ 
ment,  it  appeared,  had  no  answer 
to  make  but  “  patience/’  that 
there  were  some  members  of  their 
lordships’  House  by  whom  their 
interests  were  not  neglected. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  declared, 
that  the  Address  called  upon  them 
to  pledge  themselves  to  statements 
which  were  inconsistent  with 
truth,  and  that  he  would  never 
lend  his  countenance  to  the  falla¬ 
cious  and  cold-blooded  representa¬ 
tions  of  mere  partial  distress  set 
forth  in  the  speech.  That  speech 
said  not  one  word  about  the  true 
causes  of  what  the  country  was  suf¬ 
fering;  but  it  gravely  desired  them  to 
take  into  consideration  “  the  state 
of  the  seasons  !”  The  seasons  of 
1816  and  1S17  had  been  much 
worse  than  that  of  1829*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  therefore,  the 
distress  of  1818  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  equalled  that  which  existed 
now.  Yet  that  year  was  one  of 
great  prosperity ;  commerce  and 
agriculture  were  rapidly  on  the 
increase ;  for  the  government  of 
that  day  were  wise  and  practic¬ 
al  ;  and,  alarmed  for  the  effect  of 
their  own  operations,  they  had 
issued  7,000,000/.  of  Exchequer 
bills  to  meet  the  exigency,  while 
three  millions  of  small  notes  were 
issued  bv  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  cause  of  the  apparently  hope¬ 
less  continuance  of  the  present 
distress  lay  much  deeper,  and  no 
small  part  of  it,  he  was  convinced, 
had  been  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  currency.  There  had  been 
many  periods  of  distress  formerly, 
but  they  had  soon  passed  away ; 
now,  however,  the  kingdom  was 
placed  in  very  different  circum¬ 
stances,  as  the  circulation  was  no 


longer  commensurate  with  the 
demand.  In  no  other  country  was 
gold  exclusively  a  standard ;  nor 
did  he  believe  that  it  could  at  this 
moment  be  obtained,  in  any  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  to  meet  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  general  demand. 
There  had  been  a  reduction  of 
taxation  from  eighty-four  to  about 
fifty-six  millions,  and  yet  the 
pressure  was  found  to  be  the  same 
as  before.  If  a  silver  standard 
were  adopted,  keeping  gold  for 
circulation  only  for  convenience, 
the  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  emancipated  from  the  artificial 
fetters  in  which  they  were  now 
bound,  and  the  political  economists 
would  find,  to  their  no  small 
surprise,  that  these  resources 
were  sufficient  to  feed  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  was  now  starving. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  poorer 
classes  could  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
now  suffering.  If  the  nation 
had  no  confidence  in  the  ministry, 
they  had  confidence  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  even  that  confidence 
would  not  long  continue,  unless 
they  saw  some  serious  attempt 
made  to  relieve  the  distress  under 
which  they  laboured. 

To  refuse  even  to  take  that 
distress  into  consideration,  said 
lord  Winchilsea,  would  force  on 
the  country  the  opinion  that  the 
Elouse  was  unable  to  legislate 
for  the  public  good.  A  spirit 
was  springing  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  for  forming 
associations,  not  to  lay  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  people  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  to  propose  remedies  of 
their  own,  and  redress  their  own 
wrongs ;  and  to  that  spirit  their 
lordships  would  be  supplying  en¬ 
couragement  if  they  refused  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  existing  distress. 
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The  duke  of  Wellington  said., 
in  answer,  that  much  more  had 
been  made  out  of  the  expressions 
in  the  speech.,  concerning  the 
effect  of  bad  seasons,  than  they 
could  be  fairly  made  to  mean. 
It  was  not  there  set  down  as  the 
only  cause  of  distress ;  it  was 
alluded  to  as  one  circumstance,  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  as  there 
certainly  had  been  one  bad  harvest, 
and  another  which  had  not  been 
got  in  without  unusual  expense, 
these,  undoubtedly,  were  facts  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The 
speech  said  no  more.  Another 
cause  of  distress  was  to  be  found  in 
the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and 
it  was  to  this  his  majesty  alluded, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  operation  of 
causes  beyond  the  reach  of  legis¬ 
lative  control.  Were  not  com¬ 
petition  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  steam,  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  distress  among 
our  manufacturers  ?  Yet  could  par¬ 
liament  prevent  competition  ? 
Could  it  prohibit  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  application  of 
steam,  all  of  which,  by  throwing 
labourers  out  of  employment,  pro¬ 
duced  distress  ?  He  was  satisfied, 
moreover,  that  the  distress  was  not 
universal — that  there  were  parts 
of  the  country  entirely  free  from 
it.  Theexports  of  last  year  had  been 
greater  than  they  had  ever  been  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  there  was  not  a  canal  or  a 
rail-way  in  the  country,  which  did 
not  present  an  increase  of  traffic.  It 
was  true,  no  doubt,  that  all  this 
had  been  done  at  small  profits ; 
but  profits  there  must  have  been, 
otherwise  the  traffic  would  not 
exist.  He  would  ask,  too,  if  any 
distress  existed  among  the  retail 
dealers,  who  formed  a  very  large 
class  ?  Were  those  distressed 
persons,  who  could  pay  the  rents  of 


the  new  houses  which  were  every¬ 
where  springing  up.  Pressure 
upon  the  country  there  certainly 
was ;  but  not  so  great  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  rising,  though  slowly. 
The  country  was  not  stationary  ; 
much  less  was  it  falling ;  it  was 
improving. 

Neither,  said  his  grace,  could  he 
agree  with  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment,  that  the  distress,  such 
as  it  was,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
supposed  restriction  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  by  the  return  to  a 
metallic  currency.  There  was  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  such  an  opi¬ 
nion  :  the  largest  circulation,  which 
had  ever  been  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  Bank  restriction, 
was  64,000,000/.  The  sum  was 
thus  made  up  :  — 

Bank  of  England  notes  . .  ^30,000,000 

Country  bank  notes .  23,000,000 

Gold  , . 4,000,000 

Silver . . .  7,000,000 


<£64,000,000 

The  circulation  now  amounted 
to  65,100,000/. ;  and  the  sum  was 
thus  made  up  : — ■ 


Bank  of  England  notes  . . 

Country  bank  notes . 

Gold  . . . 

Silver. .  . . 


^ 19, 900,000 
9,200,000 
28,000,000 
8,000.000 


^65,100,000 

Thus  the  circulation  was  greater 
now  than  during  the  Bank  restric¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  the  distress 
was  not  properly  attributed  to  a 
deficient  circulation.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  was  this, — it 
was  not  extended  circulation,  but 
unlimited  circulation,  that  the  noble 
lords  desired.  In  other  words,  they 
wanted  to  give  to  certain  indivi¬ 
duals — not  to  the  Crown — an  un¬ 
limited  power  of  coining  in  the 
shape  of  paper,  and  of  producing  a 
fictitious  capital.  He  begged  their 
lordships  to  recollect  how  narrowly 
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they  escaped  from  the  ruinous  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  system  in  1825 
and  1 82 6  ;  and  yet  this  was  the 
system  to  which  they  were  now 
asked  to  revert.  To  prove  that  there 
was  no  want  of  money  in  the 
country,  their  lordships  had  only 
to  recollect,  that  capital  was  always 
forthcoming  when  called  for.  Any 
scheme,  if  only  a  little  plausible, 
was  sure  to  find  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  There 
was  no  government,  however  bank¬ 
rupt,  but  could  borrow  money  here ; 
and  there  was  no  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  any  thing  like  security 
to  offer,  but  could  get  money  when¬ 
ever  he  wanted  it. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  like¬ 
wise  opposed  the  amendment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  true  object  of 
it  was  to  bring  the  blouse  to  the 
adoption  of  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  this  country  had  ever 
endured — an  unlimited  issue  of  a 
paper  circulation.  If  the  first  step 
were  taken,  it  would  lead  to  sub¬ 
sequent  steps,  against  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  guard  the  House  and 
the  public.  He  did  not  know, 
however,  if  he  should  not  have 
supported  the  amendment,  had  not 
the  speech  from  the  throne  ad¬ 
mitted  the  distress,  and  in  terms 
which  implied  a  promise  that  that 
inquiry  should  take  place  upon  the 
subject  which  the  country  had 
a  right  to  expect  at  their  hands. 
The  distress  existed  unquestionably 
to  a  lamentable  extent ;  but  he 
concurred  in  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  receive  the  most 
cautious  attention. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
one  to  nine.  The  nine  peers  who 
voted  against  the  government  were 
the  dukes  of  Cumberland,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Newcastle  and  Gordon ; 
earl  Stanhope,  the  earls  of  Tan- 
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kerville,  Winchilsea  and  Radnor  ; 
and  lord  Rivers. 

In  the  Commons  the  battle  was 
much  more  fierce,  and  the  victory 
of  the  ministers  much  less  satis¬ 
factory.  The  Address  was  moved 
by  lord  Darlington,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  marquis  of  Cleveland,  who, 
by  means  of  his  great  borough  in¬ 
fluence,  had  long  been  a  leading 
patron  of  the  opposition  politics. 
His  lordship  thought  it  necessary 
to  preface  his  motion  by  explaining 
the  reasons  that  had  induced  him 
to  quit  the  seat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  which  he  had 
occupied  for  seventeen  years,  during 
all  which  time,  he  allowed,  he  had 
taken  so  small  a  share  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions  that  he  was  scarcely  much 
better  known  to  them  than  a  new 
member  who  had  never  addressed 
them.  He  had  been  educated,  he 
said,  in  liberal  principles,  and,  on 
entering  parliament,  had  joined  the 
whigs.  But  since  that  period, 
great  changes  had  taken  place  both 
in  men  and  in  measures.  For 
several  years  he  had  observed  that 
the  government  was  adopting,  and 
carrying  into  execution,  measures 
which  had  been  strenuously  urged 
by  the  opposition,  and  which  lie 
believed  to  be  essential  to  the  public 
good.  He  had  long  wished  to  see 
a  government  so  constituted  as  to 
deserve  the  support  of  independent 
members  of  parliament,  who  were 
above  all  party  considerations.  In 
his  opinion,  that  day  had  at  length 
arrived,  and  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  was,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
deserving  of  the  support  of  every 
independent  member  in  that  House. 
When  he  looked  at  the  constitution 
of  the  present  cabinet,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  acted, — 
when  he  took  into  account  the 
character  of  the  noble  duke  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  and 
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that  of  his  right  hon.  friend  below 
him  (Mr.  Peel),  and  of  the  other 
members  belonging  to  it,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
such  a  government  merited  their 
warmest  aid  and  assistance.  There 
were  ultras  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to 
see  either  of  such  parties  in  power. 
The  names  whig  and  tory  had,  in 
his  mind,  become  synonymous;  and 
if  he  were  asked  why  he,  a  whig, 
should  give  his  support  to  a  tory 
administration,  his  answer  would 
be,  because  that  tory  administration 
was  acting  upon  whig  principles. 
He  found  no  fault  with  those  poli¬ 
ticians,  whom  early  connexions  and 
friendships  retained  with  their 
party.  He  had  never  attached 
himself  to  any  party  in  that 
manner  ;  he  had  bound  himself  to 
no  party  by  inviolable  ties.  His 
maxim  was  “measures — not  men.” 
No  one  could  deny,  that  to  the  head 
of  the  present  administration  be¬ 
longed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  firm¬ 
ness  of  character,  decision  in  form¬ 
ing  resolutions,  and  promptitude 
in  carrying  them  into  effect ;  and 
never  were  such  qualifications  more 
necessary  than  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  address  which,  as  usual, 
was  an  echo  of  the  speech,  having 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Ward,  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  founded,  as 
in  the  Lords,  on  the  alleged  misre¬ 
presentation  contained  in  the  speech 
regarding  the  distresses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  consequent  determi¬ 
nation  of  ministers  to  adopt  no 
measures  of  inquiry  or  relief.  That, 
he  said,  was  the  sole  point  in  the 
speech,  and  in  the  address,  on  which 
he  intended  to  join  issue  with  mi¬ 
nisters.  If  they  had  said,  that  they 
would  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  or  remove  the 


distress,  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  oppose  them  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  but  by  some  un¬ 
accountable  oversight,  they  had 
passed  it  over,  and  said,  that  the  evil 
was  confined  to  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  maintained  that  the 
distress  was  general.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  he  was 
himself  immediately  interested,  he 
knev/  from  his  own  observation 
that  it  was  universal.  If  he  were 
called  upon  for  other  proof,  he 
would  say,  “  Let  every  member 
who  now  hears  me,  state  honestly 
and  fairly,  and  without  reserve, 
what  is  the  situation  of  the  place 
with  which  he,  as  a  representative, 
is  immediately  connected.”  The 
House  was  asked,  upon  this  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  to  approach  his 
majesty  with  a  declaration  which 
amounted  to  something  very  like  a 
downright  falsehood.  He  did  not 
intend  to  advert  at  present  to  any 
remedy  for  this  distress.  He 
would  not  say  one  word  as  to  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  malt-tax, 
or  revising  the  state  of  the  currency, 
for  both  those  questions  must  soon 
come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  All  he  asked  of  the 
House  at  present  was  this — to  state 
in  their  address  to  his  majesty  the 
naked  truth  as  to  the  distress  of 
the  country.  He  therefore  moved 
to  strike  out  of  the  address  the 
clause  affirming  the  existence  of 
partial  distress  in  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  inserting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — cc  We  lament  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  distress  which  your 
majesty  informs  us  is  confined  to 
some  places ;  but,  in  the  painful 
discharge  of  our  duty,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  declare  to  your  majesty, 
that  that  distress  is  not  confined  to 
some  places,  as  your  majesty  has 
been  advised,  but  is  general  among 
all  the  productive  interests  of  the 
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country,  which  are  severely  suffer¬ 
ing  from  its  pressure.  We  beg  to 
assure  your  majesty  that  we  shall 
adopt  the  caution  which  your  ma¬ 
jesty  recommends  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  to  he  adopted 
in  reference  to  these  interests,  and 
that  our  earnest  endeavours  shall 
he  employed  to  alleviate  and  re¬ 
move  the  distress  now  so  unfortu¬ 
nately  existing.” 

In  supporting  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Protheroe,  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Maberly,  Mr. 
Duncombe,  and  Mr.  R.  Palmer, 
all  joined  in  condemning  the  ex¬ 
tenuating  phraseology  used  by  go¬ 
vernment,  as  either  being  the  result 
of  gross  ignorance  regarding  the 
true  state  of  the  country,  or  be¬ 
tokening  a  most  reprehensible  de¬ 
termination  to  propose  no  measure 
of  relief,  and  to  reject  even  all  in¬ 
quiry.  The  House  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  complaints 
from  individual  classes  in  the 
country,  but  these  complaints  were 
no  longer  reiterated  from  the  old 
quarters ;  the  productive  and  in¬ 
dustrious  classes  of  the  community 
were  in  a  state  of  misery  never 
before  equalled  ;  their  distress  was 
settling  down  into  universal  dis¬ 
content,  and  the  voice  of  their  dis¬ 
affection  would  soon  be  heard  with 
alarm.  On  the  classes  immediately 
above  them,  the  pressure  was 
equally  severe,  and  those  who  dealt 
in  manufactured  goods  were  in  no 
better  situation  than  the  agricultu¬ 
rists;  in  proof  of  which  alderman 
Waithman  stated,  that,  among  the 
great  body  of  the  traders  of  the  city 
of  London,  their  stocks  had  suffered 
a  depreciation  of  forty  per  cent. 
Suffering  so  general,  affecting  every 
important  interest  in  the  country, 
could  not  be  the  result  of  local 
causes.  That  its  character  was  not 
that  of  temporary  distress  was  ad¬ 


mitted  even  in  the  speech,  which, 
while  referring  to  its  imagined 
causes  in  terms  of  vague  and  un¬ 
meaning  ambiguity,  described  them 
as  being  beyond  the  control  of 
legislative  enactment.  That  was 
a  proposition  which  the  House 
would  not  be  justified  in  taking  on 
the  bare  word  of  ministers,  more 
especially  as  no  distinct  statement 
was  given  of  what  were  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  was  meant  to  be 
affirmed.  The  amendment  cor¬ 
rected  a  most  erroneous  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  it 
pledged  parliament  to  nothing 
more  than  a  cautious  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  state  of  things 
which  in  fact  existed.  This  much 
was  due  to  reason,  and  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  country.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  speech  were  objec¬ 
tionable,  not  merely  as  mis-stating 
a  fact,  but  because  the  mis-state¬ 
ment,  wThen  assumed  to  be  correct, 
was  made  the  pretext  for  shutting 
out  all  inquiry,  and  closing  the 
ears  of  parliament  against  every 
complaint. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  (Mr.  Goulburn)  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  no  amend¬ 
ment  had  ever  been  moved  so  little 
at  variance  with  the  speech  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  apply  ; 
and  that  although  there  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  much  distress,  among 
both  agriculturists  and  manufactu¬ 
rers,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
there  were  other  districts  which,  far 
from  being  visited  by  distress,  were 
in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  and 
prosperity.  The  supporters  of  the 
amendment  had  omitted  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  al¬ 
ways  attracted  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  House — he  meant 
Ireland.  If  they  had  investigated 
the  state  of  agriculture  there,  they 
would  have  found  that,  as  far  as 
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agriculture  was  concerned,  it  en¬ 
joyed  prosperity  and  comfort,  and 
that  the  distress  which  had  been 
felt  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
had  arisen,  partly,  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  introduction  of  Irish  produce. 
How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  his 
majesty  to  tell  parliament  that  dis¬ 
tress,  which  he  knew  prevailed  in 
parts,  pervaded  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  ?  Even  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  this  country,  the  dis¬ 
tress  had  not  been  felt  so  severely 
as  in  other  parts.  There  was 
no  justification,  therefore,  of 
the  amendment,  in  point  of  fact; 
while  the  principle,  to  which  it 
was  well-known  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  give  an  opening,  was 
bad.  It  was  scarcely  concealed 
that  the  relief,  which  the  opponents 
of  ministers,  on  this  occasion,  had 
in  view,  was,  to  propose  an  alteration 
in  the  currency,  and  overturn  those 
laws  which  parliament  had  adopted 
only  after  anxious  deliberation.  To 
alter  the  standard  of  value  fixed  in 
181 9,  as  the  basis  of  our  circula¬ 
tion,  or  to  re-establish  the  1 /.  notes, 
as  part  of  a  paper  currency.,  were 
objects  to  which  government  was 
determined  not  to  lend  itself;  and 
they  were  the  only  true  and  ulti¬ 
mate  objects  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  on  the  other  hand, 
tendered  his  authority  to  contra¬ 
dict  Mr.  Goulburn’s  statement, 
that  the  agricultural  interest  of 
Ireland  was  prosperous.  He  had 
travelled  through  the  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Muns¬ 
ter,  and  had  seen  no  proofs  of  pros¬ 
perity,  but  had  observed  much  dis¬ 
tress.  A  charitable  fund  of  about 
4,000/.  had  been  raised  bv  the  lord 
lieutenant  ;  but  that  fund  was 
exhausted,  and  7,000  persons  were 
subsisting  on  three-halfpence a-day. 

In  answer  to  this,  lord  Leveson 
Gower  said,  that  he  should  like  to 


see  the  man  bold  enough  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  ever  had  been  a 
period,  from  the  time  of  bishop 
Boulter,  down  to  the  present,  in 
which  no  distress  had  existed  in 
Ireland  ;  and  that  great  privation 
existed  among  the  lowest  classes  in 
the  liberties  of  Dublin,  was  no 
proof  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  was  not  on  the  whole  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  Huskisson  gave  the  signal 
for  his  friends  dividing  against  the 
ministry,  by  declaring  that,  on  the 
simple  matter  of  fact,  which  was 
the  only  question  at  issue,  the 
amendment  came  much  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  the  address.  It  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  he 
said,  in  the  present  state  of  univer¬ 
sal  disquietude  and  dissatisfaction, 
not  to  provoke  a  hostile  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  and  the  people 
themselves,  and  not  to  call  down  re¬ 
proach  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  understating  the  distress  and 
difficulty  of  the  time.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  country,  in  so  far 
as  the  productive  classes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  suffering  greatly,  but 
if  parliament  looked  at  the  subject 
properly,  and  acted  with  the  cau¬ 
tion  which  one  part  of  the  speech 
recommended,  they  would  find 
themselves  fully  competent  to  cope 
with  the  existing  difficulties.  There 
were  many  things  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for  in  our  present  condi¬ 
tion,  which  parliament  would  do 
well  to  attend  to  ;  but  he  certainly 
did  not  think  that  any  thing  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  supposed  deficien¬ 
cy  of  the  currency.  At  no  time  had 
money  been  more  abundant  in  the 
metropolis.  We  saw  exchequer 
bills,  producing  per  cent  inter¬ 
est,  selling  at  a  premium,  and  we 
saw  the  low  rate  at  which  money 
was  every  day  borrowed.  The  fact 
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was,  there  was  a  stagnation  in  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  our  productive  indus¬ 
try,  and  an  overflow  of  capital  in 
others.  Though  the  exports  of  last 
year  had  exceeded  those  of  any 
preceding  year,  it  was  known  that 
the  capital  and  property  so  em¬ 
ployed  had,  in  many  instances, 
been  unproductive.  In  almost  all 
branches  of  productive  industry, 
the  profits  were  so  small  as  not  to 
compensate  for  the  amount  of 
capital  employed,  or  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  support  to  the  individuals 
whose  labour  was  required.  But 
these  very  facts  excluded  the 
idea  of  a  deficiency  in  the  curren¬ 
cy  ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  a  deficient  currency  with  a 
low  rate  of  profit.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore,  could  not  have  his 
support,  if  it  went  to  unsettle 
what  had  already  been  done  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  currency,  but  it  w7as  an 
amendment  which  did  not  commit 
him  to  any  particular  measure,  as 
connected  with  the  distress  which 
it  truly  described.  To  some  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  that  dis¬ 
tress,  parliament,  he  was  aware, 
could  apply  no  remedy:  but  it  was 
in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  coun¬ 
try  as  to  what  the  causes  were,  and 
to  afford  partial  relief  by  giving  a 
better  direction  to  the  capital  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  declared,  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  expected  to 
find  Mr.  Huskisson  supporting  an 
amendment  like  the  present,  con¬ 
sidering  the  opinions  which  that 
gentleman  had  always  entertained. 
Session  after  session,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  had  resisted,  not  only  practical 
expedients,  but  committees  of  in¬ 
quiry,  lest  he  should  excite  false 
expectations;  and  he  now  support¬ 
ed  an  amendment,  founded  on 
principles,  and  intended  to  lead 
to  conclusions,  from  which  he  to¬ 
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tally  dissented,  simply  because  he 
thought  that  the  amendment  stated 
amatterof  fact  somewhat  more  cor¬ 
rectly  than  did  the  speech  itself. 
But  where  was  the  proof  that  the 
speech  mis-stated  the  facts  ?  It 
was  said,  that  it  described  the  in¬ 
crease  of  exports  during  the  last 
year,  as  leading  to  an  inference 
that  our  trade  and  manufactures 
were  flourishing  ;  but  it  contained 
no  such  inference  ;  it  merely  stated 
a  fact;  and  distinctly  admitted 
that,  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
distress  was  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  The  amend¬ 
ment  stated,  that  all  the  produc¬ 
tive  interests  of  the  country  were 
suffering  severely  under  a  general 
depression.  There  was  no  limit¬ 
ation.  Was  the  House  prepared 
solemnly  to  affirm  this  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  without  information  or 
inquiry?  “Distress  exists  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,”  said  the 
mover  of  the  amendment,  and  those 
who  supported  him,  “therefore  I 
am  bound  to  conclude,  that  the  dis¬ 
tress  is  universal  amongst  all  the 
productive  interests  of  the  country.” 
Should  not  the  House  pause  before 
adopting  so  important  a  state¬ 
ment,  on  evidence  of  such  a  de¬ 
scription,  the  more  especially  when 
the  speech  from  the  throne  set  forth 
the  fact,  that  the  exports  of  Bri¬ 
tish  produce  during  the  last  year, 
had  far  exceeded  those  of  any  for¬ 
mer  year  ?  The  exports,  it  was 
said,  were  made  at  a  loss — they 
yielded  no  returns:  but  was  it 
credible  that,  year  after  year  since 
1 8 1  f),  (  for  that  was  the  period  from 
which  the  distress  was  dated,)  our 
manufacturers  had  continued  ma¬ 
nufacturing  and  exporting  at  a 
positive  loss?  Neither  had  there 
been  anv  diminution  in  the  home 
consumption  of  the  country,  as 
was  proved  by  returns,  to  which 
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he  referred,  shewing  the  business 
done  on  all  the  great  canals  in  the 
country,  from  1820;  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  hill  which  brought 
back  a  metallic  currency;  down  to 
1828.  In  1828;  the  number  of 
tons  carried  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
Canal  was  5,960,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  eight  preceding  years 
had  been  only  4; 843;  and  none  of 
these  years  had  equalled  1828.  On 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal, 
the  tonnage  for  last  year  had  been 
1,586;  for  the  preceding  year  only 
1,114.  There  had  been  a  similar 
increase,  and  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  duties  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  the 
Berkeley,  and  the  Gloucester,  Ca¬ 
nals.  With  such  facts  regarding 
the  internal  as  well  as  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  the  House 
ouHit  to  hesitate  before  sanction- 

o 

ing  an  announcement  of  universal 
distress.  They  must  recollect,  that, 
if  any  part  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  was  free  from  distress, 
the  amendment  could  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  as  setting  forth  the  truth. 
They  had  been  told  that  great  dis¬ 
tress  prevailed  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Dublin;  that  was  no¬ 
thing  new:  scarcely  a  year  passed 
without  an  appeal  to  public  cha¬ 
rity  on  their  behalf ;  but  where 
was  the  proof  that  the  agricultural 
interest  of  Ireland  was  universally 
distressed?  Neither  had  he  heard 
it  yet  stated,  that  the  agriculturists 
of  Scotland  were  universally  suf¬ 
fering  ?  In  fact,  the  importations 
from  these  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  particularly  from  Ireland,  had 
operated  powerfully  in  increasing 
the  distress  which  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  value  of  agricultural  im¬ 
ports  into  England  from  Ireland 
having  amounted,  during  the 
last  year,  exclusive  of  corn,  to 


1,270,000/.  It  wasimpossible  to  de¬ 
ny  that  such  immense  importations 
must  tend  to  depress  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  interests  of  England  ;  but  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  exclude  Ireland 
from  the  English  market.  Great 
weight,  likewise,  was  certainly  due 
to  the  effects  produced  by  unfavour¬ 
able  seasons.  He  believed  that  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest,  both  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  collecting  the  har¬ 
vest,  had  never  been  so  great  as  in 
the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  wetness  of  the  seasons.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
distress  was  not  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
agricultural  interests  had  expe¬ 
rienced  similar  depression  in  other 
countries.  In  France,  for  instance, 
the  distress  had  been  in  many  places 
as  severe  as  in  any  part  of  this 
country.  In  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  distress  had  been 
as  great  as  with  us.  In  Russia, 
at  this  moment,  a  proclamation 
had  been  issued  for  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest,  with  a  view  to 
remedy  the  agricultural  distress 
prevailing  there :  therefore  the 
causes,  which  had  operated  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  distress,  were  not  confined 
to  this  country.  They  were  causes 
not  within  the  control  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  for  as  to  the  only  thing  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  parliament  which 
had  been  hinted  at,  viz.,  an  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  currency,  that  was  a 
measure  to  which  ministers  were 
determined  not  to  give  way,  con¬ 
vinced  that,  even  if  error  had  been 
committed  in  establishing  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  again  to  unsettle  it 
would  only  expose  the  country  to 
still  greater  mischiefs.  In  this  he 
believed  the  House  would  go  along 
with  him ;  and  yet,  unless  the 
House  was  prepared  to  adopt  that 
or  some  other  specific  plan  of  re- 
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lief,  it  ought  not  to  support  the 
amendment.  If  the  amendment 
was  now  voted,  and  it  turned  out 
that  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress  were  vain,  they  would  have 
done  more  harm  than  good,  and 
raised  expectations  which  it  was 
impossible  to  fulfil. 

Several  members  expressed  their 
intention  to  vote  for  the  address, 
although  they  believed  the  distress 
to  be  much  more  general  than  the 
speech  represented ;  because  they 
trusted  that  ministers  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  remove  it.  The 
whigs  were  divided  between  their 
wish  not  to  leave  the  ministry, 
which  shewed  a  leaning  towards 
them,  exposed  to  defeat,  and  the 
fear  of  endangering  their  popu¬ 
larity,  by  appearing  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  blind  to  public  suffering. 
Lord  Althorp  declared,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  present  government 
had  done  more  for  the  good  of 
the  country  than  any  preceding 
administration ;  and  he  was  sorry 
to  give  a  vote  which  might  give 
him  the  appearance  of  joining  the 
opponents  of  that  government : 
but  nevertheless  he  found  it  his  duty 
to  vote  for  the  amendment,  because 
from  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  it 
was  his  impression  that  distress  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that,  if  he 
could  persuade  himself  that  there 
was  only  a  simple  verbal  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  address  and 
the  amendment,  he  would  sup¬ 
port  the  former ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  in  material  substance. 
The  words  used  by  ministers  could 
not  possibly  go  forth  to  the  public 
with  any  other  than  one  mean¬ 
ing,  namely, — that  parliament  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  distress, 
but  of  what  nature  ?  Why, 
in  plain  common  sense,  that  it 
was  partial — that  there  might  be  a 
VOL.  LXXII. 


little  somewhere,  but  not  much 
of  it.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  address.  Such  a 
description  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  he  could  not 
sanction  by  his  vote,  and  he  was 
driven  to  take  the  other,  and,  as  he 
thought,  more  correct  description 
which  the  amendment  presented, 
as  approaching  nearer  to  truth,  in 
conveying  what  he  and  the  public 
felt.  This  vote  he  gave  with  re¬ 
luctance.  It  was  a  vote  wrung 
from  him,  and  in  giving  it,  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  having  his  motive 
misconstrued.  If  he  could  bring 
himself  to  think  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
displace  the  present  government, 
it  should  not  have  his  vote,  and 
imperfect  as  the  original  address 
was,  he  would  prefer  lending  it 
his  support  in  such  an  alternative. 
In  an  equal  spirit  should  his  de¬ 
cision  be  formed,  if  he  thought  the 
amendment  were  in  any  degree 
calculated  to  pledge  him  one  step 
in  the  line  of  policy  involved  in 
the  general  principles  attributed  to 
its  promoters— -if,  for  instance,  his 
vote  for  the  amendment  were  to  be 
said,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
commit  him  in  retracing  the  com¬ 
mercial  steps  which  the  country 
had  taken,— -if,  above  all,  he  were 
to  be  implicated  in  the  least  de¬ 
sire  to  tamper  with  the  currency  as 
at  present  established, — bad  as  the 
alternative  was,  either  to  vote  for 
this  address,  or  give  the  vote  which 
the  amendment  called  for,  he  re¬ 
peated,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
raise  his  voice  for  the  former. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  likewise  de¬ 
clared,  that,  if  he  thought  his  vote 
for  the  amendment;  or  the  issue  of 
debate,  were  to  decide  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  ministers 
in  office,  he  would  gladly  lend 
them  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

[C] 
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These  declarations,  however,  of 
some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  opposition,  did  not  prevent 
their  adherents  from  carrying  their 
votes  to  the  ministry;  and,  on  a 
division,  the  amendment  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  158  against  105.  The 
majority  of  fifty-three  contained 
about  thirty  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  while  his  colleague, 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  voted  for  the 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Hume,  the 
most  frequent  declaimer  on  public 
distress  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  yet  seen. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the 
report  on  the  address  was  brought 
up,  the  marquis  of  Blandford  in¬ 
troduced  the  subject  of  parliament¬ 
ary  reform,  and  prepared  an 
amendment  such  as  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  offered  as  an  address.  He 
moved  that  the  following  “whole¬ 
some  admonition  to  the  throne,” 
should  be  appended  to  the  address : 

“That  this  House  feels  itself 
called  upon,  in  the  awful  and  alarm¬ 
ing  state  of  universal  distress  into 
which  the  landed,  commercial,  and 
all  the  great  productive  interests 
of  the  country  are  at  this  moment 
plunged,  to  take  care  that  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  shall  not  be  the  only  person 
in  your  dominions  ignorant  of  such 
an  astounding  fact,  as  well  as  of 
the  consequent  impending  danger 
to  the  throne,  and  other  great  na¬ 
tional  institutions  established  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  for 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
people  over  whom  your  Majesty 
has  been  called  to  preside. 

“  That  this  House  is  at  no  loss  to 
indicate  the  real  cause  of  this  most 
unnatural  state  of  things,  and,  in 
justice  to  your  Majesty  and  the 
whole  nation,  it  can  no  longer  he¬ 
sitate  to  proclaim  that  cause  to  the 
world. 


“It  is  a  fact  already  too  noto¬ 
rious,  that  this  House,  which  was 
intended  by  our  ancient  and  admir¬ 
able  constitution  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  nation’s  purse,  has,  from 
causes  now  unnecessary  to  be  detail¬ 
ed,  been  nominated,  for  the  greater 
part,  by  a  few  proprietors  of  close 
and  decayed  boroughs,  and  by  a 
few  other  individuals,  who,  by  the 
mere  power  of  mone3r,  employed  in 
means  absolutely  and  positively 
forbidden  by  the  laws,  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  f  domination,’  also  express¬ 
ly  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament, 
over  certain  other  cities  and 
boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“  That  in  consequence  of  this 
departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  the  nation  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  natural  guardian, 
and  has,  in  consequence,  become  so 
burthened  in  the  expensive  estab¬ 
lishments  of  all  kinds,  that,  in  a 
period  much  shorter  than  the  life 
of  man,  the  taxation  has  in¬ 
creased  from  9,000, 000/.  to  nearly 
60,000,000/.  a  year ;  and  the  poor- 
rates,  or  parochial  assessments, 
during  the  same  period,  have 
augmented  from  1,500,000/.  to 
8,000;000/.  annually. 

“  That  to  render  such  a  mass 
of  taxation,  so  disproportionate 
to  the  whole  wealth  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  any  degree  supportable, 
recourse  has  been  had,  either  from 
ignorance  or  design,  to  the  most 
monstrous  schemes  in  tampering 
with  the  currency  or  circulating 
money  of  the  country ;  at  one  time 
by  greatly  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  same,  and  at  another  time 
by  greatly  augmenting  such  value; 
and  at  each  and  every  of  such 
changes,  which  have  been  but 
too  often  repeated,  one  class  of 
the  community  after  another  has 
been  plunged  into  poverty,  misery, 
and  ruin,  while  the  sufferers. 
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without  any  fault  or  folly  of  their 
own,  have  been  hardly  able  to 
perceive  from  what  hand  these 
calamities  have  come  upon  them. 

“  That,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  with  this  knowledge  be¬ 
fore  its  eyes,  this  House  would 
consider  itself  lost  to  every  sense 
of  duty  towards  your  Majesty,  and 
guilty  of  treason  towards  the  peo¬ 
ple,  if  it  did  not  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  to  your  Majes¬ 
ty  its  solemn  conviction  that  the 
state  is  at  this  moment  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  that  no 
effectual  measures  of  salvation  will, 
or  can,  be  adopted,  until  the  people 
shall  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
share  in  the  legislation  of  the  coun¬ 
try- — that  is,  to  their  undoubted 
right,  according  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution,  of  choosing 
the  members  of  this  House.” 

This  amendment  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  O’Connell.  Mr.  Western, 
Mr.  Protheroe,  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Da¬ 
venport,  declared  themselves  friend¬ 
ly  to  its  spirit,  but  thought  it  was 
injudicious  to  bring  forward,  as  a 
mere  amendment  on  an  address,  a 
topic  of  such  immense  importance, 
well  deserving  a  deliberate  discus¬ 
sion  for  itself;  and  they  therefore 
expressed  their  hopes,  that  the 
mover  would  not  press  it  to  a  di¬ 
vision,  and  give  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  appearance  of  containing 
onlv  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  mem- 
hers  friendly  to  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form.  The  marquis  of  Blandford, 
however,  insisted  on  a  division,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  eleven 
members  voted  for  the  amendment 
and  ninety-six  against  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  on 
this  occasion,  sir  Francis  Burdett 
gave  the  ministry  fair  warning  that 
they  must  either  enter  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  whigs,  or  no 


longer  count  on  their  support,  and 
furnished  to  his  grace  of  Welling¬ 
ton  ample  means  of  estimating 
the  good  will  which  they  bore 
towards  him.  Sir  Francis  said, 
that,  when  he  found  the  prime 
minister  of  England,  “  so  shame¬ 
fully  insensible  to  sufferings  and 
distress  which  were  painfully 
apparent  throughout  the  land, — 
when,  instead  of  meeting  such  an 
overwhelming  pressure  of  calamity 
with  some  measure  of  relief,  or 
some  attempt  at  relief,  he  sought 
to  stifle  every  important  inquiry, — 
when  he  called  that  a  partial  and 
temporary  evil  which  was  both 
long-lived  and  universal,— -he  could 
not  look  on  such  a  mournful  crisis, 
in  which  public  misfortune  was 
insulted  by  ministerial  apathy, 
without  hailing  any  prospect  of 
change  in  the  system  that  produced 
it.  What  should  we  say  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  which  could  attribute  our 
distresses  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  the  application  of 
steam,  that  noble  improvement  in 
the  inventions  of  man,  to  which 
men  of  science  and  intelligence 
mainly  ascribe  our  prosperity  ?  He 
felt  a  high  and  an  unfeigned  re¬ 
spect  for  that  illustrious  person’s 
abilities  in  the  field ;  but  he  could 
not  now  help  thinking,  that  he  did 
himself  no  less  than  justice,  when 
he  said,  a  few  months  before  he 
accepted  his  present  office,  that 
he  should  be  a  fit  inmate  for  an 
asylum  of  a  peculiar  nature,  if  he 
ever  were  induced  to  take  such 
a  burthen  on  his  shoulders.  In 
fact,  both  lie  and  very  many  hon. 
members  about  him  had  long 
treated  the  illustrious  individual 
with  much  tenderness,  because 
they  felt  that  he  had  conferred  the 
greatest  benefit  on  his  country- 
He  was  the  only  man  in  England 
who  could  have  accomplished  what 
[C  2] 
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he  had  done,  and  he  his  praise  in 
proportion.  But  let  it  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered,  that,  if  his 
service  was  great,  his  recompense 
had  been  commensurate.  They  had 
repaid  him  abundantly  in  returns 
of  confidence  and  approbation.  The 
time,  however,  was  come  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  much  more. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  earl  Stan¬ 
hope  had  given  notice  that  he 
intended,  at  an  early  day,  to  bring 
the  state  of  the  country  under 
their  lordships’  notice  by  a  special 
motion.  In  fulfilment  of  this  notice, 
he  moved,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
that  their  lordships  should  resolve 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.  It  had  been  represented, 
he  said,  by  those  whose  only  poli¬ 
tical  vocation  was  to  join  in  every 
thing  with  the  ministry  which 
happened  for  the  time  to  exist, 
that  this  motion  was,  in  substance, 
though  not  in  form,  a  motion  for 
turning  out  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  such  had  been  his 
object,  his  motion  would  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  very  different  shape ;  he 
would  have  moved  at  once  for  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  to  dismiss 
them  from  his  counsels.  It  sound¬ 
ed  like  a  satire  on  ministers  to  say, 
that  a  successful  motion  for  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  necessarily  lead  to  their 
expulsion  from  power.  If  the 
statements  made  by  themselves 
were  true,  if  they  believed  in  their 
own  minds  the  language  which 
they  made  his  majesty  speak  to  the 
legislature,  if  they  were  right  in 
holding  that  only  partial  distress 
existed,  and  that  such  distress  as 
did  exist  would  be  found  to  origin¬ 
ate  in  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  parliament — if  all  these  things 


were  so,  their  truth  must  be  as¬ 
certained  by  inquiry  ;  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  publish  the  truth  of  them 
must  be  to  ministers  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  all  objects.  His  motion, 
instead  of  tending  to  injure  or  em¬ 
barrass  them,  must  terminate  for 
their  advantage,  if  the  represent¬ 
ation,  which  they  had  given  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  was  correct. 

The  proposition  on  which  his 
lordship  founded  his  motion  was, 
that  all  the  great  productive  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  were  suffer¬ 
ing  grievously  under  the  pressure 
of  a  distress,  the  tendency  of  which, 
if  not  checked,  was,  to  go  on  in¬ 
creasing.  The  first  of  these  inter¬ 
ests,  which  he  passed  in  review, 
was  agriculture.  Complaints  and 
applications  for  relief  had  come  up 
from  every  county ;  they  had 
been  disregarded,  probably  because 
they  were  couched  in  respectful 
language :  for  recent  experience 
had  shewn,  that,  if  they  had  form¬ 
ed  illegal  associations,  collected 
funds,  and  spoken  to  government 
in  the  language  of  intimidation, 
they  would  have  been  better  at¬ 
tended  to.  Of  the  reasonableness 
of  their  complaints  no  man  could 
doubt  who  knew  their  situation. 
Where  rents  still  continued  to  be 
paid,  and  that  was  by  no  means 
every  where,  they  were  paid,  not 
from  the  profits  of  the  farm,  but 
from  the  capital  of  the  farmer. 
Numbers  of  tenants  had  already 
been  driven  from  their  farms  in 
bankruptcy  and  beggary  ;  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  others  was  daily  extorted 
from  them  to  meet  their  current 
expenses,  and  when  that  capital 
was  exhausted,  they,  too,  must  go 
forth  ruined  men.  Reduce  your 
rents,  it  had  been  said,  and  you 
will  remove  the  mischief — this 
was  the  advice  always  given  by 
those  who  had  no  rents  to  receive, 
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and  drew  their  incomes  from  species 
of  property  better  protected.  No 
doubt,  when  every  kind  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  was  diminished 
in  value,  a  reduction  of  rent  was 
both  just  and  necessary  ;  but  such 
a  reduction  only  transferred  the 
pressure  from  the  tenant  to  bis 
landlord ;  the  latter  must  reduce 
bis  establishment ;  many  persons 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  would  bring  down  the 
price  of  labour  in  whatever  depart¬ 
ment  they  might  seek  a  new  occu- 
pation.  Moreover,  the  expedient 
had  been  tried,  rents  had  already 
been  reduced  fifty  per  cent ;  it 
was  a  process  which  could  not  go 
on  ad  infinitum ,  and  could  not  be 
applied  at  all  in  those  numerous 
instances  in  which  no  rent  what¬ 
ever  was  paid.  It  had  recently 
been  stated  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  remained  hitherto  uncontra¬ 
dicted,  that  the  expenses  of  an 
acre  of  arable  land,  exclusive  of  the 
rent,  exceeded  by  6.?.  the  returns 
derived  from  it.  The  misfortune 
of  the  landowners  was,  that  the 
very  distress  among  the  agricul¬ 
turists  became  itself  a  new  bur¬ 
then  upon  the  landlord,  who  already 
was  suffering:  for  the  poor-rates 
had  increased,  and  were  increasing 
at  a  rate  which  was  scarcely  credi¬ 
ble.  In  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  a 
fertile  district,  they  amounted  to 
SO.?,  an  acre.  The  House  had 
been  informed  on  a  previous 
evening  bv  a  noble  viscount  (Tor- 
rington)  that,  in  the  parish  of 
Mereworth,  in  which  he  resid¬ 
ed,  the  local  assessments  reach¬ 
ed  within  40/.  of  their  whole  rent¬ 
al.  What,  then,  remained  to  be 
divided  between  the  tenant  and 
landlord  as  profit  and  rent  ? 
He  himself  knew  a  parish  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  where  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  did  not  suffice  to  maintain  the 
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poor,  and  neighbouring  parishes 
had  been  applied  to  to  give  them 
relief.  Their  lordships  could  not 
but  know  the  deplorable  state  to 
which  the  labourers  had  been  re¬ 
duced  in  various  districts  of  the 
country,  degraded  to  the  level  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  yoked  like 
cattle  to  the  wain,  to  draw  loads 
from  one  place  to  another — and 
this  in  a  country,  which,  boasting 
of  its  free  constitution,  affected  to 
look  down  with  compassion  on  the 
condition  of  its  neighbours.  The 
land-owners  were  not  safe  for  a 
single  year.  On  one  hand,  they 
already  held  their  estates,  in  truth, 
merely  as  trustees  for  the  fund- 
holders  ;  on  the  other,  the  increas¬ 
ing  misery  of  their  inferiors,  un¬ 
able  to  obtain,  not  merely  the  com¬ 
forts  to  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed,  but  even  reasonable 
sustenance,  would  demand,  and, 
by  their  superior  numbers  would 
enforce,  a  partition  of  the  land. 
The  existing  state  of  things,  if  not 
speedily  remedied,  must  end  in 
anarchy  and  ruin ;  and  surely  it 
did  not  become  parliament  to  re¬ 
fuse  even  to  inquire  whether  a 
remedy  could  be  found. 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  population  in  any  re¬ 
spect  better.  Which  of  their  lord- 
ships  could  bear  to  think  of  the 
situation  of  artisans  unable  to  earn 
more  than  3d.  or  4c/.  per  day  ? 
Such  men  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
very  little  to  fear.  Of  the  artisans 
who  received  employment — for 
manv  could  find  none — a  great 
proportion  worked  for  wages, 
which,  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  article  on  which  they 
were  employed,  were  altogether 
deceptive.  At  Birmingham,  one 
of  the  staple  articles  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  had  fallen  in  value  one 
half ;  but  the  wages  of  the  work- 
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men  employed  upon  it  had  fallen 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  and 
did  not  now  exceed  one-fourth  of 
their  former  amount.  To  ascribe 
the  low  rate  of  wages  among 
artisans  to  machinery  and  steam, 
was  the  very  perfection  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  Was  it  only  of  late  that 
machinery  and  steam  had  been 
used  in  our  manufactures  ?  More¬ 
over,  if  machinery  injured  the 
artisan,  it  ought  to  benefit,  instead 
of  injuring  the  master  manufac¬ 
turer  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
masters,  too,  were  distressed,  and 
unable  to  realize  the  smallest  profit 
from  the  employment  of  their  shill 
and  capital.  Nor  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  distress  rendered  at  all 
questionable  by  the  fact,  that  the 
official  value  of  our  exports  during 
the  last  year  had  increased ;  the 
quantity,  as  measured  by  its  real 
value,  had  very  considerably  de¬ 
creased.  The  manufacturers  of 
England  were  ready  to  prove  at 
the  bar,  that  both  the  foreign  and 
the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
had  been  conducted  with  loss,  or 
without  profit.  It  was  well  known 
that  many  of  these  goods  which 
went  to  swell  the  apparent  amount 
of  the  exports,  had  been  carried  to 
another  hemisphere,  had  there 
been  offered  for  sale  in  vain,  had 
been  re-imported,  and  sold  here, 
at  an  immense  expense.  Such 
was  the  value  of  the  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  official  lists  of 
exports. 

Then  what  was  the  state  of  the 
shipping  interest  ?  The  ship¬ 
owners  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  business  without  incur¬ 
ring  loss ;  to  realize  profit  was  out 
of  the  question.  Many  of  them 
had  preferred  parting  with  their 
snips  at  a  certain  loss  of  forty  per 
cent,  to  continuing  to  hold  them 
at  the  risk  of  a  loss  still  greater. 


If  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
trade,  therefore,  could  be  said  to 
be  labouring  under  distress,  when 
they  yielded  no  profit  to  those  who 
invested  their  capital,  and  scarcely 
a  miserable  subsistence  to  those 
who  consumed  their  labour  in  them, 
all  these  interests  were  at  present 
in  a  state  of  unequalled,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  hopeless  distress.  The 
symptoms  to  which  ministers 
pointed,  as  those  of  returning 
health,  were  utterly  fallacious. 
The  traffic  on  canals  and  rail-roads 
was  said  to  have  increased,  and  to 
prove  an  increased  consumption  of 
the  articles  carried.  But  the  very 
same  effect  would  be  produced,  if 
the  goods  had  been  transported  on 
speculation,  and  hawked  about 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  for  sale,  either  in  vain,  or 
at  ruinous  prices.  With  an  increas¬ 
ing  population,  consumption  must 
increase  to  some  extent,  because 
the  addition  to  the  population  could 
not  absolutely  famish;  but  the  evil 
lay  here,  that  it  was  consumption 
which  still  furnished  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  creating  the  articles  con¬ 
sumed,  the  means,  not  of  living 
with  any  reasonable  comfort,  but 
of  mere  squalid  starvation.  The 
minister  had  told  them  likewise  to 
look  at  the  number  of  new  houses 
which  were  springing  up,  and  had 
asked,  whether  those  who  paid  the 
rents  of  them  could  be  distressed. 
But  nobody  had  ever  said  that 
every  man  in  the  country  was  dis¬ 
tressed.  Who  had  ever  said  that 
the  fund-holders  and  annuitants 
were  distressed.  They  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish,  like  rank  and 
noxious  weeds  among  surrounding 
ruins :  they  still  drew  their  fixed 
incomes ;  but  their  security,  too, 
was  diminishing  ;  for  that  security 
depended  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  revenue ;  and  the  revenue,  as 
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the  natural  result  of  the  misery  of 
all  the  productive  classes  of  society, 
was  falling  off. 

Was  it,  then,  the  duty  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
shut  its  eyes  and  its  ears  to  every 
thing  around  it — to  declare,  with 
cold  indifference,  that  the  distress 
should  be  left  to  remedy  itself;  to 
refuse  to  investigate  its  causes, 
or  even  to  attempt  to  find  a 
remedy?  At  no  time  had  the 
state  of  society  in  this  country  been 
so  perilous — not  even  amid  the 
infections  of  the  F rench  Revolution. 
We  had  then,  to  be  sure,  conspi¬ 
racies  formed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  rebellion  raging  in  Ireland, 
a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  and  the 
apostles  of  sedition  were  scattering 
abroad  their  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  ;  but  all  these  sources  of 
danger  were  neutralized  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  being 
then  happy,  contented,  and  pros¬ 
perous,  and  not,  as  they  now  were, 
afflicted  with  intolerable  distress, 
which  naturally  had  excited  gene¬ 
ral  discontent,  and,  unless  reme¬ 
died,  would  as  naturally  terminate 
in  general  disaffection.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedies  to  be 
applied,  he  would  not  now  enter 
upon  them  ;  they  ought  to  follow 
from  the  facts  to  be  brought  out 
by  investigation,  and  inquiry  was 
what  he  wanted  at  present.  Such 
an  inquiry  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  England,  who  would 
not  remain,  and  ought  not  to  re¬ 
main,  patient  under  such  intoler¬ 
able  sufferings,  if  no  attempt  was 
even  made  to  investigate  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  administer  relief.  The 
inquiry  ought  to  be  fairly  and 
openly  conducted,  not  by  a  select 
committee,  which  would  be  named 
by  the  government,  and  represent 
only  government  opinions.  He, 
therefore,  moved,  that  the  House 


should  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  internal  state 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Goderich,  who  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  make  himself  the  prolo¬ 
cutor  of  the  government  in  the 
upper  House,  on  all  questions  of 
trade  and  finance,  opposed  the 
motion.  He  had  expected,  he  said, 
that  it  would  have  been  supported 
by  something  better  than  the  two 
undeniable  propositions,  that  there 
was  great  distress  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  relieve  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  He  had  expected 
that  the  noble  mover  would  have 
stated  the  causes  which,  in  his 
view  of  the  matter,  had  produced 
the  distress  of  the  country,  and 
given  some  notion  of  the  remedies 
which  he  thought  applicable  to  the 
disease  ;  but  in  regard  to  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  House  had 
been  left  in  the  dark.  The  pro¬ 
posed  mode  of  inquiry,  too,  was 
peculiarly  cumbersome  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  An  investigation  extend¬ 
ing  into  so  many  departments,  and 
necessarily  involving  so  much  de¬ 
tail,  would  be  much  more  effective¬ 
ly  conducted  by  a  select  committee 
— for  there  wras  nothing  in  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  a  select  committee 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  go¬ 
vernment.  His  majesty’s  ministers 
sat  likewise  in  committees  of  the 
whole  House,  and  their  influence, 
if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  would 
be  felt  equally  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  But,  while  he  must  resist 
a  mode  of  inquiry  which  promised 
nothing,  he  was  far  from  saying 
that  it  was  impossible  for  parlia¬ 
ment  to  do  any  thing.  It  did  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  that,  in  relation  to  the 
currency  and  the  state  of  our  tax¬ 
ation,  parliament  might  afford  ma¬ 
terial  relief  to  the  country.  He 
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liad  never  doubted,  that  the  return 
to  a  metallic  currency  would  be 
followed  by  a  great  and  general 
pressure;  but  it  was  right  to 
effect  it,  as  being  a  smaller  evil 
than  the  continued  depreciation  of 
the  currency  itself.  But,  in  his 
apprehension,  the  amount  of  our 
circulation  was  unnecessarily  low, 
and  might  be  made  larger  without 
the  smallest  danger  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  not  enough  to  say, 
that  it  amounted  to  sixty-five  mil¬ 
lions,  and  that  this  was  larger  than 
the  circulation  at  any  former  period. 
Its  sufficiency  did  not  depend  on 
the  absolute  quantity  circulating  ; 
the  same  amount  might  be  too 
large  at  one  time,  and  too  small 
at  another.  We  had  a  system  of 
banking  so  constructed,  that,  while 
the  issues  of  country  bank  paper 
were  liable,  at  certain  moments,  to 
be  too  rashly  extended,  at  others, 
in  a  season  of  apprehension,  they 
were  often  as  rashly  restrained, 
and  a  vacuum  was  left  in  the 
general  circulation,  which  was 
pregnant  with  distress.  Under 
something  of  this  sort  he  thought 
the  country  was  now  suffering, 
and  he  believed  most  unnecessarily. 
The  remedy  was,  to  give  greater 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of 
banks  on  sounder  principles.  As 
yet  the  Bank  charter  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement ; 
but  it  had  now  arrived  within 
about  three  years  of  its  termination, 
and  it  was  totally  impossible  that 
it  could  be  renewed,  unless  the 
Bank  were  ready  to  afford  greater 
facility  to  the  establishment  of 
joint-stock  banking  companies 
throughout  the  country,  similar  to 
the  Scotch  banks  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  bank  of  Ireland.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  Bank  of  England 
could  supply  the  whole  currency  of 
such  a  country  as  this.  It  knew 


nothing  of  the  supplies  of  notes 
issued  by  other  banks  ;  the  country 
bankers  were  likewise  ignorant  of 
the  general  issues ;  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  equally  in  the  dark,  and 
on  every  question  of  currency  was 
obliged  to  mix  up  mere  glimpses 
of  information  with  conjectural 
speculations,  and  thence  deduce 
results  which,  to  be  useful,  ought 
to  be  drawn  from  strict  data  of 
facts. 

The  other  point  in  which  his 
lordship  thought  parliament  might 
do  something  for  the  country  was, 
a  reduction  of  taxation.  During  the 
two  years  that  he  himself  had  been 
Chancellor  of  theExchequer,  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  nine  millions  had 
been  removed ;  but  that  amount 
had  not  been  eventually  lost  to  the 
revenue  ;  in  some  heads  of  receipt 
there  had  been  a  diminution ;  but  in 
others  there  had  been  not  only  no 
loss,  but  a  great  increase.  This 
was  a  practical  proof  of  what  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  remitting 
taxes  without  endangering  the 
revenue  ;  and  his  firm  conviction 
was,  that  a  considerable  reduction 
might  be  made  at  this  moment 
without  any  permanent  risk  of  the 
revenue  suffering.  The  tax  on 
hops  might  be  removed,  the  oldest 
tax  they  had,  and  combining  every 
possible  objection  that  could  lie 
against  any  impost.  Its  produce 
could  not  exceed  250,000/.  ;  it  was 
imposed  while  the  article  was  still 
growing:,  before  a  shilling  could 
be  realized  upon  it — before  it  could 
be  known  whether  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  worth  40/.  or  400/.  :  it 
brought  Excise-officers  even  into 
people’s  gardens,  and  created  every 
sort  of  harassing  supervision. 
Another  tax,  which  might  be 
gotten  rid  of,  was  that  upon 
printed-cottons  —  levied  through 
the  medium  of  Excise-officers,  oaths. 
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restrictions,  and  a  system  of  the  most 
complete  annoyance — not  levied  in 
Ireland  at  all  —  producing  about 
two  millions,  of  which  1,500,000/, 
or  1,600,000/.  was  at  last  paid  back 
to  the  public — so  that  we  began 
by  levying,  and  that  in  the  most 
obnoxious  way,  2,000,000/.,  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise,  for  the  public  service, 
400,000/.  Another  tax,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  which  would  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  every  class  in  the 
community,  was  that  upon  leather. 
It  was  only  three  half-pence  in 
the  pound  on  an  article  worth  1 5$.; 
but  it  entered,  with  extreme  in¬ 
convenience,  into  the  most  minute 
concerns  of  the  trader.  The  tan¬ 
ner  could  not  be  a  currier;  he  had 
to  keep  vats  of  particular  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  work  at  particular  times ; 
he  could  try  no  experiments;  he 
could  avail  himself  of  no  improve¬ 
ments  in  chemical  science  :  he  had 
to  follow  the  beaten  path,  hamper¬ 
ed  and  harassed  at  every  step.  It 
had  this  additional  evil,  that, 
although  half  of  the  tax  had  been 
reduced  without  producing  any 
benefit  to  the  public,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the 
amount  was  distributed,  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  was  kept  up  to 
collect  the  remainder.  These  three 
taxes  w7ould  yield  a  reduction  of 
one  million ;  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  sea-borne  duty  on  coals, 
amounting  to  about  600,000/., 
should  not  likewise  be  taken  off. 
In  these,  or  in  similar  reductions, 
parliament  might  ease  the  burthens 
of  the  community  to  the  extent  of 
an  immediate  saving  of  1,700,000/., 
without  the  smallest  risk  of  endan¬ 
gering  the  general  revenue;  indeed, 
they  might,  he  thought,  safely 
proceed  further  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
duction  ;  but  to  the  degree  he  had 
mentioned  they  could  at  once  ad¬ 
vance,  and  so  far  administer  benefit 
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to  the  country.  All  this  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  improvement  to 
which  he  looked  forward  in  the 
management  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  of  its  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem.  Notwithstanding  the  press¬ 
ure  of  existing  distress,  there  were 
in  these  means  of  relief,  as  well  as 
in  other  circumstances  to  which  he 
ardently  looked  forward,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  far  from  being  as 
hopeless  as  some  were  prone  to 
think.  There  was,  too,  another 
source  of  consolation  to  which  he 
looked  forward,  namely,  the  new 
arrangement  with  the  East  India 
Company.  Without  anticipating 
the  result,  or  the  precise  amount  of 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  that 
quarter,  this  he  would  say,  that,  in 
whatever  manner  the  settlement 
was  effected,  it  could  not  be  termi¬ 
nated  in  any  way  which  would  not 
be  to  the  advantage  of  this  country. 
He  had  the  strongest  hopes,  like¬ 
wise,  when  he  looked  to  Ireland _ 

Having  removed,  by  the  beneficent 
act  of  last  session,  the  barrier  which 
had  so  long  impeded  the  march 
of  improvement  in  Ireland,  they 
might  calculate  with  certainty, 
judging  from  the  reason  afforded 
by  the  light  of  history  in  all  times, 
that  the  day  was  fast  approaching, 
when  she  would  establish  her  pros¬ 
perity,  and  strengthen  the  resources 
of  this  country,  instead  of  being  a 
blot  upon  her  character,  and  a  re¬ 
proach  to  her  form  of  government. 
When  he  considered  that  at  this 
moment  the  whole  revenue  of 
Ireland  did  not  exceed  3,800,000/., 
a  pitiful  sum  for  the  entire  re¬ 
sources  of  a  nation  with  such 
fruitful  capabilities,  he  was  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  sister  kingdom 
would  soon  be  administering  to  the 
permanent  strength  of  this  country, 
in  return  for  the  advantages  which 
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peace  and  tranquillity  could  not  fail 
to  afford  her.  He  could  have  no 
earthly  motive  but  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  humble  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  his  country  in  thus 
expressing  his  opinions.  If  he  could 
bring  himself  to  think  that  the 
noble  earl's  motion  was  calculated 
to  effect  the  purpose  which  he  gave 
him  credit  for  having  in  view,  it 
should  have  his  support ;  but 
because  he  thought  there  were 
other  and  more  practical  reme¬ 
dies,  which  might  be  immedi¬ 
ately  applied,  he  dissented  from 
his  proposition,  and  preferred  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  more  direct 
path  of  administering  relief  to  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  declared, 
that  he  wTas  friendly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inquiry,  and  would  vote 
for  inquiry  in  a  practicable  and 
expedient  way  ;  but  he  could  not 
support  the  motion  before  the 
House,  because  he  thought  it,  in 
its  present  form,  neither  practic¬ 
able  nor  expedient.  His  lordship 
assigned  many  causes  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  distress  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevailed.  Much  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
a  metallic  currency,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  small  notes.  These 
measures  had  been  adopted  with¬ 
out  giving  the  country  time  to 
prepare  itself  for  the  change ;  but 
having  been  adopted,  they  ought 
not  now  to  be  interfered  with. 
Another  cause  of  distress  was  to 
be  found,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  machinery,  which 
deprived  many  persons  of  employ¬ 
ment.  A  third  source  of  the  evil 
lay  in  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers, 
who  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance 
the  remuneration  of  the  English 
labourer.  Another  cause  of  in¬ 
creasing  distress  lay  in  the  poor- 
laws,  which,  by  apportioning  the 


relief  afforded  to  a  man  according 
to  the  number  of  his  family,  held 
out  a  premium  to  inconsiderate 
marriages.  Much  of  the  misery 
which  prevailed  was  likewise  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  imperfect  system  of 
banking,  which  made  loans  be 
withheld  that  otherwise  would  be 
granted;  much  of  it  to  the  bad 
harvests  of  the  last  twTo  years; 
much  of  it  to  the  mode  in  which 
wmalth  was  at  present  distributed, 
and  the  immense  accumulation  of 
capital  in  a  few  hands.  Relief 
ought  to  be  sought  by  reducing  the 
taxes  which  bore  more  immediately 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  in  com¬ 
muting  them,  if  necessary,  for  an 
income  or  property  tax,  affecting 
the  fundholders  as  well  as  the 
other  classes  of  society.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  fundholder  did  not  pay 
his  due  share,  owing  to  the  changes 
in  the  currency,  the  sinking-fund 
system,  and  other  financial  mea¬ 
sures,  which  had  all  operated  for 
his  benefit. 

The  motion  -was  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Eldon.  The  former  insisted  prin¬ 
cipally  on  various  facts,  proving  the 
wide  extent,  and  heavy  pressure 
of  the  distress  which  prevailed, 
and  maintained  that,  in  common 
sense,  the  causes  of  the  misfortune 
should  be  investigated,  before 
means  for  removing  them  were 
tendered. 

Lord  Eldon  declared,  it  would 
appear  most  strange  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  that  ministers 
should  come  down  to  parliament 
and  tell  them  that  there  were 
“other  causes”  for  the  distress  of 
the  country,  which  they  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  specify,  and 
which  they  left  to  each  man's 
sagacity  to  guess  at  as  he  might. 
The  smallest  consideration  of 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  the 
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present  not  partial,  but  all-per- 
vading  distress,  would  have  been 
received  by  the  country  at  large 
with  gratitude.  He  was  the 
more  confident  in  this  assertion, 
when  he  bore  in  mind  the  pacific 
and  loyal  demeanor  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  thousands  who  were  suf¬ 
fering  under  the  most  pinching 
distress,  and  who,  he  hoped,  would 
be  prevented  from  being  drawn 
away  from  the  line  of  good  con¬ 
duct  by  the  expressed  determina¬ 
tion  of  parliament  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  their  sufferings, 
with  a  view  to  remedy  them  so 
far  as  circumstances  might  per¬ 
mit.  There  were  two  ways  pro¬ 
posed  to  effect  this  inquiry  — 
namely,  a  select  committee,  and  a 
committee  of  the  whole  blouse.  If 
both  modes  of  inquiry  were  ob¬ 
jected  to,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  other  constitutional  means 
were  within  the  reach  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  If  both  a  select  committee, 
and  one  of  the  whole  House,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  causes  of  a  distress 
which  no  man  could  take  it  upon 
him  to  deny,  were  refused  by  the 
noble  duke,  were  not  their  lord- 
ships’  inquisitorial  functions  at  an 
end?  When  their  lordships  were 
told  that  there  were  other  causes 
for  the  existing  distress,  for  which 
there  was  no  legislative  remedy, 
was  it  not  incumbent  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  specify  those  causes, 
in  order  that  parliament  might  de¬ 
termine  for  itself  how  far  the  re¬ 
medy  was  beyond  its  reach,  or 
whether  a  legislative  remedy  could 
be  applied  to  any  or  all  of  them  ? 
Judging  from  the  speeches  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
he  should  infer  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  determined  that  no 
committee  of  inquiry,  select  or 
otherwise,  should  be  appointed,  to 
investigate  those  <f  other  causes’" 


of  the  distress  which  were  declared 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  remedy ;  and  yet  he  knew  that 
it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
solemn  duty,  of  that  House  to 
ask,  what  were  the  other  causes, 
and  why  they  did  not  admit  of  a 
legislative  remedy.  The  speech 
of  lord  Goderich  contained,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  a  flat  contra¬ 
diction  ;  for  he  set  out  with  stat¬ 
ing,  that  the  causes  of  the  distress 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  yet  he  proposed  mea¬ 
sures  which  he  said  would  allevi¬ 
ate  that  distress.  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  the  same  spirit,  enlarged  the 
catalogue  of  remedies,  so  as  to 
propose  some  dozen  means  or  re¬ 
medies,  if  the  House  would  only 
condescend  to  act  on  them,  and  yet 
the  distress  was  said  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  parliament.  That  is, 
they  were  ready  to  vote  on  the 
assumption,  that  parliament  could 
do  nothing  to  relieve  distress, — 
while  in  their  speeches  they  de¬ 
clared,  that,  if  parliament  would 
only  do  what  they  wished  it  to 
do,  it  would  alleviate  that  dis¬ 
tress  most  sensibly.  Whether  their 
proposed  remedies  were  the  right 
ones,  he  would  not  take  upon  him¬ 
self  to  say ;  but  neither  could  he  im¬ 
agine  why  these  noble  lords  should 
resist  an  inquiry  which  would 
shew  whether  they  were,  or  were 
not  applicable.  Though  entertain¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  both  these 
noble  lords,  he  thought  it  better 
for  their  lordships  not  to  take  their 
doctrines  on  trust,  but  to  follow 
the  old  constitutional  mode  of 
ascertaining  for  themselves,  by  a 
committee,  what  were  the  causes 
of  the  distress,  what  were  the  re¬ 
medies,  and  how  far  they  fell 
within  the  reach  and  aid  of  par¬ 
liament  If  it  should  happen  to 
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be  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the 
public  suffering,  and  that  could 
be  very  speedily  ascertained,  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  that  no  duty  was 
more  necessary,  more  imperious, 
or  more  pressing,  and  it  behoved 
them  with  proportionate  zeal  and 
promptitude  to  discharge  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  com¬ 
plained,  that,  although  professedly 
the  motion  was  not  made  from  any 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  present 
government,  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  discussion  was  very 
different.  Fie  fully  assented  to 
the  principle,  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
and  distresses  of  the  people ;  but 
that  design,  he  submitted,  could 
never  in  any  wise  be  promoted 
by  invidiously  suggesting  personal 
accusations  against  the  members  of 
his  majesty’s  government.  That 
distress  existed  no  man  could 
doubt;  but  any  committee  for 
inquiry  he  would  oppose  as  inex¬ 
pedient,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  House.  What  re¬ 
medy  had  the  noble  earl  in  con¬ 
templation,  when  he  demanded 
a  committee  of  inquiry  ?  And 
unless  some  practical  measure  of 
relief  could  be  suggested,  it  was 
manifest  that  such  a  committee 
could  never  be  productive  of  be¬ 
nefit  or  advantage.  In  regard 
to  agriculture,  did  the  supporters 
of  the  motion  mean  to  propose  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-law?  If  that 
were  the  intended  specific,  he 
would  at  once  meet  it  with  un¬ 
qualified  opposition.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  agriculturist 
received  fair  value  for  his  labour, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  im¬ 
portation  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  before.  In  manufactures, 
the  low  prices,  undoubtedly,  arose. 


in  a  very  great  measure,  from 
a  competition  which  parliament 
could  not  prevent.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  the  continental  countries, 
which,  for  thirty  years,  had  been 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
armies,  and  the  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  them,  naturally  directed  their 
attention  and  energies  towards 
manufactures.  The  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  was,  a  fall  in  prices 
in  this  country.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1814,  cotton  in  England  was  sold  * 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  2d.,  and,  including 
the  duty,  at  2s.  4>d. ;  in  1817,  it 
might  be  had  at  !<?.  8d .;  and  in 
1829,  6c/. ;  thus  progressively 

decreasing  down  to  the  present 
time.  Again,  silk  in  1814  was  at 
the  rate  of  ll.  4 s.  ;  and,  including 
the  duty,  at  ll.  19s-;  while  in 
1829,  it  was  fallen  to  8.?.  10c/.;  and, 
including  the  duty,  to  8s.  11  d. 
Spanish  sheep’s  wool,  an  article 
very  common  in  this  country,  dur¬ 
ing  1814  was  8^.  2d.,  and,  in¬ 
cluding  the  duty,  8s.  3d. ;  but  in 
1829,  we  find  it  at  25.  3d.,  and, 
including  the  dutjg  at  2s.  4c/. 
This  was  obviously  beyond  the 
control  of  parliament,  and  not  to  be 
remedied  by  any  provisions  of  the 
legislature,  proceeding,  as  it  did, 
from  causes  without  the  sphere  of 
parliamentary  enactments.  Then 
the  price  of  fir  timber,  in  1814, 
was  3l.  4s.  11c/.,  and,  duty  in¬ 
clusive,  10/.  5s.;  while  in  1829  it 
amounted  to  only  2l.  4 s.,  and,  duty 
inclusive,  to  4/.  195.  In  fact,  he 
had  no  doubt  but  manufacturers, 
speaking  generally,  made,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  five  times  the 
amount  they  did  at  present,  owing 
to  the  natural  effects  of  foreign 
competition,  steam,  and  machinery. 
Even  where  there  was  no  com¬ 
petition,  there  had  been  a  propor¬ 
tionable  reduction  of  prices,  as  in 
pottery- ware,  and  in  the  iron 
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trade.  Both  cause  and  effect,  in 
cases  like  these,  were,  and  would 
always  remain,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  control  of  parliament,  how¬ 
ever  well  inclined  to  apply  a  re¬ 
medy.  He  defied  the  noble  lords 
opposite,  with  all  their  powers,  to 
do  any  thing  whatever  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  should  be  at  once  poli¬ 
tic  and  satisfactory, — expedient  and 
efficacious.  Was  it  fitting,  then,  he 
would  ask,  that  parliament  should 
attempt  to  interfere,  when  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  do  good  ?  It 
was  easy  enough  to  propose  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House. 
That  was  doing  nothing,  for  it  led 
to  no  remedy  whatever.  The 
noble  mover  would  simply  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  go  into  a  commit¬ 
tee,  but  to  what  end  would  they 
follow  his  counsel,  if  he  could  lead 
them  no  farther?  and  not  one  step 
farther  had  he  gone.  He  had  been 
arraigned  for  asserting  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  distress  was  not  so  great  as 
some  others  believed,  and  for  being 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.*  but  he  was  resolved  to 
tell  plainly  and  honestly  what  he 
thought,  regardless  of  the  odium 
he  should  incur  from  those  whose 
prejudices  his  candour  and  sin¬ 
cerity  might  offend.  He  was  there 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  to 
flatter  the  predilections  and  pre¬ 
possessions  of  any  man  whomso¬ 
ever.  Admitting  that  distress  ex¬ 
isted  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
he  could  not  agree  with  those 
noble  lords  who  stated  that  it 
was  so  general.  He  would  beg 
of  noble  lords  to  look  at  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  most  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion — at  the  increase  of  buildings, 
not  merely  in  London,  but  in 
the  principal  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country, — and  he 
thought  they  would  find  much  to 
show  that  thepeople  were  making  a 
progress  to  something  like  prosper¬ 
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ity.  Let  their  lordships  also  look  at 
the  state  of  the  savings’  banks 
throughout  the  country.  A  measure 
had  some  time  back  been  adopted  to 
prevent  the  investment  of  money 
in  those  banks  beyond  a  certain 
amount  for  each  person,  in  order 
that  parties  not  entitled  to  it 
should  not  derive  the  advantage 
which  was  intended  for  the  poorer 
classes.  Large  sums  were  drawn 
out  of  those  banks  soon  after;  but 
they  quickly  came  back  again — and 
from  whom  ?  Why,  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  classes ; 
and  this  he  must  consider  as  a  proof 
that  the  distress  -was  not  so  general 
as  some  noble  lords  thought.  Their 
lordships  ought  likewise  not  to 
omit  from  their  consideration  the 
increased  traffic  on  the  rail-roads 
and  canals  in  the  country.  He 
knew  it  was  said  that  ministers 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
increase  as  a  proof  of  the  prosper¬ 
ous  state  of  the  country.  Lie 
would  not  rely  upon  that  of  itself, 
but  in  looking  at  the  general  state 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  omit 
from  his  consideration,  that,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  traffic  on 
those  rail-ways  and  canals  was 
nearly  doubled.  Taking  the  whole 
state  of  the  country  into  consider¬ 
ation,  he  would  ask,  whether  there 
was  not  an  improvement  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  former  years.  As  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  he  would 
observe,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
any  motion  for  any  documents 
which  might  tend  to  show  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  of  any  particular 
branch  of  industry  or  any  class  ; 
but  any  motion  of  that  kind  ought 
not  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  attack  on  the  government,  or 
any  individual  of  it,  but  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  there  had  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  that  debate,  many 
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circumstances,  and  that  there  did, 
in  fact,  exist  many  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  not  been  stated, 
which  would  justify  any  one  in 
calling  for  a  serious  and  deliberate 
inquiry,  by  this  House.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stat¬ 
ing  what  he  confidently  believed 
were  the  causes  of  this  distress. 
Though  he  was  fully  sensible  that 
much  of  the  distress  might  have 
arisen  from  the  transition  from  a 
state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace, 
yet  he  could  not  help  recollecting, 
that  a  very  great  part  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  from  which  they  had  now 
to  extricate  themselves,  was  to  be 
attributed  to  that  fatal  persever¬ 
ance,  with  which,  during  so  many 
years,  they  had  persisted  in  con¬ 
tracting  permanent,  money  engage¬ 
ments  in  a  depreciated  currency. 
That  was  the  root  of  the  evil  with 
which  they  had  now  to  contend  : 
but,  in  saying  this,  he  desired  to 
be  distinctly  understood  not  to  have 
forgotten  that,  unfortunate  as  those 
engagements  were,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  were  engagements,  which  the 
honour  and  credit  of  Parliament 
were  bound  to  respect,  and  which 
they  must  find  the  means  of  dis¬ 
charging.  It  was,  however,  one 
thing  to  see  the  cause,  and  another 
to  point  out  the  remedy.  For  the 
present,  he  confessed  that  he  saw 
but  one  means  of  uniting  all  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  subject,  arid  that  was 
retrenchment, — retrenchment,  he 
meant,  qualified  by  diminution  of 
taxation.  He  should  be  prepared 
to  give  his  assent  to  any  motion  for 
inquiry  likely  to  be  conducted  in 
such  a  form  as  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  appeared  to  call  for,  and  to 
obtain  a  sober  and  deliberate  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  but  he  did  not  think  an 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  the  blouse 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
state  of  the  country,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  their  lordships  to  legislate  with 


confidence,  or  in  a  manner  that 
would  afford  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  He  was  well  aware  of 
the  vast  utility  of  the  function  of 
that  form  of  the  House,  when  their 
lordships  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  their  whole  body, 
and  called  witnesses  to  the  bar: 
yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
think  that,  in  cases  so  complicated, 
so  remote  and  so  various  in  all  the 
ramifications  into  which  they  must 
necessarily  branch  out,  an  inquiry 
could  be  successfully  prosecuted  to 
a  beneficial  public  result.  And  if 
the  inquiry  could  not  be  so  con¬ 
ducted,  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  Why,  it  would  excite 
hopes,  and  wishes,  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  rivalships,  and  conten¬ 
tions,  and  there  would  be  present¬ 
ed  at  their  lordships’  bar,  a  scene 
which  would  neither  be  creditable 
to  that  House,  nor  honourable  to 
the  Legislature,  nor  without  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  public. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  like¬ 
wise,  expressed  his  opinion,  that  a 
general  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  lie  would  prefer  a  select 
committee,  and  if  that  should  fail  in 
coming  at  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
then  would  be  the  time  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  whole  House. 

Lord  King  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  (t  that  a  select  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  depressed  state  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining,  whether  any,  and  what, 
relief  could  be  afforded.”  The 
amendment,  however,  was  received 
with  as  little  favour  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  motion,  which  was  lost  on  a 
division,  by  118  to  25. 

At  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
period  of  the  session,  a  similar  mo¬ 
tion  was  made,  with  a  similar  re¬ 
sult,  in  the  Flouse  of  Commons; 
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Mr.  Davenport  having  moved,  on 
the  1 6th  of  March,  <f  that  the  pe¬ 
titions  complaining  of  distress  in 
various  classes  of  the  community, 
he  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
quire  into,  and  report  upon  the 
causes  of  that  distress,  and  the 
remedy  thereof.”  The  debate  was 
continued,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
18th,  19th.,  and  22nd,  but  to  detail 
the  arguments  and  the  views  of  the 
speakers,  would  be  tiresome  re¬ 
petition.  They  were  the  same 
that  had  been  used  in  the  House 
of  Lords, — used  by  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  and  presented,  there¬ 
fore,  under  a  greater  number  of 
modifications.  The  motion  was 
supported  on  the  admitted  fact  of 
the  prevailing  distress — the  duty 
of  the  House  to  give  relief,  if  possi¬ 
ble — the  necessity,  for  that  purpose, 
of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  evil, 
and  the  necessity  of  inquiry  to  get  at 
these  causes.  —  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  denied  that  the  distress  bore 
the  general  character  that  was 
ascribed  to  it.  Even  if  it  did,  to 
enter  into  so  wide  an  inquiry  was 
useless,  without  some  specific  reme¬ 
dy  being  pointed  at ;  but  either 
none  was  pointed  out,  or  if  it 
was,  it  was  bad,  such  as  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  currency,  or  it  could  he 
better  attained  by  a  special  motion 
on  that  particular  subject,  such  as  a 
reduction  of  taxation.  Great  objec¬ 
tions  were  taken,  too,  to  the  form 
of  the  proposed  inquiry.  There 
was  no  subject  of  any  difficulty, 
with  which  parliament  had  ever 
had  to  deal,  but  would  necessarily 
come  before  this  committee;  and 
how  could  the  whole  House  deal 
with  such  an  investigation.  What 
would  become  of  the  other  public 
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business,  while  such  an  inquiry 
was  going  on  ?  Sir  C.  Burrell 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
petitions  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee ;  but  this  propo¬ 
sal  was  still  more  vehemently  re¬ 
sisted,  Mr.  Peel  declaring,  that  the 
motion  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  was  the  better  of  the 
two.  There  all  members  were  on 
a  fair  equality,  and  the  public  was 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  going 
on.  But  if  a  select  committee 
were  appointed,  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible,  with  such  a  subject  before 
it,  that  it  could  make  a  report  dur¬ 
ing  either  this  or  the  following  ses¬ 
sion.  All  the  opponents  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  took  it  for  granted  that  the  ul¬ 
timate  views  of  its  supporters  were 
directed  towards  the  restoration  of 
a  paper  currency,  or,  at  least,  a 
modification  of  the  metallic  cur¬ 
rency,  and  that  to  grant  the  mo¬ 
tion  would  be  received  bv  the 

* 

public  as  an  announcement  that 
some  such  thing  was  intended ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  members 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  even 
if  errors  had  been,  in  some  degree, 
committed,  to  undo  now  what  had 
been  done,  would  occasion  more 
harm  than  good.  If  there  were 
any  particular  measures,  it  was 
said,  which  members  thought, 
would  be  beneficial,  let  them  be 
brought  forward,  and  each  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  its  own  merits.  In  such 
a  shape  the  subject  would  assume 
a  manageable  form  ;  but  by  launch¬ 
ing  into  an  investigation  which  in¬ 
cluded  every  thing,  the  House 
would  only  cause  fruitless  anxiety 
and  excitement,  and  awaken  hopes 
which  were  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  ere  they  were  formed. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Debate  on  Sir  James  Graham’s  Motion  for  reducing  the  Salaries  of 
Public  Officers — Resolutions  of  the  same  tendency  moved  by  Govern¬ 
ment — Motion  for  Reducing  the  Civil  and  Military  Establishments 
— Reductions  proposed  by  Government — Attempts  made  to  reduce 
the  Army  still  further— Speech  of  Mr.  Hume — Debate  on  Mr. 
P.  Thomson’s  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  revise  the  whole  System  of 
Taxation — Motion  for  reducing  certain  Pensions  in  the  Navy 
Estimates ,  carried  against  Ministers — Debate  on  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Motion  to  disallow  the  Salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
— Motion  for  Abolishing  the  Office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Ordnance — Debate  on  the  Emoluments  received  by  Members  of  the 
Privy -Council. 


Throughout  the  discus¬ 
sions  with  which  the  session 
commenced,  both  the  members  who 
had  opposed  the  government,  and 
most  of  those  who  sided  with  the 
ministry,  had  insisted  largely  on 
the  necessity  of  reducing  taxation, 
and  curtailing  the  public  expen¬ 
diture.  Ministers  had  declared 
themselves  willing  to  adopt  every 
practicable  saving  :  any  backward¬ 
ness  in  that  respect  was  a  dispo¬ 
sition  in  which  the  Whigs  could 
not  afford  to  support  them ;  and 
yet  they  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  resisting  various 
individual  propositions,  which  were 
brought  forward  as  measures  of 
proper  and  necessary  retrenchment. 

On  the  12  th  of  February,  sir  Jas. 
Graham,  one  of  the  members  for 
Cumberland,  who  acquired  for  him¬ 
self  some  reputation  as  a  speaker 
during  the  present  session,  moved 
for  a  reduction  of  all  the  salaries 
paid  to  official  persons.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  motion  was  this, — 
that,  subsequently  to  the  Bank  Re¬ 
striction  Act,  all  salaries  had  been 
increased,  because  the  expense  of 


living  had  increased  ;  therefore,  as 
the  restriction  had  been  removed, 
and  we  had  returned  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  the  salaries  ought  to  be  di¬ 
minished.  In  bringing  out  his 
case,  he  stated,  that  the  Bank  Re¬ 
striction  Act  of  1797  had  produced 
two  very  different  effects — a  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  currency,  and  a 
rise  of  prices.  That  this  rise  of 
prices  had  been  the  reason  for 
granting  increased  salaries,  was 
proved  by  the  admissions  of  every 
minister  who  had  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  when  he  asked,  in  1802,  an 
increase  of  the  civil  list,  said — 
“  When  gentlemen  refer  to  their 
experience  of  the  increased  value 
of  every  article  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
when  they  reflect  on  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times,  I  am  sure 
the  excess  of  the  civil  list,  which 
renders  an  addition  to  it  necessary, 
will  be  readily  accounted  for.” 
In  1804,  a  fresh  debt  was  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  civil  list ;  and  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  prime 
minister,  called  for  a  grant  of  mo- 
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ney  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
His  language  clearly  showed  that 
the  alteration  which  he  then  moved 
for  was  considered  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  was  to  terminate  on 
the  return  of  peace.  He  said,  “No 
gentleman  who  reflected  on  the 
very  considerable  rise  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  every 
article  of  domestic  accommodation, 
could  be  surprised  that  his  majesty 
had  not  confined  his  expenses  un¬ 
der  that  head  (the  household), 
within  limits  that  had  been  mark¬ 
ed  out  so  long  since.”  Here  Mr. 
Pitt  clearly  assigned  the  reason  for 
making  an  additional  grant ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  depreciated  value  of  money, 
which  was  at  that  time  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  and  the  increased 
price  of  provisions.  Mr.  Perceval, 
in  1809,  applied  to  Parliament  for 
an  increase  of  salary  to  the  judges ; 
and  from  his  statement,  the  House 
might  learn  the  extent  of  depreci¬ 
ation  at  that  period.  He  called  for 
an  addition  of  1,000/.  per  annum 
to  the  salary  of  each  of  the  puisne 
judges,  and  an  increase  to  the  Welch 
judges  of  300/.  a  year,  on  the  express 
ground  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  provisions.  At  that  time,  wheat 
was  94?.  the  quarter,  and  gold  was 
4/.  10 s.  Qd.  per  ounce  ;  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  price,  not  of  one  com¬ 
modity,  but  of  all  commodities,  it 
was  manifest  that  a  very  great  rise 
in  their  value  had  then  taken  place. 
It  was  of  importance  to  mark  the 
opinion  of  those  different  minis¬ 
ters,  who,  one  after  the  other, 
showed  that  the  principle  on  which 
they  proceeded,  in  calling  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salaries,  was  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  currency.  The  fact 
of  the  high  price  of  provisions  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  of  the  depreci¬ 
ation  of  the  currency,  were  equally 
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clear.  There  stood  on  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  that  House,  a  resolution 
which  was  meant  to  negative  this 
latter  fact,  and  asserting,  at  a  time 
when  the  guinea  was  worth  28s., 
that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
were  equal  to  a  guinea ;  but,  in  the 
very  next  year,  that  Parliament  had 
confessed  its  blunder,  by  passing 
an  Act  which  declared  it  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  in  any  person  to  give 
more  thon  21s.  for  a  guinea. 

All  this  was  now  altered.  The 
Act  of  18 19  had  restored,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  value  of  money. 
Ministers  had  then  stated,  that  the 
alteration  would  not  produce  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  more  than  three  per  cent. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  it 
had  caused  a  variation  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent ;  and  Mr.  Baring 
had  told  them,  that  the  variation 
would  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  but  never  below  twenty- 
live  percent.  The  other  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Callington  (  Mr.  Attwood) 
had  calculated,  that  the  difference, 
which  would  be  effected  in  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  currency  by  the  measure 
of  18 19?  would  be  still  higher. 
The  operation  of  such  a  change, 
in  fact,  was  two-fold.  It  added  to 
the  weight  of  all  fixed  payments, 
while  it  lowered  wages  and  the 
price  of  provisions.  Hence  the  mi¬ 
serable  state  to  which  the  people  of 
this  country  were  now  reduced, 
and  the  necessity  of  rigid,  unspar¬ 
ing  economy — inviolable,  inflexible 
justice  ;  and,  in  that  system  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  one  great  source  of  retrench¬ 
ment  must  be,  the  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  those  who  had  their 
hands  in  the  public  purse.  Justice 
required  it.  High  prices,  and  no¬ 
thing  else,  produced  by  a  depreci¬ 
ated  currency,  had  brought  them 
high  salaries ;  low  prices,  produced 
by  curing  that  depreciation,  must 
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brin,"  them  low  salaries  ;  and  such 

o  « 

wouldbe  the  principle  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  he  was  about  to  propose. 

From  this  rule,  however,  he 
meant  to  exclude  the  privy  purse, 
and  the  royal  establishment,  for 
these  stood  upon  arrangements  en¬ 
tered  into  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  and  which,  he  conceived, 
could  not  be  violated.  Neither 
would  he  interfere  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  pay  of  the  navy,  which  had 
been  fixed  in  179ffi  when  prices  did 
not  materially  vary  from  those  of 
the  present  day  ;  or  of  the  army, 
into  which  our  soldiers  had  entered 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  stipulated 
rate.  But  he  intended  to  include 
military  officers  holding  civil  situa¬ 
tions,  such  as  colonial  governments, 
because,  in  many  cases,  their  sala¬ 
ries  had  been  augmented  without 
sufficient  reason,  and  because,  some 
of  these  officers  being  removable  at 
pleasure,  their  allowances  might 
now  be  altered  without  difficulty. 
The  salary  of  the  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  New  Brunswick  had 
been  raised  from  1,000/.  to  1,500/. 
per  annum  within  the  period  in 
question.  The  salary  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Nova  Scotia  had  been 
raised  from  1,000/.  to  2,000/.;  that 
of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  had 
been  raised  from  700/.  to  1,000/.  a 
year.  The  salary  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island  had 
been  raised  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  ; 
and  that  of  the  governor  of  New¬ 
foundland,  from  500/.  to  1,000/. 
In  Port  Jackson,  the  salary  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  also  doubled,  having  been 
originally  1,000/.,  and  being  now 
2,000/.  a  year.  The  salary  of  the 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone  had  also 
been  raised  from  1,000/.  to  2,000/. 
per  annum.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  civil  service 
in  1797;  was,  according  to  authen¬ 


tic  returns,  16,267;  anu  their  sala¬ 
ries  amounted  to  1,374,561/.,  giv¬ 
ing  an  average  salary  of  84/.  a  year 
to  each  individual.  In  1827;  the 
number  of  persons  employed  had 
increased  to  22,912,  and  their  sa¬ 
laries  to  2,788,000 /.,  the  average 
salary  being  121/.  Thus  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  there  had  been  an  addition 
of  one-third  to  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes,  and  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent  on  their  salaries  in  1 827,  as 
compared  with  1797-  The  pre¬ 
cious  metals  were  the  nominal,  but 
bread  corn  was  the  real  standard  of 
value.  In  1810  wheat  was  105.?. 
the  quarter  ;  at  present  it  was  55s. 
So  that  in  the  former  year,  which 
was  the  more  expensive  period,  it 
would  have  taken  500,000  quar¬ 
ters  of  corn  to  pay  what  it  would 
now  require  1,000,000  quarters  to 
pay — it  was  not  fair  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Crown  should  receive 
double  salaries,  and  pay  half  prices. 
He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect,  “That  whereas, 
subsequently  to  the  Act  of  the  37th 
George  3rd,  by  which  a  suspension 
of  cash  payments  was  effected,  large 
augmentations  had  taken  place  in 
the  salaries  and  pay  of  persons  in 
civil  and  military  employments,  on 
account  of  the  diminished  value  of 
money,  and  whereas  the  alleged 
reason  for  such  augmentations  had 
ceased  to  operate  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  the  59fh  George 
3rd,  which  restored  a  metallic 
standard  of  value,  resolved,  that  in 
order  to  relieve  the  country  from 
its  excessive  load  of  taxation,  it 
was  expedient  to  revise  our  present 
system  of  expenditure,  in  respect 
of  all  such  augmentations,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  every  possible 
reduction  that  could  be  effected 
without  violation  of  good  faith,  or 
detriment  to  public  justice.” 
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Mr.  Dawson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  opposed  the  motion, 
not  so  much  on  its  own  merits,  as 
on  the  ground,  that  government 
had  already  done  all  that  as  yet 
had  been  possible  in  the  way  of 
reduction,  and  felt  a  sincere  desire 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  economy  to 
every  practicable  extent.  Almost 
every  recommendation  and  princi¬ 
ple  of  reduction  suggested  in  the 
reports  of  committees,  or  by  com¬ 
missions  of  inquiry,  had  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Practical  retrenchment,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  an  abolition  of 
sinecures  and  reversions,  had  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  that 
sat  in  1797  ;  and  these  recom¬ 
mendations  were  acted  on  as  far  as 
was  found  possible.  Though  the 
wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
had  been  allowed  to  exist,  the 
salary  formerly  attached  to  it  had 
ceased.  The  offices  of  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the 
two  Chief  Justices  in  Eyre,  and  the 
clerkship  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland 
and  in  England,  had  been  abolished. 
The  office  of  Auditorof  the  Exche¬ 
quer  in  the  former  country  had  also 
ceased.  The  same  place  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
a  vacancv  occurred,  and  the  salary 
(4,000/.  a-year)  would  be  saved  to 
the  country.  Twenty-three  other 
offices  had  been  abolished  since  1 807, 
making,  in  all,  thiry-two  sine¬ 
cure  and  reversionary  places  that 
had  ceased  since  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  committee.  The  office 
of  Comptroller  of  barracks  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Ordnance  de¬ 
partment,  that  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  T ransport-board,  to  the  Na\  y- 
victualling-board,  and  that  of  Com- 
missarv-in-chief  to  the  Treasury. 
The  office  of  Store-keeper  general 
had  been  abolished.  The  board  of 
Customs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
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the  boards  of  Excise  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  boards  of 
Stamps  in  both  those  countries  had 
been  abolished.  Of  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  boards,  the  number  of  com¬ 
missioners  had  been  fifty-nine  : 
they  were  now  reduced  to  twenty- 
eight,  This  had  been  done  with 
no  other  desire  than  to  diminish 
the  public  expenditure :  for  that 
purpose,  thirty-one  commissioner- 
ships,  with  salaries  of  from  1,000/. 
to  1.400/.  a-year,  had  been  abo¬ 
lished. 

But  the  motion  now  before  the 
House,  it  was  said,  concerned  the 
rate  at  which  the  public  servants 
still  retained  should  be  paid,  not 
the  number  of  them  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
Even  in  this  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  nothing  new,  and  go¬ 
vernment  had  already  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  the  very  course 
to  which  sir  James  Graham  point¬ 
ed.  In  1821  an  address  had  been 
moved  for  reductions  in  the  public 
expenditure,  founded  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  salaries  since  1797*  That 
proposition  had  embraced,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  every  thing 
which  was  now  sought  to  he  at¬ 
tained.  In  consequence  of  it,  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  desirous  to 
adopt  the  scale  of  1797;  and 
though  that  object  had  not  been 
fully  accomplished,  yet,  looking  at 
the  difference  in  the  extent  of  pub¬ 
lic  business  now,  and  in  1797;  he 
thought  the  House  would  see  that 
salaries  had  been  brought  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  rate  of  the  latter 
year.  Hie  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  all  future 
offices  were  to  the  following  effect, 

viz. : — That  every  office  should  be 
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restored,  with  respect  to  numbers 
and  emoluments,  to  the  standard 
of  J  797>  unless  in  cases  where 
there  should  be  some  adequate 
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cause  for  departing  from  this  rule  : 
that  where,  from  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  necessity  of  greater 
despatch,  it  should  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  numbers  and  increase 
the  emoluments  of  officers,  the  in¬ 
crease  thus  made  should  be  assimi¬ 
lated  to  the  salaries  of  those  officers 
who  held  similar  situations  in  1797-' 
that  if  any  office  existing  in  1797 
should  cease  to  be  necessary,  or 
cease  to  become  capable  of  being  re¬ 
duced,  such  office  should  be  abo¬ 
lished  or  reduced.  Such  were  the 
orders  made  by  the  Treasury  in 
1821  ;  thev  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  public  offices,  and 
a  glance  at  any  one  department 
would  show  how  much  had  been 
done,  and  how  little  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House  was  called 
for.  Under  the  old  establishment, 
the  minimum  expense  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  was  46,000/.  a-year,  and  the 
maximum  6*4,000/.  a-year.  Under 
the  new  regulation,  the  minimum 
was  41,000/.  a-year,  and  the 
maximum  48,000/.  a-year.  The 
reduction,  therefore,  under  the 
new  regulation,  was  as  48,000/, 
to  64,000/.,  or,  in  other  words, 
thirty  per  cent.  The  effect  of  it 
on  the  salaries  of  the  junior  clerks 
was  a  reduction  of  twenty-six  per 
cent ;  on  the  salaries  of  the  assist¬ 
ant  clerks,  forty  per  cent ;  on  the 
salaries  of  the  chief  clerks,  twenty 
per  cent.  What,  however,  had 
been  the  effect  of  this  regulation 
on  the  salaries  of  the  superior 
officers  ?  Why,  by  a  comparison 
between  their  salaries  in  1797  and 
1821,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
were  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  year  ;  and,  consequently, 
that,  if  the  present  proposition 
were  adopted,  it  would  cut  off  from 
the  salaries  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  part  with  any  thing, 
while  it  would  increase  the  salaries 


of  the  very  persons  whose  emolu¬ 
ments  it  was  wished  to  reduce.  In 
1797  the  salary  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was,  as  now, 
5,000/.  a-year  ;  and  that  of  each  of 
the  junior  lords  of  the  Treasury, 
as  now,  1,220/.  The  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1769, 
1770,  and  177U  was  3,700/.;  in 
1797  the  salary  amounted  to  5,000/. 
including  emoluments.  It  was  re¬ 
duced  to  4,000/.  in  1800,  and  by 
the  operation  of  the  Treasury  re¬ 
gulations  of  1821,  it  was  further 
reduced  to  3,500/.- — the  amount  at 
which  it  now  stood.  Then  com¬ 
pare  the  labour  of  that  department 
in  1797  and  1821.  In  1797,  there 
were  registered  at  the  Treasury 
4, 600  papers  ;  and  in  1821,  there 
were  registered  no  less  than  27,000 
papers.  Now,  when  it  was  recollect¬ 
ed  that  this  was  done  by  individuals 
who  received  only  the  same  salaries 
as  in  1797,  and  by  subordinate 
officers,  whose  salaries  were  less, 
but  whose  labour  was  ten  times 
greater  than  the  labour  was  in 
1797,  he  did  think  he  had  made 
out  a  case  which  would  induce 
the  House  to  deliberate  long,  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  the  resolution 
of  depriving  an  industrious  and 
valuable  body  of  men  of  any  part  of 
their  fair  remuneration.  The  same 
regulations  had  been  followed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
In  1797  the  salary  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  was  6,000/.  It  was  now  the 
same,  but  in  1782  it  had  been 
8,000/.  The  salary  of  an  under 
secretary  in  1797  was  2,000/.  It 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  1,500/.  ; 
again,  it  was  raised  to  2,000/. ; 
then  to  2,500/. ;  and  by  the  Trea¬ 
sury  minute  of  1821,  it  was  once 
more  reduced  to  2,000/.  — -  the 
amount  at  which  it  now  stood, 
and  above  which  it  could  not  be 
increased.  A  similar  reduction 
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had  taken  place  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  at  War.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  that  office 
had  been  increased  since  1797? 
while  the  total  amount  of  salaries 
had  been  diminished.  In  1797* 
the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  that  office  was  fifty-eight,  and 
the  amount  of  salaries,  36,000/. 
In  1829?  the  number  of  persons 
was  ninety-nine,  and  the  amount 
of  salaries  33,000 /.  The  deputy¬ 
secretary,  in  1797,  had  a  salary  of 
2,500/.,  and  perquisites,  which 
amounted  to  14,900/.  The  three 
chief  clerks  had  salaries  of  3,000/. 
a-year  each.  The  salaries  of  these 
clerks  had  been  reduced  to  1,200/., 
to  1,000/.,  and  to  900/.  a-year ; 
and  the  salary  of  the  deputy  had 
been  reduced  to  3,000/.  Similar 
reductions  had  been  made  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  since  1818,  2,51 1  officers  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  amount  of 
reduction  of  salaries  was  237,67 8/. 
Many  of  the  officers,  of  course, 
retired  on  superannuation  allow¬ 
ances  ;  and  it  was  but  justice  to 
the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  to  state  how  he 
dealt  with  them,  because  his  con¬ 
duct,  in  this  respect,  though  with¬ 
out  parade,  and  often  unknown, 
shewed  how  little  he  valued  pa¬ 
tronage  when  placed  against  the 
public  good.  When  the  board  of 
Customs  was  abolished  in  Scot¬ 
land,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
that  establishment  retired  on  a 
superannuation  pension  of  750/. 
a-year.  It  happened  that  the 
comptrollorship  of  the  Customs  of 
Quebec  became  vacant  ;  and  so 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Wellington 
understood  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  capable  of  filling  it, 
he  waived  his  claim  to  the  patron¬ 
age,  and  appointed  him  to  the 
office,  the  salary  of  which  being 
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1,500/.  a-year,  the  superannuation 
pension  was  saved  to  the  country. 
Very  soon  after,  by  a  similar  ap¬ 
pointment,  the  noble  duke  saved 
the  country  1,000/.  a-year.  A  cer¬ 
tain  office  falling  vacant,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  again  waived  his 
claim  to  the  patronage,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  situation  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  pension  was  a  charge 
upon  the  country  to  the  amount  of 
from  700/.  to  800/.  a-year.  Since, 
therefore,  parliament  had  already 
directed  its  attention  to  the  verv 
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object  which  the  proposition  now 
before  the  House  had  in  view,  since 
Government  had  been  successfully 
employed  in  accomplishing  that  ob¬ 
ject,  and  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
relax  in  their  exertions,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  negative,  the 
motion  ;  in  which  case,  to  shew 
that  he  had  no  disposition  to  g.jt 
rid  of  the  question,  he  would  him¬ 
self  move  the  following  resolution: 
— “That,  whereas  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased,  in  answer  to  an 
address  of  that  House,  to  assure 
the  House,  on  the  27tli  June, 
1821,  that  his  Majesty  would  cause 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the 
departments  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
various  offices,  and  the  amount  of 
salaries  paid — Resolved,  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  that  his  Majesty  might 
be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  before 
the  House  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  had  been  made  in  such 
inquiry,  and  of  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken  in  consequence. 
Also,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
that  House,  that  in  every  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  State,  every  saving 
ought  to  be  made  consistently  with 
the  due  performance  of  the 'public 
service,  and  without  the  violation 
of  existing  engagements,5* 
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't  hese  resolutions  appeared  to 
the  House  to  go  as  far  as  was  ne¬ 
cessary  ,  the  opposition  members 
declaring  that  they  thought  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether 
these.,  or  the  resolution  of  sir 
James  Graham  should  be  carried, 
as  either  of  them  would  do  good, 
and  publicly  pledged  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  labour  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
trenchment.  Sir  James  himself 
confessed,  that  he  thought  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  infinitely  better  than  his 
own.  He  therefore  withdrew  the 
latter,  and  the  House  agreed  una¬ 
nimously  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  Commons, 
that  the  ministers  would  adhere  to 
retrenchment  and  economy,  so  far  as 
it  could  he  done  without  interfering 
with  the  honour  and  just  influence 
of  the  country :  and  whatever  might 
he  the  combinations  of  party  within 
the  walls  of  that  House,  he  doubted 
not  hut  the  good  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  nation  would  sanction 
the  policy  which  lie  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  adopted. — He  did  not 
foresee  that  within  a  few  months, 
the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of 
the  nation  would  expel  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  himself  from  office. 

This  discussion  regarded  the  civil 
establishments.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  Mr.  Hume  proposed  a 
similar  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
military  and  naval  establishments, 
by  moving  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
recommending  a  repeal  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  all  taxes  required  for  the 
support  of  all  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary,  as  well  as  civil,  establish¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  afford  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  relief  to  the 
country.  This  motion  was  made 
before  any  of  the  estimates  for  the 
year  had  been  produced,  and  the 
intention  of  it  was  to  modify  and 
curtail  whatever  estimates  might 


be  intended.  The  mover  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  scale,  at  which  the 
army  and  navy  were  kept  up,  was 
much  greater  than  necessity  re¬ 
quired,  or  the  country  could  bear, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  brought 
back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what 
they  had  been  in  1792,  when  the 
whole  cost  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  was  little  more  than 
five  millions,  while  it  now  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  mil¬ 
lions.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he 
treated  of  every  possible  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  taxation  and  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  more 
immediate  object  of  his  motion,  he 
proposed  that  the  number  of  men 
voted  last  year,  viz.  90,000,  being 
twice  the  number  kept  on  foot  in 
17 92,  should  be  reduced  by  20,000 
men.  The  artillery,  too,  was  near¬ 
ly  double  of  what  it  had  been  in 
1792,  and  in  the  navy  there  had 
been  a  similar  increase.  If  we  were 
to  reduce  our  naval  expenditure  by 
1,500,000/.,  and  take  20,000  men 
from  our  military  force,  we  should 
still  have  an  efficient  navy,  and  an 
army  of  more  than  60,000  men, 
which  was  as  great  as  caution  could 
require.  What,  he  asked,  was 
the  use  of  keeping  up  so  large  an 
army  in  Ireland,  now  that  Eman¬ 
cipation  had  been  granted?  and 
why  retain  the  Ionian  Islands  ? 
They  were  of  no  use — they  were 
not  worth  the  expense — withdraw 
the  troops  from  them,  and  add 
them  to  Greece.  Another  source 
of  saving  would  be,  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  :  all  its 
material  duties  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  The  ordnance  store-keep¬ 
er’s  department  should  also  be 
abolished  ;  and  particularly  in  the 
colonies,  the  ordnance,  naval,  and 
military  stores  ought  to  be  kept  by 
one  officer.  The  expensive  system 
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of  barracks,  too,  which  had  in¬ 
creased  from  25,000/.  to  200,000/. 
or  300,000/.,  would  necessarily  be 
reduced  when  the  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion  of  20,000  infantry  was 
made. 

The  taxes,  which  he  proposed  to 
reduce,  were  very  numerous.  He 
would  reduce  first  of  all  the  duties 
on  tobacco,  wine,  and  foreign 
spirits,  whence  would  arise  a 
further  saving  of  700,000/.  spent 
in  keeping  up  the  coast-blockade. 
He  would  lower  the  post-office 
duties,  and  repeal  those  on  coals, 
soap,  candles,  and  leather.  He 
would  next  abolish  the  duty 
on  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  with 
the  window  and  house  taxes, 
which,  he  was  convinced,  had 
driven  many  families  into  exile, 
from  their  inability  to  maintain 
an  establishment  at  home,  and,  in 
general,  he  would  greatly  reduce 
all  duties  on  raw  materials.  All 
these  reductions  he  insisted  were 
perfectly  practicable,  if  thepruning- 
knife  were  duly  applied  to  our 
overgrown  establishments,  and  they 
would  yield  immediate  relief  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  8,800,000/. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  declined  following  Mr.  Hume 
over  the  boundless  field  in  which 
he  had  expatiated,  but  objected  at 
once  to  the  motion  as  irregular  and 
inexpedient.  It  was  a  motion  re¬ 
commending  a  reduction  of  our 
civil,  naval,  and  military  establish¬ 
ments,  without  waiting  for  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  those  establishments  which 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  House, — 
without  waiting  to  see  whether 
any  and  what  reductions  might  be 
proposed  in  them  by  ministers. 
How  could  Parliament  determine 
the  amount  or  practicability  of  any 
reduction,  till  it  had  inquired  into 
the  necessity  and  general  bearing 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  pub- 
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lie  expenditure  ?  And  how  could 
that  inquiry  be  instituted  before 
ministers  had  laid  before  the  House 
the  responsible  official  statement  of 
the  amount  of  the  several  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  year,  so  as  to  enable 
the  House  to  decide  upon  the 
economy  or  extravagance  observed 
in  the  management  of  the  public 
money  ?  As  a  departure,  then,  from 
the  usual  practice  of  Parliament, 
the  motion  was  highly  objection¬ 
able.  Instead  of  first  determin¬ 
ing  the  minimum  of  expenditure 
compatible  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  then  adjusting  the  revenue  to 
that  expenditure,  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  reversed  the  process,  and  asked 
the  House  to  lay  down  a  minimum 
of  revenue,  to  which  he  would 
apportion  the  expenditure.  And 
on  what  grounds  did  he  ask  the 
House  to  depart  from  its  usual 
practice  ?  Why,  to  take  away  the 
power  from  ministers  of  injuring 
the  finances  of  the  country.  But 
did  he  not  perceive,  that,  by  the 
same  process,  he  would  take  away 
from  ministers  the  power  of  doing 
good  to  the  country?  For  how 
could  they  venture  to  entertain 
views  and  consider  objects  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  public  welfare,  if  they 
possessed  no  discretionary,  yet  re¬ 
sponsible,  control  over  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  offices  ? 
What  set  of  honourable  men  would 
consent  to  fill  the  posts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  if,  in  the  spirit  of  these  wild 
and  extravagant  speculations,  they 
were  deprived  of  all  official  con¬ 
trol  ?  The  hon.  member  proposed 
to  reduce  the  taxes  by  9M00,000/. 
Did  he  recollect,  that  29,000,000/. 
of  the  taxes  annually  raised  went 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  ?  and  that  if  the  dead  weight 
and  other  heads  of  expenditure,  to 
which  the  national  honour  ispledg- 
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ed,  were  added  to  that  interest,  there 
remained  but  from  10,000,000/. 
to  11,000,000/.  of  surplus,  from 
which,  forthwith,  he  proposed  to 
deduct  9>000,000/.  ?  Did  not  the 
very  statement  of  the  proposition 
expose  its  absurdity  ? 

Mr.  Western,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  Essex,  who  had  divided 
against  ministers  on  the  address, 
and  Mr.  Grant,  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  opposed 
the  motion,  on  the  ground,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  ministers 
to  produce  their  plan,  and  then  deal 
with  it  as  the  House  might  think 
fit.  The  House  was  already  pledg¬ 
ed  to  the  full  extent  of  this  motion, 
which  was,  generally  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  next  step  ought 
to  be,  to  point  out  in  what  parti¬ 
cular  manner  the  reduction  was  to 
be  effected.  Government  had  made 
the  strongest  professions  of  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  the  king’s  speech  had  re¬ 
commended  it,  and  the  resolution 
adopted  a  few  nights  before,  had 
pledged  Ministers  to  it :  and  believ¬ 
ing  government  not  only  disposed 
to  practise  economy,  but  that  they 
had,  as  far  as  possible,  carried  it 
into  practice,  it  was  scarcely  deal¬ 
ing  fairly  with  them  to  visit  them 
with  so  severe  a  measure.  It  was 
premature  thus  to  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  upon  them. 

The  whigs,  however,  stood  aloof. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  he  felt 
every  confidence  in  the  economical 
disposition  of  ministers,  after  the 
pledge  they  had  so  recently  given 
on  sir  James  Graham’s  motion  for 
a  reduction  of  salaries  ;  but  still  it 
was  desirable  that  the  House  should 
express  its  opinion,  that  the  taxes 
ought  to  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  reductions  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  although  he  did  not  conceive 
it  possible  that  the  taxes  could  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  proposed  by 


Mr.  Hume.  As  to  the  threat  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
the  success  of  such  a  motion  would 
make  ministers  throw  up  their 
offices,  it  was  for  themselves  to 
decide  whether  or  not  that  would 
be  their  duty.  His  duty  was  to 
vote  for  the  motion.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  189  to  69*  But  the 
minority  seemed  determined  to 
prevent  any  other  business  being 
done.  On  the  question  that  the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  that 
the  House  might  go  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  stating  that  he  thought 
it  wrong  in  the  House  to  proceed 
to  dispose  of  the  nation’s  money 
before  it  had  considered  the  nation’s 
distress,  moved  as  an  amendment, 
“  That  the  further  consideration  of 
this  question  be  postponed.”  On 
a  division  the  numbers  were  189 
against  9*  hut  another  division 
being  threatened  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposing  to  lay 
the  estimates  on  the  table  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  the  motion  for 
the  committee  was  given  up. 

The  ground,  which  Ministers 
had  taken  in  this  discussion,  and 
on  which  they  had  received  the 
support  of  members  who  would 
more  willingly  have  opposed  them, 
rendered  it  necessary  and  prudent 
for  them  to  state,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  reductions  which  they  in¬ 
tended  to  propose.  This  was  done 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  on  the  19th  of  February, 
previous  to  the  House  going  into 
a  committee  of  supply  on  the  army 
estimates.  The  army  estimates 
themselves,  he  informed  the  House, 
had  been  brought  down  to  be 
218,000/.  lower  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  On  the  army  extra¬ 
ordinaries,  by  strict  watchfulness 
and  careful  superintendance,  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  1 50,000/.  had  been  effect- 
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ed,  of  64,000/.,  on  the  militia  esti¬ 
mates  ;  and  25,000/.,  in  the  com¬ 
missariat  department.  In  the  Ord¬ 
nance  department  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  diminish  the  expen¬ 
diture  by  more  than  29,000/.,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  department  to 
which  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  House  had  already 
been  so  strenuously  directed,  and 
every  possible  ingenuity  of  reduc¬ 
tion  practised.  On  the  navy  esti¬ 
mates,  a  reduction  of  273,000/.  had 
been  effected.  On  the  miscellaneous 
estimates  it  was  less  easy  to  curtail 
expenditure,  because  works  were 
going  on  which  could  not  be  left 
unfinished,  and  because,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  balances  had  been  left 
standing  over,  which  must  now  be 
paid.  On  these  estimates,  how¬ 
ever,  a  reduction  had  been  made 
of  276,900/.,  making  the  whole 
amount  of  reductions  upon  the 
year,  1,031,985/.,  exclusive  of  a 
practical  saving  by  the  reduction 
of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  and 
in  other  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  public  debt,  to 
the  extent  of  1 80,000/.,  and  of  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  Treasury  department 
to  the  extent  of  50,000/.,  making 
the  whole  reduction  little  short  of 
1,300,000/.  These  reductions,  too, 
the  House  would  bear  in  mind, 
were  not  made  on  estimates  framed 
upon  a  plainly  and  confessedly 
extravagant  scale  of  expenditure 
of  preceding  years ;  they  were 
not  reductions  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  forward  after  years 
of  lavish  and  unnecessary  outlay  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  parliament  after  succes¬ 
sive  periods  of  reduction,  after  re¬ 
peated  retrenchments,  and  after 
close  examination  and  inquiry  dur¬ 
ing  previous  years.  Thus  the 
estimates  for  the  year  1829  were 
less  by  200,000/.  than  those  of 


the  year  preceding;  and  the  esti- 
timates  of  1828  were  less  than 
those  of  the  year  before  by  about 
500,000/. — Moreover,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remember  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  estimates  of  last 
year,  for  maintaining  our  different 
establishments,  and  which  had 
been  17,600,000/.,  was  not  the 
sum  on  which  government  had  to 
work  in  endeavouring  to  curtail 
them  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year.  Of  that  sum,  a  great  part 
was  expenditure  on  account  of 
past  services,  not  connected  with 
present  or  future  exigencies,  and 
which  we  could  not  regulate  ac¬ 
cording  to  expediency.  The  coun¬ 
try  could  not  get  rid  of  such 
demands  without  a  direct  breach  of 
honour  and  good  faith  towards  the 
parties,  and  without  departing  from 
that  strict  sense  of  justice  which  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Deduct¬ 
ing,  then,  from  the  17,600,000/., 
which  constituted  the  amount  of 
the  estimates  for  the  preceding 
year,  that  portion  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  which  was  caused  by  these 
claims,  there  remained  a  sum  of 
little  more  than  12,000,000/.  upon 
and  in  reference  to  which,  the  re¬ 
ductions  of  the  present  year  could 
fairly  be  calculated. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  one  of 
those  county  members  who  had 
originally  been  the  strong  support¬ 
ers  of  the  duke  of  Wellington’s 
government,  and  lord  Althorp,  a 
whig-leader,  agreed  that  the  re¬ 
ductions  thus  announced  were 
greater  than  they  had  anticipated ; 
but  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  would  be  productive  of 
no  effectual  relief,  and  complained, 
that  not  a  word  had  been  said 
about  any  intended  reduction  of 
taxation,  without  which  no  benefit 
could  be  conferred  on  the  country. 
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In  the  committee,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  proposed  to  be  voted, 
viz.  81,1 64,  was  opposed  as  be¬ 
ing  too  large,  more  particularly 
in  consequence  of  the  troops 
maintained  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  unnecessary  force  stationed  in 
Ireland. 

Of  the  opposition  members,  sir 
R.  Ferguson,  and  sir  R.  Wilson  ob¬ 
jected  to  any  reduction  of  the 
colonial  military  establishments, 
although  it  would  be  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  question,  in  relation  to  many  of 
our  foreign  dependencies,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  retained.  Lord 
Palmerston,  too,  who  had  himself 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  at  W, ar, 
and  had  gone  out  when  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  was  dismissed,  thought  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  reduce  any 
of  our  military  establishments  below 
the  point  fixed  in  the  estimates  now 
before  the  House.  In  regard  to 
Ireland  again,  it  had  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  by  ministers,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  relief  bill, 
as  one  of  the  great  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  the  mea¬ 
sure,  that  government  would  no 
longer  be  under  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  there  the  large  mili¬ 
tary  force  which  was  found  to  be 
indispensable,  so  long  as  Ireland 
continued,  from  the  refusal  to 
grant  emancipation,  agitated  and 
disturbed.  The  relief  bill  had  been 
carried ;  and  ministers  were  now 
pressed  with  the  question,  where 
was  the  promised  reduction  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  required  to 
keep  Ireland  in  order  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  made  was,  that  though  mi¬ 
nisters  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  measure  of  last  session 
would,  in  time,  render  the  presence 
of  such  a  force  in  Ireland  unneces¬ 
sary,  they  could  not  press  for  the 
too  quick  reduction  of  that  force  at 
present.  That  force  was  main¬ 


tained  in  Ireland,  not  to  keep  down 
the  population  of  the  country,  but 
as  a  military  power  standing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  hostile  parties 
into  which  that  population  was 
divided  ;  and  though  eventually  it 
might  be  reduced,  it  would  be  im¬ 
prudent  to  effect  that  reduction  too 
suddenly.  This  was  a  woeful 
falling  off  from  the  decided  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  preceding  session.  It 
amounted  to  a  plain  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  that  now,  as  before,  Ire¬ 
land  was  divided  by  “  two  great 
hostile  parties,”  and  that  the  public 
peace  had  to  be  preserved,  now,  as 
before,  by  military  power;  and 
that  the  measure,  which  was  to  be¬ 
stow  peace,  and  afford  relief,  had 
not  enabled  them  to  dispense  with 
a  single  bayonet.  Colonel  Davies, 
who  declared  that  the  country  now 
stood  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe  than  it  had  ever  done  since 
the  days  of  Charles  2nd,  proposed, 
that  the  estimates  produced  should 
be  voted  for  only  three  months,  and 
in  the  mean  time  an  inquiry  into 
the  practicability  of  reduction  might 
be  carried  on  by  a  select  committee. 
This  motion  being  lost  by  22 5 
to  93,  Mr.  Hume  moved  a 
specific  reduction  of  10,000  men. 
Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
said,  they  would  vote  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  5,000,  which  the  latter 
member  thought  might  be  spared 
from  Ireland  alone.  Mr.  Hume 
altered  his  motion  to  meet  their 
views,  but,  even  as  modified,  it  was 
lost  by  lo7  to  57. 

The  same  attempt  was  made,  in 
another  form,  on  the  22nd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  on  the  motion,  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  to  vote  3,01 5, 333/. 
for  the  pay  of  the  army. 

Colonel  Davies  described  the 
extravagance  of  the  proposal  a 
disgraceful,  but  he  was  now 
indifferent  about  the  matter ;  he 
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would  not  give  useless  opposition  ; 
the  numbers  interested  in  the  navy 
and  army  estimates,  directly  and 
indirectly,  were  so  great,  as  in¬ 
variably  to  secure  to  ministers  a 
large  majority.  The  marquis  of 
Blandford  protested  against  the 
ministers  thus  “  laying  their  sacri¬ 
legious  hands  on  the  public  money/’ 
and  declared,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  House,  in  imposing  no  restraint 
on  their  extravagance,  was  viewed 
by  the  country  with  disappointment 
and  disgust.  Sir  Robert  Heron 
agreed,  that  the  retrenchments,  as 
they  were  called,  proposed  by  minis¬ 
ters,  were  insignificant ;  but  he  did 
not  think  the  people  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  the  people,  he  believ¬ 
ed,  had  long  since  abandoned  all 
hope  of  relief  from  those  who 
were  styled  their  representatives. 

Mr.  Hume  confessed,  that  many 
of  his  friends  had  advised  him  to 
make  no  further  opposition,  as  it 
would  be  useless,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  he  would  give  the  House 
another  opportunity  of  saving  it¬ 
self  with  the  country.  If  it  went 
on  as  it  was  doing,  he  saw  no  use 
in  a  House  of  Commons,  except  to 
give  members  the  power  of  saying 
there  what  the  attorney-general 
would  prevent  them  from  saying 
elsewhere.  He  was  not  sorry  for 
the  distress  which  every  where 
pressed  down  the  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  rejoiced  at  it,  for  it  was 
only  by  such  means  that  a  remedy 
would,  at  length,  be  brought  about. 
Reductions  were  resisted,  until  they 
were  forced  again  and  again  on  the 
attention  of  ministers ;  but  still 
they  would  go  on  in  their  former 
course,  till  the  people  compelled 
them  to  consider  matters  more  at¬ 
tentively.  “  If  ever  there  was  a 
time,”  said  Mr.  Hume,  “  when  the 
people  of  England  should  arouse 
themselves  from  their  lethargy, 
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the  present  is  the  time — it  is  the 
time  for  action — for  the  action  of 
co-operation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  until  they  bring  ministers  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  public.  I  may  be 
told  that  this  is  inflammatory  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  the  language  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  country 
call  for ;  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think,  that  when  all  fair  means 
have  been  tried  without  success, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  unfair 
means.  If  these  consequences 
should  arrive,  I  am  not  to  blame. 
Let  ministers  bear  in  mind  that 
I  have  given  them  warning,-— have 
advised  them  to  yield  to  the  fair 
means;  and  if  they  neglect  it,  they 
will  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  any  punishment  that  may  fol¬ 
low.  I  agree  that  it  is  now  almost 
hopeless  to  press  for  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  this  House.  But  I  do  not 
address  my  self  to  the  estimates  with 
any  such  hope.  I  care  not  what 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  or 
whether  I  speak  to  full  or  empty 
benches.  My  wish  is,  that  the 
people  should  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  I  hope  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  taking  matters  into 
their  own  hands  (some  cries  of 
order,  order.”)  I  care  not  for  that 
cry.  I  repeat  it, — it  is  the  right 
of  the  people,  as  they  are  the  party 
most  deeply  interested.”  If  it  was 
determined  to  keep  up  in  time  of 
peace  the  enormous  force  now  pro¬ 
posed,  there  was  no  reason  why 
more  should  be  paid  for  it  than  was 
necessary — but  in  every  branch  of 
the  force  there  was  useless  expense. 
He  particularly  insisted  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  guards  were  kept 
up  was  extravagant,  and  that  the 
general  pay  of  the  army,  which,  in 
1806,  had  been  raised  from  8d.  a 
day  to  l.y.  id.,  in  consequence  of 
the  advanced  price  of  provisions, 
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and  other  articles  used  by  the  troops, 
ought  to  be  reduced,  now  that  the 
cost  of  these  articles  and  provisions 
had  fallen.  It  had  been  stated  by  a 
former  Secretary  at  War  (lord  Pal¬ 
merston)  that  no  inconvenience 
would  be  found  from  reducing  the 
pay  of  the  army  by  2d.  a  day — and 
this  would  yield,  of  itself,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  240,000/.  a  year.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  pay  of  the  troops 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  1822  and  1823,  when  the 
sum  of  2,550,000/.  was  found  to 
suffice.  He  therefore  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  that  that  sum — 
2,550,000/. — should  be  voted  as  the 
pay  of  his  majesty’s  land  forces  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1831,  instead  of  3,015,333/., 
the  sum  proposed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  answered, 
that,  from  the  extraordinary  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  that 
gentleman  plainly  stood  before 
them  in  the  uneasy  character  of  a 
disappointed  prophet,  who  desired 
to  compensate  for  his  inconsiderate 
declaration,  that  he  expected  no 
reduction  whatever  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministry.  He  now  found  that 
the  prodigal  ministry,  so  vituper¬ 
ated,  had  made  reductions  to  such 
a  considerable  amount  as  to  cover 
him  with  confusion  at  the  dis¬ 
covery,  and  he  sought  to  regain 
his  usual  complacency  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  the  House  had  that 
night  witnessed.  He  might  sure¬ 
ly  have  called  to  mind,  that  the  es¬ 
timates  were  lower  than  in  the 
year  1804,  and  might  have  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  the  subse¬ 
quent  reductions.  Indeed,  com¬ 
paring  the  whole  amount  of  the 
present  estimates,  including  ex¬ 
traordinaries,  and  all  the  other 
items  of  expenditure,  he  had  him¬ 
self  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 


them  to  be  less  than  those  of  1794* 
But,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  why 
not  reduce  the  estimates  to  the 
state  in  which  they  stood  in  1 822  ? 
This  triumphant  question  could  be 
readily  answered,  by  stating,  for 
the  information  of  the  querist,  that 
the  estimates  then  under  consider¬ 
ation  were  lower  than  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  1822  by  at  least  150,000/. 
But  these  sins  of  ignorance  were 
of  trivial  moment,  compared  with 
the  mischief  of  the  language  used 
by  him  who  made  them,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  out  of  doors — 
language  evidently  uttered  in  a 
spirit  little  calculated  to  elevate  the 
speaker  in  the  opinion  of  rational 
and  dispassionate  men.  He,  Mr. 
Hume,  had  actually  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  physical  strength  of 
the  country,  under  circumstances 
which  should  have  induced  him  to 
suppose  that  it  might  not  fall 
entirely  ineffectual  from  his  lips; 
— under  circumstances,  moreover, 
which  reflected  the  deepest  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  source  whence 
those  perilous  counsels  had  origi¬ 
nated.  Was  it  the  part  of  a  wise 
or  a  humane  man  to  play  with  such 
instruments  ?  How  could  that  hon. 
member  reconcile  to  his  conscience 
this  endeavour  to  incite  to  rebellion 
a  population  which  he  described  as 
in  distress,  and  even  starving;  for  his 
inflammatory  language  amounted 
to  nothing  short  of  that  deplorable 
extreme  ?  This  was  truly  bold 
advice  which  had  flowed  so  freely 
from  the  hon.  gentleman;  but  how 
had  he  put  it  ?  Was  he  himself  will¬ 
ing  to  encounter  the  dangers  which 
he  was  so  forward  to  excite  ? — did 
he  intend  to  participate  in  the 
spirit  which  he  so  valiantly  invok¬ 
ed  ?  No:  far  from  it.  His  ex¬ 
hortation  was  conducted  in  a  very 
different  tone,  and  might  rather  be 
paraphrased  in  such  language  as 
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the  following  : — “  I  who  instigate 
you  to  rebellion,  —  I  who  invite 
you  to  take  up  arms,  am  myself  safe 
from  the  penalties  of  treason,  and 
not  even  the  attorney-general  can 
lay  hold  on  me,  sheltered  as  I 
stand  behind  the  shield  of  my  pri¬ 
vileges/’  He  was  content  to  wrap 
himself  round  with  his  privilege  as 
a  member  of  parliament,  most  un- 
feignedly  disclaiming  participation 
in  such  chivalry.  Ministers  deep¬ 
ly  lamented  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  and  sympathized  in  their 
sufferings,  —  sympathized  with 
them  the  more  on  account  of  their 
moderation  and  forbearance  under 
the  pressure  of  calamity  :  but  what 
was  the  counsel  of  the  member  for 
Montrose?  “  Don’t  be  moderate, 
don’t  be  temperate, — have  recourse 
to  arms!”  But  will  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  assert  himself  the  champion 
of  those  wdiom  he  thus  addresses, 
—  will  he  put  himself  at  their 
head?  Oh!  no!  he  will  stand 
upon  his  privilege,  but  adds,  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  re¬ 
sistance.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  find 
little  support  in  his  inflammatory 
appeal  to  the  people,  who,  even 
under  present  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  were  too  generally  con¬ 
scious  of  the  advantages  of  their 
government  and  constitution  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  those  dan¬ 
gerous  and  intemperate  suggest¬ 
ions.  Nevertheless,  if  any  portion 
of  the  population,  however  incon¬ 
siderable,  should  prove  so  infatu¬ 
ated  and  misguided  as  to  hearken 
to  that  pernicious  counsellor,  and 
undertake  a  hopeless,  a  ruinous,  and, 
he  would  add,  a  wicked  resistance, 
he  could  not  envy  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  him  who  had  excited  it. 

In  reply,  again,  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Hume  asked, 
ff  which  is  it,  I  or  the  government. 
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who  stimulate  resistance — I  who 
warn  them  of  their  impending 
danger,  or  they  who  precipitate 
themselves  into  it,  by  pressing  with 
an  iron  hand  upon  a  suffering  peo¬ 
ple  ?  If  a  starving  population  ad¬ 
dress  the  government,  and  say,  we 
cannot  bear  your  pressure  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  f  O,  you  are  mistaken,’  replies 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  f  I  know 
better,  for  you  can  bear  it  well.’ 
Who  is  the  person,  then,  I  ask, 
who  promotes  rebellion,  —  I  who 
wish  to  see  justice  done  to  those 
Avho  are  suffering,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  have  over-burdened  the 
people,  until  their  patience  can  no 
longer  endure  the  load.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  talks  in 
this  manner,  he  mistakes  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  I  wish  to  ward  off 
uproar  by  timely  concession,  and 
he  to  promote  it  by  withholding 
just  economy.  I  stand  here,  thank 
God  it  is  here  I  stand,  when  I  say 
these  things,  for  I  see  the  attorney- 
general  just  entering  the  House; 
and  I  know,  that  if  I  repeated  my 
words  out  of  doors,  he  would  have 
me  in  his  fangs  in  another  place, 
where  I  could  expect  no  jus¬ 
tice  from  him.  But  I  will  take 
care  of  myself  out  of  doors  ;  I  am 
not  to  be  caught  by  the  law-officers. 
A  little  prudence  is,  they  say,  wmrth 
a  good  deal  of  valour,  and  is  it  for 
practising  it  that  I  am  to  be  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  cowardly  rebel  ?  It 
is  not  I,  but  the  minister,  whose 
acts  tend  to  rouse  the  people  to 
the  exercise  of  physical  force  ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
I  shall  be  ready  to  repeat  every 
word  which  has  drawm  down  upon 
me  the  animadversions  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  I  have  no 
fear  of  being  made  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  That  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  on  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  not  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  who  frankly  warns  them  of 
their  danger.” 

On  a  division,  the  original  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  159  against 
27.  Few  members  were  inclined 
to  go  into  a  reduction  which  cut 
off,  at  once,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  military  establishment. 

Another  more  general  motion  for 
reduction  was  brought  forward,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  who  moved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  revise  the 
whole  system  of  our  taxation.  His 
object,  he  said,  was  to  examine  the 
incidents  of  our  great  taxation, 
for  all  authorities  of  any  weight  were 
agreed,  that  revenue  did  not  depend 
merely  on  the  amount  of  what  ac¬ 
tually  passed  into  the  Exchequer, 
but  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  He  wished  the  House  to 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
taxes  which  affected  raw  materials, 
and  whether  a  great  reduction  of 
duty  was  not  practicable  without 
any  diminution  of  revenue.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  duty  on  timber, 
yielding  upwards  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  collected  by  a  system  intri¬ 
cate,  extravagant,  and  absurd,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  folly  of  shutting 
out  the  Baltic  trade,  to  preserve  an 
intrinsically  less  valuable  article, 
and  not  accepting  the  actual  duties 
which  the  revenue  would  derive, 
were  this  exclusion  removed.  On 
hemp,  a  raw  material,  entering 
into  most  important  manufactures 
the  duty  was  about  1 67.  per 
cent,  and  yielded  70,000 /.;  while 
we  admitted  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
tured  article  in  which  it  was  used, 
on  much  easier  terms.  The  nett 
proceeds  of  the  duty  on  soap  were 
l  ,203,000/.,  and,  on  one  kindof  soap 
it  amounted  to  3d.  per  pound, 
which  was  130  per  cent.  This 
was  too  productive  a  tax  to  be  ab¬ 


rogated,  but  the  toilsome,  vexati¬ 
ous,  and  ridiculous  forms  by  which 
it  was  collected,  ought  to  be  revis¬ 
ed.  It  was  collected  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  some  of  them  being 
adopted  in  one  place,  and  some  in 
another.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
smuggling  and  frauds,  hut  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  to  encourage  both.  There 
were  extensive  houses  which  actual¬ 
ly  carried  on  their  trade  by  capital 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  for  a 
drawback  was  payable  on  the  ex¬ 
port  ;  it  was  paid  so  soon  as  the 
shipment  was  made,  but  it  was 
five  or  six  weeks  afterwards  before 
the  duty  on  the  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticle  had  to  he  paid.  This  duty 
ought  to  be  reduced  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent.  Barilla  was  another  raw 
material  which  entered  into  many 
of  our  manufactures ;  the  duty  on 
it  was  100  per  cent — imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  a  sort  of 
alkali,  manufactured  from  Scotch 
kelp,  and  used,  instead  of  barilla,  in 
making  soap — a  competition  which 
he  considered  preposterous.  Those 
were  injurious  taxes  on  materials 
used  in  some  one  or  another  of  our 
manufactures ;  but  more  injurious 
still  was  the  tax  on  sea-borne  coal, 
which  yielded  about  800,000/., 
and  increased  the  cost  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  was  essential  to  all  our 
manufactures.  Of  the  taxes  on 
manufactured  articles,  those  on 
glass,  paper,  and  printed  calicoes, 
might  he  removed  entirely.  They 
were  accompanied  with  most  vex¬ 
atious  regulations  ;  and  they  took 
considerably  above  two  millions 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
of  which  scarcely  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  became  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  public  service.  The 
nominal  amount  kept  hack  from  the 
Exchequer  b)'-  repealing  these  taxes 
would  be  2,6'26,000/.,  but  the  sum 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  pockets  of 
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the  tax-payers,  taking  into  account 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  re¬ 
moval  of  harassing  and  expensive 
restrictions,  would  be  equal  to 
3,500,000/. 

Mr.  Thomson  next  passed  in 
review  certain  very  productive 
taxes,  the  rate  of  which  he  thought 
might  safely  be  lowered  without 
any  permanent  detriment  to  the 
revenue.  These  were  the  duties 
on  tea,  tobacco,  foreign  spirits, 
French  wines,  and  sugar,  which 
yielded,  taken  together,  within  a 
few  pounds  of  thirteen  millions 
(l^^O^jOOO/.).  The  principle  on 
which  he  contended  that  they  might 
safely  be  lowered,  viz.  that  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  would  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  diminution  of  the 
duty,  had  been  already,  he  said,  so 
well  tried  by  actual  experience,  as  to 
be  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  He 
took  his  illustration  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  duty  on  French  wines. 
The  average  consumption  of  French 
wines  in  Great  Britain,  separately 
from  Ireland,  from  1791  till  1?  93, 
amounted  to  270,000  gallons;  the 
duty  was  then  but  3s.  Qd.  per  gal¬ 
lon  ;  the  average  amount  of  duty 
was  52,000/.;  the  total  consumption 
of  all  foreign  wines  for  three  years 
amounted  to  7,500,000  gallons, 
and  the  total  amount  of  duty  levied 
thereon,  to  1,122,000/.  In  1813, 
when  the  duty  had  been  raised 
320  per  cent,  the  consumption  had 
declined  to  36,880  from  270,000 
gallons ;  the  revenue,  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  duty,  had  only  risen  to 
73,000/.  from  52,300/. ;  and  thus, 
though  the  duty  had  been  increased 
from  3s.  9d.,  to  16.?.  5cL,  that  is, 
though  the  duty  upon  French  wine 
had  been  in  this  manner  actually 
quintupled,  there  had  been  only  an 
increase  of  one-third  in  the  re¬ 
venue.  Thus  the  duty  had  been 
raised  320  per  cent,  while  the  re¬ 
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venue  had  not  been  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  and  the  consumption  had 
diminished  nearly  eighty-five  per 
cent.  In  1820  and  1822,  the  duty 
had  been  lowered  from  166“.  5d.  to 
1 1.s1.  5d.  upon  French  wines,  and  to 
7-?.  8 d.  upon  other  wines.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  French  wines  in¬ 
creased  to  171,000  gallons:  the 
duty  produced  102,000/.,  and  the 
total  consumption  of  foreign  wines 
amounted  to  5,000,000  gallons, 
the  total  revenue  raised  upon 
which  amounted  to  1,803,000/. 
Thus  the  increase  of  the  duty  had 
been  followed  by  a  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  wine,  but  by 
only  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  1791  for  though,  in 
1820  and  1822,  the  duty  had  been 
lowered  from  166*.  5d.  to  11$.  5cL, 
the  total  consumption  of  foreign 
wines  in  this  country  had  fallen 
off  from  7,500,000  gallons,  which  it 
was  when  the  low  rate  of  duties  ex¬ 
isted  in  1791  to  5,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  revenue  had  been  raised  only 
from  1,122,000/.  to  1,803,000/., 
though  the  duty  had,  in  the  inter- 
val  that  e lapsed  between  those  two 
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periods,  been  raised  320  per  cent. 
What  had  been  the  effect  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  duty  still  further  ?  In 
1 828  the  duty  on  French  wine 
was  reduced  to  66“.  per  gallon. — 
The  consequence  was,  that  the 
consumption  of  French  wine  in¬ 
creased  to  550,000  gallons,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  revenue  of  136,000/.,  and 
the  total  consumption  of  foreign 
wines  rose  to  7,580,000  gallons, 
producing  a  revenue  of  1,506,000/. 
The  same  consequences,  he  main¬ 
tained,  it  was  fairly  to  be  conclud¬ 
ed,  would  follow  a  still  further 
reduction.  He  knew  that  the  Me¬ 
thuen  treaty  would  be  referred  lo 
as  prohibiting  a  reduction  which 
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would  bring  French  wines  nearer  to 
the  favour  shewn  to  those  of  Portu¬ 
gal;  but  he  sincerely  hoped  that  our 
interests  would  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  miserable  idea  of  keeping  up  a 
connexion  with  Portugal,  and  that 
no  such  consideration  should  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  taking  our  neighbours’ 
produce  when  they  could  give  it 
us  good  and  cheap,  it  being  quite 
obvious  that  they  must  afford  us  a 
market  in  return  for  our  produce. 

Mr.  Thomson  then  went  over  a 
great  variety  of  details,  to  prove  the 
same  doctrine  from  thehistoryof  the 
duties  on  tobacco,  foreign  spirits,  tea, 
and  sugar,  although  he  certainly 
would  not  propose  any  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  so  long  as  the  East- 
India  Company  retained  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  that  article,  for  the  only 
effect  of  it  would  then  be  to  put 
the  difference  into  their  pockets. 
The  House  would  never  forget, 
too,  the  great  counterbalancing  ef¬ 
fect  of  supplying  the  article  cheap, 
and  thus  diminishing,  if  not  extin¬ 
guishing,  the  portion  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  supplied  by  a  contraband 
article  which  paid  no  duty  at  all. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  hold 
out  a  stronger  temptation  to  smug¬ 
gling  than  the  duty  of  900  per 
cent  which  was  levied  on  tobacco, 
an  article  which,  though  in  itself  a 
luxury,  had  become,  and  that 
too  among  the  lower  orders, 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  com¬ 
fort.  In  Ireland,  the  population 
had  doubled  since  1794,  and  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  consumption  of  to¬ 
bacco  should  also  have  doubled 
since  that  period.  Yet  there  was 
a  difference  of  3,000, OOOlb.  be¬ 
tween  the  present  consumption  and 
that  of  3  794.  Now,  as  the  article 
was  one  of  prime  necessity  amongst 
the  lower  orders  in  that  country, 
it  was  plain  that  smuggling  to 


a  vast  extent  must  be  going  on. 
According  to  all  accounts  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House  on  the  subject, 
smuggling  in  this  article  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was 
carried,  at  present,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  He  had  heard  it 
stated,  and  he  had  the  fact  upon 
the  best  authority,  that  numbers  of 
vessels  are  constantly  leaving  the 
ports  of  Flushing,  Ostend,  &c., 
carrying  nothing  but  contraband 
tobacco  to  our  shores.  It  was 
a  fact,  that  seventy  cargoes  of  to¬ 
bacco,  containing  3,644, OOOlbs.,  had 
been  lately  smuggled  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  between  the  port  of  Wa¬ 
terford  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
alone.  In  Scotland,  the  smuggling 
was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  only  mode  of  effect¬ 
ually  putting  it  down,  consisted 
in  reducing  the  duty  upon  this 
article.  In  the  article  of  tea  again, 
although,  from  evident  causes, 
there  might  not  be  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  of  smuggling,  the  high  duty 
operated  to  produce  another  equal¬ 
ly  injurious  effect,  viz.,  the  adult¬ 
eration  of  the  article.  In  1799* 
when  the  duty  amounted  to  twenty- 
live  and  thirty  per  cent,  the  con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  24,853,000 
lbs.  with  a  population  of  1 1,000,000. 
In  1828,  when  the  duty  was  nine¬ 
ty-six  and  a  hundred  per  cent,  the 
consumption  amounted  only  to 
26,000,000lbs.,  although  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  had  greatly 
increased.  It  must  be,  then, 
that,  as  the  consumption  of  what 
was  called  tea  had  increased  far 
beyond  that  extent,  the  article 
passing  under  that  denomination 
must  be  an  adulterated  one.  It 
was  given  in  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  smuggling  in  1783, 
that  6,000,000  lbs.  of  contraband 
teas  were  annually  imported,  and 
that  4,000,000  lbs.  of  spurious  tea 
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were  sold  in  this  country.  If  that 
were  the  case  then,  what  must  be 
the  fact  now  ?  To  inquire  into 
these  matters,  and  the  practicabili¬ 
ty  and  probable  effect  of  reducing 
the  duty,  was  the  object  for  which 
he  desired  a  committee.  His  wish 
was,  to  give  ministers  a  power  which 
they  could  not  exercise  effectually 
without  a  committee.  The  altera¬ 
tions  which  he  had  in  view  might 
probably  produce  some  deficiency 
of  revenue  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  operation  ;  but  ministers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  committee  fairly  and 
impartially  selected,  might  ask  of 
Parliament  a  vote  of  credit  for  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  fill  up 
that  deficiency,  with  a  much  great¬ 
er  certainty  of  obtaining  it,  than 
they  could  have  supposing  them  to 
be  acting  merely  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  He  moved  “  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  a  revision 
of  the  taxes,  so  that  the  means  of 
paying  the  sums  voted  by  the 
House,  and  all  other  charges  for 
the  public  service,  may  be  provided 
with  as  little  injury  as  practicable 
to  the  industry  and  improvement 
of  the  country/’ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  said,  that  there  could  be  only 
one  opinion  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  motion  was  founded, 
viz.,  the  expediency  of  raising  the 
money  required  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  in  the  way  least  injurious  to 
the  sources  of  public  wealth  ;  but 
he  could  not  accede  to  the  motion 
founded  on  this  truism,  consistent¬ 
ly  with  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  character  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  government.  The  wish  to 
relieve  the  public  burthens  was 
not  the  only  guide  to  be  followed 
in  a  question  like  this :  regard 
was  likewise  due  to  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  country. 

VOL.  LXXII. 
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Some  of  the  taxes  might  be  open 
to  the  objections  urged  against 
them;  but,  such  as  they  were,  we 
had  mortgaged  them  to  the  public 
creditor,  and  was  an  imperative 
duty,  not  so  to  modify  them  as  to 
shake  the  basis  of  his  security,  and 
weaken  the  strength  of  public 
credit.  The  greatest  possible  incon¬ 
venience  would  result  from  con¬ 
signing  to  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  all  the  various  topics  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  re¬ 
ferred,  and  from  calling  upon 
the  members  of  it  to  pronounce 
on  the  amount  of  our  taxation,  to 
decide  how  far  it  admitted  of  re¬ 
peal  or  modification,  and  to  declare 
how  far,  in  their  opinion,  ultimate 
compensation  might  be  made  for 
any  immediate  loss  which  might 
accrue  from  such  repeal  or  modifi¬ 
cation.  How  would  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  proceed  in  its  labours  ?  The 
hon.  member  would  enter  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
taxation  imposed  on  tea,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  sea-borne  coal,  brandy,  fo¬ 
reign  spirits,  printed  calicoes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles ;  and  would 
hear  all  the  arguments  of  the  va¬ 
rious  persons  engaged  in  the  trades 
to  which  those  articles  belonged,  in 
order  to  induce  the  committee  to 
take  up  the  views  which  he,  or 
which  they,  might  have  adopted. 
Could  any  man  in  his  senses  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  proceeding — 
pretend  to  impose  a  limit  upon  the 
anxiety  which  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee  would  spread 
throughout  the  country?  Was  there 
a  trade  to  which  any  of  these  taxes 
applied,  that  would  not  be  thrown 
into  a  complete  state  of  stagnation, 
by  the  idea  that  the  modification  of 
them  might  probably  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  those  who  speculated  erro¬ 
neously  respecting  that  modifica' 
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tion  ?  During  such  a  state  of  un¬ 
certainty,  all  prudent  men  would 
abstain  from  speculation.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  might  be  some 
men,  during  such  an  emergency, 
who,  by  their  superior  means  of  in¬ 
formation,  might  so  conduct  their 
operations  as  to  make  them  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  profit ;  but  there  were 
as  certainly  others,  who,  by  having 
less  information,  must,  if  they 
speculated  at  all,  bring  upon 
themselves  irretrievable  ruin.  This 
would  be  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  throwing  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  the  whole  taxation  of  the 
country,  with  the  preliminary  no¬ 
tice,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
that  committee  to  modify  or  repeal 
the  taxes,  and  by  such  modification 
or  repeal,  to  affect  the  various  in.- 
terests  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Another  insuperable  objection  to 
the  motion  lay  in  this,  that  it  had 
not  been  intimated  in  what  way 
the  deficiency,  which  it  was  admit¬ 
ted  must  arise  from  such  repeal  and 
modification,  was  to  be  made  up. 
They  were  called  on  to  make  a 
most  hazardous  experiment  on  a 
most  delicate  subject;  and  before 
the  House  could  consent  to  such 
an  experiment,  or  bind  itself,  by 
appointing  the  committee,  it  ought 
to  have  distinctly  placed  before  it, 
the  course  by  which  that  deficiency 
was  to  be  supplied,  and  the  public 
credit  maintained.  This  was  the 
more  necessary  from  the  nature  of 
the  succedaneum  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  had  heard  with  re¬ 
gret  the  doctrine  propounded  by  the 
mover.  He  proposed,  first  of  all, 
a  repeal  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  specifically 
applied  to  the  funds,  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  creditor; 
and  he  proposed,  in  the  next  in¬ 
stance,  to  supply  that  portion  of  the 
revenue  by  nothing  else  than  an 


annual  vote  of  credit.  It  was  with 
unutterable  surprise  he  had  heard 
the  hon.  member,  after  all  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  House,  that  we 
ought  not  to  borrow  money  in  time 
of  peace,  nor  augment  the  debt 
contracted  in  time  of  war,  propose 
that  we  should  recur  to  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  an  annual 
vote  of  credit ;  and  that  we  should, 
for  a  temporary  object  of  doubtful 
propriety,  add  to  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  country.  Would  the 
hon.  member  venture  to  tell  him 
that  this  scheme  of  his  would  only 
be  a  temporary  measure?  Would 
he  venture  to  tell  him,  that  there 
were  not  other  taxes  open  to  the 
same  summary  mode  of  argument 
which  he  had  adopted  ?  And  would 
he  venture  to  promise  that  no 
member  would  hereafter  propose 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  occasion¬ 
ed  by  their  repeal  by  the  same  not¬ 
able  expedient  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  ?  The  motion,  moreover. 
Was  peculiarly  unnecessary,  consi¬ 
dering  what  government  had  al¬ 
ready  done.  Had  ministers  be¬ 
trayed  any  indisposition  to  consi¬ 
der  either  the  interests,  or  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people?  Had 
they  exhibited  any  reluctance  to 
remove  such  taxes  as  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  productive  industry 
of  the  lower  classes  ?  Or  had  they 
not  been  most  forward  in  commenc¬ 
ing  that  course  which  was  now  re¬ 
commended,  by  selecting  for  repeal 
those  taxes  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  were  as  prominently 
marked  out  for  reduction  as  any  of 
those  to  which  the  hon.  member 
had  himself  alluded.  So  far  had 
they  been  from  stopping  short  in 
their  career,  that  they  had  abso¬ 
lutely  been  charged  with  going  fur¬ 
ther  in  their  reductions  than  sound 
discretion  warranted,  and  with  ha¬ 
zarding  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
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revenue,  considering  the  claims  of 
the  public  creditor.  If  they  had 
not  gone  further  than  they  had 
done  in  the  revision  of  taxation,  it 
was  because  they  would  not  face 
that  danger  which  the  lion,  mem¬ 
ber  was  prepared  to  face  ; — he 
meant  an  addition  to  the  debt  in 
time  of  peace. 

In  support  of  the  motion,  Mr. 
Bankes,  Mr.  Warburton,  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  sir  Henry  Parnell,  and 
other  members  argued,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  why  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  refused,  after  the 
appointment  of  the  late  Finance 
Committee.  If  that  committee 
had  been  allowed  to  proceed  with 
its  labours  during  another  year,  it 
would  have  been  occupied  with  the 
very  matters  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  submit  to  consideration. 
That  committee  would  have  taken 
a  systematic  view  of  all  the  taxes, 
and  laid  down  principles  by  which 
the  House  might  be  guided  in  fu¬ 
ture.  The  absence  of  such  great 
leading  principles  had  led  to  this  re¬ 
sult,  that  the  taxes  taken  off  were 
not  those  the  removal  of  which 
was  best  calculated  to  relieve 
the  country.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  ministers:  but  observing 
what  they  had  done,  all  who  felt 
the  necessity  that  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  House  should 
call  for  measures  that  would 
equalize  the  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  must  approve  of  the  motion. 
They  complained,  that  those,  who 
were  friendly  to  inquiries  like  that 
now  proposed,  were  represented  as 
having  no  object  in  view  but  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  property  tax.  This 
was  not  fair  argument.  Such  amea- 
sure  might,  no  doubt,  be  the  result 
of  inquiry  ;  but  it  would  not  by 
any  means  be  a  necessary  result  of 
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acquiescing  in  the  motion.  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
look  to  the  various  sources  of  re¬ 
venue,  and  to  inquire  whether,  by 
judicious  management,  the  amount 
now  derived  from  them  might  not 
be  increased,  so  as  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country.  If  they 
found  that  they  could  not  effect 
that  object  by  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  system,  then,  and  then 
only,  it  would  be  right  for  them 
to  resort  to  a  property  tax.  Lord 
Althorp  declared,  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  in  which,  however,  he  believed 
he  differed  from  his  friends  about 
him,  to  grant  relief  to  the  produc¬ 
tive  classes,  bv  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation,  and  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  imposing  a  property  tax,  would 
be  a  very  good  plan. 

Mr.  Peel  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  which 
was  to  be  neither  less  nor  more 
than  a  delegation  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  too,  to  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers.  The  House  had  been  found 
sufficient,  in  former  times,  for 
the  management  of  the  taxes,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  now  resign  it.  Almost 
all  who  had  advocated  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  had  con¬ 
templated  a  property  tax  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  it.  On  the 
expediency  of  such  a  measure  he 
gave  no  opinion  ;  but  he  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  House,  and  especially  the 
members  belonging  to  the  landed 
interest,  to  reserve  this  question  to 
themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  it 
on  the  government,  and  not  permit 
government  to  shelter  itself  under 
a  select  committee.  Llitherto  it 
had  been  considered,  that  proposals 
for  the  imposition  of  taxes  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Crown,  and  that  it  was 
an  encroachment  on  the  privileges 
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of  his  Majesty’s  ministers  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  that  province.  Besides,  the 
committee  would  not  be  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  secrecy,  and  every  member 
could  divulge  what  took  place 
there.  Witnesses  would  be  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  the  bias  of 
the  committee :  the  effects  which 
the  inquiry  would  have  on  trade 
would  be  serious  ;  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  trade  would  be  press¬ 
ing  forward  to  be  examined,  in  or¬ 
der  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  The 
members  of  this  committee  of 
twenty-one  would  be,  in  fact,  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  House  ; 
their  power  would,  pro  t (into,  dimi¬ 
nish  that  of  every  other  member  ; 
and  the  House  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  some  of  its  most  important 
functions.  The  lion,  mover  had  disa¬ 
vowed  any  hostility  to  government 
by  his  motion ;  but  could  the  House 
doubt  whether  his  Majesty's  mi¬ 
nisters  would  not  be  degraded  by 
its  adoption  ?  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  be  virtu¬ 
ally  superseded.  While  he  sat  in 
Downing-street  with  diminished 
powers,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  for  the  public  good,  and 
with  a  broken  stuff  of  office,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  back¬ 
ed  by  a  select  committee,  would  be 
exercising  his  functions  within 
the  purlieus  of  that  House.  If 
the  intention  of  the  vote  was  to 
show  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty’s 
government,  it  should  be  expressed 
in  a  manner  less  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests.  The  ministers  of 
the  government  should  be  upheld 
in  the  exercise  of  their  just  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  :  it  was  no  longer 
a  government,  when,  although  in 
possession  of  place,  it  was  discredit¬ 
ed  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  would  ten  times  ra¬ 
ther  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
hon.  mover  to  fill  the  situation  of 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  than  con¬ 
sent  to  remain  in  office  a  nominal 
servant  of  the  Crown,  but  merely 
registering  the  edicts  of  a  select 
committee. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  referring  ques¬ 
tions  of  taxation  to  a  committee. 
The  salt-duty  had  been  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  were  express¬ 
ly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  mode  of  commuting  it.  Two 
different  committees  had  reported 
on  the  propriety  of  taking  off  the 
tax  on  leather.  In  these  cases 
there  had  been  no  alarms  in  the 
public  mind,  no  change  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  loss  of  confidence  by 
his  Majesty’s  ministers.  If  the 
House  could  not  refer  such  sub¬ 
jects  to  a  committee  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  had  better  give  up  inquisi¬ 
tion  altogether.  What  were  the 
committees  on  foreign  trade,  and 
the  committee  which  recommended 
taking  off  the  prohibition  from  silk 
manufactures?  It  had  been  the 
same  with  bullion — the  currency — 
the  one-pound  notes  in  1826 — 
they  were  all  measures  which 
affected  the  interests  of  land- 
owners.  Even  that  great  subject, 
the  corn  question,  came  before  a 
committee  ;  and  one  great  point  in 
that  question  was,  whether  there 
should  be  an  entire  prohibition  of 
the  import  of  foreign  corn,  or  a 
tax.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  inquiry,  he  disapproved 
altogether  of  the  idea  of  making  up 
for  deficiencies  by  votes  of  credit : 
and  he  certainly  did  not  expect  from 
the  labours  of  such  a  committee, 
any  further  reduction  of  taxation 
during  the  present  session,  without 
the  substitution  of  other  taxes.  But 
still  the  inquiry  would  do  good. 
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On  the  division,  the  motion  was 
lost  by  167  against  78. 

On  thefollowing  day  (March  26), 
ministers  sustained  the  only  defeat 
which  their  financial  measures  en¬ 
countered  during  the  session.  It 
took  place  on  a  question,  regarding 
two  trifling  superannuation  allow¬ 
ances,  amounting  together  to  900/. 
a  year ;  and  the  occurrence  excited 
notice,  not  so  much  from  its  politi¬ 
cal  character,  as  from  its  personal 
connection  with  members  of  the 
ministry.  The  House  was  in  a 
committee  of  supply  on  the  Navy 
Estimates ;  and  a  certain  sum  being 
moved  to  defray  the  superannua¬ 
tions  granted  to  persons  formerly 
employed  in  the  civil  departments 
of  the  navy,  Sir  R.  Heron  stat¬ 
ed,  that  he  observed  on  the  esti¬ 
mate  the  names  of  two  individuals, 
the  hon.  R.  Dundas,  and  the  hon. 
W.  L.  Bathurst,  to  the  former  of 
whom  was  granted  a  pension  of 
500/.,  and  to  the  latter  a  pension 
of  400/.,  making  a  total  charge  of 
900/.  on  the  country.  The  former 
of  those  gentlemen  was  a  reduced 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  the 
latter  was  a  reduced  Commissioner 
in  the  Victualling  Department. 
The  column,  in  which  the  time  of 
service  was  usually  marked,  was  in 
those  two  instances,  left  blank,  and 
he  concluded  that  this  gave  a  very 
proper  description  of  the  services  of 
those  gentlemen,  for  essential  they 
certainly  were  not.  To  those  young 
gentlemen  he  imputed  no  blame  ; 
the  blame  must  fall  on  the  ministers, 
and  on  two  of  them  particularly — 
he  meant  the  fathers  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  two  fathers  were  noblemen, 
who,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
occupied,  with  little  intermission, 
some  of  the  most  important  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  government.  AAscount 
Melville,  at  the  present  moment, 
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presided  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  earl  Bathurst  was 
now  Lord  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  Joint  Clerk  of  the 
Crown.  Their  grandfathers  were 
also  men  of  high  consideration. 
One  of  them  for  many  years  filled 
the  situation  of  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  and  the  other 
was  a  sort  of  Viceroy  of  Scotland, 
holding  places  which  produced  great 
emoluments,  and  performing  ser¬ 
vices  which  were  rather  equivocal. 
Now,  that  these  gentlemen,  gorged 
with  the  public  money,  should  re¬ 
quire  for  their  families,  or  even 
condescend  to  accept,  such  miser¬ 
able  pensions,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
time  of  public  distress,  did  appear 
to  him  most  paltry.  Mr.  Dundas, 
he  believed,  held  the  situation  of 
commissioner  for  a  very  short  time  ; 
and  during  the  time  he  held  it,  if 
he  mistook  not,  that  gentleman  was 
engaged  on  two  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions.  [“No,  no,”  from  the  minis¬ 
terial  benches.]  He  was  employed, 
at  least,  on  one  :  but ,  if  he  recol¬ 
lected  accurately,  he  had  gone  to 
St.  Petersburgh  with  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  on  one  mission,  and 
with  lord  Heytesbury  on  another. 
That  meritorious  officer,  sir  T.  Fo¬ 
ley,  had  only  his  half-pay  of  750/., 
and  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  great  Nelson,  had  but 
450/.  per  annum.  These  were 
men  who  had  served  their  country 
in  every  climate,  and  who  had  as¬ 
serted  her  honour  in  many  a  bloody 
action.  The  places  given  to  Mr. 
Dundas  and  to  Mr.  Bathurst  were 
places  held  during  pleasure.  It 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  in  the 
power  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers  to 
dismiss  them  with  or  without  pen¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  service  which 
they  had  performed.  But  what  must 
the  people  think  of  the  professions 
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made  by  ministers,  when  pensions 
like  these  were  granted, — pensions 
that  were  without  precedent, — 
pensions  for  which  no  adequate 
service  had  been  rendered  ?  These 
individuals  were  first  improperly 
placed  in  official  situations,  and 
when  they  were  removed  from 
them,  they  were  with  equal  impro¬ 
priety  pensioned  on  the  country. 
By  such  a  system,  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  that  noble  pro¬ 
fession,  the  navy,  who  had  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  claims  to  office,  and 
were,  at  least,  equally  calculated 
to  act  in  office,  were  excluded  from 
beneficial  employment.  He  moved, 
that  900/.  should  be  struck  off 
from  the  sum  in  the  proposed  vote. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  defended  the  pensions,  on 
the  ground,  that  they  had  been 
granted  under  the  general  rule  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  public  servants  in 
similar  departments.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the 
pedigree  of  the  persons  who  had 
held  the  offices.  They  had  been 
treated  on  the  same  principles 
which  would  have  been  applied  to 
the  lowest  person  in  the  kingdom, 
and  by  which  the  reduction  of 
other  Boards  had  been  regulated. 
Offices  of  this  kind,  although, 
technically  speaking,  they  were 
held  during  pleasure,  were  always 
considered  as  granted  for  life,  or 
during  good  behaviour.  The  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  members  of  the 
Revenue  Board  had  been  consi¬ 
dered  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
present,  and  they  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  effecting  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure,  by  the  removal  of  seve¬ 
ral  persons  from  office.  The  Trea¬ 
sury  was  the  more  disposed  to  adopt 
this  view  of  the  case,  because  per¬ 
sons  embarking  in  such  offices  fre¬ 
quently  abandoned  some  profes¬ 


sion  which  they  had  previously 
embraced,  and  lost  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  advancement  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  had  in 
their  several  professions.  These 
two  gentlemen  were  precisely  in 
that  situation.  Mr.  Bathurst,  al¬ 
though  called  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
a  very  voung  gentleman,  had  been 
a  considerable  time  at  the  bar. 
[On  this  allusion  to  Mr.  Bathurst’s 
professional  services,  the  House 
chose  to  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  went  on] — He  really  did 
not  see  what  there  was  to  excite 
laughter  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
gentleman  pursuing  an  honour¬ 
able  profession.  It  might  appear 
ridiculous  to  some  hon.  members; 
but  to  him  it  seemed  an  honour¬ 
able  path  for  a  man  to  pursue, 
whatever  might  be  his  rank  in  life. 
Mr.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Dundas, 
who  had  both  embarked  in  differ¬ 
ent  professions,  abandoned  them 
on  being  put  into  the  situations 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  ; 
and  the  principle  of  compensation 
and  allowances,  when  reduced, 
applied  perfectly  to  them.  The 
Treasury,  in  dealing  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  cases,  did  not  avail  itself  of 
the  rule  laid  down  with  respect  to 
commissioners  and  high  officers 
removed  from  the  public  service, 
but  looked  to  the  lowest  scale  that 
applied  to  subordinate  offices.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  was  insisted  that  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  should  appoint  these  two 
gentlemen  (who  had  been  so  re¬ 
duced)  to  offices  as  they  became 
vacant,  in  order  to  relieve  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  charge  of  their  allow¬ 
ances.  What  would  have  been 
more  easy  than  to  have  made  this 
arrangement  on  the  footing  of  for¬ 
mer  arrangements  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture, — to  have  taken  as  objects  of 
reduction,  persons  who  had  served 
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longer  than  these  individuals,  to 
have  granted  a  larger  allowance  to 
them,  and  to  have  still  retained 
these  two  gentlemen  as  commis¬ 
sioners  at  their  full  salaries.  Such 
would  have  been  the  course  adopt¬ 
ed,  if  the  Treasury  had  been  inclin¬ 
ed  to  do  what  was  incorrect.  But 
it  had  acted  differently,  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  public  advantage. 
In  the  other  way,  ministers  would 
have  imposed  a  heavier  charge 
upon  the  public  ;  but  the  present 
course  showed  that  that  they  had 
a  bond  fide  intention  to  advance 
the  public  service,  and  pay  the  ut¬ 
most  attention  to  principles  of 
economy. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  told  the  Chancel- 
lorofthe  Exchequer,  that  the  House 
had  not  laughed,  because  they 
found  a  scion  of  anoble  house  taking 
up  an  honourable  profession,  nor 
had  they  laughed  at  his  abandon¬ 
ing  that  profession.  What  they 
had  laughed  at,  and  what  the 
country  would  laugh  at,  if  these 
votes  were  passed,  was,  that  noble 
scions,  who  could  not  get  briefs  at 
the  bar,  managed  to  get  themselves 
on  the  pension-list.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  never  had  any 
government  before  received  so 
much  independent  support  as  the 
present  government  had  received  ; 
but  that  support  must  cease,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  pension  lists 
were  filled  with  the  sons  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters. 

Mr.  Peel  acknowledged,  in  most 
grateful  terms,  the  support  he  was 
receiving,  and  had  received,  from 
the  Whigs.  So  far  from  being  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  value  of  that  “  in¬ 
dependent  support,”  most  sorry 
should  he  be  to  lose  it ;  and  never, 
to  the  latest  day  of  his  existence, 
could  he  forget  the  conduct  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  on  the  great 


measure  of  last  session.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  gave  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  government,  at  that 
time,  could  never  be  forgotten  by 
him;  and  the  conduct  pursued  by 
them  on  that  occasion  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  political 
parties  of  this  country.  In  regard 
to  the  pensions  themselves,  Mr. 
Peel  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
make  any  vigorous  stand  in  sup¬ 
port  of  them.  They  were  not,  he 
said,  the  result  of  any  ministerial 
job,  nor  of  any  special  rule  of  the 
existing  government;  but  were  in 
conformity  to  the  rule  of  former 
governments  ;  and  the  intention 
of  ministers  was  plain,  from  their 
having  stipulated  with  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  that  the  gentlemen  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  removed  from  the 
superannuation-list  on  the  first  op¬ 
portunity.  Under  the  ordinary 
rules  by  which  these  matters  were 
governed,  it  was  a  vote  which  mi¬ 
nisters  were  justified  in  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  House  ;  but  still  it  was 
only  a  mere  estimate,  which  the 
House  would  allow  or  reject,  as  it 
thought  proper. — And  the  House 
rejected  it,  by  dividing  121  for  the 
vote,  and  139  against  it. 

Another  reduction,  connected 
with  the  navy,  had  been  attempt¬ 
ed  by  sir  James  Graham  moving, 
that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
He  did  not  contend  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  office.  Mr.  Burke,  in 
1782,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
in  1817,  had  reported  in  favour  of 
its  continuance;  and  when  it  was 
protected  by  such  high  authority, 
he  would  not  advise  the  House  to 
dispense  with  it;  but  he  thought 
the.  salary  ought  to  be  saved,  by 
attaching  the  office  to  some  other 
held  by  a  privy-councillor.  That 
there  was  nothing  in  the  duties  of 
the  office  incompatiblewith  such 
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an  union,  was  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  of  late  years,  that  union 
had  always  existed.  From  1782 
to  1790,  the  late  lord  Melville  had 
held  it,  while  he  was  an  Indian 
Commissioner, — the  latter  office, 
however,  yielding  no  salary.  In 
1790,  he  became  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  with  a  salary, 
but  still  retained  the  Treasurership 
of  the  Navy.  From  1791  to  1801, 
he  had  held  it  along  with  the  office 
of  a  Secretary  of  State.  When 
he  retired  from  office  in  1801,  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy  was 
taken  by  lord  Harrowby,  sepa¬ 
rate  from  any  other  situation  ;  and 
it  was  so  held  by  different  indivi¬ 
duals  down  to  1807,  when  Mr. 
Rose  succeeded  to  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  added  to  it,  that  of  the 
Vice-presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  1814,  lord  Goderich 
held  the  office  conjointly  with  the 
Presidency,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Vice-presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  ever  since  that  time 
the  two  offices  had  been  conjoined. 
Thus,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  period  since  1782,  the  Trea- 
surershipof  the  Navy  had  been  held 
by  men  filling  other  laborious  and 
efficient  offices  ;  and,  therefore, 
its  duties  could  not  be  such  as  to 
justify  a  large  and  separate  salary. 
All  the  real  duties  were  done  by 
the  Paymaster; — the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  and  the  Treasu¬ 
rer  being,  that  the  latter  was  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  monies 
paid,  while  the  former  was  not. 
Ministers,  in  truth,  had  already 
held  out  a  hope,  that  they  would 
discontinue  the  office  of  Paymas¬ 
ter  of  the  Navy  as  soon  as  a  pro¬ 
per  opportunity  occurred  ;  and,  by 
so  doing,  had  expressed  their  opin- 
on,  that  one  of  the  two  offices 
was  superfluous.  The  resolution 
moved  by  sir  James  was,— 4‘Re- 
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solved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  the  late  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  afforded  to  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  an  opportunity  for  effect¬ 
ing  a  saving  for  the  country  of 
3,000Z.  a  year,  without  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  existing  engagements,  and 
without  any  detriment  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.7’ 

Ministers  maintained,  that,  as  it 
was  admitted  that  the  office  ought 
not  to  be  abolished,  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  could  be  served  by  cloaking 
its  real  duties  under  the  pretended 
duties  of  another.  Nobody  denied 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
important,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  constantly  increasing. 
The  work  done  by  that  officer,  was 
not  the  work  of  the  old  Treasurer 
of  the  Navv,  but  combined  the 
work  of  the  old  Treasurer  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Navy.  Consi¬ 
dering  the  great  control  which  the 
Treasurer  had  over  large  sums  of 
public  money,  it  was  only  right 
that  he  should  be  a  person  of  rank 
and  dignity,  whose  station  in  the 
House  and  in  society  would  be 
some  pledge  for  the  respectability 
of  his  conduct.  Every  one  who 
had  looked  into  the  affairs  of  the 
navy  must  be  aware,  that  of  late 
years  immense  improvements  had 
been  made  as  to  the  pay,  the  prize- 
money,  and  the  pensions,  of  those 
employed  in  it,  all  of  which  had 
emanated  from  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy ;  and,  though  not  uni¬ 
versally,  for  the  most  part,  from 
such  Treasurers  of  the  Navy  as 
had  held  that  office  undivided  and 
undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  ano¬ 
ther  office.  There  was  another  still 
more  important  fact.  Great  defal¬ 
cations  had  often  taken  place  in 
that  office ;  several  cashiers  had 
lost  their  accounts ;  several  clerks 
had  run  away  much  in  debt,  Now 
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every  defalcation  in  public  money, 
which  had  taken  place  since  1782, 
had  taken  place  in  the  offices  of 
Treasurers  who  were  holding  other 
offices  at  the  same  time,  and  whose 
attention  had  been  called  away  by 
the  claims  of  those  offices  from 
their  more  natural  duties.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  1817  had 
recommended  neither  the  abolition 
of  the  office,  nor  the  union  of  its 
duties  with  those  of  another.  Its 
recommendation  had  been,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  salary,  which  it  consider¬ 
ed  too  large,  to  a  level  with  that  of 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  viz. 
3,000/.  a  year.  To  this  recommen¬ 
dation  the  government  had  rigidly 
adhered,  first  reducing  the  salary 
to  that  sum,  and  afterwards  to 
only  2,000/.  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  such  as  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  it  should  be  kept  a 
distinct  office.  The  Paymaster  was 
only  the  deputy  or  attorney  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  had  no  responsibi¬ 
lity.  When  the  office  was  attached 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1826,  the  salary  of  the 
latter  office  was  only  3,000/.  a 
year,  and  the  union  was  made  to 
raise  it  to  5,000/.  But  it  had 
never  been  intended  that  the  two 
offices  should  always  be  united. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 

that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 

€/ 

should  be  in  the  Flouse  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  had  been  found  more  ex¬ 
pedient  now  to  annex  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Mint ;  and 
the  Treasurers!) ip  of  the  Navy 
stood  on  its  own  merits,  admitted 
to  be  an  office  which  ought  not  to 
be  abolished,  and  with  emoluments 
even  lower  than  the  salary  which 
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the  Finance  Committee  had  re¬ 
commended 

Mr.Huskisson  said, that  he  con¬ 
sidered  ministers  bound  to  consent 
to  the  present  motion,  unless  they 
meant  that  their  own  resolutions, 
unanimously  agreed  toby  the  House 
on  the  12th  of  February,  were  to 
be  treated  as  a  mere  delusion  ;  for 
this  appointment  had  immediately 
followed  these  resolutions.  Next, 
he  maintained,  that  parliament,  in 
1826,  had  distinctly  recognized 
the  principle,  that  this  office  should 
not  be  held  as  a  separate  office. 
On  that  occasion  the  House  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question,  whether 
there  should  be  an  independent 
salary  given  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  num¬ 
bers  on  the  division  were,  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — Ayes,  eighty-seven  ; 
Noes,  seventy-six  ;  so  that  the  ma- 
j  ority  in  favour  of  ministers  was  only 
eleven.  On  finding  such  to  be  the 
temper  of  the  House,  Mr.  Canning 
4£  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  would 
prevent  him  from  persevering  in 
the  course,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  he  had  conscientiously 
supported  ;  but  which,  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  he  now  felt  him¬ 
self  bound,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  to  abandon. 
The  expression  of  opinion  had, 
undoubtedly,  been  very  strong, 
and  his  Majesty’s  government 
would  not  further  press  the  mea¬ 
sure.  As  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish 
of  the  House,  they  would  consent 
to  the  union  of  the  ancient  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.”  Mr.  Iluskisson  con¬ 
tended,  that,  by  that  declaration, 
that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  should  be  added  to 
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that  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  a  distinct  pledge  was 
given  that  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  should  not  be  held 
in  future  as  a  separate  office  ;  and 
that  view  was  confirmed  by  what 
had  since  taken  place.  Since  that 
time,  three  Treasurers  of  the  Navy 
had  been  appointed,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  held  it  as  a  separate 
office.  The  present  was  the 
first  instance,  for  twenty-three 
years,  in  which  it  had  been  dis¬ 
severed  from  some  other  efficient 
office.  He  himself  had  held  it 
along  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  if  any  credit 
was  to  be  given  to  the  opinion  of 
a  person  who  had  filled  both  of¬ 
fices,  he  would  say  to  every  gen¬ 
tleman  about  to  vote  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Dismiss  from  your  mind 
all  apprehension  that,  if  the  duties 
of  both  offices  are  appropriated  to 
either  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen, 
it  would  produce  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  public  business.”  It 
might  produce  some  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  made  the  appointment, 
but  this  embarrassment  would  not 
be  of  any  formidable  nature.  He 
would  only  have  to  choose  between 
two  persons  equally  able. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  the  House  was 
bound  to  consider  the  intention 
with  which  this  appointment  had 
been  made,  before  they  censured 
the  government ;  and  if  the  House 
adopted  the  proposition  before 
them,  it  would  not  be  the  discharge 
of  an  imperative  duty, but  an  actof 
gross  injustice.  In  1828,  when  a 
schism— to  which  he  could  never 
allude  without  feelings  of  regret 
. — took  place  between  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government,  and  ren¬ 
dered  alterations  necessary,  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  to 


theoffices  ofPresidentof  the  Board 
of  Trade,  andTreasureroftheNavy. 
At  that  time  lord  Melville  protest¬ 
ed  against  the  union,  having  no 
other  view  than  to  provide  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  naval  service ; 
considering  it,  however,  to  be  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  House,  that 
the  offices  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  should  be  united,  the  in¬ 
dividual  holding  them  having  a 
salary  of  5,000/.  a  year,  lord  Mel¬ 
ville  was  told,  that  his  objections 
must  be  overruled,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  be  made  in  obedience 
to  the  views  of  the  House.  So 
matters  continued,  until  the  health 
of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  broke 
down  under  the  labour  of  the 
united  offices.  Government  then 
felt  it  was  high  time  to  depart 
from  the  intention  of  parliament,  if 
that  departure  could  be  effected 
consistently  with  those  views  of 
economy  which  were  ever  present 
to  the  minds  of  his  Majesty’s  min¬ 
isters.  If  the  government  had  not 
consulted  both  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service,  and  the  saving 
of  public  expense, — if  they  had 
wished  only  to  make  out  a  specious 
case  for  parliament,  instead  of 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  upon  the  equity  of  that 
House,  they  would  have  retained 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  offices  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  as  they  found  them. 
If  this  course  had  been  followed, 
not  one  word  would  have  been  said 
about  it;  but  when  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed  another  and  better  course,  by 
which  they  had  saved  the  country 
2,200/.  a  year,  those  who  called 
so  loudly  for  retrenchment  and 
economy,  began  to  complain.  The 
argument  from  the  other  side 
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of  the  House  proceeded  on  the 
mistaken  supposition,  that  what 
government  had  now  done  was 
the  same  with  what  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  done  in  1826.  There 
lay  the  error.  What  was  propos¬ 
ed  in  1826  was,  to  add  3,000/.  a 
year  to  the  public  expenses  :  what 
the  government  had  done  now  was 
to  save  the  public  2,200/.  a  year ; 
and  though  it  might  still  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  House  had  express¬ 
ed  the  opinion,  that  the  two  offices 
should  not  be  separated,  yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  that 
opinion  was  founded  — exclusively 
founded  —  on  considerations  of 
economy.  Those  considerations, 
far  from  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
present  arrangement,  had  been 
strictly  observed ;  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
House  would  censure  ministers 
for  departing  from  the  views  of  the 
House,  when  those  views  were 
founded  only  on  motives  of  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  and  when,  by  so  depart¬ 
ing  from  those  views  of  the  House, 
the  government  had  saved  the 
country  2,200/.  a  year,  In 
1818,  the  Finance  committee 
reported,  that  they  thought  the 
salary  too  large,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  that  it  should  be  reduced 
on  future  appointments,  and 
placed,  as  to  emoluments,  on  a 
level  with  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  The  same  committee  in¬ 
timated,  that  the  salary  might  be 
reduced  to  3,000/.  a-year.  What 
had  the  government  done  on  the 
present  occasion  ?  Had  they  adopt¬ 
ed  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee  ?  No,  they  had  gone 
far  beyond  it ;  and,  instead  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  salary  to  3,000/.  a  year, 
they  had  reduced  itto  2,000/.  ayear, 
and  placed  the  office  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces.  The  House  might 


think  this  salary  too  great,— they 
might  reduce  it,— but  a  sense  of 
equity  and  justice  must  prevent 
the  imposition  of  the  censure  now 
proposed.  If  not,  these  reports  of 
committees  were  not  beacons  to 
warn  a  government  from  danger, 
but  they  were  false  lights  that 
lured  them  to  their  rum.  u  Away, 
then,  with  reports  of  committees; 
let  us  have  no  more,  if  such  were 
to  be  the  consequences  of  them. 
The  whole  course  of  the  present 
government  had  been  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  creating  patronage.  They 
had  sought  reduction  in  every 
quarter,  and  had  been  employed 
more  industriously  in  nothing  than 
in  actually  diminishing  the  amount, 
and  limiting  the  future  sources  of 
patronage.  They  looked  for  sup¬ 
port  to  public  opinion,  and  they 
felt  that,  relying  upon  that,  and 
steadily  pursuing  the  course  which 
they  considered  most  likely  to 
deserve  it,  the  influence  of  such 
patronage  might  be  dispensed 
with.  Greatly,  indeed,  should  he 
be  disappointed  if  the  vote  of  that 
evening  should  convince  him,  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  such  re¬ 
liance,  and  that  they  required  such 
influence.  The  House  would,  no 
doubt,  exercise  its  own  discretion 
as  to  the  motion  before  it,  and  if, 
after  what  they  had  already  done, 
they  should  think  proper  to  adopt 
the  present  proposition,  he  Would 
bow  with  submission  , but  would  still 
have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking, 
that  the  censure  had  been  unde¬ 
served.  If  they  passed  a  censure 
on  that  government  which  had 
done  most  in  the  way  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  they  would 
hold  out  to  their  successors  the 
folly  of  relying  on  public  opinion, 
in  lieu  of  that  patronage  which 
other  administrations  had  so  pro¬ 
fusely  exercised.”  The  House 
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rejected  the  resolutions  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  188  to  90. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  a  similar 
motion  was  made,  by  sir  James 
Graham,  with  a  similar  result,  for 
abolishing  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Ordnance,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
as  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it 
could  be  perfectly  well-performed 
by  the  master-general.  This  was 
said  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1828,  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  its  abolition  in  time  of 
peace — by  the  commission  of  mili¬ 
tary  inquiry,  who  considered  the 
office  not  essential  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordnance  department, 
• — and  by  the  fact,  that  the  person 
holding  it  had  often  been  abroad 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to 
the  public  service.  Thus  sir  W. 
Clinton  continued  to  hold  the  office 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
commanding  the  army  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
maintained,  that  the  office  was  an 
efficient,  a  laborious,  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  office,  and  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  that  point  was 
contrary  to  the  evidence  which 
they  had  taken.  Both  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  had  been  examined ;  they 
were  the  most  competent  persons 
to  judge  of  such  a  question  ;  their 
evidence  proved  clearly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  retaining  the  office ;  and 
it  was  no  disrespect  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  postpone  its  opinion, 
on  a  military  question,  to  that  of 
practical  and  experienced  mili¬ 
tary  men — the  more  especially, 
when  the  Finance  Committee  of 
1817  and  1818,  with  all  its  anxie¬ 
ty  for  retrenchment,  had  never 
thought  of  proposing  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  office.  On  the  di¬ 
vision,  there  was  a  majority  of 


seventy-six  in  favour  of  ministers, 
the  number  for  the  motion  being 
124,  and  against  it,  200. 

The  indefatigable  member  for 
Cumberland  again  forced  minis¬ 
ters  to  a  division  on  the  14th  of 
May,  on  moving  for  an  “  account 
of  all  salaries,  profits,  pay,  fees, 
and  emoluments,  whether  civil  or 
military,  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1829,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1830, 
held  and  enjoyed  by  each  of  the 
members  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
hon.  Privy  Council,  specifying 
with  each  name  the  total  amount 
received  by  each  individual,  and 
distinguishing  the  various  services 
from  which  the  same  is  derived.” 
He  gave  the  following  analysis  of 
the  public  money  received  by 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  members  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  which  he  professed  to  have 
framed  from  numerous  returns  and 
public  documents  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House.  There  were,  as  well 
as  he  could  ascertain,  169  privy 
councillors,  exclusive  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family.  Of  these, 
there  were  113  in  receipt  of  pub¬ 
lic  monies,  annually  amounting 
in  their  aggregate  to  650,1645, 
the  average  amount  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  being  about  5,7835  Of 
this  large  round  sum  of  650,164/., 
86,103/.  were  for  actual  sinecures, 
442,000/.  for  what  was  termed 
tive  service,  and  about  121,650/., 
for  pensions.  Thirty  of  these 
members,  so  receiving  the  public 
money,  were  pluralists,  or  persons 
who  held  more  than  one  office,  some 
in  sinecures,  some  in  actual  ser¬ 
vice,  military  or  civil,  and  others 
having  retired  allowances  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  The  amount  held 
by  these  thirty  pluralists  was,  in 
the  aggregate,  221,1335  annually, 
or  7,3715  for  each  individual; 
there  were  twenty-nine  members  of 
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council  who  received,  in  full  pay 
or  pensions  for  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vices,  in  the  gross  annual  amount, 
126,176/.,  or  an  individual  aver¬ 
age  of  4,347/.  The  account,  then, 
stood  thus  : — There  were  sixty- 
nine  privy  councillors,  ministers, 
or  members,  of  that  and  the  other 
House,  receiving  public  money, 
of  whom  forty- seven  were  peers, 
who  received  378,840/.  a  year,  or 
8,069/.  each,  and  twenty-two 
were  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  receiving  90,849/.,  or 
4,130/.  a  year  each.  There  were 
twenty-nine  other  individuals  like¬ 
wise  receiving  pensions  and  allow¬ 
ances,  who  were  not  now  members 
of  parliament,  but  who  had  been  so, 
when  these  emoluments  and  offices 
had  been  obtained  by  them.  In 
this  analysis  there  was  no  doubt 
some  inaccuracy,  because,  framed 
as  it  was  by  an  unofficial  process, 
it  could  not  be  deemed  authentic  ; 
still,  he  believed  it  as  nearly 
accurate  as  any  document  could 
be  made  out  from  such  materials. 
Butif  itsaccuracy  were  denied, — if 
he  were  told  he  had  mis-stated  facts, 
— then  his  answer  was,  grant  this 
motion  and  prove  the  error  to  the 
public  satisfaction.  He  would  state 
frankly  and  fairly  what  his  objects 
were.  First  of  all,  the  production 
of  the  information  which  he  sought 
would  be  of  great  use  in  enabling 
the  House  to  contrast  the  real  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  public  servants 
with  the  actual  amount  of  money 
paid  in  return,  and  then  calmly 
and  deliberately,  to  do  equal  jus¬ 
tice  to  all,  by  seeing  what  reduc¬ 
tions  could  be  made  consistently 
with  the  due  performance  of  the 
public  service  :  secondly,  a  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  lately  mooted  with 
the  view  of  applying  the  rule  of 
merging  half-pay,  when  the  pos¬ 
sessor  was  receiving  a  higher  pay¬ 
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ment  for  other  service,  to  civil  offi¬ 
ces  of  full  pay,  and  making  the  one 
abate  in  like  manner  with  the 
other  ;  and  thirdly,  the  House 
would  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
why,  under  similar  circumstances, 
sinecures  and  other  allowances 
should  not  abate,  as  well  as  half 
and  full-pay,  when  the  individuals 
obtained  higher  civil  employments. 
Fie  never  would  consent  that  eco¬ 
nomy  should  be  set  to  work  upon 
the  smaller  and  dependent  sala¬ 
ries,  while  the  greater  officers, 
who,  in  most  instances,  were  per¬ 
sons  of  large  property,  escaped 
scot-free  :  there  was  neither  rea¬ 
son  nor  justice  in  such  a  course. 
<£  There  is,”  said  he,  “  a  clerk  of 
the  Customs,  for  instance,  super¬ 
annuated  with  an  allowance  of 
750/.,  and  yet  made  agent  for 
Ceylon,  with  a  salary  of  1,200/. 
a  year.  This  is  objectionable ; 
but  when  I  find  lord  Cathcart 
holding  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a 
year,  together  with  a  sinecure  of 
vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  worth 
from  2,000/.  to  3,000/.  a  year, 
with  ali  his  military  allowances 
as  a  general  officer  and  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  I  cannot  touch 
the  Custom-house  clerk’s  salary 
and  emoluments,  until  I  can 
first  bring  down  lord  Cathcart’s. 
Then  I  find  the  name  of  an  army 
accountant,  with  1,200/.  a  year 
of  civil  emoluments,  together 
with  his  half-pay  as  a  retired 
commissary;  this  I  object  to  as 
unsound  in  principle,  and  unjust 
to  the  public.  But  then,  how  can  i 
touch  it,  while  I  see  the  vice-ad¬ 
miral  sitting  opposite  (sir  George 
Cockburn),  enjoying,  in  his  civil 
employment  as  a  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  1,000/.  a  year,  with  his 
house  and  other  domestic  advan¬ 
tages;  his  full  pay  as  a  major-gene¬ 
ral  of  Marines;  and,  by  special 
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warrant,  likewise  receiving  his  ar¬ 
rears  of  half-pay  in  the  navy  for 
three  years,  3,000/.,  or  1,000/.  a 
year  from  that  source.  And  yet 
this  is  done  by  special  warrant 
for  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
vice-admiral,  while  I  can  read 
an  official  order,  signed  ‘  John 
Wilson  Croker,  by  order  of  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,'  which  en¬ 
joins  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  every 
unhappy  half-pay  lieutenant  and 
subaltern  officer,  upon  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  pay,  to  the  effect  follow¬ 
ing  : — “  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I 
am  notin  holy  orders — that  1  have 
not  had  from  (blank  day)  to  (blank 
day)  any  employment,  civil  or  mi¬ 
litary,  under  his  majesty  or  the 
colonies,  or  in  any  place  beyond 
sea,  or  under  any  other  govern¬ 
ment,  &c.”  This  is  the  oath  which 
the  juniors  must  take,  while  the 
special  exemptions  are  made  for 
their  superiors.  Is  this  as  it 
should  be  ?  Why  should  this 
oath  be  taken  by  the  poor  half¬ 
pay  lieutenant,  and  not  by  the 
vice-admiral,  who  was  besides  a 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  major- 
general  of  Marines  ?  The  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  case  was  argued  the  other 
night  upon  the  impossibility  of  his 
being  treasurer  of  the  Navy,— suc}i 
were  his  redundant  labours, — 
nevertheless  had  600/.  a  year  in 
another  office.  But  again,'  I  say, 
how.can  I  complain  of  this  small 
sum  for  a  working-officer,  when  I 
find  that  lord  Melville,  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  has  5,000/. 
a  year  (a  salary  augmented,  too, 
during  the  war  prices),  besides 
holding  a  large  sinecure  of  3,1 50/. 
a  year,  as  keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  of  Scotland  ?” 

Government  met  the  motion  by 
proposing  a  return  of  a  more  limit¬ 
ed  kind,  but  which,  they  said. 


would  fully  answer  the  object  in 
view.  They  did  not  object  to 
give  the  information  wanted,  but 
to  give  it  in  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  was  asked.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
the  whole  difference  between  them 
was,  that  whilst  the  lion,  baronet 
desired  that  the  emoluments  of 
the  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
as  a  body,  should  be  laid  before 
the  House,  he  (the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  knew  no  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  as  such,  being  called  on 
for  a  return  of  their  emoluments 
to  the  House.  Thus  to  bring  them 
forward,  as  privy  councillors,  be¬ 
fore  parliament,  was  not  treating 
the  council  of  the  sovereign,  nor 
the  members  of  the  highest  judicial 
court  in  the  realm,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  respect,  with  proper 
decorum.  It  was  bringing  them 
forward  in  an  invidious  point  of 
view;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
expedient  to  depart  from  prece¬ 
dent  in  order  to  hold  them  up  to 
scorn.  The  Privy  Council  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
land  ;  yet  they  were  brought  in 
lor  their  share  of  that  obloquy 
which  attached  to  sinecurists, 
and  to  swell  the  mass  of  emolu¬ 
ments.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Privy  Council  contained  men 
who  were  receiving  the  rewards 
of  many  years’  service  rendered  to 
their  country,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  recorded  on  the  page  of  our 
history  ;  yet  these  men  were  like¬ 
wise  to  be  forced  forward  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  obloquy,  and  to  be  held  up 
as  receiving  the  public  money  un¬ 
worthily.  Instead  of  the  return, 
therefore,  required  by  the  member 
for  Cumberland,  he  proposed  the 
following  as  an  amendment  upon 
the  motion  :  —  “  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majes- 
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ty,  praying  that  his  majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  House  an  account 
of  all  salaries,  profits,  pay,  fees, 
and  emoluments,  whether  civil  or 
military,  held  and  enjoyed  by 
public  officers,  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1829,  to  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1830,  the  amount  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  (the  sum  he  left 
blank,  but  he  proposed  to  insert 
2,000/.),  specifying,  with  each 
name,  the  total  amount  received 
by  each  individual,  and  distin¬ 
guishing  the  various  sources  from 
which  the  same  is  derived,”  He 
afterwards  consented  to  insert  the 
words  all  “persons”  instead  of 
public  officers.  Even  when  thus 
extended,  it  was  objected  to,  as 
not  meeting  the  end  in  view. 
Several  members  expressed  their 
opinion,  that  the  motion  ought 
to  be  agreed  to,  though  it  were 
only  to  correct  the  popular  errors 
which  had  gone  abroad  as  to  the 
uses  madeofthepublicmoney  in  the 
way  now  in  question.  Statements 
were  circulated,  unfounded,  but 
vulgarly  believed,  that  the  taxes 
were  squandered  on  the  aristocra¬ 
cy,  and  not  in  rewarding  service; 
and  the  affectation  of  mystery  and 
concealment  would  only  add  to  the 
mischief — Mr.  Portman,  one  of 
the  members  for  Dorsetshire,  said, 
he  had  himself  laboured  under  the 
error  of  supposing  that  persons  in 
high  office  received  great  emolu¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  found,  on  investi¬ 
gation,  that  he  wras  mistaken.  The 
return,  if  granted,  would  remove 
any  impression  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  public  mind. 

Sir  James  Graham  himself  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  amendment,  as  giv- 
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ing  too  much.  He  asked  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  emoluments  of  169 
persons,  and  he  was  offered  an  ac¬ 
count  of  those  of  2,000  persons. 
This  was  something  like  giving  a 
person  who  asked  for  a  glass  of 
wine,  a  glass  diluted  with  a  bottle 
of  water.  Suppose  that  he  asked 
his  land-agent  for  a  return  of 
the  number  of  his  household  ser¬ 
vants,  and  he  gave  him  a  return, 
including,  not  only  the  house¬ 
hold  servants,  but  husbandry  ser¬ 
vants,  huntsmen,  &c.  :  he  would 
look  upon  such  a  proceeding  with 
suspicion,  and  immediately  dis¬ 
miss  his  agent. 

General  Grosvenor  told  sir 
James,  that  he  was  the  last  man 
who  should  have  made  such  a  mo¬ 
tion,  as  he  had  stated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session,  that  he  differ¬ 
ed  from  ministers  only  in  one 
point,  viz.  the  currency  question. 
Sir  James  answered,  that  he  had 
then  differed  from  them  only  on 
that  point;  but  they  were  not 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  During  the  session  he  had 
watched  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  had  now  a  very  different 
opinion.  On  the  division,  the 
amendment  was  carried  by  231 
against  147,— It  was  plain  that 
the  Whigs  were  becoming  discon¬ 
tented  at  not  receiving,  in  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  office,  the  reward  of 
that  support  which  they  never  al¬ 
lowed  ministers  to  forget :  and 
sir  James  Graham  who,  in  the 
life-time  of  a  high  minded  tory 
father,  had  condescended  to  be¬ 
come  a  dependent  of  the  whig 
aristocracy,  was  the  mouth-piece 
through  which  they  announced 
their  claims. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Committee  appointed  by  both  Houses  on  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter — Letter  of  the  presid.entof  the  Board  of  Control  regarding 
the  Indian  Judges — Debate  on  proposal  to  alter  the  Currency  and  re¬ 
store  Small  Notes- — The  Budget  Bill  for  repealing  the  duty  on  beer , 
and  throwing  open  the  beer  trade . 


BEFORE  the  meeting  of  par¬ 
liament,  the  attention  of  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  community 
had  been  much  engaged  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  East 
Indies  should  be  arranged,  on  the 
approaching  expiry  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  charter.  Public  opinion 
had  set  it  down,  that  the  monopo¬ 
ly  of  this  corporation  imposed  a 
most  mischievous  restraint  on  the 
trade  of  the  country,  without  any 
reasonable  cause,  or  counterba¬ 
lancing  advantage  ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  universal  voice  spoke  of 
nothing  but  distress,  when  every 
crude  expedient  and  untried  nos¬ 
trum  were  viewed  with  favour,  the 
evil  report,  in  which  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  of  that  nature  always  stand, 
was  naturally  exaggerated  and. in¬ 
flamed.  One  large  portion  of  the 
community  wished  to  have  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  charter  refused  in 
ioto ,  to  any  extent,  or  under 
any  modification ;  another  profess¬ 
ed  themselves  willing  to  be  satisfied 
with  reducing  the  Company  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  merchants  in 
matters  of  trade,  leaving  to  them 
their  territorial  possessions.  The 
Company  had  remained  prudently 
silent  as  to  what  it  might  be  incli¬ 
ned  to  concede,  or  what  it  would 
struggle  to  maintain.  The  go¬ 
vernment  had  determined,  wdiere 
such  powerful  interests  were  op¬ 


posed,  not  to  take  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  proposing,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  any  measure  of  its  own, 
but  had  promised,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session,  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  a  committee  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  tomake  the  inquiries  which 
ought  to  precede  any  arrange¬ 
ment  affecting  interests  so  varied 
and  so  important. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  lord 
Ellenborough  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
the  appointment  of  this  select 
committee.  In  doing  so,  they 
carefully  abstained  from  stating 
any  opinion  which  ministers  might 
have  formed  on  the  subject,  or 
whether  they  had  laid  outfor  them¬ 
selves  any  intended  plan  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Government,  they  said, 
was  entirely  free  from  all  precon¬ 
ceived  impressions ;  it  approached 
the  inquiry  withan  unbiassedmind, 
anxious  to  give  and  to  receive  all 
the  information  which  .’was  desir¬ 
able  and  could  be  attained.  Mr. 
Peel  said,  that  he  had  no  plan  to 
submit  for  the  future  government 
of  India — no  opinion  of  ministers 
to  state  as  to  the  renewal  or  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  charter.  He  was 
to  propose  a  committee  to  examine 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
leaving  the  details  for  future  con¬ 
sideration,  when  that  committee 
should  have  formed  its  opinion 
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Some  members  had  proposed  two 
or  three  committees,  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  each  of  them  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  the  subject — one,  for 
instance,  with  the  finance  of  India, 
— another  with  its  commerce, — 
another  with  the  trade  to  China. 
Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would, 
he  thought,  be  inexpedient,  and 
lead  to  confusion.  The  subjects 
of  inquiry  were  so  closely  con¬ 
nected,  and  the  evidence  on  one 
would  tend  so  much  to  elucidate 
another,  that  it  was  better  all 
should  be  submitted  to  the  same 
body.  He  would,  therefore,  pro¬ 
pose  only  one  committee ;  and 
he  proposed  it  with  the  plain  and 
honest  view  of  having  a  full,  per¬ 
fect,  and  unreserved  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Every  document  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade,  the  com¬ 
merce,  and  finance,  of  India  would 
be  laid  before  it.  He  proposed 
this  committee,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ratifying  any  engage¬ 
ment  previously  existing  between 
the  government  and  the  Company. 
No  such  engagement,  open  or  se¬ 
cret,  express  or  implied,  existed. 
The  ministers  were  free  agents  ; 
and,  in  any  future  proceeding,  they 
would  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
result  of  the  inquiry.  As  the  whole 
subject,  therefore,  was  open  to  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  House  would  feel 
the  immense  importance  of  the 
inquiry  about  to  be  instituted.  It 
would  bear  in  mind  that  higher 
objects  were  involved  than  the 
mere  extension  of  trade.  They 
would  have  to  consider  the  whole 
character  of  the  government,  rul¬ 
ing  over  an  immense  extent  of 
territory,  wielding  a  powerful 
force,  and  administering  a  revenue 
of  very  great  extent.  They  were 
bound  to  consider  the  various 
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modes  in  which  that  government 
affected  the  people  over  whom  it 
ruled,  and  how  far  any  alteration 
might  affect  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  The  present  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  extended  over  many 
millions  of  people  ;  it  had  existed 
for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  and, 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  another  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  might  not  be  devised,  from 
which  equal  benefits  would  flow, 
sufficient  was  known  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  to  induce  them  to 
pause  before  they  rashly  interfered 
with  it.  With  respect  to  the 
Company’s  commercial  concerns, 
the  documents  which  would  be 
presented  to  the  committee  would 
contain  full  information,  of  which, 
at  present,  he  would  only  say,  that 
a  reference  to  these  returns  would, 
he  was  sure,  convince  any  unpre¬ 
judiced  man,  that  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  great  benefits, 
which  some  supposed  would  arise 
from  throwing  the  irade  entirely 
open,  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
objects  involved  in  the  inquiry 
were  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  Indian  population  placed  un¬ 
der  our  government.  He  had 
seen  a  census  which  made  our 
native  subjects  in  India  amount  to 
ninety  millions.  Looking  at  the 
immense  extent  of  territory  which 
in  that  country  belonged  to  Great 
Britain — the  vast  population  there 
subject  to  our  sway — the  great 
revolution  by  which  they  had  come 
under  our  dominion — the  immense 
distance  at  which  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  our  shores — and  the 
wonderful  difference  that  prevailed 
between  the  language  and  usages 
of  the  natives  and  ours — the  mind 
was  almost  lost  in  amazement : 
and  whatever  might,  be  the  wish 
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of  a  British  parliament  to  enlarge 
the  rights  and  foster  the  interests 
of  British  citizens,  there  could  be 
but  one  feeling  as  to  the  moral 
obligation  which  we  had  incur¬ 
red  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  these  distant  subjects,  so  far  as 
the  feelings,  the  institutions,  and 
the  prejudices  of  that  country 
would  allow.  It  was  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  the  House,  to  se¬ 
cure  them  in  the  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  rights,  to  give  them 
the  protection  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  expect  under  the  British 
sceptre,  and  thus  make  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  situation  in  which 
circumstances  had  placed  them. 

Mr.  Peel  then  named  his  com¬ 
mittee,  which  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members,  to  whom  was 
added,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ilume, 
Mr.  Stewart,  one  of  the  members 
for  Beverley  : — Mr.  A.  Baring, 
the  marquis  of  C  hand  os,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  lord  Milton,  Mr.  W. 
Ward,  Mr.  Astell,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
Mr.  Flume,  Mr.  W.  Burrell,  Mr. 
C.  Ferguson,  sir  R.  Vyvyan,  Mr. 

R.  Grant,  Mr.  H.  Davis,  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mr.  C.  Ellison,  sir  J. 
Macintosh,  Mr.  W.  Wynn,  Mr. 

S.  Rice,  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  lord 
Ashley,  Mr.  T.  P.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  W.  Cavendish,  Mr.G.Bankes, 
Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  colonel  Bail- 
lie,  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  Mr.  Irving, 
Mr. W. O’Brien,  Mr.  Littleton,  Mr. 
alderman  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  Peel. 
Among  those  names  were  the 
members  for  Liverpool,  Newcas¬ 
tle,  Norwich,  Lancaster,  Preston, 
Staffordshire,  Dublin,  Limerick, 
and  Yorkshire.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  stated  to  the  selection  was, 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  contained 
the  names  of  three  or  four  East- 
India  Directors. 


Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  act  unfairly  :  but 
“  for  appearance  sake”  they  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Baring,  too,  said  that,  if 
the  information  and  practical 
knowledge  which  they  possessed 
were  not  required  for  the  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  and  explanation  of  Indian 
affairs,  he  would  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  that,  prima  facie , 
there  would  exist  many  strong 
grounds  against  their  being  put 
on  such  a  committee  ;  but  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  information  which 
they  possessed  obviated  these  ob¬ 
jections. 

Mr.  Astell,  one  of  the  directors 
who  had  been  named  one  of  the 
committee,  declared,  that  the 
Company  desired  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  the  fullest  inquiry. 
What  the  directors  complained  of 
most  was,  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  on  this  subject,  and 
which,  by  deluding  the  country,  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  enemy  they  had  to 
contend  with.  The  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion  which  was  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him,  was  the  latitude 
which  it  proposed  to  give  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  committee.  The 
more  the  subject  was  investigated, 
the  more  likely  would  it  be  that 
the  directors,  who  had  always  in¬ 
vited,  and  never  shrank  from  in¬ 
quiry,  would  have  justice  done 
them.  Let  the  committee  obtain 
the  fullest  evidence  ;  let  them  ex¬ 
amine  all  the  documents  that 
would  be  brought  before  them ; 
and  then  they  would  be  able  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  India  could  be  better 
governed, — whether  justice  could 
be  more  fairly  administered, — 
and  whether  the  happiness  of  the 
natives  could  be  more  humanely 
consulted.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
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that  the  system  was  not  capable  ment  prohibited  and  prevented  its 
ofjjmprovement ;  and  it  improve-  execution,  till  the  question  should 
ments  were  pointed  out,  he  should  be  settled  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
be  the  first  man  to  vote  for  them.  cil.  In  the  mean  time,  the  chief 
All  that  he  contended  for  was  justice,  and  one  of  the  puisne 
^1S>'  t^iat  the  directors  had  done  judges  of  the  court  died,  and  sh¬ 
all  they  could,  and  that  they  had  J.  P.  Grant  alone  remained.  The 
never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  Privy  Council  decided  that  the 
their  country  in  the  pursuit  of  court  had  been  wrong.  At  the  same 
t  ien  own.  He  wanted  to  know,  time  that  this  decision  was  com- 
t  en,  why  he,  as  an  East-Tndia  mimicated  to  the  presidency,  two 
diiector,  was  incapable  of  per-  new  judges  were  appointed.  On 
oiming  the  duties  oi  a  mem-  the  occasion  of  their  appointment 
ber  of  this  committee?  He  was  a  lord  Ellenborough  wrote  a  letter 
membei  of  the  British  Legislature;  to  sir  John  Malcolm,  the  tenour  of 
he  claimed,  as  a  right,  that  which  which  was,  that  the  new  nomina- 
some  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  tions  would  shew  that  the  govern- 
to  think  he  was  incapacitated  for;  ment  was  above  the  court-  that 
and  he  wished  the  House  to  de-  the  new  judges  would  manifest 
cide  whether,  because  he  was  an  no  troublesome  wish  to  embar- 
East-India  director,  ne  was,  for  rass  the  government ;  and  if  sir 
t  lat  reason,  incapable  of  perform-  J.  P.  Grant  should  still  be  inclined 
mg  his  pailiamentary  duties  like  to  be  refractory,  “  he  would  be  like 
an  honest  man.  a  wild  elephant  led  between  two 

Along  with  tne  appointment  of  tame  ones.”  By  some  improper 
this  committee,  was  discussed  an  disclosure,  a  copy  of  this  letter 
unfortunate  letter,  written  by  lord  reached  England,  and  was  publish- 
E  lien  borough,  the  president  of  the  ed  in  the  newspapers.  The  oppo- 
Board  of  Control,  to  sir  John  sition,  in  both  Houses,  immediately 
Malcolm,  the  governor  of  Bom-  attacked  it,  as  an  unwarrantable 
bay.  A  dispute  had  arisen  be-  infringement  on  the  independence 
tween  the  government  at  Bombay  of  the  judges,  and  betraying  a  de- 
ana  the  supreme  court  of  that  sign  to  degrade  them  into  mere 
presidency,  regarding  the  powers  subserviency  to  the  government, 
of  the  latter.  The  judges  had  They  denied  that  such  an  epistle 
taken  up  an  opinion,  that  their  from  one  public  officer  to  another, 
powers  extended,  in  certain  cases,  regarding  public  matters,  was 
overall  Hindoo  subjects,  at  what-  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges 
ever  distance  from  the  presidency  of  a  private  and  confidential  corn- 
they  might  reside.  The  govern-  munication ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
ment  considered  this  to  be  an  however  much  that  character  might 
assumption  of  jurisdiction,  con-  affect  the  propriety  of  the  disclo- 
trary  to  the  statutes  establishing  sure,  with  which  the  country  had 
the  court,  and  thought  that  it  nothing  to  do, yet, since  it  had  been 
might  lead  to  a  dangerous  inter-  seen,  that  character  did  not  alter 
ference  with  the  rights  and  opi-  either  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
mons  of  the  natives.  The  judges,  or  the  unconstitutional  disposi- 
m  conformity  with  their  own  opi-  tions  which  were  thus  proved  to 
nion,  issued  process:  the  govern-  have  been  indulged.  This  com- 
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munication,  called  private,  either 
was,  or  was  not,  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  more  formal 
instructions  sent  to  the  governor. 
If  it  was,  the  consent  of  those  who 
gave  such  instructions  as  tended 
to  degrade  the  dignity  and  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  judges, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  repre¬ 
hensible.  If  it  was  not,  was  it  to 
be  tolerated,  that  the  formal  in¬ 
structions,' — all  that  the  public, 
in  ordinary  cases,  could  ever  come 
to  know,  should  be  of  one  tenour, 
while  the  true,  but  more  private 
communications,  had  been  of  a 
very  different  import?  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  letter  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  private,  that  he  had  not 
even  kept  a  copy  of  it ;  and  when 
he  first  heard  of  its  publication, 
he  had  no  recollection  of  such  a 
letter  at  all ;  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  alleged 
copies,  now  in  circulation,  were 
substantially  correct.  It  had  never 
entered  into  his  mind  to  attack  the 
independence  of  the  judges  ;  he 
had  spoken  only  of  the  great  want 
of  discretion  displayed  by  them  in 
usurping  illegal  power,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  court  into  collision,  both 
with  the  government,  and  with 
the  opinions  of  the  natives.  His 
lordship’s  friends  and  colleagues 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  allow  a  high  officer,  who 
wrote  to  public  functionaries  on 
matters  connected  with  their  pub¬ 
lic  duties,  afterwards  to  screen 
himself  from  animadversion  on  the 
plea  that  his  letters  were  pri¬ 
vate.  But  the  case  was  different 
where  a  public  officer,  as  in  this 
instance,  wrote  a  private  letter 
hastily  and  inadvertently  ;  and 
the  jocular  expression  which  oc¬ 
curred  as  to  the  wild  and  tame 


elephants  was  sufficient  to  show, 
that  there  existed  no  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  the  judges.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  in  lord  Ellenborough  being 
of  opinion  that  sir  J.  P.  Grant 
had  acted  indiscreetly,  both  in  the 
mistaken  assumption  of  illegal 
power,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  sought  to  make  it  good ; 
and  the  allusion  to  the  elephants 
merely  amounted  to  this,  that  if 
that  learned  person  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  renew  the  same,  or  similar 
usurpations,  the  new  judges  knew 
their  legal  powers  and  duties  suf¬ 
ficiently  well,  to  temper  and  neu¬ 
tralize  his  indiscretion,  and  to  keep 
him,  as  well  as  themselves,  within 
the  proper  sphere  of  their  authori¬ 
ty.  No  special  motion  was  made 
regarding  the  matter.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  noble  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control  was  far 
from  being  an  universal  favourite  ; 
and  the  full  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  having  used  some  awkward 
expressions  to  teaze  and  embar¬ 
rass  him. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  condition  of 
the  country,  the  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  had  been  a  prominent  topic, 
and  had  called  forth  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion.  It  rested  at  present 
on  two  bases — one  of  them  the  act 
which  had  restored  a  gold  curren¬ 
cy, — the  other,  the  later  measure, 
which  had  prohibited  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  in  notes  of  a  lower  value 
than  51.  To  both  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  ministers  had  declared  their 
unalterable  resolution  of  firmly  ad¬ 
hering:  they  thought  that  neither 
of  them  was  founded  in  error,  and 
were  convinced  that  no  error  could 
be  so  mischievous  as  change. 
Others,  however,  and  among  them 
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many  of  the  members  connected 
with  the  agricultural  interest,  even 
though  belonging  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  were  of  opinion,  that  an  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  new  system  was 
neither  necessary  nor  just,  and, 
under  the  present  scheme  of  tax¬ 
ation,  would  become  impossible. 
They  would  not  substitute  paper 
for  the  precious  metals,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  latter,  but  they 
thought  that  silver  at  least  ought 
to  be  conjoined  with  gold  in  form¬ 
ing  the  standard.  Mr.  Attwood 
brought  the  subject  before  the 
House,  by  proposing  two  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  the  first  of  which  went  to 
make  silver  a  legal  tender,  as  he 
maintained  it  had  been  before  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  in  1797  ; 
and  the  second,  to  restore  small 
notes.  The  Bank  Restriction  Act 
of  1797,  he  said,  had  abolished 
for  a  time  the  ancient  standard 
of  the  metallic  measure  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  property  which  had  prevail¬ 
ed  for  two  centuries.  No  means 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
paper  substitute  against  debase¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  state  it  had  been 
left  for  twenty-two  years.  At 
length,  in  1819,  they  had  taken  a 
different  course,  abandoning,  with¬ 
out  reflection  or  inquiry, the  stand¬ 
ard  of  1797,  subverting  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  all  existing  engagements, 
and  compelling  payment,  in  an  im¬ 
proved  currency,  of  obligations 
contracted  under  a  deteriorated 
one.  This  was  done,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  landed  interest  was 
bound  on  one  hand  by  leases,  and 
on  the  other  by  settlements  ;  when 
the  money  interest  was  sustained 
by  one  universal  system  of  paper 
credit,  and  when  the  taxes  of  the 
country  were  paid  in  paper.  In 
the  history  of  civilized  legislation, 
no  course  of  proceeding  had  ever 
been  followed,  so  calculated  to 


produce  disorder,  so  utterly  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  right  and  security 
of  property,  so  likely  to  excite 
alarm,  and  create  suffering  and 
calamity.  The  plea,  that  justice 
required  the  re-introduction  of 
the  ancient  standard,  was  a  new 
thought.  When  the  bill  of  1819 
was  introduced,  nothing  was  said 
by  its  supporters  about  the  justice 
of  it.  They  stated,  that  they  had 
prepared  a  measure,  by  which  the 
value  of  gold  would  be  accurately 
adapted  to  that  of  paper  ;  that 
they  would  be  able  to  put  paper 
into  one  scale,  and  gold  into  the 
other,  and  calculate,  to  a  fraction, 
the  difference  of  value.  It  was 
not  till  that  scheme  was  found  to 
be  fallacious — till  that  tremen¬ 
dous  error  had  spread  inconceiv¬ 
able  ruin  throughout  the  country — 
that  the  plea  was  set  up,  that  jus¬ 
tice  required  that  the  old  standard 
should  be  brought  back.  But 
even  if  justice  had  required,  that 
we  should  revert  to  the  old  stand¬ 
ard,  his  subject  of  complaint  was, 
that  we  had  not  so  reverted.  He 
denied  that  the  standard  of  1819 
was  that  of  1797.  There  had 
existed  previously  to  1797  a 
double  standard — one  of  silver, 
and  another  of  gold.  Both  those 
standards  were  subject  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  value,  but  the  debtor  al¬ 
ways  paid  his  obligations  in  ihe 
standard  which  was  cheapest; 
and  in  Edward  II I/s  time  it  was 
declared,  that  the  purchaser  might 
pay  either  in  gold  or  silver.  The 
difference  was  this :  suppose  the 
case  of  a  person  paying  a  tax  of 
21/., by  the  standard  established  in 
1819,  he  would  be  obliged  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  tax  by  payment  of 
guineas  of  the  old  coinage,  or  by 
twenty-one  sovereigns  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Establish  a  double  stand¬ 
ard,  and  he  would  carry  his  twenty- 
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one  sovereigns  to  the  market*  and 
purchase  silver,  which,  on  being 
taken  to  the  Mint,  would  return 
him  22 l.  2s.  9 d. ;  by  this  process 
the  individual  would  gain  11.  ls.9A. 
It  did  not  follow,  that,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  silver  stand¬ 
ard,  debts  would  be  paid  in  silver 
only.  They  would  be  paid  in  pa¬ 
per  money,  which,  on  account  of 
its  being  convertible  into  silver, 
v/ould  be  cheap.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  the  landed 
interest,  cause  an  advance  in  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  and  enable 
him  the  better  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
state.  The  ancient  standard  of 
the  country,  previous  to  the  act 
of  1797,  could  not  be  described  as 
either  gold,  or  silver,  or  both,  but 
consisted  of  money  of  a  certain 
degree  of  weight  and  fineness,  pro¬ 
tected  in  circulation  by  laws  inflict¬ 
ing  punishment  on  the  forgers  or 
debasers  of  it.  That  law  was,  in 
effect,  an  essential  part  of  the 
standard  of  the  value  at  that  period. 
It  had  been  said,  that  gold  had  be¬ 
come  the  practical  standard  of  the 
country  ;  that  therefore  there  was 
no  injustice  in  imposing  it  by  law, 
and  that,  if  not  legalized,  it  wmuld 
be  adopted  by  the  people  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  law.  The  fact  was, 
however,  that  the  people  adopted 
gold  as  a  standard  during  the  last 
century  on  account  of  poverty. 
For  the  first  twenty-Tive  years  of 
George  1 1  I/s  reign,  silver  was 
above  the  Mint  price,  while  gold 
was  below  it.  The  people,  there¬ 
fore,  chose  to  pay  their  debts  in 
that  standard  which  was  cheapest. 
In  1790  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
silver  as  a  standard  ;  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  adopted.  In  1816, 
however,  the  principle  was  carried 
into  effect:  and  at  the  same  time 
a  new  silver  coinage  was  made. 
The  legislature,  at  that  period,  en¬ 


deavoured  to  protect  the  silver 
coin  from  being  melted  down  and 
exported,— -a  practice  which  had 
obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  silver,  which,  for  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  George 
IlI.’s  reign  was  per  cent  above 
the  Mint  price ;  but  they  were 
proposing  to  protect  it  from  a  dan¬ 
ger  which  had  for  a  long  period 
ceased  to  exist ;  because  silver 
had  fallen,  and,  compared  with 
gold,  was  lower  than  the  Mint 
price,  and  the  coin  could  not 
be  melted  without  a  loss  of  five 
per  cent.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  premium  was  offered  for 
coining  silver  ;  and  that  opera¬ 
tion  v/as  averred  to  have  been 
performed.  The  Master  of  the 
Mint  had  denied  that  to  be  the 
case  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Attwood)  was 
much  disposed  to  think  him  wrong. 
The  Master  of  the  PAint  had  stat¬ 
ed,  that  the  suspected  coin  had 
been  examined,  and  found  to  be 
genuine.  But  men  most  inti¬ 
mately  conversant  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  assured  him,  that  it  was 
possible  to  coin  silver  money  of 
the  same  intrinsic  value  with  the 
Mint,  and  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  man  to  determine 
whether  it  was  Mint  coin  or  not. 
The  Master  of  the  Mint  had  said, 
that  for  the  last  two  yeans  there 
had  been  no  additional  coinage. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  whether,  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  there  had  not 
been  a  great  accumulation  of  sil¬ 
ver  coin  in  the  Bank  ?  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  Master  of  the  Mint  had 
admitted  that  there  was  a  great 
accumulation  of  silver  coin  in  the 
Bank,  but  denied  that  it  existed 
any  where  else.  He  could,  how¬ 
ever,  assure  him,  that,  in  one  esta¬ 
blishment,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  an  accumulation  of  silver 
coin  had  taken  place,  from  distant 
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parts  of  the  empire,  of  not  less 
than  80,000/. 

As  to  the  effects  which  had 
followed  from  the  sudden  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  new  standard,  he  did  not 
conceive  that  any  doubt  was  en¬ 
tertained  on  the  subject.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
inflict  on  the  country  such  a  me- 
tallic  currency,  and,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  they  chose ;  but 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  effects  of  such  a  change. 
It  had  altogether  altered  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  contracts,  and  spread 
ruin  throughout  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  former  periods,  when  we  had 
paper  debts  payable  in  a  paper 
currency,  there  had  been,  it  was 
true,  many  instances  of  local  and 
severe  distress,  but  it  was  such  as 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  from 
time  to  time,  and  our  general  ca¬ 
reer  of  prosperity  was  in  no  respect 
materially  interrupted.  But  when 
the  act  of  the  legislature  forced 
us  back  to  the  metallic  currency, 
distress,  universal  in  its  extent, 
and  deplorable  in  its  effects,  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  that  measure,  and 
such  distress  had  regularly  occur¬ 
red  whenever  we  approached  the 
ruinous  attempt  of  setting  up  an 
exclusive  gold  currency.  In  1816, 
the  first  effort  was  made  to  return 
to  the  gold  currency  ;  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  was,  to  find  the  gold,  for  it 
had  been  taken  to  the  Continent 
during  the  war,  where  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  rate  of  51.  12s.  per 
ounce.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  by  which  gold  was  to  be 
bought  at  36 175. 10.|r6  per  ounce. 
We  could  not  get  it  back  from  the 
Continent  at  that  price,  without 
altering  and  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  paper  money  which  we  gave 
in  exchange  for  it.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  general  ruin, 


and  unheard- of  sufferings  were  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  productive  and 
manufacturing  classes  throughout 
England.  We  then,  in  some  degree, 
retraced  our  steps.  We  drove  back 
to  the  Continent  the  gold  money 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
distress  experienced  in  1816,  and 
the  prosperity  of  1818  followed. 
The  prosperity  of  1818  did  not 
long  continue,  for  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  1819,  for 
changing  the  standard,  again 
brought  distress  and  ruin  on  the 
country.  Why  was  the  prosperity 
of  the  year  1818  less  durable  than 
that  which  preceded  it  ?  Simply 
because  the  act  of  1819  fell  upon 
it,  and  dispersed  it.  The  prosperity 
of  the  years  1824  and  1825  was 
said  to  have  been  short-lived;  and 
why  ?  Simply  because  the  act  of 
1819  was  long-lived,  and  curtail¬ 
ed  its  existence.  That  the  act  of 
1819  had  produced  these  effects, 
would  become  evident  to  any  per 
son  who  looked  closely  at  the 
history  of  the  country.  Four 
months  before  that  act  passed, 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  speech 
delivered  from  the  throne,  declar¬ 
ed  the  trade,  commerce,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  the  country  to  be 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
There  was  sufficient  proof  that 
this  was  not  a  mere  empty  boast, 
in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  the  revenue  increased 
4,700,0006  Within  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1819,  the  Prince  Regent  was 
obliged  to  call  parliament  unex¬ 
pectedly  together,  in  consequence 
of  the  disaffection  which  had  been 
generated  by  distress  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  The  distress 
of  that  day  was  relieved  ;  but 
how?  By  a  measure  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  metallic 
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currency  established  by  the  act  of 
1819, — namely,  by  the  issue  of 
4,000,000/.  by  the  Bank,  in  the 
shape  of  loans  to  the  distressed 
manufacturers.  As  the  Bank  in¬ 
creased  its  issues,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  continued  to  increase 
in  like  proportion.  On  opening 
the  session  of  1825,  his  Majesty 
told  the  parliament,  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country  in  which  all  its  various 
interests  were  in  so  thriving  a  con¬ 
dition.  At  the  close  of  that  year, 
the  condition  of  the  country  was 
wofully  altered  for  the  worse,  occa¬ 
sioned,  as  Mr.  Attwood  contended, 
by  the  restriction  which  the  Bank 
suddenly  imposed  on  its  issues, 
having  curtailed  them  by  the 
amount  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  between  March  and  December 
1825.  The  country  had  always 
been  in  prosperity  when  the  issue 
of  paper  was  abundant,  and  it  had 
as  regularly  fallen  into  distress 
when  that  issue  had  been  restrict¬ 
ed.  He  therefore  called  upon  the 
House,  on  the  ground  both  of  ne¬ 
cessity  and  of  expediency,  to  re¬ 
peal  the  bill  which  prohibited  the 
circulation  of  1/.  notes.  It  had 
been  said,  that  this  could  not  be 
done,  because  it  would  give  rise  to 
panics,  commercial  convulsions,  and 
similar  calamities  ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  those  who  made  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  did  not  believe  in  its  correct¬ 
ness,  inasmuch  as  they  were  even 
now  permitting  the  circulation  of 
1/.  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  moved  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

1.  “  That  it  is  expedient  to  re¬ 
peal  so  much  of  the  act  56  Geo. 
III.,  c.  68,  as  declares  gold  coins 
the  only  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  sums  beyond  the  amount  of 
406*.,  and  to  establish  that  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  realm,  coin¬ 


ed  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
Id-rjWu  lb.  weight  of  sterling 
silver  to  1  lb.  of  sterling  gold,  shall 
be  a  legal  tender  in  all  money  en¬ 
gagements,  as  directed  and  ordered 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  fourth 
year  of  George  I. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  re¬ 
peal  so  much  of  the  act  of  7  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  6,  as  prohibits  the  issue  or 
re-issue  in  England  of  any  pro¬ 
missory  note,  payable  on  demand, 
to  the  bearer  thereof,  for  any  sum 
of  money  less  than  the  sum  of  5l.  ; 
and  also  to  repeal  the  act  of  9  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  65,  intituled  f  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  Negotiation  in  England 
of  Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  un¬ 
der  a  limited  Sum,  issued  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland/  ” 

Mr.  Baring,  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Attwood  in  the  representation  of 
Callington,  admitted  that  he  felt 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  interfere 
with  the  currency,  knowing  the 
tendency  of  such  measures  to  un¬ 
settle  men’s  minds ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  think  that  our  currency  was 
in  a  safe  condition,  and  he  would 
support  the  resolutions,  in  so  far 
as  they  went  to  recognize  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  returning  to  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  at  all, 
that  the  change  of  the  circulation 
from  paper  to  metal,  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cause  of  the 
distress  of  the  country,  and  just  as 
little  that  what  had  been  called  a 
return  to  the  old  standard  had  been, 
in  truth,  a  departure  from  it.  In 
regard  to  good  faith,  he  defied  any 
person  to  maintain  the  position, 
that,  up  to  1798,  the  public  credi¬ 
tor  had  a  right  to  an  acquittance 
in  one  metal  more  than  another. 
Up  to  1 7 1 7j>  silver  had  been  the 
standard  of  value ;  and  it  was  for¬ 
merly  argued  that  gold  was  unfit 
to  be  the  standard.  So  it  continu- 
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ed  till  1798.  The  act  of  1798 
merely  went  to  suspend  the  coinage 
of  silver  until  the  Privy  Council 
should  have  made  certain  altera¬ 
tions, — which  alterations,  however, 
never  were  made.  Up  to  1798, 
therefore,  the  debtor  could  pay 
what  he  owed  by  silver  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1816  that  the  parliament 
passed  a  law,  which  put  silver  out 
of  circulation  as  the  standard  of  va¬ 
lue.  Consider,  then,  how  this  bore 
upon  the  question  of  equitable  ad¬ 
justment.  The  debtor  now  said  to 
the  legislature — u  Give  me  the 
power  of  acquitting  myself  as  I 
could  have  acquitted  myself  in 
1798.”  If  this  simple  case  were 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  he 
was  sure  that  no  gentleman  serving 
on  such  committee  would  refuse 
the  debtor  what  he  asked,  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent,  for  to  that 
extent  the  alteration  had  clearly 
damnified  the  debtor.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  committee  had  to  settle 
such  a  case,  -where  the  debt  was 
100?.,  they  must  adjudge  that  Q5l. 
was  all  the  debtor  was  bound  to  pay. 
In  his  opinion,  there  were  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  old 
standard  of  the  country,  for  silver 
was  theold  standard, independently 
of  those  arguments  which  arose 
out  of  what  was  due  to  justice  as 
between  the  creditor  and  the  debt¬ 
or.  He  thought  we  should  be 
able  to  stand  severe  shocks  better 
if  we  restored  this  standard.  He 
would  not  support,  however,  the 
resolution  for  restoring  the  small 
notes.  He  agreed,  indeed,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  them  had  been 
a  considerable  cause  of  our  difficul¬ 
ties,  much  beyond  their  real  amount 
and  circulation ;  but  that  was  a 
sacrifice  which  he  was  willing  to 
make,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  metallic  currency. 

Mr.  Herries,  in  opposing  the  re- 
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solutions,  said,  that  the  proposal  to 
introduce  the  silver  standard  was 
almost  impracticable,  and  unjust. 
The  proposal  was,  not  to  have  the 
two  precious  metals  in  circula¬ 
tion,  but  to  have  them  in  circula¬ 
tion  at  certain  fixed  proportions, 
a  condition  which  rendered  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  scheme  impossible. 
It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  plan, 
that  they  should  hold  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  they  held  in  1798.  But 
it  was  perfectly  well  known,  that 
the  proportion  in  which  these  two 
metals  interchanged  now  was  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  of  the 
former  period.  The  very  mover 
of  these  resolutions  had  admitted 
this ;  he  had  stated  the  difference 
to  be  five  per  cent.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  in  point  of  fact,  was  not 
quite  so  great ;  but,  assuming  it  to 
be  so,  to  what  did  it  lead  ?  It 
made  the  proposed  resolution  a 
serious  recommendation  to  the  le¬ 
gislature  to  declare  gold  and  silver 
equally  a  legal  tender,  although  it 
was  acknowledged  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  their  values 
equal  to  five  per  cent.  Such  a  pro¬ 
posal  had  never  before  been  gravely 
made.  What  would  it  be  in  prac¬ 
tice  ?  Every  debtor,  it  was  said, 
who  had  money  to  pay,  would  be 
enabled  to  discharge  his  debt  with 
five  per  cent  less  than  at  present 
he  was  bound  to  pay ;  and,  no 
doubt,  he  would,  if  the  opportunity 
was  given  to  him.  Suppose,  then, 
the  resolutions  agreed  to,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  It  would 
be  proclaimed  to-morrow,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
that  this  House  had  come  to  a  re¬ 
solution,  the  effect  of  which  might 
be  shortly  stated  thus, — namely, 
that  every  man  who  had  claims 
payable  upon  demand,  every  man 
who  held  notes  of  small  or  great 
value,  every  man  who  had  debts 
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outstanding,  would,  if  he  secured 
the  amount  of  what  was  due  to 
him  before  this  resolution  passed 
into  a  law,  get  the  whole  of  his 
money ;  whereas,  if  he  delayed 
beyond  that  period,  he  could  only 
get  95/.  for  every  100/.  What 
would  become  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  every  banking-house  in 
the  kingdom,  of  all  debtors  who 
were  liable  to  pay  upon  demand 
all  that  they  owed  ?  Would  not 
all  transactions  of  commerce  be 
suspended,  and  the  whole  country 
present  one  scene  of  confusion,  and 
consternation,  and  ruin,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  proclaimed  to 
all  who  had  debts  due  to  them,  that 
if  they  did  not  collect  them  on  the 
instant,  they  would  assuredly  be 
losers  to  the  amount  of  five  per 
cent  ?  Neither  was  there  any  thing 
in  the  alleged  justice  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  Its  justice  was  made  to 
rest  on  this,  that  it  was  only  fair  to 
give  the  debtor  the  power  of  paying 
as  he  might  have  done  in  1798,  and  it 
had  been  assumed,  that,  up  to  that 
time,  men  could  discharge  their 
debts  in  gold  or  silver  as  they 
pleased.  That  was  not  the  fact. 
There  never  was  so  great  a  mis¬ 
take  as  to  suppose  that  silver  had 
been  the  standard  of  this  country 
throughout  the  last  century.  The 
fact  was,  that  in  practice,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  law,  silver  had  never 
been  in  a  state  to  be  used  as  a  ten¬ 
der  during  the  period  to  which  the 
motion  referred.  Latterly  the  law 
had  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be 
legal  tender  to  a  greater  amount 
than  25/.  By  weight,  indeed,  it 
was  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount  ; 
but  then  it  had  become  so  depre¬ 
ciated,  that,  practically,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  tender  by  weight, 
while,  by  law,  the  tender  in  coin 
was  limited  to  25/. ;  so  that  it  was 
clear,  that  in  1798  silver  could  not 


be  the  standard.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  after  the  middle  and  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
were,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
affected  by  the  worn  state  of  the 
silver  coinage.  He  should  wish 
that  we  could  avail  ourselves  of 
the  double  standard  of  coinage  to 
the  extent  that  other  countries 
did,  if  it  could  be  done  safely,  but 
he  feared  it  could  not  be  done 
without  great  danger.  There  was, 
howevei',  a  great  error  in  supposing 
that  in  any  country  the  two  stand¬ 
ards  circulated  equally.  They  did 
exist,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  they  were  not  equal :  the  one 
rose  with  respect  to  the  other, — 
one  was  the  standard  at  the  Mint, 
and  the  other  was  taken  at  a  value 
which  was  conventional  between 
man  and  man.  If  a  regulation 
could  be  made,  that  a  creditor 
should  be  obliged  to  take  half  his 
debt  in  one  standard,  at  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  and  that  the  debtor 
should  be  not  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  half  in  one  and  half  in  the 
other,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  have  the  two ;  but  he 
did  not  see  how,  otherwise,  the 
two  could  exist  together. 

The  House  did  not  manifest 
any  disposition  to  entertain  the 
resolutions.  Several  members,  in¬ 
deed,  expressed  opinions  that  it 
was  far  from  being  certain  that  the 
standard  which  had  been  adopted 
was  in  all  respects  the  best ;  but  to 
the  double  standard,  likewise,  there 
were  objections,  and  the  relief  to 
be  obtained  was  neither  so  certain 
nor  so  great,  as  to  justify  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  further  experiments  on  so 
delicate  a  subject.  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson  declared,  that  he  did  not 
see  how,  situated  as  the  country 
was,  a  double  standard  could  exist, 
without  producing  utter  confusion. 
Mr.  Ward  objected,  that  the  adop- 
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tion  of  a  double  standard  would  give 
the  debtor  the  power  of  obtaining 
a  benefit  by  paying  in  the  currency 
in  which;  at  the  time;  it  was  most 
profitable  for  him  to  pay,  and  thus 
inflict  a  corresponding  injury  on  his 
creditor.  Lord  Milton  thought  the 
scheme  was  a  proposal  for  depreciat¬ 
ing,  or  which  was  sure  to  end  in 
depreciating,  the  currency.  Mr. 
Huskisson  said,  the  first  resolution 
w  ould  produce  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
while  the  second  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  danger  and 
panic.  Mr.  Warburton  was  of 
opinion  that  the  first  would  expel 
gold  from  the  country  ;  and  when 
a  silver  currency  had  been  establish¬ 
ed,  then  the  second  would  end  in 
bringing  in  paper  to  occupy  its 
place.  One  Scotch  member  (Mr. 
C.  Ferguson)  would  support  the 
second  resolution,  and  another  ( Mr. 
Maxwell)  both  resolutions;  for 
they  maintained  it  was  impossible 
to  assert,  in  the  face  of  the  example 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  pub¬ 
lic  safety  rendered  it  imperative  to 
deprive  the  circulation  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  small  notes;  and  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ing  admitted  that  he  did  not  see 
how  that  argument  was  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  Mr.  Attwood,  however, 
consented  that  his  resolutions 
should  be  negatived  without  divid¬ 
ing  the  House. 

On  the  1 5th  of  March,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  annual 
exposition  of  the  F  inances,  and  of  the 
financial  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
raising  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 
He  stated,  that  in  the  preceding 
session  he  had  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  revenue  of  the  year  1829 
would  amount  to  51,840,000/.  ; 
but  it  appeared  by  the  papers  on 
the  Table  of  the  House,  that  it  had 
fallen  short  of  that  sum  by  about 
560,000/.  In  the  estimate,  how¬ 


ever,  there  had  been  included  a 
sum  of  130,000/.  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  City  Canal.  This  sum 
had  been  realized,  but,  instead  of 
being  applied  as  revenue,  had  been 
carried  forward  to  the  repayment 
of  advances  made  by  the  Bank  :  so 
that  the  real  defalcation  was  about 
430,000/.  This  defalcation  arose 
principally  in  an  article  on  which 
the  harvest  produced  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  effect.  He  estimated,  last 
year,  that  the  duty  on  Malt  would, 
as  compared  with  the  year  1828,  be 
deficient  by  600,000/.;  but  the 
deficiency  turned  outU)  be  as  much 
as  800,000/. :  and  the  falling 
off  in  the  Beer  duty  amounted 
to  200,000/.,  making  together 
1,000,000/.  ;  from  which,  if  the 
estimated  defalcation  of  600,000/. 
were  deducted,  there  would  remain 
the  balance  of  400,000/.,  which 
was  nearly  the  extent  to  which 
his  expectations  had  not  been  real- 
Led.  There  were  other  defalca¬ 
tions,  but  not  arising  from  causes 
which  imply  a  diminished  con¬ 
sumption.  For  instance,  on  tea 
there  had  been  a  defalcation  of 
130,000/.,  though  the  consump¬ 
tion  had  increased.  The  duty  on 
tea  was  an  ad  valorem  duty ;  and 
the  article  having  been  sold  at  very 
reduced  prices  during  the  last  year, 
the  amount  of  the  duty  had  neces¬ 
sarily  become  less.  On  some  other 
articles  of  the  Excise,  also,  there 
were  deficiencies,  making  the  whole 
deficiency  (as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year)  about  1,300,000/. 
But  this  deficiency  had  been  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  augmentation  in  the  Cus¬ 
toms,  arising  mainly  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  duties  received  upon 
foreign  corn.  The  estimate  of 
the  Customs  last  year  amounted  to 
17,000,000/.:  the  actual  amount 
received  had  been  17,200,000/. 
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Thus  the  actual  deficiency  of  the 
year’s  re  venue,  as  compared  with  the 
revenue  of  1828,  was  1,100,000/. 

If  (continued  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  we  look  at  what,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  has  been 
effected  by  the  produce  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  we  shall  see  in  it  sufficient 
matter  of  consolation.  There  had 
been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  debt  no  less  a  sum  than 
a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  2,400,000 /.  • — not  an  imagin¬ 
ary  surplus,  but  a  surplus  actually 
and  really  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  debt,  after  mak¬ 
ing  every  payment  for  the  year 
to  which  the  country  was  justly 
liable.  The  House, in  182 8, gave  its 
sanction  to  a  measure  which  had 
for  its  object  the  conversion  of  per¬ 
manent  annuities  into  annuities 
terminating  with  the  lives  of  the 
holders.  While  the  surplus  re¬ 
venue  had  paid  off  2,400,000/., 
permanent  annuities  to  the  extent 
of  2,700,000/.  had  been  converted 
into  terminable  annuities,  which 
would,  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years,  relieve  the  country  from  a 
portion  of  its  debt  to  that  amount. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  next  proceeded  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  course  proper  to  be 
pursued  in  the  current  year.  In 
considering,”  said  he,  “  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
the  question  of  the  mode  in  which 
relief  can  best  be  afforded  becomes 
most  important.  In  this  consider¬ 
ation  two  courses  present  them¬ 
selves  : — the  one  is,  to  make  the 
relief  absolute  to  that  extent  to 
which  it  is  practicable  to  afford  re¬ 
lief  ;  the  other  is,  to  impose  a  new 
tax  on  such  portions  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  the  least,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  those  who  have  suffered  the 


most.  I  need  not  conceal  from  the 
House  that,  among  the  many 
schemes  which  have  been  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  a  property-tax  has 
been  suggested  as  one  which  might 
be  satisfactorily  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  industry  of 
the  country  from  more  burthen- 
some  taxation.  That  subject  has 
received  the  fullest  consideration 
from  his  majesty’s  ministers,  and 
the  result  is,  that  they  have  deem¬ 
ed  it  more  advisable  to  have  recourse 
to  the  other  mode  of  proceeding, 
without,  however,  pronouncing 
any  opinion,  either  for  or  against 
the  abstract  principle  of  a  property- 
tax  ;  and  they  have  come  to  this 
conclusion,  from  the  consideration 
that  such  a  course  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  transferring  the  charge 
from  the  shoulders  of  one  party  to 
those  of  another.  In  considering, 
then,  in  what  mode  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  afford  relief  to 
the  people,  we  have  continually 
borne  in  mind  two  great  principles 
—the  one,  to  afford  the  utmost  re¬ 
lief  within  our  power  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  agricultural  and  ma¬ 
nufacturing  classes,  without  impos¬ 
ing  new  burthens  on  the  other 
classes  of  the  community ;  the 
other,  to  give  them  relief  by  lay¬ 
ing  a  heavier  tax  on  the  more  opu¬ 
lent  classes  of  the  community.  His 
majesty’s  ministers  have  resolved  to 
act  on  the  former  principle.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  no  equivalent 
benefit  would  result  to  the  poorer 
classes  from  laying  heavier  bur¬ 
thens  on  their  opulent  employers. 
When  his  majesty’s  ministers  came 
to  a  resolution  to  reduce  taxation, 
the  next  principle  on  which  they 
proceeded  was,  to  reduce  those 
taxes  which,  while  their  repeal 
gave  the  greatest  relief  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  produced,  by  their  removal,  the 
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least  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  in  some  taxes  the  amount 
received  by  the  Exchequer  nearly 
equals  that  taken  from  the  people  ; 
in  others,  the  former  amount  tails 
greatly  short  of  the  latter ;  and 
occasionally,  taxes  have  been  im¬ 
posed  which  have  taken  a  great  deal 
from  the  people,  without  bring¬ 
ing  any  thing  into  the  Exchequer. 
“  Taking  these  principles,  for  my 
guide/’  continued  he,  <c  the  tax 
which  appears  to  me  to  call  most 
for  remission  is  the  tax  upon  beer. 
On  each  quart  of  beer,  of  that 
strength  whicli  is  usually  the 
standard  in  London,  the  duty  now 
paid  to  the  state,  independently  of 
the  malt-tax,  is  not  much  less  than 
three-farthings  a  quart.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  tax  which  is  paid  to 
government  that  beer  has  to  en¬ 
counter  :  like  all  other  taxes  which 
are  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  the  steps  which  are  requisite 
for  its  collection  necessarily  sub¬ 
ject  the  manufacturer  to  various 
restrictions,  which  operate  to  en¬ 
hance  the  price.  For  instance, 
while  a  man  may  brew  one  species 
of  beer,  he  may  not  brew  another ; 
and  he  is  prohibited  from  varying  its 
strength  to  meet  the  palates  of  his 
customers,  except  in  certain  degrees. 
Besides,  the  system  under  which 
beer  is  now  permitted  to  be  retailed 
to  the  public,  gives  to  certain  parties 
the  exclusive  right  of  supply,  and 
establishes  a  monopoly  for  them. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  these  restrictions  as  equal, 
at  the  very  least,  to  one-tliird  of 
the  whole  amount  of  duty  paid  to 
the  state ;  and  therefore  we  may 
assume,  that,  if  we  repeal  the 
whole  beer  duty  of  three  millions, 
we  shall  give  to  the  country  a 
relief  little  short  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half.  In  considering 
the  mode  in  which  relief  may  be 
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given  to  the  public  in  the  charge 
upon  this  article,  three  courses  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  We  may  either 
remove  the  whole  duty  on  beer,  or 
we  may  remove  the  whole  duty  on 
malt,  leaving  the  duty  on  beer 
as  it  now  stands;  or  we  may 
take  the  half  off  the  one,  and  half 
off  the  other.  I  have  preferred  to 
adopt  the  first  of  these  three 
modes.  Among  the  causes  which 
have  induced  me  to  make  this  elec¬ 
tion  is  the  evident  inequality  of  the 
tax.  The  man  who  can  brew  for 
himself  is  altogether  exempt  from 
its  influence.  If  he  be  wealthy 
enough  to  possess  the  requisite 
machinery,  he  is  able  to  drink  beer 
at  a  price  lower  than  the  peasant 
who  has  to  purchase  the  beverage. 
In  the  next  place,  by  taking  off 
the  whole  of  one  tax,  instead  of  a 
portion  of  two,  we  shall  be  able  to 
save  the  whole  of  that  superincum¬ 
bent  weight  which  the  restriction, 
while  existing,  imposes  upon  the 
country ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  we 
shall  have  the  means  of  making  a 
still  further  saving,  as  it  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  some  reduction  in 
our  establishments.  If  half  the 
malt  and  half  the  beer  duties  had 
been  taken  off,  the  establishments 
now  necessary  for  levying  the 
whole  duties  must  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  I  think  also  that,  taking 
beer  at  the  standard  of  strength  at 
which  it  is  ordinarily  drank,  the 
remission  of  the  duty  on  beer  will 
afford  a  relief  far  larger  than  a 
similar  reduction  on  malt.  In  the 
case  of  London  porter,  or  beer  of 
a  corresponding  strength,  every 
million  of  beer  duty  removed  takes 
from  the  price  of  a  quart  one  far¬ 
thing,  while  a  million  of  the  malt 
duty  removed  will  lower  the  price 
only  one-twelfth  of  a  penny.  That 
which  most  tends  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  article  tends  most  to 
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increase  the  consumption;  so  that 
the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  will 
secure  to  the  maltsters  an  ad¬ 
vantage  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than  that  which  would  accrue  from 
the  reduction  of  the  malt-tax.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  the  great  object 
to  which  the  maltsters  ought  natu¬ 
rally  to  look  is  the  increased  demand 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 
reduction  of  prices  ?  The  con¬ 
sumption  will  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
tensive,  in  proportion  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  price ;  and,  if  the  price  be 
reduced  in  a  larger  proportion,  by 
taking  off  the  beer  duty,  than  by 
removing  the  malt  duty,  we  shall, 
in  adopting  the  former  course,  be 
taking  the  best  means  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  malt.  The 
remission  of  the  beer  duty  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  followed  by  the  free  sale  of 
beer.  At  present,  while  the  tax  exists, 
the  vigilance  of  the  excise,  and  the 
activity  of  its  officers,  afford  some 
security  against  the  adulteration  of 
beer;  but  if  this  safeguard  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  monopoly  be  still 
suffered  to  exist,  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  protection  against 
the  use  of  drugs  noxious  to  health. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  repeal 
the  whole  of  the  beer  tax,  from 
the  10th  of  next  October.  One 
of  our  reasons  for  proposing  this 
delay,  is,  that,  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  should  take  place  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  opening  of  the  trade: 
and  it  was  not  found  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  bring  these  two  measures 
into  joint  operation,  till  the  period 
for  renewing  the  licenses  of 
public-houses  should  arrive.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  the  repeal  were  to  take 
effect  at  the  present  moment,  those 
who  have  paid  the  duty  on  large 
stocks  would  have  a  right  to 
expect  it  to  be  refunded ;  and, 
when  repayments  are  to  be 
made  on  account  of  duties  already 


received  by  the  public,  they  are 
generally  found  to  amount  to  a 
sum  far  beyond  anything  that  had 
been  calculated  upon.  In  addition 
to  the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  beer, 
I  shall  be  able  to  take  off  that  upon 
cider.  The  latter  duty  amounts  to 
from  25,000/.  to  30,000/. ;  but 
though  the  amount  is  small,  it  is 
collected  under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  occasional  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  a  great  number  of  oaths  have 
to  be  taken,  and  a  vast  number  of 
vexatious  proceedings  are  adopted. 
Distinctions  are  made  between  ci¬ 
der  for  sale  and  for  home  consump¬ 
tion — between  cider  made  from 
purchased  fruit,  and  fruit  grown 
on  a  man’s  own  grounds ;  ail  of 
which  tend  to  involve  the  parties 
in  endless  difficulties,  and  to  give 
encouragement  to  all  sorts  of  fraud. 
That  part  of  the  population  by 
whom  cider  is  principally  drank, — - 
I  mean  the  peasantry  of  several 
inland  counties, — are  not  less  de¬ 
serving  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  parliament  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community,  and  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  extend  every  possible  com¬ 
fort  to  them. 

“  Another  tax  which  it  is  proposed 
to  remove,  is  the  tax  on  leather. 
The  present  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  that  source  is  about 
400,000/. — By  abolishing  the  tax 
altogether,  after  the  5th  of  July, 
we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  do 
away  the  restrictions  now  laid  on 
the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
which  compel  the  manufacturer 
to  manage  the  business  differently 
from  what  he  otherwise  would, 
and  thus  we  shall  give  additional 
relief  to  the  public  equal  to  that 
which  they  will  derive  from  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  tax  itself.  The  amount 
of  the  three  duties  which  I  thus 
propose  to  repeal  will  be,  on  beer, 
3,000,000/.  ;  on  leather,  from 
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340,000/.  to  350,000/. ;  and  on 
cider,  25,000/.  These  reductions 
will  give  direct  relief  to  the 
people,  amounting,  at  least,  to 
3,400,000/.,  and  will  give  them  re¬ 
lief  indirectly  to  a  further  amount : 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  relief 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
5,000,000/.  a  year/’ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  next  gave  his  estimate  of  the 
revenue  of  the  present  year.  He 
calculated  the  diminution  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  loss  of  the 
heer  duties,  during  one  quarter,  at 
750,000/.;  and  the  loss  arising 
from  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
leather,  at  200,000/.,  making,  with 
the  duty  on  cider,  a  diminution  in 
the  revenue  of  970,000/.  This 
was  the  amount  of  reduction  for 
which  parliament  would  have  to 
provide.  In  calculating  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  present  year,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  the  amount  of  the 
Customs  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  last  year.  Looking,”  said 
he,  ffat  the  stocks  on  hand  last  year, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  stocks 
on  hand  at  present ;  and  seeing  that 
the  diminution  of  almost  all  ar¬ 
ticles  is  very  considerable,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year,  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  a  consider¬ 
able  importation  and  demand  for 
various  commodities,  which  will 
make  the  amount  of  Customs 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  last 
year.  There  will  also  be  a  consider¬ 
able  saving,  estimated  at  60,000/., 
in  the  expense  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Customs,  and  in  various 
branches  of  that  department  of  the 
public  service,  in  consequence  of 
several  reductions  which  have  been 
lately  made  :  and  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  some  bounties  will  ex¬ 
pire,  which  will  give  additional 
relief  to  the  amount  of  50,000/. 
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Taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  I  cannot  estimate 
the  probable  amount  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  for  the  next  year  at  less  than 
17,200,000/.  In  calculating  the 
produce  of  the  Excise  during  the 
next  year,  I  propose,  as  compared 
with  the  produce  of  last  year,  to 
make  a  reduction  of  240,000/. 
According  to  the  view  of  many 
able  and  skilful  men,  conversant 
with  the  revenue,  I  might  esti¬ 
mate  it  higher ;  but  I  prefer  the 
lower  estimate,  in  order  that  I  may 
not  disappoint  myself  or  others. 
I  know  that,  according  to  the  re¬ 
turns  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
falling-off  in  the  Excise ;  but  the 
diminution  took  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  eight  weeks’  severe 
weather  at  the  close  of  1829,  and 
beginning  of  1830,  which  caused  a 
diminution  in  that  quarter,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  corresponding  quarter 
last  year,  of  340,000/.  That  se¬ 
vere  weather  prevented  many  of 
the  operations  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  completion  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  which  duties  were  paid : 
but  since  the  weather  has  become 
milder,  those  operations  have  been 
renewed  with  increased  activity 
and  vigour,  and  a  corresponding 
augmentation  has  taken  place  in 
the  Excise  duties.  I  see  in  these 
facts  no  cause  for  any  alarm  as  to 
the  future  produce  of  this  branch 
of  the  revenue,  and  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  may  take  the  amount 
of  the  Excise  for  the  next  year  at 
19,300,000/.,  making,  with  the 
customs,  36,500,000/.  The  stamp 
revenues  I  propose  to  estimate  at 
the  same  amount  as  last  year, 
namely,  7,100,000/.  The  assessed 
taxes  have  suffered  little  or  no 
variation  for  two  consecutive 
years,  though  the  amount  has 
rather  increased  than  diminish- 
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ed;  and,  in  particular,  the  duty- 
on  articles  of  luxury  has  become 
more  productive,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  times.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  take  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  nearly  at  the  same 
amount  as  last  year,  or  4,900,000/. 
With  respect  to  the  Post-office,  I 
am  confident  that  arrangements 
now  in  progress  will  diminish 
the  charge,  and  increase  the  re¬ 
venue.  I  propose  to  estimate  the 
post-office  revenue,  therefore,  at 
1,500,000/.  being  20,000 /.  more 
than  last  year.  The  small  branches 
of  the  revenue  are  subject  to  little 
variation,  and  they  may  be  taken, 
as  they  were  last  year,  at  200,000/. 
The  miscellaneous  branches  of  the 
revenue  may  be  taken  at  280,000/. 
being  the  same  amount  as  last  year, 
minus  a  sum  of  70,000/.,  being  the 
amount  of  fees  impounded  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
The  whole  estimate,  then,  of  the 
receipts  for  the  present  year,  will 
be  50,480,000/. 

“  The  first  head  of  expenditure 
is  that  which  concerns  the  National 
Debt.  The  charge  for  the  interest 
and  management  of  the  national 
debt,  during  the  present  year,  will 
be  25,670,425/.,  or  say,  in  round 
numbers, 25,670,000/.  This  amount 
was  little  different  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  antecedent  year,  in 
consequence  of  an  operation  of  1 829, 
by  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  Exchequer-bills  was  funded,  and 
added  to  the  permanent  debt,  mak¬ 
ing  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
unfunded  debt.  The  charge  on 
account  of  annuities  for  terms  of 
years,  and  life  annuities,  were 
2,629,000/.,  and  the  interest  on 
Exchequer-bills,  750,000/.,  making 
the  total  charge  for  the  interest  and 
management  of  the  national  debt 
somewhat  more  than  29,000,000/. 
The  next  head  of  expenditure  con¬ 


sists  of  the  pensions,  superannua¬ 
tions,  salaries,  and  allowances 
charged  on  the  Civil  List;  and 
it  will  be  2,180,000/.:  the  sum 
of  16,580,000/.  will  cover  the 
different  charges  for  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  ordnance,  and  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenditure,  which,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1,048,748/.  Thus  the 
total  amount  of  the  public  charge 
for  the  present  year  will  be 
47,812,000/.,  leaving  a  clear  sur¬ 
plus  of  2,667,000/.  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  payment  of  debt.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  added,  that  arrangements 
were  contemplated,  for  consolidat¬ 
ing  all  the  laws  relative  to  the  stamp- 
duties,  for  placing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  that  branch 
of  the  revenue  under  the  Stamp- 
office  in  England,  and  make  similar 
articles  everywhere  subject  to  the 
same  stamp-duties.  Although  this 
measure  involved  no  augmentation 
of  taxation,  yet,  as  some  stamps 
were  now  lower  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  its  effect  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue  of  1880,  by 
about  110,000/.  He  also  proposed 
to  levy  an  additional  duty  on 
spirits.  The  great  reduction  of 
duty  on  spirits,  formerly  carried  into 
effect,  was,  he  observed,  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  an  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  smuggling,  which  seriously 
affected  the  revenue,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  corrupted  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  people:  and  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  impose  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
and  than  in  England,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  illicit  distillation.  Those 
who  proposed  that  reduction,  as  well 
as  the  committee  which  recommend¬ 
ed  it,  had  it  in  contemplation,  when 
they  lowered  the  duty,  as  soon  as 
the  establishment  for  illicit  distilla¬ 
tion  should  be  broken  up,  again  gra- 
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dually  to  raise  the  duty  on  spirits,, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  return  of  smuggling. 
He  now  proposed  to  raise  the  duty 
on  spirits  made  in  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land,  from  2s.  10 d.  a  gallon  to  3s. 
and  on  English  spirits  from  7s.  per 
gallon  to  8<y.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
creased  revenue  which  would  be  de¬ 
rived  in  the  present  year  from  this 
source,  would  probably  be  about 
330,000/.;  which,  added  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  already  mentioned,  would  give 
a  surplus  of  somewhat  more  than 
3,000,000/.  The  reduction  of  the 
revenue  in  the  present  year,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  beer,  lea¬ 
ther,  and  cider,  would  be  less  than 
1,000,000/.  so  that  there  would  re¬ 
main  a  clear  surplus  of  about 
2,000,00 01. 

“  There  is,  however,”  continued 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
“something  more  than  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  to  be  considered ;  we  must  also 
look  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation,  not  only  in  the 
present  year,  but  in  the  following 
year,  1831,  when  the  whole  reduc¬ 
tion  of  3,400,000/.  will  come  into 
effect.  To  meet  this,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  the  House  has  many  re¬ 
sources,  and  one  of  them  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  Looking  to  the  state  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  with  foreign  countries,  to 
the  great  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  to  the  diminished  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  public  markets  for  all 
public  and  private  securities,  I  can¬ 
not  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the 
House  has  now  the  power,  effectu¬ 
ally  and  conveniently  to  reduce 
that  part  of  the  national  debt  which 
bears  an  interest  of  four  per  cent ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to 
propose  to  the  House,  to  fix  a  time 
lor  giving  notice,  on  some  early 
day,  of  the  terms  on  which  it  will 
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offer  to  the  holders  of  the  four  per 
cents,  a  stock  bearing  a  less  annual 
interest.  The  reductions  already 
made  in  the  amount  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  over  which  the  government 
has  any  control,  has  been  great;  and 
the  same  active  industry,  and  the 
same  thorough  and  anxious  desire 
to  alleviate  the  burthens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  diminish  all  unnecessary 
expenses,  will  still  be  continued. 
Ihe  various  departments  of  the 
government  are  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  minutest  kind  into 
the  expenditure  of  every  branch  of 
the  public  service,  and  I  look  to  the 
result  of  that  examination  for  the 
means  of  still  further  relieving  the 
burthens  of  taxation.  The  govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  take  this  exami¬ 
nation  entirely  on  itself,  confiding 
it  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
government,  but  unconnected  with 
the  particular  departments  to  which 
these  inquiries  are  to  be  extended. 

I  look  to  the  consolidation  of  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  to  a  better  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue 
than  at  present,  as  likely  to  place 
hereafter  at  the  disposal  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  a  great  surplus  revenue, 
which  will  enable  us  to  reduce  tax¬ 
ation  still  further.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  the 
government  proposes  to  empower  a 
commission  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  colonial  expenditure.  We 
know,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of 
this  most  extensive  branch  of  the 
expenditure  ;  but  the  task  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  efficiently  performed  by 
men  appointed  by  a  government 
desirous  of  concealing  no  abuses, 
and  of  producing,  by  every  practic¬ 
able  means,  additional  resources  for 
the  service  of  the  country.  On  the 
subject  of  superannuation  allow¬ 
ances,  a  regulation  has  been  already 
[G] 
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made.  By  the  terms  of  a  Trea¬ 
sury  minute,  passed  in  the  course 
of  last  summer,  every  person  here¬ 
after  accepting  office  under  govern¬ 
ment,  is  required  to  submit  to  an 
annual  reduction,  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  salary,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  fund,  out  of  which 
the  superannuation  allowances  are 
to  be  paid  ;  and  a  bill  will  soon  be 
introduced  to  authorize  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  produce  of  that 
fund,  and  to  regulate  the  method 
by  which  it  may  be  most  bene¬ 
ficially  managed  for  the  advantage 
of  individuals,  and  the  relief  of  the 
public  purse.  There  is  another  re¬ 
source  on  which  I  rely  with  great 
confidence- — I  mean  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  which  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  all  the  remaining  branches 
of  taxation,  by  a  repeal  of  those 
taxes  which  have  pressed  on  parti¬ 
cular  portions  of  industry  and  pro¬ 
duction.  I  think  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  malt- 
tax  should  not  receive  a  great  in¬ 
crease  from  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  beer,  and  that  the  general 
stimulus,  which  generally  results 
from  the  reduction  of  taxation,  will 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
every  branch  of  industry  which 
contributes,  immediately  or  remote¬ 
ly,  to  the  revenue.” 

Mr.  Baring  considered,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  undoing 
what  had  been  done  by  all  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  and  was  declaring  that 
all  fiopes  of  a  surplus,  applicable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
were  to  be  derived  from  some  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  a  future, 
though  distant,  improvement  of  the 
revenue.  Were  we  to  go  on  for 
ever  without  making  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  the  load  which  weighed 
down  the  energies  of  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  time  he  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Sinking 


Fund,  declared,  “  that  no  minister 
would  ever  have  the  confidence  to 
come  down  to  the  blouse  and  pro¬ 
pose  the  repeal  of  a  measure,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  relieve 
the  people  of  their  burthens  f  *'  he 
further  declared,  that  to  suffer  “that 
fund  at  any  time,  or  orr  any  pre¬ 
tence,  to  be  diverted  from  its  pro¬ 
per  object  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat, 
and  overturn  the  whole  of  his  plan. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  when  the  bill 
he  should  introduce  should  pass  into 
a  lav/,  that  House  would  hold  it¬ 
self  solemnly  pledged  not  to  listen 
to  a  proposal  for  its  repeal  on  any 
pretence  whatever.”  t  Yet  we  had 
lived  to  see  the  time  when  a  minis¬ 
ter  appeared  in  that  House,  and 
finally  proposed  to  sweep  away 
altogether  the  income  laid  by  for 
its  maintenance.  He  was  convinced 
that  means  would  and  should  have 
been  found  to  support  this  fund; 
but  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  policy 
expounded  in  the  market-places, 
and  obey  the  recommendations, 
and  chime  in  with  the  prejudices, 
and  act  according  to  the  political 
wisdom  to  be  heard  at  Penenden 
Heath,  or  in  the  market-place  of 
Chelmsford,  the  credit,  the  honour, 
the  interests,  and  the  power  of  this 
country  must  ultimately  sink  with 
the  weakness  which  permitted  the 
House  to  listen  to  such  suggestions. 
The  proposal  to  reduce  the  four  per 
cents  came  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  the  mouth  of  a  minister 
who  acknowledged  that  the  hope  of 
paying  any  portion  of  the  debt  was 
almost  virtually  abandoned ;  and 
although,  if  it  suited  him  to  hold 
property  in  the  funds,  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  security  of  his  debt, 
would  not  be  diminished,  he  could 
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not  but  repeat  bis  opinion,  that  all 
financial  operations  in  a  moment  of 
national  difficulty  were  hencefor¬ 
ward  at  an  end.  This  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  involved  the  interests  of 
a  great  many  persons.  There  were 
274,823  different  accounts  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In 
each  account  it  might  be  taken  that 
at  least  five  persons  were  interested ; 
so  that  there  were  above  1,374,000 
persons  interested  in  the  stability 
of  the  public  securities.  These 
1,374,000  persons  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  great  mass  of  the 
intelligent  persons  of  the  country. 
Out  of  the  holders  of  the  274,823 
accounts,  250,000  did  not  receive 
a  greater  half-yearly  dividend  than 
100/.,  and  the  number  of  half- 
yearly  dividends  of  500/.  did  not 
exceed  2,000.  Many  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  also  were  the  accounts  of 
savings-banks,  in  which  numerous 
individuals  were  interested.  Fie 
had  great  confidence  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
but  he  lamented  the  course  which 
he  had  taken  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  from  his  firm  persuasion  that 
it  was  calculated  to  bring  the  fund¬ 
ing  system  of  Great  Britain  into  an 
unsafe  position,  such  as,  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  would  tend  to  impair  her 
energies,  and  diminish  her  strength. 
If  the  stock-holders  did  not  peti¬ 
tion  Parliament  to  protect  their 
rights,  it  was  because  they  had  re¬ 
lied  on  the  entire  security  of  their 
situation.  He  would  recommend 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  read 
an  able  pamphlet,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  the  writer  of  which  proposed 
the  conversion  of  the  four  per  cents 
into  five  per  cents,  by  giving  to  the 
holder  of  every  100/.  stock  in  the 
former,  7 0/.  stock  in  the  latter  ;  the 
interest  of  which  would  be  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.  By  this  means 


there  would  be  effected  a  saving  of 
1,700,000/.  of  interest,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  of 
capital ;  making  the  five  per  cent 
stock  thus  created  irredeemable  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  was  very 
true  that  to  every  contract  there 
must  be  two  parties ;  and  it  might 
happen  that  to  such  a  conversion  as 
that  which  the  pamphlet  recom¬ 
mended,  the  holder  of  four  per  cents 
would  not  be  disposed  to  accede. 
Still  he  thought  that  it  was  a  subject 
which  well  deserved  the  right  hon. 
gentleman’s  attention.  He  was  also 
of  opinion  that  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  to  follow,  in  this  respect,  the 
example  of  the  French  government, 
and  to  obtain  from  Parliament  the 
power  of  taking  any  step  of  that 
kind,  during  the  recess,  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  seem  to  render 
expedient.  The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  should  have  paused  to  see, 
whether  the  means  of  recurring 
prosperity  were  not  likely  to  arise, 
before  he  took  a  step,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which  was,  to  inflict  a 
permanent  evil,  calculated  hereafter 
to  augment  national  distress.  If 
the  members  would  turn  back  to 
the  debates  on  the  financial  system 
of  the  country  in  1786,  *  they 
would  see  how  invariably  the  public 
distress  had  been  exaggerated.  The 
income  of  the  country  was  at  that 
period  estimated  at  15,000,000/., 
and  its  financial  condition  was  then 
thought  to  be  almost  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Pitt’s  words  were,  “  To  you  do 
the  public  turn  their  eye,  justly  ex¬ 
pecting,  that  from  the  trust  you 
hold,  you  will  think  it  your  duty  to 
make  the  most  serious  efforts  in 
order  to  afford  them  the  long-wish- 
ed-for  prospect  of  being  relieved  from 
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an  endless  accumulation  of  taxes, 
under  the  burthen  of  which  they 
are  ready  to  sink.”  This  15,000,000/. 
was  then  deemed  the  insupportable 
weight,  and  it  ought  to  be  some 
consolation  to  us  to  know  that  the 
country  speedily  emerged  from  its 
desponding  condition.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the  debate  of  1786,  went  on  to  say, 
“Upon  the  deliberation  of  this  day 
do  they  place  all  their  hopes  of  a 
full  return  of  prosperity,  and  that 
public  security  which  will  give  con¬ 
fidence  and  vigour  to  those  exer¬ 
tions  in  trade  and  commerce  upon 
which  the  flourishing  state  of  this 
country  so  much  depends.  Yet  not 
only  the  public  and  this  House,  but 
other  nations,  look  to  the  business 
of  this  day ;  for  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  what  is  now  proposed,  our 
rank  will  be  decided  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  To  behold  the 
country  emerging  from  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  war,  which  added  such 
an  accumulation  to  sums  before  im¬ 
mense,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  and  of  many 
among  ourselves,  that  our  powers 
must  fail  us,  and  we  should  not  be 
able  to  bear  up  under  it ;  to  behold 
this  nation,  instead  of  despairing 
at  its  alarming  condition,  looking 
boldly  its  situation  in  the  face,  and 
establishing  upon  a  permanent  plan 
the  means  of  relieving  itself  from 
all  its  encumbrances,  must  give  such 
an  idea  of  our  resources,  and  of  our 
spirit  of  exertion,  as  would  aston¬ 
ish  the  nations  around  us,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  regain  that  pre-eminence 
to  which  we  were  on  many  accounts 
so  justly  entitled.”  These  were 
the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt,  re-echoed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  giving  increased  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  principle  of  security 
on  which  the  public  creditor  relied, 
seemed  to  stifle  on  this  occasion  the 


eager  spirit  of  party  feeling  which 
at  that  time  excited  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  exhibited  a  contrast 
to  the  degeneracy  of  the  present 
times,  when,  within  and  without 
that  House,  no  repugnance  was 
shown  to  a  total  departure  from 
those  just  and  inflexible  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  mainly  relied 
to  conquer  impending  difficulties. 

On  the  contrary,  Lord  Althorp, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  other  members, 
approved  highly  of  the  expose 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  only  regretted 
that  he  had  not  carried  the  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  of  taxation  to  a 
greater  extent.  Mr.  Huskisson,  too 
expressed  his  approbation,  but  ad¬ 
ded,  that  the  gratification  was  not 
wholly  unalloyed  by  such  consider¬ 
ations  as  those  to  which  Mr.  Baring 
had  alluded. 

The  principal  reduction  promised 
by  the  government — that  of  the 
beer-duty,  was  not  carried  without 
great  opposition.  It  was  resisted 
by  the  brewers  and  publicans,  whose 
monopoly  it  would  break  up ;  the 
latter  complaining  loudly  of  the  de¬ 
terioration  to  which  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  by  them  in  the  trade  would 
necessarily  be  exposed,  when  every 
man,  who  could  pay  two  guineas  for 
a  license,  was  to  be  entitled  to  open 
a  public  house.  The  landed  inter¬ 
est,  too,  disliked  it,  for  they  would 
rather  have  seen  the  direct  duty  on 
malt  repealed ;  and  they  spoke  much 
of  its  deficiencies  in  not  providing 
any  system  of  control,  to  secure 
the  proper  conduct  of  publicans, 
such  as  existed  under  the  present 
licensing  system.  It  would  convert 
England,  they  said,  into  one  huge 
tippling-house,  spreading  through¬ 
out  the  country  universal  demo¬ 
ralization.  On  the  second  read¬ 
ing  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw 
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out  the  bill;  by  Mr.  Portman, 
one  of  the  members  for  Dorset¬ 
shire,  who  moved  that  it  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months ;  but  only  twenty-eight 
members  voted  for  the  motion.  In 
the  committee  a  stronger  effort  was 
made  in  favour  of  a  clause  proposed 
by  Mr.  Monet,  member  for  Read¬ 
ing,  to  the  effect  of  permitting  the 
brewer  to  sell  his  beer  on  premises 
different  from  those  on  which  it  had 
been  brewed.  This,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  was  only  an  enlargement  of 
the  former  permission  to  sell  beer 
on  the  premises  on  which  it  had 
been  brewed;  it  would  not  injure 
the  object  sought  by  the  bill,  in  so 
far  as  protection  against  monopoly 
was  concerned,  while  it  wmuld  be 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
existing  dealers,  whose  interests 
were  not  to  be  unnecessarily  neg¬ 
lected,  after  having  vested  their  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  business,  on  the  faith  that 
the  system  would  be  continued  on 
the  footing  of  the  act  passed  two 
years  ago.  The  clause  was  opposed 
as  being  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  veyy  principle  of  the  bill.  The 
effect  of  it  wmuld  be  to  prevent 
competition  ;  and  the  public,  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  an  improved 
commodity,  would  remain,  in  that 
respect,  precisely  as  they  were, 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
having  sacrificed  a  five-guinea  li¬ 
cense  for  a  two-guinea  one.  It  no 
doubt  was  true  that  the  creation  of 
competition  wmuld  affect,  to  some 
extent,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
trade ;  but  that  was  no  reason  for 
sacrificing  the  public  good  to  avoid 
a  smaller  inconvenience,  to  wdiicli 
every  man  engaging  in  any  branch 
of  trade  was  necessarily  expos¬ 
ed.  But  the  brewers  exaggerated 
their  dangers.  The  measure  went 
to  extend  the  means  of  selling 
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beer  for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  community.  The  old 
restrictions  still  continued  to  apply 
to  those  who  sold  beer  with  other 
exciseable  articles,  and  the  profit 
derived  from  dealing  in  these  other 
articles  was  very  considerable.  And 
what  had  they  to  fear  from  com¬ 
petition,  if  they  did  their  duty  ? 
Surely,  if  they  sold  an  equally  good 
article,  it  was  more  likely  that  the 
old  houses  would  retain  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  than  that  strangers  should 
seduce  them  away.  As  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  morals,  they  did  not  require  the 
protection  of  the  publicans  and 
victuallers,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  present  system  to  prevent 
immorality,  while  it  acted  the  other 
way  by  encouraging  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  poisonous  liquid,  called 
gin,  and  vested  the  magistrates 
with  a  great  deal  of  absolute  and 
capricious  power.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  divided,  the  proposed  clause 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only 
twenty-five,  the  votes  against  it 
being  143,  and  those  in  its  favour 
118. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
during  the  progress  of  which  its 
opponents  had  expressed  in  all 
shapes  their  great  anxiety  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lower  orders  from  indulg¬ 
ing  in  habits  of  intoxication,  Mr. 
Batlev  moved  a  clause  to  the  effect 

j 

of  enforcing  the  statute  of  James  1st 
against  “the  odious  crime  of  drunk¬ 
enness.”  Mr.  Brougham  declared 
himself  one  of  those  who  thought 
the  general  interests  of  morality 
were  more  consulted  by  permitting 
such  clauses  to  slumber  in  the  cells 
of  the  statute-book,  than  by  having 
them  enforced.  What  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  statute  of  James  1st? 
Why,  that  a  penalty  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  any  person  who  commit¬ 
ted  the  odious  and  ungodly  crime  of 
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drunkenness,  from  any  liquor  ex¬ 
cept  claret  or  champagne.  If  mo¬ 
rality  was  to  be  enforced  by  act  of 
Parliament,  let  the  law  he  impar¬ 
tial,  and  not  punish  the  poor  or 
illiterate  for  a  crime  less  pardon¬ 
able  in  the  rich  and  educated,  whom 
it  spared.  Why  should  a  man  be 
fined  for  getting  drunk  from  gin  or 
spirits,  and  not  from  claret  or  cham¬ 
pagne  ?  Pie  should  like  to  see, 
however  the  law  might  say  that 
there  was  to  be  no  distinction  of 
persons  in  those  cases,  the  justice 
of  peace  or  magistrate  who  would 
fine  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or  in¬ 
dependent  member  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  borough,  who,  in  the  morning, 
might  possibly  be  brought  before 
him  in  a  state  presenting  a  good 
imitation  of  the  odious  and  ungodly 
crime  of  drunkenness,  which  called 
down  the  wrath  of  the  moral  legisla¬ 
tors  of  the  enlightened  times  of 
James  1st.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  hav¬ 
ing  remarked,  that  it  was  a  higher 
authority  than  that  of  James  1st, 
which  had  denounced  drunkenness, 
and  that  even  if  Mr.  Brougham 
himself  were  found  in  the  street  in 
a  state  of  inebriety,  no  magistrate, 


performing  his  duty,  would  fail  to 
punish  him,  Mr.  Brougham  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  educated  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  which  was  so  worthily  re¬ 
presented  by  the  hon.  baronet.  It 
was,  indeed,  well  replied  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  a  lady  who  inquired  of 
him  to  which  university  she  should 
send  her  son — “Why,  madam,  I 
can  only  say  that  there  is  an  equal 
quantity  of  port  drunk  at  each.”  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  a  higher 
authority  than  the  act  of  James  1st 
denounced  drunkenness,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  was,  that  that  high  au¬ 
thority  made  no  distinction  of  per¬ 
sons,  whereas  the  act  of  James  did. 
He  put  it  to  the  hon.  baronet  to 
say,  whether  he  could  point  out  one 
instance  of  a  member  of  either 
Plouse  of  Parliament  having  been 
punished  for  tippling  ?  Sir  Robert 
repeated,  that,  if  Mr.  Brougham 
would  only  go  into  the  street  drunk, 
he  would  soon  find  that  he  was 
liable  to  punishment.  Then,  said 
Mr.  Brougham,  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair ;  for  there  are  thousands  of 
gentlemen,  in  the  same  situation, 
who  are  never  noticed. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Plan  of  Reform  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford — Proposal 
to  transfer  to  Birmingham  the  Franchise  of  East  Retford ,  rejected , 
and  the  Franchise  extended  to  the  adjoining  Hundred— Petition 
against  the  Duke  of  Nevscastle  for  interfering  in  an  election— Lord 
John  Russell’s  Bill  for  giving  Members  to  Leeds,  Manches  ter ,  and 
Birmingham — Mr.  O’  Connell’ s  Bill  for  Reform  by  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot — Speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  Ballot 
Resolutions  on  Reform  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell — ~Bill  brought 
in  to  repeal  the  Civil  Disabilities  affecting  Jews  —  It  is  thrown  out 


on  the  Second  Reading . 

DURING  the  Session,  the 
state  of  the  Representation 
was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  various  forms.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  reso¬ 
lutions,  pledging  the  House  forth¬ 
with  to  employ  themselves  in  the 
work  of  reform,  had  been  moved  as 
an  amendment  to  the  address  by 
the  marquis  of  Blandford.  The 
marquis  had  been  a  violent  opponent 
of  the  Catholic  bill ;  he  had  seen 
that  bill  carried  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion,  by  a  parliament 
which  changed  its  sentiments  at 
the  nod  of  the  minister,  and  from 
that  moment  he  had  become  a 
fiery  and  reckless  reformer,  fre¬ 
quently  forcing  forward  the  ques¬ 
tion,  against  the  wishes  and  advice 
of  its  longer  tried  and  more  expe¬ 
rienced  patrons,  and  never  distin¬ 
guished  by  moderation  in  his 
schemes.  The  amendment  which 
he  had  moved  on  the  address,  and 
which  he  had  pressed  to  a  hopeless 
division,  contrary  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  leading  reformers,  only  ex¬ 
pressed  generally  the  necessity  of 
reform:  but  shortly  afterwards  (on 
the  18th  of  February,)  he  brought 


forward  a  more  specific  plan.  He 
took  up  the  common  ground,  that, 
in  progress  of  time,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ceased  to  be  framed 
as  the  essential  principles  and  earlier 
practice  of  the  constitution  required 
that  it  should  be  framed.  This 
had  arisen  from  represented  places 
falling  into  decay  on  the  one  hand, 
while,  on  the  other,  wealthy  and 
populous  towns,  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mean  time,  remained  un¬ 
represented.  He  professed  that  his 
object  was,  to  restore  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Representation, 
as  they  had  been  established  in  the 
days  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  three 
Edwards.  He  proposed  that  a 
committee  should  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  to  take  a  review  of  all  bo¬ 
roughs  and  cities  in  the  kingdom, 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  those  among 
them  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
or  had,  in  any  manner,  forfeited 
their  right  to  representation,  on  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  anciently  recognized  by 
national  and  parliamentary  usage. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  to  be 
bound  to  act  immediately  on  this 
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report,  and  relieve  all  such  places 
from  the  burthen  of  sending  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  in  future  ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  thus  ceased 
to  elect  representatives  being  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Gazette,  the  va¬ 
cancies  should  be  filled  up  by  towns 
which  had  hitherto  been  unrepre¬ 
sented.  All  elections  should  be 
by  persons  paying  scot  and  lot. 
Another  part  of  his  plan  was,  to  re¬ 
vive  what  he  deemed  a  wholesome 
expedient  in  itself,  and  conformable 
to  ancient  practice,  when  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  in  its  vigour,  viz.  the 
custom  of  paying  wages  to  members 
for  their  attendance  in  parliament. 
This  was  a  provision  which,  he 
thought,  would  be  a  material  pre¬ 
ventive  of  abuses.  He  proposed 
to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to 
all  copyholders  and  leaseholders, 
and  place  the  representation  of 
Scotland  on  the  same  footing  with 
that  of  England.  The  members, 
too,  should  be  chosen  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  for 
which  they  we  re  returned.  He 
had,  of  course,  no  intention  of  pro¬ 
posing  that  any  compensation  should 
be  given  to  the  proprietors  of  bo¬ 
roughs,  because  it  was  a  species  of 
property  which  the  constitution  did 
not  recognize.  In  being  deprived 
of  it,  they  would  merely  be  deprived 
of  what  they  ought  never  to  have 
possessed.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
avowal  should  interfere  with  the 
success  of  his  bill,  and  originate  a 
factious  and  interested  opposition, 
he  acknowledged  it  would  be  better 
to  concede  a  compensation,  rather 
than  the  measure  should  be  impeded 
or  delayed  for  a  single  year.  As 
for  those  original  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  to 
which  his  lordship  wished  to  bring 
it  back,  they  would  be  found,  he 
said,  interspersed  throughout  the 
earlier  pages  of  our  history  and 
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statute-book.  Some  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  Magna  Charta,  some  in 
the  act  for  fixing  the  qualifications 
of  burgesses,  and  the  rest  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  parliamentary 
records  of  the  kingdom,  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  specify 
seriatim,  if  such  minuteness  were 
required.  But  there  was  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  constitutional  authority 
in  abundance.  He  therefore  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  re¬ 
store  the  constitutional  influence 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  short  debate  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  all  the  speaking,  with  the 
exception  of  what  fell  from  Mr. 
Twiss  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 
was  among  the  reformers,  and  they 
could  by  no  means  agree  among 
themselves  how  to  receive  the 
noble  marquis’s  most  crude  and  un¬ 
intelligible  proposal.  The  safest 
plan  seemed  to  them  to  be,  to 
repeat  the  common -places  on  the 
general  question,  and  allow  the  bill 
to  be  brought  in,  whatever  might 
be  done  with  it  afterwards.  Thus 
Mr.  Pendarvis  announced  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  reform, 
but  declared  that  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  all  the  lengths  of  the 
measure  now  before  the  House. 
Mr.  Benett  could  not  promise  the 
marquis  his  unconditional  support, 
but  hoped  the  bill  would  be  allowed 
to  be  introduced,  and  then  it  might 
be  moulded  or  opposed  as  seemed 
expedient.  Mr.  Hobhouse  said, 
that  he  would  support  the  bill  on' 
this  plain  ground,  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  so  bad  but  it 
must  be  better  than  the  existing 
system.  The  scheme  was  said  to  be 
unintelligible ;  but  he  understood 
it  to  be,  “  a  measure  to  reform  the 
House,”  and  that  was  enough  for 
him.  It  occurred  to  sir  Robert 
Wilson  that  the  measure  was  par¬ 
tially  objectionable,  as  it  gave  too 
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despotic  a  power  to  the  committee, 
who  were  to  select  what  boroughs 
they  thought  fit  to  he  represented; 
but  he  would  support  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  for  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  resist  what  came 
accompanied  with  so  pleasant  a  re¬ 
commendation  as  to  pay  wages  to 
members  of  parliament.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  said,  he  was  bound  to 
state  that  he  could  not  comprehend 
at  once  all  the  details ;  but  he  un¬ 
derstood  it  to  be  a  great  measure 
of  reform,  which  was  supported  by 
very  considerable  ability ;  and  that 
its  object  was,  to  endeavour  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  people  of  England  a 
share  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  to  which  they  had  as  great 
a  right  as  a  peer  had  to  his  title, 
or  the  king  to  his  seat  upon  the 
throne.  He  would,  therefore,  sup¬ 
port  it,  as  a  new  effort  in  the  only 
struggle  which  now  was  really 
worth  making,  that  of  reform.  He 
admitted  that  the  House  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  as  enlightened 
understandings,  and  as  addicted  to 
the  English  principles  of  freedom, 
as  could  be  found  collected  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  but  they  were 
returned  to  the  House  under  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  rendered  them  in¬ 
capable  of  exerting  the  faculties  of 
their  minds,  and  injurious  to  the 
country.  “  Look  at  myself,”  ex¬ 
claimed  sir  Francis,  ce  I  have  gone 
through  the  whole  process  under 
the  present  system  of  represent¬ 
ation,  and  a  most  ruinous  one  it 
has  been.  Early  in  life,  I  came 
into  this  Flouse  in  order  to  defend 
the  constitution  of  England.  I 
purchased  my  seat  of  a  borough- 
monger.  He  was  no  patron  of 
mine  ;  he  took  my  money,  and  by 
purchase  I  obtained  aright  to  speak 
in  the  most  public  place  in  Eng¬ 
land.  With  my  views,  and  with 
my  love  of  the  liberty  of  my  coun* 
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try,  I  did  not  grudge  the  sacrifice 
I  made  for  that  commanding  con¬ 
sideration.  If  I  had  abused  the 
right  I  thus  purchased,  and  passed 
through  corruption  to  the  honours 
of  the  peerage,  I  should  not  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  I  now  feel.”  He 
had  tried,  too,  he  said,  the  county 
system.  He  stood  for  a  county, 
though  he  would  not  have  given 
twopence  for  the  representation  of 
that  county,  his  object  having  been 
to  expose  the  abominable  system, 
and  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  in  England.  To 
expose  those  abuses  it  was,  that  he 
stood  upon  the  hustings  at  Brent¬ 
ford,  though  he  really  would  not 
have  given  twopence  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  county.  He  could 
have  got  returned  for  East  Retford 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  have 
been  a  more  independent  man. 
He  had  also  gone  through  the  re¬ 
medial  operation,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  Grenville  act ;  so  that,  as 
he  had  sounded  all  the  shoals  and 
shallows  of  the  system,  it  was  not 
wonderful  he  should  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vocate  for  an  alteration.  The 
plain  question  was  this — ought  the 
House  to  bean  assembly  of  retainers 
of  the  Crown,  or  of  representatives 
of  the  people  of  England  ?  Mr. 
Maberly  declared,  that  though  a 
reformer,  he  could  not  support  such 
a  bill  as  this,  and  Mr.  Stanley  said 
he  would  not  give  his  vote  to  bring 
in  a  bill  which  he  saw  he  should 
have  to  oppose  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  brought  in. 

In  opposition  to  the  motion,  Mr. 
Twiss,  who  rose  on  Mr.  Hobliouse 
expressing  something  like  indig¬ 
nant  astonishment  that  no  minis¬ 
terial  member  stepped  forth  to  the 
combat,  said,  that  truly  the  opposi¬ 
tion  members  were  stating  so  many 
objections  to  the  bill,  one  after 
another,  as  to  leave  the  members 
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on  his  side  of  the  House  almost  no¬ 
thing  to  add.  Never  had  a  scheme 
been  produced  so  happily  calculated 
to  ridicule  parliamentary  reform, 
although  he  was  far  from  supposing 
that  such  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  noble  lord  by  whom  it  had 
been  introduced.  —  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel,  after  amusing  the  House  with 
the  title  of  the  bill,  which  professed 
to  be  a  bill,  not  to  prevent,  but  to 
regulate  abuses  in  elections  of 
members  of  parliament,  said,  he 
would  never  be  a  party  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  depreciation  of  the  elective 
franchise ;  or  assent  even  to  the 
first  stage  of  a  bill  which  devolved 
on  a  ballotted  committee  the  power 
of  destroying  all  boroughs  which 
they  might  think  ought  not  to 
send  members.  The  plan  for  pay¬ 
ing  members  of  parliament  was 
utterly  ridiculous.  The  House  had 
been  occupied  in  discussing  the 
propriety  of  reform  ;  and  yet  the 
bill  which  was  to  effect  that  reform 
contained  a  proposition  enabling 
them  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
2-50,000/.  annually — a  very  modest 
proposal,  and  one  well  calculated  to 
recommend  the  House  to  public  con¬ 
fidence.  The  noble  marquis  was  for 
allowing  two  guineas  a-day  to  every 
borough  member,  and  four  guineas 
a-day  to  every  county  member ; 
thus  showing  that  he  estimated  a 
county  member  at  double  the  value 
of  a  borough  member.  Now  taking 
three  guineas  as  the  average  sum 
paid  to  each  member,  supposing 
the  House  to  sit  six  days  in  every 
week,  and  the  session  to  last  for 
twenty-five  weeks,  the  sum  an¬ 
nually  paid  to  658  members 
would  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
250,000/. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  ready  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  because  much  of  what  it 
proposed  to  do  was  good,  and  what 
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was  objectionable  could  afterwards 
be  remedied,  yet  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  noble  marquis  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  a  merely  general  re¬ 
solution  that  reform  was  necessary. 
He  recommended  this,  because  he 
knew  the  friends  of  reform  were 
hampered  by  the  details  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  Some  of  them  feared,  that,  if 
they  voted  for  the  measure,  a  part 
of  which  they  approved,  they  might 
be  set  down  as  sanctioning  the 
whole  of  the  details.  They  would 
thus  be  placed  in  a  disagreeable 
predicament.  On  the  one  hand, 
their  conduct  might  lead  some  per¬ 
sons  to  believe  that  they  approved 
of  the  whole  of  the  details,  if  they 
voted  for  the  measure,  although 
they  disapproved  of  part  of  them ; 
on  the  other,  if  they  took  the  more 
painful  course  —  that  of  voting 
against  the  motion — they  would 
leave  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
individuals,  whether  they  had  not 
relaxed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
reform.  Lord  Althorp  according¬ 
ly  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
this  resolution,  “  That  it  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  House,  that  a  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people 
is  necessary,”  should  be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill :  but  both  the  amendment 
and  the  original  motion  were  nega¬ 
tived. 

In  a  former  session,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  determined  that  the 
electors  of  the  borough  of  East  Ret¬ 
ford  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  to  such 
an  extent  as  rendered  them  unwor¬ 
thy  of  being  allowed  to  continue  to 
elect ;  but  it  had  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined  in  what  particular  man¬ 
ner  the  borough  should  be  dealt 
with.  Two  opinions  divided  the 
House,-— one  that  the  franchise 
should  be  transferred  to  some  po¬ 
pulous  town  which  was  unrepre¬ 
sented  ;  the  other;  that  the  remedy 
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should  be  applied,  without  disfran¬ 
chising  the  borough  itself,  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  freeholders  of  the 
adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw. 
The  latter  was  the  plan  propos¬ 
ed  in  the  bill  e<  to  prevent  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  borough  of 
East  Retford,”  which  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vert  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
on  the  11  th  of  March.  It  was  met 
by  a  counter  motion,  that  “leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  borough  of  East  Retford 
from  electing  burgesses  to  serve  in 
parliament,  and  to  enable  the  town 
of  Birmingham  to  return  two  mem¬ 
bers  in  lieu  thereof/'  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  in  support  of  the 
latter  proposition  were  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant ;  a  similar 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  same  bo¬ 
rough  having  been  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  losing  his  place  in 
the  ministry  in  1828.  They  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  situation  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  country  imperatively 
required  the  transfer,  and  that  it 
was  likewise  the  course  which  pru¬ 
dence  would  suggest,  as  some  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  growing  danger 
of  sweeping  reform,  on  principles 
too  abstract  and  general.  The 
present  proposal  was  founded  on 
a  principle  of  gradual  and  moder¬ 
ate  reform,  and  would  furnish  a 
sure  point  of  defence  against  wild 
and  sweeping  innovations.  It  was 
a  principle,  moreover,  which  the 
House  itself  had  sanctioned,  by 
passing  a  bill  in  1828  to  transfer 
the  franchise  of  Penryn  to  Man¬ 
chester,  although  that  bill  had 
failed  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  so  far  as  the  matter  had 
depended  on  the  Elouse  of  Com¬ 
mons,  they  had  admitted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conferring  upon  the  great 
towns,  which  had  grown  up  to  their 
present  magnitude  and  importance, 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  and 
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increase  of  our  wealth  and  com¬ 
mercial  resources,  a  substantial  re¬ 
presentation.  The  representation 
of  Penryn,— as  far  as  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Parliament  could, 
— was  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Manchester.  Every  thing  which 
had  passed  since  the  principle  was 
thus  recognized,  and  every  thing 
that  was  now  passing  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  had  only  served  to  shew  more 
clearly  its  importance  and  necessity. 
The  events  which  had  taken  place 
of  late  years  might  have  taught 
ministers  a  little  practical  wisdom  ; 
and  they  might  also  have  derived 
instruction  from  the  working  and 
consequences  of  those  events.  It 
was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that 
the  improved  spirit  of  the  age  had 
wrung  from  government  succes¬ 
sive  concessions  in  favour  of  liber¬ 
ty,  concessions  in  favour  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  concessions  in  favour  of 
commerce,  concessions  in  favour  of 
general  improvement;  but  when 
we  looked  at  the  history  of  these 
concessions,  was  it  creditable  to,  or 
consistent  with,  the  character  of  the 
legislature  of  this  country,  that  we 
should  always  appear  to  grant  such 
concessions  only  at  the  moment 
when  prudence  and  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  us  no  longer  to  withhold 
them  ?  The  consequences  of  con¬ 
tinued  refusal,  to  amend  even  mo¬ 
derately,  what  might  be  amend¬ 
ed,  were  becoming  most  visible. 
In  Birmingham  an  association  had 
been  formed,  under  the  name  of  a 
Political  Union,  which  seemed  ex¬ 
actly  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Catholic  Association  ;  for  it  had  its 
subscriptions,  its  funds,  its  meet¬ 
ings,  its  discussions,  and  its  great 
agitator.  The  purpose  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  was  to  raise  a  universal 
cry  for  parliamentary  reform, — to 
carry  the  question  by  exaggerating 
the  difficulties,  abuses,  and  dig- 
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tresses  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  better  to  see  the  chairman  of 
that  association  in  the  House,  as 
the  representative  of  that  town, 
than  presiding  over  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  sending  forth  these  state¬ 
ments  and  appeals  to  the  country, 
which  was,  perhaps,  too  prone,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  act  on  the 
apprehension  generated  by  them. 
Had  there  not  been  meetings  such 
as  had  never  taken  place  before  ? 
Were  there  not  loud  complaints,  and 
great  dissatisfaction  ?  Were  there 
not  signs  and  symptoms  sufficient  to 
make  every  thinking  man  pause  ? 
If  they  refused  every  thing,  every 
thing  would  be  asked  ;  if  they  re¬ 
fused  that  which  was  just,  that 
which  was  unjust  would  be  de¬ 
manded.  Every  body  knew  that 
the  demands  of  a  people  under  ex¬ 
citement  were  always  much  higher 
than  they  would  be  content  with 
having  conceded  to  them,  when 
irritation  had  subsided,  d  he  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  dreaded  innovation ; 
they  were  sincerely  attached  to  their 
old  institutions;  and  it  was  judicious 
to  preserve  them  in  that  temper,  by 
proceeding,  in  individual  cases  of 
abuse,  like  this  of  East  Retford,  in 
a  manner  which  should  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 
If  this  temperate  mode  of  remedy¬ 
ing  abuses  were  refused  them,  they 
would  be  driven  to  attack  those 
landmarks  which  ministers  were  so 
anxious— -and  justly  so  anxious— 
to  preserve.  It  was  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  government  alone, 
which  was  exposing  them  to  this 
risk  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  left  to  itself,  had  done  its 
duty,  by  agreeing  to  transfer  to 
Manchester  the  franchise  of  Pen- 
ryn.  What  was  there  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Bassetlaw  to  justify  this 
risk — a  district,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  already  votes  for  Not- 
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tinghamshire.  The  public,  justly 
feeling  the  importance  of  represen¬ 
tation,  came  to  that  House,  telling 
them  of  great  communities  that 
were  unrepresented  ;  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  met  them — with  what  ? 
— with  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw, 
which  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
There  were  large  communities,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
whose  capital  was  not  to  be  num¬ 
bered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands, 
but  by  millions,  which,  with  their 
enterprise,  spirit,  weight,  and  im¬ 
portance,  were  totally  unrepre¬ 
sented  ;  and,  placing  these  in  the 
balance  against  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw,  the  result  might  be 
safely  left  to  the  common  sense 
and  the  consciences  of  the  House. 

Ministers  supported  the  propo¬ 
sition  for  extending  the  franchise 
to  the  hundreds,  as  they  had  done, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  IIus- 
kisson  in  1828  ;  but  Mr.  Peel  ex¬ 
pressly  disclaimed  the  imputations 
which  had  been  thrown  out,  that 
this  selection  was  made  in  order 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intervening  Catholic  bill 
had  now  placed  in  the  opposition. 
Mr.  Peel  declared,  upon  his  hon¬ 
our,  that  the  support  which  go¬ 
vernment  gave  to  the  proposition 
for  extending  the  franchise  to  the 
hundred,  was  not  the  result  of  any 
communication  or  any  understand¬ 
ing  whatever  with  the  noble  duke 
alluded  to.  The  fact  was,  as  he 
understood,  that  the  interest  of  that 
noble  lord  would  not  be  promoted 
by  this  extension  of  the  right  of 
voting.  There  were  in  that  hun¬ 
dred  2,000  freeholders,  and  if  he 
were  correctly  informed,  there  did 
not  exist  any  great  leading  interest 
amongst  them.  Neither,  in  giving 
his  present  vote,  was  he  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  expressing  hostility  to 
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the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
large  towns.  He  had  voted  for 
the  transfer  of  the  franchise  from 
Penryn  to  Manchester,  and  had 
then  stated,  that  if,  on  a  future  oc¬ 
casion,  a  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  borough  should  be 
proved  guilty  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  he  should  not  object  to  the 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  a  large 
town,  with  this  understanding — 
that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
franchises,  so  at  the  disposal  of  par¬ 
liament,  alternately  between  the 
landed  and  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  tie  saw  no 
reason  to  change  that  opinion,  but 
he  thought  that  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  case  of  East  Retford, 
which  should  induce  parliament  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  hundred.  One  element  in  the 
case  which  weighed  with  him  was, 
the  consideration  that  the  county 
of  Nottingham  sent  only  eight 
members  to  parliament,  and  he  saw 
no  good  reason  why  that  number 
should  be  reduced  to  six.  The 
same  consideration  did  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  Penryn.  Now,  consi¬ 
dering  that  the  question  had  been 
eight  or  ten  times  discussed,  and 
not  apprehending  any  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the 
House  from  this  accession,  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  safest 
course  which  the  Plouse  could  pur¬ 
sue,  to  adhere  to  its  former  deci¬ 
sions  ;  but  should  it  now,  con¬ 
trary  to  those  decisions,  adopt  the 
amendment,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring,  that  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  not  to  oppose  by  any 
vexatious  delays,  the  passage  to  the 
other  House  of  the  bill  which,  in 
that  case,  would  be  brought  in. 

The  more  limited  proposal  was 
likewise  supported  by  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  thought — and  some  there 
were— -that  bribery  had  not  been 


made  out  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
justify  punishment;  and  by  the 
more  numerous  class,  who  prefer¬ 
red  the  transfer  to  the  hundred, 
because  the  admission  of  the  new 
voters,  without  disfranchising  the 
old,  avoided  the  injustice  of  pun¬ 
ishing  the  innocent  along  with  the 
guilty.  On  the  division,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  for  transferring  the 
franchise  was  carried  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  only  twenty-seven,  the  votes 
for  it  being  126,  and  those  for  the 
amendment  99* 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
lord  Howick  had  declared,  that, 
though  he  would  vote  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  franchise  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  he  thought  it  unjust,  as  well 
as  useless,  to  inflict  punishment  in 
individual  instances,  when  it  was 
notorious,  as  his  lordship  alleged, 
that  a  large  majority  of  members 
obtained  their  seats  by  venal  means, 
and  if  the  Plouse  would  not  deal 
with  all,  it  ought  to  meddle  with 
none.  No  man  could  seriously 
say,  that  bribery  would  be  put 
an  end  to  by  disfranchising  any 
particular  place.  The  proper  re¬ 
medy  would  be,  to  adopt  a  general 
measure.  He,  therefore,  imme¬ 
diately  moved  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions — “  That  bribery  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  and  habitually  employed 
to  influence  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament.  That  this  fact 
has  been  often  established,  never 
denied,  and  was  especially  proved 
at  the  bar  of  this  House,  in  the 
first  session  of  the  present  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  cases  of  Penryn  and 
East  Retford.  That  it  is  notorious 
that  a  similar  practice  is  openly  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  many  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  the  recent  disfranchisement 
of  Grampound  does  not  appear  to 
have  in  any  degree  diminished  the 
prevalence  of  this  evil.  That  this 
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House,  therefore,  finding  that  the 
passing  of  specific  bills,  directed 
against  particular  cases,  has  nei¬ 
ther  had  the  effect  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  existence  or  arresting 
the  progress  of  corruption,  is  of 
opinion,  that  its  character  may  best 
be  vindicated  by  abandoning  these 
useless  an*d  expensive  proceedings, 
in  order  to  adopt  some  general  and 
comprehensive  measure,  the  only 
means  of  effectually  checking  so 
scandalous  an  abuse.”  These  re¬ 
solutions  were  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  ninety-nine. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the 
East  Retford  bill,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  in  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  introduce  a  principle  new 
to  the  representation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  viz.  that  the  votes  of  the 
electors  should  be  given  by  ballot. 
The  proposition  came  from  Mr. 
O’Connell,— the  most  restless  and 
reckless  of  all  demagogues, — whose 
behaviour  in  the  House,  however, 
had  been  much  more  orderly  and 
subdued  than  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  outrageous  and 
unprincipled  virulence  in  which  he 
indulged  whenever  he  opened  his 
mou th  beyond  its  walls.  The  bal¬ 
lot,  he  argued,  would  protect  the 
voter  from  all  undue  influence, 
whether  of  fear  or  corruption.  The 
landlord,  if  he  wished  to  influence 
the  voter  by  terror,  or  was  after¬ 
wards  desirous  to  punish  him  for 
voting  against  his  interest,  had  no 
means  of  coming  at  him,  for  he  ne¬ 
ver  could  ascertain  the  side  upon 
which  the  elector  had  voted.  In 
that  way,  too,  the  motive  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  bribe  was  removed  altogether ; 
for  the  man  who  would  then  take 
a  bribe  never  could  prove  after¬ 
ward  that  he  had  earned  the  mo¬ 
ney,  for  he  was  himself  alone  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  mode  in  which  lie 
had  disposed  of  his  vote.  The 


proof,  then,  that  he  had  earned  the 
bribe  would  depend  upon  his  cre¬ 
dit  for  veracity,  and  the  man  who 
would  take  a  bribe  would  scarcely 
hesitate  to  tell  a  falsehood.  This 
mode  of  election  left  in  complete 
operation  all  the  just  and  legiti¬ 
mate  influence  that  ought  to  exist 
upon  the  minds  of  the  voters,  and 
it  removed  the  unjust  and  corrupt 
influence  that  it  was  acknowledged 
upon  all  hands  should  be  destroyed. 
These  were  the  advantages  of  the 
mode  of  election  which  he  propos¬ 
ed  to  establish  in  this  borough. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  experiment,  and  of  bringing 
the  principle  into  play,  and  trying 
whether  it  was  a  right  one.  Should 
he  be  told  that  the  ballot  did  not 
preclude  bribery  and  corruption  ? 
Still  it  was  not  worse,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  than  the  present  system. 
It  was  objected  that  the  mode  of 
taking  votes  by  ballot  would  pre¬ 
clude  representatives  confronting 
their  constituents  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  nomination  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  poll  that  the  ballot 
would  commence,  so  that  this 
mode  would  not  take  away  from 
constituents  the  power  they  now 
enjoyed  of  requiring  explanations  of 
past  conduct,  and  pledges  for  the 
future.  Only  twenty-one  members 
voted  for  the  motion.  Among 
these  twenty-one  were  lords  Al- 
thorp,  Nugent,  and  Ebrington,  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  alderman 
Waithman,  and  Mr.  Hume. 

The  idea  of  voting  by  ballot  had 
been  favoured  by  certain  occur¬ 
rences  at  Newark,  which  were 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  on  the  1st  of  March,  on 
a  petition  from  some  electors  of 
that  borough  against  the  duke  of 
Newcastle.  His  grace  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  large  property  within  the 
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borough,  and  had  always  been  able 
to  decide  the  election.  Part  of  the 
property  was  held  under  a  crown 
lease.  Sir  H.  Clinton  having  va¬ 
cated  his  seat  for  Newark  on  the 
approach  of  the  Catholic  question, 
Mr.  Sadler  was  brought  forward 
on  the  interest  of  the  duke.  He 
was  opposed,  but  unsuccessfully, 
by  sergeant  Wylde.  The  petition 
stated,  "  that  the  return  of  Mr. 
Sadler  was  obtained  by  means  of 
the  prevailing  belief,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  former  elections, 
that  such  of  the  duke’s  tenants  as 
should  vote  against  his  grace’s  no¬ 
minee,  would  be  expelled  from 
their  tenancies  ;  that  many  of  the 
tenants  gave  their  votes  to  the 
opposing  candidate ;  and  since  the 
election/every  one  of  his  grace’s 
tenants,  who  had  so  voted,  had 
received  notice  to  quit  his  holding, 
whether  the  same  was  house  or 
land,  and  whether  it  constituted 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  Crown,  or 
the  private  property  of  his  grace.” 
It  was  added,  that  his  grace  had 
neither  denied  that  such  notices 
had  been  given,  nor  had  dis¬ 
claimed  them,  but  had  justified 
them  upon  a  claim  of  right  “  to  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own.” 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  mov¬ 
ing  that  the  petition  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  select  committee,  in¬ 
formed  the  House,  that  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  this  Crown 
property,  not  only  affected  the  con¬ 
stitutional  character  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  involved  a  severe 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  country.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle’s  principal  in- 
fl  uence  arose  to  him  as  lessee  of  about 
9b0  acres  which  almost  surrounded 
the  town.  He  held  the  manor, 
too,  and  some  other  rights,  but 
these,  and  his  property  in  the  town 
itself,  were  not  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  commanding  influence,  with¬ 
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out  the  property  which  he  held  as 
Crown  lessee.  The  lease  had  been 
originally  granted  in  1760,  for  a 
rent  of  only  36/.  It  had  been  re¬ 
newed  in  1815,  nine  years  after  its 
expiry,  at  a  rent  of  2,060 /.,  which 
fully  attested  how  inadequate  the 
former  rent  had  been.  It  was 
still  too  low,  the  estimated  value 
being  about  3,500/.,  or  at  least 
3,000/.  per  annurd.  The  pecuni¬ 
ary  loss  was,  therefore,  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  but  this  was  a  trifle 
compared  to  the  political  purposes 
to  which  the  property  had  been 
applied.  The  Crown  lessee  never 
gave  a  lease  for  more  than  a  year, 
in  order  to  keep  the  voters  com¬ 
pletely  within  his  power :  and  the 
petition  stated  how  this  power 
had  been  employed.  If  the  alle¬ 
gations  were  true,  and  he  wished 
them  to  be  examined,  the  House 
was  bound  to  interfere.  If  they 
refused  to  interfere,  they  would 
in  the  first  instance,  prevent  the 
people,  from  receiving  the  relief 
to  which  they  were  entitled  ;  in 
the  next,  they  would  permit  the 
present  possession  to  be  converted 
to  the  pecuniary  injury  of  those 
who  had  property  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  lastly,  they  would  vio¬ 
late  the  genius  of  the  constitution, 
by  causing  the  Crown  to  become 
instrumental  in  enabling  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  to  return  a  member  to 
parliament.  He  did  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  impugn  the  just 
and  natural  influence  of  the  land¬ 
lord  over  his  tenant ;  but  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  House,  whether  the 
power  arrogated  in  the  case  before 
them  did  not  rather  resemble  the 
tyranny  of  the  slave-driver  than 
the  proper  influence  of  a  British 
landlord.  There  was  not  even, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  interference  with  the  rights 
of  private  property.  This  was  a 
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kind  of  property  against  the  future 
abuse  of  which  the  House  might 
guard,  though  they  could  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  existing  lease. 
They  could  address  the  Crown, 
praying  that  the  lease  should  not 
be  renewed ;  and  that,  with  a 
view  to  having  the  allegations 
sifted,  he  moved  that  the  petition 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  was  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  many  of  the  allegations  in 
the  petition,  if  not  intentional  mis¬ 
statements,  were  gross  perversions 
of  fact.  The  Crown  lands  in 
question  were  not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but 
were  scattered  about  among  the 
adjacent  villages  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  Crown,  at  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  lease,  had  only  twelve 
houses,  and  twenty-six  cottages. 
There  were  three  or  four  proprie¬ 
tors  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
held  land  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  that  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  The  statement  in  the 
petition,  that  the  duke  gave  no 
leases  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  was  intended  to  imply,  and  so 
Mr.  Thomson  had  stated  it,  that 
this  plan  was  adopted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  tenants  in 
complete  dependence.  But  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  did  not  differ, 
in  this,  from  the  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment  adopted  by  other  landed  pro¬ 
prietors.  Both  in  Nottingham  and 
in  the  adjacent  counties,  lands  and 
houses,  it  was  known  to  every  man, 
held  by  tenants  like  the  duke  of 
Newcastle’s  at  Newark,  were  held 
only  from  year  to  year,  renewable 
at  pleasure.  The  whole  complaint 
was  an  electioneering  manoeuvre, 
resorted  to  by  a  meeting  of  the 
lowest  rabble  of  Newark,  called 
together  by  hand-bills,  which 
declared  that  200  families  had 


been  ousted,  while  the  fact  was, 
that  only  forty  notices  had  been 
served  altogether.  If  there  was 
just  ground  for  complaining  of  un¬ 
constitutional  interference,  why 
had  there  not  been  a  petition 
against  the  return?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  principal  thing  objected 
against  the  duke  of  Newcastle  at 
that  meeting  had  been  his  declin¬ 
ing  to  accept  an  invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  it.  Even  now  the  petition 
contained  no  prayer  directed 
against  any  alleged  violation  of 
the  constitution.  It  merely  crav¬ 
ed  that  the  House  should  address 
the  Crown,  not  to  renew  the  lease 
—  and  if  the  House  of  Commons 
once  interfered  to  say  who  should 
not  be  Crown  tenants,  the  next 
step  would  be,  that  it  should  ad¬ 
vise  his  majesty  what  persons 
might  be  received  as  Crown  ten¬ 
ants,  as  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
that  House :  the  one  proceeding 
would  be  just  as  constitutional  as 
the  other. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse  set,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  no  bounds  to  their  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation.  The  petition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  was  one  of  privilege, 
which  could  not  be  overlooked 
without  compromising  the  dignity 
of  parliament.  The  electors  of 
Newark  complained,  that,  for  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  their 
duties,  they  had  been  punished  by  a 
powerful  individual  whom  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  law  of  parlia¬ 
ment  forbade  from  using  any  influ¬ 
ence  whatsoever  in  the  choice  of 
members  of  that  House  ;  and  that 
complaint  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  House  to  inquire  into,  for 
the  purpose  of  redress,  if  it  should 
appear  well-founded.  The  offence 
charged  in  the  petition  was  not  only 
a  misdemeanor  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  but  a  constitutional  outrage  in 
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the  eye  of  parliament.  If  the  al¬ 
legations  were  established,  a  case 
was  made  out,  in  which  a  peer  of 
parliament  had  dared  to  violate  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  by  sending  among  them 
a  member  elected  by  his  own  in¬ 
fluence.  If  they  allowed  such  con¬ 
duct  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  took 
no  steps  to  vindicate  their  privile¬ 
ges,  they  should  tear  oft’  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  their  journals  against  the 
interference  of  peers  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  members  to  serve  in  that 
House,  and  let  it  go  forth  at  once 
to  the  public,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  no  longer,  in  fact,  repre¬ 
sented  the  people  of  England, 
when  peers  of  the  land  dared  to 
interfere  with  impunity  with  their 
highest  privileges. 

t(  Suppose,”  said  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
the  king’s  government  should  send 
to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
to  let  him  know,  that,  when  his 
lease  expired  he  should  no  longer 
have  the  benefits  of  that  lease — 
suppose  such  an  intimation  was 
given  to  his  grace,  and  that  it  was 
alleged  and  understood  that  his 
ejectment  from  the  possession  of 
this  property  took  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  having  given  a  vote 
against  government  upon  some 
great  and  leading  question.  If 
that  were  done,  would  it  not  be 
denounced  as  an  attack  upon  our 
dearest  privileges — as  an  invasion 
of  the  most  sacred  birth-right  of 
Englishmen,  the  liberty  to  assert 
and  maintain  their  opinions  ? 
Compare  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  such  a  case,  with 
the  conduct  of  this  noble  peer  in 
the  present  instance.  Here  were 
these  poor  men — because  they  had 
to  vote  against  his  grace’s  candidate 
— banished  from  their  homes,  driv¬ 
en  from  their  happy  fire-sides,  and 
deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
VOL.  LXXII. 
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Could  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  duke  bear  comparison 
with  the  case  of  the  government 
depriving  the  noble  duke  of  these 
Crown  lands  on  account  of  his 
giving  a  vote  against  them?” — Was 
there  nobody  to  ask  the  vivacious 
member  for  Westminster,  whether 
ejection  from  a  valuable  office,  held 
during  pleasure,  was  not,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  very  same  thing  with  a 
refusal  to  renew  a  lease  renewable 
only  at  pleasure,  and  to  inquire  of 
him,  and  his  colleague,  where  was 
their  tender  concern  for  “  the  most 
sacred  birth-right  of  Englishmen,” 
not  many  months  before,  when 
they  applauded  every  dismissal, 
and  threat  of  dismissal,  by  which  a 
despotic  minister  openly  and  avow* 
edly  sought  to  influence  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  All 
the  loud  declaimers  about  popular 
rights  affected  to  have  and  cherish 
what  they  called  the  natural  influ¬ 
ence  of  property,  and  the  just  and 
proper  influence  of  a  landlord  over 
his  tenants  ;  but  such  sentiments 
are  nonsense,  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  such  doctrines.  If  a  man 
maintains  that  no  election  should 
be  tainted  by  influence  springing 
from  a  peer,  and  follows  that  up 
by  maintaining  that  no  peer  ol 
parliament  should  be  allowed  to 
possess  property,  his  doctrines  are 
consistent  and  intelligible.  But  to 
allow  that  peers  of  parliament  shall 
possess  property,  but  that,  never¬ 
theless,  that  property  must  give 
its  owner  no  means  of  influence, 
is  most  mischievous  absurdity. 

Mr.  Sadler  himself  said,  that 
the  petition  was  a  mere  election  pe¬ 
tition,  made  up  of  wanton  ex¬ 
aggerations,  and  unfounded  mis¬ 
statements,  for  electioneering  pur¬ 
poses.  He  readily  admitted,  that, 
in  cultivating  his  connexion  with 
the  town  of  Newark,  he  had  sought 
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the  countenance  of  persons  possess¬ 
ing  local  property  and  influence  ; 
hut  lie  must  add,  lie  had  likewise 
canvassed  the  inhabitants.,  and 
borne  with  him  to  the  hust¬ 
ings  a  large  and  commanding  ma¬ 
jority  of  independent  and  unbiass¬ 
ed  votes,  which  no  efforts  of  power 
could  have  withheld  from  him. 
Newark  was  no  close  rotten 
borough.  It  was  a  town  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  all  above  the 
condition  of  paupers  having  votes. 
Fie  denied  that  he  was  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  any  sinister  in¬ 
fluence,  and  could  conscientiously 
say,  that  the  noble  duke  had  left 
him  on  all  questions  to  pursue  his 
own  line  of  conduct.  Indeed,  that 
noble  person  had  never  interfered 
to  make  him  his  nominee,  but  had, 
from  every  thing  which  he  could 
And,  always  acted  in  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  and  considerate  manner  in 
his  transactions  with  this  town  of 
Newark.  If  his  grace’s  system  there 
was  one  of  corruption  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  then  was  there  not  one  sound 
spot  in  their  representative  system. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that,  when  the 
House  considered  the  relation  in 
which  the  duke  of  Newcastle  stood 
to  the  government,  and  that  the 
great  object  in  returning  Mr. 
Sadler  for  Newark  had  been  to  re¬ 
turn  a  gentleman  who  would  op¬ 
pose  the  present  ministry,  they 
would  acquit  him  of  entertaining 
any  political  predilection  for  his 
grace  on  the  present  question,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  a  question  on 
which  his  grace  was  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  common  sense  and 
common  justice.  The  main  body  of 
his  present  possessions  under  the 
Crown  was  held  by  him  under  a 
lease  for  thirty  years,  granted  in 
1806 — what  he  got  in  1815  was  a 
small  property  of  not  more  than  50/. 
yearly  value.  That  due  attention 


had  been  paid  to  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  in  the  lease  of  1806  might 
be  safely  concluded  from  the  fact, 
that  it  was  granted  when  lord 
Grenville  was  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  nd  when  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  was  in  opposition  to 
government.  The  lease  would  ex¬ 
pire  in  1836,  and  it  was  asked  that 
government  should  be  pledged  not 
to  renew  the  lease  to  his  grace. 
But  why  should  the  House  of 
Commons  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  competition  for  that 
lease  when  it  should  expire  ?  or 
prevent  the  Crown  from  taking 
the  most  advantageous  terms  that 
should  be  offered  for  its  property  ? 
He  would  never  consent  to  such 
a  principle.  It  was  but  fair  that 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  should 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
with  all  other  competitors  for  that 
property,  when  the  lease  expired. 
As  far  as  that  noble  duke  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  there  any  presumption 
that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House  to  warrant 
the  steps  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  take  ?  and  if  a  committee 
were  appointed,  could  any  dis¬ 
tinction  be  drawn  between  his 
conduct  respecting  the  tenants 
upon  his  own  estate,  and  those 
upon  the  property  which  he  leased 
from  the  Crown  ?  There  was  no 
valid  distinction  between  them. 
The  lease  which  he  possessed  of  the 
Crown  property  for  thirty  years 
gave  him  the  right  to  deal  with 
it  as  with  any  other  portion  of  his 
possessions,  during  that  period;  and 
in  dealing  with  the  property  of  the 
Crown  as  he  dealt  with  his  own 
property,  he  committed  obviously 
no  breach  of  privilege.  Now  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  the  Crown  poses- 
sions  held  by  the  noble  duke  :  they 
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prayed*  that  the  lease  of  the  Crown 
lands  should  not  be  again  granted 
to  him,  but  that  they  should  be  let 
out  to  other  tenants.  It  did  not 
even  refer  to  the  property  which 
he  did  not  hold  from  the  Crown, 
and  with  regard  to  which  he  had 
dealt  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  respect  to  the  Crown  proper¬ 
ty.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that,  if, 
in  dealing  so  with  his  own  proper¬ 
ty  he  had  committed  no  breach  of 
privilege,  he  had  committed  none 
in  dealing  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  property  which  he  leased  from 
the  Crown.  If  menaces  had  been 
used,  the  parties  to  whom  such 
menaces  were  addressed  had  a  right 
to  approach  the  House  by  an  elec¬ 
tion  petition,  and  ought  to  have  so 
approached  it.  Had  that  course 
been  followed,  the  expense  would 
have  devolved  upon  those  who  had 
a  personal  interest  in  it ;  whereas, 
by  the  course  which  was  now 
adopted,  they  threw  it  off  their 
own  shoulders,  and  left  the  whole 
cost  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
testimony  in  proof  of  their  case  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  public.  It  be¬ 
hoved  the  House  to  be  scrupulous 
how  it  allowed  disappointed  par¬ 
ties  to  approach  it  to  complain  of 
menaces,  which  might  have  formed 
the  subject  of  an  election  petition. 
If  the  parties  had  come  before  the 
House  as  petitioners  against  the 
validity  of  the  last  election,  they 
must  have  come  within  a  certain 
time  after  it,  and  must  have  been 
examined  upon  oath  ;  but  at  pre¬ 
sent,  they  came  to  the  House  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  year  or  more 
from  the  time  of  the  election,  and 
prayed  it  to  allow  them  to  resort  to 
another  tribunal  in  which  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  an  oath  could  not  be 
applied.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  did  not  dis¬ 
possess  these  tenants;  but  without 


entering  into  that  question,  he 
would  say,  that  superior  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House  were  other 
considerations  to  which  they  were 
bound  in  duty  and  in  conscience 
to  refer — the  rights  of  property, 
which  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 
Here  was  no  allegation  that  me¬ 
naces  had  been  employed — they 
had  only  the  fact  that  seven  tenants 
had  been  dispossessed.  Now,  if 
they  were  to  control  the  rights  of 
property  under  the  idea  that  those 
rights  had  been  exercised  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  rights  of  election,  they 
would  set  a  precedent  which  would 
not  merely  be  inconvenient,  but 
positively  dangerous.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
say,  that  they  would  not  suffer  any 
tenant  to  be  dispossessed  who  had 
voted  in  opposition  to  his  landlord’s 
Wishes.  It  was  in  vain  for  hon. 
gentlemen  to  exclaim  against  the 
influence  which  any  peer  derived 
from  the  possession  of  property. 
There  was  no  difference  between 
that  influence  and  the  influence 
which  any  other  great  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  derived  from  his  estates. 
If  any  member  supposed  that  by 
any  plan  of  reform  they  could  ex¬ 
clude  the  influence  of  property,  and 
of  that  grateful  feeling  which 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
always  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  from  having  weight  in 
elections,  that  was  an  expectation 
which  was  likely,  and  which  ought* 
to  be  disappointed.  Property,  he 
contended,  should  always  enjoy  an 
influence  in  that  Plouse,  no  matter 
whetherit  was  in  the  hands  of  peers 
or  commoners.  As  he  wished  to 
give  a  vote  consistent  with  reason, 
common  sense,  and  justice,  he 
must  vote  against  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  which  the  avow¬ 
ed  object  Was,  to  determine  the 
motives  by  which  the  duke  of 
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Newcastle  had  been  influenced  in 
exercising  his  rights  of  property. — 
The  motion  for  referring  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  a  select  committee  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  194  over  6l . 

Of  all  the  innumerable  plans  for 
altering  the  representation,  whether 
suggested  by  an  honest  desire  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  sweeping 
and  dangerous  innovations,  or 
springing  from  the  recklessness  of 
demagogues,  and  from  the  self- 
conceit  of  constitution-manufac¬ 
turers,  there  was  none  against 
which  so  little  was  to  be  said,  as 
against  the  proposition  for  confer¬ 
ring  the  right  of  electing  members 
on  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
which  had  gradually  grown  up, 
overflowing  with  population  and 
wealth.  When  proposed  to  be 
effected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Penryn 
and  East  Retford  bills,  only  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  that  purpose  franchises  which 
became  disposable  by  the  delinquen¬ 
cies  of  existing  boroughs,  it  came 
in  its  most  innocent  form, not  adding 
even  to  the  number  of  representa¬ 
tives.  The  motion  for  transferring 
the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to 
Birmingham  having  been  lost, 
lord  John  Russell,  on  the  2  3rd  of 
February,  brought  the  matter  again 
before  parliament,  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  to  return  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  founded 
the  constitutional  nature  of  the 
proposed  alteration  upon  the  fact, 
that  it  had  notoriously  been  the 
practice  of  parliament,  when  places 
rendered  important  by  their  wealth 
and  population  were  unrepresented, 
to  extend  to  them  this  right.  Many 
statutes  had  been  passed  from  time 
to  time  for  that  purpose.  The 
principle  had  thus  been  recognized 
as  forming  one  of  the  constituent 


principles  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  and  so  far  from  having  been 
forgotten  or  neglected,  the  House, 
in  very  recent  instances,  had  enter¬ 
tained,  or  passed,  bills  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  same  right  to  Leeds,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Birmingham.  It  was 
thus  established,  first,  that  parlia¬ 
ment  had  the  power  of  giving 
members  to  these  towns,  if  it  chose; 
and  secondly,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  parliament,  it  would  be  proper 
to  bestow  it  on  these  towns  when 
an  opportunity  offered.  It  was 
true,  that  hitherto  the  proposal 
had  been,  that  such  a  franchise 
should  not  be  conferred,  till  the 
House  had  a  forfeited  franchise  to 
dispose  of ;  but  it  was  now  suffici¬ 
ently  plain,  that,  if  the  towns  in 
question  were  to  obtain  the  right 
only  by  such  a  transfer,  there  was 
no  probability  that  it  would  ever 
be  bestowed.  Of  all  the  boroughs 
yet  disfranchised,  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  transfer  the 
right  of  any  one  in  the  way  pro¬ 
posed — so  numerous  were  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  thrown  in  the  way  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament.  It  seemed, 
moreover,  not  to  be  very  recon- 
cileable  to  reason,  to  say,  that  the 
fitness  of  Leeds  or  Manchester  to 
be  represented  depended  on  the 
good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  electors 
of  Penryn  or  East  Retford.  Their 
claims  to  send  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  must  rest  on  circumstances 
in  their  own  situation  ;  and  if  that 
situation  was  such  as  to  render  it 
just  and  desirable  that  they  should 
be  represented,  where  was  the 
sense  of  saying,  that,  nevertheless, 
what  was  just  and  reasonable  ought 
not  to  be  done,  because  the  electors 
of  some  other  place  had  refused  to 
do  what  was  wicked  ? 

His  lordship  then  entered  into 
various  details  to  shew  how  great 
had  been  the  increase  of  the  towns 
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in  question  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1708,  the  population  of 
Manchester  was  only  8,000 ;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  included 
in  the  bill  of  1828,  for  giving  it 
the  forfeited  franchise  of  Penryn, 
was  186,000.  In  the  town  and  the 
rest  of  the  parish  in  which  it  was 
situated,  the  county-rate  was  as¬ 
sessed  on  a  rental  of  750,000/.  ; 
the  revenue  of  the  canals  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  800,000/.  annually;  and 
the  whole  property  contained  in, 
and  immediately  round,  the  town, 
would  be  valued  low,  if  set  down 
at  30,000,000/.  In  1700,  the 
population  of  Birmingham  was 
15,000  ;  in  1821,  it  had  increased 
to  106,000,  and  it  contained  pro¬ 
perty  amounting  to  upwards  of 
300,000/.  per  annum.  In  1774, 
the  population  of  Leeds,  too,  was 
17,000;  in  1821,  it  was  83,000, 
and  the  town  was  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  our  national 
prosperity,  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture.  His  lordship  could  discover  no 
sound  reason  why  so  many  citizens, 
and  so  much  wealth,  should  remain 
unrepresented,  when  the  principles 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  had  pointed  out  the  man¬ 
ner  of  admitting  them  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  knew  it  would  be  said, 
that  there  was  no  limitation  to  the 
principle  ;  that  if  it  was  held  good 
to  admit  three  towns,  it  might 
equally  be  extended  to  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  even  indefinitely  ; 
and  accordingly,  Sheffield  had  al¬ 
ready  been  petitioning  to  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
the  three  towns  presently  in  ques¬ 
tion,  stood  in  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  as  they  were  the  seats  of 
three  great  branches  of  our  manu¬ 
factures;  and  secondly,  if  Sheffield, 
or  any  other  town,  should,  at  some 
future  period,  attain  the  same 


rank,  he  saw  no  reason  for  with¬ 
holding  from  it  the  same  privilege ; 
but  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
principle  could  ever  be  applied  to 
more  than  four  or  five  towns  in  our 
whole  dominions.  Parliament  had 
not  always  been  so  fastidious  in 
regard  to  the  possible  extension  of 
a  principle.  It  had  not  refused, 
for  instance,  to  disfranchise  the 
Irish  forty -shilling  freeholders, 
though  it  might  have  been  argued, 
that  the  same  principle  might 
reach  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
of  this  country.  The  present  bill 
would  not  add  permanently  even 
to  the  members  of  the  House  ;  for 
he  intended  to  propose,  that,  in  fu¬ 
ture  cases  of  disfranchisement,  the 
franchise  should  be  allowed  to 
drop  altogether,  instead  of  being 
transferred.  The  whole  measure 
appeared  to  him  so  innocent  as  to 
be  incapable  of  alarming  even  the 
most  timid  ;  and  sure  he  was,  that 
it  ought  to  be  received  with  -wil¬ 
lingness  by  all  those  who  were  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  dan¬ 
gerous  innovation.  When  he 
looked  at  other  countries,  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  policy  of  the  measure  was 
forced  even  still  more  imperiously 
on  his  conviction.  They  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
in  France  a  collision  between  royal 
authority  and  popular  resistance 
was  rapidly  approaching,  although 
all  must  regret  that  some  compro¬ 
mise  was  not  contemplated  which 
might  save  society  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  struggle.  But 
it  was  for  us  to  profit  bv  the  exam¬ 
ple,  and  awaken  in  time  to  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  nice  mechanism  of 
our  representative  government, 
which,  in  all  countries,  and  under 
all  situations  contingent  on  the 
existence  of  a  state,  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  piece  of  machinery  of  very 
delicate  construction.  It  behoved 
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those  who,  like  himself,  were  lov¬ 
ers  of  liberty  without  disorder,  — - 
of  peace  without  slavery,  —  to 
watch  anxiously  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  and  endeavour  so  to 
accommodate  the  system  to  the  al¬ 
tered  times  and  circumstances  as  to 
render  it  worthy  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  people.  The  con¬ 
stitution  itself  supplied  us  with 
the  means ;  we  had  only  to  apply 
its  own  renovating  principles.  The 
fabric  of  our  constitution  was  not, 
as  many  seemed  to  imagine,  that  of 
a  Grecian  temple,  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  complete  in  its  architec¬ 
ture  as  an  edifice,  which  could  not 
suffer  alteration  without  being  in¬ 
jured  in  its  symmetry,  and  im¬ 
paired  in  its  proportions ;  it  was 
a  Gothic  structure,  susceptible  of 
enlargement  consistently  with  the 
integrity  of  its  ornaments,  and  the 
security  of  its  duration. 

The  views  on  which  the  bill 
was  founded  were  repeated  and 
enforced  by  lord  San  don,  general 
Gascoyne,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  although  all  of  these 
members  did  not  go  the  same 
lengths.  Lord  Sandon,  in  fact, 
while  he  admitted  that  it  was  desir¬ 
able  the  towns  in  question  should  be 
represented,  would  give  them  mem¬ 
bers  only  as  a  sequel  of  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  corrupt  boroughs,  and 
moved  this  resolution  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  ;  “  That  it  was  expedient, 

that,  when  notorious  corruption 
had  been  proved  against  boroughs 
or  small  towns,  the  franchise  thereof 
should  be  transferred  to  the  unre¬ 
presented  large  towns,  or  to  some  of 
the  largest  counties.”  General  Gas¬ 
coyne  adopted  the  same  view,  but 
thought  the  amendment  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  there  was  no  doubt  but  the 
bill,  once  brought  in,  could  be 
broken  down  to  meet  the  principle ; 


and  the  amendment  was  not  put. 
In  answer  tp  both  the  original  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  amendment,  it  was 
urged,  that  they  went  to  pledge 
the  House  to  a  general  principle  of 
reform,  without  any  previous  case 
of  necessity,  or  any  particular  griev¬ 
ance,  arising  out  of  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem,  being  established.  To  justify 
it  on  the  ground,  that,  while  these 
three  seats  of  three  great  branches 
of  manufacture  remained  unrepre¬ 
sented,  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country  was  unrepresented 
and  neglected,  was  to  assume  that 
the  members  of  the  House  were, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  representatives 
of  particular  interests.  This  was 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  :  the  constitution  brought  them 
there,  not  as  agents  of  particular 
districts,  but  to  represent  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  Neither 
was  it  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
the  manufacturing  interests  were 
unrepresented,  if  by  being  unre¬ 
presented  was  meant,  that  there 
were  no  members  in  parliament, 
belonging  to,  or  engaged  in,  these 
important  manufactures.  How 
many  members  were  there  in  par¬ 
liament  who  belonged  to  no  other 
interest  ?  If  there  were  men  in 
parliament  whose  own  prosperity 
depended  on  that  of  these  manu¬ 
factures,  in  what  useful  sense  were 
these  manufactures  unrepresented? 
Would  the  first  woollen-manufac¬ 
turer  in  Leeds,  or  a  great  cotton- 
spinner  in  Manchester,  cease  to  be 
less  interested  in  these  manufac¬ 
tures,  because  he  came  into  parlia¬ 
ment  for  York,  or  Lancaster,  or 
for  a  rotten  borough  ?  It  might 
be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong,  to 
come  in  through  rotten  boroughs  ; 
that  was  not  the  point  raised  upon 
the  present  bill.  The  question 
was,  whether  a  certain  grievance 
existed  in  point  of  fact,  viz.  whether 
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the  national  representation  con¬ 
tained.,  or  did  not  contain,  men, 
wlio,  to  every  useful  purpose,  re¬ 
presented  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  ?  As  lord  John  Russell  had 
anticipated,  the  indefinite  length, 
to  which  tlm  principle  might  be 
extended,  was  largely  insisted  on. 
Why,  it  was  asked,  if  a  town  con¬ 
taining  83,000  inhabitants  were 
vested  with  the  right  of  returning 
two  representatives,  should  a  town 
containing  half  that  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  or  even  20,000,  be  denied 
the  right  of  returning  one  ?  Or 
why,  if  Rutlandshire,  a  small 
county,  returned  two  representa¬ 
tives,  should  not  Staffordshire, 
Middlesex,  and  other  populous 
counties  return  more  ?  The  bill 
clearly  admitted,  that  there  was  no 
charm  in  any  particular  number. 
The  population  was  different  in 
each  of  the  three  towns.  The  bill 
implied  thatthegiving  of  represent¬ 
atives  to  Manchester,  wTith  1 30,000 
or  140,000  inhabitants,  left  an 
equally  good  claim  at  the  instance 
of  Leeds  with  about  80,000.  Why, 
then,  should  not  other  towns,  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  relation  to  Leeds, 
that  Leeds  did  to  Manchester,  set 
up  the  same  claim,  and  if  this  bill 
stood  on  sound  principles,  how  was 
that  claim  to  be  answered?  When 
towns  of  40,000  or  50,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  thus  been  brought  in, 
what  were  you  to  say  to  those  of 
15,000  or  20,000  ?  Not  only  was 
there  no  limit,  but  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  would  render  it 
contradictory  and  unreasonable  to 
require  a  limit,  and  you  would  be 
able  to  stop  only  by  drawing  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  line,  which,  to  all  whom  it 
excluded,  would  appear  still  more 
unreasonable.  The  very  addition 
to  the  number  of  members,  already 
too  large  for  an  assembly  intended 
to  do  business,  would  be  inconve¬ 
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nient.  This  increase,  moreover, 
involved  unfairness  towards  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  unions  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  proportion  which  the 
members  from  each  should  bear  to 
those  of  the  others  had  been  fixed, 
and  now  those  of  England  alone 
were  to  be  augmented.  If  any  ad¬ 
dition  was  to  be  made,  then,  on  the 
very  principles  on  which  this  bill 
was  introduced,  it  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  representation  of 
Scotland.  Had  not  the  progress  of 
Scotland ,  since  the  union,  in  wealth, 
in  intelligence,  and  in  trade,  been 
proportion  ably  greater  than  that 
of  England  ?  That  being  the  case, 
Scotland  had  a  much  better  right 
to  have  the  number  of  its  represent¬ 
atives  increased.  Looking  at  the 
progress  made  by  Scotland,  and 
seeing  that  there  were  towns  in  it, 
such  as  Glasgow,  which  had  but 
the  one-fourth  portion  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  they  had  much  greater 
claims  to  have  distinct  representa¬ 
tives  than  a  town  like  Leeds. 

Mr.  Huskisson  delivered,  on  this 
occasion,  his  last  speech  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  parliamentary  reform.  Lie 
Would  have  been  better  pleased,  he 
said,  to  have  been  able  directly  to 
transfer  the  franchise  of  East  Ret¬ 
ford  to  Birmingham ;  but  as  the  late 
decision  of  the  House  had  rendered 
that  impracticable,  he  must  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  in  preference  to  the 
amendment,  for  otherwise  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  hopeless.  On  the 
question  of  detecting  guilt  in  a 
borough,  which  was  made  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  application  of  a  remedy 
to  the  existing  evil,  this  and  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  had 
never  been  able  to  agree.  If  the 
Blouse  should  vote  that  the  non¬ 
representation  of  those  great  towns 
was  a  great  practical  evil,  and  that 
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the  remedy  was  to  he  found  in  the 
detection  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
delinquent  boroughs,  it  would  be 
hopeless  ever  to  attempt  to  cure 
the  evils,  and  this  had  been  seen  in 
the  cases  of  East  Retford  and  Pen- 
ryn.  To  the  objection  founded  on 
the  Articles  of  Union,  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  answer,  that  it  was  an  ob¬ 
jection  which  would  exclude  the 
House  from  using  its  judgment 
and  discretion  in  all  future  time. 
On  every  occasion,  when  it  was 
obviously  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  country  to  depart  from 
the  mere  letter  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  parliament  had  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  do  so ;  and  the  measure 
now  before  the  House  would  af¬ 
fect  that  act  much  less  than  the 
Union  with  Ireland  had  done  by 
introducing  a  hundred  new  mem¬ 
bers.  The  inconvenience,  again, 
said  to  arise  from  the  principle 
being  capable  of  infinite  extension, 
was  not  applicable  to  the  bill, 
which  had  a  practical  limitation. 
Sheffield  and  Halifax  might  ask 
members  ;  but  Sheffield  and  Hali¬ 
fax  never  could  ask  them  on  the 
grounds  on  which  the  House  was 
now  moved  to  give  them  to  the 
three  towns  in  question.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  confer  the  fran¬ 
chise,  in  order  that  great  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  might  be  repre¬ 
sented,  it  was  no  answer  to  say,  that 
when  the  request  had  been  granted, 
and  these  interests  were  reprsent- 
ed,  new  demands  would  be  made, 
as  if  they  were  not  represented. 
Made  they  might  be,  but  it  must 
be  on  some  other  ground  ;  and  the 
fact  that  parliament  had  already 
provided  for  the  direct  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  in  which  the 
welfare  of  these  places  was  wrap¬ 
ped  up,  would  have  removed  the 
most  plain  and  tangible  ground, 
that  could,  have  been  sought  for 


such  a  demand.  Leeds  was  the 
capital  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  therefore  might  justly  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  that  in¬ 
terest.  Sheffield,  though  with  a 
large  population,  and  an  extensive 
manufacture,  would  be  fully  re¬ 
presented  by  Birmingham,  which 
was  the  head  of  all  that  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  Manchester  was,  in  a 
certain  degree,  justly  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture.  Thus,  by  giving  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  these  three  great  towns, 
all  those  different  interests  would 
be  represented.  The  bill,  there¬ 
fore,  he  deemed  perfectly  safe ;  and 
he  thought  it  not  only  prudent, 
but  necessary.  The  time  was  fast 
approaching,  when  ministers  would 
be  compelled  to  come  down  to  the 
House  with  some  measure  for 
representation  of  the  manufactur 
ing  districts  ;  and  it  was  most  un¬ 
wise  in  any  government  never  to 
bring  forward  important  proposi¬ 
tions  till  driven  to  do  so  by  over¬ 
powering  majorities.  He  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  as  if  his 
present  vote  implied,  that  he  could 
ever  be  brought  to  sanction  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  new  system  of  re¬ 
presentation  for  that  which  exist¬ 
ed.  “To  a  more  extensive  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform, — -a  measure  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  principle  of  a  general 
revision,  re-construction,  and  re¬ 
modelling  of  our  present  constitu¬ 
tion,— -I  have  always  been  opposed ; 
and  while  I  have  a  seat  in  this 
House,  I  shall  give  it  my  most  de¬ 
cided  opposition.  If  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  reform  were  effected,  we 
might  go  on  for  two  or  three 
sessions  in  good  and  easy  times, 
and  such  a  reformed  parliament 
might  adapt  itself  to  our  mode 
of  government,  or  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  the  country  ;  but  if 
such  an  extensive  change  were 
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effected  in  the  constitution  of  par¬ 
liament,  sure  I  am  that,  whenever 
an  occasion  shall  arise  of  great  po¬ 
pular  excitement  or  re-action,  the 
consequence  will  he  a  total  sub¬ 
version  of  our  constitution,  follow¬ 
ed  by  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
terminating  either  in  the  tyranny 
of  a  fierce  democracy,  or  a  military 
despotism,  these  two  great  calami¬ 
ties  maintaining  that  natural  order 
of  succession  which  they  have  been 
always  hitherto  seen  to  observe : 
I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  such 
an  extensive  change  and  revision 
of  our  representative  system.  It 
is  easy  to  raise  objections  to  the 
boroughs,  and,  by  separating  the 
representative  system  into  its  va¬ 
rious  constituent  parts,  to  point  out 
evils  and  abuses  ;  but  it  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and  a  perversion  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and, 
regarding  our  present  system  as 
one  aggregate,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
material  change  in  it.  It  may  be 
easy  to  take  to  pieces  all  the  parts 
of  such  a  complicated  system,  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  possible  for  human  skill  again  to 
unite  its  component  parts,  and  still 
more  doubtful,  whether,  even  if 
again  put  together,  it  would  ever 
work  as  well  for  the  country  as  it 
has  hitherto  done/' 

The  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill  was  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  188  over  140. 

If  this  was  the  most  harmless 
modification  under  which  reform 
could  be  proposed,  that  which  was 
brought  before  parliament  by  Mr. 
O’Connell  on  the  28th  of  May, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
wild  and  ruinous,  lie  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  establish 
triennial  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot — the 
foundation  of  his  system  being  this 
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simple  but  mad  proposition,  that 
every  man  who  pays  a  tax,  or  is 
liable  to  serve  in  the  militia,  is 
entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
representation.  He  found  only 
thirteen  members  to  join  him,  in 
a  House  of  332.  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  who  took  occasion  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  introduce  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  of  his  own,  embracing  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  of  change 
than  his  former  proposal,  to  give 
members  to  three  of  the  great  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns,  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  any  part  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
scheme.  That  parliaments  should 
be  triennial,  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
very  objectionable ;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  that  their  dura¬ 
tion  should  be  limited  to  five  vears 
instead  of  seven.  But  as  to  the 
other  propositions — namely,  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot, 
— he  considered  them  to  be  totally 
incompatible  with  the  constitution 
of  England.  He  did  not  deny 
that  a  great  and  free  government 
might  exist,  and  even  flourish, 
though  based  upon  such  principles  ; 
but  he  looked  upon  them  as  total¬ 
ly  irreconcileahle  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  England,  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  monarchy,  and  our 
House  of  Lords,  and  with  the  state 
of  property  in  this  country,  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  one  or  other  of  these  alter¬ 
natives, — -a  democratic  common¬ 
wealth,  or  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to 
triennial  parliaments,  and  vote  by 
ballot ;  but  he  would  oppose  the 
proposition,  because  universal  suf¬ 
frage  was  an  essential  part  of  it, 
which  would  benefit — not  every 
class — but  one  class,  as  one  class 
would  return  all  the  members. 
“  As  any  change  was  an  evil,  the 
least  change  was  the  limit  to  which 
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he  would  go/’  Mr.  Brougham, 
while  he  thought  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  parliaments  might  advanta¬ 
geously  be  shortened,  provided  that 
other  measures  for  removing  impro¬ 
per  influence  were  adopted,  declared 
himself  both  against  universal  suf¬ 
frage  and  against  vote  by  ballot,  and 
he  entered  into  a  full  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  held,  that 
the  secrecy  of  voting,  supposed  to 
be  attained  by  the  ballot,  would 
produce  most  mischievous  conse- 
cpiences,  without  securing  the 
object  which  it  had  in  view. 
We  deem  it  right  to  state  the 
learned  gentleman’s  sentiments  on 
this  topic  more  at  length,  because 
the  ballot  now  made  a  principal 
figure  in  the  shows  of  the  re¬ 
formers,  and  because  on  no  other 
occasion  had  its  merits  been  mi¬ 
nutely  examined.  Mr.  Brougham 
observed,  that  a  county  election 
could  not  be  managed  like  an  elec¬ 
tion  at  a  club,  where  the  box  was 
handed  round,  and  the  pellet  thrown 
in,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  To 
go  to  a  contest  for  a  county  or  ex¬ 
tensive  city,  a  man  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  amongst  the  people.  His 
friends  and  himself  should  be 
unremittingly  engaged  in  active 
canvass  ;  committees,  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  committees,  must  be 
occupied  in  parcelling  out  the  seve¬ 
ral  districts,  and  ascertaining  how 
their  strength  stood  in  this  part 
and  the  other ;  landlords  were  to 
be  sought  out,  and  they,  of  course, 
would  exercise  an  influence  over 
their  tenants.  The  tenant  was 
then  applied  to,  and  he  gave  his 
solemn  promise, — fC  I  mean  to  vote 
for  you,  sir  ;  you  may  rely  upon  me 
with  confidence.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  not  vote  for  you,  under 
whom  I  and  my  family  have  thri¬ 
ven.”  He  would  suppose  that 
those  who  advocated  this  system 


would  be  able  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  the  voter  was  to  be  able 
to  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
mortal  could  not  discover,  except 
from  himself,  how  he  voted  ;  that 
he  was  to  be  placed  in  some  kind 
of  sentry-box,  and  provided  with 
some  kind  of  stamped  pellet,  the 
forgery  of  which  would,  no  doubt, 
be  made  an  offence, — -it  being 
assumed  all  this  "while,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  promises  to  his 
landlord,  and  the  candidate,  and 
his  friends,  the  elector  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  his  vote  against  the  man 
to  whom  he  made  the  promise. 
The  vote  was  given,  and  against 
his  promise.  Well,  he  went  after¬ 
wards  to  the  candidate — congratu¬ 
lated  him  upon  his  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  not  failing  to  add,  that  his 
vote  was  one  of  the  items  which 
contributed  to  increase  the  prospect. 
But  then  see  the  moral — see  how 
far  the  concealment  of  what  was 
done  could  be  continued — how  far 
the  knowledge  of  it  could  be  kept 
from  the  landlord,  to  secure  whose 
interest  in  retaining  him  in  his 
farm  he  had  made  the  promise. 
Nobody  could  see  what  passed  in 
the  sentry-box,  or  how  the  stamped 
pellet  was  disposed  of.  But  were 
there  no  such  things  as  conver¬ 
sation  amongst  friends  going  to 
church,  or  coming  from  it,  or  at 
the  club,  or  at  the  alehouse, — for 
it  was  barely  possible  that  an 
elector  might  visit  such  a  place. 
Was  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
vote  to  be  allowed  to  transpire  ? 
Was  a  man  to  keep  such  a  watch 
and  guard  over  his  words  and 
actions  for  three  years — until  the 
next  election  came — that  no  mor¬ 
tal  could  discover  what  he  did  ?■ 
He  must  not  tell  it  to  his  wife  or 
his  child ;  he  must  keep  it  locked 
up  from  his  bosom  friend — he  must 
not  broach  it  to  his  pot  companion, 
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but  be  as  dumb  as  the  tankard  which 
they  had  emptied  between  them ; 
and  this  state  of  silence  must  be 
observed  for  three  years.  Thus  far 
for  the  elector  :  now  how  far  was 
this  concealment  to  be  operated 
upon  by  the  candidate  ?  He  had 
already  found  out  that  he  was  un¬ 
successful,  that  where  he  had  been 
promised  500  votes  he  had  not 
got  50,  the  seed  giving  back  one 
for  ten,  instead  of  yielding  ten  for 
one,  as  a  good  husbandman  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Inquiries  were 
set  on  foot  as  to  where  the  defi¬ 
ciency  was.  It  might  be  a  mis¬ 
take  of  the  poll-clerks  :  the  poll- 
books  were  examined,  and  all  was 
right  still.  Then  the  lord  Johns 
and  sir  Roberts,  who  had  promis¬ 
ed  their  interest,  were  questioned, 
but  the  lord  Johns  and  sir  Ro¬ 
berts  insisted  that  it  could  not  be 
amongst  their  tenants,  for  they 
had  all  promised,  and  had  all,  no 
doubt,  religiously  kept  their  words. 
Each  defended  his  own  tallies. 
But  one  had  not  voted  for  every 
tally  promised.  Suspicions  were 
excited,  and  some  of  the  voters 
were  questioned.  The  man  so 
questioned  had  only  one  of  three 
answers  to  give  :  he  must  say,  that 
he  voted  against  the  candidate, 
by  which  he  was  sure  to  lose  his 
farm  ;  or  he  must  refuse  to  say 
how  he  voted,  by  which  his  loss 
of  the  farm  would  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain  ;  for  the  refusal  would  natur¬ 
ally  enough  be  construed  into  an 
unwillingness  to  confess  that  he 
had  voted  the  wrong  way  ;  or  he 
must  insist,  and  solemnly  call  God 
to  witness  that  he  had  voted  as  he 
had  promised- — a  course  which 
would  not  tend  much  to  self-con¬ 
gratulation,  or  to  a  comfortable 
feeling  within  himself,  if  he  had 
any  feeling  at  all.  But  even  this 
would  not  completely  lull  suspi¬ 


cions  :  there  would  still  be  the 
watchings  and  questionings  of 
friends  and  of  agents — for  no  act 
that  could  be  framed  could  pre¬ 
vent  these.  In  the  course  of  these, 
something  would  turn  up  to  fix 
the  suspicions  on  which  bad  land¬ 
lords  would  be  ready  to  act  against 
their  tenants ;  and  it  was  on  the 
assumption  of  bad  landlords,  who 
would  visit  the  refusal  to  vote  for 
them  on  their  tenants,  that  the 
necessity  of  vote  by  ballot  was  at 
all  defended.  The  bad  landlord 
would  act  upon  suspicion  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  there  being  only 
50  votes,  where  500  had  been 
promised,  the  chance  was  ten  to 
one  that  any  one  of  the  500,  who 
said  he  kept  his  word,  was  stating 
a  falsehood.  Examples  would 
then  be  made  of  a  few,  and  what 
would  be  the  result  ? — why,  that 
at  the  next  election,  a  vast  number 
would  not  vote  at  all.  Some  even 
of  those  who  had  kept  their  word 
would  take  that  as  the  surest  way 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  in  the 
pay  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
landlord  would  compel  others, 
whom  he  strongly  suspected,  not 
to  vote,  as  the  only  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  their  accession  to  the  other 
side  ;  or  he  might  persuade  some 
of  those,  who,  he  knew,  if  they 
voted  at  all,  would  vote  against 
him,  to  pair  off  with  those  whom 
he  suspected,  and  thus  deprive 
his  adversary  of  the  whole.  But 
was  there  no  other  way  of  disco- 
vering — of  coming  at  the  fact  of 
how  a  voter  had  kept  his  word  ? 
If,  in  voting  against  his  promise, 
he  acted  for  his  principles,  he 
would  be  likely  to  make  it  known 
for  the  sake  of  those  principles  ; 
if  from  friendship,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  tell  it  to  gratify  his  friend  ; 
or  if  he  gave  it  from  motives  of 
interest,  nothing  was  less  likely 
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than  that  he  should  conceal  it, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object 
would  render  the  disclosure  use¬ 
ful,  and  in  this  way  the  secret 
would  come  out,  and  the  offend¬ 
ed  landlord  at  last  get  at  it,  and 
the  visitation  upon  him,  which  the 
vote  by  ballot  was  intended  to 
avert,  would  follow.  But  was  this 
the  only  evil  which  resulted  from 
this  system  ?  Was  there  not  a 
far  worse  remaining  behind  ?  Did 
not  all  this  study  at  concealment 
of  a  solemn  promise  violated — -this 
long  watching  and  guard  over  a 
man’s  words  and  actions,  so  as 
constantly  to  appear  that  which 
he  was  not— tend  to  make  him 
lead  the  life  of  a  hypocrite — that 
character  of  whom  it  was  so  just¬ 
ly  and  eloquently  said,  that  his 
life  was  one  continued  lie.  What 
could  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  deceived  those  who  had 
trusted  him,  and,  from  one  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  other,  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  constant  watch  on  his  words, 
lest,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he 
should  betray  the  secret,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  would  not  be  more 
injurious  to  his  interests  than  fatal 
to  his  character  ?  What  must  be 
the  opinions  of  those  who  could 
believe,  that  a  man,  who  was  for 
years, — nay,  even  for  months  or 
weeks — habitually  false  on  one 
subject,  which  was  dear  to  him, 
could  be  true  on  all  others  ?  Such 
an  opinion  was  founded  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind ; 
false  such  a  man  was,  and  false 
he  must  be,  until  human  nature 
became  totally  changed,  or  until 
men’s  opinions  of  each  other  were 
totally  subverted.  Thus  the  ballot 
would  have  but  little  efficiency, 
and  that  little  would  be  most 
dearly  purchased. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  lord 

John  Russell,  after  Mr,Q’ComieH’s 


motion  had  been  negatived,  were 
to  the  effect,— 1.  ‘‘That  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  the  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  House  should  be  in¬ 
creased.”  2.  “  That  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  give  members  to  the  large 
and  manufacturing  towns,  and 
additional  members  to  counties  of 
great  wealth  and  population.” 
Under  the  latter  clause  of  the  re¬ 
solution,  it  was  meant  to  divide 
large  and  populous  counties,  such 
as  Yorkshire,  into  two  parts,  and 
give  to  each  of  them  two  mem¬ 
bers.  Among  the  towns  which 
were  proposed  to  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  were,  Macclesfield,  Stockport, 
Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Whitehaven,  Wolverhampton, 
Sunderland,  Manchester,  Bury, 
Bolton,  Dudley,  Leeds,  Halifax, 
Sheffield,  North  and  South 
Shields  ;  and  it  was  stated,  that 
the  same  principle  would  apply 
to  extend  the  representation  of 
such  large  cities  as  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Belfast.  To  ob¬ 
viate  the  inconvenience  which 
would  result  from  such  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  members,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  which 
at  present  returned  two  members, 
should  be  allowed  to  return  only 
one, — this  curtailment  being  limit¬ 
ed  to  boroughs  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  exceed  2,500.  His  third 
resolution  accordingly  would  be — - 
“  That,  to  obviate  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  increased  numbers 
of  members,  it  is  expedient  that  a 
number  of  boroughs,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  60,  and  not  containing  more 
than  2,500  inhabitants,  shall  se¬ 
verally  return  for  the  future  only 
one  member  to  serve  in  par¬ 
liament.”  The  last  resolution 
referred  to  the  compensation  to 
be  given  to  those  boroughs  for 
the  privilege  of  which  they  would 
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be  thus  deprived.  There  was  a 
precedent  to  be  found  for  that  in 
what  was  done  in  a  similar  case  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
The  fourth  resolution,  therefore, 
was  to  this  effect: — “That  it  is 
expedient  that  compensation  be 
granted  to  those  boroughs  that 
have  been  reduced  to  one  member 
to  serve  in  parliament,  by  means 
of  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  to  them 
annually  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.”  This  last  proposal  was 
the  only  part  of  the  scheme  to 
which  Mr.  Brougham  could  not 
accede.  He  saw  great  difficulty 
in  the  plan  of  pecuniary  compen¬ 
sation, — greater  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  whence  the  money  was  to 
be  derived, — and  greater  difficulty 
still  in  determining  to  whom  the 
money  should  be  paid.  As  at 
present  advised,  therefore,  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  this  part  of  the  plan  ; 
but  the  other  portions  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  reasonable,  desir¬ 
able,  and  eminently  practicable. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  213  to  117, — a  much 
larger  majority  than  that  which 
had  thrown  out  the  more  limited 
proposal  for  extending  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  three  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns. 

The  only  other  measure,  affect¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  brought  forward  dur¬ 
ing  the  session,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  R.  Grant,  who  moved,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  civil 
disabilities  affecting  British-born 
subjects  professing  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion,'  a  bill  which  seemed  to 
follow  naturally  enough  on  the  act 
of  last  session,  for  repealing  the 
civil  disabilities  affecting  British- 
born  subjects  professing  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith.  Mr.  Grant  narrated 
to  the  House  the  treatment  which 


the  Jews  had  received  from  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  act  for  naturalizing 
foreign  Jews  was  repealed,  within 
a  few  months  after  it  had  been 
passed,  by  what  he  termed  “  a  pu¬ 
sillanimous  legislature,”  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  public  commotions 
which  the  measure  had  excited. 
From  that  time  nothing  had  been 
done  respecting  the  Jews  ;  from  all 
the  growing  liberality  of  legislation 
they  had  derived  no  benefit ;  they 
alone  were  still  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  constitution .  They  were 
excluded  from  holding  any  offices, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  were  excluded  from 
practising  law  and  physic,  from 
holding  any  corporate  office,  and 
from  being  members  of  parliament; 
and  they  might  be  prevented  from 
voting  for  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  if  the  oath  were  tendered 
to  them.  Besides  these  general  dis¬ 
abilities,  they  were  subjected  to 
additional  local  grievances.  It  was 
true  that,  in  some  large  towns,  for 
instance,  Liverpool  and  Exeter, 
they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  all  civil 
rights;  but  in  the  metropolis,  they 
could  not  obtain  the  freedom  of  any 
of  the  companies,  nor  exercise  any 
retail  trade.  The  number  of  Jew¬ 
ish  subjects  in  London  appeared  to 
be  about  18,000  or  20,000,  and 
m  the  kingdom  about  30,000  or 
40,000.  They  formed  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  peaceable  and  industrious 
persons  ;  they  were  less  stained 
with  political  offences  than  any 
other  body  of  men  that  could  be 
named  ;  by  their  wealth  they  added 
to  the  opulence  of  the  country; 
they  asked  in  return  to  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  the  House  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  follow  “  the  glorious  example” 
presented  by  the  Catholic  bill  of 
last  year,  As  that  very  bill,  indeed P 
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required  the  declaration  which  it 
provided  as  a  qualification  for  office, 
to  be  given  “upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian,”  it  seemed  to  contain  a 
recognition,  and  a  very  recent  re¬ 
cognition,  of  a  principle  fatal  to 
Mr.  Grant’s  intended  measure. 
But  this,  according  to  Mr.  Grant’s 
logic,  was  merely  a  “collateral  and 
fortuitous”  incident.  There  was 
nothing,  he  said,  in  the  body  of  the 
declaration  which  the  Jews  ob¬ 
jected  to  take,  but  they  were  de¬ 
prived,  by  a  collateral  and  inci¬ 
dental  effect,  of  the  advantages 
which  the  law  had  placed  within 
theirreach.  The  law  which  requir¬ 
ed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
taken  upon  the  Gospel,  had  been 
enacted  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Jews  in  the  realm,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been 
directed  against  them.  The  oath 
of  abjuration  was  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  divided 
by  political  parties;  and  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  introduction  of  the 
words  “upon  the  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian”  was,  not  to  apply  a  test  to 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  but 
to  those  who  were.  The  form  had 
been  introduced  into  the  declara¬ 
tion  now  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  not  to  disturb  the 
great  measure  then  in  progress. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  words,  “  upon  the 
word  of  a  Christian,”  could  not  be 
considered  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed 
even  the  introduction  of  the  bill,, 
as  inconsistent  with  what  had  been 
the  constant  practice  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  viz.,  to  protect  Christianity 
under  some  of  its  forms  in  all  their 


enactments.  The  proposition  could 
stand  only  upon  the  principle,  that 
no  regard  at  all  should  be  held  to  a 
man’s  religion  :  it  would  apply  to 
Turks  and  Mahometans  as  well 
as  to  Jews ;  and  it  would  only 
teach  the  people  that  parliament 
held  Christianity  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference,  though  Christianity  was 
bound  up  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  constitution.  The  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief  bill  was  no  precedent ;  for 
there  was  a  broad  distinction  be¬ 
tween  admitting  to  power  in  a 
Christian  state,  those  who  were  the 
sworn  enemies  of  all  Christianity, 
and  those  who  were  merely  Christ- 
iansof  different  denominations.  The 
Catholic  bill  had  been  rested  by 
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those  who  introduced  it  on  the 
ground  of  expediency;  the  numbers 
and  importance  of  the  Catholics 
were  such  as  to  render  it  justifiable, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  great  nation¬ 
al  object,  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
another  large  body  of  the  people. 
But  in  a  work  lately  published, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Jews 
themselves, their  number  was  stated 
to  amount  to  only  28,000  ;  and 
thus  there  was  not  the  same  in¬ 
ducement  to  run  counter  to  the 
religious  belief,  or  even  prejudices, 
of  the  people.  Jews  were  aliens, 
not  indeed  in  the  legal  sense,  but 
in  the  popular  and  substantial 
sense.  They  had  another  country, 
and  an  interest,  not  merely  distinct 
from,  but  hostile  to,  that  of  the 
country  which  they  might  happen 
to  inhabit.  In  one  of  the  wars  of 
the  last  century,  the  Jews  had 
been  expelled  from  Bohemia,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  assisted  an  invad¬ 
ing  army  against  their  lawful  sove¬ 
reign.  The  Jews,  too,  materially 
assisted  the  retreat  of  Napoleon’s 
army  from  Russia.  Gentlemen 
connected  with  commerce  would 
recollect  also,-  that,  while  we  were 
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at  war  with  the  same  Napoleon,  a 
Jew  actually  contracted  a  loan  for 
him  in  this  country. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that, 
when  the  rights  of  the  Jews  were 
talked  of,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Jews  had  no  rights.  When 
they  came  buck  to  this  country, 
at  the  restoration,  after  being  driven 
out,  no  law  had  passed  giving  to 
them  the  rights  of  citizenship.  How¬ 
ever,  having  chosen  to  come  back, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
were  to  be  treated  with  harshness. 
But  how  did  they  stand  at  present  ? 
Their  religion  was  protected  ;  their 
children  were  legitimate;  they  had 
the  power  to  purchase  land,  to 
take  by  descent,  and  to  transmit 
their  property  to  their  children. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Jews  had 
a  right  to  purchase  land,  and  to 
dispose  of  it  by  sale  or  testament ; 
and  if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
on  this  point,  he  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  support  a  bill  declaratory 
of  this  right.  No  man  could 
doubt  that  Christianity  was  a  part 
of  the  law  of  England ;  not  this 
form  of  Christianity  or  that,  for 
sects  might  differ  ;  but  Christianity 
in  some  form  was  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  legislating  for 
those  who  were  not  Christians.  With 
respect  to  the  argument  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  deduced  from  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  he 
would  say,  another  experiment  of 
that  kind  should  not  be  tried  till 
the  effects  of  the  first  had  been 
fully  seen.  If  those  who  had  ad¬ 
vocated  Catholic  emancipation  had 
supported  it  upon  the  principle 
that  this  measure  should  necessa¬ 
rily  follow,  that  principle  ought  to 
have  been  openly  avowed.  The 
question  in  that  case  would  then 
be,  “Will  you  put  an  end  to  all  re¬ 


ligious  distinctions'?”  There  never 
could  be  a  thorough  community 
between  Christians  and  Jews;  there 
was  a  marked  line  of  distinction 
between  them  ;  there  was  a  com¬ 
plete  individuality  in  the  Jewish 
character.  It  would  not  do  to 
emancipate  men  without  admit¬ 
ting  them  to  all  offices.  The  House, 
therefore,  should  be  prepared  to 
say,  if  it  was  ready  to  admit  Jews 
into  that  House,  and  see  them 
placed  in  high  offices  over  Christ¬ 
ians. 

Dr.  Lushington,  sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  Mr.  Macauley,Mr.  Smith, 
supported  the  bill  on  what  were 
now  common-place  grounds  in  all 
such  discussions,  viz.,  that  it  was 
persecution  to  look  at  a  man’s  re¬ 
ligion,  when  speaking  of  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  civil  rights,  and  that  from 
the  introduction  of  Jews  no  dan¬ 
ger  could  be  dreaded,  either  to  the 

constitution  or  to  Christianity. 

« / 

According  to  them,  to  refuse  the 
present  bill  after  repealing  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts,  and  more 
especially  after  admitting  Catho¬ 
lics,  would  be  the  most  absurd 
and  inexplicable  of  all  contradic¬ 
tions.  In  the  latter  case,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religious  toleration  had 
been  admitted,  but  its  application 
in  that  instance,  had  been  long 
resisted  on  special  circumstances. 
Now  the  whole  ofthe specialcircum- 
stances  which  formed  the  leading 
grounds  of  objection  in  that  case, 
were  wanting  in  the  present.  Here, 
was  no  foreign  head — no  divided 
allegiance, — no  bulls, — no  indul¬ 
gences, — no  priests  exercising  a 
despotic  influenceovertheir  flocks, 
— no  agitation, — no  violent  ad¬ 
dresses,— no  mobs  disciplined  with 
almost  all  the  regularity  of  men  at 
arms  : — nothing  of  the  kind  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  case  of  the  Jews. 
There  was  no  ground  here  for  as- 
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serting,  what  was  said  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  last  year,  that  government 
would  show  its  weakness  by  con¬ 
ceding  to  clamour.  In  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  there  was  nothing  but 
long  and  silent  suffering,  and  now 
they  appeared  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  asking  for  relief  in  a  calm 
and  temperate  tone.  The  history 
of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  with¬ 
out  one  case  of  alleged  guilt  on 
their  part,—- -of  any  wrong  inflicted 
by  them, — was  made  up  of  a  series 
of  sufferings  and  tyrannical  exac¬ 
tions.  Every  Christian  sect,  Ca- 
tholic  or  Protestant,  had  each  a 
set-off  to  make  against  the  other, 
on  account  of  religious  perse¬ 
cution  ;  but  in  this  respect  the 
Jews  were  different  from  them  all. 
Against  them  no  set-off  of  the  kind 
could  be  made.  The  arguments, 
therefore,  of  those  who  opposed 
this  motion  were  utterly  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  those  used  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  last  year.  There  the  ob- 
«/ 

jection  was  made  to  the  claim  of 
the  strong,  here  to  that  of  the 
weak, — there  to  the  violent,  here 
to  the  modest, — there  to  the  pro¬ 
selytising,  here  to  those  who  were 
proud  not  to  make  proselytes.  If 
such  arguments  were  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  would  show  that  there 
was  nothing  which  persecution 
would  not  urge  as  a  ground  in 
its  support.  It  was  a  repetition  of 
the  language  of  the  wolf  to  the 
lamb.  If  unjust,  it  was  no  less 
absurd,  for  though  your  object  was 
to  prevent  Jews  from  enjoying  po¬ 
litical  power,  the  substance  of  that 
power  they  already  had.  Civil 
power  did  not  consist  only  in  fur 
gowns,  in  maces,  waxed  parch¬ 
ments,  and  seals  ?  Was  not  know¬ 
ledge  power  ?  Was  not  wealth  ? — - 
did  not  the  influence  which  large 
capital  gave,  constitute  power? 
Was  it  not  found  in  the  influence 
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of  the  creditor  over  the  debtor— 
of  the  benefactor  over  the  benefi¬ 
ted?  Yet  all  this  power  a  Jew 
might  now  possess.  He  might  be 
the  greatest  man  in  the  city  of 
London — might  possess  immense 
influence  on  our  Exchange,  the 
Bank,  and  the  India  Company. 
He  might  have  the  means  of  assist¬ 
ing  foreign  sovereigns,  even  those 
hostile  to  this  country.  He  might 
be  sent  for  to  the  congress  of  sove¬ 
reigns.  Was  not  all  this  power? 
If  the  possession  of  political  power 
in  a  Jew  was  dangerous  to  the  state, 
he  had  already  too  much.  Was 
any  disposed  to  deprive  him  of 
any  of  those  sources,  or  touch  the 
wealth  from  which  this  influence 
was  derived  ?  If  not,  where  was 
the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  In  short,  to 
keep  the  Jew  personally  from  a  seat 
in  parliament,  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  admitted  he  might  pro¬ 
cure  seats  for  others,  was  said 
to  be  depriving  him  of  power.  He 
was  to  be  debarred  from  obtaining 
a  fur  gown  in  a  corporation  ;  but 
was  to  retain  all  the  influence  which 
would  enable  him  to  govern  the 
corporation.  The  argument  found¬ 
ed  on  the  supposition  that  Jews  had 
interests  hostile  to  the  states  in 
which  they  lived — thatEnglish  Jews 
had  supplied  Napoleon  with  money 
to  make  war  upon  ourselves — could 
not  be  used  with  any  fairness. 
Was  it  just  to  blame  them  for  re¬ 
maining  Jews,  when  we  refused  to 
make  them  English  ?  If  they  had 
contributed  to  feed  the  power  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  he  was  the  only  prince  in  Europe 
who  had  begun  to  do  them  justice. 
Was  it  not  our  code  of  disabling 
laws  that  had  driven  them  into  his 
arms  ?  Centuries  of  persecutions 
and  harsh  government  had  degrad¬ 
ed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  now 
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were.  Oppression  and  persecu¬ 
tion  had  already  destroyed,  for  the 
most  part,  their  moral  tone  of  cha¬ 
racter,  which  might  as  easily  be  re¬ 
stored  by  reviving  their  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  other  men,  and 
throwing  open  to  them,  in  common 
with  ourselves,  all  those  offices 
to  which  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow-subjects  would 
exalt  them. 

On  the  division,  the  motion  for 
introducing  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  eighteen,  the  num¬ 
ber  in  its  favour  being  115,  and 
that  against  it  ninety-seven.  Be¬ 
fore  the  second  reading  came  on, 
several  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
bill  were  got  up  from  London,  Li¬ 
verpool,  Leeds,  and  other  places, 
and  were  gravely  presented,  as 
things  of  moment,  by  the  very 
men,  and  to  the  very  parliament, 
who,  a  year  before,  had  treated  all 
petitions  with  contempt,  because 
containing  opinions  different  from 
their  own.  One  petition  was  from 
Mr.  Owen,  who  had  openly  de¬ 
clared,  at  a  public  meeting,  that 
Christianity  was  an  imposture. 
Mr.  Calverthavingobserved,  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  one  of  these 
petitions, that, though  he  was  favour¬ 
able  to  the  bill,  it  seemed  to  him  a 
great  contradiction,  to  admit  Jews, 
while  a  large  body  of  Christians, 
viz.  Quakers,  were  excluded, — Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Grant  answer¬ 
ed  at  once,  that  so  it  was ;  but  the 
proper  cure  for  this  was,  to  include 
the  Quakers  too.  This  was  con¬ 
sistent  :  there  was  much  more  to 
be  said  for  the  latter  than  for  the 
former ;  and  the  principle  clearly 
enough  was,  that  Christianity  was 
a  word  which  never  should  be  heard, 
and  a  thing  which  never  should  be 
thought  of,  within  the  walls  of 
a  Christian  legislature.  The  friends 
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of  the  bill  plumed  themselves  on 
the  circumstance  that  no  petition 
had  been  presented  against  it — as 
if  the  experience  of  last  session 
had  not  taught  the  people  of  Bri¬ 
tain  the  uselessness  of  petitioning ; 
and  general  Gascoyne  explained 
it  by  saying,  that,  so  far  as  the 
country  knew  of  the  measure, 
they  were  convinced  that  the 
House  had  no  serious  intention  of 
passing  it.  On  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  the  usual  topics  in  favour  of 
the  bill  were  enforced  by  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Wilson,  Mr.  O’Connell,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  lord  John  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Brougham.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  declared  against  it,  who 
had  voted  for  the  Catholic  bill, 
such  as  lord  Belgrave  and  lord 
Darlington,  and  complained  loud¬ 
ly  of  the  use  made  of  their  vote  on 
the  former  occasion  to  trick  them 
into  so  contradictory  a  measure. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  (who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  become 
sir  Robert  Peel)  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  bill  would 
unchristianize  the  legislature,  and 
fling  off  Christianity  altogether  ; 
but  its  principle  clearly  was  this — - 
that  every  form  and  ceremony 
whatever,  which  gave  an  assurance 
of  an  adherence  to  Christianity, 
should  be  abolished  ;  and  all  who 
supported  the  bill  must  maintain, 
that  every  man,  to  whatever  sect 
he  might  belong,  or  if  he  belong¬ 
ed  to  no  sect  at  all,  would  have  a 
rightto  the  same  concession,  though 
he  could  give  no  affirmation  which 
would  afford  a  security  to  the 
state.  That  would  be  a  very 
important  alteration  in  the  usages 
and  the  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Before  the  Dissenters  were 
excluded,  and  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  excluded, 
the  ceremonies  and  forms  as  to 
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admission  to  office  implied,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  If  this  bill  passed, 
for  the  first  time  would  that  prin¬ 
ciple  be  abandoned ;  and  before 
that  abandonment  took  place, 
he  required  to  know  what  was  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  departure 
from  a  principle  which  had  exist¬ 
ed  before  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  which  was  in  force  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  official 
institutions  of  the  country.  The 
case  which  had  been  made  out,  in 
a  work  written  by  a  respectable 
Jew,  for  the  abandonment  of  this 
principle,  was  this, — that  there 
were  residing  in  this  country  27,000 
Jews  who  were  natural-born  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  Majesty.  Of  the27,000, 
about  20,000  resided  in  London; 
so  that  there  were,  according  to 
that  work,  only  7,000  Jews  who 
resided  out  of  London.  For  the 
relief  of  these  27,000,  parliament 
was  asked  to  abandon  a  principle 
so  long  acted  upon.  If  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  were  adopted,  it 
would  place  Infidels  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestants ;  and  if 
that  principle  were  recognised,  the 
House  should  be  prepared  for  its 
revolting  the  feelings  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  said,  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  worship 
God  as  he  liked.  Then  it  follow¬ 
ed,  from  this  principle,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  worshipped  God  or  not.  It  was 
urged,  that  no  man  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  state.  Then  Atheists 
and  Infidels  were  not  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  Let  those  who  thought 
so,  then,  be  prepared  with  their 
test.  If  he  adopted  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  bill,  he  was  bound  to 


admit  Atheists  and  Infidels ;  and 
he  asked,  what  was  the  mode  of 
affirmation  adapted  to  them  prior 
to  their  entering  office  ?  Such 
must  be  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  bill.  Again,  this  depar¬ 
ture  from  what  had  been  so  long 
recognised,  would  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  no  practical  good  ;  it 
would  practically  leave  the  Jew 
where  he  was.  That  had  been 
tried,  and  it  had  been  found  in 
vain  to  set  legislative  declarations 
of  eligibility  against  public  opi¬ 
nion.  In  the  United  States,  Jews 
had  been  admissible  to  office  for 
the  last  forty  years ;  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  for  fifteen  years;  and  in 
France,  for  fifteen  years;  yet,  in  all 
that  time,  only  one  or  two  cases 
had  been  cited,  of  office  held  by 
Jews.  The  very  circumstance  of 
Jews  having  been  eligible  to  power 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  France,  and  for  forty 
years  in  the  United  States,  without 
ever  acquiring  a  seat  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  either  country, — one  hav¬ 
ing  filled  a  judicial  post,  and  an¬ 
other  having  been  mayor  of  New 
York, — that  circumstance  alone 
was  a  convincing  proof  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  Jewish  people,  not  to  incapa¬ 
citating  laws,  that  their  practical 
exclusion  existed.  But  even  if  the 
principle  were  right,  he  objected 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  bill 
brought  it  forward.  Why  should 
the  House  confine  it  to  one 
class  ?  Why  not  legislate  for  all  ? 
If  all  had  the  right  which  was 
now  contended  for,  there  should 
be  no  disqualification  whatever  on 
accountof  religion.  At  present  there 
were  three  classes  of  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  Majesty  admissible  to 
office  and  to  the  legislature — Pro- 
tesant  Dissenters,  Roman  Catho- 
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lies,  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  were  no  Christians 
excluded  on  account  of  religious 
objections  ?  What  was  thought 
of  the  Quakers,  and  on  what 
ground  was  it,  that  a  bill  was  not 
brought  in  for  their  relief?  Was 
it  through  fear  of  alarming  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  country  ? 
If  th  is  bill  were  passed,  other  bills 
must  come,  and  was  it  wise,  year 
after  year,  to  disturb  the  country 
by  the  introduction  of  these  sepa¬ 
rate  bills,  instead  of  a  general  ad¬ 
mission  to  granting  power  ?  There 
was  no  one  ground  on  which  the 
Jews  were  sought  to  be  relieved, 
that  did  not  apply  with  equal,  nay 
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greater,  force  to  the  Quakers. 
He  knew  no  tenet  of  the  Quakers 
which  incapacitated  them.  It 
was  fair,  then,  that  he  should 
see  the  whole  principle  applied  at 
once  ;  and  if  every  class  of  per¬ 
sons  were  to  be  admitted,  let  the 
question  be  at  once  fairly  discuss¬ 
ed,  and  noton  separate  measures. 

To  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  general  Gas¬ 
coyne  had  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  it  should  be  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  that  day  six  months. 
On  the  division,  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  228 
over  165,  and  the  bill  was  lost. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Bill  for  limiting  Capital  Punishmen  t  in  cases  of  Forgery — Discussion 
regarding  the  Conduct  of  the  Attorney  General  in  prosecuting  the 
Morning  Journal — Bill  for  amending  the  Law  of  Libel,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  Securities  to  be  found  by  Neivspapers,  and  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  Transportation  in  case  of  a  Second  Offence — 
Addresses  of  both  Houses  for  the  Removal  of  the  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  Malversation  in 
Office — Alterations  in  Courts  of  Justice — Illness  of  the  King — Bill 
to  authorize  the  adhibiting  of  the  Sign  Manual  by  a  Stamp • — Death 
of  the  King,  and  Accession  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence ,  as  William  IV. 
— Royal  Message  to  Parliament — Rupture  between  the  Ministers 
and  the  Whigs — Debate  in  both  Houses  on  the  Question  of  a  Regency 
—Speech  of  Mr.  Brougham— Prorogation  and  Dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament. 


ON  the  1st  of  April,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Peel  brought  in  a  bill 
to  alter  the  laws  regarding  For¬ 
gery.  Its  principal  object  was,  to 
abrogate  partially,  at  least,  the 
capital  punishment  which  had  so 
long  been  affixed  to  almost  every 
branch  of  this  offence ;  but  the 
Home  Secretary  was  not  prepared 
to  go  all  the  lengths  to  which  it 
had  often  been  urged  in  parlia¬ 
ment  that  this  doctrine  should  be 
carried,  or  to  remove  the  highest 
sanction  which  the  law  knew  from 
every  degree  of  an  offence,  a  single 
act  of  which  might  be  productive 
of  most  extensive  and  irremediable 
ruin.  He  proposed  to  remit  the 
capital  punishment  in  all  those 
cases  where  serious  doubts  attend¬ 
ed  its  infliction,  and  where  the 
complainants,  by  due  caution, 
could  have  saved  themselves  :  such 
as  forging  receipts  for  money,  or¬ 
ders  for  the  delivery  of  goods, 
forging  stamps,  uttering  forged 


stamps,  attempting  to  defraud  by 
issuing  forged  orders  for  goods,  the 
fabrication  of  the  material  of  Bank 
of  England  paper,  and  forging 
deeds  and  bonds.  These,  he 
thought,  came  within  his  principle 
of  prevention  by  the  exercise  of 
more  diligence  and  caution  in  the 
transactions  of  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  was  still  retained  in  all 
forgeries  of  the  great  seal,  privy 
seal,  and  sign  manual ;  in  forgeries 
of  wills,  on  the  public  funds,  on 
bank  or  money  notes,  or  orders  for 
the  payment  of  money  ;  in  short, 
of  all  documents  which  represent 
money,  and  are  negotiable  and 
transferrable  for  it. 

The  bill,  however,  did  not  meet 
the  views  of  a  strong  party  in  the 
House,  who  thought  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death  should  not  be  in¬ 
flicted  in  any  case  of  forgery,  nor 
extended,  indeed,  to  any  offence 
short  of  murder ;  and  sir  James 
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Mackintosh,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton, 
and  Mr.Brougham,  repeated  all  the 
thousand -times  reiterated  argu¬ 
ments,  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
prevented  the  injured  from  prose¬ 
cuting,  and  juries  from  convicting. 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  sir 
James  Mackintosh  moved  a  clause 
repealing  the  punishment  of  death 
in  all  cases  of  forgery,  except  that 
of  the  forgery  of  wills, — which  he 
admitted  was  attended  with  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances,  distinguishing 
it  from  all  others.  It  further  pro¬ 
vided,  that  any  person,  against 
whom  a  conviction  for  forgery 
should  pass,  should  lie  in  prison, 
either  with  or  without  hard  la¬ 
bour,  at  home,  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years  ;  or  if  sent  abroad 
to  a  penal  colony,  should  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  any  term  not  exceed¬ 
ing  that  number  of  years.  He 
proposed  to  give,  not  only  the 
power  of  inflicting  either  of  these 
punishments,  but  also  that  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  both,  whenever  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  should 
be  so  atrocious  as  to  deserve  the 
greatest  severity.  He  would  also 
vest  a  power  in  the  Crown,  au¬ 
thorizing  it  to  treat  all  persons 
convicted  of  forgery  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  mark  forgery  as 
an  offence  of  a  blacker  die  than 
any  other  which  was  not  directed 
against  life,  nor  attended  with  vio¬ 
lence.  To  meet  the  objection, — 
that  the  importance  of  employing 
persons  of  education  in  the  public 
service  in  new  and  remote  colo¬ 
nies,  would  lead,  first  to  the  par¬ 
don,  and  then  to  the  employment 
in  public  situations,  of  persons 
convicted  of  forgery,  who  were 
generally  persons  of  education,  he 
proposed  to  take  away  all  power 
of  remitting  or  relaxing  the  pun¬ 
ishment  or  forgery,  except  by  a 


representation  to  the  king,  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  remit  it,  and  by  a  remission  of 
it  by  the  king  at  home. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  clause 
was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  151 
over  138.  Mr.  Peel,  thereupon, 
relinquished  all  charge  of  the  bill, 
hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
House  would  probably  regret  af¬ 
terward  the  decision  to  which  it 
had  now  come.  Accordingly, 
when  the  bill,  in  its  new  form, 
came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
lord  chancellor  declared  himself 
against  so  sweeping  a  repeal  of 
the  capital  punishment,  and  mov¬ 
ed  that  the  bill  should  be  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  it  had  origin¬ 
ally  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  views  were 
supported  by  lord  Tenterden,  lord 
Wynford,  and  lord  Eldon  ;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  but 
that  infinitely  greater  weight  was 
due  to  the  experience  of  these 
high  judicial  characters,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  with  which  they  had  been  con¬ 
versant  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  than  to  the  abstract  specu¬ 
lations  of  mere  theorists,  founded 
on  no  satisfactory  data.  Lord 
Tenterden  said,  that,  though  any 
law,  which  would  diminish  the 
calls  upon  him  to  pronounce  a 
capital  sentence  would  be  to  him¬ 
self  personally,  as  to  every  judge, 
a  most  enviable  relief,  he  was 
bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that 
we  could  not,  without  great  dan¬ 
ger,  take  away  the  punishment  of 
death  in  those  cases  of  forgery  in 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  al¬ 
terations  made  in  the  bill  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  to 
abolish  it.  He  did  not  think, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  in¬ 
dividuals  were  less  willing  to  pro¬ 
secute  in  cases  of  forgery  than  in 
other  cases.  When  it  was  recol- 
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lected  how  many  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  might  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  individuals  by  a 
deep-laid  scheme  of  forgery,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  this  crime 
ought  to  be  visited  with  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  punishment  which 
the  law  allowed.  He  had  never 
observed,  in  the  case  of  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  this  crime,  any  sacrifice 
of  conscience  by  prosecutors  in 
consequence  of  their  own  private 
feelings  ;  and  he  might  add,  that 
he  never  knew  juries  take  any 
other  course  than  that  which  their 
duties  prescribed  to  them.  It  was 
equally  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
the  judge  would  step  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  duty  in  placing  the 
evidence  before  the  jury  for  their 
consideration.  Why  should  he 
give  any  opinion  more  favourable 
than  the  evidence  would  warrant, 
when  the  judge  well  knew  that  it 
was  in  his  own  power,  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time,  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  favourable,  to  re¬ 
commend  the  offender  to  mercy  ? 

Lord  Eldon,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  had  been  placed,  as 
chancellor,  in  the  responsible  si¬ 
tuation  of  assisting  the  king  in 
deciding  on  cases  of  life  and  death, 
when  the  Recorder  made  his  peri¬ 
odical  reports.  The  most  painful 
part  of  his  duty,  in  the  execution 
of  that  important  trust,  was  that 
which  related  to  cases  of  forgery  ; 
and  he  could,  most  conscientious¬ 
ly,  declare,  that  he  never  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  law  should  take 
its  course,  except  in  cases  where 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
such  severity  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  he  would,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  say,  that,  if  their  lordships 
did  not  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  it  was  his 
conviction,  that  they  would  neither 
do  that  which  was  consistent  with 


mercy,  nor  reconcileable  with  jus¬ 
tice.  The  amendment  of  the  lord 
chancellor  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  seventy-seven  to  twenty. 

When  the  bill  returned  to  the 
Commons,  those  who  had  support¬ 
ed  sir  James  Mackintosh’s  amend¬ 
ment,  complained  that  the  House 
had  been  improperly  treated  by  the 
lords.  The  bill,  it  was  said,  had 
been  carried  up  to  the  lords  on 
the  8th  of  June  ;  their  lordships’ 
amendments  had  been  made  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  yet  they 
were  not  sent  down  to  the  lower 
House  till  the  13th,  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  prorogation,  when  the 
Commons  had  no  choice  but  either 
to  accede  to  them,  or  lose  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  bill  altogether.  It 
would  be  better,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
ject  the  bill  entirely.  If  passed 
in  its  present  shape,  the  remaining 
question  would  come  before  par¬ 
liament,  in  another  session,  under 
great  disadvantages  ;  by  rejecting 
it,  the  subject  would  be  forced  on 
the  earliest  consideration  of  the 
next  parliament;  and  a  Home 
Secretary  would  scarcely  venture 
in  the  interim  to  recommend  the 
execution  of  a  capital  sentence, 
looking  at  the  opinion  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  expressed. 
Mr.  Peel  declared,  that  he  would 
give  the  Crown  such  advice  as  he 
thought  the  interests  of  justice  re¬ 
quired,  without  reference  to  what 
might  or  might  not  be  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  After  two  divisions, — 
one  on  a  motion  to  delay  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  amendments  for  a 
fortnight,  before  which  time  parlia¬ 
ment  would  have  been  prorogued, 
— and  another,  on  a  motion  to 
reject  them, — they  were  ultimate¬ 
ly  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
volume,  we  have  noticed  certain 
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state  prosecutions  instituted  by  the 
Attorney-general  against  a  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper,  for  what  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  scandalous  and  sedi¬ 
tious  libels  against  the  king,  the 
ministers,  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
the  merits  of  these  prosecutions, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
general  in  originating  them,  and 
carrying  them  on,  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  by 
sir  Charles  Wetherell,  on  a  motion 
for  copies  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  three  ex  officio  informations 
against  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor 
of  the  Morning  Journal,  which  had 
lately  been  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  Sir  Charles  had 
been  requested  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
professionally  :  he  had  declined 
it,  from  an  apprehension  that  his 
strong  feelings  regarding  the  con¬ 
duct  of  government,  both  in  pro¬ 
secuting,  and  in  the  measures  that 
occasioned  the  writings  which  were 
prosecuted,  might  carry  him  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  his  duty,  as  well  as 
from  a  consideration  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  he  had  stood  to  that 
government.  The  same  reasons 
would  have  prevented  him  from 
interfering  now,  whatever  his  own 
opinion  of  the  demerits  of  these 
prosecutions  might  be,  had  he  not 
found,  that  the  universal  voice  of 
all  parties  had  denounced  them  as 
partial,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 
The  first  information  was  for  a  libel, 
which  was  supposed  to  charge  the 
lord  chancellor  with  having  bor¬ 
rowed  money  of  Mr.  Sugden,  and 
of  having,  by  way  of  return,  assist¬ 
ed  that  gentleman  to  attain  the 
office  of  the  solicitor-general.  Sir 
Charles  thought  the  chancellor 
did  perfectly  right  in  adopting 
legal  proceedings  against  such 
a  publication ;  and  accordingly 


the  Attorney- general  had  moved 
for  an  information,  at  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  instance.  Mr.  Alexander- 
put  in  an  affidavit  denying  that  he 
meant  any  allusion  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor.  The  application  had  been 
made  by  the  Attorney-general 
merely  as  the  private  counsel  of 
lord  Lyndhurst  :  the  defendant 
had  been  put  to  the  expense  and 
vexation  of  meeting  that  private 
prosecution,  but  so  soon  as  his  de¬ 
fence  was  stated,  sir  James  Scar¬ 
lett  abandoned  the  private  prose¬ 
cution,  came  forward  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  Attorney-general,  and, 
in  right  of  his  office,  filed  an  ex 
officio  information  for  the  very 
same  libel.  The  whole  history  of 
Westminster  Hall,  sir  Charles 
asserted,  presented  no  instance  of 
a  proceeding  so  extraordinary  and 
oppressive.  The  case  of  an  in¬ 
formation  for  libel  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  granted,  and  after¬ 
wards  abandoned  by  the  Attorney- 
general,  to  substitute  an  ex  officio 
information  against  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  was  aease  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings.  Fie  spoke  advisedly  when 
he  said  every  lawyer  in  Westmins¬ 
ter  Hall  agreed  in  thus  character¬ 
izing  the  proceeding,  with  but  one 
exception,  and  that  was  the  man 
by  whom  it  had  been  instituted. 
The  consequences  had  been  vexa¬ 
tious  and  oppressive  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  who  had  thus  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  double  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Then  the  mode  of  attack 
was  changed,  only  after  the  mode 
of  defence  had  been  elicited. 
The  private  application  drew  from 
Mr.  Alexander  his  intended  line 
of  defence  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  Attorney-general  learned  this, 
than  he  came  forth  with  his  ex 
officio  information,  to  render  that 
intended  defence  useless.  If  the 
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defendant  had  been  acquitted  on 
the  ex  officio  information  ,  what  was 
to  prevent  him  from  being  tried 
by  a  different  jury  on  the  first 
information  ?  It  was  true  the 
King’s  Bench  had  declared,  on  the 
motion  of  the  defendant,  that  the 
Attorney-general  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  his  election,  and 
that, though  it  could  not  compelhim 
to  abandon  his  ex  officio  informa¬ 
tion,  it  would  not  allow  the  informa¬ 
tion  previously  granted  to  be  resum¬ 
ed  without  its  permission  :  but  it 
just  came  to  this,  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney-general,  by  adopting  a  mea¬ 
sure  unprecedented  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  brought  it  to  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  judges  whether  a 
man  should  be  twice  tried  for  the 
same  offence.  Was  that  a  power, 
with  which,  in  state  trials,  judges 
ought  to  be  intrusted  ? 

The  second  information  to  which 
sir  Charles  referred,  was  that  which 
charged  Mr.  Alexander  with  a  libel 
on  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  the  rest  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers, — a  mode  of  mix¬ 
ing  up  the  king  with  the  respon¬ 
sible  ministers,  which  he  consi- 
sidered  unworthy  of  the  reverence 
due  to  the  constitutional  character 
of  the  sovereign.  Part  of  the  libel 
actually  introduced  into  this  charge 
was,  that  “his  Majesty  had  lately 
evinced,  more  than  ever,  a  marked 
coolness  towards  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.”  Had  any  thing  so  odious 
and  oppressive  ever  been  heard  of, 
since  the  days  of  the  Star-chamber, 
as  to  prosecute  a  man  for  saying 
that  a  minister  had  been  coldly 
received  by  the  king  ?  It  was 
further  charged  to  be  a  libel,  that 
the  publication  called  his  grace 
an  “imperious  minister,”  which  no 
human  being  could  doubt  who  had 
observed  his  grace’s  conduct ;  that 
he  was  an  “  ambitious  minister,” 


which  he  might  be  called  with  per¬ 
fect  truth,  and  which  neither  he  nor 
any  other  man  had  any  right  to 
complain  of.  Then  his  majesty 
was  alleged  to  be  libelled  because 
it  was  said,  that,  by  the  measures 
of  his  ministers,  he  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  unpopular  ;  and  the  Attor- 
ney-general  was  stated  to  have 
maintained  at  the  trial,  that  it  was 
a  libel  to  represent  the  feelings  or 
opinions  of  the  king  as  being  un¬ 
der  the  coercion  of  his  ministers. 
Such  doctrine  was  adapted  only 
to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was 
no  libel  to  represent  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  sovereign  as  erro¬ 
neous,  provided  no  moral  guilt 
was  imputed.  On  this  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  the  defendant  had 
been  found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the 
king,  but  the  jury  had  acquitted 
him  of  libelling  the  ministers, 
thereby  finding,  that  all  he  had 
said  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  colleagues,  and  which  it 
was  oppressive  and  unjust  to  have 
charged  as  a  libel,  was  no  more 
than  any  man  was  entitled  to  say 
of  them ;  and  even  as  to  the  part  on 
which  the  jury  found  the  defend¬ 
ant  guilty,  they  felt  the  harshness 
of  the  prosecution,  looking  at  the 
state  of  public  discussion  at  the 
time,  and  recommended  him  so 
strongly  to  the  merciful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney-general  did  not  think  proper 
to  bring  him  up  for  judgment. 

The  third  information,  sir  Charles 
continued,  was,  in  one  sense,  the 
most  important,  for  it  touched  the 
privileges  of  parliament.  It  was 
stated  to  bean  attack  on  the  king, 
an  attack  on  his  government,  an 
attack  on  the  purity  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  an  attempt  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  vilification  of  min¬ 
isters,  an  excitement  to  general 
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disaffection,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  information  he  believed 
that  even  the  word  sedition  was 
found.  Would  it  be  believed, 
except  by  persons  who  had  seen 
the  informations,  that  this  third 
libel,  which  was  selected  for  pro¬ 
secution,  was  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  second,  which  the  jury  had 
found  a  libel  upon  the  king-,  but 
not  upon  his  ministers,  and  which 
they  had  recommended  to  the 
merciful  consideration  of  the 
court  ?  It  contained,  and  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  language,  all 
that  had  been  said  in  the  second 
libel,  as  to  his  Majesty’s  not  being 
able  to  exhibit  himself  to  his 
people  at  places  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment.  In  finding  that  the  second 
libel  was  a  libel  on  the  king,  but 
not  on  his  ministers,  and  in  re¬ 
commending  the  author  of  it  to 
mercy,  the  jury  had  told  the  Court, 
and  not  only  the  Court,  but  also 
the  Attorney-general,  that  prose¬ 
cutions  for  similar  offences  should 
not  be  continued.  Such  a  verdict 
as  they  gave — was  a  verdict  with 
a  farthing  damages,  or  rather  a 
nonsuit  to  the  plaintiff,  and  no 
verdict  at  all.  Could  any  man, 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
event,  have  believed  that  any  At¬ 
torney-general  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  this  third  information, 
after  the  castigation  which  he  had 
received  for  bringing  forward  the 
second  ?  The  jury,  which  tried 
the  second  information,  retired  for 
three  hours,  to  consider  their  ver¬ 
dict  ;  and  whilst  they  were  retired, 
and  before  the  next  case  was  call¬ 
ed  on,  lord  Tenterden  was  stated 
to  have  said,  “  What  do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  do  now,  Mr.  Attorney  ?” 
He  would  not  say,  that  that 
speech  was  a  hint  to  the  Attorney- 
general  of  what  he  ought  to  do ; 
but  it  was  something  very  like  it. 
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It  was  giving  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  time  to  pause,-— it  was  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  locus  poenitentice, — it 
was  offering  him  time  to  revolve 
in  his  own  mind  what  he  ought  to 
do, — it  was  furnishing  him  with 
room  in  which  to  turn  round,— it 
was  giving  him  a  period  in  which 
a  man  might  say  to  himself, 
“  This  won’t  do.”  But  no,  the 
learned  gentleman  spurned  the 
opportunity  for  reflection  thus 
kindly  thrown  in  his  way,  and  he 
said  boldly  and  at  once,  “  I  mean 
to  go  on,  my  lord,  with  the  next 
case.”  The  case  was  called  on 
accordingly  ;  and  he  must  repeat, 
that  it  was,  as  far  as  the  king  was 
concerned,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
libel,  on  which,  though  the  jury 
had  declared  it  to  be  a  libel,  no 
judgment  had  been,  or  would  be, 
pronounced  by  the  Court.  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  well, — - 
perhaps  much  better — if  the  Attor¬ 
ney-general,  instead  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  that  case,  had  put  his 
brief  into  his  bag,  and  had  said 
that  he  would  consider  till  next 
morning  whether  he  would  bring 
it  to  trial  or  not.  A  verdict  was 
given,  on  the  third  information, 
against  Mr.  Alexander,  and  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  recom¬ 
mendation  to  mercy.  But  though 
that  was  the  case,  he  would  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  quite  unprecedented 
that  an  Attorney-general  should 
proceed  upon  a  new  information  to 
try  the  same  identical  matter 
which  he  had  already  tried  upon 
a  former  one.  That  was  done  in 
this  case,  in  breach  of  all  the  mild¬ 
ness,  fairness  and  impartiality, 
which  on  former  trials  had  charac¬ 
terised  former  Attorney-generals. 
ButthefUingof  that  information,  he 
further  maintained,  was  an  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
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alleged  libel  began  with  narrating 
certain  proceedings  in  the  House  ; 
it  stated,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
had  been  seen  to  smile,  while  an¬ 
other  member  was  describing  the 
distress  of  the  country,  and  then 
proceeded  to  animadvert  on  this 
supposed  delinquency.  He  (sir 
Charles  Wetherell)  did  not  mean 
td  say,  that  there  were  not  in  this 
publication,  many  coarse,  rude, 
impertinent,  and  undeserved  ex¬ 
pressions,  applied  to  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  ;  and  if  Mr.  Peel  had 
come  down  to  the  blouse  next  day 
to  complain  of  them,  and  had 
moved  that  Mr.  Alexander  should 
be  brought  to  their  bar,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  them,  he  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  would  not  have  acted  right¬ 
ly  in  pursuing  such  a  course,  and 
that  the  House  would  not  have 
acted  rightly  in  taking  up  his 
complaint,  and  in  leaving  Mr. 
Alexander  to  be  reprehended  by 
the  Speaker.  This  libel  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  16th  of  June,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
prorogued  till  the  24th.  No  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  was  made  to  the 
House  respecting  Mr.  Alexander’s 
conduct,  and  this  part  of  the  libel 
was  therefore  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  individual  attack  upon  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary.  Assuming,  then, 
that  this  publication  was  a  libel, — 
and  for  the  sake  of  argument  he 
was  ready  rtot  only  to  admit  that 
point,  but  also  that  Mr.  Alexander 
was  liable  to  be  punished  for  it  by 
that  House, — he  contended,  that 
when  a  member  was  attacked  in  a 
public  newspaper  for  his  conduct 
in  that  House,  the  Attorney-gene¬ 
ral  had  no  right  to  take  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  that  member’s  conduct 
into  his  hands.  He  had  investi¬ 
gated  that  point  with  considerable 


labour,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  privileges  of  that  House  were 
invaded  by  any  newspaper,  the 
House  ought  not  to  delegate  the 
vindication  of  them  to  any  other 
party.  For  more  than  a  century 
there  had  been  no  instance  ol 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding— and 
it  could  not  be  made  a  practice, 
for,  while  it  was  dishonouring  to 
the  House,  it  was  oppressive  to  the 
individual,  and  necessarily  most 
partial.  If  Mr.  Alexander  had 
been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  in  June,  1829,  instead  of 
being  dragged  into  court  for  pun¬ 
ishment  in  January,  1830,  the  case 
would  have  been  disposed  of  long 
since,  at  least  so  far  as  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  punishment  was  concerned. 
It  was  true,  that  at  that  time  there 
was  no  Attorney-general  in  being, 
- — but  there  was  such  a  law- 
officer  as  the  Solicitor-general  ; 
and  in  Wilkes’s  case  it  had  been 
ascertained,  that  when  there  was 
no  Attorney-general,  it  was  com¬ 
petent  for  the  Solicitor-general 
to  exercise  all  his  functions. 
Shortly  afterwards  an  Attorney- 
general  was  appointed,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  started  with  these  prosecu¬ 
tions.  If  that  officer  had  a  right 
to  file  ex  officio  informations  for 
libels  published  against  members 
of  that  House,  for  their  conduct 
in  the  House,  he  must  have  a 
right,  and  making  himself,  as  he 
did,  the  vindicator  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  parliament,  it  was  his 
duty,  equally  to  protect  all.  But 
would  it  ever  happen,  that  he 
would  put  forth  his  official  powers 
against  a  libel,  in  favour  of  the 
government,  on  the  parliamentary 
conduct  of  any  of  its  habitual 
and  troublesome  opponents  ?  The 
Attorney-general  would  protect 
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every  minister  and  ministerial  mem¬ 
ber,  and  would  vindicate  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  parliament,  in  so  far  as 
they  might  be  violated  through 
them  ;  but  if  a  member  belonging 
to  the  opposition  were  libelled, 
and  applied  to  the  Attorney- 
general  to  protect  him  by  an  in¬ 
formation,  Mr.  Attorney’s  answer 
would  be,  “  I  cannot  file  it,  unless 
you  previously  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Cabinet.”  Would  any 
gentleman,  who  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House,  degrade 
himself  and  his  character  so  far 
as  to  solicit  that  consent  ?  The 
test  of  the  propriety  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  this  : — Could  such 
a  system  exist  and  be  carried  on 
with  impartiality?  It  would  be 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  to 
argue  that  it  could.  He  there¬ 
fore  asserted,  that  this  new-fangled 
privilege  of  the  Attorney-general 
was  nothing  else  than  an  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  But  the  publication  was 
said  to  have  been  likewise  a  libel 
on  the  legislature  as  a  body — to 
have  stated  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  sufficiently  at- 
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tended  to  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  influenced 
public  feeling,  by  throwing  in 
dangerous  stimulants  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  mass  of  unrelieved  dis¬ 
tress.  He  denied,  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  libel  could  bear  any  such 
construction  ;  but  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  every  objection,  which  lay 
against  an  Attorney-general  vin¬ 
dicating,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
character  of  an  individual  mem¬ 
ber,  were  doubly  applicable  to  his 
officially  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  against  a 
supposed  libel,  of  which  the  House 
itself  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
or  prudent  to  take  any  notice.  If  Mr. 
Alexander  were  confined  for  con¬ 
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demning  the  smiles  of  Mr.  Peel  in 
that  House,  such  a  punishment 
was  an  invasion  and  usurpation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Com¬ 
mons.  So,  too,  was  it,  if  he  were 
confined  for  inflaming  the  people 
against  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  if  he  were  confined  for  an 
aggregate  of  libel,  formed  out  of 
the  three  separate  libels  on  the 
King,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  some  right  hon.  member,  he 
(sir  Charles  Wetherell)  must  think, 
with  all  fair  persons,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  coiifine  Mr.  Alexander 
for  four  months  On  this  third  in¬ 
formation,  when  the  jury  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  mercy  on  the 
second,  and  the  Attorney-general 
was  afraid  to  bring  him  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
upon  it.  In  one  word,  therefore, 
he  contended  that  it  was  intoler¬ 
able  and  tyrannical  that  any  man 
in  the  realm  should  first  pro¬ 
secute  an  individual  for  a  private 
libel,  exposing  him  to  vexation, 
putting  him  in  hazard,  and  ren¬ 
dering  him  obnoxious  to  all  the 
consequences  of  judicial  imputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Attorney -general,  insti¬ 
tute  a  public  prosecution,  upon 
the  failure  of  which  (supposing 
the  bench  were  occupied  by  partial 
and  unjust  judges)  he  might  re¬ 
vert  to  the  private  and  original 
prosecution.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  if  the  House  attended  to 
the  feelings  of  the  public,  should 
not  be  borne  ;  and  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  come  to 
some  declaratory  resolution,  by 
which  their  privileges  might  be 
better  understood,  and  by  which 
an  Attorney-general  might,  be  pre¬ 
vented,  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  from  taking  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  House  the  prosecution  of  a 
libel  on  one  of  its  members  ;  for, 
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in  consequence  of'  the  Attorney- 
general’s  proceedings,  the  libeller 
might  be  subjected  to  tenfold  the 
punishment  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  on  him, had  he  been 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  House. 

The  Attorney-general  answered 
to  the  charge  against  him  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  first  libel,  viz.  the 
having  substituted  an  ex  officio  in¬ 
formation,  in  place  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  prosecution,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  legal, 
and  nothing  that  could  produce 
hardship  or  oppression  to  the  de¬ 
fendant.  All  that  had  been  done 
in  regard  to  the  private  application 
was,  that  the  Court  had  granted  a 
rule  to  shew  cause  why  a  criminal 
information  should  not  be  filed. 
The  information  never  mas  fled , 
nor  meant  to  he  proceeded  in.  But 
the  Court,  by  granting  lea  ve  to  file 
a  criminal  information ,  had  de¬ 
clared  its  opinion,  that  the  case 
mas  a  fit  case  for  filing  an  ex  officio 
information *  Was  not  this  much 
less  strong,  than  to  file  an  inform¬ 
ation,  after  having  tried  in  vain 
a  grand  jury?  When  a  grand 
jury  ignored  a  bill,  they  refused  to 
attach  to  the  publication  any  such 
questionable  character  as  should 
make  it  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry ; 
but  when  the  Court  granted  leave 
to  file  an  information,  the  Court 
did  declare  that  to  be  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  libel.  If  it  was  legal, 
then,  to  follow  up  the  former, 
much  more  must  it  be  legal  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  latter  by  an  ex  officio 
information.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  present  lord  Plunkett 
filled  the  office  of  attorney-general 
for  Ireland,  it  happened  that  a 


*  This  was  an  admission  of  greater 
abuse  of  law,  and  a  more  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  justice,  than  the  most  bitter  ene¬ 
mies  of  sir  James  Scarlett  had  imputed 
to  him. 


motion  was  brought  forward  in 
that  House  for  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  not  for  having  filed  an  ex 
officio  information  tvith  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Court, but  forhaving filed 
one  after  a  grand  jury  had  thrown 
out  a  bill.  How  did  that  eminent 
individual  defend  himself?  There 
were  certain  cases  in  this  country 
in  which  the  like  thing  had  been 
done  ;  but  Mr.  Plunkett  wanted 
no  precedent  in  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  he  possessed  one  in  Ireland, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  stated 
as  follows: — In  October,  1811, 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
indicted  a  person  for  writing  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  he  charged  sir  E. 
Littleton  with  having  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  individual  to  the  office 
of  barrack-master.  The  grand 
jury  to  whom  the  bill  was  prefer¬ 
red,  ignored  it.  Another  bill  was 
prepared,  and  sent  before  another 
grand  jury.  This  bill  was  likewise 
thrown  out,  and  then,  in  the  month 
of  November  following,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-general,  who  was  Mr.  Saurin, 
Mr.  Plunkett’s  predecessor,  filed  an 
ex  officio  information.  Mr.  Sau¬ 
rin  had  never  been  called  upon 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  difference  between 
that  and  the  present  case  was  very 
striking.  He  had  not  filed  an  ex 
officio  information  after  a  grand 
jury  had  thrownout  the  bill,  but 
after  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  had, 
by  its  sanction,  shown  that  the  case 
was  a  fit  one  for  being  proceeded 
against  ex  officio .  He  was  still  at 
a  loss  to  see  where  the  oppression 
existed  in  Mr.  Alexander’s  case. 
The  supposed  danger  of  a  double 
trial  was  imaginary.  Whether 
Mr.  Alexander  had  been  convict¬ 
ed  or  acquitted  on  the  ex  officio  in¬ 
formation,  he  could  not  have  been 
tried  again,  for  the  same  offence, 
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from  whatever  quarter  the  attempt 
might  be  made.  The  Attorney- 
general  further  mentioned,  that  so 
far  from  Mr.  Alexander  finding 
fault  with  the  ex  officio  proceed¬ 
ing,  he,  in  his  paper,  and  his 
counsel  before  the  Court,  had 
blamed  the  prosecutor  for  not 
adopting  that  very  mode,  and  had 
represented  him  as  a  person  afraid 
to  come  forward  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility — anxiously  shielding 
himself  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Court.  His  reason  for  changing 
the  mode  of  proceeding  was,  that 
he  found  the  information,  as  ori¬ 
ginally  framed,  was  not  author¬ 
ised,  in  one  of  its  counts,  by  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  which 
had  been  adopted.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  drew  it  up  had  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  libel,  although  per¬ 
sonally  aimed  at  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  did  not  rest  there  ;  but  that 
it  also  cast  an  imputation  upon 
the  Solicitor-general,  that  by  some 
corrupt  means  he  had  attained  to 
a  situation  amongst  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants.  It  was  likewise  consider¬ 
ed,  that  the  libel  cast  the  imputa¬ 
tion  on  the  whole  government,  of 
not  preferring  men  to  office  upon 
the  ground  of  merit,  but  from  the 
corrupt  motive  of  private  gain. 
He  concurred  in  this  view.  He 
thought  the  case  ought  to  be  put 
upon  that  ground,  and  the  libel, 
therefore,  assumed  a  higher  form 
of  malignity,  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  stated  to  the  jury.  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  adopting  the  course  of 
proceeding  ex  officio ,  particular¬ 
ly  as  he  had  been  invited  to  do 
so  both  by  the  defendant  and  his 
advocate. 

As  to  the  second  information, 
for  a  libel  on  the  king  and  his  mi¬ 
nisters,  the  Attorney-general  said, 
that  he  could  not  see  at  what  the 


argument  against  it  was  pointed. 
It  was  not  maintained  that  an 
Attorney-general  exceeded  his 
duty  in  prosecuting  ex  officio  a 
libel  against  the  king ;  and  both 
judge  and  jury  had  declared  the 
publication  in  question  to  be  such 
a  libel.  So  far  there  seemed  to 
be  no  ground  for  blame.  The  jury 
indeed  had  found  that  it  was  no 
libel  on  ministers  : — but  suppose 
they  had  given  a  general  acquit¬ 
tal,  was  there  no  precedent  of  an 
ex  officio  information  for  a  libel, 
even  on  the  king,  being  followed 
by  an  acquittal  ?  SirVicary  Gibbs 
prosecuted  Mr.  Perry  for  such  a 
libel:  the  defendant  was  acquit¬ 
ted,  both  judge  and  jury  declaring 
the  publication  tobe  no  libel;  yet  no 
man  had  proposed  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  conduct  of  sirVicary 
Gibbs  in  filing  the  inform  ation. 

To  the  third  information,  the 
first  objection  had  been,  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  tried  after 
the  verdict,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  mercy,  in  the  second.  That 
was  not  the  case.  The  jury  on  the 
second  trial  had  retired,  and  the 
third  trial  was  over  before  they  de¬ 
livered  their  verdict.  The  second 
objection  was,  that  the  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  Attorney-general  was 
an  usurpation  of  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  deal  with  libels 
on  itself  and  its  members  for  their 
conduct  in  the  House.  Now,  he 
had  always  understood,  that  the 
o  reat  objection  entertained  by  the 
public  to  such  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was,  that  the  House  made  it¬ 
self  both  accuser  and  judge,  and 
judge,  moreover,  in  its  own  cause; 
and,  assuredly,  there  was  no  want 

of  precedents  for  the  course  which 
he  had  adopted.  Lord  Eldon,  when 
Attorney-general,  had  proceeded 
ex  officio  against  persons  who  had 
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libelled  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons,  without  parliament  having 
moved  any  address  to  the  Crown, 
Lord  Eldon’s  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  Attorney-general,  pur¬ 
sued  the  same  course.  The  in¬ 
formation  against  Paine,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Rights  of  Man, ,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  was  a  libel  on  parts  of  the 
constitution.  During  the  period 
when  lord  Ellenborough  was  At¬ 
torney-general,  there  were  three 
informations  of  this  nature.  When 
sir  William  Garrovv  was  Attor¬ 
ney-general,  there  were  four  in¬ 
formations  and  one  indictment  for 
libels  against  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  published  whilst  the  House 
was  sitting.  When  sir  S.  Shep¬ 
herd  was  Attorney-general,  there 
were  ten  informations  for  libels 
on  the  House,  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament.  When  lord  Gif¬ 
ford  was  Attorney-general,  the 
same  course  had  been  pursued 
with  respect  to  similar  libels. 
Moreover,  this  was  not  a  libel 
merely  against  parliament.  It  was, 
likewise,  a  libel  against  the  king  ; 
and  no  man  would  maintain,  that, 
if  the  king  should  happen  to  be 
attacked  along  with  the  parliament, 
and  the  ministers,  it  was  for  that 
reason  less  a  libel  on  the  king,  and 
that  the  party  should  not  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  it.  If  sir  C.  Wetherell 
had  bestowed  a  part  of  his  time 
in  the  search  of  precedents  on  this 
point,  he  would  have  found  five 
hundred  instances,  and  no  one 
besides  himself  and  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  would  have  objected  to  the 
course  pursued. 

As  the  motion  was  merely  for 
the  production  of  papers,  without 
pointing  at  any  substantive  propo¬ 
sition,  and  the  Attorney-general 
was  willing  that  the  papers 
should  be  produced,  there  was  no 


debate.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  it  was  made  out  that 
the  Attorney-general,  after  com¬ 
mencing  in  one  manner,  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  another;  and  that  thus 
some  expense  might  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  to  the  defendant;  but  this 
was  the  whole  amount  of  the  al¬ 
leged  cruelty  and  oppression.  Both 
Mr.  Peel  and  the  Attorney-general 
ascribed  the  prosecutions  to  this, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  libels 
was  to  prevent  the  excitement, 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  question,  from  subsiding 
after  the  bill  had  been  passed. 
The  general  impression  on  the 
House,  however,  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  prosecutions  were  harsh 
and  vindictive  ;  that  their  object 
was  to  crush  an  obnoxious  newspa¬ 
per, — and  in  that  they  succeeded, 
— and  that  sir  James  Scarlett,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  whig  education, 
and  opposition  life,  was  inclined 
to  be  a  very  dictatorial  Attorney- 
general.  His  defence  satisfied  no¬ 
body,  and  it  was  plain  that  his 
former  friends  had  cast  him  off. 
The  Attorney- general  attempted 
to  recover  the  ground  which  he 
had  lost,  by  carrying  through  a 
bill  to  mitigate,  in  some  respects, 
the  existing  law  of  libel.  By  one 
of  what  were  called  the  Six  Acts, 
passed  in  1819  and  1820,  when 
great  disaffection  and  disturbances 
were  prevailing,  it  had  been  pro¬ 
vided,  that  a  second  conviction  for 
a  seditious  or  blasphemous  libel 
might  be  punished  with  transport¬ 
ation.  Another  act  of  the  same  ses¬ 
sion  had  provided,  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  should  publish  a  newspaper, 
or  certain  other  publication  s,  should 
first  enter  into  a  recognizance  of 
300/.,  with  two  sufficient  sure¬ 
ties,  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  if  in 
the  country,  the  amount  was  to  be 
200/.  The  object  of  this  clause 
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was,  to  guard  against  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels,  and  to  ensure  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  fund  out  of  which  their  au¬ 
thors  should  pay  the  awarded  pe¬ 
nalty.  By  the  bill  which  was 
now  introduced,  the  punishment 
of  transportation  for  the  second 
offence  was  to  be  repealed,  while 
the  securities  demanded  were  to 
be  raised  from  300/.  to  400/.  in 
London,  and  from  200/.  to  300/. 
in  the  country,  and  the  sum  co¬ 
vered  by  them  was  to  be  made 
available  for  paying  damages 
awarded,  as  well  as  fines  imposed. 
To  the  first  of  those  propositions 
there  was  no  objection ;  but  a 
strenuous  opposition  was  made  to 
the  second,  to  adopt  which,  it  was 
said,  would  be  imposing  new 
shackles  on  the  press,  while  the 
Attorney-general  claimed  merit  to 
himself  for  conferring  by  his  bill  a 
great  boon.  The  repeal  of  the 
power  of  transporting  was  practical¬ 
ly  no  concession.  It  was  a  power 
which  it  had  been  known  from  the 
beginning  would  never  be  exer¬ 
cised.  Since  the  day  of  passing 
the  act,  it  had  remained  inopera¬ 
tive,  and  no  minister  would  begin 
to  use  it  now.  When  the  new  bill 
was  in  committee,  the  committee, 
on  the  motion  of  lord  Morpeth,  by 
a  majority  rejected  the  clause; 
but,  on  the  third  reading,  the  At¬ 
torney-general,  having  brought 
down,  or  taking  advantage  of  hav- 
ing  opportunely  found,  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  attendance  of  ministerial 
members,  moved,  and  carried, 
the  restoration  of  the  clause. 

This  session  presented  the  rare 
occurrence  of  an  address  to  the 
Crown  by  both  Houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  praying  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge,  on  the  ground  of  mal¬ 
versation  in  his  office.  The  delin¬ 
quent  was  sir  Jonah  Barrington, 


judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  Ireland,  and  the  offences 
had  been  committed  so  far  back  as 
1805,  1806,  and  1810.  The  de¬ 
tection  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  commissioners  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  Courts  of  Justice  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  facts  were  thus 
stated  in  a  resolution  which  was  now 
moved,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  House:  “  Statements 
were  made  to  the  commissioners 
upon  oath,  and  confirmed  by  do¬ 
cuments,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
in  two  several  derelict  cases,  which 
were  adjudicated  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  the  judge 
who  then  presided,  sir  Jonah  Bar¬ 
rington,  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  certain  portions  of  the 
proceeds.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  1  the  Nancy  derelict/  sir 
Jonah  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
out  of  the  proceeds,  482/.  8s.  8c/., 
and  200/.,  making  together 
682/.  8s.  8c/.,  and  never  repaid 
any  part  of  either.  In  the  second 
of  those  cases,  that  of  the  ‘  Red- 
strand  derelict,’  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1810,  the  sum  of  200/. 
was  paid  by  the  marshal  into  the 
registry,  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  cause ;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
by  an  order  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  which  was  produced  to 
the  commissioners,  directed  the 
registrar  to  lodge  that  sum  to  his 
(the  judge’s)  credit  in  the  bank 
of  sir  William  Gleadowe  Newco¬ 
men,  which  he  (the  registrar)  ac¬ 
cordingly  did.  Subsequently,  a 
petition  having  been  presented  to 
the  Court  by  Mr.  Henry  Pyne 
Masters,  one  of  the  salvagers,  sir 
Jonah  wrote  an  order  at  the  foot 
of  it,  bearing  date  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1810,  directing  the  registrar 
to  pay  to  the  petitioner  a  sum  of 
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40/.;  and, at  the  same  time,  he  wrote 
a  note  to  Mr.  Masters,  requesting 
that  he  would  not  present  the  order 
for  two  months,  at  the  close  of 
which  period  sir  Jonah  left  Ireland, 
and  never  returned.  Mr.  Masters, 
after  a  considerable  time  (upwards 
of  four  years),  finding  that  he 
could  not  get  his  money,  prepared 
a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  stating  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  judge  ;  and,  going 
to  the  registrar,  he  demanded  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  money,  otherwise  he 
would  immediately  present  the  me¬ 
morial  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  registrar,  anxious,  as  he  stat¬ 
ed,  to  screen  the  judge,  on  the  8th 
day  of  July,  1814,  paid  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ters  the  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  produced  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  his  receipt,  and  a  letter 
of  acknowledgement  from  Mr, 
Masters  for  his  good  conduct  in 
the  transaction.  Under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  the  registrar 
paid  a  further  sum  of  9/.  12s.  9 d. 
to  Mr.  John  Wycherley,  another 
salvor,  who  came  to  Dublin  to 
endeavour  to  get  his  money.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  having  repre¬ 
sented  his  inability  to  attempt  a 
journey  to  Ireland,  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners  was  transmitted 
to  him,  containing  every  thing  at 
that  time  deposed  to,  by  which  his 
character  might  be  affected.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  sundry  communications 
were  received  from  him.  Asser¬ 
tions  of  general  denial,  contained 
in  these  and  subsequent  letters, 
were  the  only  contradiction  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
given  by  sir  Jonah  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  which  contradiction  would 
have  had  much  weight  with  the 
commissioners,  had  the  alleged 
facts  been  supported  only  by  the 


parole  testimony  of  the  officer 
who  stated  them ;  but  when  the 
commissioners  found  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  sir  Jonah  Barrington 
himself  supporting  the  statement 
of  the  witness,  they  could  not  avoid 
giving  credit  to  his  (the  witness’s) 
evidence.  They  resumed  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  registrar  ;  and 
the  registrar,  though  aware  that 
they  had  been  in  communication 
with  sir  Jonah,  who  might,  if  he 
had  sworn  falsely,  have  suggested 
means  of  contradicting  him,  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  former  evidence,  and 
furnished  other  documents, tending 
to  confirm  his  testimony,  which 
he  had  subsequently  found.”  The 
facts  were  thus  detailed  by  the 
commissioners,  in  their  eight¬ 
eenth  report.  That  report,  with 
the  evidence  and  documents,  had 
been  referred,  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  a  select  committee, 
during  the  last  session.  The  com¬ 
mittee  now  reported  their  opinion 
that  the  matters  contained  in  the 
report  were  true ;  and  the  House 
resolved,  “That  sir  Jonah  Bar¬ 
rington  has  been  guilty  of  serious 
malversation  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office  of  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  that  it  is 
unfit,  and  would  be  of  bad  exam¬ 
ple,  that  he  should  continue  to 
hold  the  said  office.” — The  resolu¬ 
tion  having  been  adopted  in  com¬ 
mittee,  sir  Jonah,  having  petition¬ 
ed  to  that  effect,  was  heard  by 
Counsel  on  the  motion  for  bringing 
up  the  report.  His  counsel  did 
not  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  merely  objected  to  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  had 
been  followed,  contending,  that 
it  was  irregular  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  to  condemn  a  judge  on 
the  mere  report  of  a  committee. 
He  might  have  been  impeached, 
or,  if  that  mode  of  trial  was  reckon- 
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ed  too  cumbersome  and  tedious,  a 
scire  facias  might  have  been  sued 
out,  to  abrogate  the  patent  of  office, 
or  a  criminal  information  could 
have  been  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
general.  At  all  events,  if  the 
House  determined  on  taking  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  instead 
of  sending  the  case  to  a  jury,  it 
ought  to  have  heard  the  evidence 
at  the  bar,  and  not  proceed,  in  the 
exercise  of  so  high  a  function,  on 
theopinionofa  fewof  its  memb  ers, 
sitting  in  a  select  committee.  The 
present  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  It  was  not  an  extra¬ 
vagant  supposition,  that  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  occasion  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  might  wish  to  get  rid  of  a 
judge,  and  to  put.  another  person 
in  his  place  ;  and  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  effect 
that  object  would  be,  to  obtain  a 
report  from  a  select  committee,  as 
had  been  done  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  In  the  House  it  was  an¬ 
swered,  that  to  hold  that  the  House 
of  Commons  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
ceed  in  such  a  case  on  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  was  to  strip  it  of  one  of 
its  mostimportant  powers.  If  the 
malversation  had  previously  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  trial  at  law,  the 
12th  and  13th  of  William  III, 
ought  not  to  have  been  passed  at 
all.  That  judges  should  be,  as  they 
were,  independent  of  the  Crown, 
no  one  would  question  ;  but  was  a 
judge  to  be  allowed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  law  which  conferred  this 
independence  on  him,  to  neglect 
his  duty  to  the  country  ?  There 
were  many  disqualifications,  short 
of  legal  crimes,  which  would  justi¬ 
fy  the  removal  of  a  judge.  If,  for 
instance,  a  judge  should  be  guilty 
of  gross  and  continued  immorality, 
that  would  justify  the  House  in 
addressing  the  Crown  for  the  re- 
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moval  of  such  a  person  from  the 
bench,  though,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  it  might  not  be  sufficient  for 
a  formal  sentence  to  that  effect. 
Again,  the  absence  of  a  judge  from 
the  realm  —  pretended  indisposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  judge — ad¬ 
vanced  age,  or  infirmities,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  performance  of 
the  judicial  functions — any  of  these 
circumstances  would  justify  the 
House  in  addressing  the  Crown  to 
remove  a  judge.  For,  was  it  to 
be  endured,  that  a  judge,  who  per¬ 
formed  no  duty,  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  draw  his  salary  from  the 
public  funds?  There  were  many 
sufficient  grounds,  then,  for  an 
address  for  the  removal  of  a  judge, 
though  no  legal  crime  might  be 
imputed  to  him.  So,  also,  if  no 
legal  crime  could  be  proved  against 
a  judge  ;  if  a  member  had  a  moral 
conviction  that  a  judge  had  com¬ 
mitted  acts  which  disqualified  him 
for  the  judicial-office,  he  would  be 
justified  in  joining  in  an  address  to 
the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  such 
judge,  without  waiting  for  positive 
proof  of  the  individual’s  guilt.  As 
to  the  proposition,  not  to  regard 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
still  to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar, 
in  the  first  place,  that  was  not 
what  sir  Jonah  asked.  His  coun¬ 
sel  had  only  objected  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  investigation;  he  did  not 
crave  to  be  allowed  to  produce 
evidence.  If  he  chose  to  have 
called  witnesses,  that  was  the  time 
to  have  urged  the  claim;  but  no 
such  request  was  made.  In  truth, 
however,  the  House  was  not  called 
upon  merely  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  the  committee.  It  had,  to  he 
sure,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
but  it  had,  likewise,  all  the  evidence, 
both  parole  and  documentary.  On 
that  evidence,  no  member  pretend- 
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eel  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  sir 
Jonah’s  guilt;  the  documentary 
evidence  alone,  arising  out  of  pa¬ 
pers,  every  one  of  which  was  admit¬ 
ted  by  sir  Jonah  to  be  authentic, 
placed  the  case  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy.  Two  different  op¬ 
portunities  had  been  given  to  the 
accused,  before  two  different  tri¬ 
bunals,  to  explain  and  rebut  that 
evidence,  but  both  of  them  he  had 
neglected.  Even  now,  he  did  not 
tell  the  House  that  he  could  dis¬ 
prove  or  explain  any,  or  what  part 
of  the  evidence ;  and  the  object 
in  view  was  clearly  to  gain  time, 
that  the  session  might  pass  over. — 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  therefore,  mov¬ 
ed,  that  sir  Jonah  should  be  called 
to  the  bar,  and  asked,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  he 
wished  to  produce  ;  but  only  four 
members  supported  the  proposi¬ 
tion. 

On  the  moving  of  the  resolu- 
tion,  that  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  sir  Charles  Wetherell  observed, 
that,  as  a  constitutional  question, 
he  thought  the  address  to  the 
Crown  for  the  removal  of  a  judge 
from  his  office  ought  to  be  founded 
on  evidence  taken  at  the  bar,  and 
not  before  a  select  committee. 
There  were,  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
circumstances  in  the  present  case, 
which  would  justify  a  departure 
from  the  general  rule  for  which  he 
contended,  as  the  charges  here 
were  mainly  dependent  on  written 
documents  of  the  party  accused  ; 
but  then  those  circumstances 
should  be  stated  in  the  resolution, 
as  the  ground  for  departing  from 
what  he  considered  the  constitu¬ 
tional  practice. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  agreed  in 
this  as  a  general  principle;  but  it 


appeared  to  him,  that  the  case  had 
been  legitimately  concluded,  when 
the  counsel  retired  from  the  bar, 
and  that  the  House  would  be  fully 
warranted  in  leaving  the  special 
circumstances  to  be  collected  from 
the  record.  The  resolutions  having 
been  agreed  to, the  House  then  vot- 
ed,  “  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  request¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  the  said  sir  Jonah 
Barrington  to  be  removed  from 
the  office  of  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland.” 
A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  address,  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  agreed  to,  it  was  order- 
eel  to  be  carried  to  the  Lords 
and  their  concurrence  there¬ 
in  requested  at  a  conference. 
The  Lords  having  examined  evi¬ 
dence  at  their  bar,  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed  in  the  address,  and  sir 
Jonah  was  removed. 

Committees  of  the  Llouse  of 
Commons,  and  the  Law  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
had  found  much  to  blame  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  distribution 
of  justice  in  Wales  :  and  an  act 
passed,  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  abolishing  altogether  the 
separate  system  of  Welsh  judica¬ 
ture,  and  annexing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Welsh  judges  to  that  of 
the  judges  of  England.  By  the 
same  bill,  the  number  of  the  latter 
was  increased  from  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen,  one  new  judge  being  added 
to  each  of  the  three  Courts  of 
King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  Courts  were 
abolished,  the  number  of  judges 
in  the  remaining  Court  was  dimi¬ 
nished.  The  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  was  abolished  ;  as  well  as 
the  Commissary  Court,  which 
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had  cognizance  of  all  consistorial 
causes.  One  of  the  four  judges 
of  the  latter  Court  was  retained, 
to  be  used  as  a  commissioner  in 
taking  evidence  in  such  causes, 
to  be  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  changes  was,  to 
add  to  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  its  own  judges  was  di¬ 
minished  from  fifteen  to  thirteen, 
the  diminution  being  effected 
among  the  Lords  Ordinary,  that 
is,  among  the  working  judges, 
who  have  to  perform,  in  the  first 
instance,  almost  all  the  business 
ot  the  Court,  and  on  whose  ability 
to  get  through  with  their  work  it 
entirely  depends  whether  the  eight 
other  judges,  who  sit,  four  and 
four,  in  two  Courts  of  Review,  shall 
have  judgments  before  them  to  be 
reviewed.  While  the  quantity  of 
labour  was  increased,  the  number 
of  effective  labourers  was  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  the  ordinary  result  of 
these  two  principles  was,  to  increase 
the  time  and  expense  of  having 
the  work  done. 

The  subjects  which  we  have 
passed  in  review  in  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  were  the  principal 
topics  thatengaged  the  attention 
of  parliament,  till  the  business  of 
the  session  was  interrupted  by  the 
demise  of  the  king.  His  majesty’s 
health  had  been  in  a  weakly  state 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  did 
not  render  confinement  necessary, 
nor  excite  alarm,  till  directions 
were  given,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  the  malady,  to  counter¬ 
mand  the  orders  and  preparations 
for  the  festivities  with  which  the 
royal  birth-day  was  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  Court  in  the  month 
ot  April.  The  first  bulletin  was 
issued  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 


announced,  that  his  majesty  was 
labouring  under  a  bilious  attack, 
accompanied  by  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  breathing.  The  disorder 
was  afterwards  ascertained  to  have 
been  ossification  of  the  vessels  of 
the  heart.  The  symptoms  con¬ 
tinued  occasionally  to  vary,  the 
patient  enjoying  temporary  inter¬ 
vals  of  comparative  ease;  but  they 
were  not  giving  way,  and  brought 
with  them  such  an  accession  of 
bodily  debility  as  rendered  painful 
even  the  slightest  personal  exer¬ 
tion.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
message  was  sent  down  on  the 
24th  ot  May,  to  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  stating  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  found  it  inconvenient  and 
painful,  to  sign  with  his  own  hand 
those  public  documents  which  re¬ 
quired  the  sign  manual,  and  re¬ 
questing  the  parliament  to  provide 
means  for  the  temporary  discharge 
of  that  function  of  the  Crown 
without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  A  bill  was  immediately 
passed,  allowing  the  sign  manual 
to  be  adhibited  by  a  stamp.  Be¬ 
fore  the  stamp  could  be  affixed, 
it  was  required  that  there  should 
be  previously  endorsed  upon  the 
document,  a  memorandum  de¬ 
scribing  its  nature  and  object, 
signed  by  three  privy  councillors. 
From  this  were  excepted  military 
commissions,  in  which,  on  account 
of  their  great  number,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  sufficient,  that  the 
memorandum  should  be  signed  by 
the  commander  in  chief.  The 
stamp  was  then  to  be  affixed  in 
presence  of  his  majesty,  by  some 
person  whom  his  majesty  should 
command  so  to  do,  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  presence  of  certain 
high  officers  of  state  was  likewise 
required,  to  attest  what  had  been 
done;  and  the  party  actually 
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affixing  the  stamp,  was  to  adjoin 
to  the  royal  signature  the  words, 
“  In  his  majesty’s  presence,  and 
by  his  majesty’s  command,”  and 
subscribe  the  same  with  his  own 
name.  As  the  bill  passed  the 
Commons,  it  was  to  continue  in 
force  till  a  month  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but,  in  the  Lords,  ministers 
themselves  limited  its  duration  to 
the  present  Session, 

The  disease,  under  which  his 
majesty  laboured,  continued  to 
run  its  course,  and  additional 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  mani¬ 
fest  a  breaking-up  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  began  to  shew  themselves. 
The  operation  of  puncturing  the 
legs  was  had  recourse  to,  and 
gave  temporary  relief.  The  patient 
became  liable  to  violent  attacks  of 
coughing  and  expectoration.  On 
more  occasions  than  one,  death 
was  at  the  door,  and  the  parting 
hour  was  delayed  by  the  expedi¬ 
ents  of  surgical  skill.  The  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  the  heart  could  have 
no  other  than  a  mortal  termina¬ 
tion,  though  that  termination  was 
hastened  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel,  during  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing;  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
June,  George  the  IVth  breathed 
his  last. 

From  the  first  announcement 
of  his  illness,  his  decease  had  be¬ 
come  so  much  an  object  of  daily 
expectation,  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  he  had  lived  so 
much  retired  from  his  people,  that 
his  death  excited  a  less  lively  sen¬ 
sation  than  commonly  follows  the 
demise  of  a  sovereign.  There  have 
been  more  popular  monarclis,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word; 
there  have  been  many  who  held 
out  to  their  subjects  a  far  better 
model  of  moral  excellence,  and 


George  IV  was  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  standing  in  im¬ 
mediate  contrast  to  the  long  life 
of  his  most  revered  father.  In 
some  of  the  most  important  rela¬ 
tions  of  life,  too,  he  had  been 
most  unhappy  ;  and  more  than 
all,  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
a  party,  who  never  pardoned  him 
for  having  preferred,  when  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  his  charge,  the  policy 
which  saved  the  honour  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  and  of 
Europe,  to  the  timid  and  unpa¬ 
triotic  counsels  which  would  have 
tied  her  as  another  tributary  to 
the  car  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
Continent.  In  youth,  he  had 
been  extravagant  and  self-indul¬ 
gent,  an  error  which  did  not  make 
him  singular  among  princes  ;  but 
the  mental  acquirements,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished,  were  the  best 
proof  that  even  youth  had  not 
been  spent  unemployed.  His 
bitterest  foes  allowed  to  him  a 
highly  cultivated  understanding, 
and  the  possession  of  an  elegant 
and  discriminating  taste.  He  left 
behind  him  by  far  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  works  of  art,  by  artists  of 
this  country,  which  had  ever  been 
brought  together,  and  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  works  of  art  generally, 
such  as  few  sovereigns  could  boast 
of,  and  no  private  individual  could 
equal,  though  it  was  as  a  private 
individual  that  he  had  collected 
them.  In  his  personal  manners 
he  was  the  model  of  a  prince, 
and  his  character  was  not  tainted 
with  any  unprincely  vices.  The 
elegance  of  his  taste  degenerated, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  into  the  fastidiousness  of 
royalty  :  he  loved  not  to  come 
into  too  close  contact  with  his  In¬ 
feriors,  and  he  thus  incurred  the 
reproach  of  wrapping  himself  up 
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in  the  mere  pride  of  sovereignty, 
distant  and  cold,  an  error  which, 
in  this  country,  it  would  require 
a  multitude  of  virtues  to  cover. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  reign, 
this  seclusion  became  still  deeper, 
in  consequence  of  his  bodily  infir¬ 
mities,  which  disposed  him  more 
and  more  to  a  life  of  ease  and  re¬ 
tirement. 

For  ten  years  before  lie  mounted 
the  throne  as  king,  he  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  empire  as  regent, 
during  the  mental  malady  of  his 
father.  Into  that  period  were 
crowded  the  most  splendid  triumphs 
of  British  story,  and  with  the  name 
of  George  IV,  as  regent,  will  ever 
be  associated  the  proudest  boasts  of 
the  country.  Fie  found  the  empire 
engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with 
a  power  in  whose  grasp  the  other 
states  of  Europe  had  expired,  or 
been  crushed  and  maimed  into  utter 
helplessness ;  he  found  a  clamorous 
and  most  influential  party  in  the 
state,  urging,  by  day  and  by  night, 
the  folly  of  continuing  what  they 
termed  a  hopeless  contest ;  the 
leaders  of  that  party  had  been  the 
companions,  the  guides,  the  political 
teachers  of  his  youth ;  and  they 
fondly  hoped  that  their  own  policy 
would  now  become  that  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  while  power  and  place 
would  be  awaiting  their  acceptance. 
The  prince  regent  decided  other¬ 
wise  :  he  adopted  the  policy  and 
the  firmness  of  his  father ;  he  de¬ 
termined,  happily  for  Europe  and 
his  own  fame,  that  the  honour  of 
Britain  demanded  bold  and  un¬ 
flinching  exertion :  he  cherished 
the  rising  flame  of  liberty  in  Snain, 
instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
seduced  into  the  unmanly  belief  that 
it  was  to  be  disregarded  as  a  false 
and  misleading  illusion  ;  he  main¬ 
tained  the  firm  countenance  and 
hopes  of  the  country,  till,  after 
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a  series  of  triumphs  unparalleled 
in  history,  he  enabled  subjugated 
Europe  to  (i  break  her  chains  on 
the  oppressor's  head/'  and  brought 
his  empire  in  triumph  out  of  the 
most  varied  and  tremendous  con¬ 
test,  against  the  mightiest  military 
despotism  which  the  modern  his¬ 
tory  of  nations  exhibits.  Yet,  it  was 
his  adopting  this  very  part,  that 
provoked,  not  merely  the  political 
opposition,  but  the  virulence  and 
malignant  scurrility,  of  those  who 
found  their  party  influence  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  their  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  disappointed,  by  the  course  on 
which  he  so  fortunately  entered. 
The  mortal  offence  which  he  gave 
lay  m  this,  that  he  refused  to  make 
the  companions  of  his  pleasures, 
the  ministers  of  his  empire.  That 
offence  they  never  forgave.  From 
that  moment,  no  act  of  his  life, 
public  or  private,  was  treated,  by 
them  and  their  organs,  with  any 
approach  to  candour.  Every  weak¬ 
ness  or  failing  was  dragged  forth 
with  unceasing  malignity,  while 
they  forgot  that  it  was  exclusively 
among  the  teachers  and  apostles  of 
their  own  tribe,  that  his  character 
had  been  formed,  and  that  nothing 
belonging  to  it,- which  ought  not 
to  have  belonged  to  it,  had  sprung 
up  except  under  their  own  tuition 
and  example.  In  his  domestic 
policy,  it  is  little  praise  to  a  British 
sovereign  to  say,  that  he  betrayed 
no  desire  to  extend  the  prerogative, 
or  curtail  the  just  rights  of  his 
subjects.  His  most,  if  not  his  only, 
unpopular  political  act,  was  among 
his  last, — the  yielding  what  was 
called  Catholic  Emancipation.  On 
that  measure  he  allowed  himself  too 
easily  to  he  misled  by  the  represent¬ 
ations  of  men  who,  on  such  a 
question,  he  had  every  reason  to 
think,  would  he  the  last  to  advise 
what  was  unsafe  and  unpopular. 
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Without  any  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  public  opinion  but  what  mi¬ 
nisters  thought  lit  to  impart  to 
him,  and  anxious  amid  increasing 
relaxation,  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  to  secure  a  smooth  and  easy 
progress  for  public  affairs,  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  oppose  his 
solitary  will  to  a  measure  which 
the  very  champions  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  cause  assured  him  was  both  ne¬ 
cessary  and  most  expedient,  and 
would,  for  the  future,  enable  his 
government  to  take  its  rest  upon  a 
bed  of  roses.  The  king  was  de¬ 
ceived  ;  he  yielded  reluctantly  ; 
and  the  completed  concession  gave 
him  no  pleasure.  But  his  minis¬ 
ters  had  sadly  miscalculated  the 
nature  of  the  couch  which  they 
had  prepared :  they  soon  found 
themselves  in  the  coils  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  which  all  men  but  themselves 
had  seen  lurking  among  the  pe¬ 
rishing  flowers  on  which  they  had 
been  so  anxious  to  lay  themselves 
to  repose. 

So  soon  as  the  decease  of  his 
majesty  was  known,  his  next  bro¬ 
ther,  William  Henry,  duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the 
title  of  William  IV,  and  the  new 
monarch,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  had  rendered  himself  the 
most  popular  of  princes,  by  the 
plainness  of  his  habits  and  manners, 
by  tlie  condescension,  nay,  the  fa¬ 
miliarity.  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  people,  qualities  which  lost  none 
of  their  attraction  by  following 
immediately  on  the  retired  life  of 
his  predecessors.  No  change  took 
place  in  the  government.  He  de¬ 
clared  to  the  ministers,  that  he 
approved  of  their  policy,  and  was 
determined  to  support  them.  But 
a  change  took  place  in  the  feelings 
of  their  most  indispensable  political 
supporters.  The  whigs  were  al¬ 


ready  uneasy  at  having  seen  the 
session  pass  away,  without  any 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  to  a  more  intimate  and  profit¬ 
able  union:  they  had  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  the  government,  on 
every  suitable  occasion,  how  much 
it  was  indebted  to  them  for  its  ex¬ 
istence,  and  how  tenderly  they  had 
treated  it  in  its  weakness,  lest  it 
should  fall  to  pieces  before  having 
received  them  into  its  bosom :  a 
new  reign  was  beginning  ;  a  new 
parliament  was  to  be  chosen  ;  still 
the  ministers  made  no  mention  of 
finding  room  in  the  ministry  for 
their  whig  allies.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  was  prepared  to 
stand  the  chance  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  without  their  assistance  ;  that 
is,  so  far  from  having  gradually 
inclined  to  admit  them,  it  had  re¬ 
solved,  if  possible,  to  place  itself  in 
a  position  which  would  render  it 
independent  of  their  support.  The 
necessary  consequence  was,  that 
the  accommodating  spirit  of  the 
whigs  evanished  ;  and  their  object 
now  was,  not  to  maintain  a  minis¬ 
try  which  many  of  them  had  de¬ 
scribed  throughout  the  session  as 
peculiarly  honest  and  well  mean¬ 
ing,  but  to  turn  out  a  ministry 
which,  whether  honest  and  well 
meaning  or  not,  had  left  to  them¬ 
selves  only  disappointed  ambition, 
and  baffled  hopes. 

They  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  trying  their  strength.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  the  new  king  sent 
down  his  first  Message  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  following  words: — 
cf  The  King  feels  assured  that  the 
House  entertains  a  just  sense  of 
the  loss  which  his  Majesty  and  the 
country  have  sustained  in  the  death 
of  his  Majesty’s  lamented  brother, 
the  late  King,  and  that  the  House 
sympathises  with  his  Majesty  in 
the  deep  affliction  in  which  his 
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Majesty  is  plunged  by  this  mourn¬ 
ful  event.  The  King,  taking  into 
his  serious  consideration  the  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  the  session,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  business, 
feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  any  new  matter, 
which,  by  its  postponement,  would 
tend  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
service.  His  Majesty  has  adverted 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
decrees  the  determination  of  Par¬ 
liament  within  an  early  period 
after  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and 
being  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
much  conducive  to  the  general 
convenience,  and  to  the  public  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  to  call,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  new 
Parliament,  his  Majesty  recom¬ 
mends  the  House  to  make  such 
temporary  provision  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  public  service  in 
the  interval  that  may  elapse 
between  the  close  of  the  present 
session,  and  the  meeting  of  another 
Parliament/’  An  address,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  that  part  of  the  message 
which  related  to  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  was  immediately  moved 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
earl  Grey,  as  the  head  of  the  op¬ 
position,  expressed  his  entire  con¬ 
currence  in  its  terms,  viz.  f£  That 
we  shall  ever  remember  with 
affectionate  gratitude  that  our  late 
sovereign,  under  circumstances  of 
unexampled  difficulty,  maintained 
the  ancient  glory  of  this  country 
in  war  ;  and  during  a  period  of 
long  duration  secured  to  his  people 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  internal 
concord  and  external  peace.”  The 
Commons  exhibited  the  same  har¬ 
mony.  A  similar  address,  moved 
by  Mr.  Peel,  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  declared,  that  he 
concurred  in  it,  because  he  could 
do  so  without  abandoning  a  single 
public  principle,  or  compromising 
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a  single  personal  feeling ;  because 
he  agreed  with  the  mover,  that  the 
reign  of  his  late  majesty,  which 
had  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  one  to 
which  they  must  all  look  back 
with  great  satisfaction,  whether 
they  considered  its  external  reputa¬ 
tion,  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
people,  or  the  great  and  salutary 
improvements  which  had  gradually 
been  made  in  our  internal  policy. 
Strange,  that  lord  Grey  or  Mr. 
Brougham  should  have  forgotten, 
that  every  measure  by  which  his 
late  majesty  had  procured  for  his 
empire  “  external  reputation”- — 
every  exertion  by  which  “  under 
circumstances  of  unexampled  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  had  maintained  the  an¬ 
cient  glory  of  this  country,”  had 
been  denounced  by  themselves  and 
their  party,  a  thousand  times  over, 
as  measures  of  desperate,  infatu¬ 
ated,  corrupt,  and  ruinous  policy  ! 

On  the  following  day,  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  address  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  all 
harmony  had  disappeared.  The 
king  had  recommended  that  par¬ 
liament  should  make  provision  for 
carrying  on  the  public  service,  and 
then  it  would  be  dissolved.  rl  he 
whigs  resolved  to  insist  that  par¬ 
liament  should  continue  to  sit,  until 
a  bill  could  be  carried  through,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  regency,  in  case  the  new 
king  should  die  before  the  new 
parliament  could  meet — the  heir 
presumptive,  the  infant  of  the  late 
duke  of  Kent,  being  a  minor.  The 
ministers  having  moved,  in  both 
Houses,  an  address,  simply  stat-  ~ 
ing,  that  they  would  make  the  tem¬ 
porary  provision  recommended  in 
the  royal  message,  earl  Grey  in 
the  Lords,  and  lord  Althorp  in 
the  Commons,  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
address  should  be  postponed  to  the 
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following  day.  They  objected,  ge¬ 
nerally,  to  the  dissolution  of  par¬ 
liament,  when  so  many  important 
bills  were  pending,  and  insisted 
more  specifically  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  a  possible  demise 
of  the  Crown  during  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  before  a  new 
parliament  could  assemble.  They 
argued,  that  there  was  no  inconve¬ 
nience  in  continuing  to  sit,  and 
there  was  a  monstrous  hazard  in 
leaving  the  possibility  of  the  coun¬ 
try  being  without  a  government, 
for  even  the  shortest  period.  This 
was  not  a  common  case.  In  former 
cases,  if  a  demise  of  the  Crown 
happened  when  no  parliament  was 
sitting,  or  in  existence,  there  was 
a  major  heir  immediately  to  take 
up  the  sovereign  authority.  But 
here  the  heir  presumptive  was  an 
infant.  The  law,  however,  re¬ 
cognised  no  minority  ;  all  the  regal 
rights  and  functions  must  descend 
on  the  successor  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
By  leaving  this  question  unsettled, 
they  left  the  country  exposed  to 
this  hazard — that,  while  no  par¬ 
liament  existed,  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  might  come  to  be  vested 
in  an  infant,  without  the  slightest 
provision  being  made  how,  or  by 
whom,  it  couldbe  carried  on.  What 
man  could  compare  the  amount  of 
this  danger  with  the  alleged  incon¬ 
venience  of  providing  against  it  ? 
That  inconvenience  was,  the  sitting 
of  parliament  for  a  month  longer — 
and  why  should  it  not  sit,  when 
so  imperious  a  duty  required  it  ? 
The  bill  might  be  passed,  even 
during  the  time  for  which  parlia¬ 
ment  must  still  necessarily  sit.  At 
all  events,  the  matter  was  so  im¬ 
portant  as  to  make  it  reasonable 
that  parliament  should  have  four- 
and-twenty  hours  more  delibera¬ 
tion  how  to  address  the  Crown. 


The  ministers  answered,  that  the 
very  importance  of  the  question, 
the  difficulties  which  undoubtedly 
would  arise  in  the  course  of  it,  and 
the  caution  with  which  every  part 
of  it  must  be  considered,  were  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  for  not 
hurrying  it  through  at  the  very 
end  of  a  session,  when  members  of 
the  lower  House,  at  least,  would 
be  thinking  much  more  of  the 
elections  for  the  next  parliament, 
than  the  business  of  the  present. 
Who  could  tell  how  long  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  so  weighty  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  last  ?  There  was  no 
pressing  necessity;  there  was  no 
prospect  of  danger  from  the  king’s 
health  ;  on  the  contrary,  lord  Grey 
had  himself  allowed,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  strong  constitution,  and  tem¬ 
perate  habits,  were  likely  to  ensure 
him  a  long  reign.  While  the  in¬ 
convenience,  then,  was  present  and 
positive,  the  imagined  danger  was 
nothing  more  than  a  remote  possi¬ 
bility.  It  was  in  vain  to  say,  that 
the  object  of  the  motion  was  to 
gain  twenty-four  hours’  time  for 
deliberation,  or,  if  that  was  the 
bona  fide  object,  it  was  not  so  that 
the  country  would  consider  it.  te  If 
the  motion  is  agreed  to,”  said  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  ffit  will  be 
viewed  as  a  complete  defeat  of  mi¬ 
nisters.” 

Lord  Grey  declared,  that  the 
bona  fide  intention  of  his  motion 
was,  to  obtain  a  day’s  delay,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Crown  might  thereby 
be  induced  to  come  forward  itself 
with  a  recommendation  to  parlia¬ 
ment  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
regency,  and  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  declared  that  he  believed  him. 
But  his  grace  was  right  in  sus¬ 
pecting  that,  whatever  the  mover’s 
object  might  be,  the  result  was  to 
be  a  trial  of  strength  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  opened  his  eyes  to  this  fact, 


that  all  parties  but  his  own  were 
determined  to  oppose  him ;  not,  per¬ 
haps,  from  any  premeditated  co¬ 
alition,  but  at  least  with  every  ef¬ 
fect  of  one.  Lord  Harrowby,  lord 
Winchilsea,  lord  Eldon,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  the  earl  of  Mansfield, 
and  lord  WharnclifFe,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  stated  their  determination 
to  vote  for  the  amendment.  Even 
lord  Goderich,  who  had  been  al¬ 
most  the  financial  minister  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  fell  off,  and  declared  he  would 
vote  against  the  government.  The 
ministers  and  their  friends  lost 
temper,  and  railed  against  e(  the 
unnatural  coalition,’'  which  they 
said  was  now  shown  to  have  taken 
place  between  parties  the  most  op¬ 
posed  in  principle.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  called  on  lord  Grey  to  re¬ 
member  the  confidence  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  large  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  which  he  acknowledged  he 
owed  to  it,  for  “  the  great  measure 
of  last  session” — -an  unfortunate 
topic,  for  every  allusion  to  it,  by 
way  of  conciliating  the  whigs,  only 
called  up  anew  the  motives  which 
had  arrayed  the  most  influential  of 
the  tories  against  the  government. 
Any  attempt  to  overturn  the  go¬ 
vernment  came,  he  thought,  with 
a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  that 
noble  Earl  and  his  adherents.  “  I 
rejoice,  however,”  continued  lord 
Ellenborough,  “  that  we  know  at 
last  who  are  our  real  opponents, 
and  who  our  friends,  even  though 
I  do  see,  and  I  must  say  unex¬ 
pectedly,  the  noble  earl  at  length 
arrayed  against  us.”  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  declared,  that  coalition  there 
was  none.  The  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  last  year — the  deep  in¬ 
terest  which,  in  common  with  other 
of  their  lordships,  he  took  in  the 
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measure  which  was  then  carried — 
the  indignation  which  he  felt,  in 
common  with  other  noble  lords,  with 
reference  to  that  measure  —  had, 
during  the  present  session,  fastened 
and  united  those  bonds  which  con¬ 
nected  him,  by  a  feeling  of  princi¬ 
ple,  with  many  noble  lords.  They 
might  have  acted  together  ;  and,  in 
the  few  debates  which  had  taken 
place,  there  might  have  been  a  co¬ 
incidence  of  opinion  amongst  some 
who  formerly  did  not  agree  on 
many  subjects :  but  there  was  no 
coalition.  This  he  repeated  on 
the  part  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  although  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  constituted  their 
organ.  He  knew  that  the  bond 
which  united  them  together  was 
a  want  of  confidence  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  government— a  determination 
not  to  support  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters — -and  to  bring  forward  such 
measures  as  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  public  interest :  for  the  present 
government,  said  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  is  a  government  of  mere  ex¬ 
pediency,  full  of  vacillating  pro¬ 
posals,  never  daring  to  propose  and 
support  measures  on  their  own  pro¬ 
per  grounds.  Earl  Grey,  in  reply 
to  the  complaints  of  lord  Ellen¬ 
borough,  assured  the  Elouse,  that 
he  had  never  either  felt  or  expressed 
confidence  in  the  government.  They 
had  done  well  in  carrying  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  bill :  thev  had  received  all 

s  a' 

the  political  and  personal  support 
he  could  give  ;  that  support,  he 
could  not  but  feel,  was  of  some  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  cause ;  but  he  claimed 
no  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  owed 
none.  As  to  general  confidence  in 
ministers,  that  was  an  idea  which 
never  entered  his  mind.  Eiis  pub¬ 
lic  declarations  must  be  known  to 
some  of  their  lordships,  and  he  was 
certain  that  in  private  he  had  often 
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made  the  same  statement.  He 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  belief 
of  the  incapacity  of  ministers,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  them.  Looking  to  all 
that  had  passed  in  the  last  year, 
he  must  say,  that  several  of  the 
measures  which  were  pursued  were 
not  calculated  to  uphold  either  the 
character,  or  the  reputation,  or  the 
honour,  or  the  power,  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Let  the  House  mark  the 
vacillating  policy  which  had  been 
adopted.  Let  them  examine  the 
manner  in  which  measures  had 
been  brought  before  Parliament  ; 
first  in  one  shape,  then  with¬ 
drawn,  then  altered  and  explained, 
and  ultimately  rendered  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  ever.  They  were 
by  this  means  thrown  into  such  a 
state  of  confusion,  that  no  person 
affected  by  them,  whether  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  agricultural,  commer¬ 
cial,  or  shipping  interest,  knew 
what  they  meant,  or  what  to 
think  of  them.  He  here  merely 
stated  that  which  was  forced  on  him 
by  what  he  had  repeatedly  observ¬ 
ed,  and  he  believed,  when  he  stated 
that  sentiment,  he  spoke  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  four-fifths  of  the  country. 

On  the  division,  ministers  had 
a  majority  of  44  ;  there  being  100 
votes  against  the  amendment,  and 
56  in  its  favour :  but  the  debate 
was  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was 
plain  that  their  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ing,  by  balancing  and  trimming 
their  measures,  so  as  to  secure  the 
aid  of  one  section  of  those  who 
trusted  them  not,  against  another, 
was  at  an  end.  The  secret  was 
out,  and  all  sections  were  deter¬ 
mined  it  should  be  employed  no 
more. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
number  of  speakers  was  smaller, 
but  the  language  was  still  more  bit¬ 
ter.  Lord  Althorp’s  amendment 


was  supported  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell.  The  last  declared,  that  no 
member  could  vote  against  the 
amendment,  except  on  the  ground 
of  implicit  confidence  in  ministers, 
and  that  confidence  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  give  them.  One 
after  another,  their  propositions,  if 
not  rejected,  had  been  so  taken  by 
the  House,  that,  when  the  end  of 
the  session  approached,  half  of  them 
were  obliged  to  be  thrown  over¬ 
board.  This  fact  of  itself  was  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  with  which 
they  conducted  their  affairs.  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  took  Mr.  Huskisson 
to  task  for  inconsistency,  telling  him 
that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten, 
that  for  twenty  years  he  had  been 
as  intimately  connected,  as  man 
could  be,  with  governments,  which 
had  never  thought  of  consulting 
parliament  regarding  a  proposed 
dissolution,  and  especially  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  in  1820 — 
whereupon  Mr.  Huskisson,  recol¬ 
lecting  that  the  Catholic  bill  was 
not  much  more  than  a  year  old, 
excited  the  merriment  of  the  House 
by  gravely  replying,  “  I  am  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  bow  to  any  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  consistency  from 
the  right  hon.  Secretary.”  But 
the  feeling  of  the  party  to  which 
the  ministers  had  been  indebted 
for  existence  during  the  session, 
was  more  clearly  brought  out  in 
an  extraordinary  speech  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  which,  however  disor¬ 
derly,  was  a  most  distinct  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  temper  in  which  lie 
and  his  friends  were  now  to  act. 
On  the  division,  ministers  had 
been  successful  only  by  a  majority 
of  46,  the  votes  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  being  139>  and  against  it 
185.  Lord  Althorp  immediately 
moved  another  amendment,  “  That 
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liis  Majesty’s  faithful  Commons 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state, 
that  if  his  Majesty  should  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  pro¬ 
viding  against  the  danger  to  which 
the  realm  might  he  exposed  from 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  faithful  Commons  would  be 
ready  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
his  Majesty  should  recommend  for 
that  purpose” — which  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  47-  There 
was  no  new  debate ;  but  Mr. 
Brougham  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  idea, 
that  to  leave  government  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  would  compel  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  ministers.  “  It  is  an  argu¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Brougham, “which 
I  acknowledge  I  have  not  heard  in 
this  House,  viz.  f  If  you  leave  go¬ 
vernment  in  a  minority,  I  will  re¬ 
sign,  and  where  will  you  get  a 
field-marshal  to  superintend  your 
finances  and  your  law  courts  ?’  If 
I  had  had  the  misfortune  to  hear 
such  a  threat  uttered  in  this  place, 
I  would  have  stated  the  grounds  on 
which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to 
listen  to  the  threat,  but  to  look  with 
equal  mind  on  what  some  might 
consider  the  last  national  calamity. 
I  conceive  it  barely  possible  for  the 
united  kingdom  to  bear  the  going 
out  of  office  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  ministers.  Let 
them  not  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  soul,  and  indulge  fond 
hopes  from  the  measure  they  con¬ 
template;  that  hope  may  meet  with 
such  a  disappointment  that  they 
may  look  back  even  to  this  parlia¬ 
ment  with  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  memory.  The  day  of  force  has 
gone  by  ;  lie  who  would  rule  this 
country  by  royal  favour,  or  by  mi¬ 
litary  power,  may  be  hurled  down 
from  his  height.  Him  I  accuse  not 
— I  accuse  you  (addressing  the 
ministerial  benches),  his  flatterers, 


his  mean,  fawning  parasites.”  (loud 
cheers.) — Sir  R.  Feel,  with  great 
vehemence,  interrupted  him. —  I 
ask  the  hen.  and  learned  member 
if  he  means  to  accuse  me  of  being 
such?  The  hon.  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  addressed  himself  to  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  said,  ‘  I 
mean  to  accuse  you ,  his  flatterers, 
his  fawning  parasites.’  I  am  sit¬ 
ting  on  this  side  of  the  House  ;  I 
am  the  representative  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  who  sit  here ;  but  I 
put  the  question  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman- — not  on  their 
behalf,  but  as  an  individual — and 
I  ask,  “  does  he  presume  to  say  of 
me,”  (loud  shouts  drowned  the 
right  hon.  gentleman’s  voice)  “does 
he  presume  to  say  of  me,  that  I 
am  the  mean,  fawning  parasite  of 
any  man  ?”  (Loud  cries  of  “  Hear, 
hear,”  “Chair,”  “Mr. Brougham.”) 
— Mr.  Brougham. — “  I  answer  the 
question  by  asking  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  if,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  two  or  three  sessions  in 
which  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  me  opposed  to  him,  he 
has  seen  any  thing  which  made  it 
likely  that  I  should  treat  him  dis¬ 
respectfully,  as  he,  it  would  seem, 
chooses  to  think  I  have  done?  If 
my  conduct  towards  him,  both  as 
to  words  and  deeds,  has  never  had 
the  least  tendency  to  treat  him  with 
personal  incivility,  he  must  acquit 
me  on  this  occasion.  It  is  absurd, 
it  is  ridiculous,  to  suppose  I  meant 
to  allude  to  him  ;  no,  I  allude  to 
the  votes  which  have  passed,  to 
the  resolutions  which  have  been 
come  to,  to  the  cries  which  have 
been  heard,  and  I  have  as  much 
right  to  answer  those  cries  as  they 
to  utter  them.  If  I  am  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  cheer  from  the  minis¬ 
terial  side,  I  Lave  aright  to  impute 
that  interruption  to  what  I  please 
(‘  No,  no’) — not  to  motives,  but 
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to  tendencies.  I  spoke  of  parasites 
as  the  pessimum  genus  inimicorum. 
This  shall  ever  be  my  course  of 
conduct,  and  this  is  the  course  of 
conduct  which  it  behoves  the  House 
to  adopt.” — Sir  Robert  Peel  said, 
that  he  did  not  suspect  the  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman  of  any  de¬ 
liberate  intention  of  offending  him 
by  a  personal  comment,  or  even  to 
offend  any  one ;  but  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman  had  with¬ 
drawn  the  allusions  altogether,  than 
to  attempt  an  exposition  which  was 
not  very  satisfactory.  He  had  a 
perfect  right  to  attack  ministers, 
but  he  had  no  right  to  accuse  men 
of  being  flatterers,  who  were  as  in¬ 
dependent  as  he  was.  It  was  a 
bad  example  to  set.  He  (sir  R. 
Peel)  would  make  the  retractation 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man.  Pie  was  convinced  that  the 
expressions  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  him,  and  that  they  were 
uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
increased  by  interruption.- — Mr. 
Brougham  assented  to  the  correct- 
ness  of  this  statement,  and  allowed 
that  he  might  have  been  a  little 
warmer  than  usual.  Never  was 
there  a  less  adroit  backing  out  from 
an  embarrassment,  occasioned  by 
an  outrageous  attack.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  assault  betokened  a 
temper  prone  to  forget,  when  under 
high  excitation,  both  j  ustice  and  mo¬ 
deration  ;  but  surely  nothing  more 
was  required  to  convince  ministers, 
that  the  watchword  of  their  whig 
friends  would  henceforth  be  war 
even  to  the  knife. 

The  few  matters  of  business, 
which  ministers  had  determined  to 
finish,  having  been  hurried  through 
both  Houses,  parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  by  his  Majesty  in  person, 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  when  he  deli¬ 
vered  the  following  speech : 


“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

“  On  this  first  occasion  of  meet¬ 
ing  you,  I  am  desirous  of  repeating 
to  you,  in  person,  my  cordial  thanks 
for  those  assurances  of  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affectionate  attachment 
which  you  conveyed  to  me  on  the 
demise  of  my  lamented  brother, 
and  on  my  accession  to  the  throne 
of  my  ancestors. 

“  I  ascend  that  throne  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  sacred  duties 
which  devolve  upon  me,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  affection  of  my 
faithful  subjects,  and  on  the  sup¬ 
port  and  co-operation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  with  an  humble  and 
earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
that  he  will  prosper  my  anxious 
endeavours  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  free  and  loyal  people. 

“  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  find  myself  enabled  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  This  tran¬ 
quillity  it  will  be  the  object  of  my 
constant  endeavours  to  preserve, 
and  the  assurances  which  I  receive 
from  my  Allies,  and  from  all  Fo¬ 
reign  Powers,  are  dictated  in  a 
similar  spirit. 

“  I  trust  the  good  understand¬ 
ing  which  prevails  upon  subjects  of 
common  interest,  and  the  deep  con¬ 
cern  which  every  State  must  have 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world,  will  ensure  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  those  matters  which 
still  remain  to  be  finally  arranged. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons ; 

I  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
which  you  have  granted,  and  for 
the  provision  which  you  have  made 
for  several  branches  of  the  public 
service  during  that  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  which  must  elapse  before 
a  new  Parliament  can  be  assem¬ 
bled. 

ff  I  cordially  congratulate  you 
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on  the  diminution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
charge  of  the  public  Debt,  and  on 
the  relief  which  you  have  afforded 
to  my  people  by  the  repeal  of  some 
of  those  taxes  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  pressed  heavily  upon  them. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  my  pru¬ 
dent  and  economical  administration 
of  the  supplies  which  you  have 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  upon 
my  readiness  to  concur  in  every 
diminution  of  the  public  charge 
which  can  be  effected  consistently 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
the  maintenance  of  national  faith, 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

“  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this 
Session,  and  take  my  leave  of  the 
present  Parliament,  without  ex¬ 
pressing  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
zeal  which  you  have  manifested  on 
so  many  occasions  for  the  welfare 
of  my  people. 

“  You  have  wisely  availed  your¬ 
selves  of  the  happy  opportunity  of 
general  peace  and  internal  repose 
calmly  to  review  many  of  the  laws 
and  judicial  establishments  of  the 
country,  and  you  have  applied  such 
cautious  and  well-considered  re¬ 
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forms  as  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  venerable  institutions, 
and  are  calculated  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

“  You  have  removed  the  civil 
disqualifications  which  affected  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  classes  of  my 
people. 

“  While  I  declare,  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  my  fixed  intention  to  main¬ 
tain,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion  esta¬ 
blished  by  law,  let  me,  at  the  same 
time,  express  my  earnest  hope,  that 
the  animosities  which  have  prevailed 
on  account  of  religious  distinctions 
may  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Parliament  with  respect 
to  those  distinctions  having  been 
irrevocably  pronounced,  my  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  will  unite  with  me  in 
advancing  the  great  object  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Legislature,  and  in 
promoting  that  spirit  of  domestic 
concord  and  peace  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  surest  basis  of  our  na¬ 
tional  strength  and  happiness.” 

Next  day,  parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  proclamation,  and  writs 
were  ordered  to  be  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  new  one,  the  writs  to 
be  returnable  on  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


State  of  Parties  at  the  close  of  the  Session — Effect  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Movements  in  France  and  Belgium  on  the  Internal  Political 
State  of  England — Feebleness  of  the  Ministry— -The  Elections— 
State  of  Ireland — Disturbances  among  the  Agricultural  Population 
in  many  Parts  of  England — Meeting  of  the  New  Parliament — 
Speech  from  the  Throne — Discussions  on  the  Address — Mr. 

Brougham’ s  Views  of  Parliamentary  Reform — Symptoms  of  keen 
Opposition  to  Ministers — Postponement  of  their  Majesties’  intended 
Visit  to  the  City  of  London — Discussions  in  Parliament  on  that 
Subject — Majority  against  the  Ministers  on  a  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Civil  List — -The  Ministers  resign — New  Ministry 
formed  by  Earl  Grey. 


THE  progress  of  the  session 
which  had  just  closed,  had 
broken  up  that  alliance  between 
ministers  and  the  whigs,  by  which 
the  former  had  been  enabled  to 
maintain  themselves  in  office.  The 
alliance,  while  it  lasted,  had  only 
widened  the  breach  between  the 
government  and  the  large  and  in¬ 
fluential  body  of  its  former  friends, 
who  had  been  separated  from  it  by 
its  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  bill.  The  whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  disappointed 
in  all  their  hopes.  They  had  served, 
but  the  due  wages  of  their  service 
had  been  refused  :  they  had  spent 
the  session  in  keeping  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  office :  at  its  termi¬ 
nation  they  found  themselves  even 
farther  removed  from  sharing  of¬ 
fice  with  his  grace  than  they  had 
been  at  its  commencement :  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  cajoled 
and  deceived  ;  and  they  came  to  the 
general  election  in  a  spirit  of 
bitter  and  determined  opposition. 

To  oust  the  ministrv  was  now  their 

•/ 

avowed  object,  and  whoever  pro¬ 
fessed  the  same  object  was  their 


friend.  The  hostility  of  the  tones 
rested  on  different  grounds,  but  it 
was  equally  formidable.  Thus  the 
ministry  was  forced  to  an  election 
in  face  of  the  combined  opposition 
of  the  two  parties,  by  playing  off 
one  of  which  against  the  other,  it 
had  flattered  itself  with  being  able 
to  retain  its  power.  Yet  the  op¬ 
position  was  not  stated  on  any 
special  ground.  No  particular 
measures  of  the  ministry  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  justly  exposing  it  to 
condemnation,  for  in  all  its  mea¬ 
sures  of  importance  the  whigs  had 
borne  a  share.  It  was  not  accused 
of  governing  the  country  by  an 
illiberal  policy,  for  it  had  risked  its 
existence  to  administer  the  pa¬ 
nacea  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  had  adopted  all  the  modern 
doctrines  of  mercantile  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  held  up  to 
odium  as  being  an  extravagant  and 
expensive  ministry,  for  it  had  gone 
as  far  in  retrenchment,  as,  to  the 
great  and  more  reasonable  body 
of  the  whigs  themselves,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  prudent  or  practicable, 
and  many  of  their  leading  members 
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had  characterised  it  as  an  honest 
and  well-meaning  government,  un¬ 
til  they  discovered,  towards  the  end 
of  the  session,  that  its  good  inten¬ 
tions  did  not  go  the  length  of  call- 
ing  them  to  aid  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs.  The  mani¬ 
festos  of  the  whigs  attacked  it 
on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  The 
duke  of  Wellington,  they  said,  was 
a  mere  domineering  monopolizer, 
unfitted  to  conduct  alone  the  civil 
government  of  the  nation,  and  yet 
determined  to  be  surrounded  only 
by  men  of  mean  capacity,  and  de¬ 
pendent  spirit,  who  would  act  as 
his  unthinking  tools.  “  The  duke 
of  Wellington,”  they  declared, 
“  must  render  himself  far  more 
precious  than  he  has  thus  far  done, 
even  by  all  his  great  services,  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  England  will 
continue  to  submit  to  him  as  their 
ruler,  if  the  only  terms  on  which 
he  will  consent  to  trample  upon 
them  are  thehaving  such  colleagues 
as  lord  Aberdeen  to  manage  our 
relations  with  the  Polignacs  and 
Metternichs  ;  lord  Lyndhurst,  to 
show  how  much  worse  the  Court 
of  Chancerv  can  be  conducted  than 

J 

by  lord  Eldon — by  indolent  inca¬ 
pacity,  than  by  dilatory  genius — 
and  lord  Ellenborough,  incredible  ! 
to  dispose  of  India.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
would  be  a  useful  and  a  popular 
member  of  any  government ;  but 
lie  must  consent  to  have  signifi¬ 
cant  figures  with  him,  and  not,  by 
the  vain  effort  of  giving  value  to 
a  row  of  ciphers,  expose  himself  to 
the  derision  of  the  nation.  The 
notion  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
alone  being  able  to  govern  the 
country  as  prime  minister,  arose 
from  the  disunion  of  some  parties, 
now  no  more — the  want  of  deci¬ 
sion  in  some  individuals,  now  little 
regarded — the  dislike  of  office  in 
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others,  now  likely  to  be  overcome; 
but  above  all  from  what  was  held 
necessary  in  the  late  king's  time — 
namely,  ci  firm  man  to  control  him. 
A  king  who  had  no  childish  fancies 
to  gratify — who  did  not  one  day 
want  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  at  the 
risk  of  a  civil  war — another  day  to 
build  palaces  at  the  cost  of  a  mil¬ 
lion — who  had  no  minions  to  rule 
over  him,  and  no  personal  spites  to 
gratify,  would  never  have  required 
an  unyielding  minister  to  keep  him 
in  order  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  premier, 
would  not  have  been  felt.  With 
the  duke’s  failures  abroad,  and  the 
deplorable  state  of  his  parliamentary 
campaign  at  home,  much  of  this 
supposed  necessity,  even  during  the 
king’s  life,  had  disappeared,  and 
men  had  begun  to  find  out  that 
other  qualities  were  wanted  in  a 
minister  than  those  which  any 
ignorant  and  obstinate,  yet  bold 
individual,  possesses  equally  with 
his  grace.  But  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all 
that  remained  of  the  delusion,  re¬ 
stores  to  the  country  the  chance, 
at  least,  of  a  respectable  govern¬ 
ment  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  presents  to  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  the  fair  choice,  of  either  ceas¬ 
ing  to  govern  at  all,  or  being  con¬ 
tent  to  govern  with  colleagues  fit 
for  the  service  of  the  state.”  These 
were  the  views  put  forth  by  the 
whig  pamphleteers,  and  shewed 
clearly  enough  that  they  were 
ready  to  make  common  cause  with 
any  man  whose  aid  might  enable 
them  to  storm  the  cabinet.  The 
offended  tories  did  not  act  with 
them  in  deliberate  or  formal  con¬ 
cert,  but  their  influence  operated 
in  the  same  direction.  They  were 
equally  anxious  to  oust  a  ministry 
which  had  betrayed  and  deceived 
them  ;  and  they  did  not  consider 
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with,  sufficient  care,  in  what  quar¬ 
ter  the  successors  of  that  ministry 
were  to  be  looked  for. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  which 
was  thus  at  work  in  all  quarters, 
suddenly  gained  a  mighty  addition 
of  strength  by  the  events  of  which 
the  Continent  became  the  scene. 
Scarcely  had  parliament  been  dis¬ 
solved,  when  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  'overturned,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion  as  unexpected  as  were  the 
measures  which  directly  led  to  it. 
The  French  executive,  finding  that 
the  new  elections  only  increased  the 
number  of  its  opponents  in  the  le¬ 
gislative  body,  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  the  constitution.  By  a  mere 
royal  ordinance,  it  abolished  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  cancelled  the 
existing  system  of  representation, 
and  fashioned  for  the  kingdom  a 
new  system  of  election,  which 
would  produce  a  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  more  obedient  to  the  royal 
will.  Paris  rose  in  arms  against  the 
unconstitutional  decrees,  and  arm¬ 
ed  troops  were  opposed  to  an  armed 
rabble.  Misconduct  and  want  of 
faith  in  the  former,  left  the  victory 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The 
troops  of  the  line  refused  to  act  ; 
the  guards,  after  two  days’  fruitless 
resistance  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
were  forced  to  retire  from  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  members  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  who  were  in  Paris, 
assumed  the  government.  Amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  triumphant 
and  armed  populace,  they  cut  off, 
by  their  own  decree,  one-third 
part  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  they 
excluded  Charles  X.,  and  all  his 
descendants,  from  the  throne ;  they 
made  a  present  of  their  Crown  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  the 
royal  line  of  the  Bourbons  were 
once  more  sent  forth  as  exiles,  to 
seek  a  retreat  in  a  foreign  land. 


The  rapidity  of  these  events,  and 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  people  over  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  an  established  govern¬ 
ment,  infected  every  corner  of 
Europe.  In  a  short  time  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brussels  rose  in  in¬ 
surrection  against  local  taxes. 
Plaving  succeeded,  they  extended 
their  views  to  the  destruction  of 
the  government,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Netherlands  from  Hol¬ 
land.  They  repulsed  the  king’s 
troops  in  an  attack  upon  Brussels ; 
they  established  a  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  ;  they  convoked  a  na¬ 
tional  congress  ;  they  declared 
the  Netherlands  an  independent 
state ;  they  excluded  the  house  of 
Orange  from  the  throne,  and  set 
about  the  election  of  a  new  king. 
All  over  Europe  the  popular  notion 
seemed  to  be,  that  a  populace  had 
only  to  rise,  in  order  to  make 
armies  and  governments  vanish. 

In  Britain,  these  events  were 
hailed  by  the  whigs  with  loud  and 
clamorous  applause,  as  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  a  new  and  glorious  day  in 
the  history  of  man.  Public  meet- 
ings  were  held,  to  pass  resolutions 
laudatory  of  the  spirit  with  which 
the  people  of  Paris  had  shaken  off 
their  encroaching  despotism ;  de¬ 
putations  were  sent  to  congratu¬ 
late  them  on  their  triumph ;  and 
subscriptions  were  proposed,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  families  of  those  who  had 
suffered  in  the  contest.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  specially  called  on  to 
remark  how  little  they  had  to  fear 
from  military  power,  since  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  been 
able  to  set  it  at  defiance ;  and  how 
clearly  they  were  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  the  government,  since  it 
was  so  clearly  in  their  power  to 
make  the  government  what  they 
chose.  The  French  government, 
moreover,  had  contrived  to  put  it- 
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self  completely  in  the  wrong.  No 
moderate-minded  man  could  justify 
the  despotic  acts  by  which  it  had 
destroyed  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  or  blame  the  resistance 
which  they  had  called  forth.  That 
resistance,  too,  had  been  confined  to 
its  immediate  object  much  more 
successfully  than  could  have  been 
expected,  where  an  armed  populace 
possessed  all  power.  Except  dur¬ 
ing  the  actual  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  no  blood  had  been 
shed ;  property  had  been  respected ; 
the  head  of  the  government  had 
been  changed,  but  its  monarchical 
form  had  been  preserved,  though 
with  a  new  intermixture  of  popu¬ 
lar  elements. 

The  excitation  of  these  events, 
falling  in  with  the  period  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  election,  acted  unfavourably 
for  the  ministry  in  two  ways.  It 
was  imputed  to  them  that  they 
had  been  privy  to  the  despotic  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  French  government: 
that  Polignac  had  been  made  minis¬ 
ter  by  the  influence  of  Wellington  ; 
and  that  the  latter,  if  he  had  not 
suggested,  had  highly  approved  of 
his  policy,  though  he  might  now 
dislike  the  rashness  with  which  its 
execution  had  been  attempted. 
The  imputation  was  absurd ;  no 
sensible  or  fair  man  believed  it  ; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
new  government  of  France  was 
recognized,  shewed  that  it  had 
been  undeserved ;  but  it  served 
the  purposes  of  popular  declama¬ 
tion,  and  was  made  use  of  to  press 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  ministry 
which  would  encourage,  rather 
than  regard  with  unfriendly  eyes, 
the  course  of  popular  commotion 
on  which  the  nations  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  seemed  to  be  entering. 
Many  a  good  Englishman  might 
wish  to  see  the  downfall  of  French, 
or  Spanish,  or  Austrian  despotism  ; 
V ol»  LXXII. 
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and  all  who  did  so  were  .ailed  on  to 
labour  against  a  government,  which, 
they  were  assured,  would  never  aid 
the  exertions  of  insurgent  liberty 
in  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy.  But 
a  more  mischievous  effect  of  the 
spirit  produced  by  these  events  was, 
that  it  brought  upon  the  field 
the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  a  much  more  prominent 
shape  than  it  commonly  appeared 
in.  For  several  years  that  question 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  for¬ 
gotten.  During  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  it  had  been  brought  before 
parliament,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
various  shapes ;  but  in  none  of 
them  had  it  excited  any  public  in¬ 
terest,  except  when  it  appeared 
under  the  very  modified  forms  of 
giving  the  franchise  of  a  delin¬ 
quent  borough  to  a  populous  place, 
rather  than  to  an  adjoining  hun¬ 
dred,  or  conferring  the  franchise 
on  populous  towns  which  were  un¬ 
represented.  Now,  however,  the 
spirit  of  change  was  abroad,  wild 
and  indiscriminating.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  persuade  men  that 
they  are  entitled  to  that  which  will 
gratify  their  self-pride,  their  vanity, 
and  love  of  power,  especially  when 
they  are  assured  that,  to  secure  it, 
they  have  only  to  demand  it. 
There  was  no  difficulty,  there¬ 
fore,  in  getting  up  meetings,  pe¬ 
titions,  and  addresses,  advocating 
what  was  called  reform,  in  every 
possible  modification  of  unmeaning 
vagueness;  but  all  terminating  in 
this,  that,  however  it  was  to  be 
effected,  the  great  mass  of  living 
beings  was  to  be  admitted  to  a 
more  direct  and  powerful  influence 
in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  all  vindicating  this  imagined 
right  under  the  threat  that  its  re¬ 
fusal  would  lead  to  what  was  termed 
“  a  convulsion” — that  is,  that  the 
populace  of  the  united  kingdom 
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would  follow  the  example  of  their 
brethren  of  Paris,  and  would  not  be 
wrong  in  adopting  so  excellent  a 
model.  The  general  election  took 
place  in  a  period  of  greater  public 
excitation,  directed  towards  great 
changes  in  the  frame  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  than  had  occurred  since 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  without  any  of  the  re¬ 
straints  which  the  warning  excesses 
that  accompanied  that  event  had 
then  imposed  on  the  restless  love 
of  innovation. 

As  the  result  of  all  these  causes, 
added  to  the  unreconciled  enmi¬ 
ty  of  old  friends,  and  the  now  open 
hostility  of  temporizing  allies,  the 
elections,  taken  as  a  whole,  termi¬ 
nated  unfavourably  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  Wherever  the  elections  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  character  of  being 
popular,  no  candidate  found  him¬ 
self  a  gainer  by  announcing  that 
he  had  been,  or  intended  to  be, 
an  adherent  of  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  was  only  under  such 
elections  that  ministers  could  hope 
to  gaki-  In  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  great  borough-proprietors 
was  concerned,  the  consequences 
were  already  known  ;  the  duke  of 
Wellington  knew,  for  instance, 
that  members  returned  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
were  members  returned  against 
him,  and  he  knew  how  the  borough 
proprietors,  whig  and  tory,  were 
of  one  mind  concerning  him.  Even 
where  an  opposition  was  got  up,  to 
resist  the  influence  of  a  borough 
proprietor  hostile  to  ministers, 
ministers  could  not  safely  give  it 
their  aid  :  for  such  an  opposition  " 
always  proceeded  on  the  footing  of 
popular  election,  and  the  man  so 
chosen  was  sure  to  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
formers.  In  a  thousand  ways  they 
felt  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
alienating  friends  without  pacifying 


enemies.  They  lent  all  their  aid 
to  oust  Mr.  C.  Grant  from  the 
Scottish  county  of  Inverness,  and 
they  were  defeated.  A  brother  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  stood  for  Nor¬ 
wich  ;  a  brother  of  Mr.  Grant  op¬ 
posed  him,  and  beat  him.  An¬ 
other  brother  of  the  Secretary 
stood  a  contest  for  Newcastle-un- 
der-Line, but  he,  too,  was  defeated; 
and  Mr.  Dawson,  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  same  minister,  after  being 
driven  out  of  his  Irish  county,  at¬ 
tempted  a  struggle  in  another 
place,  but  was  compelled  to  give 
it  up  as  hopeless.  Not  one  cabi¬ 
net  minister  obtained  a  seat  by  any 
thing  approaching  to  open  and  po¬ 
pular  election.  Liverpool  again 
returned  Mr.  Huskisson  and  gene¬ 
ral  Gascoyne,  both  of  them  hostile, 
though  on  different  grounds,  to  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Hume  found  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  the  multitudinous 
freeholders  of  Middlesex ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
long  career,  came  into  parliament 
untrammelled  by  patronage.  The 
county  of  York  went  a-begging  : 
at  a  meeting  of  freeholders,  it  was 
determined  to  invite  Mr.  Brougham 
to  accept  one  of  the  four  vacant 
places.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  com¬ 
ply  :  the  expense  of  a  contest,  which 
would  have  frightened  him  away, 
if  it  had  been  seriously  threaten¬ 
ed,  prevented  the  appearance  of 
any  serious  opposition,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  took  his  place  as  mem¬ 
ber  for  a  county  with  which  he 
had  no  earthly  connection.  An 
opposition  colleague  was  given  to 
Mr.  Coke  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  another  to  Mr.  Denison, 
in  Surrey.  Devonshire  was  car¬ 
ried  by  lord  Ebrington,  a  vehement 
whig,  and  the  support  of  the  same 
party  seated  sir  Thomas  Acland,  an 
ever-changing  liberal,  as  his  col¬ 
league,  In  Cambridgeshire,  the  Rut¬ 
land  family  had  long  ruled  superior. 
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and  they  were  one  of  the  few  great 
families  which  adhered  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  the  duke  having  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  at  the  fiat  of  the  minister. 
In  the  contest  for  the  county,  all 
his  grace’s  influence  was  defeated. 
The  general  result  of  the  election 
was  considered  to  have  diminished 
by  fifty  the  number  of  votes  on 
which  ministers  could  depend ;  and 
the  relation  in  which  they  now 
stood  to  the  more  popular  part  oi 
the  representation  was  stated  to  be 
as  follows.  Of  the  eighty-two 
members  returned  by  the  forty 
counties  of  England,  only  twenty- 
eight  were  steady  adherents  of  the 
ministry  ;  forty-seven  were  avow¬ 
ed  adherents  of  the  opposition,  and 
seven  of  the  neutral  cast  did  not 
lean  much  to  the  government.  Of 
the  thirteen  great  popular  cities 
and  boroughs  with  hundreds 
(London,  Westminster,  Aylesbury, 
&c.)  returning  twenty-eight  mem¬ 
bers,  only  three  seats  were  held  by 
decidedly  ministerial  men ;  twenty- 
four  by  men  in  avowed  opposition. 
There  were  sixty-two  other  places 
which  might  have  contests, — being 
more  or  less  open— returning  126 
members.  Of  these,  only  forty- 
seven  were  ministerial, — all  the 
rest  were  avowed  opposition  men, 
save  eight,  whose  leaning  was 
rather  more  against  the  government 
than  for  it.  Of  the  236  men,  then, 
returned  by  elections  more  or  less 
popular,  in  England,  only  seventy- 
nine  were  ministerial  votes;  141 
were  in  avowed  opposition,  and 
sixteen  of  a  neutral  cast.  Minis¬ 
ters,  therefore,  could  look  for  a 
majority  only  among  the  close 
boroughs,  and  the  Scotch  mem- 
hers;  and  unfortunately  for  them, 
the  great  families,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  largest  number  of  close 
boroughs,  were  among  their  oppo¬ 


nents.  Even  Mr.  Croker  lost  his 
election  for  Dublin  University. 
His  connexion  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  save  him  from  the 
punishment  of  having  gone  with 
that  government  on  the  Catholic 
question.  The  most  alarming 
symptom  to  ministers  was  the 
preponderance  ot  county  members 
against  them,  and  for  that  they 
had  to  blame  only  the  timidity  and 
faithlessness  with  which  they  sa¬ 
crificed  all  honest  and  manly  policy, 
and  contemned  the  public  voice, 
to  gain  the  support  of  a  party 
which  was  now  putting  the  knife 
to  their  throats. 

Events,  too,  had  already  con¬ 
vinced  them,  that  the  only  object, 
for  which  they  pretended  to  have 
been  induced  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
had  been  disappointed.  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  they  had  said,  was  to  restore 
civil  peace  to  Ireland;  and  they 
had  been  told  that  it  would  only 
be  used  as  an  instrument  for  work¬ 
ing  out  ulterior  purposes  by  the 
same  system,  of  confusion  and  inti¬ 
midation  to  which  they  were  now 
yielding.  Within  a  few  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  pacifying 
act,  the  magistracy  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  had  found  it  necessary 
to  call  for  military  aid,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers,  to  maintain  the 
public  peace.  This,  however,  was 
represented  to  have  been  merely 
local,  and  to  be  the  outbreaking  of 
particular  animosities,  not  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  general  excitement  directed 
towards  any  public  object.  But 
there  was  no  denying  the  latter 
character  to  the  proceedings  which 
now  took  place.  The  declared 
object  was  nothing  less  than  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  Union  be¬ 
tween  Ireland  and  Britain  ;  that  is, 
a  dismemberment  of  the  empire: 
the  apostle  of  the  creed  was  the 
same  Mr.  O’Connell  who  had  al- 
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ready  been  allowed  to  beard  the 
government.,  and  to  declare  in  what 
absolute  contempt  be  held  it ;  the 
means  of  propagating  the  creed 
were  the  same  system  of  universal 
agitation,  associations,  and  meet¬ 
ings,  which  already  had  been  found 
so  efficacious  as  means  of  intimida¬ 
tion.  The  first  association  was 
formed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  in  Dublin,  under  the  name  of 
“The  Friends  of  Ireland  of  all  Re¬ 
ligious  Persuasions.” — They  put 
forth  a  series  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tive  measures,  all  of  which  were 
declared  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  and  they  an¬ 
nounced  their  determination  to 
combine  and  “  agitate,”  till  every 
one  of  them  should  be  conceded. 
The  most  essential  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  were,  a  repeal  of  the  sublet¬ 
ting  act,  in  its  principle  one  of  the 
most  salutary  ever  passed  by  par¬ 
liament,  a  radical  reform  in  the 
representation,  and,  above  all,  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.  Under  the 
patronage  of  this  new  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation,  all  Ireland  was  again  in 
commotion.  There  was  much  mi¬ 
sery  and  distress  in  the  country  ; 
and  the  people  were  told  that  there 
was  so,  because  Ireland  was  not  go¬ 
verned  by  a  legislature  of  its  own. 
The  lord-lieutenant,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  act  of 
last  session  for  suppressing  the 
Catholic  Association,  prohibited  the 
meetings  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland; 
and  as  Mr.  O’Connell  was  occupied 
in  parliament,  there  was  a  brief 
interruption  in  the  preparations 
for  universal  confusion.  That  de¬ 
magogue,  however,  actually  exhort¬ 
ed  the  people  to  shew  the  danger 
of  resisting  their  demands,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  run  upon  the  banks,  and 
shaking  all  credit.  Fortunately, 
the  absurdity  of  the  advice  was 
equal  to  its  wickedness,  while  the 


most  mischievous  mass  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  consisted  of  persons  who 
could  have  no  pretext  for  running 
to  a  bank  at  all.  The  revolution 
in  France,  however,  and  still  more 
the  success  with  which  the  insur¬ 
gent  Belgians  separated  themselves 
from  Holland,  infused  new  life 
into  the  plans  of  the  Irish  agita¬ 
tors.  The  example  of  Belgium 
was  held  out  to  the  Irish  people,  in 
express  terms,  as  that  which  they 
ought  to  follow  in  working  out  the 
repeal  of  their  own  union  with 
Britain;  and  it  was  scarcely  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  concealed,  that  one 
object  (as  every  man  saw  it  would 
be  the  necessary  effect)  of  the  re¬ 
peal  was,  to  get  rid  of  the  Church. 
“  The  cause  of  the  Belgians,  and 
may  others  imitate  their  bright  ex¬ 
ample,”  was  their  public  and  favour¬ 
ite  sentiment :  and  at  a  dinner  at 
Killarney,  O’Connell  declared,  “  I 
say  fearlessly,  and  would  impress  it 
upon  honest  men,  that  this  country 
will  never  enjoy  perfect  liberty  or 
quiet,  until  the  Church  is  severed 
from  the  State !  ”  To  guide  and 
encourage  the  rebellious  spirit,  a 
new  association  was  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  “Anti- Union  As¬ 
sociation,”  in  defiance  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  by  which  its  predecessor, 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Ire¬ 
land,  had  been  dissolved.  On  the 
day,  however,  on  which  the  first 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  appeared 
a  proclamation  of  the  lord-lieuten¬ 
ant,  prohibiting  the  assemblage. 
The  proclamation  was  obeyed,  but 
only  in  form,  for  a  new  association 
was  instantly  framed,  or  rather  a 
new  name  was  invented  for  the 
former  one,  Mr.  O’Connell  sum¬ 
moning  it  to  meet  as  the  “  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Irish  Volunteers  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.” — He  told 
them,  in  very  significant  terms, 
to  look  at  France  and  Belgium ;  he 
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directed  that  petitions  from  every 
county,  city,  town,  parish,  village, 
and  hamlet  in  Ireland  should  be 
got  up,  demanding  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  to  these  petitions,  every 
male  person  was  to  sign  his  name, 
or  “affix  his  mark,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  thus  expressed,  will  convince 
England  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeal  the  Union.”  —  A 
new  proclamation  was  directed  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  against  the  Vo¬ 
lunteers,  and  the  volunteers  did  not 
meet;  but  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  agitators  attacked  the 
government  and  its  officers  with  an 
excess  of  insult  which  amounted 
to  utter  raving ;  and,  as  all  their 
abuse  was  received  for  gospel  by 
the  blind  and  ignorant  followers  of 
these  turbulent  and  unprincipled 
knaves,  they  were  prepared  to  hold 
every  excess  as  justifiable  into 
which  they  might  be  led.  Men  of 
sense  and  property  in  Ireland  saw 
their  danger,  and  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  scheme.  A  nu¬ 
merous  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  convened  by  the  duke 
of  Leinster,  voted  resolutions  ex¬ 
pressing  their  determination  to  up¬ 
hold,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  the  legislative  Union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries;  and 
during  the  general  election  no  at¬ 
tempt  succeeded  to  extort  from  a 
candidate  a  pledge  to  vote  for  its 
repeal.  The  Catholic  bishops  de¬ 
clined  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
support  of  the  Union,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  neither  interfere 
themselves,  nor  did  they  wish  to 
see  their  clergy  interfering  in 
matters  purely  political ;  yet,  the 
names  of  Catholic  priests  were  to 
be  found  among  the  signatures 
to  requisitions  calling  anti-union 
meetings. 

Many  of  the  numerous  county 


petitions  presented  to  parliament 
during  the  session,  representing 
the  distressed  condition  of  those 
of  the  lower  orders  who  depended 
on  agriculture,  had  predicted,  that, 
unless  their  situation  could  be  bet¬ 
tered,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restrain  them  from  outrages  and 
violations  of  the  public  peace.  The 
harvest  was  scarcely  over,  when 
these  anticipations  were  realized. 
The  disturbances  began  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  The  rioters  did 
not  assume  the  character  of  disor¬ 
derly  mobs,  nor  did  they  profess 
to  seek  any  political  objects.  They 
appeared,  at  first,  as  lurking  in¬ 
cendiaries,  and  wreaked  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  property,  the  destruction 
of  which  could  only  aggravate  the 
causes  of  their  misery.  Night 
after  night,  new  conflagrations 
were  lighted  up  by  bands  of  incen¬ 
diaries:  corn-stacks,  barns,  farm- 
buildings,  live-stock,  were  con¬ 
sumed  indiscriminately.  Bolder 
bands  attacked  mills,  and  demolish¬ 
ed  the  machinery;  and  all  thrash¬ 
ing-machines,  in  particular,  were 
condemned.  Threatening  letters 
were  circulated,  demanding  the 
raising  of  wages,  or  the  disuse 
of  machinery  ;  and  the  nightly 
exploits  of  the  writers  insured  at¬ 
tention  to  their  demands.  The 
first  of  the  rioters  who  were  seized, 
and  tried  before  the  county  magis¬ 
trates,  were  treated  with  undue 
lenity.  Commiseration  for  starv¬ 
ing  labourers  was  commendable  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  want  which 
induced  men  to  destroy  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  food.  The  evil  spread  and 
increased.  During  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  the  two  former  months,  it 
made  its  way  from  Kent,  into  the 
counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Bucks, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  that  district  of  the 
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country ,  all  protection  for  property 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Bands  of 
rioters  pillaged  and  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day ;  and  so  soon  as  night 
fell,  simultaneous  conflagrations, 
starting  up  in  different  quarters, 
spread  over  the  country  havoc  and 
dismay.  The  military  force  in  the 
disturbed  counties  was  increased ; 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  of  5001.  for  the  con- 

>  O 

viction  of  any  person  engaged  in 
the  fire-raisings;  and  a  special  com¬ 
mission  was  ordered  to  proceed 
into  the  shires  where  the  outrages 
were  committed. 

It  was  in  these  gloomy  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  new  parliament 
met  for  the  despatch  of  business  on 
the  2bth  of  October.  The  minis¬ 
try  had  not  been  able,  during  the 
interval,  to  negociate  any  useful 
alliance.  The  old  tories  were  still 
irreconcileable.  The  events  ■which 
had  taken  place  on  the  continent, 
and  the  spirit  at  home  which  these 
events  had  evoked,  seemed,  at  first 
sight,  to  promise  well  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  because  it  was  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  party,  who  had 
been  separated  from  the  ministry 
by  the  Catholic  question,  would  be 
inclined  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  existing  administration,  now 
that  so  many  elements  of  popular 
excitement  and  discontent  were  at 
work.  If  the  ministry  was  ousted 
to  make  way  for  the  whigs,  the 
wkigs  could  retain  power  only  by 
commencing  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  theoretical  doctrines 
of  reform.  They  had  anew  pledged 
themselves  to  the  work  of  change, 
deep  as  men  could  be  pledged. 
The  tories,  however,  either  did  not 
see,  or  undervalued,  the  danger, 
and  went  on  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  turn  out  the  duke,  without 
looking  very  closely  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  who  should  come  in.  The 


death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  seemed  to 
render  possible  a  reconciliation  with 
that  section  of  the  opposition  of 
which  he  had  been  the  head.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
had  been  dismissed  from  office  op¬ 
posed  an  almost  insuperable  bar  of 
a  personal  nature  to  his  ever  again 
joining  hands  with  the  minister 
from  whom  he  had  experienced 
very  humiliating  treatment.  His 
adherents  had  followed  him  in  his 
retirement,  but  they  were  not  tied 
up  by  the  same  personal  consider¬ 
ations,  and  now  that  their  leader 
was  gone,  they  had  lost  in  him  the 
best  part  of  their  weight  and  value 
as  a  party.  They  would  be  more 
easily  gained,  though  they  would 
be  gained  in'  a  less  useful  shape  ; 
and  to  an  administration  so  weak 
in  the  lower  House,  lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  the  Grants  would  have 
brought  a  most  desirable  accession 
of  parliamentary  strength.  The 
meeting  of  parliament,  however, 
found  parties  precisely  as  they  had 
been  at  the  dissolution,  with  this 
difference,  that  all  the  elements  of 
opposition  against  the  ministry  had 
acquired  new  vigour  by  the  course 
of  events,  and  new  topics  had 
sprung  up  on  which  it  would  as¬ 
suredly  be  forced  to  a  trial  of 
strength.  It  was  certain  that  the 
question  of  reform  would  be  speedily 
brought  forward ;  and  the  ministers 
may  perhaps  have  hoped,  that  such 
a  discussion  would  bring  back  to 
their  ranks  their  former  friends. 

Although  parliament  met  on  the 
26th  of  October,  the  session  was 
not  opened  till  the  2nd  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  intervening  days  were 
occupied  in  swearing  in  members. 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  again 
elected  Speaker,  and  both  sides  of 
the  House  concurred  unanimously 
in  the  choice.  On  the  2nd  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  session  was  opened, 
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with  great  splendour,  by  the  king 
in  person,  and  his  Majesty  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  throne  the  following 
Speech. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

“It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  meet  you  in  parliament,  and 
that  I  am  enabled,  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  to  recur  to  your  ad¬ 
vice. 

“  Since  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  parliament,  events  of  deep  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  have  occurred 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

“  The  elder  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  no  longer  reigns  in 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
has  been  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  title  of  king  of  the  French. 

“  Having  received  from  the  new 
sovereign  a  declaration  of  his  earn¬ 
est  desire  to  cultivate  the  good 
understanding,  and  to  maintain 
inviolate  all  the  engagements,  sub¬ 
sisting  with  this  country,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  continue  my  diplomatic 
relations  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  French  Court. 

<e  I  have  witnessed  with  deep 
regret  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

I  lament  that  the  enlightened 
administration  of  the  king  should 
not  have  preserved  his  -dominions 
from  revolt,  and  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  measure  of  submitting  the 
desires  and  complaints  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  deliberations  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  States- 
general  should  have  led  to  no  satis¬ 
factory  result.  I  am  endeavouring, 
in  concert  with  my  Allies,  to  de¬ 
vise  such  means  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity  as  may  he  compatible  with 
the  welfare  and  good  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  the 
future  security  of  other  states. 

“  Appearances  of  tumult  and 
disorder  have  produced  uneasiness 
in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  but 


the  assurances  of  a  friendly  dispo¬ 
sition  which  I  continue  to  receive 
from  all  Foreign  Powers,  justify 
the  expectation  that  I  shall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  preserve  for  my  people  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

“  Impressed  at  all  times  with 
the  necessity  of  respecting  the  faith 
of  national  engagements,  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  determination 
to  maintain,  in  conjunction  with 
my  Allies,  those  general  treaties  by 
which  the  political  system  of  Eu¬ 
rope  lias  been  established,  will 
offer  the  best  security  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  world. 

“  I  have  not  yet  accredited  my 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  ; 
but  the  Portuguese  government 
having  determined  to  perform  a 
great  act  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  the  grant  of  a  general  amnesty, 
1  think  that  the  time  may  shortly 
arrive  when  the  interests  of  my 
subjects  will  demand  a  renewal  of 
those  relations  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 

“  I  am  impelled  by  the  deep 
solicitude  which  I  feel  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  my  people,  to  recommend 
to  your  immediate  consideration  the 
provisions  which  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  make  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  in  case  that  it 
should  please  Almighty  God  to  ter¬ 
minate  my  life  before  my  successor 
shall  have  arrived  at  years  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

“  I  shall  be  prepared  to  concur 
with  you  in  the  adoption  of  those 
measures  which  may  appear  best 
calculated  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  stability  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  thereby  to  strengthen 
the  securities  by  which  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  my  people 
are  guarded. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons ; 

“  I  have  ordered  the  Estimates 
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for  those  services  of  the  present 
year  for  which  the  last  parliament 
did  not  fully  provide,  to  he  forth¬ 
with  laid  before  you.  The  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
prepared  with  that  strict  regard  to 
economy  which  I  am  determined 
to  enforce  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure. 

“  By  the  demise  of  my  lamented 
brother,  the  late  King,  the  Civil 
List  revenue  has  expired. 

“  I  place,  without  reserve,  at 
your  disposal  my  interest  in  the 
hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those 
funds  which  may  be  derived  from 
any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admi¬ 
ralty,  from  the  West  India  duties, 
or  from  any  casual  revenues,  either 
in  my  foreign  possessions,  or  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“  In  surrendering  to  you  my  in¬ 
terest  in  revenues  which  have  in 
former  settlements  of  the  Civil 
List  been  reserved  to  the  Crown, 
I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
evincing  my  entire  reliance  on  your 
dutiful  attachment,  and  my  confi¬ 
dence  that  you  will  cheerfully  pro¬ 
vide  all  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  my  Crown. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

“  I  deeply  lament,  that  in  some 
districts  of  the  country,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  my  subjects  has  been  en¬ 
dangered  by  combinations  for  the 
destruction  of  machinery  and  that 
serious  losses  have  been  sustained 
through  the  acts  of  wicked  incen¬ 
diaries. 

‘f  I  cannot  view  without  grief 
and  indignation  the  efforts  which 
are  industriously  made  to  excite 
among  my  people  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
content  and  disaffection,  and  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  concord  which  happily 
prevails  between  those  parts  of  my 
dominions  the  union  of  which  is 
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essential  to  their  common  strength 
and  common  happiness. 

I  am  determined  to  exert  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  all  the 
means  which  the  law  and  consti¬ 
tution  have  placed  at  my  disposal 
for  the  punishment  of  sedition,  and 
for  the  prompt  suppression  of  out¬ 
rage  and  disorder.  Amidst  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  conjunc¬ 
ture,  I  reflect  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and  af¬ 
fectionate  attachment  of  the  great 
body  of  my  people. 

“  I  am  confident  that  they  just¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  full  advantage  of 
that  happy  form  of  government 
under  which,  through  the  favour 
of  Divine  Providence,  this  country 
has  enjoyed  for  a  long  succession  of 
years,  a  greater  share  of  internal 
peace,  of  commercial  prosperity,  of 
true  liberty,  of  all  that  constitutes 
social  happiness,  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  great  object  of  my 
life  to  preserve  these  blessings  to 
my  people,  and  to  transmit  them 
unimpaired  to  posterity,  and  I  am 
animated  in  the  discharge  of  the 
sacred  duty  which  is  committed  to 
me,  by  the  firmest  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  on  the 
cordial  support  of  my  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
address  was  moved  by  the  marquis 
of  Bute,  and  was  agreed  to  with¬ 
out  a  division.  The  earl  of  Win- 
chilsea,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
insisted  on  the  urgent  necessity  of 
making  some  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labouring  poor,  proved 
by  the  outrages  of  which  Kent  was 
now  the  scene,  and  which  were  daily 
spreading  wider.  They  did  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  resident 
peasantry  of  the  country  had  been 
engaged  in  these  excesses,  which, 
they  believed,  were  the  work  of  con- 
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cealed  emissaries  not  yet  discovered. 
The  marquis  Camden,  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Kent,  did 
not  see  liow  tire  outrages  which  had 
taken  place  could  be  traced  to  exist¬ 
ing  distress.  That  distress,  in  the 
county  of  Kent  at  least,  was  in 
no  degree  equal  to  what  it  had 
been  last  year.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  authors  of  these  nefarious 
proceedings  had  any  views  against 
the  constitution  of  the  country: 
their  conduct  seemed  to  originate  in 
prejudices  against  machinery.  The 
manner  in  which  the  conflagrations 
were  carried  on,  shewed  that  they 
were  committed  more  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspiring  terror,  than  for 
any  other  cause.  It  was  not  only 
the  harsh  overseer,  or  the  grinding 
landlord,  who  suffered ;  destruction 
fell  impartially  on  the  property  of 
all  descriptions  of  persons.  The 
duke  of  Leinster  adverted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  anti-union  agitators 
in  Ireland.  He  assured  the  House, 
that  opinion  had  not  gone  to  any 
great  extent  in  favour  of  that 
measure ;  but  he  thought,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  gain 
ground,  unless  government  adopted 
some  measures,  he  did  not  mean 
strong  measures,  but  some  plan  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor,  the 
regulation  of  grand  juries,  and  other 
matters,  into  the  detail  of  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enter. 
Earl  Grey,  too,  condemned  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Union  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  and  he 
hoped  that  government  would  un¬ 
hesitatingly  use  all  the  power  of 
the  law,  and  it  was  sufficient,  to 
put  down  the  efforts  industriously 
made  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
empire,  which  could  only  end  in 
the  ruin  of  both.  His  lordship 
objected  pointedly  to  that  part  of 
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the  address  which  spoke  of  the 
proceedings  in  Belgium  as  a  “ re¬ 
volt,”  a  revolt,  moreover,  against  an 
“  enlightened  government,”  and 
expressed  our  determination  to 
maintain,  in  regard  to  it,  those 
general  treaties”  by  which  the 
political  system  of  Europe  was  said 
to  have  been  fixed.  All  this 
sounded,  his  lordship  said,  like 
threatened  interference,  while  our 
principle  should  have  been,  as  in 
the  case  of  F ranee,  non-interference. 
He  could  not  conceive  why  we 
should  be  bound  by  treaties  to  in¬ 
terfere  between  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries.  We  had  no  right 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Belgians  —  to  praise 
the  government  which  they  had 
cast  off,  and  stigmatise  them  as  re¬ 
volted  subjects.  We  ought  to 
learn  wisdom,  however,  from  what 
was  passing  before  our  eyes;  and 
when  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
breaking  out  all  around,  it  was  our 
first  duty  to  secure  our  own  insti¬ 
tutions,  by  introducing  into  them 
a  temperate  reform.  He  felt  per¬ 
suaded,  that  unless  we  did  so,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  been  a  reformer  all  his  life, 
and  at  no  period  had  he  been 
inclined  to  go  farther  than  he 
would  be  prepared  to  go  now,  if 
the  opportunity  were  offered.  But 
he  did  not  found  it  on  abstract 
right.  We  were  told  that  every 
man  who  paid  taxes,  nay,  that 
every  man  arrived  at  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  had  a  right  to  vote  for  re¬ 
presentatives.  The  existence  of 
such  a  right  he  utterly  denied.  The 
right  of  the  people  was,  to  have  a 
good  government,  one  calculated 
to  secure  their  privileges  and  hap¬ 
piness  ;  and  if  that  was  incompa¬ 
tible  with  universal,  or  very  gene- 
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nil;  suffrage;  then  the  limitation; 
and  not  the  extension;  was  the  true 
right  of  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  assured 
the  House;  that  there  was  not;  on 
the  part  either  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers;  or  of  any  other  power; 
the  slightest  intention  of  interfer¬ 
ing  by  force  of  arms  with  any  ar¬ 
rangements  regarding  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  desire  of  this  country; 
and  of  every  other  party  concerned; 
was;  to  settle  •  every  point  by 
negotiation,  and  by  negotiation 
alone  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  these  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  other  powers  than 
these  two  countries  were  both 
bound  and  entitled  to  interfere. 
Belgium  had  been  joined  to  Hol¬ 
land  by  treaty,  in  1814,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  sovereignty 
under  the  government  of  the  lung 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  the  four 
powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty  with  France.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  recorded  in  the  treaty  of 
the  eight  articles,  and  the  treaty 
referred  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which  were  to  be  made 
applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  foul*  contracting  powers 
were  bound  by  the  treaty  in  the 
present  case.  It  made  over  to  them 
the  United  Provinces ;  they  re¬ 
ceived  them  according  to  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  that  treaty,  and  all 
parties  were  to  be  strictly  bound 
by  those  arrangements.  Could  it 
be  contended  that  any  thing  which 
had  since  occurred,  or  that  any 
thing  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  could  alter  the  obligations, 
or  destroy  the  powers,  of  that 
treaty  ?  Subsequently  to  these 


arrangements,  the  treaty  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  record,  and  a 
basis  of  negotiation  in  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  at  Vienna :  and  in 
fact  the  treaty  of  the  eight  articles 
was  in  substance,  a  part  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna :  to  which  the  king  of 
France  became  a  contracting  party. 
The  treaty  had,  therefore,  received 
every  possible  sanction  and  ratifica¬ 
tion,  and  France  was  a  party  to  all 
the  arrangements  under  which  it 
referred  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  had  been  said  that  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  could  dissolve 
this  union  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  kingdom  of  himself,  and 
without  consulting  those  who  made 
the  treaty,  or  desiring  their  con¬ 
sent  to  the  dissolution.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  five  powers  which  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  would  claim 
their  indisputable  right  to  give 
their  opinion  upon  the  future  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  articles.  England 
could  not  attempt  to  pacify  the 
parties  alone.  France  could  not 
singly  make  the  attempt ;  nor 
could  any  other  power  use  an  effort 
to  pacify  or  reconcile  existing  dif¬ 
ferences  alone — the  object  must 
be  attempted  by  all  the  parties  in 
concert;  and  that  concert,  whatever 
the  arrangements  were,  must  in¬ 
clude  France,  and  he  hoped  to  get 
the  better  of  all  difficulties. 

His  grace  then  adverted  to  what 
lord  Grey  had  said  regarding  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  reform  ; 
and  as  the  subsequent  downfall  of 
his  grace  was  ascribed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  declaration  which 
he  made  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
give  it  at  length.  “  The  noble 
Earl,”  (Grey)  “has  alluded  to 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  but  he  has  been 
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candid  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  not  prepared  with  any 
measure  of  reform ;  and  I  have  as 
little  scruple  to  say,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  is  as  totally  un¬ 
prepared  as  the  noble  lord.  Nay, 
on  my  own  part  I  will  go  further, 
and  say,  that  I  have  never  read  or 
heard  of  any  measure,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  which  could  in 
any  degree  satisfy  my  mind  that 
the  state  of  the  representation 
could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered 
more  satisfactory  to  the  country  at 
large  than  at  the  present  moment. 
I  will  not,  however,  at  such  an 
unseasonable  time,  enter  upon  the 
subject,  or  excite  discussion ;  but 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  declare  un¬ 
equivocally  what  are  my  sentiments 
upon  it.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  country  possesses  at  the 
present  moment,  a  legislature 
which  answers  all  the  good  pur¬ 
poses  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  legis¬ 
lature  ever  has  answered  in  any 
country  whatever.  I  will  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  say,  that  the  legislature* 
and  the  system  of  representation, 
possess  the  full  and  entire  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  country,  deservedly 
possess  that  confidence,  and  the 
discussions  in  the  legislature  have 
a  very  great  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  the  country.  I  will  go 
still  further,  and  say,  that,  if  at  the 
present  moment  I  had  imposed 
upon  me  the  duty  of  forming  a 
legislature  for  any  country,  and 
particularly  for  a  country  like  this, 
in  possession  of  great  property  of 
various  descriptions,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  I  would  form  such 
a  legislature  as  we  possess  now,  for 
the  nature  of  man  was  incapable 
of  reaching  it  at  once  ;  but  my 
great  endeavour  would  be,  to  form 
some  description  of  legislature 
which  would  produce  the  same 


results.  The  representation  of 
the  people  at  present  contains  a 
large  body  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  landed  in¬ 
terests  have  a  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  of  the  de¬ 
scription  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord.  I  am  not  only  not  prepared 
to  bring  forward  any  measure  of 
this  nature,  but  I  will  at  once  de¬ 
clare,  that,  as  far 'as  I  am  concerned, 
as  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  I  shall 
always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist 
such  measures  when  proposed  by 
others.” 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Brougham 
did  not  even  wait  till  the  address 
was  moved,  to  bring  forward  the 
question  of  reform,  but,  so  soon  as 
the  Clandestine  Outlawry  bill  had 
been  read,  according  to  ancient 
form,  and  the  sessional  orders,  he 
gave  notice  that,  on  the  l6th,  he 
would  submit  a  distinct  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  change  in  the  representa¬ 
tion.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that 
certain  plans  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  had  been  ascribed  to  him, 
which  he  had  never  for  a  moment 
entertained,  and  which  he  was 
anxious  therefore  distinctly  to  dis¬ 
avow.  One  very  limited  system 
of  reform  had  been  particularized 
as  the  only  reform  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  ;  but  it  had  not  originated 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  at 
the  period  when  he  had  expressed 
himself  favourable  to  such  a  re¬ 
form,  he  had  qualified  his  assent 
by  adding,  that  he  was  still  far 
from  satisfied,  but  that  he  would 
support  the  kind  of  reform  contem¬ 
plated,  however  inadequate,  as  part 
of  a  larger  and  more  extensive 
scheme,  and  as  a  preparative  to  a 
more  satisfactory  development  of 
the  principle.  From  an  opposite 
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quarter  he  had  been  represented, 
and  that  for  no  good  motive,  as 
desirous  of  introducing  a  radical 
sweeping  innovation,  or,  he  might 
rather  more  correctly  designate  it, 
a  revolutionary  reform.  This 
assertion,  however,  was  equally 
devoid  of  truth.  He  was  resolved 
to  take  his  stand  on  the  ancient 
ways  of  the  constitution.  With¬ 
out  specifying  the  details  of  his 
plan  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
he  would  merely  state,  that,  what¬ 
ever  might  he  the  plan  he  should 
propose,  it  would  be  propounded 
Avith  a  view  to  conciliate  the  friends 
of  that  constitution,  as  it  existed 
originally,  in  the  days  of  its  purity 
and  vigour.  He  would  endeavour 
to  take  along  with  him  the  support 
and  approbation  of  all  who  might 
be  willing  to  go  even  a  short  way 
upon  the  road  to  reform.  It  was 
so  much  his  wish  to  repulse  none 
who  might  in  any  degree  perceive 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  for 
improvement,  that  he  should  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ensuing  fortnight  in  com¬ 
municating  with  those  who  enter¬ 
tained  sentiments  in  unison  with 
his  own,  whatever  might  be  the 
degree  of  difference  between  them. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  topics 
were  made  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
more  especially  the  phraseology 
used  in  the  speech  regarding  Bel¬ 
gium.  Mr.  Brougham  insisted  at 
great  length  that  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  had  no  right  to  express 
any  opinion  regarding  the  domes¬ 
tic  concerns  of  a  foreign  prince  and 
his  people,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  king  of  England,  in  a 
speech  drawn  up  by  his  ministers, 
had  expressed  his  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  a 
foreign  people,  or  the  demeanour 
of  a  foreign  prince.  Let  the  House 
only  reverse  the  picture,  and  place 


themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  and  his 
subjects.  Suppose  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  addressed  his  subjects, 
and  chose  to  begin — (C  I  lament  to 
see  the  unhappy  state  of  part  of 
the  king  of  -  England’s  territories 
at  the  present  moment.  I  grieve 
to  find” — we  took  one  side,  he 
might  take  another:  we  took  part 
with  the  king  ;  he  might  take  part 
against  the  king;  the  argument 
would  apply  equally — “I  lament  to 
see  the  subjects  of  my  good  friend,  the 
king  of  England,  frustrated  in  their 
just  and  reasonable  expectations  ; 
that  parliamentary  reform  is  again 
delayed,  to  the  disappointment  of 
their  just  hopes.  I  grieve  to  find 
that  that  enlightened  people  the 
Irish  are  frustrated  by  their  king,” 
— for  be  it  remembered  that  he 
may  call  our  king  a  tyrant,  just  as 
we  call  him  enlightened — “  and  by 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
English  ministers,  in  their  hopes 
and  just  expectations  of  dissolving 
the  Union — which  all  good  men 
and  true  patriots  deem  the  curse  of 
that  ill-fated  land.”  Such  a  speech, 
in  which  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  side  with  the  people— 
and  surely,  if  he  may  take  one  side, 
he  may  choose  which  side  he  will 
take — it  was  the  very  same  with 
the  speech  which  the  ministers 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  our 
king.  We  enter  into  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  measures  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands’  government,  and  de¬ 
clare  his  subjects  “revolters and 
why  should  not  he  regret  that  the 
Catholic  Association,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  successor  worthy  of 
that  Association,  should  have  led  to 
no  satisfactory  result  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  population  of  Ireland  ? 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  very 
plain  manifestations  were  given  of 
the  united  opposition  which  minis-* 
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ters  would  have  to  encounter.  The 
declaration  of  war  was  read  by  lord 
Althorp.  ‘T  feel/’  said  he,  “that 
the  country  is  in  a  most  serious 
situation,  requiring  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  its  pros¬ 
perity  is  intrusted.  And  because 
I  do  feel  that  great  skill  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guide  us  in  our  present  se¬ 
rious  situation,  T  also  feel  my¬ 
self  bound  to  say,  that  his  majesty’s 
present  ministers  are  not,  in  my 
mind,  fit  and  equal  to  it.  I  say  in¬ 
dividually  that  I  have  not  confi¬ 
dence  in  them ;  still,  if  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  shall  bring  for¬ 
ward  be  such  as  I  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  approve  of,  they  shall  have 
my  best  support,  without  regard  to 
the  quarter  originating  them.  I 
make  this  declaration  for  myself, 
and  I  believe  I  may  add  on  the 
part  of  those  who  usually  act  with 
me ;  but  feeling  as  I  do  towards 
the  present  ministers,  I  will  add, 
that  I  should  feel  strongly  disposed 
to  support  any  measure,  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  which  would  be  to  dispos¬ 
sess  them  of  their  places.”  Mr. 
Brougham  declared  the  ministry  to 
be  “the  feeblest  that  had  ever  before 
been  seen,  under  any  combination 
of  circumstances ;  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  routine  of  office  in 
the  calmest  times.” — Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  who  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  representative  of  the  tory 
opposition,  reminded  the  House, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  last  session 
he  had  condemned  the  conduct  of 
government ;  and  said,  that  his 
opinion  remained  unchanged,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  for  the  amendment  which 
he  moved  on  that  occasion  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  now  in¬ 
veighed  so  bitterly  against  the  mi¬ 
nistry.  Mr.  Hume  immediately 
declared,  that  his  sentiments  were 
now  entirely  changed,  and  that  he 


might  be  reckoned  a  sure  vote 
against  the  government.  Thus, 
the  very  men,  who,  six  months  be¬ 
fore,  had  voted  with  the  uo- 
vernment,  or,  in  voting  against  it, 
had  declared  that  they  did  not  do  so 
from  any  wish  to  displace  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  were  now  anxious  and  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

But  although  the  opposition  thus 
announced  its  hostility,  it  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  divide  on  the 
address.  The  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  indeed,  moved  what  was 
termed  an  amendment,  but  which 
consisted  of  a  petulant  and  intem¬ 
perate  disquisition  on  the  demerits 
of  the  late  parliament.  It  set  out 
thus  : — “  In  this  its  first  address  to 
the  throne  of  a  new  king,  instead  of 
making  itself  the  mere  echo  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  this  House 
feels  that  it  ought  to  show  itself  to 
be  the  very  mirror  of  the  people ; 
and  that,  to  do  so,  it  must  not  fail 
to  lay  before  your  Majesty  all  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  all  their 
wants  and  wishes,  as  well  as  all 
their  loyalty  to  your  office,  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  your  person. 

“  The  discharge  of  this  import¬ 
ant  duty,  and  the  present  serious 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  render  it 
impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  to 
address  your  Majesty  otherwise 
than  at  considerable  lene-th. 

“  1  our  Majesty  is  to  be  informed, 
that  this  House,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  your  people, 
holds  the  memory  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  last  parliament  in 
utter  hatred  and  contempt,  for  the 
following  reasons.”  And  the  ad¬ 
dress,  which  '<mus  declared  that  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had 
passed  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  ought 
to  be  held  in  “utter  hatred  and 
contempt,”  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
O’Connell.  The  first  reason  for 
this  posthumous  condemnation  was. 
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that  the  late  parliament  had  voted 
supplies  before  redressing  griev¬ 
ances,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  said  to  be,  that  the  country 
had  become  one  mass  of  complicat¬ 
ed  misery,  “the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  and  unnatural  funding  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  last  agonies  f — another 
reason  was,  that  “the  late  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  have  done 
more,  and  talked  much  less;”-— a 
third  was,  that  it  had  failed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  borough  system,  and, 
“to  its  eternal  disgrace,  had  op¬ 
posed  reform  in  every  shape,  to  the 
end  of  its  political  existence.”  His 
Majesty  was  told,  that  the  buying 
and  selling  of  seats  was  traffick¬ 
ing  in  “  an  unhallowed  and  most 
damned  property,”  and  he  was 
gravely  assured,  “that  the  late  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  election,  in 
France,  and  thereby  more  effect¬ 
ually  to  rob  the  people  of  that 
country  of  their  rights  and  proper¬ 
ty,  would  never  have  been  made, 
if  the  last  House  of  Commons  had 
had  the  sense  and  honesty  to  have 
restored  freedom  of  election  in 
En gland S u ch  an  address  found 
few  supporters. 

The  embarrassment,  to  which 
ministers  were  about  to  be  exposed 
by  political  opposition,  was  in¬ 
creased  by  an  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence  which  exposed  them  to  ri¬ 
dicule.  Their  Majesties  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  the  city 
of  London,  to  dine  in  Guildhall  on 
Lord  Mayor  s  day.  Magnificent 
preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  reception,  and  all  London  was 
on  tip-toe  expectation  of  the  splen¬ 
did  procession,  when  the  lord  may¬ 
or,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
November,  received  a  note  from 
the  Home-secretary,  stating,  that 
his  Majesty  had  resolved,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  ministers,  to  post¬ 


pone  his  visit  to  the  city  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  opportunity,  because,  from  in¬ 
formation  recently  received,  “there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  devoted  loyalty 
and  affection  borne  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  taken  of  an  occasion 
which  must  necessarily  assemble  a 
vast  number  of  persons  by  night, 
to  create  tumult  and  confusion, 
and  thereby  to  endanger  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  the  lives  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  ;  and  it  would  be  a  source 
of  deep  and  lasting  concern  to  their 
Majesties  were  any  calamity  to 
occur  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  the  city  of  London.”  This  an¬ 
nouncement  filled  the  metropolis 
with  doubt  and  alarm.  Men  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  atrocious  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  royal  person  had 
been  discovered — that  a  new  5th 
of  November  had  been  detected — 
that  the  crisis  of  the  constitution 
and  the  country  had  arrived.  The 
funds  fell  three  per  cent ;  in  the 
provinces,  every  man  expected  that 
the  next  mail  would  bring  in¬ 
telligence  of  London  being  in  in¬ 
surrection.  Yet  scarcely  had  four- 
and-twenty  hours  passed  over,  when 
men  were  laughing  at  the  foolish 
trepidation  into  which  they  had 
been  betrayed,  and  wondering 
whence  any  feeling  of  alarm  could 
have  arisen.  Ministers  were  im¬ 
mediately  called  on  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  they  had  acted, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  principal 
foundation  of  their  proceedings, 
was  a  note  from  an  unofficial  per¬ 
son,  stating  that  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
would  not  he  very  favourably  re¬ 
ceived.  A  certain  Mr,  John  Key 
happened  to  be  mayor  elect.  This 
gentleman,  on  the  6th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  informing  his  grace 
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that  “in  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  there  was  a  set  of  desper¬ 
ate  and  abandoned  characters,”  fond 
of  every  opportunity  of  producing 
confusion  ;  and  that,  according  to 
information  received  by  him,  Mr. 
Key,  some  of  these  desperate 
characters  intended  “to  make  an 
attack  on  his  grace’s  person,  on  his 
approach  to  the  hall,  and,  therefore, 
suggesting  that  his  grace  should 
come  “  strongly  and  sufficiently 
guarded.”  The  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that,  on  receiving  this  letter,  he 
thought  he  would  not  he  justified 
in  becoming  the  cause  of  any  degree 
of  tumult  in  a  procession  where 
their  Majesties  were  to  appear, 
and,  therefore,  determined  to  stay 
at  home.  Having  communicated 
this  determination  to  his  colleagues, 
and  having,  besides,  communicated 
to  them,  not  only  this  letter,  but 
several  others  which  he  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  received,  on  the 
subject  of  the  possibility  of  tumult 
and  confusion  in  the  city,  On  the 
occasion  of  his  Majesty’s  visit  to 
the  Mansion-house,  they  considered 
it  their  duty  to  recommend  to  his 
Majesty,  that  he  should  postpone 
his  visit  to  a  future  occasion.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  sir  Robert 
Pee]  stated,  that  information  had 
reached  the  Home-office,  from  a 
variety  of  quarters,  in  the  course  of 
the  6th  and  7th,  which  convinced 
ministers  that  there  was  every  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  tumult  taking  place  if 
the  procession  was  persisted  in. 
“Besides  the  letter  of  the  lord  mayor 
elect  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,” 
said  sir  Robert  Peel,  “information 
has  been  received  that  an  attack 
was  to  be  made  upon  his  grace’s 
house  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
when  the  police  were  at  a  distance, 
under  the  pretence  of  calling  for 
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lights  to  illuminate.  Any  such 
attack  must  be  accompanied  by 
riot ;  and  the  attempt  to  suppress 
such  riot  by  force,  when  the  streets 
were  filled  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  must  be  accompanied  by  con¬ 
sequences  which  all  of  us  must  la¬ 
ment.  That,  however,  is  only 
one  of  the  causes  which  I  have 
for  believing  in  the  possibility  of 
such  an  attempt  at  riot  taking 
place.  Every  one  is  aware  that 
there  exists  in  the  public  mind 
considerable  excitement  against 
those  authorities  which  have  been 
appointed,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  House,  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.-—!  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
body  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  new  police.  In  the  course 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  most 
industrious  attempts  were  made  in 
various  quarters  to  inflame  the 
public  mind  against  the  new  police. 
Thousands  of  printed  handbills 
were  circulated  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  people  against  that 
portion  of  the  civil  force  which  is 
intrusted  with  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity.  These 
were  not  written  papers,  drawn  up 
by  illiterate  persons,  and  casually 
dropped  in  the  streets,  but  printed 
handbills,  not  ill-adapted  for  the 
mischievous  purposes  which  they 
were  intended  to  answer.  One  of 
them  was  in  these  terms : — 

“To  arms,  to  arms  !  liberty  or  dea  th  ! 

“London  meets  on  Tuesday  next, 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for 
revenging  the  wrongs  we  have 
suffered  so  long ;  come  armed ,  be 
firm,  and  victory  must  be  ours  ! ! ! 

“An  Englishman.” 

Another  of  them  is  couched  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

“ Liberty  or  Death. 

“Englishmen,  Britons,  and  honest 
men  !  The  time  has  at  length  ar¬ 
rived — all  London  meets  on  Tues- 
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day— come  armed — we  assure  you,, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that 
6,000  cutlasses  have  been  removed 
from  the  Tower,  for  the  immediate 
use  of  Feel’s  bloody  gang — re¬ 
member  the  cursed  speech  from  the 
throne  !  These  damned  police  are 
now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen, 
will  you  put  up  with  this  ?”  Now, 
after  hearing  the  inflammatory  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  handbills,  I  call  upon 
the  blouse  to  consider  how  great 
the  likelihood  is,  that,  after  the 
police  had  returned  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  in  their  respective  por¬ 
tions  of  the  town,  a  desperate  at¬ 
tack  would  have  been  made  upon 
them.  If  it  were  made,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  resisted  by  the  civil  force ; 
ifthe  civil  force  were  insufficient 
to  repel  it,  military  aid  would  be 
called  in ;  and  then,  on  that  night 
of  general  festivity  and  rejoicing, 
in  the  midst  of  crowds  of  unsus¬ 
pecting  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren,  there  might  be  resistance, 
and  if  resistance,  bloodshed,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  necessity  of  support¬ 
ing  the  civil  authorities.  I  know 
the  disappointment  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  necessity 
of  postponing  the  civic  entertain¬ 
ment.  1  know  that  great  sacri¬ 
fices  have  been  made  by  various 
classes  of  his  Majesty’s  faithful 
subjects  to  pay  every  honour  to 
him  during  his  visit  to  the  city. 
I  was  this  day  waited  upon  by 
the  deputies  of  various  trades, 
which  had  undertaken  to  protect 
the  peace  during  various  portions 
of  the  procession,  and  I  could  not 
hear  without  regret  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  disappointment  which 
they  uttered  at  finding  that, 
though  their  Majesties  had  full 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  their 
loyalty,  they  would  not  have  the 
proud  gratification  of  escorting 
them  upon  their  entrance  into  the 


city.  With  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  not  holding 
this  festival  is  a  very  subordinate 
consideration  indeed,  when  placed 
in  the  balance  against  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  public  peace.  These 
are  the  grounds  on  which  the 
members  of  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  came  to  the  unanimous  reso¬ 
lution  of  advising  his  Majesty 
that  this  occasion  should  not  be 
given  for  assembling,  on  a  Novem¬ 
ber  night,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  of  all  descriptions.  I 
sincerely  believe,  that,  if  they  had 
assembled,  the  public  peace  would 
have  been  disturbed.  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  recourse  to  military  au¬ 
thority  might  have  been  necessary 
for  its  preservation;  and  that,  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  it,  numbers  of  un¬ 
suspecting  and  unoffending  persons 
must  unavoidably  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  government  is  unpopular, 
whilst  his  Majesty  is  most  enthu¬ 
siastically  beloved  by  his  people. 
It  is  my  duty  to  bear  that  taunt, 
rather  than  forbear  giving  that 
advice,  of  which  the  adoption  is 
calculated  to  secure  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  metropolis — to  prevent 
the  loss  of  life — and  to  prevent, 
above  all,  any  addition  to  that  ex¬ 
citement  of  feeling  which  is  at 
present  so  much  to  be  deplored. 

I  will  submit  to  any  taunt  found¬ 
ed  on  the  obloquy  or  objection¬ 
able  character  of  the  ministry 
among  the  people,  rather  than 
give  them  any  cause  for  excitement 
which  I  can  possibly  avoid.” 

Mr.  Brougham  answered,  that 
the  statement  now  made,  so  far  as 
it  did  not  proceed  on  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
amounted  simply  to  this,  that  it 
was  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  large 
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assembly  of  the  people  on  the  9th 
of  November,  and  for  this  reason — 
that  though  999  nicn  out  of  1,000 
then  assembled  might  be  peaceably 
and  loyally  disposed,  yet  the  odd 
units- — the  few  who  were  riotously 
inclined — might  put  out  the  lights 
in  the  street,  might  involve  the 
town  in  darkness,  and  might  after¬ 
wards  commence  a  scene  of  riot 
and  confusion  which  could  not  end 
without  bloodshed  !  Now  if  this 
were  any  objection  to  his  Majesty’s 
attendance  at  the  civic  festival,  it 
was  not  an  objection  to  which  the 
course  of  events  had  suddenly 
given  birth  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  Every  one  must  have 
known,  that  such  an  event  as  his 
Majesty’s  visit  to  the  city  must, 
from  its  very  rarity,  collect  thou¬ 
sands,  if  not  myriads,  to  witness 
it,  so  that  any  accident  to  which 
the  metropolis  was  exposed,  at 
present,  from  the  collection  of  a 
large  mass  of  people  together, 
must  have  been  as  palpable  a 
month  a.2;o  as  it  was  now.  It  was 

o 

fortunate,  however,  that  justice 
was,  at  least,  done  to  Iris  Majesty. 
If  it  had  appeared,  that,  on  a  given 
day,  it  was  universally  believed 
that  the  king  could  go  safely  to 
Guildhall,  and  yet  that,  within 
two  or  three  days  afterwards,  a 
notion  had  gotten  into  circulation 
that  he  could  not  go  there  with¬ 
out  danger, — if  such  an  idea  had 
remained  unexplained,  it  might 
sanction  an  opinion  at  home,  and 
more  especially  abroad,  where  the 
king’s  immense  and  well-deserved 
popularity  was  not  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  that,  for  some  new  and  un¬ 
defined  reason,  his  popularity  had 
become  endangered,  and  that 
his  Majesty  could  not  meet  his 
faithful  commons  of  London  with¬ 
out  fear  of  a  tumult  and  riot. 
But  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Vol.  LXXII. 


secretary  had  proved  the  con¬ 
trary.  “  My  conscientious  opin¬ 
ion,”  said  Mr. Brougham,  “is,  that 
his  Majesty  may  go  safely  to 
Guildhall  now,  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  save  that  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  eager  wishes  of  his  affection¬ 
ate  and  faithful  subjects  to  behold 
him ;  aye,  as  safely  as  he  confes¬ 
sedly  could  have  done,  before  the 
country  heard  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  I  must  regret  that  a  trial 
was  not  made  of  the  affection 
which  his  people  bear  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  But,  perhaps,  the  error,  if 
it  be  one,  is  on  the  safe  side.  It 
now  appears,  on  the  showing  of 
one  of  the  ministers  themselves, 
that,  if  his  Majesty  would  go  to 
Guildhall,  and  if  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  would  stay  at  home,  the 
king,  being  unattended  by  his  un¬ 
popular  companion,  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  exultation  by  a  loyal,  an 
affectionate,  and  a  grateful  people  ; 
whilst  the  noble  duke,  being  left 
at  home  to  defend  his  own  house, 
would,  from  his  well-known  gal¬ 
lantry,  find  no  person  hardy 
enough  to  attack  it.  I  regret 
much  the  appearance  of  the  letter 
of  this  morning, — I  regret  it  on 
account  of  the  mischief  which  it  is 
certain  to  cause  in  the  mercantile 
world, — I  regret  it  also  on  account 
of  its  apparent  connexion  with  that 
speech  from  the  throne,  followed  up, 
as  that  fatal  speech  has  been,  b}r  the 
still  more  fatal  declaration  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  against  every 
species  of  reform, — a  declaration 
to  which,  in  my  conscience,  I 
believe,  he  owes  nine-tenths  of  his 
present  unpopularity.  I  wish  that 
that  declaration  had  not  been 
made.  I  wish,  also,  that  I  had  not 
lived  to  see  the  day,  when  a  for¬ 
getfulness  of  those  invaluable  ser- 
'  CM] 
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vices  in  the  field., — which  have 
made  for  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
as  a  soldier,  a  general,  and  a  con¬ 
queror,  a  great,  a  brilliant,  and 
an  imperishable  renown,  coupled 
with  a  deviation  by  the  noble  duke 
from  his  own  sphere  of  life  into 
the  labyrinths  of  politics,  and  with 
an  attempt  of  the  noble  duke  to 
shine  as  a  great  statesman, — a 
character  which  nature, that  formed 
him  a  great  general,  never  intend¬ 
ed  that  he  should  become — I  wish, 
I  repeat,  that  I  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  the  forgetfulness 
of  his  great  merits  by  the  rabble, — 
a  forgetfulness  never  to  be  par¬ 
doned,  always  to  be  condemned  ; 
for  no  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  ought  to  eradicate  the  gra¬ 
titude  which  we  all  owe  to  him  as 
a  soldier — and  even  as  a  statesman 
he  is  not  without  his  merits — I 
wish  to  heaven,  I  once  more  re¬ 
peat,  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see 
the  day,  when  the  forget  illness  of 
the  people  to  the  merits  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  soldier  to  his  own  proper  sphere 
of  greatness,  display  to  England, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  world,  that 
lie  cannot  accompany  his  Majesty 
on  his  journey  into  the  hearts  of 
an  attached  and  loyal  population.” 

The  error  of  ministers  lay  in 
adopting  a  course  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  immense  alarm, 
without  taking  the  proper  mea¬ 
sures  to  ascertain  whether  it  could 
be  avoided.  It  was  nothing,  to  say 
that,  even  on  their  own  shewing, 
every  thing  would  have  passed  off 
quietly,  if  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  only  staid  at  home.  Me  knows 

*  m  t 

little  of  mobs  who  imagines  that 
a  nocturnal  rabble, bent  on  mischief 
against  an  individual,  will  lie  tran- 
quil  because  that  individual  has  es¬ 
caped  them.  The  threats  against 


the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  well 
as  those  directed  against  the  police, 
which  was  most  unpopular  with  all 
the  blackguards  in  London,  were 
important  principally  as  indications 
of  a  general  determination  to  have 
a  tumult;  and  assuredly,  if  the 
festival  had  proceeded,  had  the  roy¬ 
al  person  been  exposed  to  unseemly 
scenes,  and  had  blood  been  shed, 
ministers  would  have  been  as 
deeply  blamed  for  incurring  the 
risk  of  tumult,  rather  than  sacrifice 
a  piece  of  parade,  as  they  now  were 
for  having  acted  on  the  warnings 
which  they  had  received.  But 
they  erred  in  acting  on  too  limited 
information.  The  mayor  elect  was 
scarcely  an  official  person ;  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
city.  There  was  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen, there  was  a  committee 
for  superintending  all  the  necessary 
preparations  —  they  were  never 
consulted.  If  the  Home-secretary 
had  sent  his  information  to  the  pro¬ 
per  civic  authorities,  with,  f<r  What 
do  you  say  to  this  —  is  that  other 
thing  true — and  by  what  arrange¬ 
ments  do  you  propose  to  secure  the 
public  peace  ?” — the  disappointmen  t 
and  alarm  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  avoided. 

As  it  was,  the  public  decided 
that  ministers  had  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  in  a  timid,  a  ridiculous,  and 
unpopular  light:  and  such  was  their 
position  when  they  brought  on  the 
question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  for  the  new  reign.  When 
the  arrangement,  which  ministers 
proposed,  was  stated  to  the  House 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  was  attacked  by  the  opposition, 
as  being,  in  many  of  its  depart¬ 
ments,  extravagant ;  and  it  was 
insisted  above  all,  that  the  portion 
which  was  incurred  on  the  person¬ 
al  account  of  the  monarch,  ought 
to  be  kept  apart  from  every  other 
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item ;  the  only  consequence  of  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding  being, 
that  the  Crown  was  held  out  in 
the  public  accounts  as  occasioning 
expenses  with  which  it  had  nothing 
to  do.  In  order  to  submit  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  included 
under  the  civil  list  to  a  thorough 
revision,  sir  Henry  Parnell,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  moved, 
“That  a  select  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  estimates  and  accounts  pre¬ 
sented  by  command  of  his  majesty 
regarding  the  civil  list.”  The  de¬ 
bate  was  a  brief  one.  Mr.  Calcraft 
and  Mr.  Herries,  both  members  of 
the  government,  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  principally  on  the  ground, 
that  it  never  had  been  customarv 
to  submit  the  civil  list  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  retrenchment  and 
simplification  had  been  carried  as 
far  as  was  practicable  or  prudent. 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  lord  Althorp,  Mr.  VVynn, 
and  Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  three  of 
whom,  in  other  days,  would  have 
been  loth  to  lend  their  votes  to 
unseat  a  tory  ministry.  On  the 
division,  there  appeared  a  majority 
of  twenty-nine  against  ministers, 
the  votes  for  the  motion  being  233, 
and  those  against  it  204. 

On  the  numbers  being  announc¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Hobhouse  asked  sir  Robert 
Peel,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  retain  their  places, 
after  such  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House  ?  No  an¬ 
swer  being  given,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
was  about  to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  issue  by  a  motion,  when  Mr. 
Brougham  interfered,  suggesting 
that  the  question,  though  natural, 
was  premature — and  it  was  not 
pressed.  Next  day,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peers,  and  sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  Commons,  an¬ 
nounced,  that,  in  consequence  of 
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the  vote  of  the  preceding  evening, 
they  had  tendered,  and  his  majesty 
had  accepted, their  resignations,  and 
that  thev  continued  to  hold  their 
offices  only  until  successors  should 
be  appointed.  They  afterwards 
declared,  that  they  came  to  this  re¬ 
solution,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  civil  list  vote,  as  from  an 
anticipation  of  the  result  of  a  di¬ 
vision  on  Mr.  Brougham’s  proposi¬ 
tion  for  reform,  which  stood  for  the 
very  day  on  which  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  made.  But  even  if  the 
question  of  the  civil  list  had  not 
been  reckoned  sufficiently  import¬ 
ant  to  justify  a  resignation,  the 
majority  that  decided  it  was  the 
result  of  a  settled  and  stern  system 
of  opposition,  not  of  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  ministers  that  the  measures 
of  the  government  could  not,  in 
future,  be  their  own.  Mr.  Brough¬ 
am,  at  the  request  of  his  associates* 
postponed  his  motion  for  reform 
till  the  25th  of  November.  He 
professed  to  do  it,  however,  with 
great  reluctance,  for  he  seemed  to 
reckon  on  remaining  where  he  was, 
and  expressly  declared,  “No  change 
that  may  take  place  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  can,  by  any  possibility, 
affect  me,”  words  which  neces¬ 
sarily  implied,  either  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  accept  of  office, 
or  that  he  was  convinced  that  no 
party  who  might  rise  to  power 
would  ever  think  of  trusting  him 
with  it. 

Although  the  tories  had  lent 
their  votes  to  displace  the  ministry, 
they  had  formed  no  plan,  and  they 
now  took  no  steps  to  ensure  any 
share  of  the  succession.  The  king 
authorized  earl  Grey  to  form  a  new 
administration,  of  which  lie  himself 
should  be  the  head,  and  his  lord- 
ship  accepted  the  office  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  his  Majesty’s 
[M  2] 
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authority  to  make  parliamentary 
reform  a  Cabinet  measure.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  put  together — not  purely 
whig,  but  containing  a  consider¬ 
able  admixture  of  those  who  had 
been  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  all  of 
whom  had  formerly  held  office 
along  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  destroyed  administration.  The 
only  difficulty  lay  in  managing 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  just  de¬ 
clared,  that  no  change  could  possi¬ 
bly  affect  him,  by  which  it  now 
turned  out  he  had  meant,  no 
change  that  did  not  bring  him  the 
offer  of  an  office  sufficiently  high. 
The  minister  was  afraid  to  leave 
him,  discontented  or  neglected,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  there 
he  would  have  been  mischievous  ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  was  determined 
not  to  sacrifice  his  importance  in 
the  lower  House  for  any  subordi¬ 
nate  office.  The  negotiation  ended 
in  Mr.  Brougham  being  made  lord 
chancellor — if  not  the  first  instance, 
yet  a  very  striking  instance,  of  the 
most  important  judicial  functions 
in  the  empire  being  entrusted,  as 
the  reward  of  merely  political 
services,  to  a  man  who  was  a  mere 
politician,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
profession,  was  unprovided  with 
judicial  learning,  and,  above  all, 
most  destitute  of  all  habits  and 
capacity  of  judicial  thinking.  Sir 
James  Scarlett  received  no  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  those  in  whose 
service  all  his  better  days  had  been 
spent,  and  no  man  pitied  or  regret¬ 
ted  his  fate.  The  Irish  Chancellor, 
sir  Anthony  Hart,  was  made  to  re¬ 
sign,  because  he  stood  impartially 
between  the  contending  parties, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  lord 
Plunkett,  because  the  new  minister 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  an 
Irish  Chancellor  whom  he  could 


fully  trust  and  employ  in  Irish 
politics.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
was  the  only  leading  member  of 
the  old  tory  party  who  entered 
the  cabinet,  accepting  the  office  of 
Postmaster-general.  In  Scotland 
there  were  no  offices  liable  to 
change  except  those  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  Solicitor-general. 
The  former  was  given  to  Mr.  Jef¬ 
frey,  the  latter  to  Mr.  Cockburn, 
both  of  them  early  friends  of  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor,  both  of  them 
at  the  head  of  their  profession, 
anclfioth  of  them  long-tried  leaders 
of  that  party,  whose  politics  were 
now  triumphant  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

The  new  ministry,  as  ultimately 
settled,  was  as  follows  : 

Earl  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Lord  Melbourne,  Llome  Secretary. 
Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Lord  Goderich,  Colonial  Secretary. 
Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President 
of  the  Council. 

Lord  Durham,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Mr.  Denman,  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Florae,  Solicitor  General. 
Lord  Hill,  Commander  in  Chief. 
Lord  Auckland,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control. 

Lord  Holland,  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The  Flon.  Agar  Ellis,  Woods  and 
Forests. 

Mr.  R.  Grant,  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Post¬ 
master  General, 
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Lord  John  Russell,  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson,  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
Sir  Robert  Spencer,  Surveyor  Ge¬ 
neral  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Wynn,  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War 

Ireland. 

Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Mr.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary. 

Lord  Plunkett,  Lord  Chancellor. 
Mr.  Pennefather,  Attorney  Ge¬ 
neral. 

There  was  necessarily  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  business  in  parliament,  till 
the  new  ministers,  who  had  vacated 
their  seats  by  accepting  office, 
should  be  re-elected.  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  new  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land,  encountered  a  mortifying 
defeat  in  attempting  to  be  re¬ 
elected  for  Preston,  where  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  almost  universal.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  notorious  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  merest  of  all  dema¬ 
gogues,  except  the  Irish  agitator : 
and  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  radical  re¬ 
form,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Derby, 
a  member  of  the  new  whig  minis- 
try,  and  the  representative  of  what 
he  and  his  friends  called  temperate 
and  moderate  reform,  was  com¬ 
pletely  beaten. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  no  business  of  importance 
was  transacted,  except  the  passing 
of  a  regency  bill,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  bill 


had  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  lord  Lyndhurst  on  the 
day  which,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  its  arrangements  were  re¬ 
cognized  by  their  successors,  to  be 
those  which  the  case  required.  It 
provided,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
posthumous  child  of  the  present 
queen,  her  majesty  should  be  guard¬ 
ian  and  regent  during  the  minor¬ 
ity.  If  that  event  should  not 
occur,  the  duchess  of  Kent  was  to 
be  guardian  and  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  daughter,  the 
princess  Victoria,  the  heiress  pre¬ 
sumptive.  It  was  declared  that 
the  princess  herself  should  not 
marry  while  a  minor,  without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  or,  if  he  died, 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  parliament,  and  that  the  regency 
of  her  mother  should  be  at  an  end, 
if,  while  regent,  she  married  a  fo¬ 
reigner. 

A  select  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  9th  of  December,  ef  to  in¬ 
quire  what  reductions  can  be  made 
in  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of 
offices  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown  by  members  of  either 
House  of  parliament,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  and  observations 
thereupon  to  the  House and  on 
the  23rd,  both  Houses  adjourned 
to  the  3rd  of  February,  ministers 
having  declared,  that  a  long  ad¬ 
journment  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  the  different 
measures  which  they  intended  to 
submit  to  parliament,  and  more 
especially  to  concoct  that  plan  of 
reform  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  on  accepting  office,  and 
by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to 
retain  it. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


France . —  Continued  Opposition  to  the  Ministry— The  Chambers 
meet — Preponderance  of  the  Liberals — Violent  Proposals  of  the 
Royalists— Address  voted  for  a  Change  of  Ministers— The  King 
-  prorogues  the  Chambers — Preparations  for  a  new  Election — Par- 
tial  Change  in  the  Ministry— Dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties— General  Election— The  Majority  of  the  Opposition  is  increased 
— Preparations  made  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Chambers — Ordinances 
issued  by  the  King ,  dissolving  the  newly-elected  Chamber ,  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  Law  of  Election ,  and  abolishing  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
—  Want  of  Preparation  for  enforcing  the  Ordinances — The 
Parisians  resist — Disturbances  in  Paris — The  Troops  being  ordered 
to  quell  them,  the  Populace  take  Arms — After  three  days'  fighting, 
the  Military  are  forced  to  evacuate  Paris. 


IN  France,  the  preceding  year 
had  closed,  while  the  war, 
which  public  opinion  had  waged 
with  the  ministry  of  prince  Po- 
lignac,  from  the  moment  of  his 
appointment  to  office,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  was  still  raging 
with  increasing  animosity.  The 
opening  of  the  present  year  seemed 
to  deprive  the  popular  leaders  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  they  kept  alive 
hostility  and  alarm.  They  had 
tilled  the  public  mind  with  gloomy 
apprehensions,  that  the  Crown, 
finding  itself  unable  to  compass 
the  election  of  a  pliant  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  intended  to  rule  with¬ 
out  a  legislature,  or  at  least,  by  its 
own  authority,  so  to  remodel  the 
elective  system,  as  to  place  under 
its  own  control  the  constitution  of 
the  representative  body.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  some  of  the  ministerial 
journals  authorized  these  suspi¬ 
cions:  they  were  willingly  adopted: 
they  were  carefully  fostered  by  the 
journals,  and  by  the  saloons ;  even 


those  who  did  not  seriously  believe 
them,  were  not  anxious  to  contradict 
impressions  which  favoured  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  own  policy.  The 
ground-work  of  these  apprehen¬ 
sions  disappeared,  when  the  king, 
early  in  January,  issued  an  ordi¬ 
nance,  convoking  the  Chambers  for 
the  2nd  of  March.  But,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  ministers  intended 
manfully  to  meet  the  Chambers, 
and  did  not  as  yet,  at  least,  con¬ 
template  any  violent  infringement 
of  the  constitution,  in  no  degree 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  the  Li¬ 
berals.  The  public  mind  was  now 
occupied  with  the  means  of  oppos¬ 
ing  and  defeating  them  in  the 
legislature ;  and  although  it  was 
not  known  what  they  intended  to 
propose,  it  was  determined  that 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  be 
done,  till  they  consented  to  retire, 
or  the  king  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  dismiss  them.  The  po¬ 
pular  journals  increased  in  number, 
and  in  violence  ;  not  satisfied  with 
preaching  a  crusade  against  the 
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ministers,  both  on  account  of  what 
it  was  taken  for  granted  they  were 
inclined  to  do,  and  what  it  was 
certain  they  would  refuse  to  grant, 
these  writers  began  to  hint  at  the 
probability  of  a  change  of  dynasty, 
as  the  only  step  that  would  quiet 
the  apprehensions,  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  people,  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  measure  which 
would  neither  be  unexpected  nor 
regretted.  The  “  Globe,” — a  lite¬ 
rary  journal  to  which  the  duke  of 
Broglie  and  M.  de  Guizot,  both  of 
them  prominent  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  followed,  were  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  contributors,  put 
forth,  in  February,  an  article  en¬ 
titled,  “  France  and  the  Bour¬ 
bons  in  1830.”  It  was  there  said, 
“  of  all  the  crises  through  which 
we  have  passed  since  1814,  the 
present  is,  without  contradiction, 
the  most  decisive  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  It  is,  to  reckon  rightly, 
the  fourth  attempt  at  counter-revo¬ 
lution.  It  is  curious  and  profitable 
to  observe  what  part  the  nation  has 
performed  in  ail  these  rash  expe¬ 
riments — how  it  has  been  progres¬ 
sively  instructed  and  strengthened, 
while  the  party,  which  is  dragging 
down  royalty  with  itself,  has  been 
misled  and  weakened  ; — -how,  at 
every  counter-revolutionary  effort, 
the  same  melancholy  and  fatal  idea 
of  the  separation  of  the  throne  and 
the  country  has  presented  itself, 
but  on  each  occasion  gathering 
strength,  accepted  by  a  greater 
number  of  minds  ;  at  first  conceal¬ 
ed  as  a  secret  intrigue  or  feeling 
of  hostility,  afterwards  disclosed 
in  public  as  an  opinion,  and  thus 
proceeding,  until,  if  Heaven  avert  it 
not,  and  if  the  old  enemies  of  liber¬ 
ty  still  proceed  farther,  this  opinion 
will  become  the  resolution  of  a 
party  with  popular  assent.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly  we  need  not  now  conceal 


that  there  has  been  for  ten  years 
a  secret  and  concerted  hostility. 
We  may,  we  ought,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
for  now  frankness  and  information 
are  required.  Frankness  is  likewise 
necessary  for  the  throne,  which  is 
now  hanging  over  the  same  abyss, 
which  was  opened  in  1820  by  a 
guilty  re-action.  No ;  the  na¬ 
tional  party  entertained  no  pro¬ 
jects  hostile  to  the  existing  dynasty ; 
it  sought  only  a  legitimate  de¬ 
fence.  No ;  there  was  no  con¬ 
spiracy,  when  conspiracy  was  Ha- 
grant  and  avowed  on  the  other 
side.  If  subsequently  a  plan  of 
defence  has  been  formed,  if  designs 
hostile  to  the  dynasty  have  been 
entertained,  if  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  these  designs  have  found 
favour  and  support,  if  dangerous 
associations  have  existed  secretly  for 
a  long  time,  if  insurrections  have 
been  attempted,  all  this  did  not 
occur  (we  can  prove  it)  until  after 
the  example  set  by  the  other  side, 
until  after  the  attack  and  violation 
of  the  charter.  We  can  prove  that, 
even  under  M.  de  Villele,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  discussion  finding  a 
legitimate  vent  by  means  of  the 
press,  acts  of  hostility  were  re¬ 
pressed,  and  that  they  only  broke 
forth  at  abater  period,  when,  over¬ 
come  by  discussion  and  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  political  morals,  this  minis¬ 
ter  attempted  a  third  violent  re¬ 
action,  by  establishing  the  censor¬ 
ship,  destroying,  the  purity  of 
election  by  fraud,  and  dipping 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  citizens. 
Then  again  the  question  of  dy¬ 
nasty  was  brought  forward.  But 
only  a  few  days  passed  over, 
when  the  king  perceived  his  dan¬ 
ger,  and  all  was  forgotten.  M.  de 
Polignac  has  again  raised  the 
storm.  The  violence  of  this  storm 
will  increase  daily,  if  he  continues 
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iu  cilice,  or  if  he  be  succeeded  by 
any  one,  either  bold  or  timid,  who 
may  attempt,  by  force  or  stratagem, 
to  oppose  the  henceforth  irresistible 
development  of  popular  liberty/’ 
Against  these  and  similar  publi¬ 
cations  the  government  did  not 
spare  state  prosecutions.  The 
editor  of  the  Globe  was  condemned 
to  an  imprisonment  of  four  months, 
and  a  fine  of  2,000  francs.  The 
editor  of  the  National  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  months’  impri¬ 
sonment,  and  a  fine  of  1,000 
francs,  for  an  article  of  a  similar 
tendency.  The  editors  of  the 
Journal  du  Commerce ,  and  of  the 
Courrier  Francais,  who  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Cour  Royale  against 
a  sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  Cor¬ 
rectional  Police,  which  had  con¬ 
demned  them  to  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  for  publishing, 
with  approbation,  the  plan  of  the 
Brittany  Association,  for  refus¬ 
ing  payment  of  taxes,  if  the 
charter  should  be  violated,  had 
their  appeal  disallowed,  and  their 
original  sentence  confirmed.  The 
flame  was  too  widely  spread,  and 
too  abundantly  fed  from  every 
quarter,  to  be  any  thing  but  ex¬ 
cited  by  partial  and  occasional 
gusts  of  ministerial  vengeance. 

The  Session  of  the  Chambers 
was  opened,  as  had  been  announced, 
on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  king 
delivered  the  following  speech  : — 
“  Messieurs, — It  is  always  with 
confidence  that  I  assemble  round  my 
throne  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  departments. 

“  Since  your  last  session,  im¬ 
portant  events  have  consolidat¬ 
ed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
concert  established  between  my 
allies  and  me  for  the  happiness  of 
the  nations.  War  has  been  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  East.  The  moder¬ 
ation  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 


amicable  intervention  of  the  powers, 
by  preserving  the  Ottoman  empire 
from  the  evils  which  threatened 
it,  have  maintained  the  equili¬ 
brium  and  confirmed  the  ancient 
relations  of  states.  Under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  powers  which  signed 
the  treaty  of  July  6,  Greece  will 
rise  independent  from  its  ruins. 
The  choice  of  the  prince  called  to 
reign  over  it  will  sufficiently  evince 
the  disinterested  and  pacific  views 
of  the  sovereigns.  I  pursue  at  this 
moment,  in  concert  with  my  allies, 
negotiations,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  repose  of  the  P enin- 
sula,  between  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Braganza.  In  the  midst 
of  the  grave  events  with,  which 
Europe  was  occupied,  I  found  it 
expedient  to  suspend  the  effects  of 
my  just  resentment  against  a  Bar¬ 
bary  power ;  but  I  cannot  leave 
longer  unpunished  the  insult  offered 
to  my  flag.  The  striking  reparation 
which  I  desire  to  obtain,  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  honour  of  France,  will  turn 
out,  by  the  aid  of  Providence,  to 
the  advantage  of  Christendom. 

(t  The  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  of  the  expenditure  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  at  the  same  time  with 
the  state  of  our  wants  and  resources 
for  the  year  1831.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  diminution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  revenue  of  1 82 com¬ 
paratively  with  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  it  has  exceeded  the 
estimates  of  the  budget.  A  recent 
operation  has  sufficiently  indicated 
the  interest  at  which  loans  have 
become  negotiable ;  it  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  alleviating 
the  burthens  of  the  state.  A  law 
relative  to  the  sinking  fund  will  be 
presented  to  you.  It  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  plan  of  repayment, 
or  exchange,  which  we  hope  will 
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reconcile  what  the  tax-payers  ex¬ 
pect  from  our  solicitude,  with  the 
justice  and  good  will  due  to  those  of 
our  subjects  who  have  placed  their 
capital  in  the  public  funds.  The 
measures,  on  which  you  will  have 
to  deliberate,  will  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  satisfy  all  those  interests. 
They  will  afford  the  means  of 
assisting,  without  new  sacrifices, 
and  in  a  few  years,  towards  the 
expenses  which  are  imperiously 
required  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  the  prosperity  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  commerce,  the 
works  of  our  fortresses,  those  of  our 
ports,  the  repair  of  roads,  and  the 
finishing  of  canals.  You  will  have, 
likewise,  to  occupy  your  attention 
with  several  laws  relative  to  the 
judicial  order,  with  different  pro¬ 
jects  of  public  administration,  and 
with  some  measures  destined  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
military  on  half-pay.  I  have  sym¬ 
pathized  in  the  sufferings  which 
a  long  and  rigorous  winter  has 
inflicted  upon  my  people :  but 
charity  has  multiplied  its  succours, 
and  it  is  with  the  liveliest  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  have  seen  the  gene¬ 
rous  cares  lavished  upon  indigence, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  my  good  city  of  Paris. 

“  Messieurs, — The  first  desire 
of  my  heart  is  to  see  France 
happy  and  respected,  developing 
all  the  riches  of  her  soil  and  of 
her  industry,  and  enjoying,  in 
peace,  institutions,  the  blessing  of 
which  it  is  my  firm  purpose  to  con¬ 
solidate.  The  Charter  has  placed 
the  public  liberties  under  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  rights  of  my  Crown. 
These  rights  are  sacred.  My  duty 
towards  my  people  is  to  transmit 
them  entire  to  my  successors. 

“  Peers  of  France, — Deputies  of 
Departments, — I  doubt]  not  of  your 
concurrence  to  effect  the  good  which 


I  wish  to  accomplish.  You  will 
repel  the  perfidious  insinuations 
which  malevolence  seeks  to  pro¬ 
pagate.  If  culpable  manoeuvres 
should  raise  up  against  my  govern¬ 
ment  obstacles  which  1  do  not  wish 
to  foresee,  I  shall  find  the  power  of 
surmounting  them  in  my  resolu¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  in 
my  just  confidence  in  Frenchmen, 
and  in  the  love  which  they  have 
always  shown  to  their  kings.” 

In  the  concluding  words  of  the 
speech,  which  alone  alluded  to  the 
opposition  raised  against  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  liberals  found  a  dis¬ 
tinct  avowal,  that  their  opposition 
was  considered,  not  constitutional, 
but  malevolent  and  perfidious — 
made  up  of  culpable  manoeuvres — 
and  that  the  executive,  if  that  op¬ 
position  continued,  would  meet  it 
by  measures  which  the  constitution 
did  not  know.  The  friends  of  mi¬ 
nisters  again  alleged  that  it  meant 
nothing  more  than  that  the  king, 
if  he  and  the  Chambers  still  differ¬ 
ed,  would  appeal  to  the  people  by 
a  new  election.  In  the  Peers  there 
was  no  division  on  the  address ;  it 
was  an  echo  of  the  speech,  except 
that  his  majesty  was  assured,  in 
somewhat  equivocal  phraseology, 
that  France  was  as  much  averse  to 
anarchy  as  the  king  was  to  despotism . 
Chateaubriand  alone  dissented  from 
the  address ;  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  sufficiently  strong.  The 
language  of  the  ministers,  he  said, 
filled  him  with  consternation.  “  Su¬ 
perior  talents  may  excuse  conster¬ 
nation.  Superior  talents  may  ex¬ 
cuse,  if  they  cannot  fully  justify, 
bold  and  hazardous  enterprises. 
Genius  has  its  dictatorship  and  its 
tyranny,  and  sometimes  they  are 
submitted  to  ;  but  blame  must  in¬ 
evitably  fall  on  ministers  who, 
having  never  directed  the  affairs  of 
a  great  nation,  do  not  fear  by  their 
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very  first  measures  to  shake  the 
throne,  and  compromise  established 
rights  and  interests,  and  every  so¬ 
cial  compact.  At  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  formation 
of  the  present  cabinet,  were  asso¬ 
ciations  to  refuse  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  heard  of?  Was  there 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  certain  opinions  ?  Now 
our  institutions  are  threatened ; 
and,  as  every  action  will  produce 
its  re-action,  bring  forward  princi¬ 
ples  of  despotism,  and  you  will  be 
answered  by  axioms  of  democracy. 
Peers !  a  revolution  proceeding 
from  below  is,  in  these  times,  im¬ 
possible;  but  it  may  come  from 
above,-— it  may  spring  from  a  mis¬ 
guided  ministry,  ignorant  both  of 
its  country  and  the  age  in  which  it 
exists.  But  I  restrain  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  thoughts/’ 

The  preliminary  arrangements, 
which,  in  France,  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  before  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  can  proceed  to  act,  mani¬ 
fested,  at  once,  the  irresistible  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  opposition.  On 
the  day  after  the  opening  of.  the 
session,  they  elected  the  chairman 
and  secretaries  of  the  nine  bureaux, 
or  committees  into  which  the 
Chamber  is  divided  :  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  they  were  all  either  liber¬ 
als,  or  members  of  the  late  ministry, 
whom  Polignac  had  displaced.  It 
then  proceeded  to  elect  the  five 
members  from  among  whom  the 
king  selects  the  president  of  the 
Chamber.  They  were  all  taken 
from  the  opposition  side  of  the 
Chamber;  and  as  it  is  customary  for 
the  king  to  take  the  name  which 
stands  first  on  the  list,  M.  Royer 
Collard,  who  occupied  that  position, 
became  president.  He  had  filled 
the  same  office  during  the  two 
preceding  sessions,  and  had  acquir¬ 
ed  a  distinguished  reputation  for 


impartiality  and  temper,  firmness 
of  character,  and  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  parliamentary 
forms.  The  vice-presidents  were 
all  selected  from  the  same  side, 
and,  of  the  four  secretaries,  three, 
at  least,  were  decided  liberals. 

These  official  arrangements  suf¬ 
ficiently  manifested  the  strength  of 
the  opposition.  It  was  put  forth 
with  equal  effect  in  the  nomination 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  first  important 
movement  in  the  approaching  cam¬ 
paign.  It  consisted  of  the  count  de 
Preissac,  M.  Etienne,  M.  Keratry, 
M.  Dupont  (de  I’Eure),  M.  Gau¬ 
tier,  count  Sebastiani,  baron  Le- 
pelletier  d’Aulnay,  count  de  Sade, 
and  M.  Dupin.  Of  these  nine 
gentlemen,  seven  were  avowed 
leaders  among  the  liberals,  and  no 
better  list  could  have  been  chosen 
to  prepare  an  address  which  was  to 
announce  hostility  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  already  foreseen, in  fact, 
that  the  Chamber  would  not  yield, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  vio¬ 
lent  counsellors  who  advised  that 
recourse  should  immediately  be  had 
to  despotic  measures.  M.  Cottu,  a 
well  known  judicial  character,  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet,  “  On  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  Dictatorship,”  in  which 
he  proposed  that  the  executive 
should  take  all  power  into  its  own 
hands,  abolish  the  existing  electoral 
system,  and  establish  a  new  one, 
the  most  striking  features  of  which 
were,  that  all  the  electors  were  to 
be  nominated,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  king,  and  their  franchise 
was  to  be  hereditary.  Absurdities 
like  these  ought  to  alarm  nobody, 
but  men’s  minds  were  too  highly 
excited  to  deem  any  expedient  so 
wild  as  not  to  be  possible.  Another 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  “  Me¬ 
morial  to  the  King,”  the  production 
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of  a  club  of  royalist  writers,  re¬ 
viewed  all  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  denounced  them  all  as 
democratic  in  their  spirit,  and 
tending  necessarily  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  attacked,  as 
giving  the  means  of  misleading 
the  public,  and  conferring  power 
on  faction  and  rebellion.  The 
magistrates  were  accused  of  sedi¬ 
tion,  as  a  kind  of  accessories  after 
the  fact,  for  not  punishing  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  liberal  journals  brought 
before  them  at  the  instance  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown.  The 
middling  classes,  who  read  the 
journals  and  talk  politics,  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  vicious  and  mischievous; 
and  the  only  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  were  any  remains 
of  virtue,  were  said  to  be  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  rabble, — because  the 
latter  did  not  read,  and  the  former 
despised,  the  journals.  The  remedy 
for  these  evils  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  memorialists,  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the 
Aristocracy,  and  the  Church,  by 
altering  the  present  law  of  elec¬ 
tions,  and  depriving  the  existing 
electoral  body  of  their  political 
privileges.  A  measure  calculated 
to  bring  about  such  an  invaluable 
result  could  not  be  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  sanction  of  an  electoral 
Chamber  constituted  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  be 
effected,  it  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  royal  ordinance.  This  pro¬ 
duction  excited  great  clamour  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  prince  Polignac,  and  con¬ 
taining  recommendatory  letters 
from  various  persons  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  government.  Po¬ 
lignac  declared  in  the  Moniteur, 
that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  him 
without  his  knowledge  ;  and  most 
of  the  latter  retracted  their  appro¬ 
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bation,  explaining  that  their  partial 
approval  of  some  things  which  were 
harmless  had  been  improperly  ex¬ 
tended,  by  the  authors,  to  doctrines 
which  they  did  not  avow.  The  Dr  a - 
pean  Blanc,  a  royalist,  but  not  a 
ministerial,  journal  designated  the 
Chamber  as  the  executioners  of 
royalty,  and  openly  declared,  that 
there  were  no  other  means  of  es¬ 
caping  the  crisis  than  by  dissolving 
the  Chamber,  and  making  a  new 
electoral  lav/  by  royal  ordinance. 

Propositions  like  these,  inces¬ 
santly  kept  before  the  public  eye, 
and  all  tending  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  public  apprehen¬ 
sion  had  long  been  running,  were 
not  without  effect  on  the  already 
determined  spirit  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  complexion  of  the  address 
which  their  committee  was  pre¬ 
paring.  That  address,  as  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Chamber,  after  answering 
in  respectful  and  peaceable  terms 
to  those  parts  of  the  royal  speech 
which  regarded  foreign  affairs,  and 
certain  internal  regulations  re¬ 
specting  the  army  and  the  finances, 
proceeded  thus :  “  We  have  come 

at  the  sound  of  your  voice  from  all 
parts  of  your  kingdom,  and  we  lay 
at  your  feet,  Sire,  the  homage  of 
a  faithful  people,  still  touched  with 
having  seen  you  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent  amidst  the  general  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  which  reveres  in  your 
Majesty  the  accomplished  model  of 
the  most  amiable  virtues.  Sire, 
your  subjects  respect  and  cherish 
your  authority.  Fifteen  years  of 
peace  and  liberty  which  they  owe 
to  your  august  brother  and  your¬ 
self,  have  strongly  impressed  them 
with  the  gratitude  they  owe  to 
your  royal  family  ;  the  reason  of 
your  subjects,  now  matured  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  freedom  of  debates, 
tells  them,  that  it  is  especially  in 
matters  of  authority  that  antiquity 
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of  possession  is  tlie  most  sacred  of 
all  titles ;  and  that  it  is  for  their 
happiness,  as  well  as  your  own 
glory,  that  time  has  placed  your 
throne  in  regions  above  the  reach 
of  tempests.  Their  conviction  co¬ 
inciding,  therefore,  with  their  duty, 
presents  the  sacred  rights  of  your 
Crown  as  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  liberties,  and  the  integrity  of 
your  prerogative  as  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  these  rights. 

*  However,  Sire,  in  the  midst 
of  the  unanimous  sentiments  of 
respect  and  affection  with  which 
your  people  surround  you,  their 
minds  are  troubled  by  an  anxiety 
which  disturbs  the  security  that 
France  was  beginning  to  enjoy, 
stops  the  sources  of  her  prosperity, 
and  might,  were  it  to  continue,  be¬ 
come  fatal  to  her  tranquillity.  Our 
conscience,  our  honour,  the  fideli¬ 
ty  which  we  have  sworn,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  keep,  to  your  Majesty,  make 
it  our  duty  to  expose  its  cause  to 
you. 

“  Sire,  the  charter  which  we 
owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august 
predecessor,  and  which  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  firmly  determined  to  con¬ 
solidate,  consecrates,  as  a  right, 
the  intervention  of  the  country  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  This  intervention  ought 
to  be,  and  is  really,  indirect,  wisely 
moderate,  and  circumscribed  to  ex¬ 
act  limits,  which  we  shall  never 
suffer  to  be  passed ;  but  it  is  also 
positive  in  its  result,  for  it 
makes  the  permanent  concurrence 
of  the  political  views  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  with  the  desires 
of  your  people  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  regular  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs.  Sire,  our 
loyalty,  our  affection,  oblige  us  to 
say  that  this  concurrence  exists  no 
more.  An  unjust  distrust  of  the 
sentiments  and  reason  of  France  is 


now  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
administration.  It  afflicts  your 
people,  because  it  is  insulting  to 
them  ;  and  excites  their  anxiety, 
because  it  threatens  their  liberties. 

This  distrust  can  never  enter 
your  noble  heart.  No,  Sire,  France 
does  no  more  desire  anarchy  than 
your  majesty  despotism:  she  is 
worthy  that  you  should  rely  on 
her  loyalty,  as  she  relies  on  your 
promises. 

"  Let  your  Majesty  decide  be¬ 
tween  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  a  nation  so  calm  and  so 
faithful,  and  between  us,  who, 
impressed  with  sincere  sentiments 
of  conviction,  come  to  confide  to 
your  royal  bosom  the  affliction  of 
a  whole  nation.  Your  royal  pre¬ 
rogatives  have  given  your  Majesty 
the  means  of  establishing  between 
the  different  powers  of  the  state 
that  constitutional  harmony  which 
is  the  essential  condition  of  the 
strength  of  the  throne,  and  the 
grandeur  of  France.” 

The  attendance  of  members 
during  the  debates  in  the  Chamber, 
on  the  question  whether  the  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  adopted,  was  more 
numerous  and  anxious  than  at  any 
period  since  the  restoration,  not 
fewer  than  400  members  being 
present.  The  discussion  was  noisy 
and  violent,  but  it  only  made  more 
manifest  the  weakness  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry.  Their  orators  were  deficient 
in  prudence,  as  well  as  in  ability. 
They  aggravated  opposition  by 
maintaining  an  aspect  of  defiance, 
and  asserting  unpopular  doctrines 
pushed  to  their  most  unpopular 
extent,  and  seemed  desirous  to 
banish  from  the  discussion  every 
conciliatory  sentiment.  What  the 
nation  dreaded  was  an  attack  upon 
the  charter ;  and  what  the  minis¬ 
terial  members  maintained  was, 
that  the  charter  had  been  a  gift  of 
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royalty,  a  voluntary  and  unexpected 
gift ;  for  the  nation,  at  the  period 
of  the  restoration,  had  been  in  no 
situation  to  demand  it.  The  infer¬ 
ence  intended  to  be  drawn  was, 
that  the  king  might  deal  with  his 
free-will  offering  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  the  allusion  to  the  conquest 
of  France  seemed  to  have  been 
selected  for  the  very  purpose  of  ex¬ 
asperating.  The  ignorance  of  some 
of  these  gentlemen  regarding  events 
which  were  going  on  around  them 
was  fully  equal  to  their  impru¬ 
dence  as  advocates.  “  The  great 
majority  of  the  population,”  said 
one  of  them,  ‘The  third  party,  be¬ 
tween  the  liberal  faction  and  the 
cabinet,  consisting  of  thirty- two 
millions  of  Frenchmen,  enjoys  the 
present,  confides  in  the  future, 
loves  what  exists,  is  fearful  of 
changes,  and  knows  that  a  progres¬ 
sive  system  is  a  change  as  well  as 
a  retrograde  system.  They  cherish 
their  king ;  they  love  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  him ;  they  confide  in 
his  wisdom.  They  wait  for  the 
acts  of  the  ministers ;  and  as  the 
only  thing  that  they  now  know  is, 
that  the  king  has  chosen  them,  his 
choice  is  a  presumption  in  their 
favour,  and  not  a  reason  for  con¬ 
demning  them.”  M.  Guernon  de 
Ranville,  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  maintained,  that,  in 
calling  on  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
ministers,  the  Chamber  would  be 
guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  he  declared 
that  he  andhis  coll  eagues  would  keep 
their  places  in  defiance  of  the  votes 
of  the  deputies.  “  The  will  of  the 
king,”  said  he,  “  brought  us  into 
his  councils,  and,  without  the  orders 
of  the  king,  we  shall  not  leave  it.” 
The  result  was  that  which  all  F  ranee 
had  anticipated.  The  address,  as 
proposed  by  the  com'mittee,  was 
voted  by  a  majority  of  221  over  181. 
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When  it  was  presented  to  the  king, 
his  Majesty  returned  the  following 
answer:  “Sir, —  I  have  listened 
to  the  address  which  you  present 
to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  I  had  a  right  to  reckon 
on  the  concurrence  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  to  do  all  the  good  that  I  in¬ 
tended.  I  am  unhappy  to  hear 
the  deputies  of  the  departments 
declare  that  this  concurrence  on 
their  part  does  not  exist.  Gentle¬ 
men,-— I  have  already  announced 
my  intentions  in  my  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session ;  they  are 
immutable ;  the  interests  of  my 
people  do  not  allow  me  to  deviate 
from  them.  My  ministers  will 
communicate  my  intentions  to 
you.” 

Matters  had  now  come  to  a 
crisis.  The  Chamber  had  told  the 
king  in  plain  terms,  that  they  re¬ 
posed  no  confidence  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  must  make  his  choice 
between  his  ministers  and  his  par¬ 
liament.  The  only  thing  that 
could  j  ustify  the  king  in  adopting  the 
latter  alternative,  would  have  been 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  beating 
the  liberals  in  a  new  election. 
Without  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
such  an  issue,  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  was  only  to  bring  back 
the  same  triumphant  majority, 
probably  increased  in  numbers,  and 
certainly  exasperated  in  spirit,  by 
continued  and  futile  opposition. 
Yet  the  progress  of  events  seemed  to 
have  rendered  such  a  hope  irration  al ; 
the  existing  Chamber  had  been 
elected  at  a  time  when  public  opinion 
assuredly  was  not  more  decidedly 
hostile  to  ultra-royal  principles  in 
the  government  than  it  was  now. 
The  king,  however,  neither  dis¬ 
missed  the  ministers,  nor  dissolved 
the  Chambei’,  but  after  receiving 
the  address,  prorogued  it  till  the  1st 
of  September. 
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It  was  very  clear  that  a  proro¬ 
gation,  considered  in  itself,  could 
only  do  mischief.  By  the  1st  of 
September,  more  than  twelve 
months  would  have  passed  since 
the  kingdom  had  enjoyed  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislative  body  ;  the  long  interval 
would  give  colour  to  the  appre¬ 
hensions  that  the  court  meant  to 
try  how  far  it  could  govern  with¬ 
out  a  Chamber;  and  it  was  not 
conceivable  that  the  hostility  and 
suspicions  of  parties,  who  were  irre- 
concileable  in  March,  would  be 
mellowed  down  into  friendship 
and  forbearance  by  September, 
after  having  been  sent  to  brood 
over  their  animosities  with  sympa¬ 
thising  and  exasperated  constitu¬ 
ents.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  once 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  pro¬ 
rogation  was  only  preparatory  to 
a  dissolution,  and  was  intended  to 
give  the  court  sufficient  leisure  for 
makingall  necessary  arrangements 
to  influence  the  elections. 

The  first  step  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was,  to  make  various 
changes  of  prefects  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  with  a  view  to  secure 
greater  zeal,  or  more  efficient  in¬ 
fluence  at  the  elections ;  six  were 
removed  altogether,  because,  al¬ 
though  royalists,  they  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  constitutional 
royalists ;  and  the  ministerial 
journals  were  constantly  employed 
in  pressing  on  all  the  agents  of 
the  government,  the  necessity  of 
returning  a  royalist  Chamber. 
The  ministry  hoped  likewise  to 
engage  in  their  favour,  the  love  of 
military  glory  of  the  French,  by 
the  anticipated  success  of  a  very 
formidable  expedition,  which, 
amid  all  their  difficulties,  they 
had  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  Algiers.  In  our  former 


volumes  will  be  found  the  causes 
which,  for  several  years  had  kept 
France  and  that  barbarian  power 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  during 
which,  however,  the  former  had 
done  nothing  effectual  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  her  honour.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  at  last  determined  on 
taking  exemplary  vengeance,  the 
more  especially  as  it  opened  to 
them  an  avenue  to  popularity. 
The  early  part  of  the  year  had 
been  spent  in  fitting  out  the  ar¬ 
mament  at  Toulon,  in  such  a  state 
of  complete  equipment  as  to  afford 
every  guarantee  of  success.  It  left 
Toulon  on  the  25th  of  May,  and 
seldom  had  so  formidable  an  expe¬ 
dition  sailed  from  a  French  port. 
The  number  of  ships  of  war  amount¬ 
ed  to  68,  among  which  were  12 
ships  of  the  line,  and  20  frigates. 
The  number  of  transports  was  277, 
accompanied  by  7  steam-vessels, 
making  in  all  a  fleet  of  more  than 
350  sail.  The  military  force  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  ships  of  war 
and  transports  amounted  to  30,852 
infantry,  534  cavalry,  2,327  artil¬ 
lery,  1,330  engineers,  besides  offi¬ 
cers,  medical  staff,  commissariat, 
and  other  necessary  appendages  of 
an  army,  the  whole  force  being 
37,577  men,  and  3,984  horse. 
The  general  staff  of  the  different 
divisions  and  services  contained 
830  officers.  The  expedition  was 
attended  by  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  interpreters  of  the  Moorish, 
Arabic,  or  Turkish  languages;  and 
general  Bourmont  himself,  the 
Minister  of  War,  was  Commander- 
in-chief. 

So  soon  as  the  armament  was 
embarked,  and  ministers  could 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
coming  to  the  elections  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  glory  of  having 
achieved  a  military  exploit  which 
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had  baffled  the  most  powerful  mi¬ 
litary  states  of  Europe,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved.  The 
ordinance  was  dated  the  16th  of 
May.  It  directed  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  should  take  place  in  the 
arrQiidissements,  and  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  had  but  one  college,  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  and  in  the  de¬ 
partmental  colleges  on  the  3rd  of 

Julv  :  and  the  Chambers  were 

*/  ' 

convoked  for  the  3rd  of  August. 
The  liberals,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  by  no  means  been  idle.  While 
their  journals,  which  far  out¬ 
weighed  those  of  their  opponents, 
both  in  number  and  spirit,  daily 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame, 
keeping  alive  old  grounds  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  inventing  or  de¬ 
tecting  new  ones,  turning  even  the 
Algerine  expedition  into  a  source 
of  blame,  as  a  detestable  expedient 
of  the  government  to  make  the 
people’s  love  of  glory  seduce  them 
into  slavery,  they  had  their  en¬ 
gines  at  work  among  the  electors, 
no  less  than  the  ministry,  under 
the  superintendance  of  a  Comite 
Directeur ,  or  Committee  of  Di¬ 
rection,  which  sat  at  Paris.  The 
names  of  the  221  members  who 
had  formed  the  majority  for  the 
address  were  published  ;  their  re- 
election  was  called  for,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  constitution, 
and  securing  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Manuals  of  the  election 
laws  were  profusely  scattered  over 
the  country,  that  the  electors 
might  have  some  protection  against 
the  chicanery  and  interference  of 
the  agents  of  the  government.  For 
the  same  purpose,  committees  were 
formed  in  the  different  electoral 
districts,  to  examine  the  published 
lists  of  electors,  restore  the  names 
of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote, 
remove  such  as  had  been  impro¬ 
perly  inserted,  and  adopt  legal 
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proceedings  against  all  violations 
of  the  electoral  laws. 

The  ministers  had,  in  truth,  no 
chance  against  so  vast  an  accumu¬ 
lated  mass  of  hostility,  guided  by 
so  much  activity.  The  oppo¬ 
sition,  moreover,  had  only  to  se¬ 
cure  what  they  already  had  ob¬ 
tained  ;  the  task  of  the  ministers 
was  to  acquire.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,  too,  of  dissolving  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  they  had  furnished  new 
weapons  against  themselves  by 
some  most  unpopular  changes  in 
their  own  body.  Negotiations  had 
been  opened  with  M.  de  Villele, 
but  they  led  to  no  result.  Al¬ 
though  his  admission  was  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  by  the  most  ultra 
part  of  the  cabinet,  and  he  was 
said  to  have  displeased  Polignac, 
by  insisting  on  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  the  probability  is,  that 
Villele  was  too  sagacious  to  mix 
himself  up  with  men  whom  he 
found  to  be  utterly  impracticable. 
Two  of  the  ministers,  however, 
retired,  M.  de  Curvoisier,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  M.  de 
Chabrol,  the  minister  of  finance, 
— the  former  known  for  his  con¬ 
stitutional  opinions  and  liberal 
party  connexions,  before  his  union 
with  the  Polignac  administration  ; 
and  the  latter  distinguished  for  an 
acquaintance  with  business,  which 
rendered  him  an  acquisition  to  any 
administration,  along  with  mode¬ 
rate  views  and  conciliatory  disposi¬ 
tions,  which  had  enabled  him  to 
act  with  successive  changes  of  col¬ 
leagues.  Their  successors  were 
M.  de  Chantelauze  and  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  both  violent  ultra¬ 
royalists  ;  and  to  make  room  for 
Peyronnet  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  Montbel  was  removed 
from  the  home  department  to 
the  treasury.  Chantelauze  was 
little  known  in  public  life;  but 
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that  he  had  joined  the  unpo¬ 
pular  ministry  was  his  instant 
condemnation.  Peyronnet  was 
already  too  well  known.  He  had 
great  energy  of  character,  an  ad¬ 
mitted  capacity  for  business,  and 
some  power  of  oratory ;  but  then 
he  was  the  most  unpopular  minis¬ 
ter  in  France.  He  had  been  Vil- 
lele’s  keeper  of  the  seals — had 
more  than  shared  in  the  hatred 
excited  against  that  ministry — 
had  been  rendered  odious  by  his 
state  prosecutions  for  political  libels 
— had  narrowly  escaped  an  im¬ 
peachment — and  had  received  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  po¬ 
sitive  reprimand  of  seeing  a  sum  of 
money,  which  he  had  expended  on 
his  official  residence,  disallow¬ 
ed  in  his  accounts.  If  ministers 
were  anxious  to  render  the  popu¬ 
lar  dislike  of  the  government  still 
more  sternly  irreconcileable  than 
they  already  found  it,  they  could 
not  have  done  it  more  effectually 
than  by  adopting  M.  Peyronnet 
into  their  body.  Every  thing 
was  believed  of  men  who,  standing 
as  they  did  stand,  could  so  openly 
and  needlessly  set  public  opinion 
at  defiance.  Normandy  having 
become  the  scene  of  frequent 
burnings,  of  the  same  character 
with  those  which  prevailed  in 
some  counties  of  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  set  down  as  forming 
part  of  the  dark  machinations  of 
the  ministers ;  and  the  absurdity 
was  so  well  received,  as  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  in¬ 
quiry,  when  these  ministers  came 
afterwards  to  be  on  trial  for  their 
lives. 

The  influence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  elections  much  more  openly 
then  had  been  usual  even  in 
France,  where  interference  of  this 


kind  was  the  established  order  of 
proceeding.  The  chiefs  of  the 
different  ministerial  departments 
issued  circulars  to  their  subor¬ 
dinate  agents,  pointing  out  the 
duties  which  the  Crown  demand¬ 
ed  of  them,  and  calling  for  their 
active  co-operation,  both  in  votes 
and  in  influence.  The  tenuor  of 
these  instructions  will  be  seen 
from  the  circular  of  the  director 
of  the  Customs,  who  told  his  em¬ 
ployes  all  over  the  kingdom  — 
“Devotedness  is  the  first  of  duties. 
I  have  not  hesitated  answering  to 
his  excellency,  the  minister  of 
finances,  for  the  punctuality  and 
even  the  solicitude  with  which  the 
officers  of  the  Customs  would 
come  forward  to  fulfil  this  duty, 
either  by  their  personal  votes,  or 
by  using  their  influence  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  electors,  and  second 
the  views  of  government.  The 
prefects  have  received  instructions 
which  will  enable  them  usefully  to 
direct,  in  each  locality,  your  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  those  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  functionaries  under  your 
orders.  On  receiving  this  letter, 
you  will  apply  to  the  prefect  of 
your  department,  and,  in  offering 
him  your  good  will,  ask  him  for 
the  instructions  he  may  think 
proper  to  give  you,  to  render  your 
aid  more  useful  and  more  certain. 
Please  to  direct  the  chefs-de-ser ~ 
vice ,  inspectors,  sub-inspectors, 
and  principal  receivers,  to  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  sub¬ 
prefects,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  advice  to  march  in  unison 
towards  one  common  end, — name¬ 
ly,  the  choice  of  such  deputies  as 
will  candidly  and  loyally  concur 
with  the  king  in  the  execution  of  his 
benevolent  views.”  PrincePolignac 
who,  during  the  absence  of  marshal 
Bourmont  on  the  Algerine  expe¬ 
dition,  acted  as  interim  minister 
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of  war,  addressed  similar  exhort¬ 
ations  and  solicitations  to  the  mi¬ 
litary,  in  a  communication,  which, 
though  called  “  private  and  confi¬ 
dential,”  found  its  way  into  the 
journals.  “  You  have  already,”  he 
wrote  to  the  commander  of  the 
military  divisions,  “  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  explained  to  the  military 
men  called  to  take  a  share  in  the 
elections,  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  the  duties  which  belong  to 
their  employments,  and  how  in¬ 
compatible  with  those  employ¬ 
ments  any  conduct  would  be,  that 
might  oppose  the  direction  which 
his  Majesty  has  thought  most 
suitable  to  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  situation  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  There  is  none  of  them  who 
should  not  comprehend,  that,  if 
they  are  free  as  to  their  votes, 
they  have  also  obligations  insepar¬ 
able  from  their  situation  ;  that  it 
is  impossible  to  serve  at  once  the 
government  of  the  king  and  the 
opposition,  and  that  honour,  as 
well  as  duty,  requires  them  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  two. 

“You  will  have  now  to  main¬ 
tain,  by  your  instructions  and 
by  your  example,  the  same  doc¬ 
trines,  and  to  employ,  in  order  to 
make  them  effectual,  along  with 
the  force  of  jour  personal  convic¬ 
tion,  the  lawful  means  which  the 
confidence  of  his  Majesty  has  put 
at  your  disposal.  The  views,  which 
regulate  the  government  of  the 
king,  are  known,  and  may  be  loud¬ 
ly  avowed;  they  have  no  object 
but  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  throne,  and  the  stability  of 
the  institutions,  of  which  it  is  the 
fundamental  basis.  They  are  a 
sure  rule  of  conduct  for  every  one 
who  desires  frankly  and  honestly 
the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy 
and  of  public  liberty.  I  invite  you, 

You.  LXXH. 


besides,  to  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Messrs,  les  Prefets,  who 
are  specially  charged  to  give  to 
the  electoral  operations  that  di¬ 
rection  and  that  ensemble  which 
must  secure  their  result.”  To 
crown  the  series  of  ministerial  in¬ 
terference,  the  king  himself  was 
brought  before  his  subjects  can¬ 
vassing  for  votes.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  a  royal  proclamation  was 
issued,  in  which  his  Majesty  told 
the  people, — “  The  elections  are 
going  to  commence  at  all  points 
in  my  kingdom, — listen  to  the 
voice  of  your  king,  and  maintain 
the  constitutional  charter,  and  the 
institutions  on  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed,  which  I  will  preserve  with  my 
utmost  efforts  ;  but  to  attain  this 
object,  I  must  freely  exercise,  and 
cause  to  be  respected,  the  sacred 
rights  which  belong  to  my  Crown, 
which  are  the  guarantee  of  public 
peace  and  your  liberties,  as  the 
nature  of  the  government  will  be 
altered,  if  the  culpable  attempt  to 
invade  my  prerogative  succeed,  and 
I  shall  break  my  oath,  if  l  submit 
to  it.  Under  this  government 
France  has  become  flourishing, 
and  she  owes  to  it  her  credit  and 
her  industry.  France  does  not 
envy  other  states,  and  only  as¬ 
pires  to  the  preservation  of  the 
advantages  which  she  enjoys. 
Remain  assured  of  your  rights, 
which  1  unite  with  mine,  and  which 
I  will  protect  with  equal  solici¬ 
tude.  Do  not  let  yourselves  be 
deceived  by  seditious  persons, 
enemies  to  your  repose ;  and  do 
not  yield  to  unfounded  fears, 
which  may  excite  serious  disor¬ 
ders.  Electors!  hasten  to  join 
your  colleagues ;  let  the  same 
sentiment  animate  you,  and  rally 
under  the  same  standard.  It  is 
your  king  that  demands  it— it  is 
[N] 
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the  call  of  your  father— fulfil 
your  duties,  and  I  shall  fulfil 

J  o  7 

mine.” 

The  prefects  of  the  departments, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  colleges,  thus  spurred  on, 
did  not  fail  in  what  was  expected 
of  them.  In  dealing  with  the 
electoral  lists,  the  names  of  sus¬ 
pected  voters  were  expunged 
without  compunction.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  was,  an  immense 
number  of  appeals  to  the  Royal 
Courts,  to  whom  the  revision  of 
such  determinations  was  by  law 
entrusted  ;  and  these  appeals,  in 
general,  terminated  unfavourably 
for  the  ministry.  Between  the  9th 
and  20th  of  June,  the  Royal  Court 
of  Paris,  which  transacts  the  ju¬ 
dicial  business  of  seven  depart¬ 
ments,  decided  857  cases  of  elec¬ 
toral  claims  or  complaints.  In 
658  of  these  cases,  its  decisions 
were  in  favour  of  the  claimants; 
so  that  electors  to  that  great 
amount  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  civic  rights,  but  for  the 
activity  and  zeal  of  the  judges. 
The  government  again  carried 
these  decisions  of  the  Royal  Court 
before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  to 
give  time,  partly  for  obtaining  a 
judgment,  and  partly  for  allowing 
cases,  still  pending  in  the  Royal 
Courts,  to  be  decided.  The  time 
of  election  was  postponed  in 
twenty  of  the  departments,  seven 
of  which  were  included  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Paris,  from  the  23rd  of  June, 
and  3rd  of  July,  to  the  12th  and 
19th  of  July.  Another  object, 
which,  it  was  said,  the  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  gain  by  this  delay, 
was,  to  prevent  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  which  a  defeat  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  neighbouring  depart¬ 


ments,  would  have  exercised  on 
the  more  distant  elections. 

But  all  arts  of  management 
utterly  failed  to  counteract  in  any 
degree  the  determined  tendency  of 
public  opinion.  In  only  one  thing 
had  ministers  calculated  aright — 
the  triumphs  of  their  Algerine  ex¬ 
pedition.  Its  successful  landing 
had  been  announced  before  the 
elections  began,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  completion  by  the 
surrender  of  Algiers,  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  its  dey,  and  the  capture 
of  his  barbaric  treasures,  had  ar¬ 
rived,  before  they  were  terminated. 
But  the  voice  of  glory  was  impo¬ 
tent  to  charm  down  the  spirit  of 
political  hostility ;  that  the  army 
and  fleet  had  done  their  duty  on 
a  foreign  service  seemed  to  the 
people  of  France  no  reason  why 
they  should  less  dread  the  despotic 
designs  of  ministers  at  home.  The 
public  mind,  in  fact,  was  too  in¬ 
tensely  occupied  with  matters  of 
domestic  interest,  to  give  the  Al¬ 
gerine  expedition  even  its  fair 
share  of  attention.  The  triumph 
did  not  affect  a  single  election. 
Polignac  found  that  his  African 
laurels  could  form  no  civic  crown. 
Every  where,  both  in  the  elections 
of  the  arrondissements,  and  in  the 
departmental  colleges,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  were  triumphant  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  enabled  them  to  return 
a  larger  majority  than  that  which 
had  voted  the  address  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  Chamber.  The  colleges  of 
the  arrondissements,  and  of  the 
departments  which  have  only  one 
college,  returned  196  members  to 
the  opposition,  and  only  59  for 
the  ministry.  The  departmental 
colleges  returned  86  ministerial 
members,  and  74  adherents  of  the 
opposition.  The  eight  members 
elected  by  the  eight  arrondissement 
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colleges  of  the  capital  were  all  vio¬ 
lent  oppositionists ;  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  majorities,  by  which  they 
were  elected,  proved  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  mind  had  been 
alienated.  Out  of  8-, 845  electors, 
who  voted  in  the  eight  colleges  at 
Paris,  only  about  1,500  gave  their 
voices  for  ministerial  candidates, 
while  7,314  supported  the  op¬ 
position  members.  Admiral  Du- 
perre,  who  commanded  the  naval 
department  of  the  Algerine  expe¬ 
dition,  and  who  had  been  sending 
bulletins  of  victory,  was  started, 
in  one  of  the  colleges,  against  a 
popular  candidate ;  but  with  all 
his  honours,  the  admiral  obtained 
only  196  votes  out  of  a  college  of 
1,431  electors.  Of  the  221  who 
had  formed  the  majority  for  the 
address  in  the  dissolved  Chamber, 
202  were  re-elected  ;  and,  as  the 
majority  on  that  occasion  had  been 
forty,  there  still  remained  a  cer¬ 
tain  majority  for  a  similar  address, 
even  if  the  difference  had  been 
produced,  as  it  had  not,  by  minis¬ 
terial  men  being  returned,  in  the 
place  of  opposition  candidates. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  the  181 
members  who  had  voted  against 
the  address,  82  were  not  returned 
to  the  new  Chamber.  In  many 
instances  they  had  been  replaced 
by  oppositionists,  for  the  ministers 
were  often  defeated  in  cases  where 
they  had  reckoned  themselves  se¬ 
cure,  and  where  security  had  re¬ 
laxed  their  diligence.  The  result 
of  the  whole  was,  that,  out  of  the 
428  members  composing  (with  the 
exception  of  two  members  from 
Corsica)  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  opposition  reckoned  270  votes, 
and  the  ministry  only  145.  The 
remaining  13  were  considered 
doubtful.  Even  the  Court  Jour¬ 
nals  admitted,  that  there  would  be 


an  indubitable  majority  of  sixty  or 
seventy  votes  against  the  ministry. 

It  was  thus  plain,  that,  if  minis¬ 
ters  adhered  to  their  intention  of 
convoking  the  Chamber  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  they  would  meet  it, 
only  to  be  told  again,  as  they  had 
been  told  in  March,  that  they 
must  retire.  If  the  king  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  yield,  he  had  no 
remaining  resource  but  either  to 
attempt  to  rule  without  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body  at  all,  thereby  convert¬ 
ing  the  government  into  a  despot¬ 
ism,  or  to  overturn  the  elective 
law,  and  convoke  a  new  Chamber 
by  a  new  elective  system,  founded 
on  his  own  will,  thereby  equally 
encroaching  on  the  constitution, 
annihilating  the  most  important 
rights  of  the  legislature,  and  as¬ 
suming  an  indefinite  power  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  legislative  sanctions, 
wherever  he  might  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  require  them.  The 
language  of  the  organs  of  the 
court  seemed  to  point  at  one  of 
these  desperate  alternatives.  “  The 
present  elections,”  said  they,  u  are 
the  sanction  to  an  attack  on  the 
prerogative — the  sanction  of  the 
revolution.  They  sanction,  on 
one  side,  the  pretension  of  the 
Chamber  to  direct  public  affairs, 
and  to  impose  a  liberal  system  on 
the  king,  and  on  the  other  they 
render  ridiculous  the  royal  right 
of  dissolution  ;  for  of  what  use  is 
it  to  dissolve  one  Chamber  to  find 
another  worse?  Of  what  service 
is  it  to  appeal  from  a  bad  choice, 
when  that  choice  is  sure  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  ?  This  state  of  things  has 
been  produced  by  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  press,  and  by  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  since  1828,  and  a 
new  dissolution  would  produce 
elections  that  would  be  still  worse  ; 
the  only  counterpoise  which  the 
[N  2] 
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king  has  to  oppose  to  democracy, 
the  right  to  dissolve,  is  destroyed 
in  his  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
constitution  itself  which  is  nowin 
imminent  danger.  The  Crown 
was  first  stripped  of  its  power  to 
select  its  servants  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  it  is  now 
plundered  of  its  prerogative  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber  by  the  votes 
of  the  nation  ;  for  the  nation,  by 
returning  the  same  obnoxious 
members  whom  the  king  had  dis¬ 
missed,  has  made  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  an  unmeaning  farce. 
The  royal  prerogative,  therefore, 
which  has  thus  been  invaded  by 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  state, 
can  alone  save  the  constitution.” 

The  general  opinion,  however, 
both  in  France  and  abroad,  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  ministers  would 
now  give  way.  No  one  appre¬ 
hended  that  they  had  any  serious 
design  of  violently  overturning  the 
constitution  ;  for  that  was  a  design 
which  could  be  carried  through 
only  by  the  successful  use  of  force, 
and  for  using  force  no  preparation 
of  any  kind  seemed  to  have  been 
made.  It  was  rumoured  that  they 
meant  to  prevent  any  address,  by 
not  opening  the  session  with  any 
royal  speech,  but  immediately 
proceeding  to  business  with  those 
matters  in  which  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service  would  be  most 
likely  to  mitigate  opposition.  At 
all  events,  they  seemed  resolved 
to  meet  the  Chambers.  The  usual 
preparations  were  made  for  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  letters 
of  summons  to  the  peers  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  despatched ;  the  deputies 
were  on  their  way  to  Paris.  This 
was  the  state  of  matters  down  to 
the  26th  of  July,  no  human  being 
suspecting  the  volcano  on  which 
France  was  standing. 


Yet  the  French  ministers  had 
resolved,  at  this  very  moment,  to 
make  the  desperate  attempt  of 
overturning  the  legislature,  disre¬ 
garding  the  laws,  and  making  the 
Crown  the  only  power  in  the  state. 
They  had  presented  to  the  king  a 
long  memorial,  containing  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
represented  the  monarchy  as  being 
exposed,  from  the  prevalence  of 
democratic  and  anti-social  ten¬ 
dencies.  Symptoms  of  anarchy, - 
they  said,  were  shewing  them¬ 
selves  at  every  point ;  authority 
had  lost  its  moral  force,  and  was 
unable  to  contend  against  the  sub¬ 
versive  and  pernicious  doctrines 
which  were  propagated  by  the 
factious,  who  every  where  were 
exciting,  with  lamentable  success, 
hostility  to  established  power,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  civil  war.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  things  were 
to  be  found  in  the  licentiousness 
of  the  periodical  press,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  elective  system. 
The  press,  it  was  said,  had  set  itself 
up  equally  to  subjugate  the  Crown 
and  to  direct  the  Chamber.  It  had 
not  respected,  even  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  either  the  ex¬ 
press  will  of  the  king,  or  the  words 
pronounced  from  the  throne — 
some  were  misinterpreted,  others 
made  the  subject  of  malignant 
commentaries,  or  of  bitter  derision. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  had 
established  a  tyranny.  Members, 
whose  votes  the  journals  disliked, 
were  insulted  and  outraged.  The 
opposition  journals,  “  after  hav¬ 
ing  themselves  called  forth  an  ad¬ 
dress  derogatory  to  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  throne,  have  not  feared 
to  establish  as  a  principle  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  221  deputies  whose 
work  it  was :  and  yet  your  majes¬ 
ty  repelled  the  address  as  often- 
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sive ;  you  had  publicly  planned 
the  refusal  of  concurrence  which 
was  expressed  in  it ;  you  had  an¬ 
nounced  your  immutable  resolu¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  rights  of  your 
Crown,  which  were  so  openly  com¬ 
promised.  The  periodical  jour¬ 
nals  have  paid  no  regard  to  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  taken 
it  upon  them  to  renew,  perpetuate, 
and  aggravate  the  offence.  Your 
Majesty  will  decide  whether  this 
presumptuous  attack  shall  remain 
longer  unpunished.”  Still  more 
unpardonable,  according  to  the 
ministers,  had  been  the  conduct 
of  the  press  regarding  the  Algerine 
expedition.  The  oppositionjour- 
nals,  it  was  stated,  had  criticized 
with  unheard  of  violence,  its  causes 
and  chances  of  success.  They  had 
publicly  stated  the  force  of  the 
armament,  the  points  of  sailing, 
the  very  place  of  landing — as  if 
to  inform  the  enemy  how  to  con¬ 
duct  hisdefence.  They  had  sought 
to  discourage  the  army  by  false 
representations  of  the  dangers  to 
be  incurred,  and  had  seduced  it  to 
revolt  by  exciting  hatred  against  its 
commander.  In  short,  it  was  now 
fully  ascertained,  that  regular  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  periodical  press, 
could  not  exist  together ;  the 
interposition  of  courts  of  law  was 
insufficient  to  restrain  the  evil,  for 
their  proceedings  were  tardy  and 
impotent,  in  no  instance  prevent¬ 
ing  the  mischief,  and,  in  most 
cases,  adding,  by  the  very  inflic¬ 
tion  of  punishment,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  discussion ;  and  his  Majesty 
was  gravely  assured,  that  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  press  was  de¬ 
manded  by  u  a  prolonged  cry  of 
indignation  and  terror  from  all 
points  of  his  kingdom  !” 

Of  the  elective  system  it  was 
said,  that  the  principles,  on  which 
the  representative  government  had 
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been  established,  could  not  remain 
entire  amidst  the  political  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  “  A  turbulent  democracy 
is  assuming  the  place  of  legitimate 
authority.  It  disposes  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  elections  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  journals,  and  numer¬ 
ous  affiliations.  It  has  paralyzed, 
so  far  as  depended  upon  it,  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  prerogative  of  the  Crown, — 
that  of  dissolving  the  Chamber. 
By  this  the  constitution  of  the 
state  is  shaken.  Your  Majesty 
alone  retains  the  power  to  replace 
and  consolidate  it  upon  its  found¬ 
ations.”  Every  government,  it 
was  added,  had  the  right  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  own  security,  and  that 
power  existed  before  the  laws,  for 
it  was  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.  “  Circumstances  of  im¬ 
perious  necessity  do  not  permit 
the  exercise  of  this  supreme  power 
to  be  any  longer  deferred.  The 
moment  is  come  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  which  are  in  the  spirit 
of  the  charter,  but  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  legal  order,  the 
resources  of  which  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  in  vain.  Those  measures, 
Sire,  your  ministers,  who  are  to 
secure  the  success  of  them,  do 
not  hesitate  to  propose  to  you, 
convinced  as  they  are  that  justice 
will  remain  the  strongest.”*' 

The  false  reasoning,  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas,  by  which  this  do¬ 
cument  is  so  remarkably  distin¬ 
guished,  made  it  manifest,  that  its 
framers  could  lay  no  claim  to  the 
clearness  of  head  which  is  the 
very  least  that  can  be  required  of 
men  who  venture  to  Mve  advice  so 

o 

bold  and  dangerous.  They  were 
not  able  and  Arm  ;  they  were  ig- 

*  This  “  Memorial,’*  and  the  Ordi¬ 
nances  which  followed  it,  will  be  found 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
volume. 
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norant,  presumptuous,  and  obsti¬ 
nate.  Bold  and  dangerous,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  advice  was,  it  was 
instantly  followed.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  the  king  signed  three 
Ordinances  which  superseded  the 
Constitution.  By  the  first  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended. 
It  was  declared,  that  no  periodical 
publication,  of  whatever  nature, 
should  be  published,  without  the 
license  and  authority  of  the 
Crown.  This  authority  was  to 
be  renewed  every  three  months, 
and  was  to  be  revocable  at  plea¬ 
sure.  No  writing  of  less  than 
twenty  printed  pages,  though  not 
periodical,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
appear,  except  under  the  authority 
of  the  minister  of  the  Interior,  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  prefects  in  the 
departments.  Writings,  published 
in  violation  of  these  regulations, 
were  to  be  immediately  seized, 
and  the  types  and  presses  used 
in  printing  them  were  to  be  taken 
into  public  custody,  or  rendered 
unfit  for  use.  The  second  ordi¬ 
nance  dissolved  the  newly -elected 
Chamber,  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  thus  dissolving  a  Chamber 
which  had  never  met,  was,  that 
the  kins:  had  been  “  informed  of 
the  manoeuvres  which  have  been 
practised  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  electors  during  the  late  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  electoral  colleges.  ’ 
The  third  of  these  ordinances  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  system  of  election, 
and  proceeded  on  the  preamble, 
that  the  king,  “  having  resolved 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
manoeuvres  which  had  exercised  a 
pernicious  influence  on  the  late 
operations  of  the  electoral  col¬ 
leges,  and  wishing  to  reform,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitutional  charter,  the  rules  of 
election  of  which  experience  had 


shewn  the  inconvenience,  had  re¬ 
cognized  the  necessity  of  using 
the'right  which  belonged  to  him, 
to  provide,  by  acts  emanating 
from  himself,  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
every  enterprise  injurious  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.”  The  de¬ 
cree  then  went  on  to  take  away 
the  right  of  election  from  the  col¬ 
leges  of  arrondissements,  by  which 
the  opposition  majority  had  been 
returned,  and  to  confine  to  the 
departmental  colleges,  in  which 
the  ministers  had  been  superior, 
though  only  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  seventy-four  and  eighty-six, 
the  privilege  of  directly  choosing 
the  deputies.  The  arrondisse- 
rnent  colleges  were  not  abolished  ; 
they  were  allowed  to  choose  can¬ 
didates — candidates  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  number  of  deputies  to 
be  returned  by  the  departmental 
colleges,  and  from  among  these 
candidates,  the  latter  was  to  se^ 
lect  one  half  of  its  deputies.  To 
prevent  the  common  purpose 
which  is  often  generated,  and 
always  assisted,  by  large  bodies 
of  men  acting  together,  the  ar- 
rondissement  colleges  were  broken 
down  into  sections  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  that  each  was  to  name,  and 
they  were  to  meet  separately,  each 
section  choosing  only  one  candi¬ 
date.  Hitherto,  although  the 
Crown  had  named  the  presidents 
of  the  electoral  colleges  in  the 
first  instance,  that  nomination  had 
been  only  provisional,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  opening  the  colleges.  The 
first  thing  done  by  the  latter, 
when  formally  assembled,  was  to 
choose  their  own  bureau ,  and 
wherever  an  opposition  candidate 
was  to  be  returned,  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureau  was,  in  the  first  place, 
turned  out.  It  was  now  declared, 
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that  the  nomination  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  belonged  to  the  prefects.  To 
the  prefects  likewise  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  making  up  the  electo¬ 
ral  lists;  they  were  to  be  published 
only  five  days  before  an  election, 
and  no  redress  was  granted  against 
any  injustice  committed  by  the 
prefects  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  lists,  except  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Chamber  elected  by  means 
of  that  manufacture. 

Such  were  the  ordinances  by 
which  Charles  10th  attacked  the 
rights  and  overturned  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  his  kingdom  : — they  were 
countersigned,  not  merely  by  the 
minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whose 
department  they  belonged,  but  by 
all  the  ministers.  They  were  a  ma¬ 
nifest  usurpation  of  the  legislative 
authority  by  the  executive  ;  the 
government  was  no  longer  a  limit¬ 
ed  monarchy,  if  the  Crown  could 
annul  and  modify  at  its  pleasure 
those  institutions  in  which  reside 
all  the  essential  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  limited  and  arbitrary  power. 
-The  liberty  of  the  press  might  be 
mischievous  and  dangerous ;  the 
election-law  might  be  bad ;  but 
both  of  them  were  the  existing 
constitutional  laws  of  the  country, 
and  could  not  be  abolished,  with¬ 
out  usurpation,  except  by  the 
authority  of  King,  Peers,  and 
Deputies,  which  had  established 
them.  The  amount  even  of  the 
“  Memorial  ”  was  simply  this, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king’s 
ministers,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  inconvenient  to  the  executive, 
and  the  elective  system  was  bad, 
because  it  did  not  return  a  Cham¬ 
ber  which  would  agree  in  senti¬ 
ment  with  themselves  ;  but  there 
is  an  end  of  all  freedom,  so  soon 
as  the  king’s  opinion,  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  constitution  is  unfavourable 
to  what  he  deems  his  prerogatives, 
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is  held  to  justify  him  in  overturn¬ 
ing  it,  and  introducing  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  constitutional  forms 
shall  be  merely  the  obedient  in¬ 
struments  of  his  own  will.  The 
only  authority,  on  which  the  mi¬ 
nisters  pretended  to  justify  these 
despotic  proceedings,  was  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  which  de¬ 
clares,  “  The  king  is  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  state, —  commarffls  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land, — declares 
war, — ^makes  treaties  of  peace,  of 
alliance  and  commerce  —  nomi¬ 
nates  to  all  employments  of  the 
public  administration,  and  makes 
the  regulations  and  ordinances 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and,  the  safety  of  the  stated 
They  cannot  have  themselves  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  text  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  twisted  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  applied  it ;  Peyronnet, 
at  least,  was  too  clever  for  that.  A 
power  to  make  regulations  for  the 
execution  of  laws  legally  enacted, 
can  never  mean  a  power  to  enact 
new  laws  for  the  annulment  of 
those  which  have  been  regularly 
created  ;  and  a  power  to  issue  or¬ 
dinances  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
can  never  mean  a  power  to  issue 
ordinances  for  the  destruction  of 
the  government  of  the  state,  by 
giving  to  one  part  of  it  all  the 
authority  which  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  that  government 
divided  among  all. 

Numerous  as  are  the  examples 
of  infatuation  which  human  his¬ 
tory  presents,  it  would  be  utterly 
incredible,  if  the  fact  were  not 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
ministers,  who  issued  thesedecrees, 
to  a  nation  described  by  them¬ 
selves  to  be  on  the  verge  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  Crown,  even  while 
it  kept  within  the  limits  of  con¬ 
stitutional  forms,  should  have 
reckoned  pn  their  being  received, 
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as  matters  of  course,  with  ready  and 
tranquil  submission,  or  even  gloomy 
and  murmuring  acquiescence. 
Their  boldness  must  have  almost 
taken  themselves  by  surprise  ;  as¬ 
suredly,  it  took  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
by  surprise  ;  but  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  not  taking 
Franceby  surprise.  They  could  not 
be  ignorant,  th  at  the  result,  to  which 
they  had  now  brought  the  struggle, 
had  been,  for  nearly  a  year,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  people  as  its 
probable  termination ;  and  that 
associations  had  been  formed  all 
over  the  country,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  refusing  the  payment 
of  taxes  in  the  event  of  such  mea¬ 
sures,  as  had  now  been  ventured 
on,  being  adopted.  They  knew 
the  temper  of  the  nation;  they 
made  it  the  excuse  for  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  they  were  bound  to  an¬ 
ticipate,  that  force  alone  would 
make  it  submissive  to  this  violent 
invasion  of  its  privileges.  The 
course,  on  which  they  had  entered, 
was  one  in  which  ultimate  success 
was  not,  perhaps,  in  any  event 
probable;  but  to  have  even  a 
chance  for  ultimate  success,  it 
was  indispensable  that  they 
should  be  triumphant  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Yet,  true  it  is,  that  these 
men,  while  justifying  revolt  to  a 
people  already  prepared  for  insur¬ 
rection,  had  not  regarded  resist¬ 
ance  as  a  possible  event,  or  made 
the  slightest  preparation  to  meet 
it.  No  measures  were  arranged 
even  with  the  police  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  capital ;  no  mi¬ 
litary  power  was  in  readiness  to 
support  the  declaration  of  war 
which  had  been  issued  ;  and  the 
commanders  of  even  thesmallbody 
of  troops  which  was  doing  duty  in 
Paris,  had  received  no  intimation 
of  the  crisis  that  had  arrived,  and 
no  instructions  to  be  ready  to 


put  down  apprehended  tumults. 
The  whole  garrison  of  Paris  con¬ 
sisted  of  4,750  men  of  the  guards, 
4,400,  troops  of  the  line,  1,100 
men  belonging  to  veteran  batta¬ 
lions,  and  1,300  gendarmerie, 
making  in  all,  11,550  men.  But 
of  these,  the  4,400  troops  of 
the  line  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to 
employ  them,  they  refused  to 
act.  The  veteran  battalions  were 
expected  to  play,  and  did  play, 
the  same  game.  Thus  the  effect¬ 
ive  force  was  reduced  to  about 
6,000  men  of  the  guards  and 
gendarmerie.  Of  these  again, 
upwards  of  1,800  were  employed 
in  supplying  the  daily  service  of 
the  posts  in  Paris,  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  other  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  leaving  a  body  of  little 
more  than  4,000  men  to  meet  the 
insurgent  population  of  Paris,  if 
that  population  should  fail  to 
tremble  before  the  paper  bullets 
of  prince  Polignac  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Between  nineteen  and 
twenty  thousand  effective  men  of 
the  guards  and  household  troops 
could  have  been  assembled  in  a 
week,  from  their  cantonments 
round  Paris;  but  so  complete  was 
the  infatuated  security  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  that  no  preparations  were 
made  even  for  supplying  with  ne¬ 
cessaries  the  insignificant  force  on 
which  the  king  had  staked  his 
crown.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  ordinances  were  signed, 
the  command  of  the  troops  was 
given  to  marshal  Marmont,  the 
duke  of  Ragusa. 

The  first  intelligence  which  the 
people  of  Paris  received  of  the  in¬ 
tended  new  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
ordinances  in  the  Moniteur ,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
July.  Some  hours  elapsed  before 
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they  were  generally  known,  and 
then  the  capital  began  to  display 
the  symptoms  of  rising  agitation. 
Anxious  groups  assembled  in  the 
streets,  discussing  the  probable 
result  of  the  measures.  The  day 
passed,  however,  in  tranquillity, 
in  the  evening,  when  all  the  lower 
orders  were  set  free  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  day,  noisy  mobs  col¬ 
lected  on  one  or  two  points  ;  but 
they  did  not  remain  together,  and 
contented  themselves  with  break¬ 
ing  the  windows  of  Polignac,  and 
of  the  minister  of  the  finances. 
The  editors  and  conductors  of  the 
journals  assembled,  and,  having 
resolved  that  the  ordinances  were 
illegal,  they  determined  to  publish 
their  papers  on  the  following  day. 
A  statement  of  their  views,  signed 
by  proprietors  or  managers  of 
twelve  different  journals,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  National.  They 
there  plainly  stated,  “  Legal  go¬ 
vernment  is  interrupted,  and  that 
of  force  has  commenced.  In  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed, 
obedience  ceases  to  be  a  duty. 
The  citizens  first  called  upon  to 
obey  are  the  writers  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  ;  they  ought  to  give  the  first 
example  of  resistance  to  authority, 
which  has  divested  itself  of  a  legal 
character. 

“  The  government  has  now  vio¬ 
lated  legal  order.  We  are  dis¬ 
pensed  from  obeying.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  publish  our  journal 
without  asking  the  authority  which 
is  imposed  on  us.  We  shall  do 
our  best,  in  order  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  shalkreach  all 
parts  of  France.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  this  day  lost  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  legality  which  commands 
obedience.  We  resist  it  in  what 
concerns  ourselves.  It  is  for 
France  to  determine  how  far  her 
resistance  ought  to  extend.”  The 
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prefect  of  the  police,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
proceed  to  execute  strictly  the  new 
ordinance,  and  this  was  the  only 
measure  of  precaution  that  was 
adopted.  It  was  known  that 
the  very  execution  of  the  decree 
against  the  press  would  throw  out 
of  employment  not  fewer  than 
30,000  persons,  whose  daily  bread 
depended  on  the  various  branches 
of  printing,  and  other  arts  con¬ 
nected  with  that  occupation.  Still 
no  measure  was  taken  either  by 
the  police,  or  by  the  military 
authorities.  Such  was  the  blind 
security  in  which  the  government 
was.  plunged,  that  the  officers  who 
asked,  as  usual,  temporary  leave 
of  absence,  obtained  it  without 
difficulty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
the  gendarmerie,  and  other  agents 
of  the  police,  began  their  work 
by  seizing  the  types  and  break¬ 
ing  the  presses  of  the  refractory 
journalists  ;  and,  as  the  latter  did 
not,  in  every  instance,  quietly 
give  way,  crowds,  ready  for  tu¬ 
mult,  were  collected  around  the 
scenes  of  violence.  New  mobs 
were  constantly  assembling  ; 
their  exasperation  was  hourly  in¬ 
creasing  ;  and  it  was  still  more  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  language  of  some 
of  the  journals  that  had  con¬ 
trived,  to  throw  off  partial  im¬ 
pressions,  in  defiance  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  which  were  now  distributed- 
gratuitously,  and  received  with 
enthusiasm  among  numerous 
crowds  of  approving  auditors. 
The  Temjjs  declared,  “  The  social 
contract  is  broken,  and  we  are 
bound  and  authorized  to  exert 
every  possible  mode  of  resistance.” 
The  Figaro  contained  the  following 
notice  : — “The  government  of  Al¬ 
giers  promised,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  subsidy,  to  allow  our 
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ships  the  free  navigation  of  the 
seas.  The  ministers  of  the  king 
of  France  agreed,  on  sufficient 
security  being  given,  to  allow  the 
press  the  privilege  of  thinking 
and  publishing  with  freedom.  In 
contempt  of  the  treaty,  the  pirates 
of  Algiers  seized  vessels  which 
had  submitted  to  pay  the  subsidy ; 
in  contempt  of  the  laws,  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  king  destroy 
the  presses  of  journals  which 
have  given  the  required  security. 
Twenty  days  were  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  Al¬ 
giers.”  Another  journal,  which 
had  not  been  able  to  appear,  cir¬ 
culated  to  its  subscribers  a  notice, 
concluding  with  these  words : — 
“  Between  right  and  violence,  the 
struggle  cannot  be  protracted, 
and  we  soon  shall  see  our  nation¬ 
al  flag,”  viz.,  the  republican  tri¬ 
color.  The  most  agitating  scene 
of  violence  took  place  at  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Temps  and  the  National. 
The  agents  of  the  police  demand¬ 
ed  admission  into  the  printing 
offices  of  these  journals,  to  seize 
the  types  and  presses  in  terms  of 
the  royal  ordinance.  Admission 
was  refused,  and  the  publication 
proceeded  in  presence  of  the 
police  and  the  gendarmerie  who 
attended  them.  The  papers  which 
contained  the  resolution  and  pro¬ 
test  of  the  journalists  already  no¬ 
ticed,  were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows,  as  they  were  printed  off, 
among  the  populace,  and  were 
speedily  circulated  all  over  Paris. 
The  police  having  been  unable  to 
force  open  the  door,  sent  for 
various  blacksmiths  to  pick  the 
locks,  but  every  one  of  them  refused 
to  lend  his  art  to  the  proceeding. 
At  last  the  services  of  an  artisan, 
employed  to  rivet  the  manacles  of 
the  galley-slaves,  enabled  them  to 
enter:  the  types  were  scattered, 


and  the  presses  broken,  but  no¬ 
thing  could  remedy  the  moral  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  contest  which  had 
been  going  on,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  for  several  hours,  be¬ 
fore  this  paltry  triumph  was  ef¬ 
fected. 

The  streets  and  public  places 
of  Paris  were  now  inundated 
with  exasperated  and  idle  crowds 
fairly  prepared  for  action,  if 
they  could  obtain  the  means. 
The  whole  mass  of  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  printing  were  thrown 
loose  upon  the  capital.  A  still 
more  mischievous  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  conduct  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  manufactories.  With 
them,  too,  the  ministry  was 
odious.  They  immediately  stopped 
their  manufactories,  and  discharg¬ 
ed  their  workmen,  who  were  thus 
turned  out  in  thousands  into 
the  streets,  breathing  vengeance 
against  the  measures  and  the 
men  who  had  deprived  them  of 
their  daily  earnings.  The  funds 
had  now  fallen  seven  per  cent, — 
the  bank  had  refused  to  discount 
bills;  and,  on  this  ground,  the 
manufacturers  justified  themselves 
in  refusing  to  proceed  with  their 
ordinary  operations.  •  But  politi¬ 
cal  motives  bore,  at  least,  an  equal 
share  in  their  determination. 
They  had  no  objection  that  their 
discarded  workmen  should  swell 
the  crowds  which  were  to  act  on 
the  fears  of  the  government,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  overturn  it  altogether. 
It  was  only  of  these  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen,  however,  and  of 
persons  in  similar  ranks  of  life, 
that  the  mobs  as  yet  consisted  ; 
but  immense  crowds  of  tlTem  col¬ 
lected  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  Palais  Royal  and  the  adjacent 
streets,  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
hotels  of  the  ministers.  Nobody 
was  in  motion  against  them,  ex- 
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cept  the  ordinary  agents  of  the 
police,  the  gendarmerie,  who  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  effect,  on  any 
one  point,  a  permanent  dispersion. 
While  this  immense  populace,  giv¬ 
ing  utterance  to  expressions  of 
open  resistance,  and  only  watch¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  provide  it¬ 
self  with  arms,  was  growing  more 
and  more  unmanageable  in  all  the 
principal  streets  and  public  places 
of  Paris,  no  portion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  had  received  even  instructions 
of  any  kind.  Marshal  Marmont 
had  received  his  commission  as 
commander  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris  only  that  morning  ;  and  the 
only  use  that  had  as  yet  been 
made  of  the  troops  was  to  station 
a  part  of  them  to  protect  the  offi¬ 
cial  residence  of  prince  Polignac, 
who  was  amusing  himself  with 
giving  a  dinner  to  his  colleagues. 
The  king  and  the  dauphin,  as  if 
government  had  been  proceed  ingin 
its  usual  course,  had  gone  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
after  signing  the  ordinances,  and 
were  now  at  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  gens- 
d’armes,  though  they  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
other  inclosed  public  places,  found 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  hourly  increasing 
assemblages  which  filled  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets.  Their  orders  were 
despised ;  their  attempts  at  force 
were  ridiculed ;  they  themselves 
were  insulted.  At  length,  at  about 
half-past  four  o’clock,  orders  were 
issued  to  get  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  so  little  were  the  mili¬ 
tary  apprized  of  any  such  order 
being  expected,  that  several  offi¬ 
cers  were  absent.  A  battalion  of 
guards,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  employed  in  protecting  the 
hotel  of  prince  Polignac,  and  a 
division  of  lancers  patrolled  the 
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Boulevards  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Three  battalions  of  guards  were 
stationed  on  the  Carousel,  and  the 
contiguous  square  in  front  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  Place  Louis 
XV.  was  occupied  by  two  other 
battalions  of  guards,  and  two  guns. 
A  detachment  from  the  regiments 
of  the  line  was  stationed  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  occupied  the 
Boulevards  from  the  Port  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  round  to  the  square  of  the 
Bastille. 

The  occupation  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  by  the  troops  failed  to  keep 
the  populace  in  check.  New 
crowds  were  hourly  pouring  for¬ 
ward  from  the  more  distant  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  capital.  As  the  even¬ 
ing  advanced,  the  tumultuous  as¬ 
semblage  had  become  so  great  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  that  all  passage  was 
stopped.  The  gendarmerie  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  clear  those 
great  thoroughfares  ;  and  though 
the  mob  as  yet  displayed  no  other 
arms  than  sticks  and  stones,  ap¬ 
prehensions  were  now  entertained, 
from  their  increasing  numbers, 
and  more  determined  demeanour, 
that  they  would  attempt  to  plun¬ 
der  the  numerous  gun-makers’ 
shops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais 
Royal :  detachments  of  the  guards 
were  therefore  ordered  to  assist  the 
gendarmerie,  and  it  was  in  per¬ 
forming  this  service  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  populace.  One  detachment 
of  the  guards,  consisting  of  only 
eighteen  men,  attempted  to  enter 
the  Rue  St.  Honore  by  a  side 
street,  but  was  so  closely  pressed 
upon  and  pelted  with  all  sorts  of 
missiles,  that  it  was  for  a  short 
time  equally  unable  to  advance  or 
to  retire.  While  it  wTas  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  good  its  way 
without  using  its  arms,  a  loaded 
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fowling-piece  was  discharged  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hotel 
Royal,  near  which  the  detachment 
was  attempting  to  pass.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  discharged  by 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Foulkes.  The  officer  who  com¬ 
manded  the  detachment,  finding 
arms  used  against  him,  ordered 
his  men  to  fire.  A  volley  was 
directed  towards  the  house  from 
which  the  shot  had  come,  and 
Mr.  Foulkes  was  killed.  This  was 
the  first  blood  shed  in  the  contest. 
The  guards  made  good  their  po¬ 
sition,  and  kept  the  mob  in  check, 
till  they  were  joined  by  a  second 
and  stronger  detachment,  which 
had  made  its  way  into  the  same 
street  in  a  different  direction.  As 
it  advanced  along  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  it  was  stopped  by  a 
new  obstacle,  a  barricade  formed 
across  the  street  by  one  of  those 
long  coaches  to  which  the  Paris¬ 
ians  have  given  the  name  of  Om¬ 
nibus.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  detachment  summoned  the 
people  behind  this  barricade  to 
surrender  —  the  answer  was  a 
shower  of  stones  and  tiles.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  repel  force 
by  force.  The  officer  command¬ 
ing  the  infantry  advanced  by  sec¬ 
tions  of  companies — a  second  and 
a  third  summons  were  made,  and 
received  as  the  first  had  been. 
The  general  then  cleared  the  bar¬ 
ricade,  and  a  platoon  firing  com¬ 
menced — the  first  volley  was  fired 
into  the  air — the  crowd  began  to 
retire  :  the  detachments  advanced 
slowly  with  supported  arms,  but 
just  beyond  the  church  of  St. 
Roque,  the  throwing  of  stones  re¬ 
commenced  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  A  second  volley  in  the 
air  only  encouraged  the  assailants; 
a  third  discharge  directed,  par¬ 
tially  at  least,  against  the  mob, 
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severely  wounded  one  ol  them. 
His  companions  lifted  and  carried 
him  off.  After  this  third  dis¬ 
charge,  the  crowd  melted  rapidly 
away  ;  and  both  detachments  re¬ 
turned  without  farther  opposition 
to  the  Carousel,  from  which  they 
had  set  out.  In  the  mean  time 
another  detachment  had  cleared 
the  communication  with  the  Rue 
Richelieu.  All  the  streets  were 
now  tolerably  free;  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  patrols  which  moved  in  all 
directions,  as  well  as  a  guard  that 
had  been  left  upon  the  omnibus 
that  formed  the  barricade,  were 
not  seriously  disturbed.  In  an¬ 
other  quarter  the  mob  had  been 
successful.  They  had  attacked 
and  disarmed  a  party  in  a  guard¬ 
house  near  the  Exchange,  and  had 
burned  the  guard-house.  Even 
that  post,  however,  was  re-occu¬ 
pied  by  the  troops  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  The  mob,  through¬ 
out  the  day,  had  consisted  entire¬ 
ly  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
houses  from  which  stones,  glass, 
and  other  missiles  were  thrown  in 
greatest  abundance  were  princi¬ 
pally  houses  of  evil  repute,  under 
the  especial  surveillance  oF  the 
police. 

So  far  the  mob  had  received  a 
check :  it  was  as  yet  unarmed ; 
and  if  the  night  had  been  spent 
by  the  government,  as  it  was  spent 
by  the  populace,  in  preparing  for 
the  morrow,  all  that  followed 
might  have  been  prevented.  It 
was  now  plain  that  insurrection 
was  begun ;  no  man  could  doubt 
that  prompt  military  action  was 
the  only  remedy  to  be  opposed  to 
it.  Almost  the  whole  strength  of 
the  garrison  had  already  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
would  have  to  face,  next  day,  an 
increased  force  of  from  60,000  to 
80,000,  of  which  a  great  portion 
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would  be  armed.  There  were 
known  t;o  exist  in  Paris  40,000 
equipments  of  the  old  national 
guard  ;  the  attempts  on  the  gun¬ 
smiths’  shops  had  been  partially 
successful ;  at  day  -  break  they 
might  be  expected  to  be  renewed ; 
what  happened  to  the  guard-house 
at  the  Exchange  shewed,  that 
these  posts,  scattered  through  the 
town,  could  offer  no  effective  re¬ 
sistance,  if  attacked,  and  would 
furnish  to  the  mob  which  carried 
them  a  considerable  number  of 
muskets.  The  Arsenal  was  well 
supplied  both  with  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  but  was  exposed  ;  the 
powder-magazine  of  Deux  Mou- 
lins  was  unguarded.  All  these 
points  ought  to  have  been  provided 
for.  The  night  between  the  27th 
and  28th  afforded  leisure  to  ar¬ 
range,  and  opportunity  to  execute, 
all  necessary  precautions:  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  obvious  and  imminent — 
yet  nothing  whatever  was  done. 
The  matters  just  alluded  to  were 
all  urgently  pressed  upon  the  pro¬ 
per  authorities,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  attended  to.  The  troops, 
which  had  been  employed  in  the 
evening,  were  inarched  back,  be¬ 
fore  midnight,  to  their  quarters, 
where  they  tranquilly  remained, 
without  instructions,  awaiting  the 
events  of  the  morrow :  the  only 
thing  done  was  to  resolve  to  de¬ 
clare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
establish  military  law,  and  an  or¬ 
dinance  for  that  purpose  was  drawn 
up,  and  sent  off  to  St.  Cloud  for 
the  signature  of  the  king. 

On  Thursday,  the  28  th,  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  populace  began  with 
the  day.  Their  assemblages  soon 
became  much  more  numerous  and 
formidable  than  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening.  Individuals  in 
the  uniform  of  the  national 
guards;  who  had  been  suppressed 


by  an  energetic  but  unpopular  act 
of  Villele,  began  to  appear,  and 
arranged  themselves  into  bodies 
according  to  their  districts.  The 
mob  immediately  attacked  the 
shops  of  all  the  gun-makers,  who 
at  once  gave  up  their  arms — the 
shops,  which  the  inhabitants  had 
begun  to  open,  were  soon  closed— 
the  tradesmen  of  the  king  and 
royal  family  hastened  to  take 
down  the  royal  arms  from  over 
their  doors,  lest  they  should  be 
made  the  pretext  of  insult  or  pil¬ 
lage.  The  same  precautions  were 
taken  by  notaries,  bailiffs,  and 
other  persons  whose  signs  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  royal  escutcheon.  What 
at  first  proceeded  from  the  fears 
or  prudence  of  private  individuals, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  and  general  overthrow  of 
all  the  insignia  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority —  and  this  was  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  to  which  the  excitement  of  the 
populace  might  tend,  or  be  direct¬ 
ed.  The  tri-coloured  flag  was 
raised,  and  the  tumultuary  insur¬ 
rection  assumed  the  garb  of  regu¬ 
lar  war.  The  detached  guard¬ 
houses,  scattered  through  the 
town,  were  rapidly  carried  one 
after  another,  and  the  gens- 
d’arme  who  held  them  were  disarm¬ 
ed.  The  Arsenal  and  the  powder 
magazine  were  taken  ;  the  bat¬ 
talions  of  veterans,  or  Fusileers  Se- 
dentaires,  who  amounted  to  1,100 
men,  and  formed  part  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  surrendered  their  arms  at  the 
first  summons.  It  was  announced 
that  the  people  would  find  arms 
provided  for  them  in  the  theatres  ; 
thither  they  repaired,  and  were 
equipped.  Large  detachments  of 
the  populace  marched  in  from  the 
Fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine,  and 
St.  Marceau,  and  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  squares  before  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  quays  and  other  open  spaces. 
Another  party  took  possession  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  hoisted  the  tri¬ 
coloured  flag  on  the  summit  of  its 
towers.  All  this  was  done  without 
the  slightest  opposition,  and  was 
all  over  by  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  troops  were  yet, 
without  orders,  in  their  barracks. 

Marmont  himself  seemed  now 
to  be  convinced  that  matters  were 
more  serious  than  he  had  imagin¬ 
ed.  He  had  received  the  ordin¬ 
ance  establishing  military  lav/ ;  he 
declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  despatch¬ 
ed  a  note  to  the  king  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  :  44  I  had  the  honour 
last  night  of  giving  your  Majesty 
an  account  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  groupes  which  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris.  This  morn¬ 
ing  they  have  again  formed,  more 
numerous  and  menacing  than  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  no  longer  a  riot,  but  a 
revolution.  It  is  urgent  that  your 
Majesty  should  take  the  means  of 
pacification.  The  honour  of  the 
Crown  may  yet  be  saved.  To-mor¬ 
row,  perhaps,  it  will  be  too  late. 
I  take  the  same  measures  to-day 
as  yesterday.  The  troops  will  be 
ready  at  noon.  I  wait  with  im¬ 
patience  your  Majesty’s  orders.” 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  ordered 
a  regiment  of  the  line,  the  15th 
light  infantry,  to  take  post  at  the 
Place  du  Pantheon,  and  Palais  de 
Justice  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine,  arid  the  Place  de  Greve, 
and  the  contiguous  Hotel  de  Vdle 
on  the  north  side.  It  advanced  no 
farther,  however,  than  the  Palais  de 
Justice;  it  shewed  no  disposition 
to  cross  the  river  and  enter  the 
city,  and  the  Place  de  Greve  was 
thus  left  in  possession  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  At  last,  no  answer  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  from  the  king, 


Marmont  put  the  guards  in  motion 
towards  mid-day.  The  regiments 
of  the  line  were  left  to  occupy  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  the  Boule¬ 
vards  round  to  the  Bastille.  The 
defence  of  the  Palais  Royal  was 
entrusted  to  a  battalion  of  guards. 
The  rest  of  the  guards  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  columns,  which  were 
to  move  in  the  following  order,  as 
described  by  a  staff  officer,  who 
was  himself  engaged,  and  was  an 
impartial  as  well  as  a  well  quali¬ 
fied  witness.  44  1 .  A  column  of  one 
battalion,  two  guns,  and  two 
squadrons  of  horse  grenadiers, 
were  to  move  from  the  Champs 
Elysees  to  the  church  de  la  Made- 
lame,  and  thence  follow  the  Bou¬ 
levard  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  Ri¬ 
chelieu,  and  return  to  the  Champs 
Elysees.  2.  A  second  column, 
consisting  of  a  battalion  of  guards, 
two  guns,  and  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  was  to  folio v/  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu  to  the  Boulevard, 
then,  turning  to  the  right,  follow 
the  line  of  the  Boulevards  to  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  and  thence  re¬ 
turn  back  by  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  which 
another  column,  marching  by  the 
quays,  would  be  already  in  pos¬ 
session.  3.  Two  other  battalions 
of  guards,  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  thirty  gendarmes,  were  to 
proceed  to  the  Marche  des  Inno- 
cens  ;  thence  one  of  these  batta¬ 
lions  was  to  diverge  to  the  left,  up 
the  Rue  St.  Denis  to  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  and  return  to  the  Marche 
des  Innocens,  where  the  second 
battalion' — which  in  the  meantime 
was  to  diverge  to  the  right  as  far 
as  the  Place  du  Chatelet — should 
have  returned  to  meet  it ;  this 
whole  column  would  then  have 
waited  in  that  position  for  fresh 
orders.  4.  And,  finally,  a  fourth 
column,  consisting  of  one  batta- 
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lion  of  guards,  a  half  squadron 
of  lancers,  and  two  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  supported  by  the  15th  light 
infantry,  were  to  maintain  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  under  the  orders 
of  a  major-general.  Thus  the 
marshal  would  have  involved  all 
his  troops  at  immense  distances 
from  each  other,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  mutual  co-operation 
and  support,  and  involved  them, 
too,  in  the  most  intricate  parts 
of  the  city,  in  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  between  rows  of  houses  of 
the  greatest  height,  whose  popu¬ 
lation  was  at  once  the  densest  in 
number  and  the  most  daring  in 
spirit ;  and  he  left  ungarrisoned 
and  dismantled,  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  all  which,  during  this 
operation,  hardly  the  amount  of 
a  single  battalion  remained.  Dis¬ 
positions  so  absurd  and  so  con¬ 
trary  to  all  possible  rules,  cre¬ 
ated  suspicions  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  marshal ;  but 
unjustly :  there  is  not  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  reason  for  such  a  sus¬ 
picion  ;  the  truth  is,  he  had  lost 
his  head.” 

*The  first  column  did  its  work 
without  much  opposition,  and 
without  any  loss.  It  encounter¬ 
ed  a  barricade,  and  was  fired  upon 
by  a  mob  assembled  near  the 
church  de  la  Madelaine.  It  clear¬ 
ed  away  the  one,  and  put  the 
other  to  flight,  without  any  per¬ 
son  being  even  wounded.  It  had 
not  to  pass  through  any  quarter 
occupied  by  the  lower  orders,  and 
it  maintained  its  position  during 
the  day,  without  influencing  in 
any  way  the  contest  which  was 
raging  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
The  second  column,  likewise, 
came  off  comparatively  well.  The 
crowd  committed  no  act  of  hosti¬ 
lity  till  the  column  had  arrived  at 


the  Porte  St.  Denis,  when  a  shot 
severely  wounded  its  adjutant-ma¬ 
jor.  The  fire  was  not  returned  : 
the  people  opened,  and  gave  the 
column  room  to  pass.  Near  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  however,  being 
assailed  by  a  sharp  firing,  the 
infantry  returned  it ;  the  artillery, 
too,  fired  two  rounds.  The  column 
passed  on  towards  the  Place  de 
Bastille,  and  as  it  moved,  the  po¬ 
pulace  were  busily  employed  be¬ 
hind  it  erecting  barricades,  to  im¬ 
pede  or  prevent  its  return.  On 
the  Place  de  Bastille  it  found  a 
large  mob  of  the  population  of  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.  Partly 
by  fair  means,  and  partly  by  foul, 
it  cleared  the  place,  the  people  fall¬ 
ing  back  into  the  adjacent  streets. 
It  then  prepared  to  return.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  away  a  barricade  which  im¬ 
mediately  presented  itself.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  infantry,  that  ad¬ 
vanced  for  that  purpose,  was 
received  with  a  volley,  which 
wounded  an  officer  and  several 
men.  A  fire  immediately  opened 
upon  the  guards  from  all  the 
contiguous  streets  leading  into  the 
square.  The  column,  however, 
returning  the  fire,  maintained  its 
position,  without  any  considerable 
loss.  The  commanding  officer, 
who  saw  that  his  artillery  and 
cavalry  would  expose  him  to  great 
embarrassment  in  clearing  the 
barricades  which  had  been  erected 
to  impede  his  return,  departed 
from  the  original  design  of  march¬ 
ing  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
crossed  the  Seine,  to  return  to  the 
Tuilleries  by  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  sending  a  detachment 
of  cuirassiers  to  the  Hotel  de 
\  ille,  to  inform  the  column  direct¬ 
ed  upon  that  point  not  to  expect 
from  him  any  assistance.  This 
promenade  had  effected  no  one 
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intelligible  object.  The  column 
had  marched  to  a  certain  point,  and 
had  not  been  able  even  to  march 
back  again  by  its  intended  route, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  the  share  which  it  ought  to 
have  borne  in  a  more  active  ope¬ 
ration.  It  had  passed  through 
mobs,  but  it  had  left  them  just  as 
it  had  found  them,  excepting  that 
they  had  been  taught  to  meet  the 
royal  troops  without  fear,  and  to 
know  the  value  of  the  mode  of 
warfare  which  they  had  adopted. 

When  the  two  battalions,  which 
composed  thethird  column,  reach¬ 
ed  the  Marche  des  Innocens,  they 
were  assailed  with  a  brisk  fire,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  windows,  and 
from  the  latter  were  thrown  down 
stones,  tiles,  and  even  pieces  of 
furniture.  Several  men  were 
wounded ;  but  the  fire  of  the 
troops  having  silenced  that  of  the 
market-place,  one  of  the  batta¬ 
lions,  according  to  the  original 
arrangement,  proceeded  up  the 
adjacent  street,  St.  Denis,  while 
the  other  awaited  its  return.  Its 
orders  were,  to  march  along  the 
street  to  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and 
then  march  back  again.  The  first 
it  did  with  some  difficulty,  the 
second  it  could  not  accomplish  at 
all.  It  had  not  advanced  far, 
when  its  progress  was  impeded  by 
a  barricade,  formed  in  front  of  a 
large  building,  called  La  Cour 
Batave,  the  courts  and  iron  rail¬ 
ings  of  which  were  lined  by  the 
armed  mob  ;  and  it  was  compel¬ 
led  to  bear  their  fire,  while  it  clear¬ 
ed  the  barricade.  A  little  farther 
on,  colonel  Pleinselac,  its  com¬ 
manding  officer,  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  received 
himself  a  wound,  which  subse¬ 
quently  proved  mortal.  His  sol¬ 
diers  carried  him  along  with  them 
in  a  litter,  and  succeeded  in  reach¬ 


ing  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Having 
halted  there  for  some  hours,  and 
dressed  the  wounds  of  the  men 
who  were  most  severely  injured, 
instead  of  marching  back  by  the 
same  route,  to  the  Marche  des  In¬ 
nocens,  where  the  other  battalion 
of  the  column  was  to  await  its  re¬ 
turn,  it  made  its  way  back  to  the 
Tuilleries  by  a  different  and  a 
safer  road,  having  had  twenty  men 
put  hors  de  coinbat,  of  whom  seven 
were  killed.  The  other  battalion, 
in  the  mean  time,  which  was  vain¬ 
ly  awaiting,  in  the  market-place 
of  the  Innocents,  the  return  of  its 
companion,  found  its  situation  be¬ 
coming  hourly  more  critical.  Their 
cartridges  began  to  fail ;  the  popu¬ 
lace  were  increasing  immensely  in 
numbers,  and  seemed,  moreover, 
to  be  more  completely  equipped ; 
crowds  and  barricades  were  grow¬ 
ing  every  momentmore  formidable 
all  around  it ;  the  communications 
with  the  Tuilleries  were  cut  off.  An 
aide-de-camp,  disguising  himself 
by  removing  his  mustachios,  and 
putting  on  a  jacket  of  one  of  the 
populace,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Tuilleries,  and  informing  Mar- 
mont  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  this  detachment  was 
placed.  The  marshal  ordered  a 
battalion  of  the  Swiss  guards,  the 
only  disposable  force  which  re¬ 
mained  to  him,  to  march  to  its 
relief.  The  officer  who  command¬ 
ed  the  Swiss  lost  his  way,  and 
reached  the  market-place  only 
after  having  wandered  through 
different  streets,  which  ran  in  an 
entirely  opposite  direction.  The 
guards,  however,  during  the  time 
thus  consumed,  made  good  their 
post.  Being  at  length  joined  by 
the  Swiss,  the  two  battalions  made 
their  way  together  out  of  the  nar¬ 
row  streets,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  getting  their  guns 
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across  the  barricades,  and  took  up 
a  position  near  the  Louvre.  This 
column,  likewise,  had  plainly  left 
matters  worse  than  it  had  found 
them  ;  both  of  its  battalions  had 
substantially  been  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  a  reinforcement  had 
been  necessary  to  enable  one  of 
them  to  extricate  itself  even  by  a 
retreat. 

The  fourth  column,  which  was 
directed  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  adjacent  Place  de  Greve, 
encountered  much  more  determin¬ 
ed  opposition,  and  regular  fight¬ 
ing.  The  battalion  of  guards 
which  composed  it,  being  joined 
by  a  battalion  of  the  15th  light 
infantry  of  the  line,  passed  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  by  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and  marched  east¬ 
ward  along  the  Quays  de  l’Horo- 
loge,  and  the  Flower  Market,  on 
the  South  Bank,  as  far  as  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  which  crosses 
the  river  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  westward  of  the  Place  de 
Greve.  The  Place  itself  is  on  the 
North  Bank,  and  a  suspension 
bridge  leads  from  it  across  the 
river.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a 
demonstration  by  this  suspension 
bridge,  which  ran  directly  to  the 
Place,  while  the  main  attack  was 
to  be  made  by  crossing  the  bridge 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  then  turning 
eastward  towards  the  Greve.  The 
two  guns  attached  to  the  column 
were  accordingly  advanced  from 
the  south  side  to  the  centre  of 
the  latter  bridge. 

The  populace  who,  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  had 
occupied  the  Greve  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  streets  in  great  force,  but 
had  neglected  to  secure  the  adja¬ 
cent  bridges,  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Pont  Notre  Dame. 
They  had  here  a  much  greater 
Vol.  LXXII. 
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appearance  of  military  array  than 
on  any  of  the  other  points  of  ac¬ 
tion  :  they  were  conducted  by 
leaders,  and  drums  beat  before 
them.  As  they  came  on  to  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge,  a  field- 
officer  of  the  guards  advanced 
across  it  to  meet  them,  called  the 
attention  of  their  leaders  to  the 
position  of  the  guns,  pointed  out 
to  them  that  they  were  marching 
to  certain  death,  and  entreated 
them  to  retire.  The  drums  ceased ; 
the  crowd  retired  to  the  right  and 
left,  but  at  the  same  moment  they 
fired,  and  an  adjutant,  at  the  side 
of  the  officer  who  had  thus  ex¬ 
posed  himself,  fell  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  The  guns  were  then  dis¬ 
charged,  but  only  once ;  the  guards 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  attacked 
the  Place,  eager  to  relieve  the  de¬ 
tachment  which  had  been  sent 
across  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
which,  by  advancing  too  far  be¬ 
fore  the  main  body  had  crossed  to 
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support  them  by  the  attack  from  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  had  been  for  a 
short  time  exposed  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  populace.  The  struggle 
was  obstinate :  the  mob  fought 
with  great  spirit  and  perseverance, 
but  at  length  the  guards  succeed¬ 
ed  in  carrying  the  Place  itself.  It 
was  more  difficult,  however,  to 
maintain  themselves.  The  popu¬ 
lace  were  any  thing  rather  than 
defeated,  They  kept  up  a  brisk 
fire  from  the  windows  and  corners 
of  the  adjoining  streets,  and  from 
behind  a  barricade  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Rue  Mouton, 
which  enters  the  Place  from  the 
north.  The  guns  attached  to  the 
guards  were  found  to  occasion 
only  embarrassment,  and  though 
placed  in  battery  on  the  Place, 
they  were  not  used.  The  batta¬ 
lion  of  the  line,  which  had  been 
[01 
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left  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
to  keep  the  quays  on  that  side 
clear  from  the  insurgents,  formally 
refused  to  perform  this  duty.  The 
consequence  was.  that,  under  their 
very  eyes,  the  populace  kept  up  a 
well-sustained  fire  on  the  guards 
in  the  Place.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  guards  learned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  to 
expect  the  second  column,  which 
had  been  destined  to  join  him  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  after  marching 
to  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  but 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  had 
been  itself  compelled  to  return 
to  the  Tuilleries  by  a  different 
route.  He  was  joined,  however, 
by  a  detachment  of  cuirassiers, 
forty  in  number,  whom  the  officer 
leading  the  second  column  had 
sent  with  this  information,  and  by 
the  50th  regiment  of  the  line, 
which  had  quitted  its  position  on 
the  Boulevards,  without  orders,  to 
return  to  its  barracks,  and  came 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  because  it 
found  the  barracks  occupied  -by 
the  populace.  It  brought  no  ad¬ 
dition  of  strength,  except  that  its 
cartridges  supplied  the  guards, 
whose  ammunition  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail.  It  would  not  act ; 
it  was  only  under  a  promise  of 
neutrality  that  its  colonel  had 
prevailed  on  his  men  to  follow  him, 
and,  at  his  urgent  request,  they 
were  placed  in  the  interior  court 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  these  contests, 
the  neutrality  of  the  regiments  of 
the  line  disconcerted  all  measures, 
and  redoubled  the  embarrassments 
and  dangers  of  the  small  body  of 
guards,  who  formed,  in  truth, 
the  only  body  of  troops  opposed 
to  the  armed  populace  of  Paris. 

The  populace  continued  to  keep 
up  their  fire,  and  to  make  repeat- 
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ed  attempts,  by  a  sort  of  rush  from 
the  neighbouring  streets,  to  regain 
the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 
The  guards  had  now  been  en¬ 
gaged  five  hours  in  this  harassing 
warfare  ;  they  had  originally  been 
only  220  men  ;  they  now  had 
about  forty  disabled,  when  they 
received  a  reinforcement  of  200 
Swiss  guards  from  the  Tuiller- 
ies.  In  executing  the  junction, 
the  barricade  already  mentioned 
had  been  abandoned,  and  the  po¬ 
pulace,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
made  another  simultaneous  and 
violent  attack  from  all  the  points 
which  they  occupied  around  the 
place.  But  their  efforts  were  vain ; 
the  guards  repulsed  them,  and  re¬ 
took  the  barricade. . 

The  commanding  officer  being 
now  assured  that  he  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  reinforcements  to  look  for, 
and  seeing  no  use  in  allowing  his 
small  body  of  men  to  be  exposed, 
on  an  open  square,  to  a  skirmish¬ 
ing  but  incessant  fire,  from  win¬ 
dows  and  corners,  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Place,  and  limit  the 
defence  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  it¬ 
self.  The  troops  caused  all  the 
apartments  to  be  opened  which 
had  windows  on  the  Place  and 
surrounding  streets,  and  they 
were  occupied  by  sharpshooters 
of  the  guards.  When  ail  was 
ready,  the  Swiss  and  grenadiers 
of  the  guards  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Place.  The  barricade 
at  the  Rue  du  Mouton  was  con¬ 
fided  to  the  light  infantry  of  the 
guards.  This  movement  was  mis¬ 
taken  by  the  insurgents  for  a  re¬ 
treat,  and  they  followed  it  up  with 
another  general  attack ;  but  the 
fire  from  the  windows  of  the  build¬ 
ing  (now  for  the  first  time  used 
for  this  purpose)  defeated  this 
attempt;  and  even  the  purlieus  in 
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the  back  streets,  in  which  the  in¬ 
surgents  had  been  safe  all  day. 
became  now,  by  the  fire  from  the 
apartments,  wholly  untenable, 
and  the  Parisians  suffered  consi¬ 
derably.  Towards  night,  the 
operations  of  the  three  other  co¬ 
lumns  having  ended  in  doing 
nothing,  an  officer  in  disguise 
brought  an  order  to  the  troops  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  make  good 
their  retreat  to  the  Tuilleries  how 
they  could.  This  they  effected 
about  midnight,  carrying  along 
with  them  their  wounded,  fifty  or 
sixty  in  number,  and  taking  their 
guns  over  the  barricades,  without 
encountering  any  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  populace  who,  after 
a  hard  day’s  fighting,  had  thinned 
in  numbers,  and  relaxed  in  their 
vigour,  as  night  darkened.* 


*  In  our  narrative  of  the  military 
occurrences  of  these  clays,  we  follow  the 
account  published  by  “A  Staff  Officer  of 
the  Guards,”  under  the  title  “  Military 
Events  of  the  late  French  Revolution.” 
He  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes  :  the  clearness  of  his  state¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  candour  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  testimony,  were  univer¬ 
sally  recognized,  and  were  confirmed  by 
all  subsequent  investigations.  The  con¬ 
test  assumes,  in  his  naked  recital  of  the 
facts,  a  very  different  complexion  from 
what  it  hears  in  the  tawdry  and  invent¬ 
ive  publications  which  were  given  forth 
as  historical  details  by  the  zealots  of  re¬ 
volution.  According  to  them,  the  po 
pulace,  from  morning  to  night,  were 
throwing  themselves,  almost  unarmed, 
on  the  thick  lines  of  the  guards;  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  mowing  down  whole 
masses  of  the  citizens,  with  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  discharges  of  grape  and  canister  shot, 
never  ceased.  Now,  the  four  columns 
of  the  guards  had  only  two  guns  each, 
and  only  the  second  and  fourth  columns 
seem  ever  to  have  used  them  even  par¬ 
tially.  Of  grape  and  canister  shot  there 
were  only  four  rounds  altogether.  The 
artillery,  in  truth,  was  found  to  he  an 
encumbrance,  instead  of  an  effective  arm. 


[195 

Such  were  the  military  events 
of  the  28th  of  July,  the  only  day 
on  which  there  was  any  thing  that 
deserved  the  name  of  fighting. 
They  had  ended  in  accomplishing 
nothing,  but  that  was  the  result 
of  error  in  the  plans  of  action,  and 
they  furnish  very  little  cause  for 
the  exaggerated  panegyrics  which 
were  poured  forth  on  the  heroism 
and  devotion  of  the  Parisian  po¬ 
pulace,  and  were  garnished  by 
ail  manner  of  inventions  regard- 


No  occurrence  called  forth  the  exagger¬ 
ations  of  these  writers  so  much  as  the 
contest  that  took  place  at  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  the  populace  not  only 
attacked  the  guards,  which  they  did, 
hut  first  drove  them  into  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  then  out  of  it.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  taken  and  retaken,  forsooth, 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  each  assault  was  crowded  with 
individual  instances  of  heroic  and  gener¬ 
ous  daring.  This  was  the  great  theme 
of  the  descanters  on  the  enthusiastic 
and  unquenchable  valour  of  the  French 
mob  ;  but  not  one  word  of  all  this 
was  true.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
never  taken  at  all.  It  was  peaceably 
occupied  by  the  populace  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  was  not  defended,  and 
before  a  single  man  had  moved  from  the 
Tuilleries.  They  quitted  it  when  the 
very  first  attack  of  the  battalion  of 
guards  drove  them  from  theGreve.  The 
guards  then  took  possession  of  it,  and 
maintained  it  till  midnight,  when  they 
retreated  to  the  Tuilleries  ;  and  next 
morning  the  mob  again  occupied  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  again  found  it  empty  and  un¬ 
defended.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the 
g;*ins,  which  make  so  great  a  noise  in 
the  pages  of  these  historians,  though 
they  made  very  little  figure  in  the  actual 
contest,  were  carried  by  the  troops 
over  troublesome  barricades,  ^erected 
across  narrow  streets,  where  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  assail¬ 
ants,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any 
attempt  being  made  to  secure  them. 
The  loss  of  the  four  columns  of  guards, 
including  the  result  of  several  small 
affairs,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  was 
above  300  men  killed  and  wounded. 

CO  2] 
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ing  exploits  of  individual  bra¬ 
very.  The  most  effectual  assaults 
on  the  troops  were  by  firing  from 
the  windows,  and  that  was  a  mode 
of  warfare  not  accompanied  with 
very  imminent  danger.  To  hurl 
down  stones,  and  tiles,  and  tables, 
and  chairs,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  very  exalted  heroism.  The 
troops  were  necessarily  compelled 
to  keep  together  in  bodies,  while 
the  popular  marksmen  sculked 
and  flitted  from  corner  to  corner. 
Wherever  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  guards,  they  effected 
nothing.  Their  barricades  were 
uniformly  cleared  ;  even  the  guns 
were  carried  across  them.  It  was 
only  on  the  Place  de  Greve  that 
the  populace  made  any  thing  like 
a  regular  attack  upon  the  troops, 
and  all  their  attacks  were  unavail¬ 
ing.  There  they  made  simulta¬ 
neous  efforts  on  every  side;  they 
were  well  armed,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  ammunition;  fresh 
assailants  poured  in  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  relieve  the  wounded  and 
the  wearied  ;  yet  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  a  body  of  not  more 
than  300  men,  worn  out  by  a  long 
and  harassing  contest,  with  failing 
ammunition,  and  discouraged  and 
exposed  by  the  defection  of  those 
who  had  been  directed  to  support 
them.  Wherever  the  troops  and 
the  populace  came  into  direct  col¬ 
lision,  the  populace  could  do 
nothing  ;  but  the  guards,  instead 
of  being  maintained  in  a  position 
which  would  have  compelled  the 
mob,  if  they  wished  to  act,  to 
carry  on  the  war  without  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  windows,  and  barri¬ 
cades,  and  corners,  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  all  day,  in  columns  separ¬ 
ated  from  each  other,  in  marching 
and  countermarching  up  and  down 
narrow  streets,  exposed  in  the 


best  possible  manner  to  the  only 
mode  of  warfare  which  could  be 
favourable  to  the  people,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  all  their 
marchings,  however  successful, 
having  any  effect  in  producing  a 
permanent  dispersion  of  the  mob. 
To  cause  a  temporary  recoil  from 
some  particular  point  was  the  ut¬ 
most  that  such  movements  could 
accomplish. 

The  same  want  of  all  good  ar¬ 
rangement  left  the  troops  with¬ 
out  provisions,  when  they  had 
returned  to  the  Tuilleries.  They 
had  enjoyed  no  rest  for  eight 
and  forty  hours  ;  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  27th,  they  had  had  no 
issue  of  provision  of  any  kind,  and 
at  midnight  on  the  .28  th,  after  a 
day’s  exhausting  contention  under 
a  burning  sun,  there  was  none  to 
give  them.  They  were  promised 
some  bread  at  day-break,  but 
none  was  to  be  had.  The  staff- 
officers  were  only  able  to  procure 
for  some  of  the  battalions,  a  quar¬ 
ter,  of  a  ration  of  bread  for  each 
man,  by  purchasing  from  the 
bakers  what  they  had  prepared 
for  their  private  customers. 

During  this  day,  too,  it  was  the 
lower  orders  alone  which  took  part 
in  the  conflict.  Some  students  of 
the  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Greve  towards  the  end  of  the 
affair;  but  it  was  particularly  in 
the  evening  that  they  collected 
about  the  Rue  Dauphine,  under 
cover  of  the  neutralitv  of  the  15th 
regiment,  to  which  the  occupation 
of  that  post  had  been  entrusted.  All 
the  respectable  classes  were  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  struggle,  though  they 
had  no  wish  that  it  should  terminate 
so  as  to  establish  arbitrary  power. 
Some  of  the  Deputies  who  were  in 
Paris,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
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session,  had  assembled  on  the 
27tli,  and  protested  against  the 
ordinances.  In  the  course  of  the 
28th,  during  the  movements  of 
the  troops,  a  deputation  of  these 
gentlemen  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  contest.  General  Ge¬ 
rard,  count  Lobau,  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Casimir  Perrier,  and  M.  Mau- 
guin,  all  of  them  Deputies,  went  to 
Marmont,  at  the  Tuilleries.  They 
informed  him,  that  they  were  come, 
in  the  name  of  the  Deputies  pre¬ 
sent  in  Paris,  to  examine  with  him 
if  there  were  no  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  struggle,  which,  if 
continued,  must  end  in  a  complete 
revolution.  The  marshal  told 
them,  that  the  office  allotted  to 
him  was  one  of  the  fatalities  of  his 
life,  but  his  orders  were  positive  ; 
his  duty  as  a  military  man  was 
imperious,  and  his  honour  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  fulfil  it.  He  requested 
them  to  use  their  influence  to 
induce  the  people  to  submit. 
They  replied  that,  first  of  all,  the 
ordinances  must  be  repealed,  and 
the  ministers  changed,  and  that 
on  these  two  conditions,  which 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  ul¬ 
terior  negotiations,  they  would  en¬ 
gage  to  employ  their  influence, 
without,  nevertheless,  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  an  entire  success.  They 
added,  that,  if  these  demands  were 
not  acceded  to,  they  would  consi¬ 
der  it  their  duty  to  throw  them¬ 
selves,  and  all  their  influence,  into 
the  resisting  party.  The  marshal 
said  that  he  would  inform  the 
king  of  the  proposal,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  let  them  know  the  king’s 
answer  by  sending  it  to  M.  Lafitte ; 
but  he  gave  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  but  little 
hope.  He  then  asked  them,  if 
they  had  any  objection  to  see 
M.  de  Polignac:  they  replied,  that 
they  had  none,  He  left  them, 


and  upon  his  return,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  stated,  that  M.  de  Poli¬ 
gnac,  having  been  informed  by  him 
of  their  arrival,  and  knowing  in 
what  light  they  viewed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  thought  it  useless  that  they 
should  see  him.  They  departed, 
and  waited  all  day  for  the  pro¬ 
mised  answer.  At  ten  o’clock  at 
night  it  had  not  arrived,  and  it 
was  principally  this  circumstance, 
these  gentlemen  said,  which  made 
them  resolve  upon  taking  part  in 
the  movement.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
appears,  they  took  no  part  in  the 
movement  until  the  guards  had 
completely  evacuated  Paris  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  contest  was 
at  an  end. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  in¬ 
fatuation  was  that  of  Polignac,  or 
of  the  king.  Marmont,  so  late 
as  five  in  the  afternoon,  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  king,  with  his  own  hand, 
his  opinion  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  monarchy,  and 
ordered  the  aide-de-camp  who 
carried  his  despatch,  to  give  the 
king  full  information  on  every 
point.  The  only  answer  returned 
was  an  injunction  to  the  marshal 
“  to  persevere — to  assemble  his 
forces  on  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
and  the  Place  Louis  XV,  and  act 
with  masses,”  meaning  thereby  to 
censure  the  proceedings  of  the 
day,  by  which  the  troopshad  been 
scattered,  at  great  risk,  and  to  no 
purpose,  over  so  many  different 
quarters  of  the  capital. 

Preparations  were,  therefore, 
made  for  another  day’s  combat, 
and  on  a  different  plan.  During 
the  night  between  the  28th  and 
29th,  two  additional  battalions  of 
guards  arrived  from  Versailles, 
and  a  Swiss  battalion  from  Ruel. 
Some  light  infantry  of  the  guard, 
and  about  800  cavalry,  were,  like- 
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wise,  marched  in  from  country 
quarters.  These  reinforcements 
made  an  addition  of  about  1,700 
to  the  garrison,  but  did  not  com¬ 
pensate  the  losses  of  the  preced¬ 
ing-  day  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  still  greater  number  dis¬ 
armed  and  dispersed  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  local  detachments,  small 
posts,  and  guard-houses.  There 
were  2,400  men  of  the  line;  but 
events  had  now  made  it  certain,  if 
it  ever  had  been  doubtful,  that 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
ought  not  to  be  employed.  The 
real  effective  force  of  the  garrison 
did  not  exceed  4,300  guards,  of 
whom  1,300  were  cavalry.  Early 
on  the  29th,  they  were  drawn  up 
nearly  in  the  same  positions  that 
they  occupied  on  the'  preceding’ 
day,  but  the  whole  morning  was 
spent  by  Marmont  in  making 
incessant  changes,  betraying  his 
own  irresolution,  and  utterly  con¬ 
founding  his  officers.  They  were 
finally  arranged  thus  :  the  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  which,  besides  being 
of  great  moment  as  a  position, 
was  a  vast  barrack  and  store¬ 
house  containing  arms,  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  ammunition,  was  de¬ 
fended  by  one  battalion,  a  force 
altogether  inadequate  for  so  im¬ 
portant  an  object.  The  Louvre, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  deci¬ 
sive  point,  was  garrisoned  by  two 
Swiss  battalions.  One  lined  the 
colonnade  and  the  windows;  the 
other  was  in  reserve  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  court  below.  A  third  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  same  regiment  was 
in  the  Carousel,  and  behind  it 
were  placed, — within  the  iron  rail¬ 
ings  of  the  immediate  court  of 
the  Tuiileries — two  squadrons  of 
lancers.  This  cavalry  was  so 
placed  that  it  never  could  act,  for 
the  court  had  but  one  entrance— 
the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Carou¬ 


sel, — and  but  one  issue  behind — - 
the  passage  through  the  palace  to 
the  garden  of  the  Tuiileries.  This 
absurd  disposition  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  marshal,  for  it  was  under  his 
own  eye,  his  head-quarters  being 
at  the  triumphal  arch.  The  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal  was  occupied  by  a  bat¬ 
talion,  and  the  Bank  was  guarded 
by  a  hundred  men.  Three  bat¬ 
talions  of  guards  were  posted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuiileries  ;  the  other  side  was 
entrusted  to  troops  of  the  line. 
Two  battalions  of  guards,  and 
two  squadrons  of  horse- grena¬ 
diers  occupied  the  Rue  Roy  ale, 
and  the  streets  de  la  Madelaine 
and  St.  Honore.  The  cavalry  of 
the  guards,  and  some  gendarmes 
were  placed  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  The  fifth  and  fifty-third 
regiments  of  the  line  were  posted 
in  the  Place  Vendome  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  avenues  of 
the  Pont  Royal  were  commanded 
by  cannon  on  one  of  the  terraces 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuiileries; 
and,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  con¬ 
fided  to  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  fifth  regiment  of  the  line. 
Subsequently,  and  before  the 
operations  of  the  day  began,  two 
battalions  of  guards,  and  the  15th 
regiment  took  up  a  position  on 
the  Place  Louis  XV. 

The  populace  had  not  spent  the 
interval  in  idleness.  In  several 
districts  of  the  capital,  the  tocsin 
had  not  ceased  to  sound  all  night 
long,  and  with  the  break  of  day, 
the  populace  were  busily  employed 
in  rendering  the  city  impenetrable 
to  troops  by  the  erection  of  barri¬ 
cades.-  The  streets,  by  which  the 
forces  might  be  expected  to  enter, 
were  broken  up  at  intervals,  and 
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the  pavement  converted  into  bar¬ 
ricades.  Mounds  formed  of  the 
stones,  and  surmounted  by  bar¬ 
rels  filled  with  the  same  materials, 
or  by  planks  and  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture,  blocked  up  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  Carts,  carriages, 
hackney  and  stage-coaches,  had 
been  indiscriminately  seized,  over- 
turned,  and  converted  into  ram¬ 
parts.  Even  the  trees  of  the  Bou¬ 
levards  had  been  cut  down  to 
serve  the  same  purposes.  The 
number  of  the  assailants,  too, 
had  increased,  and  their  arrange¬ 
ments  were  more  orderly.  As  the 
interior  of  the  town  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  soldier,  they  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  undisturbed.  A 
number  of  the  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  scaled  the 
walls  of  that  institution,  and  joined 
the  populace ;  and,  as  their  edu¬ 
cation  was  partly  military,  they 
were  immediately  hailed  as  leaders. 

But  the  labours  of  the  Parisians, 
in  shutting  up  every  access  against 
the  troops,  in  so  far  as  that  could 
be  effected  by  the  system  of  bar¬ 
ricades,  was  superfluous.  The 
troops,  instructed  by  the  lessons 
of  the  preceding  day,  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  again  involving  them¬ 
selves,  in  separate  bodies,  in  an 
unequal  warfare,  among  narrow 
and  crooked  streets.  They  re¬ 
mained  at  their  posts,  and  the 
populace,  though  ready  and  eager 
for  action,  made  no  serious  at¬ 
tempt  during  the  whole  morning. 
They  could  not  reach  the  troops, 
but  by  crossing  wide  open  spaces 
quite  unsheltered  ;  the  posts  were 
such  as  to  be  impregnable  by  a 
coup  dc  main ,  and,  indeed,  could 
hardly  be  taken  by  an  undisciplined 
body  of  men  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  There  was  a  loose  firing 
kept  up  on  the  Tuilleries  and 
Louvre,  from  the  opposite  side  of 


the  river,  the  quays  Malaquais, 
Voltaire,  and  the  Rue  du  Bac; 
but  these  conflicts  were  far  from 
having  the  vivacity  of  those  of 
the  day  before.  The  parts  of  the 
drama  were  changed;  the  troops 
were  now  in  position,  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  become 
the  assailants.  The  masses  of  the 
Parisians,  however,  moved  for¬ 
wards,  as  far  as  they  could  under 
cover,  to  all  the  points  which 
opened  on  the  positions  of  the 
troops.  The  greater  number  were 
collected  in  the  districts  of  St. 
Germain,  l’Auxerrois,  and  St.  Ho- 
nore,  which  surround  the  Louvre 
on  two  sides,  and  thus  suffered 

severely  from  the  fire  of  the  Swiss 

«/ 

guards,  from  the  windows  and  be¬ 
hind  the  pillars  of  the  balcony 
and  gallery  of  the  grand  facade 
of  the  Louvre. 

The  fi  rst  success  of  the  people 
arose  from  the  desertion  of  the 
regiments  of  the  line,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  had  been  al¬ 
ready  seen  of  them,  had  been 
placed  in  position  along  with  the 
guards.  The  fifth  regiment,  it 
has  been  seen,  had  been  posted  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Before 
mid-day,  its  commander  made  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  mob, 
withdrew  from  his  position,  and 
placed  himself  out  of  sight  in  the 
garden  of  the  prince  of  Conde. 
The  populace  immediately  took 
possession  of  these  posts,  threw 
up  barricades,  and  from  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  balustrades  of  the  roof  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde’s  residence, 
kept  up  a  sharp  fire  on  the  troops 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  clear  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Bourbon  of  these  assailants, 
and  this  service  was  effectu¬ 
ally  performed  by  a  platoon  of 
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light  infantry,  which,  without 
any  other  casualty  than  having 
two  men  wounded,  drove  the 
populace  from  the  Palais,  and 
established  itself  in  its  interior 
court.  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  two  regiments  of  the  line 
which  were  stationed  in  the  Place 

Vendome,  unscrewed  their  bay- 

'  «/ 

onets,  and  finally  joined  the  peo- 
pie.  Marmont  ordered  up  a  bat¬ 
talion  to  take  their  place ;  but, 
“by  an  inconceivable  aberration 
of  mind,  instead  of  bringing  up 
one  of  the  two  battalions  of 
guards  which  were  standing  hard 
by  at  the  Admiralty-office,  doing 
nothing,  he  sent  all  the  way  to  the 
Louvre  fqr  one  of  the  Swiss  bat¬ 
talions  stationed  there,’7  the  Lou¬ 
vre  being  the  only  post  which  had 
as  yet  been  attacked  with  any 
thing  like  vigour  or  perseverance. 

This  universal  defection  of  the 
line,  if  it  was  only  a  sample  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
regular  troops,  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  present  success  ultimately 
unavailing.  About  the  same  time, 
the  ministers  had  come  to  a  reso¬ 
lution,  which  held  out  a  hope 
that  the  conflict  might  be  termi¬ 
nated  without  any  farther  appeal 
to  force.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  marquis  de  Semonville,  grand 
Referendary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  repaired  to  head-quarters, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with 
Polignac.  He  pressed  upon  the 
latter  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ministers  putting  a  stop  to  hosti¬ 
lities,  by  repealing  the  ordinances, 
and  resigning.  His  expostula¬ 
tions  were  supported  with  great 
warmth  by  Marmont.  Polignac 
was  obstinate,  although  the  mar¬ 
quis  stated,  that  all  the  ministers 
seemed  to  him  to  be  subjected  “  to 
a  power  above  theirs.”  He  next 
proposed  to  Marmont  to  make 


prisoners  of  the  ministers,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  fact  would  put  an 
end  to  the  movements  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  marshal,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  marquis,  “  was 
moved  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
he  shed  tears  of  rage  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  hesitated  between  his 
military  duty  and  his  feelings. 
His  agitation  was  nearly  convul¬ 
sive,  and  we  saw  him  twice  refuse 
with  vehemence  the  orders  which 
officers  came  to  demand  of  him, 
to  use  cannon  against  the 
populace.*  The  ministers,  in  the 


*  Marmont’s  heart  was  never  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  fighting.  On 
the  Monday,  when  the  ordinances  were 
first  promulgated,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
M.  Arago,  the  astronomer,  “  Well,  you 
see  that  the  fools  have  pushed  things  on 
to  extremities,  just  as  I  told  you.  At 
least,  you  will  only  have  to  lament  such 
measures  as  a  citizen  and  a  good  French¬ 
man,  but  how  much  more  am  I  to  be 
pitied, — I  who,  as  a  soldier,  shall  be 
obliged  to  get  my  head  broken  in  the 
support  of  acts  that  I  abhor,  and  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  long  seemed  determined 
to  give  me  as  much  annoyance  as  possi¬ 
ble.- ”  On  the  Wednesday,  before  the 
Deputies  had  arrived,  M.  Arago  had 
made  his  way,  with  some  danger,  to  the 
Carousel,  and  urged  upon  the  marshal 
that  he  should  instantly  declare  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  not  retain  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops,  unless  the  ordi¬ 
nances  were  recalled.  “The  marshal,’’ 
says  M.  Arago,  “allowed  me  to  develope 
my  opinion,  but  J  saw  evidently  that 
his  whole  person  was  labouring  under 
excruciating  feelings.  His  sentiments 
concerning  the  ordinances  were  the 
same;  he  seemed  to  agree  with  me, 
that  the  step  I  proposed  was  grounded 
on  justice,  but  yet,  in  consequence  of 
something  that  cannot  be  defined  — • 
something  which  had  its  source  in  the 
habits  ofa  military  life — he  did  not  think 
that  then  was  the  moment  to  put  it  in 
execution.  A  marshal  of  France,  an  old 
soldier,  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to 
propose  any  concession  as  long  as  the 
chances  of  the  battle  were  uncertain.” 
Marmont  was  right  for  once.  When 
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mean  time,  whose  eyes  could  not 
but  be  opened  by  the  assur¬ 
ances  which  crowded  in  from  all 
sides  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
struggle,  were  assembled  in  coun¬ 
cil.  The  result  of  their  deli¬ 
berations  was,  a  determination  to 
go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  tender  their 
resignations  to  the  king.  The 
marquis  de  Semonville  repaired 
thither  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
majesty  might,  at  least,  be  in¬ 
formed  how  matters  truly  stood. 

The  prospect  that  a-  few  hours 
might  thus  terminate  the  dispute, 
joined  to  the  defection  of  the  re¬ 
giments  of  the  line,  induced  Mar- 
mont  to  propose  a  suspension  of 
arms.  Although  it  put  a  stop 
to  the  firing  on  some  points  to¬ 
wards  the  Palais  Royal,  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  imperfectly 
known  or  understood  on  either 
side.  We  have  mentioned  that 
Marmont,  on  the  two  regiments  of 
the  line  in  the  Place  Vendome 
joining  the  people,  had  ordered 
up  a  battalion  of  Swiss  from  the 
Louvre,  to  occupy  their  place. 
The  officer  commanding  at  the 
Louvre,  determined  to  send  to  the 
marshal  precisely  that  one  of  his 
two  battalions  which  defended 
the  whole  position,  namely,  that 
which  occupied  the  colonnade 
and  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  all 
the  interior  communications  of 
which  had  been  opened  for  that 
purpose.  With  the  other  bat¬ 
talion  he  remained  quietly  in  the 
interior  court  below. 

When  the  Parisians  observed 
that  the  firing  from  the  colonnade 


he  accepted  the  command,  he  knew  that 
the  purpose  of  entrusting  him  with  it 
was,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  ordi¬ 
nances.  To  have  laid  it  down  because 
he  found  they  were  resisted,  would  have 
been  treacherous  as  well  as  absurd, 


and  windows  of  the  Louvre  had 
ceased,  whether  it  was,  that  the 
proposition  for  the  suspension  of 
arms  had  not  reached  them,  or 
whether  they  thought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  breaking  the  truce  too 
advantageous  to  be  lost,  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  edifice,  and  finding 
no  opposition,  got  into  the  gar* 
den  called  de  l’lnfante,  which  is 
in  front  of  the  Louvre;  finding 
still  no  opposition,  they  got  in  at 
the  lower  windows  and  glass 
doors,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  interior  of  the  edifice. 
They  first  occupied  the  windows 
which  looked  into  the  inner  court, 
and  fired  on  the  battalion  below. 
Others  ran  along  the  great  picture 
gallery,  filling  every  window,  and 
firing  on  the  troops  in  the  Place 
du  Carousel.  The  Swiss,  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  recal  the  Pa¬ 
risians  to  the  armistice,  left  the 
Louvre,  and  left  it  with  precipi¬ 
tation  and  in  disorder.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  Carousel,  they 
found  there  their  third  battalion 
in  presence  of  the  Parisians,  who 
were  posted  all  around ;  both 
sides,  however,  observing  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  arms.  The  retreating 
battalion  was  hotly  pursued  by 
the  fire  of  the  Parisians ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  those,  who  occupied 
the  windows  of  the  picture  gal¬ 
lery,  opened  their  fire  on  the  Swiss, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  two  squad¬ 
rons  of  Lancers,  which  were  cooped 
up  in  the  railed  inclosure  of  the 
Tuilleries.  This  example  instigat¬ 
ed  the  Parisians  on  the  other  side 
to  break  the  armistice,  and  they 
also  recommenced  firing  on  the 
whole  body  of  troops  in  the  Ca¬ 
rousel.  The  Swiss  made  a  rush 
at  the  triumphal  arch,  squeezed 
through  irregularly,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  themselves  on  the  lancers, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
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only  outlet  from  this  railed  space. 
The  passage  being  thus  blocked 
up,  the  Swiss  were  compelled  to 
rally  a  little,  but,  at  last,  they 
got  through,  though  in  the  great¬ 
est  disorder.  A  couple  of  pla¬ 
toons,  properly  commanded,  would 
have  sufficed  to  stop  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  to  check  the  Parisians, 
who,  on  this  point,  were  neither 
numerous  nor  in  order.  The  Swiss 
lost  only  three  or  four  men  killed 
and  wounded.  As  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  at  the  triumphal  arch, 
Marmont  himself  was  surprised, 
and  obliged  to  retire  precipitately, 
withdrawing  all  the  troops  from 
their  positions,  and  directing 
them  upon  St.  Cloud,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  royal  person,  leav¬ 
ing  Paris  in  the  undisputed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  insurgents.  He 
had  not  even  time  to  call  in,  or 
give  notice  of  the  intended  re¬ 
treat,  to  the  small  parties  stationed 
more  in  advance  towards  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal,  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  streets.  The  greater 
number  of  them,  however,  on 
learning  what  had  happened,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  way  out  of 
Paris.  A  handful  of  soldiers  of  the 
guards,  who  occupied  two  houses 
at  the  corner  of  the  streets  St.  Ho- 
nore,  de  Rohan,  and  i’Echelle, 
defended  themselves  long  after 
Paris  had  been  evacuated :  they 
at  last  surrendered,  and  some  of 
them  were  massacred — a  fate 
from  which  their  gallantry,  if 
nothing  else,  should  have  saved 
them.  In  the  barrack  of  la  Rue 
de  Babylone,  was  a  depot  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  Swiss  recruits,  under 
the  command  of  the  major  of  the 
regiment.  He  would  listen  to  no 
proposition  of  surrender.  The 
populace,  whose  numbers  were 
very  great,  could  make  no  im¬ 
pression  on  the  barrack,  till  they 


had  set  fire  to  the  gate.  Upon 
this  the  garrison  sallied  out,  and 
notwithstanding  some  loss,  ef¬ 
fected  its  retreat,  and  kept  the 
assailants  who  pursued  them  in 
check.  Thus,  by  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the 
29th,  Paris  was  left  entirely  at 
the  command  of  the  armed  and 
triumphant  populace.  The  cause 
of  the  government,  in  so  far  as 
Paris  was  concerned,  was  decided. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  who 
fell,  or  were  wounded,  during  the 
three  days’ contest,  was  enormous¬ 
ly  exaggerated  by  all  the  public 
prints,  as  was  every  other  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  eventful  period,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  public  odium 
against  the  monarch  and  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  whose  despotic  attempts 
had  caused  the  shedding  of  so 
much  blood.  They  were  various¬ 
ly  estimated  at  from  6,000  to 
b,000,  but  the  highest  reason¬ 
able  computation  could  not  make 
them  amount  to  one  half  of  the 
smallest  of  these  numbers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  published  state¬ 
ments  of  a  professional  gentle¬ 
man,  connected  with  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  principal  hospital  of 
Paris,  the  number  of  wounded 
brought  to  the  different  hospitals, 
and  temporary  establishments, 
including  nearly  500  who  were 
attended  at  their  own  houses 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  different 
hospitals,  amounted  to  about 
2,000,  of  whom  306  had  died. 
To  these  eventual  deaths  among 
the  wounded,  were  to  be  added 
those  who  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and,  in  many  instances,  buried 
where  they  fell.  These  were 
made  to  amount  to  390 ;  but  this 
latter  number  was  extremely  un¬ 
certain,  as  no  means  had  been 
taken  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  number  of  bodies  at  the  time 
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of  their  hurried  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  interment,  But  be  the  loss 
what  it  might,  it  was  lamentable 
that  so  much  blood  should 
have  been  shed  on  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  government, 
ignorant  and  perverse,  which  was 
unable  to  make  out  to  Europe, 


a  justifiable,  or  even  an  intelli¬ 
gible  reason  of  deadly  quarrel 
with  its  subjects.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
troops  of  the  guard,  gendarmerie, 
&c.,  did  not  amount  to  375  of  all 
ranks,  and  the  killed  were  but  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  number. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


France  (continued).'-- The  Deputies  in  Paris  name  a  Committee  of 
Government — The  National  Guard  is  organized — The  King  recals 
the  Ordinances ,  and  dismisses  his  Ministers,  hut  his  proceedings  are 
disregarded — The  Deputies  name  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Kingdom — The  King  and  the  Dauphin  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux — This  limitation  is  rejected,  and 
the  King  and  royal  family  are  compelled  to  leave  France — They 
proceed  to  Engla.nd — The  Duke  of  Orleans  opens  the  Session  of  the 
Chambers — Alterations  made  by  the  Deputies  on  the  Charter — 
They  annul  all  the  Peerages  created  by  Charles  X. —  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  is  declared  King — Proceedings  of  the  Deputies — Disturb¬ 
ances  in  Paris — The  moderate  Members  of  the  Cabinet  resign — - 
Differences  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Deputies — Apprehension, 
Impeachment,  and  Trial  of  the  Ministers  of  Charles  X. — Disturb¬ 
ances  in  Paris — Changes  in  the  Ministry — Quarrel  between  the 
Deputies  and  the  Students  of  Paris — Expedition  against  Algiers 
— Algiers  surrenders — the  Dey  is  allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and 
Algiers  is  occupied  as  a  French  Settlement— Foreign  Relations. 


FinHE  moment,  in  which  Mar- 
I  mont  and  liis  troops  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  capital,  saw  Paris 
left  without  a  government,  and 
without  police,  at  the  mercy  of 
an  armed  mob,  excited  by  contest 
and  victory.  Never  was  a  great  city 
exposed  to  more  imminent  danger 
of  becoming  the  scene  of  lawless 
riot.  The  deputies,  assembled  in 
Paris,  took  immediate  measures  to 
provide  against  it.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  protested  against  the  ordi¬ 
nances  as  illegal,  and  declared  that 
they  still  considered  themselves  the 
only  duly  elected  and  lawfully  au¬ 
thorized  representatives  of  the 
French  people.  So  soon  as  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  they  proclaimed  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  provisional  government, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Audry  de 
Puiraveau,  comte  Gerard,  Jacques 
Lafitte,  comte  de  Lobau,  Mau- 


guin,  Odier,  Casimir  Perrier,  and 
De  Schonen.  The  first  step  taken 
by  these  gentlemen  was,  to  provide 
for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  raise 
up  a  counterpoise  to  the  mob,  by 
calling  out  the  National  Guard.  La 
Fayette,  who  had  always  been 
popular  with  this  popular  force, 
was  appointed  to  the  command ;  he 
intimated  his  appointment  by  an 
order  of  the  day  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  28  th,  established  his  head 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  districts  to  attend  him  for 
orders.  His  requisition  was  emu- 
lously  obeyed ;  the  National  Guard 
re-appeared  in  full  force  in  an  in¬ 
conceivably  brief  space  of  time ; 
and  before  Thursday  closed,  order 
and  a  police  had  been  again  re¬ 
stored  to  the  capital,  without  a 
single  lawless  violation  of  property, 
or  of  personal  security. 
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In  the  mean  time*  the  king  had 
at  last  come  to  his  senses  at  St. 
Cloud.  The  visit  of  M.  de  Se- 
monville,  and  the  admissions  of  the 
ministers  themselves,  induced  him 
to  sign  an  ordinance  repealing  the 
decrees,  and  naming  a  new  and 
liberal  ministry.  When  this  ordi¬ 
nance  was  despatched  to  Paris,  the 
final  triumph  of  the  people  was  not 
known  at  St.  Cloud ;  but  before  it 
arrived,  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
the  reins  of  government  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Deputies.  The  pro¬ 
visional  rulers  neither  returned  any 
answer  to  the  communication,  nor 
announced  it  to  the  public.  They 
adjourned  the  consideration  of  it, 
holding,  in  truth,  that  any  repeal 
of  ordinances  already  so  emphati¬ 
cally  recalled  de  facto,  proceeding 
from  Charles  X.,  whom  they  never 
again  intended  to  recognize  as  king, 
was  an  utter  superfluity.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  themselves 
to  name  interim  ministers  to  the 
different  departments.  The  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Interior  was  given  to  M. 
Casimir  Perrier;  that  of  Foreign 
affairs  to  M.  Bignon  ;  that  of  War 
to  general  Gerard ;  and  that  of 
Marine  to  admiral  de  Rigny  ;  M. 
Dupont  (de  L’Eure)  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Justice,  and  baron  Louis  at  the 
head  of  the  Finances ;  and  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  was  appointed  minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  was  the  next  and 
most  important  subject  of  deliber¬ 
ation.  It  would  not  have  been 
unnatural,  after  the  events  of  the 
last  days,  in  which  the  people  had 
played  the  only  part,  and  in  the 
excited  state  of  the  capital,  to  have 
found  a  strong  party  demanding  a 
republic,  Among  the  deputies, 
however,  the  wish  was  scarcely 
distinctly  expressed.  They  differed 


already  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
popular  rights  should  be  carried 
under  a  monarchy,  but  they  decided 
from  the  beginning  that  the  mon¬ 
archy  should  be  retained.  They 
determined,  however,  that  not 
merely  Charles  X,  but  the  whole 
family  of  the  Bourbons,  should 
be  excluded,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  should  be  called  to  the 
throne,  passing  over  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  and  the  young  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  son  of  the  late  duke 
de  Berri,  who,  after  the  dauphin, 
stood  next  to  the  crown,  as  the 
succession  had  been  settled  by  the 
constitutional  charter.  They  wise¬ 
ly  resolved  to  make,  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  crown,  such  altera¬ 
tions  in  that  charter  as  they 
thought  necessary  to  meet  their 
views  of  policy ;  but  the  first  step 
they  took  declared  their  opinion 
that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and 
pointed  out  the  intended  successor. 
On  the  30th  of  July  they  request¬ 
ed  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  place 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  under  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  The  duke  came  to  Paris 
the  same  evening,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  announced  to  the  public  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  proffered  honour  in 
the  following  proclamation  : — “In¬ 
habitants  of  Paris, —the  deputies 
of  France  at  this  moment  assem¬ 
bled  at  Paris  have  expressed  to  me 
the  desire  that  I  should  repair  to 
this  capital  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  come 
and  share  your  dangers,  to  place 
myself  in  the  midst  of  your  heroic 
population,  and  to  exert  all  my 
eftorts  to  preserve  you  from  the  ca¬ 
lamities  ol  civil  war  and  of  anarchy. 
On  returning  to  the  city  of  Paris 
I  wore  with  pride  those  glorious 
colours  which  you  have  resumed, 
and  which  I  myself  long  wore. 
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The  Chambers  are  going  to  assern* 
hie,  they  will  consider  of  the  means 
of  securing  the  reign  of  the  laws, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  the  nation.  The  Charter  will 
henceforward  he  a  reality.”  This 
proclamation,  however,  was  far 
from  satisfying  the  politicians  of 
the  Fauxbourgs,  who  were  now  the 
parties  to  be  conciliated  and  court¬ 
ed.  Threatening  crowds  began  to 
assemble,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  demand  explanations.  The 
deputies  met  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  to  calm  the  excitation, 
and  put  down  the  disquieting  ru¬ 
mours  which  prevailed.  M.  Lafitte 
ascribed  all  the  alarm  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  duke’s  proclama¬ 
tion  wanting  a  date,  and  not  being 
countersigned  by  the  municipal 
committeer  The  deputies  knew 
well,  however,  that  the  true  rea¬ 
son  was,  the  absence  of  any  spe¬ 
cification  of  the  new  privileges 
that  were  to  be  secured  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  they  immediately  drew 
up  a  proclamation,  or  bill  of  rights, 
stating  the  demands  on  which  they 
intended  to  insist.  “  The  duke  of 
Orleans,”  they  said,  “  is  devoted 
to  the  national  and  constitutional 
cause.  He  has  always  defended 
its  interests,  and  professed  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  will  respect  our  rights, 
for  he  will  derive  his  own  from  us. 
We  shall  secure  to  ourselves  by 
laws  all  the  guarantees  necessary 
to  liberty  strong  and  durable. — The 
re-establishment  of  the  national 
guard,  with  the  intervention  of  the 
national  guards  in  the  choice  of 
the  officers.— -The  intervention  of 
the  citizens  in  the  formation  of  the 
departmental  and  municipal  admi¬ 
nistrations. — The  trial  by  jury  for 
the  tran  sgression  of  the  press. — The 
regally  organized  responsibility  of 

the  Ministers,  and  the  secondary 
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agents  of  the  administration.-»-The 
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situation  of  the  military  legally 
secured.  The  re-election  of  depu¬ 
ties  appointed  to  public  offices.  We 
shall  give,  at  length,  to  our  institu¬ 
tions,  in  concert  with  the  head  of 
the  State,  the  developments  of 
which  they  have  need.”  The  pro¬ 
clamation  was  voted  by  acclamation, 
and  ordered  to  be  circulated  “in 
thousands.” 

Not  trusting,  however,  to  its 
own  unaided  efficacy,  the  Chamber 
resolved  to  amuse  the  threatening 
populace  with  a  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tion,  by  marching  in  a  body,  with 
their  manifesto,  to  the  duke’s  re¬ 
sidence,  and  then  marching  with 
him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
deputies  rose  immediately,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  they  should  go  in  a  body 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  president 
observed  that  all  the  deputies,  and 
himself  among  the  rest,  could  not 
go  there,  as  the  state  of  his  health 
did  not  allow  it.  Numerous  voices 
exclaimed,  “  Let  us  all  go!  Yes, 
all!  our  president  at  our  head  ! 
Let  him  come  in  a  sedan.”  M. 
Benjamin  Constant  observed.—- 
“  It  was  in  that  way  that  I  came.” 
Said  the  President — “Very  well, 
l)e  it  so ;  I  shall  open  the  march, 
and  M.  B.  Constant  will  close 
it :”  and,  amid  bursts  of  laughter, 
the  deputies  quitted  the  hall.  His 
royal  highness  was  already  pre¬ 
paring  to  repair  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  when  the  deputies  joined 
him.  There  the  legislature  and 
the  intended  monarch  met  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  provisional  government 
in  the  midst  of  their  partisans. 
The  duke  pledged  himself  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  the  proclamation, 
which  was  again  read  in  the  hall, 
and  he  and  the  deputies,  to  soothe 
the  ardent  supporters  of  popular 
rights,  promised  that  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  a  monarchy, 
indeed,  but  “  a  republican  mon¬ 
archy  or,  as  they  termed  it,  “  a 
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monarchy  surrounded  by  republi¬ 
can  institutions.”  With  these  de¬ 
clarations  the  municipality  was  sa¬ 
tisfied,  and  the  agitation  of  the  po¬ 
pulace  was  allayed. 

The  provisional  government 
came  to  an  end  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  as  the  nomi¬ 
nations  which  had  been  made  to 
the  different  departments  of  the 
ministry  necessarily  fell,  his  royal 
highness  named  their  successors. 
M.  Guizot  was  removed  from  the 
department  of  public  instruction 
to  that  of  the  interior ;  but  baron 
Louis.  M.  Dupont  de  L’Eure,  and 
general  Gerard,  were  continued 
respectively  in  their  offices  of 
ministers  of  finance,  justice,  and 
war.  At  the  same  time  an  ordin¬ 
ance  was  issued,  convoking  the  two 
Chambers  for  the  3rd  of  August, 

o  ' 

the  day  on  which  they  had  been 
required  to  assemble  by  the  de¬ 
throned  king.  Tranquillity  was 
restored  in  Paris  ;  the  police  was 
again  in  operation :  the  national 
guard,  on  which  alone  the  peace 
of  the  capital  depended,  was  fully 
organized. 

fn  the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of 
Marmont  and  the  guards  at  St. 
Cloud,  after  abandoning  Paris  on 
the  29th,  had  spread  consternation 
through  the  Court.  The  king  and 
his  partisans,  who  seemed,  by  the 
absence  of  all  preparation,  to  have 
reckoned  resistance  an  impossibili¬ 
ty,  could  scarcely  believe  that 
resistance  should  so  speedily  have 
become  triumphant.  The  dau¬ 
phin  accused  Marmont  of  being  a 
traitor,  and  took  his  sword  from 
him  with  his  own  hand.  The  re¬ 
sult,  however,  had  been  too  rapid, 
and  was  too  decisive,  to  allow  any 
measures  to  be  taken  but  those  of 
submission.  On  the  29th,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  the  king  had  re¬ 
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called  the  obnoxious  ordinances, 
and  dismissed  the  obnoxious  minis¬ 
ters.  He  had  authorized  the  duke 
de  Mortem ar  to  form  a  new  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  the  duke  had  already 
selected  two  popular  colleagues, 
M.  Casimir  Perrier,  and  general 
Gerard.  But  repentance  came 
too  late;  negotiation,  which  might 
have  been  successful  during  the 
contest,  was  unavailing  after  vic¬ 
tory.  The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  established  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  took  no  notice  either  of  the 
ordinance  or  of  Charles  X ;  and 
the  calling  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  head  of  public  affairs  was 
an  open  declaration,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  deputies  considered  the 
throne  to  be  vacant,  and  that 
Charles  X  had  ceased  to  reign. 
In  no  quarter  did  any  symptom 
arise  which  could  induce  him  to 
continue  the  struggle  ;  public  opi¬ 
nion  was  too  decided  to  leave  any 
room  for  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
The  intelligence  of  the  successful 
resistance  of  Paris  had  been  joy¬ 
fully  received  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  in  all  the  towns,  the  spotted 
flag  of  the  Bourbons  had  given 
way  to  the  tricolor  of  Robespierre 
and  Napoleon.  The  troops,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  their  com¬ 
rades  in  the  capital,  had  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  orders  of  the  new  go¬ 
vernment.  Only  the  guards  re¬ 
mained  still  attached  to  the  Court, 
determined  to  protect  the  person 
of  the  monarch  who  had  been 
committed  to  their  charge,  but,  be¬ 
yond  that,  neither  inclined,  nor 
sufficient  in  numbers,  to  resist  the 
public  will.  It  being  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  remain  no  longer  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  the 
royal  family,  still  followed  by  the 
guards,  and  joined  by  the  dau- 
phiness,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  watering  place,  and  learned 
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only  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Trianon,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  1st  of  August, 
removed  to  Rambouillet.  At 
Rambouillet,  the  king  and  the 
dauphin,  convinced  of  the  inutility 
of  struggling  against  the  current  of 
events,  resolved  to  resign,  the  one 
his  crown,  and  the  other  his  right 
of  succession  ,*  but  the  resignation 
of  both  was  made  with  the  view  of 
securing  the  throne  to  their  grand¬ 
son  and  nephew,  the  young  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Berri,  and  the  nearest  to  the  crown, 
if  the  line  of  succession  in  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  to 
be  departed  from  altogether.  The 
instrument  of  abdication  was  dated 
2nd  August,  and  addressed  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  king' 
there  said,  “  I  am  too  profoundly 
grieved  by  the  evils  which  afflict, 
or  might  threaten  my  people,  not  to 
have  sought  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  them.  I  have,  therefore,  taken 
the  resolution  to  abdicate  the 
Crown  in  favour  of  my  grandson, 
the  duke  de  Bordeaux. 

“  The  dauphin,  who  partakes  my 
sentiments,  also  renounces  his 
rights  in  favour  of  his  nephew. 

“You  will  have  then,  in  your 
quality  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  to  cause  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Henry  V.  to  the  Crown  to 
be  proclaimed.  You  will  take, 
besides,  all  the  measures  which 
concern  you  to  regulate  the  form 
of  the  government  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  new  king.  Here  I 
coniine  myself  to  making  known 
these  dispositions:  it  is  a  means  to 
avoid  many  evils. 

“You  will  communicate  my  in¬ 
tentions  to  the  diplomatic  body ; 
and  you  will  acquaint  me  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  proclamation 
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by  which  my  grandson  shall  have 
been  recognized  king  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  V.” 

But  the  duke  of  Bordeaux 
shared  in  the  odium  of  the  family. 
The  resolution  of  the  prevailing 
party  was,  to  get  rid,  not  of  Charles 
X,  but  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  the 
family  of  Orleans  had  been  adopted, 
not  so  much  from  any  regard  to  its 
connection  with  the  hereditary 
line  of  succession,  as  because  its 
head,  owing  every  thing  to  the 
popular  will,  would  subscribe 
readily  to  whatever  that  will  might 
think  proper  to  dictate.  The  re¬ 
signation  of  the  king  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  on  the  2nd  August;  next 
day  the  duke  opened  the  session  of 
the  Chambers,  and,  though  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  speech  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  king  and  the  dauphin, 
he  did  not  announce  the  conditions, 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  which  had  been  attached  to 
it.  It  was  known,  however,  in 
Paris,  and  again  threw  the  capital 
into  confusion.  The  populace  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  in  thousands  to 
Rambouillet,  to  employ  force ;  and 
carriages  of  every  description  were 
violently  seized  to  furnish  the 
means  of  transport  to  a  tumult¬ 
uous  mob.  The  government  found 
the  management  of  affairs  taken 
out  of  its  hands  :  probably,  it 
was  not  divspleased  to  be  saved  by 
terror  from  the  task  of  negotiation. 
It  despatched  three  commissioners 
from  Paris  to  alarm  the  king  with 
the  intelligence  of  undisciplined 
crowds  marching  against  him  from 
Paris,  and  to  urge  him  instantly  to 
take  his  departure  before  their  ar¬ 
rival,  and,  without  delay,  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  the  personal  safety  of 
the  royal  family.  The  king  had 
still  along  with  him  nearly  fbOOO 
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men  of  the  guards,  with  forty- 
two  pieces  of  artillery  :  these  men, 
though  they  and  their  officers 
would  not  have  lighted  up  a  civil 
war  for  his  Crown,  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  allow  no  indignity  to  be 
ottered  to  his  person;  and  10,000 
or  12,000  of  the  Parisian  popu¬ 
lace,  badly  armed  and  worse  disci¬ 
plined,  would  have  found  the 
guards  a  much  more  formidable 
body  of  opponents  than  they  had 
experienced  them  to  be  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  Paris.  The 
king  yielded,  however,  to  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  commission¬ 
ers,  and  the  exaggerated  alarms 
which  they  placed  before  him  ; 
and,  in  truth,  no  good  purpose 
could  possibly  be  served  by  con¬ 
tinued  obstinacy.  Pie  determined 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  took, 
the  same  night,  the  road  to 
Cherbourg.  Next  day  he  dismissed 
his  guards;  and  the  melancholy 
train  continued  its  journey,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  small  escort,  and  the 
three  commissioners  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government.  They  were 
nowhere  received  with  interest  or 
enthusiasm,  but  everywhere  they 
were  treated  with  attention  and 
respect.  They  arrived  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  on  the  15th,  and,  after  a 
day’s  repose,  set  sail  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  17  th, 
and  which  thus  became  a  second 
time  the  refuge  of  these  exiled 
princes.  After  a  short  residence  at 
Lulworth-castle,  in  Dorsetshire, 
they  proceeded  to  Scotland ;  and 
Charles  X  once  more  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  palace  of  Holy  rood. 

The  Deputies  were  proceeding, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  opened  the  session 
on  the  3rd  of  August.  In  his 
speech  he  told  them,  that  he  had 
come  amongst  them  at  the  call  of 
Vol.  LXXII. 


the  people,  firmly  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  all  that  circum¬ 
stances  might  require  of  him,  to 
establish  the  empire  of  the  laws,  to 
preserve  liberty,  and  render  the  re¬ 
turn  of  similar  evils  impossible,  by 
securing  for  ever  the  power  of  the 
charter.  “  Attached  by  inclination,” 
said  he,  “and  by  conviction,  to 
the  principles  of  a  free  government, 
I  accept,  before  hand,  every  thing 
that  is  its  consequence.  The  past 
is  painful  to  me.  I  deplore  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  I  could  have  wish¬ 
ed  to  prevent ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  magnanimous  transport  of  the 
capital,  and  of  all  the  other  French 
cities,  at  the  sight  of  order  reviv¬ 
ing  with  marvellous  promptness, 
after  a  resistance  pure  from  all  ex¬ 
cesses,  I  feel  a  well-founded  na¬ 
tional  pride,  and  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  future  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  country.  France  will 
shew  to  Europe  that,  occupied 
with  its  internal  prosperity  alone, 
it  loves  peace  as  well  as  liberty, 
and  desires  only  the  happiness  and 
repose  of  its  neighbours.” 

The  matters  which  the  lieutenant- 
general  recommended  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  attention  were,  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  national  guard,  the 
laws  for  punishing  the  crimes  of 
the  press,  the  formation  of  depart¬ 
mental  and  municipal  administra¬ 
tions,  and,  in  particular,  the  four¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  charter,  by 
which  the  ministers  of  the  de¬ 
throned  king  hod  pretended  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  illegal  measures.  This 
was  much  too  scanty  a  list  of  in¬ 
tended  changes  to  satisfy  a  nu¬ 
merous  party,  who  maintained  that 
France  was  called  to  the  work  of 
reconstructing  society  anew — that 
what  she  needed  and  demanded 
was,  not  the  charter  with  a  new 
executive,  but  a  new  charter, 
founded  on  new  principles ;  and 
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that  much  more  radical  changes 
were  necessary  to  bring  into  action 
the  true  “spirit  of  the  revolution/’ 
and  produce  a  king  surrounded  by 
republican  institutions.  “  What 
was  promised/'  they  said,  “was  no 
more  than  the  Bourbons  must 
have  granted,  if  Charles  had  chang¬ 
ed  his  ministers  on  the  25th  of 
July,  instead  of  signing  his  ordi¬ 
nances — and  were  the  exertions, 
the  bloodshed,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  three  days  to  be  productive  of 
nothing  ?  What  do  they  give  us 
that  we  did  not  possess  prior  to 
the  29th  of  July  ?  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  national  guards  ?  They 
organized  themselves,  without  per¬ 
mission  ;  they  who  triumphed  by 
their  means  know  the  fact.  The 
application  of  the  jury  to  the  pro¬ 
secutions  of  the  press  ? — -A  jury  of 
100,000  men  has  set  at  liberty 
those  who  were  convicted  of  such 
offences,  and  has  participated  in 
the  crime,  which,  on  the  27th, 
our  presses  committed  against 
tyranny.  Governments  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  communes  ? — They  are 
already  formed  every  where,  with¬ 
out  your  law.  The  revision  of 
the  fourteenth  article?  —  It  has 
been  revised  by  the  people, — -it  has 
been  expunged  by  their  blood, — it 
lias  been  buried  beneath  the  wood¬ 
en  cross  which  covers  their  relics  in 
the  square  of  the  Louvre.  And 
this  is  all  which  the  3rd  of 
August  has  given  us  as  the  reward 
of  our  victory  !  These  are  our 
spoils,  —  these  are  our  crowns  ! 
They  give  us  what  we  have  con¬ 
quered  !  They  leave  us  f  the  char¬ 
ter;’  that  is,  the  double  vote, 
septenniali.il/,  a  privileged  religion, 
the  initiative,  exclusive  of  the 
throne  ;  the  right  of  peace  and 
war  reserved  to  the  throne  ; 
the  date  of  the  charter ;  its 
preamble  ;  its  signature  ;  and 


forty  years  and  1,000  francs 
of  eligibility  ;  the  laws  of  the 
empire ;  two  or  three  classes 
of  nobilitv ;  and  the  unlimited 
caprice  which  makes  Peers  of 
France  !  Thus,  whilst  in  the  great 
national  movement  which  in  two 
days  overturned  eight  centuries, 
the  people  disdained,  amidst  the 
immense  spoils  around  them,  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  any  thing,  because 
they  sought  amongst  the  ruins  only 
glory,  peace,  and  liberty, — they 
find  nothing  but  a  few  emendations 
of  that  charter  from  whence  so 
many  mischiefs  have  emanated.” 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M. 
Dupin  having  appealed  to  the 
charter,  was  answered  from  the 
left  with,  “The  charter  is  defunct.” 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintain¬ 
ed  that  to  suppose  that  the  charter 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  every 
thing  was  to  be  re-constituted, 
was  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and 
the  national  sentiment.  Its  civil  and 
social  state  did  not,  as  in  1789? 
require  a  radical  reform.  Its  poli¬ 
tical  state  was  created  by  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 
Institutions  calculated  to  unfold, 
support,  and  for  ever  confirm  the 
principles  of  the  charter  were 
wanted,  and  had  been  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  assured  to  the  na¬ 
tion  bv  the  victories  of  the  Pari- 
«/ 

sians,  who  fought  and  triumphed 
under  the  cry  of  Vive  In  Charte  ! 
— by  the  meeting  of  the  Deputies, 
— the  first  acts  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  his  speech  to  the  re¬ 
presentative  Chamber.  The  nation¬ 
al  sovereignty  was  completely  es¬ 
tablished  and  recognized.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  had  not  placed 
himself  on  the  throne.  He  had 
not  acknowledged  the  system  of 
transmission  and  feudal  inheritance. 

Amid  these  discordant  opinions. 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after 
electing  M.  Casimir  Perrier  presi¬ 
dent,  proceeded  to  the  revision  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  new  sovereign. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  M.  Berryer 
presented  to  the  Chamber  a  series 
of  proposed  alterations  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  1814,  and  called  on  the 
Chamber  to  vote  them  immediately. 
The  deputies,  however,  deemed  it 
decorous  that  there  should  be  some 
appearance  of  deliberation  connect¬ 
ed  with  acts  so  important ;  they, 
therefore,  referred  the  proposal  to 
a  select  committee,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  ordered  to  report  in 
the  course  of  that  very  evening. 
It  withdrew  to  plunge  in  to  its  hasty 
labours;  an  immense  crowd  be¬ 
sieged  every  avenue  leading  to 
the  hall  of  the  Deputies,  and 
the  latter  began  to  complain  of 
being  exposed  to  intimidation.  The 
cries  of  the  mob  were  particularly 
directed  against  the  other  House, 
the  deputies  being  greeted  with 
deafening  shouts  of  “  Down  with 
the  hereditary  peerage.” — M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant,  and  other  po¬ 
pular  orators,  came  forth  from  the 
hall,  and  addressed  the  assembled 
mob;  but  even  partial  quiet  was 
not  restored,  till  Lafayette  told 
them  he  hacl  pledged  his  honour, 
that  no  disturbance  should  inter¬ 
rupt  the  proceedings  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  that  he  placed  his  honour 
thus  pledged  under  the  protection 
of  the  “  friendship  ”  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  By  ten  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  committee  was  ready  with 
its  report,  but  the  debate  on  it  was 
adjourned  till  next  day,  when  all 
the  proposed  changes  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  with  very  slight  modifications. 
The  preamble  of  the  charter  of  1 8 1 4, 
which  bore  that  the  constitution 
thereby  created  was  a  gift  from 


the  sovereign  to  the  nation,  was 
suppressed,  as  being  incompatible 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
in  these  words : — “  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  declares,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wish  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  French  people,  the  preamble 
of  the  constitutional  charter  is  sup¬ 
pressed  as  injurious  to  the  national 
dignity,  by  appearing  to  grant  to 
the  French  people,  rights  which 
essentially  belong  to  them.” — In 
place  of  the  preamble  was  prefix¬ 
ed  an  introduction,  declaring  the 
dethronement  of  Charles  X,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  of  that 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family : 
“The  Chamber  of  Deputies, — tak- 
igninto  consideration  the  imperious 
necessity  which  results  from  the 
events  of  July  26,  27,  28,  and  29, 
and  regarding  the  situation  in 
which  France  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  violation  of  the  constitution¬ 
al  charter ;  considering,  besides, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  viola¬ 
tion,  and  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  his  majesty 
king  Charles  X,  Louis  Antoine, 
his  son,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
leave  the  territory, — declare  that 
the  throne  is  vacant  in  fact  and  in 
law,  and  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  it  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  for.'’  Throughout  the  debate, 
there  was  not  one  word  of  discussion 
regarding  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Chamber  proceeded  in  exclud¬ 
ing  the  children  of  the  duke  of 
Berri.  Some  scattered  voices  were 
raised  in  defence  of  their  claims, 
but  they  were  neither  noticed  nor 
answered.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  Chamber  re¬ 
ceived,  and  deposited  in  its  archives, 
the  act  of  abdication  of  the  king 
and  the  dauphin,  many  members 
insisting  that  it  should  be  disre- 
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garded  as  a  nullity,  and  tlie  vacancy 
of  the  throne  placed  on  the  footing 
of  a  positive  forfeiture  declared  by 
the  Chamber. 

The  first  article  of  the  old  charter 
that  was  attached  was  the  sixth, 
which  declared  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state. 
The  alteration,  as  proposed  by  the 
committee,  merely  went  to  the 
length  of  saying,  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  creed  professed  by 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and 
that  its  ministers  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  public.  But  this 
was  too  bigoted.  “  In  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Frenchmen,”  said  M.  Vien- 
net,  “  are  included  150,000  Israel¬ 
ites,  citizens  like  ourselves  ;  like  us 
they  are  allowed  to  render  homage 
to  the  sovereign,  and  they  defend 
their  country  and  liberty  ;  it  is  an 
odious  prejudice  which  excludes 
them.  I  therefore  demand  that 
the  article  be  thus  amended 
“  The  ministers  of  every  form  of 
worship,  legally  recognized,  shall 
be  supported  by  the  public  trea¬ 
sure.”  The  amendment  was  ulti¬ 
mately  incorporated  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  proposition,  and  the  article 
was  thus  expressed  : 

“  The  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  and  Roman  religion,  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  majority  of  French¬ 
men,  together  with  those  of  other 
Christian  doctrines,  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  public  expense.” — 
Thus  the  mighty  question  of  the 
separation  of  religion  from  the 
state,  and  the  bestowing  of  such 
countenance  as  was  to  be  derived 
from  public  stipends,  on  the  ene¬ 
mies,  as  well  as  on  the  teachers  of 
Christianity,  was  proposed,  report¬ 
ed  on,  discussed,  and  decided,  in  an 
assembly  of  professed  Christian  le¬ 
gislators,  in  little  more  than  twelve 
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hours.  Even  this  limitation  of 


public  support  to  the  teachers  of 
Christian  doctrines  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  inconsistent  with  li¬ 
berality.  On  the  4th  of  December 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided, 
that  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
Jews  should  receive  salaries  from 
the  state  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Christians  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations.  To  the  articles  regarding 
the  press  was  added  a  declaration, 
that  the  censorship  should  never 
be  re-established.  The  fourteenth 
article,  containing  the  declaration 
that  the  king  had  the  prerogative 
of  making  regulations  and  ordi¬ 
nances  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  state,  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  which  had  served  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  the  late  ordinances,  was 
altered,  by  adding,  that  the  king 
had  no  power  “either  to  suspend 
the  laws  themselves,  or  to  dispense 
with  their  execution.”  Another 
addition,  that  “  no  foreign  troops 
can  ever  be  admitted  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  state  without  an  express 
law,”  was  adopted  by  acclamation  ; 
but  an  amendment  which  went  to 
provide  that  all  intended  declara¬ 
tions  of  war,  and  treaties  of  peace, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  was  rejected.  The  age  of 
eligibility  to  the  Chamber  was  re¬ 
duced  to  thirty.  A  daring,  but  an 
unsuccessful,  attempt  was  made  to 
attack  all  the  judicial  establish¬ 
ments.  A  M.  Drigode  proposed, 
that,  “  the  magistracy  be  submitted 
to  a  new  organization;”  and  M. 
Mauguin  made  the  same  proposi¬ 
tion  in  a  more  definite  form,  by 
moving  that  “the  judges  shall 
cease  their  functions  in  six  months, 
if,  before  that  time,  their  nomina¬ 
tion  be  not  renewed.”  “'Do  not 
forget,”  said  the  latter  member, 
“that  you  are  the  offspring  of  the 
revolution.  It  is  the  revolution 
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you  consecrate.  A  fortnight  ago 
you  were  under  the  empire  of  le¬ 
gitimacy  and  of  divine  right.  Do 
not  forget  that  to-day  you  are 
under  the  influence  of  national 
sovereignty.  Do  you  think,  then, 
that  bodies  formed  under  the  em¬ 
pire  of  divine  right,  and  of  the 
congregation,  will  support  you, 
and  will  offer  you  no  resistance  ? 
The  reform  must  descend  to  the 
lowest  degrees.  To  establish  it  in 
a  solid  manner,  cause  resistance  to 
cease  every  where, — but  you  say 
the  judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
This  appointment  for  life  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  charter  of  Louis 
XVIII.  This  charter  is  destroyed.” 

Having  settled  these  articles, 
and  declared  that  the  Chamber, 
thus  modified,  was  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  national  guard, 
and  all  the  citizens  of  France, 
other  than  whom  there  was  no 
person  to  whom  its  preservation 
could  be  entrusted,  the  Deputies 
proceeded  to  make  what  they 
termed  a  “special  provision”  re¬ 
garding  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
This  special  provision  was,  “all 
the  creations  of  Peers  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  X  are  declared 
null  and  void.”  This  was  an  act  of 
proscription  passed  by  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  alone.  From  what¬ 
ever  motive  the  nominations  had 
proceeded,  these  peerages  had  been 
created  by  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
prerogative  in  the  Crown,  which 
was  still  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Crown.  The  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  had  precisely  the  same  right 
to  abolish  the  whole  peerage  of 
France,  and  decree  the  abolition  of 
the  upper  House,  as  to  recal,  by 
their  own  authority, honours  which 
had  been  legally  and  constitution¬ 
ally  granted.  They  manifested, 
in  truth,  a  strong  inclination 
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to  exercise  such  a  right.  It 
was  moved,  that  “  the  hereditary 
principle  might  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination/>  Lafayette,  who,  the 
night  before,  had  flattered  and 
soothed  the  mob  that  demanded 
the  destruction  of  the  peerage, 
now  declared  that  that  sentiment 
was  entirely  his  own.  “I  never 
thought  it  useful,”  he  said,  “to 
create  hereditary  legislators,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  judges.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  aristocracy  was  a  bad  in- 
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gredient  in  public  institutions.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see 
you  engaged  in  means  for  satisfy¬ 
ing  those  wishes  which  I  have  all 
my  life  declared,  and  which  1  can 
only  reiterate  nowr.  My  conscience 
leads  me  to  repeat  this  opinion, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  1  hope 
soon  to  see  suppressed  the  heredi¬ 
tary  peerage.”  Other  members 
maintained  that  the  Chamber  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  discussion  of 
this  general  question,  and  one  or 
two  had  the  courage  to  resist  its  as¬ 
sumption  of  all  the  powers  in  the 
state,  and  to  contend,  that,  by  the 
constitution,  both  as  it  had  been, 
and  as  it  now  was,  the  creating 
and  deposing  of  peers  was  no  part 
of  its  functions.  The  abolition  of 
the  peerages  of  Charles  X  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  question  of  an  hereditary  peer¬ 
age  “shall  be  the  subject  of  a  fresh 
examination  in  the  session  of  1 83 1 .” 

To  the  charter,  thus  altered,  was 
appended  a  list  of  topics  on  which 
the  deputies  had  not  time,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  make  up  their  minds,  but 
for  which  they  declared  “  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  succes¬ 
sively  by  separate  laws,  and  in  the 
shortest  method  possible.”  These 
were,  trial  by  jury  in  offences  of 
the  press, — the  responsibility  of 
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ministers  and  other  agents  of  power, 
— the  re-election  of  Deputies 
promoted  to  public  functions  with 
salaries, — the  annual  vote  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  army, — the 
organization  of  the  national  guard, 
with  the  intervention  of  the  nation¬ 
al  guard  in  the  choice  of  their  offi¬ 
cers, — the  arrangements  assuring, 
in  a  legal  manner,  the  rank  of  officers 
of  all  ranks  by  sea  and  land, — the 
departmental  and  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  founded  on  the  elective 
system, — public  instruction,  and 
liberty  to  teach, — the  abolition  of 
the  double  vote,  and  the  fixing  the 
electoral  candidates  and  eligibility. 

All  that  now  remained  to  be 
done  was,  to  bestow  the  Crown. 
The  intended  wearer  had  already 
been  selected  ;  there  was  therefore 
no  discussion.  The  number  of 
members  inclined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux 
was  small,  discouraged,  and  silent ; 
some  of  the  democratic  members 
questioned  the  power  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  appoint  a  new  sovereign 
without  having  been  elected  with 
a  special  view  to  so  extraordinary  an 
occasion.  A  motion  was  made  that, 
“  On  the  acceptance  of  these  dis¬ 
positions  and  propositions,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  declare,  last¬ 
ly,  that  the  unusual  and  urgent 
interest  of  the  French  people  calls 
to  the  throne  his  royal  highness 
Louis  Philip  d’Orleans,  duke  of 
Orleans,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  descendants  in 
perpetuity,  in.  the  male  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion 
of  females  and  their  descendants. 
That  in  consequence,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  prince  Philip  d’Orleans,  duke 
of  Orleans,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  shall  be  invited  to 
accept  and  to  swear  to  the  clauses 


and  engagements  above  announced, 
the  observance  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  and  the  modifications  indi¬ 
cated,  and  after  having  done  so  be¬ 
fore  the  assembled  Chamber,  to  take 
the  title  of  the  King  of  the  French.” 
This  motion  was  carried,  without 
debate,  by  an  immense  majority ; 
and  the  Chamber  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  civic  procession,  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  to  present  to  his 
royal  highness  the  new  charter,  and 
their  tender  of  the  Crown. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  treated  with 
utter  contempt.  The  deputies  never 
spoke  of  them  as  being  entitled  to 
any  voice  in  the  momentous  trans¬ 
actions  which  were  going  on,  nor 
took  any  means  to  ascertain  what 
their  opinion  might  be.  Having 
finally  settled  what  the  charter  was 
to  be,  they  communicated  their 
declaration  to  the  peers,  on  the  7th, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  or  form, 
and  the  peers  met  on  the  same  day 
to  go  through  the  form  of  taking 
it  into  consideration.  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  alone,  while  he  charac¬ 
terized  the  resistance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Paris,  as  just  and  heroic 
—as  a  rising,  not  against  the  law, 
but  in  support  of  the  law,  refused 
to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Crown,  and  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  “  Charles 
X  and  his  son  are  dethroned,’"  said 
he,  “  or  have  abdicated  ;  but  the 
throne  is  not  vacant.  After  them 
comes  a  child.  Is  his  innocence  to 
be  condemned  ?  What  blood  now 
cries  out  against  him  ?  Will  you 
dare  to  say  it  is  that  of  his  father  ? 
This  tender  orphan,  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  country — in  the  love 
of  constitutional  government,  and 
in  the  ideas  of  the  age — might 
have  become  a  king  in  relation  with 
the  wants  of  futurity.  It  is  to  the 
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guardian  of  his  minority  that  the 
oath  you  are  about  to  vote  upon 
should  be  sworn.  The  present, 
the  actual  king,  should  be  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
it  is  through  no  sentimental  devo¬ 
tion,  or  nursery-affection  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  cradle  of  St.  Louis 
to  that  of  the  young  Henry,  that 
I  plead  this  cause.  I  am  no  be¬ 
liever  in  the  creed  of  the  right 
divine  of  royalty ;  I  believe  in  the 
power  of  revolutions  and  of  facts. 
1  do  not  even  invoke  the  charter ; 
I  take  my  ideas  from  a  higher 
source  ;  I  draw  them  from  the  phi¬ 
losophical  sphere — from  the  epoch 
when  my  life  expires.  I  know 
that,  by  removing  this  infant,  the 
object  is,  to  establish  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  contemptible  nonsense  of 
the  old  school,  which  proves  that, 
in  respect  to  politics,  our  old  demo¬ 
crats  have  not  made  more  progress 
than  the  veterans  of  royalty.  No¬ 
where  is  there  absolute  sovereignty : 
liberty  does  not  flow  from  political 
right,  as  was  supposed  in  the  18th 
century ;  it  springs  from  natural 
right,  and  therefore  exists  under  all 
forms  of  government :  so  that  a 
monarchy  may  be  free  and  much 
more  free  than  a  republic.  But 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  a  course  of  politics.  Had 
I  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  Crown, 
I  would  willingly  lay  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  But  1 
see  no  vacancy,  except  that  of  a 
tomb  at  St.  Denis,  and  not  a  throne. 
Whatever  destiny  may  await  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
1  shall  never  be  his  enemy,  if  he 
makes  my  country  happy.  I  ask 
only  to  retain  the  liberty  of  my  con¬ 
science,  and  the  right  of  going  to 
die  wherever  I  may  find  indepen¬ 
dence  and  repose.  I  vote  against 
the  declaration.”  The  declaration 
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of  the  deputies,  however,  was 
adopted  by  the  peers,  with  only  ten 
dissentient  voices,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  special  provision  which 
annulled  all  the  peerages  created 
bv  Charles  X.  In  regard  to  this 
arbitrary  act  the  Chamber  declared 
that  “  it  will  leave  the  decision  of 
tins  question  to  the  high  prudence 
of  the  lieutenant-general.”  But 
the  lieutenant-general  had  no  room 
for  exercising  his  prudence ;  for  the 
deputies  had  made  this  provision 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  tendered  him  the  Crown,  and 
his  royal  highness  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  question  the  propriety 
of  any  thing  they  might  be  pleased 
to  demand.  Among  the  degraded 
peers  were  marshal  Soul  t,  and  admi¬ 
ral  Duperre,  the  commander  of  the 
naval  department  of  the  successful 
expedition  against  Algiers.  They 
■were  immediately  restored  to  the 
rank  from  which  they  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  excluded.  '■ 


*  The  following  protest  was  signed  by 
a  great  number  of  the  Peers. 

“  The  undersigned  peers  of  France, 
whose  political  existence  and  rights  are 
violated  by  a  measure  inserted  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies' 
— a  measure  illegal  both  in  substance 
and  form,  and  subversive  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  charter  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  with  respect  to  which  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  has  refused  to  decide  ; 

“  Believing  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
France,  injured  in  her  liberties, — the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  its  independence, 
— the  country  in  its  legislative  guaran¬ 
tees, — the  constitutional  monarchy  in  its 
principles, — their  own  families  in  their 
acquired  rights, — to  protest  in  the  most 
formal  and  explicit  manner  against  the 
violence  used  to  expel  them  from  their 
seats,  to  attack  their  permanency,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  legislative  powers. 

“  Peers  of  France,  appointed  and  in¬ 
stituted,  sitting  legislatively,  and  mak¬ 
ing  part  of  one  of  the  legislative  powers, 
whose  rights  are  permanent  and  heredi¬ 
tary,  they  can  never  cease  to  form  part 
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On  the  9 th  of  August,  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Crown  were  form¬ 
ally  tendered  to  and  accepted  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  attended  by 
his  family  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  presence 
of  the  two  Chambers.  The  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  deputies,  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  peers,  having  been 
read  over,  the  duke  said,  (e  I  have 
weighed  and  meditated  all  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  these  documents.  I 
accept,  without  restriction  and  re¬ 
serve,  all  the  clauses  and  engage¬ 
ments  which  this  declaration  con¬ 
tains,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the 
French  which  it  confers  upon  me, 
and  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  them.”  Having  then 
taken  the  oath  “  faithfully  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  constit  utional  charter, with 
the  changes  and  modifications  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  to  govern 
only  by  the  laws,  and  according  to 
the  laws  ;  to  cause  good  and  strict 
justice  to  be  done  to  every  body  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  right ;  and  to  act  in 
all  things  solelv  with  a  view  to  nro- 
mote  the  happiness  and  the  glory 
of  the  French  people/'  his  royal 
highness,  now  Philip  I.  delivered 
his  first  speech  from  the  throne  : 

“  Messrs.  Peers  and  Deputies, 

“  I  have  maturely  reflected  on 
the  extent  of  the  duties  which  are 
imposed  upon  me.  I  have  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  able  to  fulfil 
them  by  causing  the  compact  of  al- 

of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  consider 
themselves  as  submitting  solely  to  force, 
Which  prevents  their  meeting  in  deli¬ 
beration.  They  therefore  appeal  to  jus¬ 
tice  against  force, — to  respect  for  the 
laws  against  arbitrary  will, — to  reason 
and  public  honour  against  ostracism. 

“  Finally,  they  protest  against  all  the 
decisions  of  a  Chamber,  incomplete  and 
mutilated  by  force,  and  against  all  the 
deliberations  to  which  they  have  not 
been  called.’’ 


liance  which  lias  been  proposed  to 
me  to  be  observed. 

“  I  should  have  ardently  desired 
never  to  fill  the  throne  to  which 
the  national  will  calls  me ;  but  I 
yield  to  this  will,  expressed  to  the 
Chambers  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  charter  and  the  laws. 

“  The  modifications  which  we 
have  just  made  in  the  charter 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  prosperity  of  France. 
Happy  at  home,  respected  abroad, 
at  peace  with  Europe,  it  will  be 
more  consolidated.”  Thus  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  was  formally  completed,  a 
dynasty  was  dethroned,  and  the 
son  of  Philip  Egalite  found  in  a 
crown  the  ultimate  reward  of  his 
father’s  crimes  against  all  crowns. 

The  new  king  did  not  make 
many  changes  in  the  existing  mi¬ 
nistry.  Baron  Louis,  M.de  Guizot, 
M.  Dupont  de  L’Eure,  and  general 
Gerard,  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  finances,  of  the  interior,  of  the 
department  of  justice,  and  of  war : 
Foreign  affairs  were  entrusted  to 
count  de  Mole ;  the  marine,  to 
general  Sebastiahi :  the  duke  de 
Broglie  was  made  president  of  the 
Council,  and  minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Of  these  ministers, 
the  duke  dc  Broglie,  count  de 
Mole,  and  baron  Louis,  were  the 
only  men  who  could  be  said  to  re¬ 
present  the  moderate  constitutional 
party.  Guizot,  Dupont,  Gerard, 
and  Sebastiani  bad  belonged  to  the 
extreme  left,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Guizot,  they  were  republicans 
more  than  any  thing  else.  Sebas¬ 
tiani,  in  fact,  a  military  man,  was 
appointed  to  the  admiralty,  not  be¬ 
cause  be  knew  any  thing  of  naval 
affairs,  but  because  it  was  necessary 
to  give  him  an  office  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  troublesome  by  form- 
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ing  a  republican  party  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  Out  of  doors  it  existed  al¬ 
ready.  A  majority  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  were  men  more  inclined  to 
encourage  and  to  follow,  than  to 
soothe  or  restrain,  the  spirit  of  radi¬ 
cal  change  and  popular  domination 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  late 
events. 

The  first  occupation  of  the 
Chambers  was  taking  the  oath  to 
the  new  government.  Several  of 
the  peers  stated,  that  they  submitted 
to  take  it  only  because  the  arrange¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  necessary,  in 
existing  circumstances,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  order.  Some  of  them 
refused  to  take  it  at  all,  and  ceased 
to  attend.  In  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  too,  many  members  added 
qualifications  and  explanations  to 
the  oath,  but  there  they  were 
not  admitted.  The  Chamber  deter¬ 
mined  that  every  member  should 
take  it  simply  and  absolutely,  or 
resign  his  seat.  Nor  were  the  re¬ 
fractory  members  allowed  to  take 
refuge  in  absence :  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  lifteen  days  within  which  to 
take  the  oaths;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  if  they  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  and  submitted,  their  seats 
were  vacated.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  for  filling  up,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  new  constitution, 
the  vacancies  thus  created.  The 
electors  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  instead  of 
thirty  ;  the  departmental  colleges 
were  abolished,  the  new  deputies 
being  returned  by  the  whole  body 
of  electors  who,  under  the  former 
charter,  had  been  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  smaller,  or  arrondissement  col¬ 
leges.  The  departmental  colleges, 
which  were  thus  abolished,  had 
consisted  of  the  wealthier  classes  of 
electors  alone.  A  bill  was  likewise 
brought  in  to  commemorate  the  re¬ 
volution,  and  remunerate  the  excr- 
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tions  of  all  who  had  borne  a  share 
in  it.  It  provided  that  rewards 
should  be  granted  to  all  who  had 
been  wounded  in  defending  the 
national  cause  at  Paris,  on  the  26th, 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July  : 
that  the  fathers,  mothers,  widows, 
and  children  of  those  who  had 
fallen,  should  receive  pensions,  or 
other  relief :  that  a  medal  should 
be  struck  to  perpetuate  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  these  events ;  that  a 
commission  should  be  named  by 
the  government  to  make  all  the 
necessary  inquiries,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
those  who  might  pretend  to  be 
entitled  to  rewards,  pensions,  or 
other  relief ;  and  that  a  list  of  the 
citizens  who  had  merited  rewards, 
and  of  those  who  had  fallen,  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Laws  and  the  Moniteur.  By  an¬ 
other  act,  the  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their 
property  and  pensions,  which,  by 
a  law  of  1 8 1 6,  had  been  pronounced 
on  a  number  of  traitors  who  joined 
Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  was  totally  repealed.  At 
the  same  time  a  royal  ordinance 
was  issued,  recalling  all  sentences 
which  had  been  pronounced  for 
political  offences,  by  any  Court, 
prior  to  the  27 th  of  J  uly.  The  acts 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislature  seemed  to  declare,  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
political  crime. 

Nevertheless,  to  a  large,  and 
active,  and  noisy  party,  the  Cham¬ 
bers  appeared  to  go  neither  far 
enough  nor  fast  enough.  These 
men  held,  that  the  revolution  had 
been  improperly  stopped  short  in 
its  triumphant  progress,  and  that 
the  nation  was  still  defrauded  of 
much  of  what  it  had  purchased  by 
that  great  event.  They  complained 
that  no  intention  was  manifested 
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of  recognising  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  by  allowing  votes  to  all, 
without  exception,  who  were  num¬ 
bered  among  the  people,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  nation  were  still 
insulted  by  the  existence  of  an 
hereditary  peerage.  They  spoke 
with  great  approbation  of  their 
“  citizen  king,”  but  what  they 
meant  was  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  As  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
adopt  these  views,  this  party,  the 
party  of  the  mouvement,  as  it  was 
called  (while  the  other  was  termed 
that  of  the  resistance,)  set  all  its  en¬ 
gines  to  work  to  raise  an  outcry 
for  a  dissolution,  in  the  hope  that 
an  election  amid  so  much  popular 
excitement  would  return  a  Chamber 
which  would  annihilate  altogether 
an  executive  which,  even  as  matters 
stood,  possessed  no  real  authority. 
Numerous  political  societies  were 
organized  in  the  capital,  troubling 
the  repose  and  exciting  the  fears 
of  the  government,  which  never¬ 
theless  did  not  dare  to  take  any 
decisive  proceedings  against  them. 
The  existing  order  of  things  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  feelings  of 
the  national  guard,  and  that  armed 
body  was  the  master,  rather  than 
the  servant,  of  the  executive. 
They  insisted  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  cannon.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  which  could  not  openly 
refuse,  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
demand,  but  was  at  last  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  threatening  perti¬ 
nacity  of  these  civic  legions. 
There  could  be  no  order  where  the 
bonds  of  society  were  so  loosened, 
and  the  constraining  power  of  go¬ 
vernment  seemed  scarcely  to  exist. 
In  the  provinces,  unpunished  scenes 
of  popular  outrage  were  frequently 
occurring;  complaints  were  made 
in  the  Chamber  that  F ranee  was  in 
anarchy.  Some  of  the  departments 


refused  to  pay  the  taxes,  those 
especially  which  were  imposed  on 
wine  and  liquors. 

In  Paris  itself,  the  danger  and 
confusion  was  heightened  by  the 
rapid  decay  of  all  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity.  When 
the  ordinances  of  Charles  X  ap¬ 
peared,  on  the  26th  of  July,  the 
French  3  per  cents  had  been  at  a 
few  centimes  above  79*  By  the 
27  th,  they  had  sunk  to  72. 
During  the  days  that  followed,  till 
the  5th  of  August,  the  exchange 
was  shut,  and  the  public  securities 
bore  no  real  value.  On  the  5th 
of  August  they  opened  at  75,  and 
by  the  9th,  the  day  on  which  the 
crown  was  bestowed,  the  govern¬ 
ment  settled,  and  the  revolution 
ostensibly  at  an  end,  they  had  risen 
to  between  78  and  79?  being  within 
one  per  cent  of  their  value  before 
the  revolution.  But  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  settlement  threatened 
to  be  only  provisional,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  government 
which  promised  security,  and  much 
in  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the 
public  which  rendered  change  and 
confusion  probable.  Credit  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  money  became  scarce  ; 
and  by  the  latter  end  of  September, 
the  3  per  cents  had  fallen  below  60. 
The  Chambers  voted  30,000,000 
of  francs,  to  be  advanced  by  the 
government  to  merchants,  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  discounts ;  but 
bankruptcies  increased  ;  the  funds 
still  continued  to  fall ;  and  to  the 
ordinary  sources  of  political  agita¬ 
tion  were  added  the  excitements  of 
pecuniary  distress.  It  was  only  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the 
lower  orders  were  suffering  from 
want  of  employment.  The  masters, 
who  had  discharged  their  workmen 
on  the  27th  of  July,  that  the  idlers 
might  swell  the  ranks  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  did  not  find  it  practicable 
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or  convenient  to  receive  them  back 
again  into  employment.  Crowds 
of  starving  artisans  began  to  infest 
the  capital ;  they  marched  in  large 
bodies  to  the  great  manufacturing 
establishments-,  and  even  addressed 
themselves  to  the  prefecture  of  po¬ 
lice,  demanding  the  dismissal  of  fo¬ 
reign  workmen,  and  the  prohibition 
of  machinery.  A  band  of 500  masons 
proceeded  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  king  their  complaints 
against  the  want  of  employment,  but 
his  majesty  had  the  good  sense  to 
evade  their  request  to  be  indulged 
with  a  personal  interview.  No 
actual  violence  was  employed, 
although  the  printers  threatened  to 
destroy  all  presses  worked  by  steam ; 
but  the  peace  of  the  capital  de¬ 
pended,  at  every  moment,  on  the 
caprices  of  these  bands  of  idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  to  whom  late 
events  had  taught  the  lesson,  that 
on  the  populace  depended,  not 
merely  the  acts,  but  the  existence, 
of  government.  To  furnish  em¬ 
ployment,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  a  sum  of  5,000,000  francs, 
to  be  expended  in  public  works. 
In  the  discussion  on  this  subject, 
M.  Dupin,  with  the  view  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  continual  influx  of 
new  idlers  into  Paris,  suggested 
that  the  money  should  be  expended 
in  employing  only  persons  who 
were  resident,  in  Paris.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  received  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  with  the  greatest  alarm  and 
agitation ;  the  speaker  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed — so  dangerous 
was  it  held  to  give  umbrage  to  any 
portion  of  the  sovereign  people. 

The  weakness  of  the  government 
was  increased  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  cabinet.  One  section  of  the 
ministry,  comprehending  the  duke 
de  Broglie,  baron  Louis,  count 
Mole,  and  M.  Guizot,  upheld  the 
policy  of  resisting  firmly  the  never- 


ceasing  demands  of  popular  agi¬ 
tation,  of  rigorously  enforcing 
the  laws  against  tumultuary  meet¬ 
ings  and  dangerous  demagogues, 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  doctrine,  that  “  the  revolution 
must  go  on,”  —  that,  because  there 
had  been  a  change,  nothing  should 
he  allowed  to  remain  unchanged, 
and  all  changes  should  tend  to  de- 
moeraev.  The  other  ministers, 
headed  by  the  minister  of  Justice, 
Dupont  de  l’Eure,  and  supported 
still  more  effectively  by  Lafayette, 
who  held  at  his  nod  the  national 
guard,  were  disposed  to  give  a 
wider  range  and  freer  course  to 
liberal  opinions,  to  deal  indulgently 
with  the  aberrations  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  if  they  were  aberrations,  and 
to  seek  what  would  gratify  the 
popular  craving,  rather  than  what 
would  consolidate  the  monarchical 
government.  The  former  main¬ 
tained  that  the  latter  would  hurry 
on  the  nation  to  a  new  revolution, 
against  all  authority ;  and  the  latter 
again  accused  the  former  of  not 
properly  apprehending  the  spirit 
and  demands  of  the  last  revolution, 
and  of  being  inclined  rather  to 
govern  on  the  principles  of  a  re¬ 
storation.  The  ministers  who 
signed  the  ordinances  of  Charles 

o 

X  had  by  this  time  been  impeached. 
A  motion  had  been  made  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  abolish  all 
capital  punishments.  An  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  carried  for  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  king,  praying  that  he 
would  cause  a  project  of  law  to 
that  effect  to  be  presented,  and  the 
king,  in  his  answer,  had  promised 
cheerfully  to  comply  with  their 
request,  and  had  expressed  in  an 
especial  manner,  his  disapprobation 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
for  political  crimes.  The  populace, 
who  expressed  a  strong  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  Polignac  and  his  col- 
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leagues  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
considered  this  proposition  as  a 
plot  to  shield  those  ministers  from 
their  vengeance.  They  again  as¬ 
sembled  in  large  numbers,  venting 
threats  against  the  government  as 
well  as  against  the  offenders  ;  en¬ 
couraged  in  all  their  extravagancies 
by  the  secret  societies,  and  great 
part  of  the  press.  Ministers  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
their  intended  bill,  and  one  of  their 
own  subordinates,  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine,  in  an  admonitory  pro¬ 
clamation  which  he  addressed  to 
the  people,  designated  the  minis¬ 
terial  proposition  as  “  unseasonable.” 
The  moderate  part  of  the  cabinet 
justly  resented  the  use  of  such 
language  by  their  own  servant ; 
they  insisted  that  the  prefect  should 
be  dismissed  ;  this  was  resisted  by 
the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  the 
other  ultra-liberal  ministers.  The 
king  thought  that  the  least  dan¬ 
gerous  course,  whatever  might  be 
the  more  desirable  in  itself,  was  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  wishing  to 
counteract  popular  tendencies.  Ba¬ 
ron  Louis,  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
count  Mole,  and  M.  Guizot  quitted 
their  offices.  Their  successors 
were  M.  Lafitte,  as  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  ;  marshal  Maison,  as  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  count 
Montalivet,  as  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  ;  and  M.  Merilhou,  as  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Public  Instruction.  Du¬ 
pont,  Sebastiani,  and  Gerard  re¬ 
tained  their  places  at  the  head  of 
the  departments  of  justice,  of  the 
marine,  and  of  war.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however,  general  Ge¬ 
rard  retired,  and  was  replaced  in 
the  ministry  of  war  by  marshal 
Soult.  The  new  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  too,  was  found,  as 
soon  as  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
in  the  tribune,  to  be  helpless  and 


inefficient,  and  Sebastiani  was  re¬ 
moved  to  that  department  from  the 
marine;  the  marine  itself  was  given 
to  count  d’Argout. 

The  ministry  was  now  altogether 
ultra-liberal,  but  such  was  not  the 
character  of  the  Chamber.  The 
danger  now  was,  that  dissension 
between  these  two  bodies  might 
render  a  dissolution  necessary.  The 
Presidency  of  the  Chamber  had 
become  vacant  by  the  elevation  of 
M.  Lafitte.  The  new  ministers 
supported  as  his  successor,  M.  Gi- 
rod,  another  member  of  the  extreme 
left ;  but  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  a 
more  moderate  man,  was  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  A  bill 
had  been  brought  in  by  the  ultra¬ 
liberals  to  reduce  the  pecuniary 
securities  required  from  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  public  journals,  and  to 
abolish,  or  diminish,  the  stamp- 
duties  to  which  these  publications 
were  subjected.  The  bill  was 
thrown  out,  and  immediately  the 
Chamber  became,  to  the  journals 
of  the  mouvement  faction,  an  object 
of  furious  attack.  They  styled  it  a 
mere  Provisional  Chamber.”  “It 
is,”  said  they,  “  the  electors  of 
Charles  X  who  have  nominated 
the  deputies.  The  Chamber  is 
not  France.  The  electors  are  a 
privileged  class ;  the  eligible  are 
monopolists;  and  the  deputies  are 
the  aristocratic  progeny  of  privilege 
and  monopoly.”  They  called 
loudly  for  a  dissolution,  but  they 
demanded,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  dissolution  should  be  preceded 
by  the  passing  of  a  law  lowering 
the  qualification  required  in  elec¬ 
tors.  That  had  been  a  main  topic 
of  dissension  between  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  had  resigned, 
and  their  colleagues,  and  there 
seemed  no  probability  that  the 
Chamber,  unless  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  popular  compulsion,  would 
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go  the  extreme  lengths  into  which 
the  ultra-liberals  desired  to  hurry 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  preliminary 
investigations  had  been  going  on 
preparatory  to  the  trial  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  Charles  X,  for  high 
treason,  in  having  countersigned 
the  ordinances  of  the  25th  of  July. 
They  had  disappeared  from  Paris 
on  the  29th,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  people  was  completed,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  they  endeavoured  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  Baron  d’Haussez, 
the  minister  of  marine ;  Capelle, 
minister  of  public  works ;  and 
M.  de  Montbel,  who  had  been 
minister  of  finance,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape.  Prince  Polignac 
was  apprehended,  attending  a  lady, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  footman,  at 
Granville,  a  small  sea-port  town, 
from  which  he  intended  to  have 
embarked  for  Jersey.  Peyron- 
net,  the  former  minister  of  the 
Interior,  Chantelauze,  minister  of 
justice,  and  Guernon  de  Ranville, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  were 
apprehended,  likewise  travelling  in 
disguise,  at  Tours.  They  were 
brought  to  Paris,  and  were  imme¬ 
diately  committed  to  the  Castle  of 
Vincennes.  On  his  apprehension, 
Polignac  wrote  a  very  submissive 
letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
desiring  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  a  foreign  country  with 
his  family,  or,  if  he  was  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned,  that  he  might  be  impri¬ 
soned  in  a  fortress  Cfat  once  spacious 
and  commodious,’’  and  he  pointed 
out  Ham,  in  Picardy,  as  the  one 
which  he  would  himself  prefer. 
He  protested  against  the  barbarity 
of  bringing  him  to  the  capital 
when  the  populace  was  prejudiced 
against  him  ;  and  he  objected  to 
the  legality  of  his  imprisonment, 
on  the  ground  of  an  article  of  the 


charter  which  declared,  “  It  is  only 
by  authority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  that  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  can  be  arrested.”*  This 

*  The  following  is  the  Prince’s  letter: 

“St.  Lo ,  Aug.  17* 

“ Monsieur  le  Baron, — Having  been 
arrested  at  Granville,  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  flying  from  the  sad  and  de- 
plorahle  events  which  have  just  taken 
place,  and  seeking  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
tire  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  I  have  sur¬ 
rendered  myself  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  Provisional  Commission  of 
the  Prefecture  of  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  neither  the  Procureur  du 
fioi  for  the  arrondissement  of  Saint  Lo, 
nor  the  juge  d} instruction,  having  any 
power,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  to  commit  me,  in  case  (of  which, 
however,  I  am  ignorant)  the  government 
had  given  orders  for  my  arrest,  ‘it  is 
only  by  the  authority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,’  says  Article  29  of  the  charter, 
and  which,  in  this  respect,  is  con¬ 
formable  to  the  old  charter,  ‘that  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  can  be 
arrested.'  I  know  not  what  steps  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  may  take  on  this 
subject,  or  whether  it  will  charge  me 
with  the  lamentable  events  of  the  two 
days,  which  I  deplore  more  than  any 
man,  which  came  on  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest,  and  which  no  human  strength 
nor  prudence  could  arrest,  since,  in 
those  terrible  moments,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  know  to  whom  to  listen,  or  to 
whom  to  apply,  and  every  man’s  efforts 
were  required  to  defend  his  own  life. 
My  only  desire,  M.  le  Baron,  is,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  retire  to  my  own 
home,  and  there  resume  those  peaceful 
habits  of  private  life,  which  alone  are 
suited  to  my  taste,  and  from  which  I 
was  torn  in  spite  of  myself,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
me.  Enough  of  vicissitudes  have  filled 
my  days,  enough  of  reverses  have  whit¬ 
ened  my  head,  in  the  course  of  the 
stormy  life  I  have  led.  I  cannot, in  any 
degree,  be  reproached  with  having,  in 
the  time  of  my  prosperity,  preserved 
any  vengeful  recollections  against  those 
who  used  their  power  with  undue  se¬ 
verity  against  me  in  adversity.  Indeed, 
M.  le  Baron,  in  what  position  should 
we  all  be  placed,  surrounded  as  we  are 
by  those  continual  changes  presented 
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letter  was  remitted  to  a  committee, 
on  whose  report  the  Peers  decided, 
“the  Chamber  authorizes  the  arrest 
of  prince  Polignae,  made  at  St.  Lo.” 
The  committee  placed  this  decision 
on  the  ground,  that  the  Chamber 
was  not  ordering  an  arrest,  but 
merely  refusing  to  interfere  with 
one  already  made,  a  distinction 
more  verbal  than  real.  C(  If  a  peer 
were  arrested  for  a  slight  cause,  or 
on  weak  or  doubtful  evidence,  we 
should  unquestionably  insist  upon 
the  protection  granted  to  him .  But 


by  the  age  in  which  we  live,  if  the  po¬ 
litical  opinions  of  those  who  are  smitten 
by  the  tempest  are  to  become  misde¬ 
meanors  or  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  embraced  a  more  fortunate 
side  of  the  question?  If  I  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  permission  to  retire  quietly  to  my 
home,  I  entreat  to  be  allowed  to  with¬ 
draw  into  a  foreign  country  with  my 
wife  and  my  children.  Lastly,  if  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  determine  to  decree 
my  arrest,  I  solicit  that  they  will  fix  as 
the  place  of  my  detention,  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  in  Picardy,  where  I  was  for  a 
long  time  in  captivity  in  my  youth, 
or  in  some  other  fortress  at  once  com¬ 
modious  and  spacious.  That  of  Ham 
would  agree  better  than  any  other 
with  the  state  of  my  health,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  enfeebled,  and 
which  the  late  events  have  greatly  in¬ 
jured.  The  misfortunes  of  an  upright 
man  ought  in  France  to  meet  with  some 
sympathy;  but,  at  all  events,  M.  le 
Baron,  I  may  almost  venture  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  barbarous  to  bring  me 
into  the  capital  at  a  time  when  so  many 
prejudices  have  been  raised  against  me  ; 
prejudices  which  my  unsupported  voice 
cannot  appease,  and  which  time  alone 
can  calm.  I  have  been  long  and  too 
much  accustomed  to  see  all  iny  inten¬ 
tions  misrepresented,  and  placed  in  the 
most  odious  light.  To  you,  M.  le  Baron, 
I  have  submitted  all  my  wishes,  not 
knowing  to  whom  I  ought  to  address 
myself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  1  re¬ 
quest  you  to  lay  them  before  those  to 
whom  it  of  right  belongs,  begging  you 
to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  con¬ 
sideration. 

(Signed)  “The  Prince  de  Pougnac.,j 


the  prince  de  Polignae  has  been 
arrested  in  consequence  of  a  public 
clamour,  which  has  pursued  him 
by  reason  of  acts  which  may  bring 
upon  him  a  vast  responsibility. 
We  have  been  officially  informed 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
preparing  an  act  of  impeachment 
against  him  ;  and  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  entertain  a 
thought  of  sheltering  him  from  so 
high  an  accuser  ?  To  set  him  at 
liberty  would  be  a  glaring  denial 
of  justice.  Since  he  is  under  arrest, 
the  law  must  take  its  course,  and 
pronounce  on  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
We  are  not  about  to  issue  any 
warrant  against  him  ;  we  shall  he 
merely  authorizing  a  detention, 
which,  in  fact,  has  not  been  made 
by  any  order  of  ours  ;  we  allow  it 
to  be  available,  because  it  has  been 
called  for  by  public  clamour,  im¬ 
puting  to  him  grave  and  recent 
serious  offences.  We  grant  this 
authority,  not  as  judges,  because 
there  is  not  as  yet  before  us  any 
form  of  process,  but  as  members  of 
one  of  the  two  Chambers,  each  of 
which  has  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  detention  made  without 
its  consent.3’ 

On  the  13th  of  August,  a  few 
days  before  the  apprehension  of 
the  ministers,  M.  Eusebe  Salverto 
had  moved,  “  The  Chamber  accuses 
of  high  treason,  the  ministers  who 
signed  the  memorial  to  the  king, 
and  the  ordinances  of  25th  July, 
1830.”  The  motion  was  founded 
on  the  plain  ground  that  these  or¬ 
dinances  were  subversive  of  the 
established  constitution,  and  on 
the  acts  by  which  the  ministers 
had  attempted  to  enforce  them  by 
ordering  the  military  to  act  against 
the  people.  The  motion  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee,  to  make  the 
proper  investigations  and  arrange 
the  heads  of  the  impeachment. 
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Scarcely  had  the  committee  met, 
when  the  four  ministers  were  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  committee,  anxi¬ 
ous  to  examine  them,  applied  to 
the  Chamber,  craving  from  it  the 
same  powers  which  belonged  by 
law,  in  regard  to  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations,  to  the  Judges  of  In¬ 
struction.  They  declared  that, 
unless  this  were  conceded,  they 
neither  could  nor  would  proceed. 
The  proposition,  however,  was 
warmly  opposed,  but  ultimately 
carried.* 

The  ex-ministers  (who,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  allowed  no  inter¬ 
course  with  their  families,  nor  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  consult  with  their 
counsel,  except  in  the  presence  of 
third  parties)  and  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  to  the  occurrences  in 
Paris,  having  been  examined,  the 
committee  reported,  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  :  “  That  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  accuses  of  high  treason, 
MM.  de  Polignac,  Peyronnet, 
Chantelauze,  de  Guernon  Ranville, 
d’PIaussez,  Capelle,  and  de  Mont- 
bel,  subscribers  of  the  ordinances 
of  25th  July.  1st.  For  having 
abused  their  power  to  falsify  the 
elections,  and  deprive  the  citizens 
of  the  free  exercise  of  their  civil 
rights:  2nd.  For  having  arbitra¬ 


*  The  division  on  this  question  pre¬ 
sented  a  strange  result  in  the  use  of  the 
ballot.  On  the  first  division,  by  the 
voters  on  one  side  standing,  while  the 
others  remained  sitting,  the  numbers 
appeared  so  equal,  that  the  operation  had 
to  be  repeated.  On  its  repetition,  it 
was  declared  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  The 
Noes  still  deemed  it  so  doubtful,  that 
they  insisted  on  the  ballot.  The  result 
of  the  ballot  was,  Ayes  186,  Noes  93, 
just  one-half.  That  is,  a  great  number 
of  avowed  Noes  must  have  become  Ayes 
in  tli e  concealment  of  the  ballot-box  ; 
yet  the  Noes  were  on  the  unpopular  side 
of  the  question. 
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rily  and  violently  changed  the 
institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  being  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  safety  of  the  state : 
3rd.  For  having  excited  to  civil 
war,  and  armed  one  class  of  the 
citizens  against  another,  and  car¬ 
ried  devastation  and  massacre 
throughout  the  capital,  as  well  as 
through  several  of  the  communes  ; 
all  crimes  provided  for  by  article 
56  of  the  charter  of  1814,  and  by 
articles  Ql,  109,  1 10,  123,  and  125 
of  the  penal  code.”  The  report 
which  accompanied  these  resolu¬ 
tions  bore  no  character  of  a  calm 
and  accurate  judicial  inquiry.  It 
was  a  charge  of  usurpation  against 
the  government  of  France  since 
the  restoration.  It  attempted  to 
shew,  that  from  that  moment  a 
continual  conspiracy  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Bourbons  against 
the  rights  of  the  French  people: 
that  every  successive  ministry  had 
either  been  conspirators,  or  the  dupes 
and  tools,  of  the  conspirators  :  that 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  had  only 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  plot, 
and  wrere  to  be  held  responsible,  not 
only  for  what  they  had  done  them¬ 
selves,  but  likewise  for  all  the 
attempts  and  preparations  by  which, 
it  was  alleged,  their  predecessors 
had  been  paving  the  way  for  the 
final  result.  The  committee  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  up  the  absurd 
charge,  that  the  ex-ministers  had 
instigated  and  encouraged  the  in¬ 
cendiaries,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  had  spread  alarm 
through  Normandy  by  frequent 
conflagrations.  This  was  an  un¬ 
worthy  sacrifice  to  popular  preju¬ 
dice.  The  charge  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  made  ;  it  was 
altogether  swept  away  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers.  It  was  a  factious 
imputation  of  a  crime  which  could 
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have  had  no  object,  and  of  which 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir 
Robert  Peel  might  have  been,  with 
equal  reason,  accused  of  arson,  as 
having  kindled  the  fires  which  ra¬ 
vaged  some  of  the  English  counties 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

After  two  days’  discussion,  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Chamber ;  and,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  the  impeach¬ 
ment  was  sent  up  to  the  Peers.  On 
the  4tli  of  October  the  Peers  formed 
themselves  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  appointed  a  commission  to 
report  upon  the  documents  brought 
forward,  and  the  examinations 
taken  by  the  deputies,  as  well  as 
to  take  what  new  examinations 
might  be  thought  necessary.  The 
accused  and  the  witnesses  were 
aa:ain  examined  before  this  com- 
mission,  and  its  report  removed 
many  unfounded  imputations  which 
swelled  the  criminality  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  report  of  the  deputies. 
At  length,  all  the  preliminary  steps 
having  been  concluded,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  appointed  the  trial  to 
begin  on  the  15th  of  December, 
and  selected  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  as  the  place  where  it 
should  proceed.  The  deputies 
named  three  of  their  number  to 
conduct  the  impeachment,  viz.  M. 
Persil,  the  Attorney-general,  M. 
Beranger,  reporter  of  the  committee 
who  had  prepared  it,  and  M. 
Madiez  de  Montjau. 

The  trial  lasted  from  the  15th 
to  the  21st  of  December,  the  Court 
sitting  every  day,  including  even 
Sunday,  from  ten  till  four,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded 
from  assembling  crowds  after  dark. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  peers  of 
France  had  sat  as  Judges  in  an  im¬ 
peachment;  the  rank  of  the  accused, 
the  nature  of  their  offence,  the 


immense  importance  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  with  which  they  were 
charged,  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope  upon  the  scene.  To  the  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  of  France  the 
moment  was  unspeakably  trying. 
The  popular  voice  clamoured  for 
blood,  while  it  was  doubtful 
whether  law  and  justice  would  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  shed.  The  populace 
of  Paris  were  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  any  circumstance 
which  might  be  thought  to  mani¬ 
fest  lenity  towards  the  accused,  and 
revolutionary  agitators  were  ever 
at  work  to  turn  the  excitement  of 
the  trial  to  their  own  wild  purposes 
of  popular  anarchy. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the 
15th,  with  M.  Beranger  opening 
to  the  Court  the  different  heads  of 
the  impeachment.  The  remainder 
of  that  dav,  and  the  whole  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th,  were  spent  in  hear¬ 
ing  the  evidence.  It  consisted  of 
a  detail  of  the  events  which  had 
been  already  narrated,  and  will  be 
found  at  length  in  another  part  of 
our  volume.  The  evidence  of  the 
first  charge,  that  of  having  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  election,  consisted  of 
the  circulars  by  which,  at  the  late 
election,  the  ex-ministers  had  re¬ 
quired  all  public  functionaries  to 
vote  for  ministerial  candidates,  and 
of  other  written  evidence  that 
places  and  offices  had  been  promised 
in  return  for  votes.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  no  justification  to  say,  that 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues,  in  thus 
acting,  had  scarcely  done  more  than 
all  their  predecessors  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do ;  but  it  was  very 
clear,  that,  however  such  conduct 
might  rank  as  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour,  it  never  could  be 
brought  under  an  impeachment  for 
high  treason,  except  in  virtue  of 
some  special  provision  which  con- 
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fessedly  did  not  exist.  The  charges 
of  having  arbitrarily  changed  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and 
having  been  guilty  of  a  plot  against 
the  internal  safety  of  the  state, 
rested  on  what  required  no  evidence, 
the  memorial  to  the  king,  and  the 
ordinances  themselves,  which  all  of 
them  had  countersigned,  the  il¬ 
legal  and  unconstitutional  nature 
of  the  decrees  being  undeniable. 
The  use  of  military  power  to  enforce 
them  was  equally  a  crime ;  and  the 
fourth  head  of  the  charge,  that  of 
having  excited  civil  war,  and  armed 
the  citizens  against  each  other,  was 
made  out  by  evidence  shewing  that 
they  had  directed  and  approved  of 
the  employment  of  the  troops  in 
Paris  during  the  revolutionary  days 
of  July.  It  was  proved  that  on 
the  27th  they  had  resolved,  in 
Council,  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state 
of  siege  ;  that  they  remained  at  the 
Tuilleries  during  the  hottest  of 
the  conflict ;  that  the  commander- 
in-  chief  was  most  anxious  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  but  they 
had  ordered  him  to  proceed ;  that 
a  deputation  of  the  other  Chamber 
had  made  a  similar  application, 
promising  all  their  influence  to  re¬ 
store  tranquillity  on  the  ordinances 
being  recalled,  but  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  knowing  their  intentions,  had 
refused  to  see  them;  that,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  the  regiments  of  the 
line  having  refused  to  act,  they 
required  that  the  guards  should  fire 
upon  them  as  upon  the  people.  It 
was  attempted,  too,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  make  them  privy  to  the 
king’s  orders  from  St.  Cloud  on  the 
Wednesday  evening,  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  should  act  in  masses. 

The  evidence  being  concluded, 
the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  hearing  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  on  its  import,  on  the  side  of  the 
accusers';  the  speeches  of  the  coun- 
Vol.  LXXII. 
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sel  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  reply 
of  M.  de  Montjau  for  the  impeach¬ 
ment.  Prince  Polignac  was  de¬ 
fended  with  great  vigour,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  generosity,  by  M.  de 
Martignac,  the  head  of  the  very 
ministry  which  the  prince  had  dis¬ 
placed.  On  the  substantial  matter 
of  fact  there  was  little  room  for 
argument.  It  was  abundantly 
proved  that  the  prisoners  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  had  employed 
military  force  to  carry  through  the 
execution  of  their  illegal  decrees. 
But  there  was  much  more  doubt  as 
to  the  legal  results  of  the  facts.  It 
was  contended  for  the  accused,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  provision  of 
the  charter,  which  declared  the 
person  of  the  king  to  be  inviolable, 
and  ministers  alone  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  acts  of  government,  was 
a  bar  to  the  prosecution.  The 
nation  had  taken  its  choice ;  it  had 
trampled  the  inviolability  of  the 
king  under  foot ;  it  had  made  the 
king  person  ally  responsible  ;  it  had 
disregarded  the  only  provision  which 
rendered  necessary  or  expedient  the 
official  responsibility  of  ministers, 
and  had  destroyed  the  only  charter 
by  which  it  could  be  said  to  have 
been  created.  They  had  exacted 
from  the  king  the  sacrifice  of  his 
power  ;  that  is,  they  had  declared 
that  these  transactions  were  not  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  duties 
imposed,  and  obligations  created, by 
the  then  existing  charter ;  yet  they 
now  wished  to  sacrifice  the  king’s 
ministers  for  having  disregarded 
those  very  duties  and  obligations. 
With  a  remnant  of  the  charter  in 
their  hands,  a  charter  which  the 
legislature  had  since  entirely  alter¬ 
ed,  they  sought  to  enforce  a  penal 
responsibility,  on  the  supposed  per¬ 
manence  of  provisions  of  law, 
which  the  accusers  had  themselves 
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abrogated.  “  The  Crown,  as  well 
as  the  king/'  argued  M.  de  Martig- 
n a c,  “  is  inviolable  according  to 
the  true  principles  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  government,  and,  the  Crown 
having  once  fallen  from  the  head 
of  the  king,  his  ministers  were  no 
more  responsible ;  the  people  re¬ 
fused  the  ex-ministers  for  victims 
— they  aimed  at  more  illustrious 
hecatombs  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  liberty.  Three  generations  of 
kings  could  alone  satisfy  their  ven¬ 
geance  •  and  this  sacrifice  once 
accomplished,  would  it  be  just, 
would  it  be  noble,  to  spill  the 
blood  of  inferior  victims  ?”  Second¬ 
ly  it  was  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  court  legally  competent  ter 
try  the  prisoners.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  impeachment  could  be  tried, 
according  to  the  charter,  only  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  But  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  framed  by  virtue 
of  the  charter  under  which  the  ac¬ 
cused  were  to  be  tried,  no  longer 
existed.  The  present  Chamber 
was  a  new  Court,  framed  under  a 
very  different  charter,  deprived  of 
two-fifths  of  the  members  who  had 
belonged  to  it,  when  the  offences, 
over  which  it  was  to  exercise  juris¬ 
diction,  were  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Those  peers,  moreover,  had 
been  ejected  by  the  acts  of  the  ac¬ 
cusers  themselves.  Thus  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  brought  to  trial  before 
a  different  Court  from  that  secured 
to  them  by  the  law  under  which 
they  were  tried,  and  the  difference, 
both  in  its  origin  and  effects, 
was  any  thing  but  calculated  to  in¬ 
sure  to  them  a  fair  trial.  Thirdly, 
assuming  the  facts,  where,  it  was 
asked — and  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  were  greatly  puzzled 
by  the  question — -where  is  the  law 
that  declares  them  to  he  high  trea¬ 
son  ?  This  was  an  impeachment 
for  treason  and  for  nothing  else. 


That  offence  meant,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  treason  against  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  ;  but  that  was  not  the  pre¬ 
sent  charge :  the  facts,  if  made  to 
be  treason,  must  import  a  treason 
against  the  people.  Where  was 
the  definition  or  punishment  of 
such  a  treason  to  be  found  ?  The 
impeachment  referred  to  the  56th 
article  of  the  charter  of  1 814.  T  hat 
article  declared,  that  ministers  could 
be  tried  only  for  treason  or  embez¬ 
zlement,  and  that  particular  laws 
would  afterwards  be  enacted  to  de- 
fin  e  wh  at  should  be  esteemed  treason . 
But  those  laws  never  had  been  en¬ 
acted  ;  an  offence,  of  which  it  was 
acknowledged  that  it  required  to  he 
declared,  never  had  been  declared  : 
up  to  this  moment,  the  crime  of 
treason  was  not  to  he  found  in  the 
French  code.  Certain  articles  of 
the  penal  code,  indeed,  were  found¬ 
ed  on,  describing  offences  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  those  with  which 
the  prisoners  were  charged.*  But 


*  The  articles  of  the  penal  code, 
founded  on  in  the  impeachment,  are  the 
following: — 

“Art.  91.  Every  attempt,  or  conspi¬ 
racy,  the  object  of  which  shall  be 
to  excite  civil  war,  by  arming  the  citi¬ 
zens,  or  inducing  the  citizens  to  arm 
themselves  against  each  other;  or  to 
carry  devastation,  massacre,  and  pillage, 
through  one  or  more  communes,  shall 
be  punished  with  death, and  the  property 
of  the  guilty  shall  he  confiscated. }> 

“Art.  109.  Whenever  one  or  more 
citizens  shall  be  prevented,  by  tumult¬ 
uous  assemblage  (attroupement),  •  vi¬ 
olence,  or  menaces,  from  exercising  their 
civic  rights, the  guilty  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  or  more  than  two  years,  and  shall 
be  incapable  of  electing,  or  being  elected, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years, 
nor  exceeding  ten.” 

“Art.  110.  If  this  crime  shall  have 
been  committed  in  execution  of  a  con¬ 
certed  plan,  extending  to  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  or  to  one  or  more  departments,  or 
to  one  or  more  communal  arrondisse- 
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they  were  not  called  high  treason ; 
those  articles  could  have  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  ministers  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  had  no 
connection  with  ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility  in  any  shape.  The  code 
had  been  framed  under  Napoleon  ; 
and  it  could  never  be  imagined  that 
tribunals,  created  by  his  will,  could 
punish  his  own  ministers  for  acts 
which  they  did  by  his  authority. 
France,  in  short,  had  no  constitu¬ 
tional  law  for  punishing  ministers 
acting  by  the  royal  authority. 

Besides  these  topics,  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoners  insisted  strongly 
on  the  injustice  of  following  up 
vindictively  against  the  ministers 
the  more  decisive  and  important 
blow  which  had  been  struck  against 
the  throne  itself,  and  the  danger  of 
beginning  now  to  shed  blood  on 
the  scaffold,  when  all  wise  and  good 
men  should  combine  in  removing 
every  cause  of  excitation.  M.  Sau- 
zet,  the  counsel  of  Chantelauze, 
reminded  the  Chamber,  that  the 
final  result  had  only  been  the  con¬ 
summation  of  an  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  Bourbons, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  fifteen 


meats,  the  punishment  shall  be  banish¬ 
ment.^ 

“Art.  123.  All  concerting  of  measures 
contrary  to  the  laws,  whether  carried  on 
by  a  union  of  individuals,  or  by  bodies, 
in  which  is  deposited  a  portion  of  public 
authority,  and  whether  by  deputations 
or  correspondence  among  those  con¬ 
cerned,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  two  months,  or 
more  than  six.  The  guilty  person  may, 
likewise,  be  declared  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ercising  civic  rights,  or  holding  any 
public  employment,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  years.’5 

“Art.  125.  When  the  above-defined 
offence  shall  have  had  for  its  object  or 
result,  a  conspiracy,  attacking  the  in¬ 
ternal  security  of  the  state,  the  guilty 
shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  their 
goods  shall  be  confiscated.” 


years;  that  many  acts  had  set  them 
in  opposition  to  each  other  long  be¬ 
fore  the  late  revolution,  or  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
to  power ;  and  that  to  all  these  acts 
the  legislature  itself,  from  whatever 
cause,  had  been  a  party.  Old  and 
new  principles  had  been  brought 
into  fatal  collision  by  a  long  series 
of  unfortunate  measures,  for  which 
the  prisoners  were  not  responsible, 
and  the  progress  of  which,  when 
they  were  called  to  power,  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  avert.  It  was 
not  they  who  had  brought  the 
throne  into  danger ;  they  had  found 
it  in  danger,  tottering  to  its  fall, 
and  they  were  much  less  guilty  than 
their  predecessors,  who  had  brought 
matters  to  such  a  crisis,  that  the 
new  ministers  were  compelled  to 
adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  either 
to  do  what  they  did,  or  see  the 
Crown  fall  without  resistance. 

The  managers  for  the  deputies, 
not  satisfied  with  the  issuing  of  the 
ordinances,  and  the  use  of  the  mi¬ 
litary,  endeavoured  to  make  out  in 
argument,  that  these  measures  had 
only  been  the  termination  of  a 
secret  and  insidious  conspiracy  be¬ 
gun  at  the  moment  when  Polignac 
entered  the  administration.  The 
plea,  that  the  ministers  were  safe 
because  the  king  had  been  dethron¬ 
ed,  amounted,  they  said,  to  this, 
that  a  criminal  was  to  escape,  be¬ 
cause  the  consequences  of  his  crime 
were  more  heinous  than  ordinary. 
The  ordinances  were  the  cause  of 
all  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
and  of  the  king;  and  the  ministers, 
by  signing  them,  had  fixed  their 
own  personal  responsibility.  Be¬ 
sides,  when  was  it  made  law  that 
an  accomplice  was  entitled  to  be 
acquitted,  because  the  principal  cri¬ 
minal  had  been  condemned  ?  But 
they  were  told  that  there  was  no 
law,  no  positive  law,  in  France,  to 
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authorize  the  trial  of  these  minis¬ 
ters  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  had  no 
clear  law  of  treason  as  in  England. 
What  meant  the  oaths  to  maintain 
the  charter,  if  its  violation  were 
not  to  be  penal  ?  what  meant  all 
those  constructive'principles  of  their 
criminal  code,  which  invested  the 
judicial  authorities  with  discretion- 
ary  power  to  punish  general  oiien- 
ces?  But  here  was  a  direct  case, 
and.  not  a  constructive  one ;  here 
was  the  crime  of  breaking  the  elec¬ 
toral  laws,  decimating  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  overthrowing  all 
the  foundations  of  public  liberty. 
When  France,  fatigued  with  revo¬ 
lutions,  restored  the  previously 
ejected  dynasty,  the  charter  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  the  condition, 
the  bond,  established  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  It  remained 
for  the  survivors  of  the  family  of 
that  monarch  to  break  this  sworn 
compact :  and  had  the  people  no 
law  to  redress  their  grievous  wrong? 
Could  ministers  have  betrayed  the 
nation  to  foreigners,  or  converted 
its  property  to  their  own  use,  with¬ 
out  a  judge  to  try,  or  a  law  to 
punish  them  ?  and  could  this  im¬ 
punity  be  enjoyed  under  a  charter, 
which  expressly  declared  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  ?  But  there  was  even 
positive  law.  The  charter  of  1814 
did  not  create  for  the  first  time  the 
responsibility  of  ministers.  The 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  con¬ 
tained  this  declaration  ec  Ministers 
are  responsible  for  every  act  signed 
by  them,  and  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  for  the  non-execution  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  all  the  private 
orders  which  they  give,  if  those 
orders  were  contrary  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  laws  and  regulations.” 
This  law  was  in  force,  when  the 
charter  of  1814  was  promulgated, 
and  the  promise  of  a  new  law  to 


define  the  facts  to  which  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  thus  already  existing 
should  extend,  could  not  destroy 
that  responsibility  altogether.  Till 
that  new  law  should  be  given,  and 
it  never  had  been  given,  the  old 
law  remained  unabrogated. 

The  pleadings  having  been 
finished  on  the  21st  December, 
the  peers  proceeded  to  deliberate 
among  themselves  on  their  finding 
and  sentence,  surrounded  by  ele¬ 
ments  of  popular  clamour  and  agi¬ 
tation,  which  threatened  to  make 
the  trial  terminate  fatally  for 
the  accused,  whatever  might  be 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  which 
tried  them.  As  the  trial  proceeded, 
all  the  avenues  leading  to,  and 
every  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  the  Luxembourg  had  been 
crowded  with  bands  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  daily  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  in  their  violent  outcries  for 
vengeance  against  the  devoted  mi¬ 
nisters.  They  expressed  them¬ 
selves  determined  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  blood,  and 
every  probability  was,  that,  what¬ 
ever  sentence  the  peers  might  pro¬ 
nounce,  the  mob  of  Paris  would 
inflict  death  at  their  own  hands. 
Under  the  pretext,  too,  of  demand¬ 
ing  justice,  the  agents  of  revolu¬ 
tion  were  at  work  again,  to  bring 
the  people  into  action  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overturning  the  new  go¬ 
vernment.  The  mob  began  to  re¬ 
sist  the  efforts  of  the  national  guard 
to  prevent  them  from  pressing  too 
closely  on  the  place  where  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  going  on  ;  ammuni¬ 
tion,  it  was  known,  had  been  col¬ 
lected  in  some  of  the  Fauxbourgs  ; 
some  individuals  of  the  national 
guard  had  delivered  up  their  arms 
to  the  mob,  and  yet  it  was  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  national  guard  that 
all  depended.  The  alarm  and  agi¬ 
tation  increased,  as  the  progress  of 
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the  trial  made  it  more  and  more 
manifest  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  a  capital  sentence  being  inflicted ; 
and  on  Monday,  the  20th,  every 
thing  seemed  to  threaten  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  insurrection.  The 
king  and  his  government  used  every 
effort  to  soothe  and  restrain  the 
populace,  and  prevent  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  having  their  prisoners 
assassinated  among  their  hands. 
The  troops  and  national  guards 
were  kept  under  arms  all  night, 
bivouacking  in  the  streets  and  pub¬ 
lic  places.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  persons  were  apprehended 
committing  acts  of  riot,  or  setting 
up  seditious  cries :  the  popularity 
of  Lafayette  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  national  guards ;  the  king 
and  his  family,  who  were  always 
well  received,  drove  or  rode  through 
the  city,  to  divert  the  attention  or 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  mob.  As 
the  evening  advanced,  the  crowd 
thickened,  receiving  a  great  acces¬ 
sion  of  strength  from  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Antoine,  and  still  press¬ 
ing  towards  the  Luxembourg, 
where,  although  the  sitting  of  the 
peers  was  over  for  the  day,  the 
prisoners  had  their  abode  during 
the  trial.  Still,  in  every  quarter, 
the  national  guards  gently  bore 
upon  them.  The  cry  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  then  became  general,  “  Citizen 
soldiers,  take  off  your  bayonets ; 
you  are  ourselves, — we  will  act 
together.”  The  officers  replied, 
“  Yes,  we  are  all  the  public — we 
are  your  fellow-citizens  ;  our  bayo¬ 
nets  will  do  you  no  harm ;  but 
soldiers  can  never  take  them  off.” 
The  cries  then  became  terrific  of 
“  Death  to  Polignac,”  “  Death  to 
Pevronnet.”  The  names  of  the 
other  prisoners  were  not  even 
mentioned.  The  shops  were  speedi¬ 
ly  shut,  the  national  guards  were 


every  where  reinforced,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people  divided,  and  sent 
quietly  away.  At  some  of  the 
posts,  several  of  the  national 
guards  were  disarmed  ;  but  the  few 
musquets,  which  were  so  taken, 
were  speedily  recovered  by  patrols 
who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sen¬ 
tinels.  At  night  12,000  of  the 
national  guards  were  in  actual  duty 
around  the  Luxembourg ;  regimen  ts 
of  the  line  were  formed  in  the 
Louvre  and  Palais  Royal,  and  the 
gates  were  closed  against  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Lafayette  repaired  instantly 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  : 
on  his  way  he  was  assailed  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  by  offensive  epithets, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  preserved  the  respect  due  to 
his  age  and  character.  He  demand¬ 
ed  a  bed  in  the  prison  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  and  said  he  should  not  quit 
that  domicile,  until  the  sanctuary  of 
the  laws  was  assured.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  military  posts  were 
strengthened  ,*  strong  patrols  were 
constantly  moving  about  to  keep 
up  the  communications;  in  ail  the 
streets  leading  to  the  Luxembourg 
the  shops  were  shut,  and  no  per¬ 
son  was  allowed  to  pass  along  them. 
The  crowds  were  still  swelling  in 
numbers  and  deafening  in  their 
outcries,  but,  as  yet,  no  arms  were 
seen  amongst  them. 

Circumstances  like  these  shorten¬ 
ed,  on  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  both 
the  pleadings  of  the  parties,  and 
the  consultations  of  the  judges. 
The  deliberations  of  the  peers 
were  private.  The  judgment  of 
the  Chamber  found  that  the  pri¬ 
soners  had  been  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son,  under  the  lifty-sixth  article  of 
the  charter  of  1814,  by  having 
countersigned  the  illegal  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  25th  of  July,  having 
taken  every  means  to  enforce  the 
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execution  of  them,  and  having  ad¬ 
vised  the  king  to  declare  the  city 
in  a  state  of  sie'ge,  in  order  to  sub¬ 
due  by  arms  the  legitimate  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  people.  The  judg¬ 
ment  then  declared,  that,  as  no  law 
had  determined  the  punishment 
of  treason,  it  belonged  to  the  Court 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  as 
there  was  no  place  out  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  dominions  of  France,  to 
which  condemned  criminals  could 
be  removed,  Under  a  sentence  of 
transportation,  which  sentence  in¬ 
volved  civil  death,  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  attach  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  to  a  different  punishment. 
Therefore,  the  Court  condemned 
prince  Polignac  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life — deprived  him  of  his  titles, 
rank  and  orders— declared  him  to 
he  civilly  dead,  and  to  be,  in  every 
respect,  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
he  had  been  transported.  The 
legal  consequences  of  this  sentence 
of  civil  death  were,  that  he 
ceased  to  have  any  right  in  his 
property,  the  succession  to  it  being 
thrown  open  to  his  heirs,  as  if  he 
had  died  without  making  a  will  ; 
he  could  neither  derive  nor  transmit, 
by  right  of  succession ;  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  no  property,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  gift,  or  by  contract ; 
had  no  title  to  any  thing  more 
than  “mere  subsistence  could 
neither  name  a  tutor  for  his  child¬ 
ren,  nor  concur  in  any  arrange¬ 
ments  for  that  purpose.  He  could 
not  be  a  witness  to  any  authentic 
act,  or  be  heard  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Pie  could  neither  be  a  plain¬ 
tiff  nor  a  defendant.  He  was 
rendered  incapable  of  contracting 
marriage,  or  having  legitimate 
succession  ;  the  marriage,  which  he 
had  previously  contracted,  was 
thereby  dissolved  and  all  the  ties 
arising  out  of  it,  his  wife  and 
children  being  entitled  to  divide 


his  inheritance,  as  if  he  were  na¬ 
turally  dead.  Peyronnet,  Chan- 
telauze,  and  Guernon  Ranville, 
were,  likewise,  condemned  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  and  deprived 
of  their  titles,  rank,  and  orders ; 
hut  they  were  not  visited  with 
the  penalties  of  civil  death. 
They  were  declared,  however,  to 
he  placed  in  a  state  of  interdiction, 
agreeably  to  articles  28  and  29  of 
the  penal  code,  in  virtue  of  wdiich 
they  were  made  incapable  of  being 
witnesses  either  to  documents,  or  in 
Court;  of  being  tutors,  or  curators, 
except  to  their  own  children  ;  of 
wearing  arms,  or  serving  in  the 
army,  and  their  property  was  to 
be  placed  under  the  management 
of  administrators.  This  sentence 
was  pronounced  at  last  almost 
unanimously.  Only  one  peer,  an 
old  royalist  from  Bordeaux,  voted 
for  a  total  acquittal.  One  party, 
headed  by  count  Laine,  was  for 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  another, 
headed  by  count  Portalis,  was  for 
banishment.  Only  seven  peers  gave 
their  voices  for  death.  Their  votes 
occasioned  great  excitement  in  the 
Chamber,  and  were  received  with 
cries  of  “  Canaille,”  insinuating 
that  they  were  given  under  the  in¬ 
timidation  of  a  mob.  A  compromise, 
ending  in  the  sentence  just  recited, 
was  at  last  arranged,  by  adding 
civil  death  in  regard  to  Polignac, 
and,  at  the  termination,  there  re¬ 
mained  only  four  votes  for  a  capi¬ 
tal  punishment. 

While  the  Peers  were  deliberat¬ 
ing,  the  force  and  violence  of  the 
mob,  according  to  custom  rein¬ 
forced,  as  the  advance  of  evening 
stopped  the  labours  of  the  day, 
from  the  different  fauxbourgs,  be¬ 
came  so  alarming,  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  interior  determined  to 
remove  the  prisoners  to  Vincennes, 
even  before  their  sentence  had 
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been  announced  to  them.  Lafay¬ 
ette  considered  it  dangerous,  and 
would  not  undertake  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  removing  them.  Mont- 
alivet  thought  there  was  more  dan- 
ger  in  delay,  and  took  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  himself.  He  got  them 
instantly  placed  in  his  own  ca¬ 
liche,  with  onlv  a  small  escort  of 
cavalry,  and  removed  them  with 
so  much  promptitude  and  secresy, 
that  they  were  safely  lodged  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  without 
the  populace  of  Paris  being  aware 
that  their  prey  was  beyond  their 
reach.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
night,  their  sentence  was  intimat¬ 
ed  to  them  by  an  officer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  The  sentence 
was  not  announced  to  the  public 
till  the  following  morning,  when 
proper  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  put  down  the  apprehend¬ 
ed  insurrection.  The  mob,  as 
usual,  crowded  and  paraded  the 
streets ;  it  set  up  brutal  cries 
of  Death  to  Polignac  ;’J  but  the 
national  guard  did  its  duty,  and 
prevented  any  outbreaking  of 
actual  violence.  The  king,  too, 
was  again  in  the  streets,  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  the 
populace,  gratifying  their  vanity 
by  his  eager  exertions  to  please 
them.  The  knowledge,  likewise, 
that  sentence  had  been  passed,  and 
that  no  Court  was  longer  sitting 
to  be  intimidated,  while  the  pri¬ 
soners  had  been  secured  against 
personal  violence,  left  the  excited 
mob,  in  a  great  measure,  without 
an  object.  With  the  night,  their 
numbers  scattered  and  diminished, 
and  their  vociferations  died  away  ; 
and  next  dav  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity  seemed  to  be  restored  to 
the  capital. 

But  the  discord,  which  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  streets,  was 
transferred  to  the  cabinet  and  the 
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legislature.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  ministers  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  remissness  in  pursuing 
the  authors  of  public  disturbance, 
of  continually  hinting  at  conspi¬ 
racies,  and  yet  never  touching  a 
conspirator.  They  were  accused, 
too,  of  having  compromised  the 
character  of  the  government,  by 
condescending  to  negociate  for  the 
assistance  of  the  young  men,  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  schools,  in  keeping 
the  peace,  or  rather  to  buy  them 
oft'  from  being  rioters,  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  them  great  changes  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  As¬ 
suredly,  nothing  could  be  more 
disgusting  than  the  ignorant  petu¬ 
lance  with  which  these  young 
men  put  themselves  forward  as 
important  political  personages,  and 
nothing  more  lamentable  than  to 
see  a  government  so  miserably 
weak,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  flattering  and  soothing  them, 
while  they  set  it  at  defiance. 
While  Lafayette  was  issuing  his  or¬ 
ders  of  the  day,  the  students  of  the 
different  schools,  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousands,  thought  them¬ 
selves  equally  entitled  to  address 
their  fellow-citizens.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  issued  two  proclamations ; 
one  with  the  leave  and  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
M.  Odillon  Barrott,  and  another 
which  was  placarded  on  their  own 
responsibility  alone.  The  latter 
declared  to  the  mob,  as  a  motive 
for  their  dispersion,  that  the  king, 
general  Lafayette,  M.  Odillon 
Barrott,  and  Dupont  del’Eure,  had 
engaged  to  make  important  con¬ 
cessions  to  liberty,  if  the  peace  of 
the  capital  were  protected,  and  the 
apprehended  crisis  averted.  M. 
Lafitte  denied  the  authenticity 
of  this  proclamation,  and  promised 
that  its  authors  should  be  pro¬ 
secuted  for  sticking  it  on  the  walls 
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without  permission  from  the  po¬ 
lice.  This  explanation  was  not 
satisfactory  at  the  time,  nor  did  it 
appear  correct  in  the  sequel. 

Whether  the  youths  of  the 
schools  had  actually  received  such 
a  pledge,  or,  in  their  sanguine 
temperament,  had  misconstrued 
general  expressions  into  positive 
promises,  it  is  certain  that  they 
had  sent  a  deputation  to  the  pa¬ 
lace— it  is  certain  that  that  depu¬ 
tation  saw  the  king,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  ministers — and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that,  after  this 
interview,  they  proceeded,  with  re¬ 
newed  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  sup¬ 
press  the  tumult,  or  to  resist  the 
rioters  along  with  the  national 
guard.  Before  this  interview,  the 
students  were  believed,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgent  gangs,  to 
be  friendly  to  their  cause ;  for  the 
latter  had  proceeded  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  schools,  expecting  to  frater¬ 
nize  with  them.  The  disturbers, 
however,  were  repulsed,  and  the 
young  men  remained  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  order,  “interposing,” 
as  they  called  it,  “between  the 
king  and  the  people,  to  protect 
the  former  against  the  violence  of 
the  latter.  ’ 

This  was  bad  enough ;  but  the 
most  striking  and  deplorable  act  of 
weakness  was  this,  that,  on  the 
motion  of  the  prime  minister,  these 
turbulent  factious  youths  specially 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  along  with  the 
national  guards,  and  the  troops  of 
the  line.  Even  the  most  liberal 
of  the  journals  loudly  blamed  this 
miserable  conduct,  as  giving  poli¬ 
tical  consistency  to  what  ought 
never  to  possess  it,  and  legalizing 
a  political  and  democratical  society 
of  persons,  who  were  not  required 
to  possess  the  qualifications  even 
of  citizens.  The  Chamber  de¬ 


served  the  mortification  to  which 
it  had  exposed  itself, — for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  immediately  pub¬ 
lished  angry  protestations,  indig¬ 
nantly  rejecting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
as  being  proffered  by  a  Chamber 
which,  they  maintained,  did  not 
represent  France.  “We  take  on 
ourselves,”  said  the  School  of 
Medicine,  “the  responsibility  of  all 
the  proclamations  in  which  our 
names  are  to  be  found,  and  we 
loudly  disclaim  the  anti-national 
acclamations  of  the  centre  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  have 
voted  these  proclamations — we 

vote  them  again.  Cowards  alone 
disavow  their  actions,  and  deny 
their  words.”  The  School  of  Law 
spoke  thus: — “We  have  preached 
public  order,  without  which  there 
is  no  libertv.  But  did  we  do  so  to 
excite  the  thanks  and  the  clapping 
of  hands  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties?  No;  we  fulfilled  a  duty. 
Without  doubt,  we  should  be 
proud  of  the  thanks  of  France ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  we  seek 
France  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  we  refuse  the  praises 
bestowed,  on  condition  of  disavow¬ 
ing  proclamations,  the  terms  and 
the  spirit  of  which  we  declare  that 
we  adopt  in  the  most  absolute  man¬ 
ner.’’  Then  came  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School : — “A  portion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  vote  us  thanks.  We 
will  not  accept  their  thanks.  They 
heard,  as  well  as  we  did,  that  the 
promises  made  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
that  this  popular  throne,  with  re¬ 
publican  institutions,  should  be  a 
truth.  Time  is  necessary,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  to  bring  projects  to  ma¬ 
turity  ;  but  five  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  setting  of  the 
sun  of  July.  Every  citizen  expects 
daily  that  he  will  be  represented 
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in  a  Chamber  where  his  interests 
are  discussed,  and  he  is  not  yet 
represented  there.  The  natural 
right  which  he  conquered — the 
right  of  being  one  in  the  state — 
was  not  disputed  in  the  great 
week,  since  he  was  allowed  the 
right  of  electing  a  sovereign.  This 
is  his  first  claim :  this  natural 
and  republican  institution  has  been 
promised  him/’ 

This  point  of  the  settling  of  the 
elective  franchise  was  the  great 
remaining  cause  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Chamber  and  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  among  the  ministers 
themselves.  All  the  ministers  were 
inclined  to  go  farther  than  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber ;  but 
some  of  them,  and  in  particular 
Dupont,  keeper  of  the  seals,  was 
inclined  to  outstrip  his  colleagues. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  gain 
the  ascendant,  he  resigned  in  the 
end  of  December,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  sworn  par¬ 
tisan,  Odillon  Barrot,  prefect  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  the 
officer  who  had  dared  to  denounce 
the  proceedings  of  his  masters  as 
unseasonable,  and  had,  on  all 
occasions,  extended  every  possi¬ 
ble  indulgence,  in  word  and  act, 
to  popular  movements.  The  seals 
were  given  to  M.  Merilhou,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  latter- 
office  by  M.  Barthe,  president  of 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Paris.  A  more  embar¬ 
rassing  occurrence  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  resolution  of  La¬ 
fayette  to  resign  the  command  of 
the  national  guards.  The  new 
law  for  the  organization  of  that 
body  had  virtually  removed  him 
from  that  office ;  but  it  was  on 
the  perfect  understanding  that  the 
king  would  immediately  re-appoint 
him.  His  majesty  accordingly 


did  so,  but  the  general  refused  to 
accept,  although  he  could  give  no 
very  intelligible  reason  for  his 
refusal.  The  most  urgent  en¬ 
treaties  were  made  to  him,  even  by 
the  king  in  person,  to  induce  him 
to  depart  from  his  resolution  ;  but 
they  were  made  in  vain,  till  his 
successor,  count  Lobau,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  Lafayette  went  to  the 
king  next  morning  to  inform  him 
of  his  willingness  to  retain  the 
command ;  but  he  was  informed 
that  the  commission  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  had  been  made  out  the  night 
before. 

These  changes  contributed  to 
the  unanimity  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  by  removing  ultra  men,  dimi¬ 
nished  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  Chamber.  But  these  two 
bodies  were  still  far  asunder.  The 
latter  had  even  spoken  of  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  former.  The 
ministry  belonged  to  the  left,  or 
extreme  left,  and  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  more  extended 
basis  of  popular  rights  claimed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  They 
were,  therefore,  opposed  by  the 
majority,  and  would  have  been 
often  out-voted,  but  for  fear  of  a 
dissolution.  The  majority  existed 
in  the  centres,  and  had,  hither¬ 
to,  resisted  violent  changes.  If 
they  succeeded  in  opposing  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  law  of 
election,  still  to  be  introduced, 
the  cabinet  would  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  resign,  or  to  order  a 
dissolution  without  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  budget,  or  settled  the  ne¬ 
cessary  forms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  new  Chamber  was  to  be 
chosen.  Such  had  already  come  to 
be  the  state  of  parties  in  France- 
such  is  the  unstable  tenure  of 
power  and  popularity,  among  pub¬ 
lic  men  after  a  revolution.  Five 
months  before,  the  majority  of  the 
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existing  Chamber  had  been  hailed 
as  the  champions  of  liberty,  and 
were  almost  the  idols  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  made  a  citizen- 
lung,  whom  general  Lafayette 
called  his  “best  of  republics/’  and 
had  liberalized  the  charter  beyond 
even  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
liberals  under  the  Bourbon  dy¬ 
nasty.  Now  they  were  so  dis¬ 
credited  with  the  multitude,  that 
the  lads  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
protested  against  the  imputation  of 
their  thanks,  “because  they  speak 
not  the  voice  of  France.”  Within 
these  five  months,  the  king  had 
had  two  Cabinets, — the  first,  very 
liberal,  had  been  displaced  by  one 
still  more  liberal ;  and  complaints 
were  now  made  against  the  second, 
that  it  was  not  liberal  enough. 
The  tumults  of  October  had  ter¬ 
minated  the  existence  of  the 
former,  and  the  disturbances  of 
December  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  latter. 

Amid  these  internal  commotions, 
the  arms  of  France  had  been  over¬ 
turning  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
and  had  gained  for  her  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  expedition  had  been 
fitted  out  by  the  ministry  of  prince 
Poiignac,  in  the  hope  of  conci¬ 
liating  public  favour,  by  bribing 
the  public  vanity  with  national 
glory  ;  and  they  had  equipped  it 
upon  a  scale  which  gave  every 
assurance  of  complete  success.  The 
naval  part  of  the  expedition  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  ships  of  the  line, 
twenty-five  frigates,  six  corvettes, 
twenty-five  brigs,  besides  bomb 
vessels,  smaller  craft,  and  eight 
steam- boats.  It  was  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Duperre.  The 
military  force  embarked  on  board 
of  this  fleet  consisted  of  37,000 
men,  including  the  artillery,  and 


4,000  horses,  under  the  command 
of  marshal  Bourmont,  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  war,  who  thus  escaped 
the  fate  which  was  preparing  for 
his  colleagues.  The  expedition 
sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  25th 
of  May.  On  the  27th  it  encoun¬ 
tered  a  strong  gale  of  wind  from 
the  east  and  south-east,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  admiral  to  take  shelter 
to  the  leeward  of  Majorca.  The 
weather  moderating,  the  fleet  again 
proceeded  towards  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  came  in  sight  of  land, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  manoeuvred 
all  next  day,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  to  enable  the 
flotilla  and  convoys,  which  carried 
the  necessary  materiel,  and  were 
to  be  employed  in  effecting  a 
landing,  to  come  up.  But  the 
weather  became  hazy,  the  wind 
increased,  and,  continuing  to  blow 
from  the  same  point  for  three 
days,  the  admiral,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  bear  up  against  it  in 
anything  like  good  order  with  so 
manv  vessels  of  different  kinds, 
and  sizes,  and  qualities  of  sailing, 
was  compelled  to  make  his  way 
again  to  Majorca,  where,  in  the 
bay  of  Palma,  he  re-collected  his 
armament,  the  convoys  and  flotillas 
having  been  dispersed  by  the  gales 
which  they  had  encountered  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  fleet, 
again  sailed,  and  on  the  12th  it 
again  came  in  sight  of  the  land. 
Strong  easterly  winds  again  obliged 
it  to  stand  out  to  sea  ;  but  some 
light  vessels  were  dispatched  to 
examine  the  peninsula  of  Sidi- 
Ferruch,  and  the  adjoining  beaches, 
at  some  distance  from  Algiers, 
where  it  had  been  determined  to 
effect  a  landing,  from  the  certainty 
of  finding  safe  moorings,  the  shelter 
afforded  against  the  prevalent  winds 
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by  the  direction  and  boldness  of  the 
shore,  and  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
which,  being  entirely  open  to  the 
sea  for  an  extent  of  4,000  metres, 
afforded  no  ambush  or  concealment 
for  the  enemy.  On  the  night  of 
the  12  th,  the  weather  moderated, 
and  the  fleet  again  made  sail  for 
the  land.  During  the  night  the 
agitation  of  the  sea  subsided,  and 
on  the  13th,  at  day-break,  the  arm¬ 
ament  was  not  more  than  two  or 
three  leagues  from  Algiers.  The 
fleet  changed  its  southwardly  coast, 
and  ran  parallel  with  the  coast  to¬ 
wards  the  peninsula,  the  ships  of 
war  taking  the  lead,  to  attack  any 
works  which  the  enemy  might  have 
constructed  on  the  point  of  disem¬ 
barkation.  The  breeze  now  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  east,  it  was  decided 
to  land  on  the  west  of  Sidi-Fer- 
ruch.  At  ten  in  the  morning  the 
armed  ships  arrived  off  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  found  that  the  tower 
called  Torre  Chica,  which  stands 
upon  it,  had  been  abandoned.  The 
enemy  had  dismounted  a  battery 
of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
camp  was  established  at  about  a 
league  from  the  shore.  In  advance 
of  it  were  several  batteries,  and 
parties  of  Arab  horsemen.  A 
steamer  approached  the  shore,  and 
soon  dispersed  the  horsemen,  and 
though  the  batteries  sent  a  few 
balls  and  some  shells  towards  the 
mooring  ground,  it  was  without 
effect.  The  disembarkation  com¬ 
menced  at  day-break  on  the  14th, 
and  was  completed  by  mid-day, 
without  encountering  any  serious 
opposition.  The  first  troops  that 
landed  took  the  enemy's  batteries 
in  flank,  and  turned  them.  They 
were  immediately  abandoned,  after 
some  slight  encounters  with  the 
Moorish  cavalry,  in  which  the 
French  lost  twenty  men.  The 
army  took  possession,  without  far¬ 


ther  opposition,  of  the  heights,  more 
inland,  in  advance  of  the  peninsula, 
and  set  about  fortifying  the  penin¬ 
sula  itself,  that  it  might  be  used 
as  a  military  depot. 

The  original  position  being  se¬ 
cured,  the  following  days  were  oc¬ 
cupied  in  landing  from  the  fleet 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  horses, 
provisions,  forage,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  the  armament 
had  been  abundantly  provided.  The 
Algerines  occupied  a  camp  at  Stao- 
neli,  between  the  peninsula  and 
Algiers.  There  they  had  collected 
a  force  of  about  40,000  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports  of  the  French 
commander,  and,  -on  the  19th,  they 
hazarded  an  attack  on  the  French 
position.  The  Turkish  militia  ad¬ 
vanced  with  much  resolution;  some 
of  the  Janissaries  even  penetrated 
into  the  French  intrenchments. 
All  the  assaults,  however,  were 
repulsed,  while,  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  Bourmont  assumed  the  of¬ 
fensive,  and  attacked  their  camp, 
and  the  batteries  which  they  had 
erected  in  advance  of  it  towards 
the  F rench  position ,  The  batteries 
were  instantly  carried  ;  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  took  to  flight  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  their  camp  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  ammunition, 
magazines  of  provisions,  several 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  about  100 
camels.  The  victors  had  300  men 
wounded,  and  fifty  killed. 

The  French  army  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  at  Staoneli  and  Sidi  Khalef, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  convoy, 
which  was  bringing  the  horses  of 
the  commissariat,  and  the  besieging 
artillery.  The  Algerines  again  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  24th  prepared  to  at¬ 
tack,  but  they  retreated  so  soon  as 
the  French  infantry  formed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  The  latter  advanced 
across  the  open  country  without  op- 
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position.,  and  occupied  the  first  range 
of  the  heights  which  surround 
Algiers,  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  town. 
The  enemy  appeared  at  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  opposite  ridge,  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  fire  of  sharp-shooters,  but 
not  hazarding  any  general  attack. 
On  the  25th,  the  army  approached 
the  fort  called  the  Fort  of  the  Star. 
A  regiment  marched  forward  to  at¬ 
tack,  but  the  miners  perceived  in 
due  time  that  the  fort  was  mined ; 
they  immediately  gave  warning  to 
retire,  and  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  had  hardly  been  accomplished 
when  the  explosion  took  place.  Not 
a  man  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  expected  convoy  having  ar¬ 
rived,  the  army  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Fort  Emperor,  the  princi¬ 
pal  defence  of  Algiers  on  the  side 
from  which  the  attack  was  made. 
Almost  every  day  they  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  placed  on  the  list  of 
wounded,  in  consequence  of  the 
Arabs  skirmishing  with  their  long 
muskets,  without  the  possibility  of 
bringing  them  to  an  engagement. 
In  this  way,  between  the  24th 
and  28th,  from  600  to  700  men 
were  disabled.  On  the  night  of 
the  29th,  the  trenches  were  opened 
before  Fort  Emperor,  after  which 
the  works  were  not  interrupted  a 
moment.  During  the  night,  and 
even  in  the  hours  when  the  work¬ 
men  were  generally  relieved,  the 
enemy’s  artillery  fired  but  little. 
During  the.  day,  the  Turkish  and 
Arab  sharp-shooters,  protected  by 
the  bushes,  stole  into  the  ravines, 
from  which  they  wounded  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  men  ;  but  the 
troops  were  soon  covered  by  epaule- 
ments.  The  opening  of  the  fire 
upon  the  fort  was  deferred  till  the 
4th  of  July,  in  order  that  all  the 
batteries  might  open  at  once.  On 
the  3rd,  the  fleet  made  a  feigned 


attack,  as  i  f  the  design  had  been  to 
bombard  the  city  from  the  sea,  with 
the  view  of  compelling  the  Dey 
to  weaken  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Emperor,  on  which  the  true  assault 
was  to  be  made.  All  was  ready 
before  day-break  on  the  4th,  and,  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  fir¬ 
ing  commenced  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
replied  for  three  hours  with  much 
briskness,  the  Turkish  gunners, 
though  the  wideness  of  the  embra¬ 
sures  left  them  almost  wholly  expos¬ 
ed,  remaining  bravely  at  their  posts. 
At  eight  o’clock,  the  firing  of  the 
fort  was  silenced ;  that  of  theFrench 
batteries  continued  to  ruin  the 
works.  The  order  to  make  a  breach 
had  been  given,  and  was  beginning 
to  be  executed,  when,  at  ten  o’clock, 
a  dreadful  explosion  caused  part  of 
the  fort  to  disappear,  occasioned,  as 
was  afterwards  ascertained,  by  the 
Dey  having  ordered  the  powder 
magazine  to  be  blown  up,  on  his 
men  quitting  the  fort  and  returning 
into  the  city,  complaining  that  they 
were  sacrificed  to  no  purpose.  Ge¬ 
neral  Harel,  who  commanded  in 
the  trenches,  immediately  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
and  posted  them  among  the  ruins. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  secretary  of 
the  Dey  came  out  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  offering  to  settle  the  quarrel 
by  indemnifying  France  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Bourmont 
refused  to  treat,  unless  the  forts 
and  the  harbour  were  first  deliver¬ 
ed  up.  The  secretary  having  re¬ 
turned  with  this  answer,  the  Dev 
sent  out  two  of  the  richest  Moors 
of  Algiers  to  request  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  granted.  The  conditions,  on 
which  F ranee  insisted,  were  then  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Dey.  His  highness  acceded  to 
them,  hard  as  they  were,  but  re¬ 
quested  that  the  armistice  should 
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be  prolonged  till  next  day  at  noon, 
that  he  might  assemble  his  coun¬ 
cil,  and  induce  them  to  sign  the 
treaty  along  with  him.  This  was 
granted  to  the  extent  of  stopping 
the  tiring,  although  the  works 
were  still  carried  on.  Next  day 
the  treaty  was  returned  from  Al¬ 
giers,  duly  ratified,  the  Dey  merely 
desiring  that  the  occupation  of  the 
town  should  be  delayed  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  a  request  which 
was  not  granted.  The  convention 
was  in  the  following  terms : 

“  The  fort  of  the  Casauba,  all  the 
other  forts  depending  on  Algiers, 
and  the  port  of  that  city,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  French  troops 
this  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  French 
time. 

“  The  General-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  promises  his  high¬ 
ness,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  leave 
him  his  liberty,  and  the  possession 
of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  him 
personally. 

The  Dey  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
retire  with  his  family,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  him,  to  the  place  which 
he  shall  fix  upon,  and  so  long  as 
he  remains  at  Algiers,  he  and  all 
his  family  shall  be  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  General-in-chief  of 
the  French  army;  a  guard  shall 
protect  the  safety  of  his  person  and 
that  of  his  family.  The  General- 
in-chief  promises  to  all  the  soldiers 
the  same  advantages  and  the  same 
protection. 

“  The  exercise  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion  shall  remain  free.  The 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
classes,  their  religion,  their  pro¬ 
perty,  their  commerce,  their  in¬ 
dustry,  shall  be  inviolate ;  their 
women  shall  be  respected  :  the 
General- in-chief  promises  this  upon 
his  honour. 

“  The  exchange  of  this  conven- 
tion  shall  be  made  before  ten  o’clock 


this  morning, ’and  the  French  troops 
shall  immediately  after  enter  the 
Casauba,  and  successively  all  the 
other  forts  of  the  city  and  the  port. 

“  Camp  before  Algiers, 

“July  5,  1830.” 

By  noon,  on  the  5th  of  July,  with¬ 
in  twenty-one  days  of  the  landing 
of  the  army,  the  French  flag  was 
planted  on  the  palace  and  citadel 
of  the  Dey.  General  Bourmont 
himself  was  the  first  person  who 
entered  the  Dey’s  palace,  where 
his  dethroned  highness  was  ready 
to  receive  him.  a  I  am  come  to 
ask  you  for  an  apartment,”  said  the 
commander-in-chief;  to  which  the 
Dey  replied,  “  General,  my  palace, 
as  well  as  the  city,  are  yours,  since 
you  have  been  the  victor  ;  you  may 
dispose  of  them  as  you  please,  but 
I  request  of  you  a  couple  of  hours 
to  remove  the  furniture,  which  is 
my  property.” — T ake  all  the  time 
you  please,  and  all  the  effects  you 
may  require.” — “ Two  hours  will 
suffice,”  answered  the  Dey.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  that  short  time,  the 
whole  of  the  Dey’s  furniture  was 
conveyed  to  a  private  house,  and 
M.  Bourmont,  with  the  whole  of 
his  staff,  was  settled  in  the  palace. 
“  Shall  I  be  safe  in  the  town  ?” 
asked  the  Dey.  “  Yes ;  but  you 
would  do  better  to  retire  to  France 
or  England.”  The  Dey  paced  the 
apartment,  and  made  no  reply  : 
after  a  moment’s  silence,  Hussein 
uttered  a  few  words, — “l  governed 
without  fear,  and  I  abdicate  in  the 
same  manner.”  He  then,  after 
taking  off  his  royal  garments,  re¬ 
tired  into  a  private  dwelling.  He 
decided,  at  first,  to  retire  to  Leghorn, 
but  finally  determined  on  taking  up 
his  abode  at  Naples,  whither  he 
was  safely  conveyed,  along  with 
his  personal  property.  Except  the 
],500  cannon,  which  were  found 
on  the  walls,  the  warlike  ammu- 
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nition  in  the  arsenals,  and  the  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  harbour,  the  treasures, 
which  were  found  in  the  conquered 
city,  fell  far  short  of  the  barbaric 
wealth  which  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  captors. 

The  expedition  had  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Europe  as  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  chastise  an  insult :  it  now 
turned  out  that  it  was  a  conquest. 
Bourmont  proceeded  to  take  all 
the  necessary  measures  for  retain¬ 
ing  the  regency,  as  a  French  set¬ 
tlement.  All  the  Turkish  troops 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  conveyed  home  in 
French  vessels,  with  an  express 
prohibition  against  their  ever  re¬ 
turning.  The  Arabs  were  said  to 
look  on  this  removal  with  pleasure, 
and  willingly  to  receive  their  new 
French  masters.  The  Bey  of 
Titery,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
vassals  of  the  Dey,  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  government,  on  condition 
of  becoming  the  vassal  of  France, 
and  paying  to  her  the  same  tribute 
that  he  had  paid  to  the  Dey  ;  and 
a  commission  was  named  to  point 
out  the  modifications  which  the 
conquest  had  rendered  necessary 
in  the  administration  and  form  of 
government.  Thesu  labours  of 
peace,  however,  were  soon  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  submission  of  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  had  been  only 
temporary.  As  they  recovered  from 
their  consternation,  the  French 
troops  found  themselves  daily  ex¬ 
posed  to  attacks  from  the  Bedouins 
in  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
to  insurrections  and  assassinations 
within  the  town.  The  Bey  of 
Titery,  who  alone  had  yet  submit¬ 
ted,  was  the  first  to  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  revolt.  He  even  assumed 
the  title  of  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  set 
the  French  troops  at  defiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  at  Paris ;  and 


general  Clausel  was  sent  by  the 
new  government  to  supersede  Bour¬ 
mont,  who  forthwith  uroceeded  to 
Britain,  without  taking  France  in 
his  way,  to  render  any  account 
of  the  treasure  which  had  been 
found  in  Algiers.  General  Clausel 
marched  against  the  Bey  of  Titery, 
who  fell  back  on  the  defiles  of 
Mount  Atlas,  The  general,  de¬ 
termined  to  force  the  passage,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Bey,  on  the  “21st  of  No¬ 
vember,  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  capital,  Medeah,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  battle,  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  him  to  flight.  The  order  of 
the  day,  which  the  general  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  troops  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  success,  commenced 
thus  : 

“  Soldiers, — The  fires  of  your 
bivouacs,  that,  on  the  heights  of  the 
Atlas,  seem  to  be  at  this  moment 
confounded  with  the  lights  of  the 
stars,  announce  to  Africa  the  vic¬ 
tor  which  you  have  achieved  over 
fanatical  and  barbarous  opponents, 
and  the  sort  of  people  who  accom¬ 
pany  them. 

“  You  have  fought  like  giants, 
and  the  victory  is  yours.” 

The  other  foreign  relations  of 
France  continued  to  be  those  of 
peace,  notwithstanding  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  confusion  of  her  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  different  European  courts, 
that  of  Britain  taking  the  lead,  re¬ 
cognised,  one  after  another,  the  new 
government,  and  thus  removed  all 
pretext  for  aggression.  A  more 
threatening  danger  arose  from  the 
spirit  of  insurrection,  which  the 
triumphant  example  of  Paris  called 
forth  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  of  France  would  insist  on 
lending  their  aid  to  such  of  their 
neighbours  of  Italy  or  Germany  as 
might  choose  to  rise  against  their 
governments.  In  particular,  the 
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insurrection  by  which  Belgium 
threw  herself  loose  from  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Holland,  held  forth 
to  France  every  possible  tempta¬ 
tion.  Belgium  wished,  and  de¬ 
manded,  to  form  part  of  France, 
and  to  France  the  possession  of 
Belgium  was  of  the  last  import¬ 
ance,  both  in  apolitical  and  in  a  mi¬ 
litary  point  of  view.  This  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  effected  with¬ 
out  a  war,  for  the  other  European 
powers  would  not  tamely  have 
witnessed  such  an  act  of  aggran¬ 
disement  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  war  would  have  been  popu¬ 
lar  in  France,  and  it  is  bv  no  means 
certain  that  it  would  not  have 
tended  to  consolidate  the  new  go¬ 
vernment.  There  were  abundance 
of  noisy  politicians  in  France  to 
applaud  the  levying  of  armies,  in 
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order  to  support  the  cause  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  established  govern¬ 
ments.  In  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  ministers  were  openly  urged 
to  seize  on  Belgium.  Fortunately, 
both  they  and  the  Chamber  were 
guided  by  more  moderate  views, 
and  did  not  think  it  right  to  vio¬ 
late,  in  regard  to  others,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-intervention,  which 
had  been  religiously  observed  to¬ 
wards  themselves.  When  marshal 
Soult  became  minister  of  war,  he 
asked  and  obtained  a  levy  of  80,000 
additional  men,  the  ultra-liberal 
party  urging  him  to  take  40,000 
more.  The  marshal  declined  their 
munificence,  assuring  them  that  he 
had  asked  all  that  the  state  of  the 
country  required,  as  there  was  not 
the  least  prospect  of  the  nation 
being  involved  in  a  war. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  Netherlands. — Discontents  in  Belgium — Union  of  the  Libe¬ 
rals  and  the  Catholic  Priests — Petitions  to  the  States  General 
against  Grievances — The  States  General  refuse  the  Supplies — ■ Con¬ 
cessions  of  the  Government — Dismissal  of  Belgian  Officers  who  had 
opposed  the  Government — Discontents  on  that  account  in  Belgium 
— Subscriptions  to  indemnify  them — De  Potter  s  Plan  for  opposing 
the  Government — He  and  his  Friends  are  tried  for  Conspiracy,  and 
Banished — Close  of  the  Session — Riots  in  Brussels — Contest  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Military — The  Military  withdraw  from  the 
Streets— The  Inhabitants  form  themselves  into  a  Burgher  Guard, 
and  suppress  the  Mob — The  Burgher  Guard  frame  a  Statement  of 
Grievances,  and  send  an  Address  to  the  King — Troops  march  upon 
Brussels — They  are  prevailed  on  by  the  Burghers  not  to  enter 
the  City  so  long  as  order  shall  be  maintained — M.  Van  Maanen 
resigns — The  King  convokes  the  States  General — The  Prince  of 
Orange  arrives  at  Brussels— -He  is  refused  admittance,  unless  he 
enter  alone — A  Commission  appointed  to  state  Grievances  to  the 
Prince — Answer  of  the  King  to  the  Deputation  from  Brussels — 
The  Commission  of  Grievances  demands,  that  the  Union  shall  be 
Dissolved,  the  reigning  Dynasty  being  preserved —  The  Prince  of 
Orange  leaves  Brussels ,  and  orders  away  the  Garrison,  the  Burghers 
pledging  themselves  that  the  Dynasty  and  public  order  shall  be 

>  preserved — Brussels  insists  that  the  King  shall  immediately  grant 
the  Separation  without  the  sanctio?i  of  the  States — A  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  is  appointed — Progress  of  the  Revolt  in  other 
towns — The  States  General  assemble — Royal  Message — Displeasure 
of  the  Revolted  at  the  King’s  Speech — They  demand  that  the 
King’s  troops  shall  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Belgian  terri¬ 
tory — Riots  at  Brussels — The  Populace  compel  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  arm  them— The  Committee  disapproves  of  their 
proceedings — The  Populace  overpowers  the  Burghers,  and  dissolves 
the  Committee — Provisional  Government  appointed — The  Troops 
attack  Brussels — Fighting  in  the  City— The  Troops  retreat — The 
States  General  decide  in  favour  of  a  Separation — The  King  ap¬ 
points  a  Belgian  Administration  under  the  Prince  of  Orange — 
Demands  of  the  Provisional  Government — It  orders  a  National 
Congress  to  be  elected — Progress  of  the  Rebellion,  and  defection  of 
the  Army — The  Prince  of  Orange  proposes  to  withdraw  the  Dutch 
Troops— Answer  of  the  Provisional  Government — The  King  recals 
the  Commission  of  the  Prince,  who  retires  to  England — The  In¬ 
surgent  Army  advances  against  Antwerp — Insurrection  in  Antwerp 
—  The  Insurgents  admit  the  Rebel  Army — Bombardment  of  Ant- 
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werp — The  Insurgents  are  forced  to  retire— -The  Allied  Courts 
interfere ,  and  obtain  a  Suspension  of  Arms  and  an  Armistice — •  The 
National  Congress  of  Belgium  assembles  at  Brussels — It  declares 
Belgium  Independent — Resolves  to  adopt  a  Monarchical  form  of 
Government ,  and  passes  a  Vote  of  Exclusion  against  the  House  of 
Orange — Neiu  Constitution. 


THE  spirit  of  resistance  to  go¬ 
vernments,  which  had  been 
awakened  by  the  events  in 
France,  visited  the  Netherlands 
with  a  revolution  no  less  unex¬ 
pected  and  rapid  than  that  which 
had  occurred  in  Paris.  When 
Belgium  was  joined  to  Holland  in 
1815,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  the  union 
was  one  of  convenience  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  ne¬ 
gotiated,  to  raise  a  powerful  bul¬ 
wark  on  the  frontiers  of  France  : 
it  was  not  attended  by  any  mutual 
affection,  or  congeniality  of  habits, 
in  those  who  were  thus  joined 
together.  Holland  was  divided 
from  Belgium,  or  the  Southern 
provinces,  by  difference  of  national 
character,  difference  of  religion, 
difference,  in  some  measure,  even 
of  language.  The  Belgians  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  as  oppressed 
men,  because  they  had  been  forced 
into  an  union  which  they  never 
would  have  sought,  and  they 
found,  or  thought  they  found, 
that  the  terms  of  that  union  were 
unequal.  They  complained  that 
the  king,  himself  a  Dutchman, 
and  stadtholder  of  Holland,  long 
before  he  was  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  sacrificed  his  acquired 
to  his  hereditary  dominions ;  that 
Dutchmen  were  allowed  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  general  administration ; 
that  even  from  Belgian  offices 
Belgians  were  practically  excluded ; 
that  they  were  taxed  for  Dutch 
debts,  and  for  objects  exclusively 
Dutch  ;  that  their  religion,  and  the 
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institutions  for  education  connected 
with  it,  were  discouraged;  that 
their  very  language  had  been  ban¬ 
ished  from  their  own  courts  of 
law  ;  that  Belgium,  in  short,  was 
governed  as  a  conquered  province, 
not  as  an  integral  portion  of  an 
independent  national  union. 

These  topics  supplied  materials 
for  demagogues  and  journalists 
throughout  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
they  found  a  still  more  useful  ally 
in  the  Catholic  priesthood,  whose 
influence  there,  as  every  where 
else,  was  turned  against  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  aggrandizement.  Never  sub¬ 
mitting  willingly  to  any  control¬ 
ling  power  vested  elsewhere  .than 
in  their  own  body,  the  exercise 
of  such  power  by  a  Protestant 
government  is  to  them  both  dan¬ 
gerous  and  profane.  In  concluding 
a  concordat  with  the  pope,  the 
king  had  reserved  to  the  state 
certain  rights  in  the  naming  of 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
in  the  constitution  of  public  Ca¬ 
tholic  seminaries,  which  the  priest¬ 
hood  deemed  encroachments  on 
their  own  privileges.  The  Libe¬ 
rals,  who  have  vowed  enmity  to 
every  species  of  priesthood,  and 
the  priests,  whose  domination  can¬ 
not  endure  in  any  land  of  liberals, 
made  common  cause  to  extend  and 
foster  an  angry  spirit  of  discontent 
throughout  the  Southern  provinces 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  When 
the  States  General  met,  in  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  peti¬ 
tions  were  presented  to  them, 
[R] 
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coming  from  almost  every  parish, 
and  having  attached  to  them,  it 
was  said,  a  million  of  signatures, 
complaining  of  grievances,  and 
praying  that  they  should  forthwith 
he  redressed.  The  topics  of  com¬ 
plaint  were  those  which  had  been 
assiduously  preached  to  the  peo¬ 
ple— -the  alleged  unjust  distribu¬ 
tion  of  places  and  offices,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgic  provinces — the  interference 
of  a  Protestant  government  in  the 
direction  of  Catholic  schools  and 
education — the  severe  judgments 
passed  on  persons  accused  of  libel, 
and  the  shackles  threatened  to  be 
imposed  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press — the  absence  of  a  law  to 
make  the  ministers  responsible  for 
their  acts — the  severe  and  unequal 
pressure  of  taxation — and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  the  Dutch  language 
on  those  parts  of  the  monarchy 
where  French  was  generally  or 
exclusively  spoken. 

The  effect  of  these  grievances 
and  complaints  on  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  was,  the  formation  of  an 
overpowering  majority  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Chamber,  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  a  fact  which  should  have 
put  an  end  to  all  clamours  about 
unequal  representation.  The 
Chamber  not  only  would  not 
accept  a  law  brought  in  by  the 
ministry  for  the  regulation  of  the 
press;  it  went  the  length  ot  refus¬ 
ing  the  supplies.  Government 
then  proposed  a  provisional  ar¬ 
rangement,  on  an  assurance  that 
their  permanent  measures  would 
be  reconsidered.  Relying  on  this 
assurance,  the  Chamber,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice,  voted  the 
provisional  budget,  and  was  ad¬ 
journed  till  the  18th  of  January. 
When  they  again  met,  the  budget 
was  presented  in  a  modified  shape. 
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and,  as  the  most  objectionable 
taxes  had  been  exchanged  for 
others  less  odious,  it  passed  almost 
unanimously.  A  Belgian  minister 
of  the  interior  was  brought  into 
the  cabinet,  so  as  to  give  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Southern  provinces 
their  due  weight  in  the  royal 
councils.  The  proj  ect  of  law  on  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  having  been  found 
objectionable  in  the  committees 
of  the  States  General,  was  with¬ 
drawn,  under  an  engagement  to 
revise  it,  and  present  it  again  in 
an  improved  form.  The  law  on 
the  press  was  thrice  modified  by 
the  court,  and  made  at  last  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Chambers.  The  Phi¬ 
losophical  College  of  Louvain, 
which  had  been  intended  by  the 
king  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  by  conferring 
on  the  candidates  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  a  more  liberal  education  than 
they  could  receive  at  the  episcopal 
seminaries,  was  abolished — a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Belgic 
prelacy  ;  the  decree  enforcing  the 
general  use  of  the  Dutch  or  Flem- 
ish  languages,  in  those  provinces 
in  which  French  was  the  native 
or  customary  tongue,  was  abro¬ 
gated  or  modified ;  and,  the  fur¬ 
ther  to  remove  suspicions  of  the 
undue  interference  of  a  Protestant 
court,  or  a  ministry  chiefly  Pro¬ 
testant,  witli  the  ecclesiastical 
rights  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  the 
king  nominated  a  Belgic  Catholic 
as  his  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

With  these  concessions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  mixed  up  certain  mea¬ 
sures  of  intimidation.  Among  the 
Belgians  who  joined  the  majority 
against  the  budget,  were  two  or 
three  of  the  royal  chamberlains, 
and  as  many  commissioners  of  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  gentlemen  were 
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immediately  dismissed,  while  a 
M.  de  Stassart,  who  was  neither 
chamberlain  nor  civil  nor  military 
functionary  of  any  kind,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  pension,  because,  be¬ 
sides  his  zealous  opposition  on  all 
other  occasions,  he  was  the  solitary 
voter  against  the  provisional  budget. 
He  had  enjoyed  his  pension  since 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  for  having; 
acted  as  prefect  during  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Belgium  to  France,  and 
had  therefore  some  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  that  his  solitary  suffrage 
should  have  deprived  him  of  what 
was  truly  an  allowance  earned  by 
past  services.  The  king,  in  the 
decree  by  which  he  dismissed  them, 
stated  expressly  that  the  cause  of 
their  dismissal  was  “  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  late  debates  on 
the  budget and  that  “  although 
some  of  these  persons,  being  also 
members  of  the  States  General, 
had  a  constitutional  right  freely 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
measures  laid  before  them,  yet 
that  these  opinions,  when  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  it  was  their  duty  as 
officers  to  maintain,  and  cause  to 
he  respected  by  those  under  them, 
or  to  defend  as  persons  especially 
favoured,  did  not  allow  him  far¬ 
ther  to  confide  to  them  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  orders,  or  to  continue 
to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  especial  marks  of  his  favour.” 
This  proceeding  immediately  ex¬ 
cited  an  outcry  in  Belgium  against 
the  government,  as  having  declared, 
that  all  Belgians  were  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  public  employments, 
unless  they  lent  themselves  to 
Dutch  purposes.  The  dismissed 
functionaries  were  declared  to  be 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  national  rights.  They 
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were  invited  to  patriotic  banquets, 
praised  in  the  liberal  newspapers, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  loss  of  place  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscriptions.  On  this  latter 
proposal  was  grafted  a  scheme,  to 
show  the  strength  of  their  party, 
to  increase  its  numbers,  and  to 
organize  a  system  of  regular  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  government.  Re¬ 
lying  on  the  popularity  of  the 
subscription,  its  framers  proposed 
that  no  individual  contributor 
should  subscribe  more  than  a  florin 
(about  20c/.),  and  that  if  any  larger 
sum  were  offered,  the  contributor 
should  be  considered  as  having 
made  subscriptions  for  his  friends 
to  the  amount  of  the  excess.  This 
collection  was  to  he  made  through 
the  whole  of  Belgium,  to  indemni¬ 
fy  not  only  the  functionaries  who 
were  alleged  to  have  suffered  al¬ 
ready  for  their  honesty,  but  such 
as  should  hereafter  become  the 
victims  of  court  or  Dutch  ven¬ 
geance.  It  was  a  sort  of  Belgic 
Catholic  rent,  promoted  by  an  in¬ 
congruous  union  of  Catholics  and 
liberals,  bigots  and  infidels,  to  sup¬ 
port  factious  opposition,  and  en¬ 
courage  national  antipathies. 

The  government  did  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  this  association, 
till  it  was  put  forward  in  an  im¬ 
proved  and  more  extended  shape 
by  a  very  obnoxious  individual. 
There  was  a  MV  de  Potter,  who, 
fifteen  months  before,  had  been 
condemned  to  a  year  and  a  half’s 
imprisonment  for  a  libel,  and  was 
still  suffering  under  his  sentence. 
He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
Belgic  newspaper,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  a  demagogue ;  he  was 
the  author  of  several  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  which  he 
had  proved  himself  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
party  spirit  had  now  brought  him 
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to  form  a  close  alliance.  From 
liis  prison  this  gentleman  recom¬ 
mended,,  through  the  public  jour¬ 
nals,  that  the  plan  of  a  patriotic 
subscription  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  general  Belgic  confedera¬ 
tion,  or  society  of  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  against  the  encroachments  of 
power,  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  Catholic,  or  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces.  His  scheme  proposed,  that 
not  only  public  functionaries  who 
made  patriotic  sacrifices,  hut  all 
citizens  who  should  suffer  from  a 
legal  resistance  to  power,  should 
he  indemnified  ;  that  the  sub¬ 
scribers  should  form  a  grand  asso¬ 
ciation,  in  which  each  should  en¬ 
gage  to  resist  legally,  when  called 
upon  ;  and  that  out  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  alone  the  subscribers  should 
engage  to  select  the  Deputies  to 
the  States  General,  together  with 
all  the  other  persons  delegated  by 
the  people  to  execute  elective  func¬ 
tions.  The  confederation  was  to 
be  a  hind  of  government  within 
the  government,  having  its  own 
exchequer,  paying  salaries,  assign¬ 
ing  honorary  rewards,  exacting 
oaths  or  engagements,  and  electing 
national  functionaries.  Such  a 
confederation  would  soon  have 
embraced  the  whole  of  Belgium, 
and  would  have  completed  the 
schism  which  had  already  appeared 
in  the  States  General  between  the 
Belgic  and  Dutch  portion  of  the 
representation. 

No  sooner  did  M.  Potter’s  letter 
appear  in  the  Courier  des  Pays  B as, 
of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  than 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  were 
ordered  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  him  and  his  co-proprietor, 
or  editor,  M.  Coche-Momens.  The 
former  being  already  in  prison,  the 
latter  was  arrested,  and  both  were 
subjected  to  close  confinement,  on 
a  capital  charge  of  attempting  to 


overthrow  the  government  of  the 
king.  M.  Vanderstraeten,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  liberal  journal  called  Le 
Beige,  who  published  the  project 
with  approbation ;  Bartels,  editor 
of  Le  Catholique  ;  De  Neve,  the 
printer  of  the  same  paper  ;  and 
Tielmans,  an  advocate,  were  like¬ 
wise  apprehended. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  new  cause  of 
popular  excitement,  and  the  spirit 
of  association  shewed  how  promptly 
it  was  already  fitted  to  act.  From 
950  to  1,000  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  second  Chamber  of 
the  States  General,  ail  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Belgic  provinces,  and 
supported  by  Belgic  members. 
Scarcely  a  village  or  hamlet  in  the 
whole  country  failed  to  contribute 
its  quota  of  grievances,  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  some  fanatic 
priest  or  liberal  agitator.  For¬ 
mulas  of  petitions,  ready  for  sub¬ 
scription,  were  carried  from  pro¬ 
vince  to  province,  from  city  to  city, 
from  parish  to  parish.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  was  engaged  from  the  8  th  to 
the  11  th  of  March  in  an  adjourned 
debate  on  the  substance,  form,  and 
prayer  of  these  1,000  petitions. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  the  Assembly  should  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  thus 
express  a  sort  of  disapprobation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  petitions 
had  been  got  up,  or  should  receive 
them,  and  allow  them  to  lie  on 
their  table.  The  Dutch  members 
enlarged  on  the  abuses  of  so  valu¬ 
able  a  privilege — pointed  out  the 
culpable  intrigues  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  petition-mongers  to  obtain 
signatures — described  the  cajolery 
or  intimidation  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  priests  to  make 
their  flocks  join  the  faction  of 
(what  one  of  them  called)  the 
theo-democracy  and  denounced 
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the  agents  who  had  brought  to¬ 
gether  such  lists  of  names  as  tur¬ 
bulent  and  seditious  demagogues, 
seeking  to  overawe  the  legislature, 
or  drive  it  to  concessions  by  the 
magnitude  of  their  numbers,  or 
their  array  of  physical  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Belgic  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  petitioners  denied 
these  alleged  manoeuvres  to  obtain 
signatures,  justified  the  contents 
of  the  petitions,  and  showed  the 
causes  of  jealousy  or  alarm  which 
had  incited  the  people  to  denounce 
the  conduct  of  government.  A 
M.  de  Gerlache  declared,  that  “  the 
chief  grievances  mentioned  in  the 
petitions  had  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
sounded  in  the  Chamber,  but  had 
been  disregarded.  In  1828,  the 
petitioners  came  to  support  our 
demands.  Ministers  then  scoffed 
at  their  limited  number.  Since 
then  the  nation  had,  as  it  were, 
risen  en  masse.  Then  we  heard 
the  cry  of  intrigue,  and  of  faction, 
instead  of  an  accusation  against 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry.  They, 
however,  made  demi-concessions — 
enough  to  prove  to  the  petitioners 
that  they  were  not  wrong  in  peti¬ 
tioning,  but  too  little  to  satisfy 
their  just  demands.  Yes,  there  is 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  a  reaction  which  has 
saved  the  state  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  which  was  undermin¬ 
ing  and  changing  the  constitution, 
and  which  would  soon  have  left 
us  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote 
budgets.  To  conclude,”  cried  the 
deputy,  “  a  mortal  combat  has  been 
declared  between  public  opinion 
and  those  who  wish  to  exercise 
the  monopoly  of  power — to  inter¬ 
pret  arbitrarily  the  constitution, 
and  to  govern  without  control.” 
The  Chamber  agreed  to  receive 
the  petitions  by  a  majority  of  88 
to  11,  many  of  the  Dutch  mem¬ 
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bers  voting  with  the  majority,  to 
prevent  the  exasperation  which  a 
rejection  might  have  occasioned. 

M.  de  Potter  and  his  friends 
had  originally  been  accused  of 
high  treason  ;  his  correspondence 
and  private  papers  had  been  seized, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  evidence  of 
a  treasonable  conspiracy  ,•  and  it 
was  only  as  a  correspondent,  ap¬ 
proving  of  his  views,  that  M.  Tiel- 
rnans  had  become  implicated  in 
the  charge.  As  these  inquiries, 
however,  carried  the  matter  no 
farther  than  the  printed  publica¬ 
tion  had  done,  the  Crown  found 
it  necessary  to  abandon  the  capital 
charge  of  treason  for  the  inferior 
charge  of  sedition.  The  trial 
(without  a  jury)  lasted  from  the 
l6’th  to  the  30th  of  April.  The 
whole  evidence  against  the  pri¬ 
soners  consisted  in  the  contents 
of  their  private  letters,  which  the 
government  had  intercepted  at  the 
post-office,  or  had  seized  in  their 
possession.  The  most  important 
of  these  letters  passed  between  M. 
de  Potter  and  M.  Tielmans,  and 
the  only  circumstance  that  gave 
them  a  character  of  dangerous 
mystery,  or  political  plotting,  was 
an  affected  use  of  nicknames, 
circumlocutions,  or  metaphorical 
phraseology,  to  express  or  to  de¬ 
scribe  persons  and  objects  whose 
common  designations  might  have 
been  used  in  their  correspondence 
without  exposing  them  to  any  sus¬ 
picion.  Thus  the  government  was 
called  the  pcedarchy  (or  the  regime 
of  children)  ;  the  king,  the  tutor  ; 
the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General,  the  family  council ;  the 
provincial  states,  the  tribunal  of 
the  provinces.  One  member  of 
the  legislature  got  the  name  of 
the  old  man ,  another  of  the  aspa¬ 
ragus, -nodi  a  third  of  the  weather¬ 
cock  ;  but  these  enigmatical  design 
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nations  were  never  used  except  on 
occasions  where  the  real  name 
might  have  been  employed  with 
innocence  and  safety.  The  letters 
themselves  referred  to  projects  lor 
creating  a  Belgic  majority  in  the 
Chambers — for  getting  up  an  op¬ 
position  to  the  ministry — and  for 
agitating  the  questions  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  general 
instruction,  an  equal  distribution 
of  place  and  emolument  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Belgic  and 
Dutch  provinces,  equality  of  tax¬ 
ation,  equality  of  religious  rights, 
and  other  topics  on  which  the 
popular  mind  could  be  excited  by 
the  discussions  of  the  journals. 

The  court  found  MM.  de  Potter, 
Bartels,  and  Tielmans,  guilty  of  a 
seditious  conspiracy  against  the 
government  and  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  :  the  others  were  acquitted. 
M.  de  Potter  was  condemned  to 
banishment  from  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
eight  years ;  M.  Bartels,  and  M. 
Tielmans,  for  seven  years ;  all  of 
them  being  allowed  to  choose  their 
place  of  exile.  They  turned  their 
steps  towards  France,  but  France 
refused  to  receive  them.  They 
retraced  their  way ;  and,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  his  Prus¬ 
sian  majesty.  Prussia,  likewise, 
would  not  allow  their  tainted  feet 
to  bring  infection  and  pollution 
upon  her  soil,  and  turned  them 
back  to  the  frontiers  of  Belgium — • 
but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
grant  them  a  passage  through  her 
territories  on  their  way  to  Swit- 
er  and.  The  events  of  July,  in 
Paris,  soon  opened  to  them  the 
French  frontier. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conces¬ 
sions  made  by  the  government, 
had  enabled  the  king  to  bring  the 
session  to  a  more  peaceful  close 


than  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  stormy  commencement. 
As  a  farther  sacrifice  to  popular 
discontent,  he  not  only  contra¬ 
dicted  a  rumour  that  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  treaty  with  Switzerland, 
by  which  two  Swiss  regiments 
would  be  added  to  his  army,  but 
he  dismissed,  likewise,  the  Swiss 
troops  which  were  still  in  his 
service — little  foreseeing  within 
how  short  a  space  all  the  militaiy 
force  he  could  command  would  be 
insufficient  to  secure  to  him  the 
continued  sovereignty  of  the  Bel¬ 
gic  provinces.  The  Session  was 
closed,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  with 
the  following  speech,  not  deliver¬ 
ed,  however,  by  the  king  in  per¬ 
son,  but  by  his  minister  of  the 
Interior — 

“  High  and  Mighty  Lords — - 
The  King  has  ordered  me  to  come 
to  this  assembly,  and  close  the 
present  session. 

Distinguished  by  immense  la¬ 
bours  and  divers  vicissitudes,  it 
has  been  crowned  by  the  happiest 
agreement  between  the  throne  and 
the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
on  the  points  most  important  to 
both. 

“  By  adopting  the  laws,  fixing 
the  expenditure  of  the  States,  and 
the  means  of  meeting  them  for  the 
next  ten  years,  you  have  placed 
the  finances  on  a  secure  foundation. 

(t  In  concurring  in  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  you 
have  effected  a  retrenchment  which 
you  yourselves  had  pointed  out, 
and  opened  a  way  for  further  im¬ 
provements. 

“  In  giving  to  the  Syndicate 
facilities  for  the  diminution  of  its 
actual  expenses,  you  have  prepared 
an  alleviation  of  the  burthens  of 
the  people. 

e<  By  adopting  the  legislative 
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enactments  which  complete  the 
bases  of  the  organization  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  a  code  of 
proceedings  in  the  criminal  courts 
which  protects  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens.,  you  have  hastened  the 
moment  when  a  national  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  applied  by  magistrates 
definitely  appointed. 

st  While  maintaining  the  liberty 
of  the  press.,  you  have  united  your 
efforts  with  those  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  repress  abuse  and  calumny, 
the  impure  alloy  of  which  dis¬ 
figures  and  degrades  this  consti¬ 
tutional  means  of  diffusing  know¬ 
ledge. 

These  results  are  advantageous 
now,  and  cheering  for  the  future  ; 
they  will  draw  closer  the  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  and  the  Belgic 
nation ;  they  will  be  sanctioned  by 
the  opinion  of  the  honourable  and 
enlightened,  which  is  above  tran¬ 
sitory  passions,  and  becomes  in  a 
manner  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Lastly,  they  have  the  august  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Monarch,  who  is 
the  restorer  of  the  public  liberties, 
happy  in  the  happiness  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  whose  love  is  at  once  his 
glory  and  his  recompense/’ 

It  must  have  been  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  flattering  the  discontented 
provinces  of  his  dominions,  that 
his  majesty,  in  this  speech,  called 
all  his  subjects  by  the  name  of 
“  Belgians/’  and  the  Belgic  na¬ 
tion,”  a  title  as  inapplicable  to  the 
citizens  of  Holland,  as  that  of 
“  the  Dutch  nation”  would  have 
been  applicable  or  pleasing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium. 

In  the  elections  which  followed 
the  termination  of  the  Session,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  one-third 
of  the  Second  Chamber,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  gainer  rather  than 
a  loser.  The  provincial  estates 
either  returned  the  same  members 


who  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  already  evinced 
by  the  ministry,  or  elected  candi¬ 
dates  still  more  inclined  to  support 
the  government,  and  to  maintain 
the  union  of  the  two  countries. 
The  disclosures  on  the  trial  of  De 
Potter  and  his  associates  had  made 
plain,  to  candid  men,  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  which  had  been  practised 
to  excite  popular  ferment.  There 
was  no  symptom  abroad,  giving 
warning  of  the  approaching  tem¬ 
pest,  by  which  the  union  was  to  be 
rent  asunder  amid  bloodshed  and 
confusion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
of  August,  a  mob  of  tlie  lowest 
classes  in  Brussels  commenced  a 
riot,  directed  principally  against 
a  local  tax,  affecting  the  price  of 
bread,  but  which  was  speedily  ren¬ 
dered  the  instrument  of  a  much 
more  serious  political  movement. 
They  commenced  their  operations 
by  attacking  the  house  of  the  edi¬ 
tor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
printer,  of  the  National,  a  leading 
journal  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch  party.  These  they  broke 
into,  partly  demolishing  them,  and 
destroying  every  thing  within  their 
reach.  They  next  broke  open  the 
wine  and  spirit  shops ;  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  supply  of  arms,  partly 
from  private  sources,  partly  by 
plundering  the  shops  of  the  gun¬ 
smiths  ;  and,  during  the  night,  the 
city  was  in  the  possession  of  this 
half-drunken  and  half-armed  rab¬ 
ble,  composed  of  the  dregs  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  unemployed  workmen, 
bent  on  pillage  and  mischief.  Their 
vengeance  was  first  directed  against 
the  minister  of  Justice,  M.  Van 
Maanen  ;  his  house  was  attacked, 
gutted,  then  set  on  fire,  and  burn¬ 
ed  to  the  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2()th 
the  troops  were  called  out,  and 
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attempted  to  disperse  the  rioters. 
The  latter  resisted  ;  the  troops 
fired ;  blood  was  shed.  But  the 
mob,  instead  of  being  discouraged, 
became  exasperated.  Their  num¬ 
bers  were  increasing ;  they  had 
obtained  by  force  the  command  of 
a  large  magazine  of  muskets  and 
ammunition.  The  streets  were 
about  to  become  scenes  of  conflict. 
In  street- warfare,  regular  troops, 
who,  to  act  effectually,  must  act 
together,  fight  at  immense  disad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  the  military,  taught 
this  lesson  by  the  recent  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  French  capital,  with¬ 
drew  in  a  body  to  the  Place  Royale, 
of  which  they  quietly  kept  posses¬ 
sion,  while  the  revolution  was 
going  on. 

The  streets  were  now  left  clear 
for  the  destructive  operations  of  the 
mob.  In  addition  to  the  house  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  those  of  the 
Procureur  du  Roi,  and  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Police,  were  attacked 
and  demolished.  All  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of 
the  law  were  very  appropriately 
the  first  victims  of  the  lawless.  The 
house  of  the  commandant  of  the 
city  was  next  sacked,  the  furniture 
being  heaped  up  in  a  pile  in  the 
street,  and  burned.  The  mob 
then  proceeded  to  enter  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  destroy  machinery,— 
and  all  this  under  the  eyes  of,  at 
least,  2,000  troops  ready  for  action, 
in  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
the  city. 

The  more  respectable  citizens, 
who  hitherto  had  been  passive, 
now  found  it  necessary  to  inter¬ 
fere,  to  prevent  the  wreck  of  all 
property.  It  would  rather  appear, 
in  truth,  that,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  a  political  party  had  re¬ 
solved  to  direct  this  riot  for  poli¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  retirement  of 
the  troops  from  the  immediate 


scene  of  action  had  taken  place  in 
accordance  with  the  unjust  appli¬ 
cations  of  some  of  the  inhabitants; 
for  the  first  proclamation  issued  by 
the  municipality  on  the  26th, 
stated, “the  troops  have  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  retire  to  their  barracks  ;  they 
have  ceased  to  take  any  part  in 
this  deplorable  struggle.”  The 
troops  being  neutralized,  the 
municipality  immediately  direct¬ 
ed  the  re-organization  of  the 
Burgher  guard,  which  correspond¬ 
ed  very  closely  with  the  national 
guard  of  Paris.  All  persons  who 
had  any  thing  to  lose  at  the  hands 
of  a  rude  and  infuriated  mob  were 
urged  to  come  forward,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  instructions  of 
the  municipality  were— -“Let  every 
one  defend  his  own  house ;  let 
provisional  guards  be  formed  in 
every  quarter;  let  spontaneous 
illuminations  give  light  during  the 
night.”  In  the  course  of  that 
night,  and  the  following  day,  near¬ 
ly  5,000  burgher  guards  were  or¬ 
ganized  :  they  occupied  all  the 
military  posts  in  the  city,  under 
the  command  of  their  colonel,  baron 
Hoogvorst,  crushed  the  mob, 
though  not  without  bloodshed,  and 
maintained  order.  The  troops,  who 
had  already  received  considerable 
reinforcements,  remained  inactive. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a 
paction,  that,  if  the  king’s  troops 
would  not  interfere  to  defend  the 
king’s  capital,  the  inhabitants  would 
form  themselves  into  an  armed 
population,  and  then  deal  as  they 
thought  good  both  with  king  and 
mob. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  result. 
Even  the  municipal  authorities, 
whose  first  act  had  been,  to  declare 
the  obnoxious  mouture ,  or  tax  on 
grain,  to  be  for  ever  abolished,  were 
no  longer  regarded  or  obeyed. 
The  government  of  Brussels  was 
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in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of 
its  citizens ;  these  citizens  were 
armed  ;  and  the  riot  of  unemploy¬ 
ed  workmen,  and  drunken  black¬ 
guards,  was  now  an  armed  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  respectable  inhabit¬ 
ants.  They  had  taken  arms  to  re¬ 
press  a  mob ;  they  resolved  to  keep 
and  employ  them  to  compel  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  come  into  their 
terms.  They  had  scarcely  been 
organized,  when  they  issued  the 
following  enumeration  of  their  de¬ 
mands  : — “  The  people  of  Brussels, 
authorized  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  Burgomasters  and  the  Esche- 
vins,  to  make  known  their  wishes, 
demand — ] .  The  entire,  frank,  and 
sincere  execution  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Law,  without  restriction  or 
interpretation  in  favour  of  the 
government,  either  by  decrees, 
ministerial  circulars,  or  cabinet 
rescripts.— 2.  The  removal  from 
the  ministry  of  the  infamous  and 
odious  Van  Maanen. — 3.  The  pro¬ 
visional  suspension  of  the  abattage 
(dues  on  the  slaughtering  of  cat¬ 
tle),  until  the  assembling  of  the 
next  session  of  the  States  General. 
— 4.  A  new  electoral  system,  esta¬ 
blished  by  a  law,  making  the  elec¬ 
tion  proceed  more  directly  from 
the  people. — 5.  The  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  jury.— -6.  A  new  law 
of  judiciary  organization. — 7.  The 
penal  responsibility  of  ministers, 
established  by  law. — 8.  A  law  fix¬ 
ing  the  seat  of  the  High-court  in 
the  southern  provinces. — 9*  The 
cessation  of  intended  persecu¬ 
tions  of  liberal  writers. — 10.  The 
abrogation  of  all  sentences  of  con¬ 
demnation  for  political  offences. — 
11.  That  bread  be  distributed  to 
all  unfortunate  workmen,  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  wants,  until  they  are 
able  to  resume  their  labour.” 
While  they  put  forth  this  bill  of 
rights,  they  likewise  resolved, 


that  a  deputation  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  should  be  dispatched 
to  the  Hague,  to  communicate 
personally  with  the  king,  and  urge 
to  his  majestyjthe  necessity  of  con¬ 
cession.  These  gentlemen  were, 
likewise,  made  the  bearers  of  an 
address  to  the  king,  assuring  him 
that  on  no  occasion  had  the  people 
of  Brussels  possessed  a  better 
claim  to  his  esteem  and  gratitude, 
as  they  had  succeeded,  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  in  putting  a 
stop  to  serious  disorders.  “But 
they  cannot  conceal  from  your 
Majesty,  that  the  discontent  has 
taken  deep  root:  everywhere  are 
felt  the  consequences  of  a  bad 
system,  followed  up  by  ministers 
who  misunderstand  our  wishes  and 
our  wants.  Now,  nothing  assures 
the  good  citizens  of  Brussels  that, 
if  the  nation  be  not  appeased,  they 
themselves  will  not  be  the  victims 
of  their  efforts.  They,  therefore, 
supplicate  you,  Sire,  by  all  the  ge¬ 
nerous  sentiments  which  animate 
the  heart  of  your  Majesty,  to  listen 
to  their  voices,  and  to  put  a  term¬ 
ination  to  their  just  grievances. 
Full  of  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  your  Majesty,  and  their  own 
justice,  they  have  deputed  to  you 
their  fellow-citizens,  only  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  desired  certainty,  that  all 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain 
shall  be  repaired  as  soon  as  known. 

“  The  undersigned  are  con¬ 
vinced,  that  one  of  the  best  modes 
of  effecting  so  desirable  an  end, 
will  be  the  immediate  convocation 
of  the  States  General.” 

The  departure  of  the  deputation, 
bearing  this  address,  was  hastened 
by  the  approach  of  troops,  which 
were  marching  from  various  points 
upon  Brussels.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  about  6,000  men  had  ar¬ 
rived  under  the  walls  of  Brussels. 
But  these  troops,  too,  were  doom- 
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cd  to  inaction.  The  colonel  of  the 
civic  guard  represented  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops,  that,  if  they 
attempted  to  enter  the  city,  the 
popular  tumults  would  be  renew¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  armed  citizens 
could  pledge  themselves  to  main¬ 
tain  order  only  so  long  as  the  king’s 
forces  kept  out  of  the  way  of  a 
collision  with  the  populace.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed,  that  “so 
long  as  the  inhabitants  respect  all 
the  civil  authorities,  and  preserve 
good  order,”  the  troops  would  not 
enter  the  city  before  the  return  of 
the  deputation  which  had  been 
despatched  to  the  Hague.  The 
meaning  of  all  this  simply  was, 
that  the  civic  guards  had  no  wish 
that  Brussels  should  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  royal  garrison ;  that  they 
would  keep  down  disturbances,  if 
allowed  to  keep  them  down  to  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  city  to  them¬ 
selves,  against  the  king ;  but  that 
they  would  lend  no  assistance  to 
repress  them,  to  the  effect  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  city  for  the  king.  About 
8,000  men  were  thus  brought  to 
stand  by  inactive,  while  a  crown 
was  torn  from  their  master’s  head  ; 
for,  although  not  a  word  had  yet 
been  whispered  regarding  a  sepa¬ 
ration  from  Holland,  and  still  less 
of  a  change  of  dynasty,  all  the 
emblems  of  royal  authority  had 
been  torn  down  or  effaced,  and 
the  civic  guards  were  not  banded 
under  the  colours  of  the  House  of 
Orange. 

So  soon  as  the  intelligence  of 
these  proceedings,  and  the  demands 
of  the  inhabitants,  reached  the 
Hague,  the  king  accepted  of  the 
tendered  resignation  of  M.  Van 
Maanen,  and  instantly  ordered  the 
States  General  to  be  convoked, 
according  to  the  express  request  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  them¬ 
selves.  To  comply  with  their 


other  demands  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  executive  alone.  He 
immediately  despatched  to  Brussels 
his  two  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  prince  Frederick,  partly  that 
they  might  learn,  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  the  true  state  of 
affairs — partly,  in  the  hope  that 
their  presence  might  insure  some 
degree  of  respect  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  Their  approach  rendered 
it  manifest,  that  the  citizens  of 
Brussels,  who  were  now  its  armed 
governors,  would  rather  risk  seeing 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  than  in 
possession  of  the  king’s  forces. 
They  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of 
Brussels  on  the  30th  of  August, 
remaining  with  the  forces,  instead 
of  entering  the  city.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  a  deputation  from  the 
city  waited  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange,  to  assure  him  that  he 
might  enter  Brussels  in  safety,  if 
he  came  alone,  but  that  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  in  the  troops,  he 
would  be  opposed.  The  prince,  it 
was  said,  refused  any  concession, 
and  threatened  to  put  the  army  in¬ 
stantly  in  motion.  It  was  at  least 
expedient  that  such  accounts  should 
be  propagated,  in  order  to  draw 
out  an  imposing  manifestation  of 
the  intended  resistance.  In  the 
belief  that  they  were  to  be  attacked, 
the  people  set  to  work  to  imitate 
the  Parisian  system  of  barricading 
their  streets  and  gates ;  but  their 
labours  were  suspended  by  the  in¬ 
telligence,  which  a  second  deputa¬ 
tion  had  brought  back,  that  his 
royal  highness  had  no  purpose 
of  either  bombarding  or  storming 
the  city,  and  intended  to  enter  it 
accompanied  only  by  his  own  mili¬ 
tary  cortege.  No  other  proceed¬ 
ing  could  be  adopted,  because  the 
agreement  of  the  28th  tied  up 
the  troops  from  moving  until  the 
return  of  the  deputation  which 
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had  been  sent  to  the  Hague.  The 
princes  endeavoured  to  negociate 
for  the  entrance  of  the  troops,  or, 
at  least,  that  the  civic  guards 
should  lay  aside  those  colours 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  could  be  only  the  colours 
of  rebellion.  Their  answer  to  the 
deputation  was— ■“  You  may  state  to 
the  brave  citizens  of  Brussels,  that 
the  princes  are  at  the  gate  of  this 
royal  residence,  and  open  their 
arms  to  all  who  wish  to  come  to 
them.  They  are  prepared  to  enter 
the  city  surrounded  by  the  citizens, 
and  followed  by  the  military  force 
destined  to  relieve  them  from  that 
painful  service  of  guarding  the 
town,  which  they  have  hitherto 
executed,  as  soon  as  the  colours 
r  and  standards,  which  are  not  legal, 
shall  have  been  laid  aside,  and 
the  insignia,  which  a  misled  mul¬ 
titude  have  defaced,  shall  be 
restored.”  This  proposition  was 
submitted  to  the  sections  of  the 
civic  guards,  the  only  legislative 
and  executive  authority,  and  they 
unanimously  refused  either  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  troops,  or  to  lay  aside  their 
recently  assumed  colours. 

The  prince,  therefore,  entered 
Brussels  on  the  1st  September,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  his  own  aide-de- 
camp,  and  the  first  step  which  he 
took  was  to  appoint,  or  rather  con¬ 
sent  to  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  among  the  leaders  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he 
would  proceed  to  deliberate  on 
their  alleged  grievances,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  precisely  what  it  was  that  they 
wanted.  He  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  thanking  the  inhabitants,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  they  had  performed, 
in  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
assuring  them  that  he  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  “take  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  restoring  confidence  and 


calmness,”  and  naming  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  by  whom 
these  measures  were  to  be  proposed. 

The  deputation  returned  on  the 
2nd  of  September.  It  appeared 
from  their  report  that  the  king  had 
agreed  to  take  all  their  proposals 
into  consideration,  although  he 
felt  strongly  the  indignity  of  doing 
so,  while  his  capital  was  held  by 
force  against  his  own  troops,  which 
was  nothing  else  in  substance  than 
a  denial  of  his  authority.  “On  the 
theory  of  ministerial  responsibility 
the  king  said,  that  our  theories 
were  not  authorized  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  law.  They  might  be  just, 
and  even  useful,  but  they  could 
not  be  established  except  by  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  law,  in 
concert  with  the  States  General, 
convoked  with  double  the  ordinary 
number  of  members.  That  as  an 
extraordinary  session  would  be 
opened  on  the  13th  of  September, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity, 
either  at  his  desire,  or  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  second  Chamber,  for 
a  proposal  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
on  all  the  others  which  we  had 
discussed,  and  which  might  be 
thought  useful  and  advantageous 
to  the  country. 

“To  the  demand  of  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  some  ministers,  and  especially 
M.  Van  Maanen,  his  Majesty  did 
not  say  a  word  in  their  favour. 
He  expressed  no  displeasure,  and 
did  not  contradict  the  complaints 
which  we  enumerated  at  length 
against  them.  He  observed,  that 
the  fundamental  law  gave  him  the 
free  choice  of  his  ministers :  that, 
besides,  he  could  not  take  any  de¬ 
termination,  so  long  as  he  should 
be  constrained  to  it ;  that  he  set 
too  much  value  on  the  honour  of 
preserving  the  royal  dignity,  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  yield  like  one  to  whom  a 
demand  should  be  addressed  with 
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a  pistol  to  his  throat.  He  let  us 
plainly  see  that  he  might  take  our 
demand  into  consideration.  With 
respect  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  his 
Majesty  said,  that  it  was  upon  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation  that  the  place  for 
its  establishment  had  been  chosen : 
that  he  would,  however,  consider 
of  this  request,  and  of  the  means 
of  reconciling  all  interests.  To 
our  application  respecting  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  offices  of  the 
great  establishments  and  public  de¬ 
partments,  his  Majesty  seemed  at¬ 
tentive;  and  without  disputing  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  he  said  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  divide  the 
public  offices ;  that  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  please  every  body ; 
that,  however,  he  would  attend  to 
this  subject  as  soon  as  good  order 
should  be  re-established ;  that  it 
was  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  the 
princes,  his  sons,  should  enter 
Brussels  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  state  of  constraint,  to  which 
he  could  not  yield,  without  giving 
a  pernicious  example  to  all  the 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  After 
long  discussion  on  the  inconve¬ 
niences  and  the  probable  disasters 
which  would  ensue  if  the  troops 
entered  bv  force,  and  the  advanta- 
ges  of  a  convention,  and  a  procla¬ 
mation  for  their  entrance,  main¬ 
taining  the  partial  occupation  of 
the  posts  of  the  city  by  the  Burgher 
guard,  his  Majesty  desired  us  to  see 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  to 
present  ourselves  to  the  princes  on 
our  return  to  Brussels.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  his  Majesty  expressed  a  desire 
that  all  might  be  calmed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Fie  told  us  with  much 
emotion,  and  repeated  several 
times,  what  a  horror  he  felt  for 
the  shedding  of  blood.”  The  con¬ 
ference  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior  had  not  led  to  any  more 


specific  conclusion.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  manifested  some  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  that  every  one  of 
their  demands  had  not  been  in¬ 
stantly  and  absolutely  complied 
with  ;  and  public  tranquillity  was 
preserved  only  by  the  declarations 
of  the  Commission,  that  the  la¬ 
bours  in  which  they  were  engaged 
would  terminate,  they  hoped,  fa¬ 
vourably  for  the  public  wishes. 

These  labours  finished  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  having  lasted 
not  much  longer  than  a  day,  and 
they  terminated  in  a  new  demand, 
then  brought  forward  for  the  first 
time,  viz.  that  the  Union  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  should  be 
dissolved,  and  the  latter  placed 
under  its  own  executive,  and  its 
own  public  institutions.  This  had 
formed  no  part  of  their  bill  of 
rights,  or  of  the  propositions  which 
their  deputation  had  been  directed 
to  lay  before  the  king.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  first  of  their 
claims  had  been  “  the  entire  and 
sincere  execution  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Law,”  the  very  essence  of 
which  lay  in  the  union  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
a  demand  which  rendered  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  thing  they  had 
complained  of  superfluous ;  for,  if 
they  obtained  a  separate  legisla¬ 
ture,  all  other  arrangements  were 
in  their  own  hands.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission,  however, 
unanimously  resolved  to  insist 
upon  it.  The  prince  called  for 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  number  of 
Belgic  members  of  the  States 
General,  who  were  assembled  at 
Brussels.  These  gentlemen  en¬ 
forced  the  same  opinion,  coupled 
with  an  express  assurance,  that 
the  intended  separation  of  the 
countries  was  unconnected  with 
any  idea  of  a  separation  from  the 
reigning  house.  “ We  represented 
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to  liis  royal  highness/’  said  they, 
in  a  public  document,  by  which 
they  notified  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels  their  interview  with  the 
prince,  “  that,  in  the  agitation  of 
people’s  minds,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Princes  of  Nassau  has  not  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  be  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  Belgians — that, 
the  difficulties  of  its  situation,  the 
impossibility  of  conciliating  incom¬ 
patible  opinions,  manners,  and 
interests,  ceasing,  the  House  of 
Orange,  henceforth  free  to  asso¬ 
ciate  itself  in  our  wishes,  might 
depend  on  the  attachment  and 
fidelity  of  all.”  The  prince  im¬ 
mediately  set  out  for  the  Plague 
with  the  demands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  engaging  to  support  them 
with  all  his  influence.  Nay,  he 
was  even  prevailed  on  to  give  or¬ 
ders  that,  immediately  after  his 
departure,  the  troops  still  in  Brus¬ 
sels  should  leave  it,  and  retire 
with  the  others  to  Vilvorde,  “  the 
Burgher  Guard  engaging  on  its 
honour  not  to  suffer  any  change 
of  the  dynasty,  and  to  protect  the 
city,  and  especially  the  palaces” — 
a  stipulation  clearly  shewing  the 
little  faith  reposed  in  the  allegiance 
of  people  over  whom,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  last  military  hold  was 
given  up.  The  royal  army  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  brought  to  Brussels 
merely  to  shew  the  inhabitants 
how  easily  they  could  render  it 
harmless,  and  make  it  retreat  or 
stand  still  at  their  pleasure,  with¬ 
out  wasting  an  ounce  of  powder. 

The  king,  on  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  disturbances,  had  im¬ 
mediately  convoked  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  for  the  13th  of  September, 
to  decide  on  the  various  questions 
which  the  revolted  Belgians  had 
raised ;  and,  of  all  their  demands, 
this  new  one  clearly  could  be  de¬ 
cided  only  by  legislative  authority. 


Nay,  in  the  address  which  the  de¬ 
putation  from  Brussels  had  been 
directed  to  lay  before  the  king,  the 
men  of  Brussels  had  declared,  in 
relation  to  the  removal  of  all 
grounds  of  complaint,  that  “  they 
were  convinced,  that  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  effecting  so  desirable 
an  end  would  be,  the  immediate 
convocation  of  the  States  General” 

i 

—  and  they  had  been  convoked, 
and  were  on  the  eve  of  meeting. 
But  the  demagogues,  feeling  their 
strength  daily  increase  by  the  total 
absence  of  opposition,  and  becoming 
doubtful,  at  the  same  time,  as  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Ghent  had  hastened  to 
petition  against  the  separation, 
what  the  decision  of  the  States 
General  might  be,  now  suggested, 
that  there  was  no  use  in  waiting 
for  that  determination ;  that  they 
could  expect  no  justice  from  that 
assembly  ;  that  the  king  should 
be  called  on  to  concede  or  refuse 
their  demands  at  once.  This  was 
not  merely  bad  faith,  it  was  un¬ 
intelligible  extravagance  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  far  more  honest 
to  have  openly  declared,  without 
the  veil  of  an  absurd  excuse,  their 
resolution  to  effect  a  separation, 
whether  the  States  General  should 
grant  it  or  not.  The  king  could 
not,  by  his  own  decree,  dissolve 
the  union  ;  that  was  a  question  on 
which  the  legislature  was  to  be 
consulted,  still  more  than  himself. 
The  Belgians  might  declare  a  se¬ 
paration  by  their  own  power ;  that 
was  their  meaning  and  their  de¬ 
sign;  but  to  demand  a  declaration 
of  it  from  the  Crown  alone,  which 
had  no  power  to  grant  it,  was  ab¬ 
surd  and  extravagant.  So  strongly 
were  they  inclined,  however,  to 
disclaim  that  interference  of  the 
common  legislature  of  the  two 
countries,  which  they  had  been 
the  first  to  invoke,  that  a  part  of 
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the  Belgic  deputies*  assembled  at 
Brussels*  determined*  at  first*  not 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  States* 
but  to  await*  in  the  capital*  the 
answer  of  the  king ;  and*  if  it  was* 
as  it  could  not  but  be,  in  the 
negative*  forthwith  to  declare  Bel¬ 
gium  independent.  Better  con¬ 
sideration  changed  their  resolution* 
and  they  followed  their  colleagues 
to  the  Hague ;  but  it  was  very 
evident*  that  any  determination  of 
the  States  against  the  separation 
would  now  be  nugatory.  At  the 
same  meeting  at  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  deputies  had  resolved 
to  absent  themselves  from  the 
meeting  of  the  States*  they  had 
likewise  resolved  to  appoint  a  pro¬ 
visional  government.  This  mea¬ 
sure*  too*  was  departed  from*  as 
being  too  glaring  an  attack  on 
the  executive ;  and*  instead  of  it, 
they  installed  a  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety*  consisting  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers.  This  new  authority  de¬ 
clared  its  duties  to  be  “  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  dynasty — 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  the  north  and  south 
— to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
commerce*  manufactures,  and  pub¬ 
lic  order/5 

Although  Brussels  had  taken 
the  lead  in  all  these  events*  it  had 
not  proceeded  alone.  The  import¬ 
ant  city  of  Liege,  so  soon  as  it 
learned  the  outbreaking  of  the 
troubles  in  the  capital*  hoisted  its 
own  colours,  and  assumed  the  same 
attitude.  From  the  beginning* 
however*  its  movement  was  politi¬ 
cal  ;  the  whole  municipality  joined 
in  the  revolution,  the  civic  guard 
took  charge  of  the  city,  and  none 
of  those  scenes  of  pillage  occurred* 
which  had  disgraced  Brussels.  The 
Liegois  drew  up  their  own  bill  of 
rights,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 


king  by  a  deputation  of  their  own, 
and  they,  too*  demanded  the  very 
thing  that  had  been  done*  viz. 
“  that  the  king  should  immediately 
convoke  the  Chamber,”  the  Session 
of  which  would  not  commence  til] 
October*  “in  order  that  they  might 
redress  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained/5  They  followed  the 
example  of  Brussels*  in  demanding 
a  total  separation  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  every  thing 
but  the  reigning  dynasty*  and  in 
appointing  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety*  to  usurp,  in  the  mean  time* 
the  functions  and  prerogatives  of 
that  dynasty.  In  Tournay*  Mons, 
Namur*  Verviers,  wherever  there 
were  threats  of  confusion  from  the 
mob,  the  civic  guard  was  immedi¬ 
ately  organised*  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  order*  although  they 
decided  the  towns  in  favour  of  the 
revolution.  Where  the  garrisons 
were  strong  and  faithful*  the  cause 
of  the  insurgents  was  not  less  fa¬ 
voured  in  the  minds  of  the  people* 
but  they  were  prevented  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  active  part  in  its  favour. 
At  Bruges  there  was  some  dis¬ 
order  and  pillaging,  amid  cries  of 
“  Liberty,  and  de  Potter  !55 ;  and 
some  of  the  rioters  were  shot*  be¬ 
fore  order  was  restored.  The  two 
leading  cities  of  Ghent  and  Ant¬ 
werp  had  as  yet  remained  tranquil* 
and  both  of  them  had  forwarded 
addresses  to  the  king,  protesting 
against  the  proposed  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom. 

The  States  General  met  at  the 
Hague*  on  the  13th  of  September, 
to  determine  this  great  constitu¬ 
tional  question.  The  king’s  speech* 
after  adverting  to  the  acts  of  rebel¬ 
lion  which  had  been  perpetrated 
in  different  parts  of  Belgium,  the 
various  complaints  by  which  they 
had  been  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
cused*  and  his  own  strong  desire 
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that  every  thing  should  he  done 
that  might  restore  tranquillity, 
said  to  them :  “In  more  than  one 
quarter,  an  opinion  has  been  ma¬ 
nifested  that,  to  attain  this  object, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  proceed  to 
a  revision  of  the  F  undamental  Law, 
and  even  to  a  separation  of  the 
provinces  which  treaties  and  the 
constitution  have  united.  This 
question,  nevertheless,  cannot  be 
resolved,  except  in  the  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  same  Fundamental 
Law,  which  we  have  solemnly  sworn 
to  observe.  It  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  the  deliberation  of 
your  high  mightinesses ;  I  desire 
that  your  opinions  may  be  formed, 
and  that  they  may  also  be  mani¬ 
fested,  with  that  calmness  and  per¬ 
fect  freedom  which  a  question  of 
so  much  importance  requires.  For 
my  part,  animated  above  all  other 
sentiments,  by  a  desire  to  ensure 
the  happiness  of  the  Belgians,  whom 
Providence  has  confided  to  my  care, 
I  am  ready  to  concur  with  this  As¬ 
sembly  in  any  measures  likely  to 
lead  to  it.”  The  speech  being  deli¬ 
vered,  the  President  declared  the 
Session  opened,  and  the  second 
Chamber  withdrew  to  its  own  deli¬ 
berations,  where  one  of  the  Belgian 
deputies  declared,  that  as  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  declaration,  that  the  Ses¬ 
sion  was  opened,  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Dutch,  he  (this  Belgian 
deputy)  was  not  bound  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  would  not  understand 
it.  If  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
royal  message,  it  ought  to  have 
been  delivered  either  by  a  commis¬ 
sion,  or  in  writing.  On  these 
grounds,  he  held  that  the  Estates 
had  not  been  legally  summoned, 
and  he  would  therefore  go  home. 
Such  was  the  spirit  which  they 
brought  to  the  discussion. 

The  speech  was  followed  by  a 
royal  message  to  the  second  Cham- 
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her,  desiring  it  immediately  to  take 
into  consideration  the  following 
questions:  “  1.  Whether  experi¬ 
ence  has  indicated  the  necessity  of 
revising  our  national  institutions. 
2.  Whether,  in  that  case,  the  re¬ 
lations  established  by  treaties,  and 
by  the  Fundamental  Law,  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  promotion  of  their 
common  interest,  require  to  be 
changed  either  in  their  form  or  in 
their  nature.  It  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  us  to  receive  as  speedily  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  the 
free  and  sincere  communication  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  these  important  questions, 
in  order  to  determine  in  the  sequel, 
in  concurrence  with  your  high 
mightinesses,  those  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  be  taken,  in 
order  to  carry  their  opinion  into 
effect.” 

The  tedious  forms  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
an  immediate  decision.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  proposal  should 
first  be  discussed  in  the  sections  of 
the  Chamber,  before  being  brought 
before  the  whole  House.  But  no 
rapidity  of  procedure  would  have 
satisfied  the  Belgian  demagogues, 
whose  object  was,  not  to  obtain  a 
calm  and  regular  decision,  but  to 
compel  a  decision  of  a  particular 
kind  from  a  body,  to  whose  deter¬ 
mination,  if  it  should  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  they  were  resolved 
to  pay  no  regard.  In  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the 
king  had  said — “  I  was  employed 
in  lightening  the  burthens  of  the 
people  and  the  home  department, 
in  gradually  bringing  into  action 
the  improvements  which  experi¬ 
ence  had  pointed  out — when,  sud¬ 
denly,  Brussels,  and,  following  her 
example,  several  other  places  of  the 
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kingdom,  burst  into  rebellion,  mark¬ 
ed  by  scenes  of  conflagration  and 
plunder,  of  which  the  description 
to  this  assembly  would  be  too  afflict¬ 
ing  for  my  heart,  for  the  national 
feeling,  and  for  humanity.”  The  pa¬ 
triots  of  Brussels  took  high  offence 
at  the  term  “rebellion”  having  been 
applied  to  the  transactions  of  which 
Brussels  had  been  the  scene.  They 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  they 
themselves  had  taken  arms  to  put 
down  the  mob  with  which  the  dis¬ 
turbances  first  began,  and  that  they 
were  in  arms,  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  king’s  authority  from  being 
obeyed  in  his  capital  city — had  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence 
against  the  king’s  troops,  acting 
under  the  king’s  orders- — and  had 
chosen  for  themselves  a  new  en¬ 
sign  in  opposition  to  the  king’s 
colours.  An  assembly  was  called, 
consisting  of  four  deputies  from 
each  of  the  sections  of  the  civic 
guard,  which  voted  that  the  king’s 
speech  had  produced  “  a  painful 
sensation,  and  an  effervescence  of 
popular  feeling,”  and  resolved  that 
an  address  should  be  sent  to  their 
Representatives  at  the  Hague,  to 
instruct  them  how  to  prove,  that 
every  step  which  had  been  taken 
to  overthrow  the  king’s  author¬ 
ity,  deserved  his  sincere  and  most 
grateful  acknowledgments.  But 
the  important  feature  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  was  a  new  demand  which  its 
framers  now  put  forth,  viz.  that 
the  king’s  troops  should  be  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  Belgian  ter¬ 
ritory.  “  The  king’s  proclama¬ 
tion,”  said  they  to  their  deputies, 
“  your  absence,  the  speech  deli¬ 
vered  by  his  Majesty  in  the  States 
General,  hold  up  a  gloomy  pros¬ 
pect  to  us.  Troops  every  where 
occupy  our  fortresses,  or  surround 
our  towns,  in  an  attitude  which 


indicates  war,  and  seem  disposed  to 
yield  to  violence  rather  than  to 
right.  While,  submitting  to  every 
thing  required  by  strict  legality, 
you  employ  the  arms  of  reason  to 
support  our  cause,  the  battalions 
become  more  numerous  round  us. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  even 
invites  you  to  keep  them  perma¬ 
nently  on  foot.  Are  we  then  ene¬ 
mies  to  an  amicable  arrangement  ? 
Are  we  rebellious  subjects,  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  bend  without  mercy 
beneath  the  yoke  ?  Such  a  system 
of  military  constraint  must  draw 
upon  us,  gentlemen,  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  While  you 
will  be  following,  step  by  step, 
the  formalities  required  by  the  F un- 
damental  Law,  for  the  solution  of 
the  great  question  which  you  are 
to  decide  in  the  sequel,  united  with 
deputies  convoked  in  double  the 
usual  number,  our  commerce  and 
our  manufactories  languish  in  pain¬ 
ful  suspense.  Considerable  cities, 
alarmed  by  the  vicinity  of  numer¬ 
ous  troops,  the  projects  of  which 
they  are  ignorant  of,  are  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  alarm,  and  will  see 
the  distress  and  the  despair  of  the 
working  classes  gradually  increase. 
When  your  presence  about  the 
throne  ensures  to  it  perfect  secur¬ 
ity,  will  you  suffer  your  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  who,  like  you,  are  friends  to 
the  rights  of  the  country,  whom 
you  yourselves  have  encouraged 
to  defend  these  rights,  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  warlike  measures,  which 
are  as  unreasonable  as  useless 
Even  this  was  thought  not  to 
speak  out  with  sufficient  distinct¬ 
ness  what  was  truly  wanted  by 
the  insurgents,  and  a  second  ad¬ 
dress  was  voted  by  another  assem¬ 
bly,  composed  of  inhabitants,  part¬ 
ly  of  Brussels,  and  partly  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  which,  in  ex¬ 
press  words,  directed  their  depu- 
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ties  to  require,  that  the  Dutch 
troops  stationed  in  the  Belgian  pro¬ 
vinces  should  he  immediately  with¬ 
drawn,  and,  if  this  was  not  grant¬ 
ed,  to  return  home.  The  horror 
of  such  men  at  being  called  rebels, 
was  no  less  ludicrous  than  the  bare¬ 
faced  impudence  of  such  a  request. 
The  persons  who  carried  these  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Hague,  were  advis¬ 
ed  by  their  colleagues  to  return 
whence  they  had  come,  before  their 
errand  should  become  publicly 
known. 

Brussels  itself,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  daily  running  the  risk  of  popu¬ 
lar  commotion.  The  lower  orders 
saw  no  reason  for  allowing  to  their 
betters  a  monopoly  of  armed  re¬ 
bellion  ;  they  could  not  see  why 
they  should  have  been  shot  and 
bayonetted  by  the  Burgher  guards, 
for  demanding  the  repeal  of  a  tax 
which  made  bread  dear,  merely  to 
allow  the  Burgher  guard,  without 
any  better  authority,  to  demand 
alterations  which  less  immediately 
affected  their  comforts.  Crowds 
of  unemployed  artisans  were  ready 
for  mischief;  for  periods  of  popu¬ 
lar  tumult  are  always  periods  of 
idleness,  and  their  numbers  had 
been  increased  by  the  burning  of 
manufactories,  and  the  destroying 
of  machinery.  The  capital,  more¬ 
over,  had  not  merely  its  own  mob 
to  fear  :  within  its  walls  were 
now  assembled  the  flower  of  the 
mobs  of  Liege,  Namur,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  towns,  who  had  hastened, 
in  arms,  too,  to  the  principal  scene 
of  the  drama.  Great  disturbances 
at  last  broke  out,  on  the  lfjth  of 
September.  The  mob  assembled 
in  large  masses,  shouting  the  cry 
which  had  been  taught  them  of 
“  Vive  la  Liberte.”  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Safety  assembled,  to 
take  measures  for  calming  or  re¬ 
pressing  their  fury:  but  it  was  too 
Vol.  LXXII. 
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late.  The  mob  hastened  to  the 
town-hall  ;  they  demanded  arms 
from  the  committee ;  they  were 
furnished  with  about  forty  stand, 
with  instr  uctions,  to  show  that  they 
wished  liberty,  not  plunder;  and 
they  were  promised  more  next 
morning.  With  what  arms  they 
had  procured,  these  rioters  marched 
out  to  attack  the  posts  of  the  royal 
forces  at  Vilvorde,  and  Terueren — 
an  act  of  open  aggression,  alto¬ 
gether  unprovoked— -but  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  without  execut¬ 
ing  their  design.  Next  morning 
(Sept.  20),  the  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety,  instead  of  dealing  out 
arms,  published  a  proclamation,  dis¬ 
approving  of  these  expeditions,  and 
no  less  injurious  to  the  vanity  of 
the  mob,  than  the  king’s  speech 
had  been  to  their  own.  The  rab¬ 
ble  instantly  raised  the  cry,  that 
they  were  betrayed  ;  they  attacked, 
overpowered,  and  disarmed,  several 
bodies  of  the  Burgher  guards  upon 
their  posts.  This  was  followed  by 
a  general  assault  on  the  town-hall, 
where  they  found  a  large  quantity 
of  arms.  They  again  prepared  to 
march  against  the  royal  troops,  and 
again  the  design  was  abandoned, 
for  they  could  find  no  person  of 
sufficient  respectability  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  leader,  mad 
enough  to  assume  the  conduct  of 
so  wild  an  undertaking.  They  re¬ 
mained  masters,  however,  of  the 
city.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  they  had  compelled 
to  yield  to  their  demands,  was  dis¬ 
solved;  and  the  skulking  spirit  of 
rebellion  at  length  came  forward 
openly  in  the  shape  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  government. 

Prince  Frederick,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  forces,  was  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  On  learning  the  new  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  the  success  of  the 
insurgent-rabble  in  throwing  of i 
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the  restraint  of  the  civic  guard, 
who  had  bound  themselves  to  main¬ 
tain  order  in  the  city,  he  resolved 
to  march  to  Brussels  with  the 
troops.  On  the  21st,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants, 
announcing  his  intention,  and  that 
he  came  to  put  an  end  to  the  scenes 
of  disorder  which  were  ruining  the 
city,  while  the  proper  authorities 
were  engaged  in  deliberation  on 
the  demands  which  had  been  put 
forward.  He  therefore  ordered, 
that  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
Burgher  guards  should  be  given 
up  to  the  troops,  their  distinctive 
colours  laid  aside,  and  all  armed 
strangers  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  sent  out  of  the  city.  The 
municipal  administration,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  the  council  and 
officers  of  the  Burgher  guards, 
were  enjoined  to  see  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  orders ;  and  these  bo¬ 
dies  were  informed,  that  they  would 
be  held  personally  responsible  for 
all  resistance  which  the  troops 
might  encounter. 

These  bodies,  however,  no  longer 
possessed  the  power  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  troops  should  be 
welcomed  or  resisted.  The  more 
respectable  inhabitants  would  wil¬ 
lingly  have  received  the  royal  army, 
as  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  miserable  state  of  danger  and 
confusion  in  which  the  capital  was 
now  involved.  But  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  entertained  no  such  wishes  : 
so  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
military  were  approaching,  they 
prepared  to  defend  the  town,  and 
by  threats  and  violence  they  com¬ 
pelled  the  more  backward  part  of 
the  population  to  join  in  their  la¬ 
bours.  They  followed  the  tactics 
of  Paris.  Barricades  were  formed 
at  the  gates,  and  in  the  streets 
leading  to  them.  The  pavement 
was  torn  up  ;  the  stones  carried  to 


the  tops  of  the  houses  lining  the 
streets,  along  which  the  troops 
would  have  to  advance.  In  all 
these  preparations,  the  rabble  vo¬ 
lunteers  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  particularly  a  band  of 
300  or  400  armed  men  from 
Liege,  were  the  most  active  par¬ 
ticipators. 

The  prince’s  van-guard  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  on 
the  22nd,  hut  the  attack  was  de¬ 
ferred  till  next  morning.  The 
respectable  citizens  kept  cpiietly 
within  their  bouses.  Some  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  a  band  of  the 
Liege  men,  made  a  sally  upon  an 
advanced  picquet,  but  were  imme¬ 
diately  driven  back,  bringing  with 
them  ten  or  twelve  of  their  num¬ 
ber  wounded.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  the  troops  advanced, 
in  six  separate  divisions,  against 
six  of  the  gates  of  the  city — those 
of  Flanders,  Auderlecht,  Lacken, 
Schaerbeck,  Namur,  and  Louvain. 
The  artillery  soon  cleared  away  the 
gates,  and  the  barricades  construct¬ 
ed  immediately  behind  them ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  military  advanced 
into  the  streets,  they  were  opposed  at 
every  step  by  new  obstacles.  The 
division,  which  entered  by  the 
Flanders’  gate,  advanced  with  great 
steadiness  a  considerable  way,  till 
stopped  by  a  strong  barricade.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  a  deadly  tire  from  behind 
this  rampart,  and  overwhelmed 
from  above  with  showers  of  pav¬ 
ing  stones,  heavy  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  hatchets,  and  every  species  of 
missile,  it  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat,  after  sustaining  a  very  severe 
loss.  At  the  Auderlecht  gate,  they 
were  not  more  successful,  but,  see¬ 
ing  the  sort  of  warfare  in  which 
they  were  to  be  involved,  they  re¬ 
frained  from  advancing.  The  di¬ 
vision,  too,  which  entered  by  the 
Lacken  gate,  was  compelled  to  re- 
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tire  from  the  streets.  One  of  the 
keenest  conflicts  was  inside  of  the 
Schaerbeck  gate.  The  mode  of 
fighting  was  the  same  with  that 
adopted  on  the  other  points ;  but 
the  troops  made  good  their 
passage  to  the  Park,  where 
they  took  up  a  position,  without 
attempting  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  penetrating  farther  into 
the  city.  The  divisions  which  en¬ 
tered  by  the  gates  of  Namur  and 
Louvain,  likewise  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  within  the 
walls,  and  thus  the  higher  part  of 
the  city  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  troops,  who  now  occupied  a 
position  which  gave  their  artil¬ 
lery  the  command  of  the  capital. 
The  contest  lasted  till  five  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  populace 
ceased  the  firing  which  they  had 
kept  up  against  the  Park. 

During  the  night,  there  was  cir¬ 
culated  through  Brussels  a  forged 
proclamation,  in  the  name  of  prince 
Frederick,  in  which  he  was  made 
to  promise  his  troops  two  hours 
unrestrained  and  licentious  plunder 
of  the  city,  if  they  effectually  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  falsehood  was 
readily  believed  by  people  taught 
to  dislike  the  Dutch  name  :  it  not 
only  exasperated  the  populace  to 
fresh  exertions,  but  the  insult  and  the 
danger  which  it  threatened  roused 
the  more  respectable  citizens,  and 
drove  them  into  the  ranks  of  their 
fellow-townsmen.  The  contest  on 
the  following  day  was,  therefore, 
equally  obstinate  as  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  with  little  practical  re¬ 
sult.  On  the  one  hand,  the  popu¬ 
lace  failed  in  all  their  attacks  on 
the  troops,  and  on  the  other  the 
troops  were  unable  to  advance  be¬ 
yond  the  positions  which  they  had 
occupied  on  the  preceding  day. 
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Some  houses  were  set  on  fire. 
Neither  did  the  following  day,  the 
25tli,  produce  any  decisive  result, 
except  that  the  troops  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  street  of 
Louvain,  and  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  rapine,  which  the  citizens  sub¬ 
sequently  magnified  into  lying  tales 
of  unexampled  atrocity.  In  the 
mean  time,  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  flocking  into  Brussels 
from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  ; 
the  combats  were  renewed,  with 
some  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  and 
little  real  effect  on  either,  on  the 
26th  and  27th;  when  at  last, 
whether  acting  under  superior  or¬ 
ders,  or  from  a  conviction  that 
to  carry  and  retain  the  city  would 
be  a  hopeless  attempt,  the  troops  re¬ 
treated,  and  returned  to  their  former 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vilvorde.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  inhabitants  during  these  con¬ 
flicts,  was  stated  to  amount  to  165 
killed,  and  311  wounded,  of  whom 
130  killed,  and  240  wounded,  be¬ 
longed  to  Brussels. 

The  question  was  now  decided  : 
there  was  open  war.  The  Belgians 
considered  themselves  victorious  ; 
the  flame  of  the  armed  insurrec¬ 
tion  spread  rapidly  through  the 
country.  No  decision  bv  the 
vStates  General  would  any  longer 
be  regarded,  and  it  now  became  a 
very  doubtful  question,  whether 
Belgium,  in  the  new  attitude 
which  she  had  assumed,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  acknowledge  even  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
While  these  events  had  been  going 
on,  the  States  General  at  the  Hague 
had  been  deliberating  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  to  them  in  the 
royal  message,  and  the  occurrences 
of  war  no  doubt  hastened  their 
determinations.  After  a  debate  of 
several  days’  duration,  the  Second 
Chamber  decided,  on  the  28th  of 
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September,  by  a  majority  of  50 
to  44,  that  experience  had  shewn 
the  necessity  of  making  alterations 
in  the  Fundamental  Law.  The  se¬ 
cond  question,  relative  to  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  likewise  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  55  to 
43.  The  message,  with  this  answer, 
was  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
first  Chamber  of  the  States,  who, 
on  the  30th,  adopted  both  votes  of 
the  other  House,  by  a  majority  of 
31  votes  against  7-  Neither  the 
Dutch  people  nor  the  Dutch  mem¬ 
bers  seemed  to  set  a  very  high 
value  on  the  continuance  of  the 
legislative  union  with  Belgium, 
and  the  most  effective  speeches 
against  the  proposed  measure  came 
from  Belgian  deputies. 

But  the  only  good  effect  of  this 
determination,  now  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  already  decided,  amid 
blood  and  rapine,  consisted  in  its 
leaving  the  king  at  liberty  to  take 
those  active  measures  for  framing 
and  recognizing  a  separate  admi¬ 
nistration,  which  he  could  not  le¬ 
gally  have  adopted,  whatever  might 
be  his  opinions  or  his  wishes,  with¬ 
out  legislative  sanction.  To  se- 
cure  the  continuance  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government  in  his  family,  was 
now  the  great  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained  ;  for  the  leaders  of  Brussels 
no  longer  concealed  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  choosing  a  new  dynasty  to 
reign  over  them,  if  they  admitted 
the  hereditary  principle  at  all  into 
their  new  government.  The  li¬ 
beral  journals,  in  examining  the 
various  quarters  to  which  they 
might  look  for  a  prince,  had  al¬ 
ready  declared,  “  The  family  of 
Orange  was,  a  few  days  ago,  that 
from  which,  with  a  free  choice, 
we  could  have  best  selected  a 
prince.  At  present,  we  know  not 
of  any  person  bold  enough  to  think 


of  it,  much  less  to  propose  it 
formally.  There  are  crimes,  as 
well  as  benefits,  of  which  the 
weight  is  attributed  entirely  to 
the  royal  house.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  Orange,  like  the  duke  de 
Bordeaux,  must  endure  a  penalty, 
from  which,  in  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  opinion  amongst  our  popu¬ 
lation,  no  human  power  can  save 
him.  The  Blouse  of  Orange  has 
ceased  to  reign  in  Belgium  :  that 
point  was  decided  in  the  days 
of  September.  The  prince  of 
Orange  cannot  impugn  that 
decision,  either  on  the  pretend¬ 
ed  principle  of  legitimacy,  or  of 
his  right  to  the  succession.  He 
violated  the  pledge  which  he  gave 
us,  and  by  a  system  of  tactics, 
which  history  will  condemn,  his 
brother  was  sent  to  exterminate 
us,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself, 
by  his  silence,  the  means  of  re¬ 
appearing  among  us  in  case  of  de¬ 
feat.”  This  was  a  miserable  at¬ 
tempt  to  palliate  a  gross  breach  of 
faith.  When  the  prince  quitted 
Brussels  for  the  Hague,  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  carrying  with 
him  the  ultimate  demands  of  its 
population,  and  consented  to  with¬ 
draw  the  garrison  which  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  city,  it  was  only  on 
their  giving  him  their  solemn 
pledge  that  the  dynasty  would  be 
preserved,  and  the  public  peace  of 
the  capital  maintained.  The  last 
pledge  they  confessedly  had  for¬ 
feited  ;  the  peace  of  the  capital 
had  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin  in 
their  hands.  An  armed  rabble  had 
overpowered  the  Burgher  guard — 
had  placed  those  very  authorities 
under  compulsion— had  assumed 
the  control  of  the  city  —  had 
marched  to  attack  the  royal  troops, 
without  the  nominal  government 
being  able  to  do  more  than  disap¬ 
prove  in  a  proclamation,  for  which 
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disapprobation  it  was  immediately 
punished  by  being  laid  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  mob.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  king’s  troops 
advanced  against  the  city.  The 
very  pledge  given  by  these  au¬ 
thorities  justified  them  in  doing 
so  ;  and  yet  these  very  authorities 
now  pleaded  the  consequences  of 
their  inability  to  fulfil  one  pledge, 
as  justifying  a  deliberate  and  gross 
violation  of  another. 

But,  although  these  were  the  de¬ 
clared  sentiments  of  the  violent 
men  at  Brussels  (and  among  them 
was  now  de  Potter,  who  returned 
in  triumph  after  the  retirement  of 
the  troops,  and  was  immediately  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  member  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government),  it  was  thought 
that  their  feelings  would  naturally 
be  exasperated  by  having  been  al¬ 
most  actors  in  the  scenes  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  had  taken  place,  and 
that  greater  moderation  might  be 
expected  in  the  other  provinces. 
By  a  decree,  dated  the  4th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  king  entrusted  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  the  temporary 
administration  of  all  the  southern 
provinces,  which  still  remained 
faithful  to  his  crown,  with  a  com¬ 
mission  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  restore  legal  authority  in  those 
which  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  re¬ 
bellion,  and  to  consult  with  the 
influential  men  of  Belgium  on 
such  an  arrangement  as  might  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  and  form  a 
proper  basis  for  the  actual  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  two  countries.  He 
was  authorised  to  form  for  the 
southern  provinces,  a  distinct  ad¬ 
ministration,  composed  entirely  of 
Belgians,  of  which  he  himself  was 
to  be  the  head.  The  prince  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  announced,  in  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  5th  of  October, 
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the  principles  on  which  he  had 
been  directed  to  act:  “Ail places 
connected  with  this  government 
will  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  which  compose  it. 
The  greatest  liberty  will  be  left 
with  respect  to  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  other  ameliorations 
will  be  made,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  nation,  and  the 
wants  of  the  times.  Fellow- 
countrymen,  all  that  we  ask  from 
you,  in  order  to  realize  these 
hopes,  is  to  unite  your  efforts  to 
ours,  and  we  at  once  guarantee 
to  you  entire  oblivion  of  all  poli¬ 
tical  errors  which  have  preceded 
this  proclamation.  The  better  to 
attain  the  end  that  we  propose,  we 
invoke  all  information,  and  will 
adopt  all  useful  advice.  We  will 
surround  ourselves  with  several 
influential  inhabitants,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  patriotism.”  This  was 
followed  by  the  nomination  of 
what  was  called  a  Committee  of 
Consultation,  to  propose  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  might  think  ne¬ 
cessary  to  insure  the  object  of  his 
mission.  It  was  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Belgian  citizens,  of  high 
and  popular  character,  most,  if 
not  all  of  whom,  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  States  General. 

At  the  same  time,  he  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  provisional 
government  of  Brussels,  request¬ 
ing  information  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  means  of 
reconciling  his  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  Belgic  nation.  They 
answered,  that  they  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  treat  with  the  prince  on 
the  future  situation  of  Belgium — 
that  this  right  belonged  to  a  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  which  could  alone 
decide  on  the  future  situation  of 
the  country ;  and  that,  unless 
they  received  a  special  authority 
from  the  people,  they  could  not 
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go  to  Antwerp,  as  the  prince  had 
expressed  a  desire  that  they  should 
do.  They  expressed  their  opinion, 
however,  that  a  conduct  eminent¬ 
ly  open  and  liberal — the  retreat 
of  the  troops  beyond  the  Moer- 
dyk,  the  return  of  prisoners,  and 
other  popular  acts, — might  per¬ 
haps  lessen  the  public  indignation, 
and  avert  the  effects  of  the  aver¬ 
sion  which  involved  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  They 
added,  that  all  acts  emanating 
from  the  king  were  considered  as 
null  and  void,  and  that  even  the 
good  which  his  royal  highness 
might  do,  would  have  no  effect,  if 
the  hand  of  the  king  appeared  in 
it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
revolutionary  affair,  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  persever¬ 
ing  craft  with  which  the  popular 
leaders  pushed,  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress,  the  removal  of  the 
means  of  military  opposition,  under 
the  pretext  of  thereby  serving  the 
party  whom  they  wished  to  dis¬ 
arm,  as  a  prelude  to  usurpation. 

While  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
attempting  to  collect  around  him 
this  small  congress  at  Antwerp,  a 
national  congress  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  ordered  to  as¬ 
semble  by  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  Brussels.  This  latter 
body,  which  had  been  raised  to 
power  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  dur¬ 
ing  the  perilous  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  had  drawn  its  authority  from 
the  people  of  Brussels  alone  ;  but 
it  immediately  assumed  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  a  general  government ; 
and  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  current  of  popular 
feeling,  its  pretensions  did  not  en¬ 
counter  any  opposition.  It  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  frame  a 
new  constitution  for  the  Belgic 
provinces,  with  instructions  to  oc¬ 


cupy  itself,  first  of  all,  with  the 
preparation  of  a  new  mode  ot 
election,  to  be  as  popular  as 
possible.”  In  four  days,  the  elec¬ 
tive  code  was  completed,  and  on 
the  10th  of  October,  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  decreed  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  to  consist  of  200 
deputies.  The  electors  consisted 
of  all  Belgian  citizens,  twenty-five 
years  old,  paying  those  taxes 
which  the  usages  of  the  different 
towns  and  districts  had  fixed  as 
qualifications  for  the  electoral  col¬ 
leges  ;  all  counsellors,  judges,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  advocates,  at¬ 
torneys,  notaries,  and  doctors  in 
any  of  the  sciences,  in  letters,  or  in 
philosophy,  beingdeclared entitled 
to  vote,  without  any  other  qualifi¬ 
cation  than  that  of  age.  Every  re¬ 
sident  Belgian,  twenty-five  years 
old,  was  made  eligible,  and  might 
be  elected  for  any  of  the  provinces. 
The  elections  were  to  take  place 
on  the  3rd  of  November,  and  the 
Congress  was  to  assemble  on  the 
8th.  The  provinces,  which  were 
thus  summoned  to  take  a  part  in  its 
constitution  as  integral  portions 
of  the  new  state  were,  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  Liege,  Flanders  East 
and  West,  Hainault,  Namur,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  Luxembourg,  being,  at 
least,  all  that  could  fairly  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Netherlands. 

In  almost  all  those  provinces, 
the  course  of  events  had  already 
stripped  the  late  government  of 
all  means  of  resistance.  There 
was  no  royal  party  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  it  was  only  within  the  walls 
of  the  fortresses  held  by  royal  gar¬ 
risons,  that  open  disaffection  was 
restrained.  Even  this  source  of 
security  failed  after  the  retreat  of 
the  army  from  Brussels.  The  po¬ 
pulace  in  the  great  towns  rose ; 
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they  were  aided  and  incited  by 
bands  of  the  tumultuary  soldiery 
of  the  capital;  the  garrisons  were 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  cita¬ 
dels,  leaving  the  towns  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  insurgents  ;  the 
Belgic  part  of  the  garrisons  were 
not  trustworthy  ;  in  a  short 
time,  the  greater  number  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Belgic  army  had 
taken  the  side  of  their  revo¬ 
lutionary  countrymen,  and  the 
strong  holds,  one  after  another, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government.  At  Ath  and 
Mons,  the  populace  and  civic 
guard  overpowered  the  garrison, 
and  made  them  prisoners.  At 
Namur,  the  garrison,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  public  excitement 
which  followed  the  evacuation  of 
Brussels,  retired  into  the  citadel. 
On  the  following  day,  the  greater 
number  of  the  soldiers,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  Belgians,  declared 
they  would  no  longer  serve ;  and 
the  remainder,  being  too  few  to 
defend  the  citadel  with  any  hope 
of  success,  marched  out  under  a 
capitulation.  A  similar  course  of 
events  delivered  up  the  citadel  of 
Liege,  the  Dutch  portion  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  1,000  men, 
being  allowed  to  march  to  Maes- 
tricht.  Ghent  held  out  till  the 
18th  of  October,  when  it  was 
likewise  delivered  over  to  the  in¬ 
surgents,  by  a  capitulation  of  the 
same  kind.  Before  the  latter  end 
of  October,  the  whole  country, 
and  all  the  fortresses,  with  the 
exception  of  Antwerp,  Maestricht, 
the  citadel  of  Termonde,  and 
Luxembourg,  were  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  The  fortress  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg  had  formed  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ;  it 
belonged  to  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  and  was  occupied  by 


a  federal  garrison.  The  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  decreed,  that 
the  province  of  Luxembourg  form¬ 
ed  an  integral  part  of  Belgium, 
notwithstanding  its  relations  with 
the  Confederation.  They  removed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Lux¬ 
embourg  to  the  town  of  Arton, 
dismissed  the  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  appointed  a  successor,  and 
ordered  all  the  public  function¬ 
aries  to  send  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  under 
the  penalty  that  their  failure  so 
to  do  would  be  considered  a  re¬ 
signation. 

O 

The  prince  of  Orange  seemed 
now  to  think  that  to  comply  with 
all  the  demands  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  give  up  volun¬ 
tarily  what  they  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  seize  by  force,  was 
the  only  means  that  remained  of 
preparing  the  way  to  a  favourable 
negotiation.  He  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  from  Antwerp  on  the  16th 
of  October,  by  which  he  declared 
the  Belgians  an  independent  na¬ 
tion,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  He  even  offered  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  about  the 
evacuation  of  the  fortresses  held 
for  his  father,  by  his  father’s  Dutch 
troops.  Thus  the  important  for¬ 
tresses  of  Antwerp  and  Maestricht 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Belgians;  and  the  prince,  without 
any  hold  on  the  country  by  arms, 
was  to  rely  on  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  or  the  national  con¬ 
gress,  to  restore  his  rights,  from 
motives  of  generosity,  or  feelings 
of  loyalty.  The  answer  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  was  haughty 
and  contemptuous.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  nation,  they 
said,  had  been  already  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  victory  of  the  people, 
and  required  no  ratification  ;  and 
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as  to  the  prince  declaring  himself 
their  head,  it  was  the  people,  they 
told  him,  and  not  he,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  movement 
which  had  secured  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  nation.  “The  prince 
speaks  of  provinces  in  which  he 
exercises  great  power,  even  of 
provinces  which  the  prince  go¬ 
verns.  The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  Belgic  people 
has  confided  its  destinies  till  it 
shall  itself  have  formally  deter¬ 
mined,  by  the  organ  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  what  manner  it  will 
henceforth  govern  itself,  protests 
against  these  assertions.  The 
cities  of  Antwerp  and  Maestricht, 
and  the  citadel  of  Termonde,  tem¬ 
porarily  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
will  obey  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  only,  as  soon  as  the  force  of 
circumstances  shall  have  restored 
them  to  themselves.  They  can- 
not  recognize  any  government  or 
power,  but  those  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  govern  the  whole  country.” 
The  prince  next  proposed  an  armis¬ 
tice.  He  requested  the  provisional 
government  to  prohibit  all  move¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  their  troops 
against  the  Dutch  forces  still  in 
Belgium,  in  which  case  he  pledg¬ 
ed  himself  that  no  attack  should 
be  made  by  the  army  at  Antwerp; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  set  at 
liberty  all  the  prisoners  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  answered,  that  they  would 
not  even  take  his  proposal  into 
consideration,  until  he  had  given 
orders  for  evacuating  Antwerp, 
Maestricht,  and  the  citadel  of 
Termonde,  and  had  withdrawn  his 
army  entirely  beyond  Moerdyk, and 
had  likewise  given  them  sufficient 
reason  to  believe,  that  these  orders 
would  be  punctually  executed. 

In  making  the  proffers  which 
had  been  thus  rejected,  the  prince, 


moreover,  had  been  exceeding  his 
powers,  and  was  acting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
who  entertained  no  desire  to  de¬ 
liver  over  strong  frontier  fortresses 
to  an  armed  enemy,  who  began  to 
speak  of  even  attacking  Holland. 
The  king  immediately  recalled 
the  commission  which  he  had 
granted  to  the  prince  as  head  of 
his  Belgic  administration,  and 
gave  orders  that  Antwerp,  Maes¬ 
tricht,  and  Venloo,  should  remain 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  troops,  and 
be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
whenever  the  commanders  should 
think  it  necessary.  The  prince 
was  thus  disabled  from  entering 
into  terms  with  the  insurgents, 
who  made  it  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  even  listening  to  him, 
that  he  should  order  the  Dutch 
troops  back  into  Holland,  that  is, 
that  he  should  aid  them  in  the 
military  part  of  the  design  of 
throwing  off  himself  and  his  family. 
The  prince  retired,  for  a  season, 
from  the  scene,  on  which  he  had 
only  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  Belgians  in  a 
farewell  address,  in  which  he  told 
them',  “  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
you  all  the  good  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  effect,  without  having 
been  able  to  attain  the  noble  ob¬ 
ject  to  which  all  my  efforts  tended, 
namely,  the  pacification  of  your 
fine  provinces. 

“  You  are  now  going  to  deli¬ 
berate  on  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  the  National  Congress 
which  is  preparing.  I  think,  then, 
that  I  have  fulfilled,  as  far  as  de¬ 
pended  on  me  at  this  moment, 
my  duties  towards  you,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  fulfil  a  very  painful  one, 
by  withdrawing  from  your  coun¬ 
try,  to  go  and  await  elsewhere  the 
issue  of  the  political  events  in 
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Belgium  ;  but,  at  a  distance,  as 
well  as  when  among  you,  my 
good  wishes  are  with  you,  and  I 
shall  always  endeavour  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  your  real  welfare.” 

All  the  efforts  of  the  provisional 
government  were  now  directed  to 
the  reduction  of  Antwerp.  The 
Dutch  army,  after  its  evacuation 
of  Brussels,  had  gradually  fallen 
back  on  that  fortress,  and  the 
villages  in  its  vicinity.  They  were 
followed  by  the  army  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  who  did  not,  however, 
trust  so  much  to  direct  force,  as 
to  the  known  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
lower  orders,  in  their  favour,  and 
the  probable  disaffection  of  the 
Belgic  portion  of  the  garrison. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  they 
had  advanced  to  Lierre,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp,  which  was  abandoned 
at  their  approach.  Emboldened 
by  this  success,  and  knowing  that 
the  nearer  they  approached  to 
Antwerp,  the  more  they  could 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  they  attacked,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  the  Dutch  posts,  who 
gradually  fell  back  upon  Antwerp, 
some  of  the  positions  being  neces¬ 
sarily  abandoned,  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Belgic  troops  to  act.  This 
source  of  embarrassment  was 
speedily  put  an  end  to.  In  the 
course  of  the  23rd  and  24th,  a 
complete  separation  was  made 
between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians, 
and  the  latter  were  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  to  serve,  or  allowed  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ranks.  In  the  city 
itself,  though  awed  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Dutch  garrison,  there 
was  much  agitation,  and  many 
indications  of  a  wish  to  favour 
the  advancing  insurgents.  Mobs, 
excited  by  emissaries,  perambu¬ 
lated  the  streets,  and  some  of 


them  were  killed  in  a  riot  which 
they  raised.  General  Chasse,  the 
military  governor,  warned  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  month’s  provisions,  and 
declared  the  city  in  a  state  of 
siege. 

On  the  25th,  the  insurgent 
army  had  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Antwerp,  and  some  hard  fight¬ 
ing  took  place  in  the  suburbs. 
The  strength  of  the  place,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  set  them  at  de¬ 
fiance  ;  but,  on  the  following  day, 
the  populace,  by  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  within  the  city,  overpowered 
and  disarmed  some  of  the  Dutch 
posts.  Next  day,  the  27th,  this 
internal  contest  was  renewed. 
The  populace  succeeded  in  carry¬ 
ing  one  of  the  gates  ;  it  wms  im¬ 
mediately  thrown  open,  and  the 
insurgent  army  poured  into  the 
city,  accompanied  by  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Brussels  to  partake  the  triumph, 
and  instal  the  new  authorities. 
General  Chasse,  instead  of  risk¬ 
ing  his  diminished  garrison  in 
street-warfare,  retired  into  the 
citadel,  the  guns  of  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  town. 
The  insurgents  felt  this,  and  a 
convention  was  signed,  by  which 
the  Dutch  commander  bound  him¬ 
self  to  remain  quietly  within  the 
citadel,  and  the  insurgents  bound 
themselves  to  attack  neither  the 
citadel  nor  the  arsenal,  which  was 
likewise  to  remain  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Dutch  troops.  Scarcely 
had  the  convention  been  con¬ 
cluded,  when  the  insurgents,  ima¬ 
gining  probably  that  the  same 
feeling,  which  had  spared  Brussels, 
would  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
cannon  of  Antwerp,  in  open  vio¬ 
lation  of  it,  attacked  the  important 
post  of  the  arsenal,  forcing  one 
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of  its  gates  by  cannon  shot.  This 
base  treachery  left  to  general 
Chasse  no  alternative ;  he  was 
bound,  at  all  hazards,  to  do  his 
duty,  and  defend  his  men.  The 
citadel,  and  the  frigates  in  the 
river,  opened  a  cannonade  upon 
the  town  ;  it  was  set  on  fire  in 
several  places  ;  for  bombs  and 
red-hot  balls  were  employed.  A 
number  of  houses,  and  large 
quantities  of  merchandize  were 
destroyed.  And  now  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  their  commanders,  un¬ 
able  to  help  themselves,  raved 
against  the  barbarity  of  this  most 
just  and  effective  defence.  But 
raving  will  not  spike  cannon, 
or  stop  the  course  of  bomb  shells; 
and,  after  the  cannonade  had 
lasted  till  late  at  night,  the  in¬ 
surgents  found  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  consent  to  an  armistice, 
by  which  they  were  to  remain 
inactive  till  a  final  arrangement 
could  be  carried  through,  but, 
what  was  to  them  infinitely  more 
galling,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
observe  conventions,  as  well  as  to 
conclude  them.  The  armistice, 
which  was  granted  at  first  for 
only  three  days,  was  subsequently 
extended,  and  terminated  in  an 
agreement,  by  which  the  Dutch 
commander,  on  the  one  hand, 
engaged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
citadel  and  arsenal ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  insurgent  army  quitted 
the  city.  It  was  only  from  the 
populace  that  any  breach  of  tran¬ 
quillity  was  now  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  and  the  agents  of  the 
provisional  government,  taught 
by  experience,  used  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  disarm  them,  and  to  im¬ 
press  on  them  some  sense  of  the 
danger,  at  least,  if  not  the  dis¬ 
honour,  of  violating  formal  en¬ 
gagements.  The  Belgic  dema¬ 
gogues  attempted  in  vain  to  mis¬ 


lead  Europe  on  the  character  of 
this,  the  most  serious  event  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  even  by  the  agents  of 
the  government  itself,  in  their 
official  reports,  that  every  thing 
was  quiet  and  settled  under  the 
convention,  when  their  troops  set 
it  at  defiance  by  attacking  the 
arsenal.  However  lamentable  it 
might  be,  therefore,  that  Antwerp 
should  have  suffered,  and  suffered 
from  the  cannon  of  its  own  sove¬ 
reign,  the  blame  lay  exclusively 
with  the  undisciplined  insurgents, 
and  infuriated  rabble,  who  re¬ 
garded  no  ties,  and  broke  through 
all  engagements. 

The  progress  of  military  events 
was  at  length  interrupted  only  by 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers. 
The  kingdom  of  the  United  Ne¬ 
therlands  had  been  created  by 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  France;  for  the  latter,  too, 
had  been  a  party  to  the  treaties 
by  which  it  was  formed.  These 
powers  held  themselves  entitled 
to  look  after  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Some  of  them  would 
willingly  have  interfered  by  force 
to  compel  the  Belgians  to  submit 
to  reasonable  terms  The  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia  were  directly 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  the 
spirit  which  had  severed  Belgium 
from  Holland  ;  the  Germanic 
Confederation  was  already  at¬ 
tacked  by  formal  claims  upon 
Luxembourg ;  and  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  appealed  to  the 
allied  powers  to  preserve  the 
throne  which  they  themselves  had 
framed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  certain  that  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  would  favour  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  and 
that  the  people  of  France  would 
desire  nothing  more  fervently  than 
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a  pretext  for  undertaking  a 
war,  which  might  terminate 
in  again  adding  these  provinces 
to  their  dominions.  One  party 
in  Belgium  openly  declared,  that 
her  interests  required,  that  she 
should  be  united  to  France;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  of  the  allies 
employing  force  to  renew  her 
connection  with  Holland,  she 
would  seek  and  receive  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  France.  Armed  inter¬ 
ference  was  thus  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  no  one  of  the  allied 
powers  was  willing  to  incur  the 
certain  danger  of  a  general  war. 
M.  Van  de  Weyer,  who  had  been 
sent  to  London  as  the  agent  of 
the  provisional  government,  was 
informed  by  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  that  it  never  had  been  the 
intention  of  England  to  interfere 
in  their  affairs  ;  and  that  we  would 
not  control  Belgium  in  any  manner 
in  the  choice  of  its  government, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  government 
to  be  established  would  be  one 
calculated  to  maintain  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

The  allies,  however,  agreed  to 
interpose  their  good  offices  by 
negotiation,  which  it  was  probable 
would  be  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  pretensions  of  Belgium  bade 
fair  to  raise  disputed  questions  of 
territory.  Their  first  object  was 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  By 
a  protocol,  signed  at  'London,  4th 
November,  by  the  ministers  of  the 
five  Powers,  they  declared  their 
opinion,  that  there  must  be  an 
entire  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
both  sides,  and  they  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  an  armistice  on  these  con¬ 
ditions  : — “  The  respective  troops 
will  have  to  retire  reciprocally  be¬ 
hind  the  line  which,  previously 
to  the  treaty  of  May  30th,  1814, 
separated  the  possessions  of  the 


Prince  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Provinces,  from  those  which  were 
added  to  his  territory,  to  form  the 
kingdom  of, the  Netherlands,  by 
the  said  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by 
those  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1815. 
The  respective  troops  shall  evacu¬ 
ate  the  places  and  the  territory 
which  they  actually  occupy  beyond 
the  said  line,  in  the  term  of  ten 
days.”  Belgium  acceded  to  the 
proposed  armistice,  adding  as  an 
explanation,  that  by  “  the  line,”  to 
which  the  allied  courts  referred,  it 
understood,  “  the  limits  which, 
conformably  to  article  two  of 
the  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  separated  the  northern 
provinces  from  the  southern  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  country,  including  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.”  BythisarrangemenbBel- 
gium  gained  every  thing  that  she 
yet  wanted,  and  Llolland  lost  every 
thing.  All  that  Belgium  had  to 
ask  was,  that  her  territory  and 
fortresses  should  be  freed  from  the 
Dutch  troops  ;  this  she  had  been 
unable  entirely  to  accomplish  : 
Antwerp,  the  most  important  of 
her  cities,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  her  army  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  it ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  important,  so  long 
as  Holland,  by  holding  Antwerp, 
commanded  the  Scheldt,  it  retained 
the  power  of  most  seriously  affect- 
ins:  all  the  commercial  and  rnanu- 

O  '  , 

facturing  interests  of  Belgium.  It 
was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
Holland  should  have  hesitated  to 
accede  at  once  to  a  proposition 
which  took  from  that  state  all  it 
had  been  able  to  retain,  and  gave 
to  its  antagonist  every  thing  which 
that  antagonist  had  not  been  able 
to  acquire,  and  that,  too,  without 
seeming  to  procure  for  Holland  in 
return  any  degree  of  even  prospect¬ 
ive  advantage.  Negotiations  were 
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begun  regarding  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
to  on  the  20th  November,  which 
was  subsequently  rendered  unne¬ 
cessary  by  Holland  submitting  to 
the  terms  imposed  upon  her. 
Holland  it  was,  who  had  called 
for  the  intervention  of  the  allies, 
otherwise  it  might  have  puzzled 
the  allies  to  reconcile  with  their 
declared  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
vention,  the  depriving  two  states 
of  their  right  to  decide  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  National 
Congress  of  Belgium  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  Brussels  on  the  10th 
November.  Its  members  had  been 
chosen  very  miscellaneously  from 
among  all  classes,  the  priesthood 
and  the  nobility,  the  commercial 
body  and  the  landed  gentry. 
Among  them  were  various  abbes, 
cures,  vicars,  and  canons,  as,  from 
the  prevalence  of  Catholic  bigotry 
in  the  Netherlands,  might  have 
been  expected.  De  Potter,  whose 
influence  had  begun  to  decline,  and 
who  had  lost  the  countenance  of  his 
more  rational  colleagues,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  obstinately  and  vio¬ 
lently  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  republic,  was  unable 
to  find  a  seat,  but  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  delivering,  in  the  name  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  the 
speech  with  which  the  Session  was 
opened,  and  of  giving  vent  in  that 
form  to  just  sucii  a  tirade  against 
the  Orange  dynasty  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  libelling  it, 
and  banished  for  attempting  to 
overturn  it.  He  depicted  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  quarrel 
in  language  suited  to  the  vanity, 
the  prejudices,  and  antipathies  of 
the  people,  not  in  that  of  reason 
and  truth,  and  he  thus  summed 


up  the  causes  and  justification  ol 
the  revolution  :  “  Conscience  vio¬ 
lated  ;  instruction  fettered;  the 
press  condemned  to  be  silent,  or 
to  speak  only  as  an  organ  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  mere  decrees  arbitra¬ 
rily  substituted  for  the  legal  system 
established  by  the  social  compact; 
the  right  of  petitioning  disre¬ 
garded;  a  privileged  language 
despotically  imposed  ;  judges  re¬ 
moveable  at  pleasure,  and  thus  de¬ 
graded  into  mere  agents  of  the 
government ;  the  absence  of  pub¬ 
licity;  the  want,  of  juries;  an 
enormous  debt  and  expenditure, 
the  only  portion  which  Holland 
brought  to  us  at  the  time  of  our 
deplorable  union ;  taxes  over¬ 
whelming  in  their  amount,  and  still 
more  odious  from  the  oppressive 
manner  in  which  they  were  appor¬ 
tioned,  being  laid  almost  wholly 
upon  the  indigent  classes ;  the 
regular  voting  of  laws  for  Holland 
exclusively,  and  against  Belgium, 
which  was  so  unequally  repre¬ 
sented  ;  the  seat  of  all  the  great 
public  bodies,  and  of  ail  important 
establishments  fixed  in  Holland  ; 
the  scandalous  misapplication  of 
the  funds  which  had  been  specially 
set  apart  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  ;  and  lastly,  the 
most  offensive  partiality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  of  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ployments  by  a  government  in 
whose  eyes  the  name  of  Belgian 
was  a  reproach  ;  in  a  word,  Bel¬ 
gium  treated  as  a  colony,  or  a 
conquered  province — every  thing 
rendered  a  revolution  necessary 
and  inevitable,  and  hastened  its 
approach.  ” 

The  Congress  having  elected  a 
M.  Surlet  de  Chokier  as  its  presi¬ 
dent,  the  provisional  government 
resigned  its  authority  into  their 
hands.  As  it  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
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ecutive  while  the  Congress  was 
deliberating  what  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  should  permanently  be  esta¬ 
blished,  those  gentlemen  were 
immediately  requested  to  re-as- 
sume  their  office,  with  many  ex- 
pressions  of  gratitude  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  they  had  already  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  country.  De  Potter 
had  refused  to  concur  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  their  formal  resignation : 
buton  their  re-appointment, hede- 
clined  to  remain  in  office.  The  Con¬ 
gress  then  proceeded  to  discuss  a 
motion,  that  they  should  declare 
Belgium  independent.  Such  a 
declaration  could  add  nothing  to 
the  fact  of  the  independence  which 
they  had  established ;  but  the 
object  of  the  motion  seemed  to  be, 
to  put  down  the  hopes  of  the  party, 
not  a  large  or  influential  one,  which 
was  eager  for  an  union  with  France. 
In  the  discussion,  some  members 
declared  their  conviction,  that  such 
an  union  was  the  only  measure 
which  would  properly  secure  the 
interests  of  Belgium.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  Congress  lent  it 
no  countenance,  holdiiigthat  it  was 
neither  honourable  nor  necessary, 
and  that,  as  matters  stood,  it  could 
not  fail  to  occasion  a  general  war, 
of  which  they  themselves  would 
be  the  first  victims,  as  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  parties  would 
immediately  occupy  their  territory, 
and  it  would  probably  become  the 
battle-field  of  both.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  in  the 
following  words,  “  The  National 
Congress  proclaims  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Belgian  people,  saving 
the  relations  of  Luxembourg  with 
the  Germanic  diet.” 

The  next  and  more  important 
question,  related  to  the  future  form 
of  their  government.  Whether 
they  should  establish  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  or  a  republic  with  an 
elective  and  temporary  head,  oc¬ 


cupied  a  discussion  of  three  days 
continuance.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Congress  declared  for  the 
former,  some  on  principle,  others 
on  the  ground  that  the  existing 
state  of  European  society  required 
it ;  and  all  of  them  very  plainly 
felt,  that  any  other  decision  would 
greatly  embarrass  their  relations 
with  the  allied  courts,  and  be 
especially  offensive  to  the  French 
government,  who,  at  that  moment, 
were  themselves  not  secure  against 
the  intrigues  of  a  republican  party. 
The  republicans,  too,  though  few 
in  numbers,  had  different  reasons 
for  preferring  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  advocated.  A 
M.  de  Smet  declared,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  republic,  because  he  saw 
in  it  an  easy  transition  to  an  union 
with  France,  which  the  sympathy 
of  the  two  nations  would  speedily 
effect.  An  Abbe  de  Haerne  prefer¬ 
red  a  republic,  because  he  thought 
that  the  form  of  government  to 
which  all  Europe  was  hastening, 
and  the  one  most  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  religion.  “Monarchy 
with  republican  institutions,  as  is 
proposed,  is  founded  on  two  hete¬ 
rogenous  and  conflicting  principles 
— the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  hereditary  power.  The  king 
is  inviolable, —the  people  are  also 
inviolable.  Let  us  imagine  what 
will  become  of  these  two  kinds  of 
inviolability  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  will  be  better  to  come  to  a  re¬ 
public  at  once,  than  to  be  hurried 
into  it  in  the  sequel.  All  the  ideas 
of  Europe  are  directed  towards  a 
republican  government.  Divine 
right  will  revive  in  the  republic. 
Belgians  are  not  Gallicans,  but 
Catholics:  by  adopting  the  re¬ 
public,  we  shall  set  an  example 
useful  to  France.  The  union  of 
the  Liberals  and  the  Catholics  will 
save  the  world,  if  the  world  can 
be  saved.  The  mixed  form  will 
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force  the  government  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  unfavourable  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  Do  you  suppose  that, 
under  such  a  government,  the 
clergy  will  enjoy  the  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  property — that  religious  so¬ 
cieties  will  be  at  liberty  to  form 
themselves?”  Finding  themselves 
in  a  pitiable  minority,  the  repub¬ 
licans,  who  shewed  no  disposition 
to  question  the  powers  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  if  it  would  incline  to  their 
opinion,  now  insisted  that  the 
question  regarding  the  form  of 
government  should  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  A  M. 
Robaulx  supported  the  proposition 
on  this,  among  other  grounds  :  “  I 
observe  that  the  youth  of  Belgium 
are  in  favour  of  a  republic,  and  it 
is  important  to  consult  them.” 

to  which  strange  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  a  young  member,  M.  Far- 
geur,  replied,  that  he  had  heard 
the  statement  with  indignation. 
“  It  has  been  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  language  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  for  cool  reason.  I  belong 
to,  and  I  speak  in  the  name  of, 
the  Belgian  youth,  who,  you  are 
told,  loudly  demand  a  republic. 
No,  gentlemen,  this  is  an  attempt 
to  mislead  you.  I  am  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  youth  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  a  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  we  only  desire  such  a 
monarchy,  with  responsible  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  all  the  securities 
which  have  already  been  enumer¬ 
ated.  We  must  guard  against 
the  excesses  which  result  from 
democratical  principles.”  On  the 
decision  of  the  question,  174 
members  voted  for  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  only  thirteen  for  a 
republic. 

A  great  deal  stiil  remained  to 
be  done,  before  the  Congress  could 
decide  on  the  prince  who  should 
be  called  to  fill  the  new  throne 
which  they  had  thus  set  up  ;  but 


their  antipathies  hastened  them  on 
to  declare  who  should  not  fill  it : 
they  were  resolved  to  extinguish 
at  once  all  the  lingering  hopes 
which  the  House  of  Orange  might 
still  entertain  of  being  able,  by 
the  interest  of  its  allies,  to  secure 
the  Crown  for  a  member  of  its 
family.  M.  Rodenbach  intro¬ 
duced  a  motion  to  declare  “that 
all  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Nassau  (subsequently  amended 
into  ‘Orange  Nassau,’  that  the 
collateral  branches  might  not  be 
comprehended)  are  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  power  in  Bel¬ 
gium,”  with  the  following  speech  : 
“  The  Belgians,  who  have  been 
wearied  by  fifteen  years’  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  family  of  Nassau,  have, 
by  this  glorious  revolution,  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  to  disposeof  them¬ 
selves.  The  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention,  admitted  bv  the 
*  «/ 

powers,  promises  external  peace. 
The  Nassaus,  in  contempt  of  all 
treaties,  have  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  compact  which  was  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Belgic  nation  in 
1815.  Prudence  calls  on  it  to 
exclude  that  family,  to  deprive 
intrigue  of  all  hope;  and  this  is 
not  a  time  to  repeat  the  favourite 
words  of  the  Dutch — premature , 
inopportune.  I  ask  those  who 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  return 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  will  he 
set  up  again  the  mutilated  statues 
of  his  father — will  he  pick  up  the 
Crown  which  has  fallen  into  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed?  No: 
a  river  of  blood  separates  us;  we 
have  sworn  on  the  corpses  of  our 
brethren,  that  we  would  never 
have  any  connexion  with  that  fa¬ 
mily.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  has  had  no  share 
in  all  that  his  family  has  done  ; 
but  did  he  not  wait  for  the  issue 
of  his  brother’s  expedition  ?  By 
recalling  him  we  should  become 
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the  victims  of  an  odious  decep¬ 
tion,  and  we  should  be  the  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  Europe.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  no  need  of  highnesses  or 
excellencies,  but  of  men  able  to 
govern  and  to  defend  it. 

“The  family  of  the  Nassaus 
was  always  fatal  to  Belgium ; 
even  when  it  directed  the  insur¬ 
rection  against  the  Spanish  des¬ 
potism,  it  agitated  and  divided 
the  citizens,  by  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Protestantism.  The  Nas¬ 
saus  have  always  manifested  their 

V 

insatiable  ambition :  they  never 
pardoned  an  injury.” 

During  a  two  days’  discussion, 
scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  dethroned  family. 
The  motion,  indeed,  was  opposed; 
but  the  members  who  opposed  it 
resisted  it  more  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient, 
than  because  it  was  in  any  respect 
unjust  or  improper  in  itself  One 
member  thought  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
House  of  Orange,  when  Congress 
came  to  elect  the  sovereign  head  of 
the  state.  Others  held  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  proposal,  so  long  as 
that  very  House  of  Orange  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  citadel  and 
squadron  of  Antwerp,  possessing 
the  power  of  destroying  theircom- 
merce;  but  to  this  it  was  answer¬ 
ed,  that  the  allies  would  prevent 
all  warlike  operations.  M.  Stas- 
sart,  the  gentleman  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  pension  on  account 
of  his  vote  on  the  budget  in  the 
States  General,  now  took  ample 
vengeance,  before  the  year  was  ex- 
expired,  by  maintaining  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  depriving  his  former  master 
of  all  chance  of  wearing  the  Belgic 
Crown .  M .  Gerlache, wholiad  been 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  op¬ 
position,  in  the  States  General, 
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declared  himself  hostile  to  the 
motion: — •“  I  cannot  be  suspected 
of  attachment  to  the  Nassaus, 
whose  measures  I  have  always  op¬ 
posed,  but  I  will  not  insult  them 
when  they  are  unfortunate.  They 
have  done  some  good  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  they  sought  to  oppress 
and  to  denationalize  the  Belgians. 
The  Congress  has  exercised  an 
act  of  sovereignty  in  declaring 
the  independence  of  Belgium. 
What  does  it  want  more?  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  the  Nas¬ 
saus  are  an  infamous  race;  thus 
you  seem  to  proscribe  whole 
races.  You  are  going  to  bind 
yourselves — you  are  going  to  bind 
your  descendants:  you  can  do 
neither.  In  the  proposal  you 
have  caused  the  word  Orange  to 
be  inserted  :  thus  you  except  the 
collaterals.  Will  the  children  of 
the  House  of  Orange  be  more 
guilty  than  those  collaterals?  The 
Nassaus  are  not  without  support; 
they  have  alliances  with  great 
powers — with  Prussia  and  Prussia. 
You  furnish  a  pretext  for  a  de¬ 
structive  war.  You  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  passing  over  the  family  in 
choosing  your  chief ;  you  wish  to 
affront  them  also:  will  your  de¬ 
claration  efface  the  family  from 
the  rank  of  powers?  If  you  are 
able  to  maintain  their  exclusion 
by  arms,  your  declaration  is  use¬ 
less:  if  you  are  not,  it  is  fatal. 
You  depend  on  France,  which  ex¬ 
periences  sufficient  internal  em¬ 
barrassments,  and  which  is  only  a 
republic,  licentious  rather  than 
free.”  The  motion  of  exclusion 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  161  members  voting  for 
it,  and  onlv  twentv-eight  against 
it ;  and  it  was  manifest  that,  even 
if  this  decision  had  been  delayed, 
there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  any  member  of  the  reigning 
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family,  when  the  moment  of  elect¬ 
ion  should  have  come.  But  who 
should  fill  the  place  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  family  was  a  very  different 
question.  To  what  reigning  fa¬ 
mily  should  be  attached  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  would  necessarily 
arise  from  giving  a  king  to  The 
Netherlands,  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  Congress  would  scarcely 
expect  to  be  allowed,  by  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  unrestricted  choice.  The 
allied  sovereigns  had  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Belgium  as  a  separate  state ;  they 
had  not  ventured  to  offend  the 
popular  voice  by  even  attempting 
to  retain  and  secure  its  Crown 
for  its  former  sovereign;  they  had 
secured  for  Belgium,  by  their  in¬ 
terposition,  the  liberation  of  its 
territory;  they  would  not  fail  in 
return  to  demand  some  share  of 
influence  in  the  selection  of  the 
family  by  whom  its  government 
was  in  future  to  be  directed. 

The  remaininglabours  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  consisted  in  a  tedious  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  chapters  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  Constitution,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  It  set  out  with  formally 
declaring,  that  “the  Belgian  na¬ 
tion  adopts  for  its  colours,  red, 
yellow,  and  black/’  and  this  great 
leading  truth  was  followed  by  the 
usual  axioms  of  all  paper  consti¬ 
tutions,  such  as  “All  powers  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  nation.”- — “All  Bel¬ 
gians  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  admissible  to  civil  and 
military  employments.” — “  Indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  is  guaranteed.” — 
“Every  one  has  a  right  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  public  authorities.”  Its 
more  practical  articles  declared, 
that  the  head  of  the  state  was 
hereditary  and  inviolable;  his 


ministers,  whom  he  was  to  have 
the  power  of  choosing  and  dis¬ 
missing,  being  personally  respons¬ 
ible  for  every  act  which  they 
should  countersign,  and  no  act 
of  the  Crown  being  legal  or  valid, 
unless  it  was  so  countersigned. 
The  sovereign  was  to  have  the 
power  of  making  regulations  and 
decrees  necessary  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  without  being 
able  to  suspend  the  laws  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  dispense  with  their 
execution  ;  and  the  courts  and 
tribunals  were  not  to  apply  these 
regulations  and  decrees,  except 
so  far  as  they  should  judge  them 
conformably  to  the  laws.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  and 
the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
making  treaties  of  peace,  alli¬ 
ance,  and  commerce;  but  no  ces¬ 
sion,  addition,  or  exchange  of 
territory  could  take  place  without 
an  express  law.  The  king  was 
farther  to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of 
convoking  the  Chambers,  and 
of  closing  the  session,  but  the 
Chambers  were  to  assemble  by 
right  on  the  5th  of  November 
every  year,  if  not  previously  con¬ 
voked,  and  were  to  remain  assem¬ 
bled  every  year,  at  least  one 
month.  The  king  might  dissolve 
the  elective  Chamber,  but  the  Act 
of  Dissolution  was  to  convoke  the 
electors  within  forty  days,  and 
the  Chamber  within  two  months. 
He  might,  likewise,  adjourn  the 
Chambers;  but  the  adjournment 
could  not  exceed  one  month, 
or  be  renewed  during  the  same  ses¬ 
sion,  without  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers.  The  civil  list  was  to 
be  fixed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  reign  for  its  whole  duration  : 
but  every  other  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  was  to  be  voted  an¬ 
nually. 

The  project  of  the  Constitution* 
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as  prepared  by  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  contained  an  elective 
Chamber  and  a  Senate.  The 
former  was  to  consist  of  100  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  elected  from  among  all 
Belgians,  native  or  naturalized, 
twenty-five  years  old,  settled  in 
the  country,  and  not  deprived  by 
law  of  their  civil  or  political 
rights.  It  was  left  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  subsequent  law,  what 
should  be  the  franchise,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  subdivisions  of 
the  provinces  the  elections  should 
be  made.  The  Chamber,  if  not 
sooner  dissolved,  was  to  exist  for 
four  years,  without  any  annual 
renewal  of  part  of  its  members. 
The  Deputies  were  to  receive  sa¬ 
laries.  The  members  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  their  number  being  unli¬ 
mited,  but  not  under  forty.  Two 
constitutions  were  proposed  for  it; 
first,  that  the  dignity  should  be 
hereditary,  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture;  or,  secondly, 
that  they  should  be  appointed  for 
life.  In  neither  case,  were  they  to 
receive  salary,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  pay, at  least, 

1 ,000  florins  of  land-tax  on  pro¬ 
perty  situated  in  Belgium.  After 
the  Congress  had  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  discussing  these 
different  projects  for  forming  a 
second  Chamber,  the  Senate  was 
finally  rejected  altogether. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  cities 
of  Belgium,  none  more  than 
Brussels,  were  suffering  deeply 
from  the  stagnation  of  trade  and 
industry,  which  had  necessarily 
accompanied  these  popular  com¬ 
motions.  The  insurrection,  in  its 
origin,  had  been  marked  by  the 
most  outrageous  plundering  of 
property ;  and  although  the  po- 
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pulace  had  been  subdued  for  a 
time,  the  progress  of  the  quarrel 
had  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
which  it  was  neither  safe  nor  pru¬ 
dent  to  call  upon  them  to  lay 
down.  The  burning  of  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  the  destruction  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  had  been  widely  perpe¬ 
trated  ;  in  the  towns  there  was  no 
security  that  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  observed  for  a 
single  week  by  the  excited  popu¬ 
lace,  who  found  it  more  pleasant 
to  plunder  than  to  work,  and  from 
whom,  moreover,  their  own  ex¬ 
cesses,  and  the  unstableness  of 
the  existing  state  of  society,  had 
cut  off  the  ordinary  sources  of 
labour.  The  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  only  increased  the  mischief. 
The  patriotic  volunteers  were 
strangers  to  military  discipline  ; 
and  when  there  was  no  enemy  to 
encounter,  they  wandered  about  in 
armed  and  lawless  bands,  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  country  pillage 
and  alarm. 

In  Holland,  the  public  opinion 
expressed  no  sorrow  or  regret  at 
the  dismemberment  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  Dutch  seemed  to  regard 
the  separation  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  They  had  some  com¬ 
pensation,  likewise,  in  seeing  the 
expensive  war  which  they  had  so 
long  been  compelled  to  wage  in 
Java,  against  the  native  popula¬ 
tion,  taking  a  more  favourable 
turn.  The  Dutch  troops  under 
general  Koch  were  so  successful 
in  their  enterprises,  that  they  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  prisoner 
Diepo  Negoro,  the  active  and  per¬ 
severing  insurgent  chief  who  had 
so  long  set  them  at  defiance ;  and 
his  capture  was  followed  by  the 
submission  of  most  of  the  other 
rebel  leaders. 

[T] 
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Popular  movements  in  Berne- 
Insurrection  at  Warsaw  —  The 
Provisional  Government  named. 

IN  our  last  volume  we  recorded 
the  decision  pronounced  by  the 
Germanic  Diet  against  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  uncle,  the 
king  of  England.  The  duke,  in¬ 
stead  of  obeying,  prepared  to 
quit  his  States  for  a  time,  and, 
by  leaving  them  without  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  to  produce,  at  least,  mis¬ 
chief  and  confusion.  In  leaving 
his  Duchy,  he  ordered  the  officers 
of  his  government  to  hold  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Assembly  of 
the  States,  and  the  deliberations 
of  that  body  were  thus  paralyzed. 
He  interposed  a  similar  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  judicial  power, 
and  annulled,  by  his  sovereign 
authority,  some  sentences  passed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Amid 
these  freaks,  the  Diet,  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  despatched  to  him  the 
decree,  by  which  he  was  peremp¬ 
torily  enjoined  to  conform  him¬ 
self,  within  four  weeks,  to  its 
former  decision.  As  the  expiry  of 
that  period  approached,  his  royal 
hi  sjhness  showed  no  symptoms  of 
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yielding.  The  king  of  Saxony,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  decree 
had  been  intrusted,  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  occupy  the  duchy, 
but  employed,  at  the  same  time, 
his  friendly  offices  with  the  duke, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
The  advice,  and  the  military  pre¬ 
parations,  did  not  remain  entirely 
without  effect.  His  royal  high¬ 
ness  acquiesced  in  part  of  what 
had  been  demanded  of  him,  but 
he  struggled  hard  against  the 
public  apology  which  he  had  been 
called  on  to  make,  by  revoking 
an  insulting  edict.  While  the 
parties  were  labouring  to  agree  on 
the  terms  in  which  the  revocation 
should  be  couched,  the  king  of 
England  died,  and  the  duke  was 
allowed  a  breathing-time. 

This  breathing-time  his  royal 
highness  employed  in  rendering 
himself,  if  possible,  more  hated 
and  despised  among  his  subjects 
than  he  was  already;  while  the 
examples  of  France  and  Belgium 
were  shewing  the  facility  with 
which  governments  might  be 
changed, 'and  dynasties  overturned. 
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The  duke  either  foresaw  a  coining 
storm,  or  intended  some  still  mad¬ 
der  exploit  of  his  own.  On  Mon* 
day,  the  6th  of  September,  he  had 
planted  a  number  of  cannon  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  ;  and 
the  discontent,  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  among  his  subjects,  im¬ 
mediately  broke  out.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  theatre  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  was  pelted  by  the  mob, 
which  had  assembled  to  await 
him,  and  he  was  saved  from 
their  fury  only  by  the  speed  of 
his  horses.  The  populace  then 
crowded  towards  the  palace.  The 
commanding  officer  came  forth, 
and  informed  them,  he  was  de¬ 
puted  by  his  royal  highness  to 
learn  their  demands.  The  answer 
was,  that  the  cannon  should  be  re¬ 
moved — that  the  Chambers,  which 
had  been  introduced  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  should  be  acknowledged — 
that  the  duke  should  remain  at 
home,  instead  of  running  away  to 
escape  from  the  sentence  of  the 
Diet — and  that  he  should  not 
send  his  money  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  general  retired,  and 
soon  after  returned  with  a  declara¬ 
tion,  upon  liis  honour,  that  his 
royal  highness  had  acquiesced  in 
all  these  demands.  The  following 
morning,  the  town-magistracy, 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  things,  as¬ 
sembled  the  citizens,  and  went  in 
a  deputation  to  receive  directions, 
pursuant  to  the  promise  which  had 
thus  been  given.  The  duke,  who 
had  recovered  his  confidence,  only 
replied,  that  he  had  planted  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon  in  good  stations, 
and  left  the  room.  On  this  the 
burghers,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  a  conflict  in  the  street  between 
the  mob  and  the  military,  deter¬ 
mined  to  arm  themselves,  and  re¬ 
quested  permission  so  to  do,  pro¬ 
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mising  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
soldiers,  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  ;  but  the  duke  would 
not  hear  of  it,  except  on  condition 
that  the  citizens  should  be  armed 
merely  with  pikes  and  sabres,  and 
shouldnotcome  near  the  palace.  As 
evening  came  on,  however,  and 
the  populace  grew  more  noisy,  the 
duke  became  more  alarmed.  Being 
informed  by  the  commanding- 
officer  of  the  troops,  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  could  not  be  depended  on,  he 
sent  to  the  magistracy,  and  re¬ 
quested  them  to  undertake  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  palace;  but  it  was 
already  too  late  ;  and  the  citizens, 
by  his  own  instructions,  had  no 
fire-arms.  They  assembled,  how¬ 
ever,  with  such  weapons  as  they 
had,  but  were  immediately  dis- 
armed  by  the  mob.  In  the  yard 
of  the  palace  the  military  were 
drawn  up,  amounting  to  about  120 
cavalry,  and  800  infantry,  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon ;  but,  as 
had  been  predicted,  they  refused  to 
fire.  The  castle  forms  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  continuations  to 
the  wings,  running  parallel  to  the 
central  building.  The  crowd 

immediately  began  to  demolish  the 
*  © 

windows,  and  soon  after  the  doors, 
and  having  effected  an  entrance, 
the  duke  was  obliged  to  by  for  his 
life.  A  party  of  Hussars,  ordered 
to  the  back  of  the  palace,  received 
him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and, 
with  some  officers,  rode  off  at  full 
speed  for  the  frontiers,  where  he 
dismissed  them.  The  castle  was 
then  set  on  fire  by  the  mob  at  the 
corner  where  they  had  broken  in, 
and  as  the  wind  was  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
they  had  full  time  to  plunder  the 
edifice  of  its  magnificent  furni¬ 
ture,  which,  however,  they  de¬ 
molished,  previous  to  throwing  it 
out  of  the  window.  The  military 
[T2] 
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having  retired,  as  the  flames  ap¬ 
proached  the  part  in  front  of  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  the  castle- 
yard  was  soon  filled  with  numbers 
of  quiet  spectators,  who  looked  on 
with  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  at 
the  scene  of  destruction,  which  was 
exclusively  confined  to  the  palace. 
The  fire,  which  had  been  partly 
got  under  towards  morning,  broke 
out  again  in  the  course  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day;  the  palace,  after  burn¬ 
ing  for  nearly  four-and-twenty 
hours,  was  almost  entirely  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  duke  being  gone, 
the  citizens  and  military  assumed, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other, 
the  protection  of  the  town.  Order 
was  instantly  restored  ;  no  insult 
was  offered  to  the  person  or  the 
property  of  any  other  individual. 
Prince  William,  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  duke,  immediately 
repaired  to  Brunswick,  and  as¬ 
sumed,  without  opposition,  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  The 
duke,  who  had  repaired  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  the  new  monarch  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him,  transmitted  to 
his  brother  a  very  superfluous 
commission,  authorizing  him  in 
the  mean  time  to  conduct  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  States  assembled : 
they  voted  an  address  to  prince 
William,  depicting  in  strong  co¬ 
lours  the  mischief  which  had  been 
done  by  his  brother’s  wild  and 
arbitrary  measures,  and  pointing 
at  the  necessity  of  some  arrange¬ 
ment  being  made,  which  would 
preclude  him  from  again  appearing 
among  the  Brunswickers  as  their 
sovereign.  In  his  answer  the  prince 
assured  them  they  might  rely  on 
his  sincere  and  willing  concur¬ 
rence  in  all  constitutional  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  consoli¬ 
date  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
He  would  exert  himself,  by  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  his  brother,  to 


attain  the  object  intimated  by  the 
Estates.  If,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  his  efforts  should  not 
prove  successful,  he  would  not, 
indeed,  resolve  to  take  himself  the 
steps  to  which  they  had  alluded, 
but  would  not  object  to  their 
making  a  proper  application  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  the  desired  end  would  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  moderation  of  that 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch. 

The  negotiations  with  the  duke 
were  soon  broken  off ;  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  intractable.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  wandering  like  a  vaga¬ 
bond,  and  requested  an  interview 
with  his  brother  at  F  ulda,  which 
prudence  compelled  prince  Wil¬ 
liam  to  decline.  He  despatched  a 
discharged  Bavarian  officer,  laden 
with  proclamations,  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  duchy ;  but  this 
governor,  so  soon  as  he  crossed  the 
frontiers,  was  arrested,  and  carried 
to  Brunswick.  He  recalled  the 
commission  which  he  had  granted 
to  his  brother,  to  govern  in  his 
name ;  but  as  the  presence  of  a  re¬ 
cognised  government  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  prince  William,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Courts  of  London, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  continued  to 
rule  in  his  own  name.  In  doing 
so,  he  announced  to  the  people, 
that,  on  the  pressing  invitation  of 
the  king  of  England  and  Hanover, 
he  had  assumed  the  functions  of 
sovereignty,  which  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  not  to  relinquish  under 
any  circumstances,  until  his  ma¬ 
jesty  should  have  brought  about 
an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  duchy. 

Saxony,  which  had  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  instrument  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  rebellious  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  became  in  its  turn  the  scene 
of  popular  commotion,  and  of 
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another  change  of  government, 
i  lie  popular  disgust  was  said  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  great 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
monopoly  of  power  and  place  en¬ 
joyed  by  Catholics  over  a  Protest¬ 
ant  community;  but  the  disturb¬ 
ances,  like  those  of  Brunswick, 
though  founded  on  very  different 
reasons,  broke  out  immediately 
after  the  insurrection  of  Brussels 
in  the  end  of  August,  and  the 
immediately  exciting  cause,  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  the  spirit  which 
b  ranee  and  Belgium  had  scat¬ 
tered  over  Europe  ;  the  facility 
with  which  mere  military  power 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  set 
aside  ;  and  the  necessity  of  arming 
the  people  to  keep  down  the  mob, 
which  armed  people  then  demand¬ 
ed  what  it  chose.  The  disturb¬ 
ances  broke  out  at  Leipzig  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  punishing  what  were 
deemed  some  rigorous  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  police.  The  mob  at¬ 
tacked  the  house  of  the  head  of 
police,  broke  into  it,  and  destroyed 
the  furniture.  Leipzig  not  being  a 
garrison-town,  some  military  were 
collected  from  the  neighbourhood; 
but  they  were  too  few  in  numbers 
to  cope  with  the  crowd,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sack  and  demolish  the 
residences  of  all  persons  connected 
with  the  police.  The  journeymen 
printers  then  directed  their  fury 
against  the  establishment  of  Brock- 
haus,  the  printer  and  publisher, 
because  he  used  a  steam-engine  to 
work  some  of  his  presses.  He 
saved  his  extensive  establishment 
from  destruction,  by  promising 
not  to  use  machinery  again.  The 
inhabitants  at  last  were  compelled 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  property ;  they  organised 
themselves  into  a  Burgher-guard  ; 
and  being  joined  by  the  whole 


body  of  the  students,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  tranquillity 
after  three  days  of  confusion  and 
alarm. 

At  Dresden,  on  the  night  of 
the  9th,  various  groupes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
who  had  collected  outside  the  bar¬ 
riers,  tumultuously  entered  the 
city.  In  the  street  leading  to  the 
palace,  and  the  old  market,  the 
lamps  were  broken.  The  police- 
office  and  the  town-hall  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  plundered  ;  part  of  the 
money  was  carried  off*  and  a  great 
number  of  papers  were  thrown 
into  the  street,  and  there  burnt. 
The  military  governor  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  hesitated  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures  against  the  rioters,  out 
of  consideration  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  assembled  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  market-place  and  the 
streets  of  the  old  town.  But  by 
reinforcing  the  military  posts,  fur¬ 
ther  excesses  were  prevented,  and 
tranquillity  was  preserved  in  the 
new  town  and  the  suburbs.  Next 
day,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
persons  in  his  majesty's  service, 
with  his  nephew,  prince  Lrederick, 
for  president,  was  appointed  to  take 
measures  for  the  re-establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
the  city.  The  commission  issued 
an  address,  calling  on  the  citizens 
of  Dresden  to  co-operate  in  putting 
a  speedy  termination  to  such  cri¬ 
minal  proceedings.  A  body  of 
2,000  communal  guards,  consist¬ 
ing  of  persons  of  all  classes,  was 
formed  in  a  few  hours,  under  the 
direction  of  lieutenant-general  Von 
Gablenz ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this 
corps, .  tranquillity  was  restored. 
The  citizens,  however,  being  thus 
armed,  immediately  entered  upon 
politics.  They  expressed  them¬ 
selves  very  unfriendly  to  the  king's 
government ;  they  assembled  to 
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debate  their  grievances.  Many 
changes  in  the  constitution,  the 
abolition  of  several  oppressive  taxes, 
especially  those  of  the  police  and 
excise,  a  reform  in  the  communal 
administration,  an  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  Diet,  a  pub¬ 
lic  account  of  the  administration 
of  towns,  a  reduction  in  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and 
several  other  points,  were  succes¬ 
sively  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
The  king,  who  was  at  Pilnitz, 
and  who,  like  his  predecessor,  led 
a  life  of  retired  and  indolent  devo¬ 
tion,  resolved,  not  formally  to  ab¬ 
dicate,  but  to  assume  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  partner  in  the  government  as 
regent,  in  the  person  of  his  nephew, 
prince  Frederick.  Prince  Fre¬ 
derick's  father,  prince  Maximilian, 
the  king’s  brother,  consented  that 
his  own  pretensions  should  he 
passed  over.  The  act  by  which 
this  change  of  government  was  ef¬ 
fected,  was  dated  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  in  the  following  words: 
"  We,  Anthony,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Saxony,  hereby  give  notice, 
that,  to  relieve  the  duties  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  lie  on  us,  and  in 
paternal  regard  for  our  subjects, 
we  have,  in  concert  with  our  be¬ 
loved  brother,  Maximilian,  duke  of 
Saxony,  chosen  our  dearly  beloved 
nephew,  Frederick  Augustus,  duke 
of  Saxony,  to  be  joint  Regent  of 
our  dominions  ;  in  consequence,  all 
matters  brought  before  us  for  de¬ 
cision  shall  be  proposed  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  the  resolutions  signed 
by  him  also.  And  we,  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Saxony,  hereby  not  only  de¬ 
clare  our  assent  to  the  above,  but 
likewise  voluntarily  renounce  in 
favour  of  our  dear  son,  Frederick 
Augustus,  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Saxony.”  Hie  magistracy  and 
citizens  of  Dresden"  celebrated 


the  event  by  a  general  illumin¬ 
ation. 

About  the  same  time,  Hesse- 
Cassel  became  the  scene  of  similar 
commotions.  The  immediate  osten¬ 
sible  cause  of  the  riot  in  Cassel 
was  the  high  price  of  bread,  which 
was  imputed  to  monopoly.  The 
military  and  gend’armes  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  rioters,  though  not 
without  bloodshed.  New  disturb¬ 
ances,  however,  immediately  broke 
out  in  the  district  of  Hanau,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  electorate,  and 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  The  rioters  formed 
themselves  into  bands,  and  took 
to  the  field.  They  infested  the 
country,  moving  with  rapidity  from 
one  point  to  another,  plundering 
and  burning  wherever  they  came, 
and  particularly  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  all  custom-houses. 
The  electoral  troops  were  so  placed, 
that  the  insurgents  could  not  tarry 
long  in  one  place ;  the  frontiers 
were  guarded  by  the  military  of 
Baden  and  Nassau ;  and  those  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  not  made 
prisoners,  or  did  not  silently  drop 
off  in  their  hurried  and  danger¬ 
ous  marches,  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  forests  of  the 
Vogelberg.  They  received  no 
countenance  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  or  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population,  but  occasion  was 
taken  of  the  disturbances,  to  inform 
the  elector,  that  there  were  things 
in  his  government  which  ought  to 
be  amended.  The  citizens  of  Hanau 
presented  to  him  an  address,  in 
which,  while  they  ascribed  the 
outrages  which  had  taken  place  to 
idle  young  men,  and  foreign  work¬ 
men,  they  added,  We  cannot, 
however,  conceal  from  your  royal 
highness,  that  great  excitement  still 
exists,  and  the  greatest  prudence 
is  necessary  to  prevent  further  mis- 
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chief.  Perfect  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity  is  not  to  be  expected,  un¬ 
less  the  system  of  customs  and  ex¬ 
cise  be  abolished,  to  which  the 
people  in  general  are  averse,  which 
is  demoralizing  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  and  is  peculiarly  ill 
adapted  to  a  province  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  as  we  are,  by  foreign 
territories.  Under  these  critical 
circumstances,  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  conjure  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  not  to  re-establish  the  cus¬ 
tom-houses  which  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  people.  Such  a 
measure  would  most  painfully  af¬ 
flict  and  embitter  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  we 
beg,  that  the  line  of  custom-house 
stations  may  be  withdrawn  to  the 
farther  extremity  of  our  province, 
till,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Estates,  a  decision  may  be  made 
respecting  the  retaining,  or  total 
abolition,  of  this  odious  system. 
We  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  people’s  minds  not 
to  recommend  this  measure  as  the 
only  one  by  which  legal  order 
can  be  restored  without  blood¬ 
shed.” 

The  elector,  instead  of  express¬ 
ing  any  displeasure  at  their  free¬ 
dom,  set  about  altering  the  old 
Estates,  and  framing  a  constitution, 
the  project  of  which  he  caused  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  principal 
towns.  In  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  States  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  upon  its 
adoption. 

The  unruly  spirit  extended  itself 
even  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh, 
where  the  first  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
turbance  shewed  themselves  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  by  an  attack  on 
the  Jews,  who  had  resorted,  as 
usual,  after  business,  to  the  pa¬ 
vilions  on  the  Alster.  The  Jews 
were  assaulted  and  turned  out  of 
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those  places  of  refreshment  with 
the  old  rallying  cry  of  “  Hep  ! 
Hep  !”  which  has  so  long  been  the 
terra  of  popular  insult  to  the  Jews 
in  Germany.  But  it  was  evident 
that  nothing  was  really  intended 
against  them  personally,  as  they 
were  ejected  with  as  much  civility 
as  could  accompany  an  act  which 
was  itself  an  outrage.  In  fact, 
from  the  commencement  were 
heard  cries  for  the  redress  of  such 
grievances  as  the  rioters  imagined 
they  were  subjected  to.  This  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  each  evening,  as 
they  found  themselves  strong  in 
the  fears,  or  the  forbearance,  of 
the  police.  On  the  3rd,  a  party  of 
the  Hanseatic  troops  were  called 
in,  to  assist  the  police,  and  consi¬ 
derable  injury,  with  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  lives  on  both  sides,  was  the 
consequence,  without  having  the 
effect  of  offering  any  check  to  the 
outrages  that  were  committed,  the 
force  that  was  thus  employed  being- 
inadequate  to  the  object.  The  peo¬ 
ple  then  directed  their  fury  against 
the  houses  of  some  obnoxious  sen¬ 
ators  ;  and  ultimately  their  whole 
force  was  concentrated  before  the 
town-hall  and  police-office,  in  which 
they  demolished  every  pane  of  glass, 
and  where  they  continued  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  uttering  cries  of 
vengeance  for  the  violence  of  the 
troops,  and  demanding  redress  for¬ 
th  eir  grievances  from  the  members 
of  the  senate  who  were  there  as¬ 
sembled.  The  following  day,  the 
senate,  beginning  to  find  affairs 
take  a  serious  turn,  issued  a  variety 
of  orders  and  proclamations,  and 
called  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
Burgher  guard  to  assemble  at  then- 
respective  quarters  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  1  his  force  is  composed  of 
six  regiments  of  infantry,  about 
400  horse,  and  a  corps  of  artil¬ 
lery  ;  every  citizen  being  bound 
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to  attach  liimself  to  one  of  these 
corps,  before  he  can  take  up  his 
freedom.  As  night  advanced,  the 
town  had  the  appearance  of  a  fort¬ 
ress  taken  by  an  enemy’s  army. 
At  the  corner  of  every  street  a  de¬ 
tachment  had  piled  their  arms,  and 
stood  in  readiness  to  act,  if  required. 
In  every  open  or  public  place  large 
parties  were  stationed,  and  guards 
were  everywhere  met  patrolling 
the  streets  and  bye-places.  This 
imposing  appearance  had  the  double 
effect  of  awing  the  rioters,  and 
of  keeping  under  hand  those  of 
the  Burgher  guard  who  might 
otherwise  have  rejoiced  in  the 
breaking  of  windows,  and  the 
stoning  of  the  Hanseatic  troops. 
All  remained  quiet  during  that 
night,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
doubling  the  guard  at  the  regular 
guard-houses,  the  Burgher  guard 
were  dismissed  next  morning.  On 
the  Sunday  following,  a  consider¬ 
able  assembly  took  place  on  the 
Hamburgher  Berg,  which  is  the 
Hamburgh  territory,  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  gates  of  Hamburgh  and 
Altona.  To  overawe  this  mob, 
amongst  which  were  several  foreign 
sailors,  the  Hanseatic  troops  again 
made  their  appearance,  the  actual 
duty  of  the  Burgher  guard  not  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  march  out  of  the 
city.  The  exasperation  against 
the  soldiers  was  great ;  they  were 
pelted  with  stones,  and  several  of 
them  hurt.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  order  to  disperse  (something 
like  the  English  Riot  Act)  was  three 
times  read,  and  that,  too,  being  found 
unavailing,  the  military  were  or¬ 
dered  to  fire,  which  was  done  with 
much  consideration,  the  muskets 
at  first  being  loaded  with  blank 
cartridges,  and  even  at  last,  when 
the  people’s  violence  became  out¬ 
rageous,  with  ball,  only  by  every 
tenth  man.  Five  or  six  persons 


were  killed,  and  a  considerable 
number  wounded  ;  the  mob  im¬ 
mediately  dispersed,  and  good  order 
was  finally  restored. 

The  death  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden  threatened  to  excite  a  trou¬ 
blesome  dispute,  by  laying  open 
the  way  to  certain  claims  of  Ba¬ 
varia  to  part  of  the  territories  of 
that  state.  When  Bavaria,  which 
had  been  enriched  by  Napoleon 
with  the  Tyrol,  joined  the  allies 
in  1818,  it  had  been  stipulated, 
that  for  whatever  of  her  terri¬ 
tories  Bavaria  might  be  required 
to  restore  to  Austria,  she  should 
receive  compensation  at  the  expense 
of  her  neighbours.  In  fulfilment 
of  this  engagement,  it  had  been 
agreed,  in  a  convention  concluded 
at  Paris  in  June,  1814,  that  Ba¬ 
varia  should  cede  the  Tyrol,  the 
principality  of  Saltzburg,  and  other 
districts,  to  the  emperor ;  and  the 
emperor  promised,  among  other 
things,  to  exert  his  influence  to 
procure  for  Bavaria  the  city  of 
Mentz  and  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  the  latter  belonging  to  Ba¬ 
den.  The  congress  of  Vienna  rati¬ 
fied  this  convention,  and  guaranteed 
the  palatinate  to  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  tc  in  default  of  male  heirs  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.”  Charles  Louis, 
who  was  then  reigning  grand  duke, 
had  no  son,  and  he  died  in  1818, 
leaving  only  three  daughters.  His 
uncle,  who  was  never  married,  and 
who  was  then  far  advanced  in  life, 
succeeded  him.  This  sovereign 
died  in  March  of  the  present  year; 
and  in  him,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  German  law,  the  male 
dynasty  of  Baden  became  extinct. 
His  brother,  Charles  Leopold,  im¬ 
mediately  ascended  the  throne ; 
but  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  left- 
handed,  or  morganic ,  marriage,  his 
mother  having  been  a  countess  of 
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Hochberg,  not  a  member  of  any 
sovereign  family,  and  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  grand  duchess.  The 
children  of  such  unequal  marriages 
are,  by  the  public  law  of  Germany, 
excluded  from  the  succession  to 
sovereign  power.  If  the  validity 
of  this  law  were  acknowledged,  the 
king  of  Bavaria  was  entitled  to  the 
stipulated  reversion,  of  the  palatin¬ 
ate,  and  the  accession  of  the  new 
grand  duke  would  have  to  be 
treated  as  an  usurpation.  The 
latter,  however,  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  himself ;  and  Bavaria,  finding 
Austria  and  Prussia  little  inclined, 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  to 
risk  the  consequences  of  an  un¬ 
popular  measure,  contented  itself 
by  simply  asserting,  under  the 
form  of  a  protest,  its  pretended 
rights  to  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine. 

Even  Switzerland,  the  pro¬ 
verbial  abode  of  liberty  and  peace, 
did  not  escape  the  infection  of  demo¬ 
cratic  turbulence,  which  was  spread¬ 
ing  itself  through  Europe.  Sedi¬ 
tious  hand-bills  having  been  posted 
up  at  Berne,  in  the  course  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  journal  of  Zurich  attri¬ 
buted  them  to  the  government  itself, 
as  an  invention  to  furnish  an  excuse 
for  retaining  in  the  pay  of  the  can¬ 
ton  the  Swiss  regiments  that  had 
returned  from  France.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  Berne  prohibited  the 
admission  of  this  journal  into  the 
canton.  The  ordinance  prohibit¬ 
ing  it  was  every  where  posted  up  ; 
but  the  first  day  all  the  copies 
were  covered  with  mud  or  torn 
down :  others  were  posted,  but 
with  the  same  result ;  and,  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  the  explosion — 
so  far  as  was  known,  the  accidental 
explosion — of  a  petard,  near  the 
library,  convinced  the  magistrates 
that  they  were  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  revolution.  The  drums 
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were  beat ;  the  garrison  was  put 
under  arms ;  ball  cartridges  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers  ; 
officers  were  placed  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  numerous  patrols 
paraded  the  streets.  The  avoyer 
was  awakened,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot ;  so  that  in  the  morning 
it  was  reported  in  the  country  that 
a  revolution  had  broken  out  at 
Berne,  and  that  the  people  were 
firing  on  each  other.  All  these 
measures  were  repeated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nights ;  all  the  officers  of 
militia  in  the  city  were  sent  for 
by  the  commanders ;  places  of 
rendezvous  were  assigned  them, 
in  case  of  alarm  ;  and,  as  they 
could  not  fight  with  their  swords, 
muskets  and  ball  cartridges  were 
given  to  them.  These  precautions 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  any 
actual  violence ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  lend  an  open  ear  to  the  public 
clamour  for  changes  in  their  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  agreed  to  sup¬ 
press,  from  the  1st  of  January  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  duties  on  consumable 
articles,  and  an  additional  stamp 
duty,  which  had  been  imposed  for 
payment  of  the  public  debt ;  find¬ 
ing,  as  they  said,  that  the  state  of 
the  public  revenue  allowed  them 
to  dispense  with  these  taxes.  They 
likewise  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  eleven  members,  to 
which  were  to  be  addressed  all 
demands  and  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  constitution.  This  commis¬ 
sion  was  to  arrange  and  examine 
them,  and  make  a  detailed  report 
upon  them  to  the  Great  Council 
before  the  termination  of  the  win¬ 
ter  session. 

In  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  a  more 
democratic  form  of  government 
was  accompanied  by  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  which  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
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cil  was  too  weak  to  restrain  other¬ 
wise  than  by  concession.  It  found 
itself  at  last  compelled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  its  own  dissolution,  and 
resign  its  powers  into  the  hands  of 
a  constituent  commission,  charged 
with  the  task  of  framing  a  new 
constitution  for  the  canton.  The 
rural  communes  of  the  canton  of 
Basle  likewise  rose,  demanding  a 
larger  share  in  the  government. 
Force  was  at  first  employed  against 
them,  and  blood  was  shed ;  but  the 
government  ultimately  found  it 
necessary  or  prudent  to  acquiesce 
in  the  modification  of  the  existing 
institutions,  The  commune  of 
Porentruy,  which  had  been  se¬ 
parated  in  1815  from  a  French 
department,  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  concessions.  It  demanded 
to  be  either  re-united  to  France, 
or  to  be  formed  into  an  independent 
canton ;  and  it  was  only  by  superior 
force  of  arms  that  Basle  retained 
it  in  subjection.  In  many  of  the 
other  cantons  was  expressed  the 
same  determination  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  remove  what  they 
considered  grievances,  and  place 
power  more  directly  in  their  own 
hands.  Obstinate  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  terminated  in  civil  con¬ 
vulsions.  The  governments  felt 
this,  and  by  mild  and  judicious 
measures,  they  kept  the  public 
excitement  within  the  bounds  of 
good  order.  In  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Argau,  Thurgau,  and  Soleure, 
ameliorations  were  promised,  gua¬ 
rantees  were  given,  and  govern¬ 
ments  yielded  to  the  general 
feeling. 

Still  spreading  eastward,  the  fire 
of  popular  insurrection  next  seized 
upon  Poland  ;  but  there  its  flame 
was  not  the  conflagration  of  civil 
discord ;  it  was  a  light  to  guide 


and  warm  a  people  to  attempt  their 
national  redemption  from  the  power 
of  a  foreign  master.  The  insur¬ 
rection,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  arise  immediately  from  any  poli¬ 
tical  machinations,  but  to  have 
been  the  instantaneous  result  of 
harsh  and  insulting  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  viceroy,  the  grand 
duke  Constantine,  whose  rude,  if 
not  savage,  character,  had  excluded 
him  from  popularity  wherever  his 
power  had  been  felt.  He  hail 
taken  offence  at  the  young  men 
attending  the  military  school  at 
Warsaw,  because,  at  a  social  ban¬ 
quet,  they  had  toasted  the  memory 
of  Kosciusko,  and  other  popular 
names  in  Polish  story.  The  com¬ 
missioners,  whom  he  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  particulars  of  this 
offence,  finding  no  criminal  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  young  men, 
made  a  report  which  dissatisfied 
the  grand  duke,  because  it  did  not 
justify  the  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ment.  A  second  inquiry  which 
was  ordered  produced  the  same 
result,  and  the  exasperated  prince 
determined  to  punish,  although  he 
could  not  convict.  He  ordered 
some  of  the  young  men  to  be 
flogged,  and  others  of  them  he 
sent  to  prison.  To  resist  this 
arbitrary  proceeding,  and  exact 
vengeance  for  the  disgrace  of  the 
punishment,  their  companions  of 
the  military  school  rose  in  arms 
on  the  29th  of  November.  The 
Russian  guards  were  called  out  to 
suppress  them,  and  immediately 
the  Polish  regiments,  which  formed 
part  of  the  garrison,  joined  the 
students.  As  the  contest  became 
hotter,  national  antipathy  roused 
the  towns-people.  Assisted  by  the 
troops,  they  forced  their  way  into 
the  arsenal,  and  supplied  them¬ 
selves  abundantly  with  arms.  This 
great  accession  of  strength  decided 
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the  day  ;  the  Russian  troops,  after 
a  very  bloody  contest  in  the  streets 
of  Warsaw,  were  driven  out  of 
the  city,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula. 
The  grand  duke  himself  was  at  a 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood ;  there, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fray, 
a  party  of  the  insurgents  sought 
him  out  ;  and,  on  their  way, 
slew  the  vice-president  of  the  po¬ 
lice  ;  but  the  grand  duke  received 
notice  of  their  approach  to  the 
apartments  he  occupied,  in  time  to 
effect  his  escape.  The  troops  suf¬ 
fered  severely  in  the  contest,  and 
lost,  besides  many  other  officers, 
three  or  four  generals. 

The  Poles  being  thus  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city,  the  unpopular 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  were  dismissed,  and 
six  of  the  most  popular  and  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  nobility  were 
assumed  in  their  place  —  Adam 
Czartorinski,  Michael  Radzivil, 
Michael  Rochonowski,  count  Louis 
Pabz,  Julian  Niemcewicz,  secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  general  Joseph 
Klopicki.  These  alterations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  effected  “  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  king  of  Poland/’ 
whose  authority  was  thus  nominally 
recognized,  while  his  troops  were 
thrust  forth  from  the  city,  and  his 
ministers  turned  out  of  their  offices. 
A  deputation  of  the  leading  men 
repaired  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  grand  duke,  to  state  to  him 
the  present  wishes  of  the  nation  ; 
and  none  of  their  demands  pointed, 
directly  at  least,  at  the  dethrone- 
ment  of  the  emperor.  They  re¬ 
presented  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
universal  wish  of  the  nation  that 
the  constitution  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  carried  into  execution ;  that 
his  majesty  would  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  made  by  his  predecessor  to 
incorporate  with  the  kingdom  of 


Poland  the  Polish  provinces  for¬ 
merly  united  with  Russia ;  that 
the  Lithuanian  corps  under  the 
command  of  the  grand  duke  should 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  was  the  most 
ardent  wish  of  the  nation  that  all 
the  ancient  parts  of  Poland  now 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia 
should  be  re-united  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland,  to  enjoy  with  it 
the  benefits  of  the  constitution. 
The  situation  of  his  imperial  high¬ 
ness  compelled  him  to  receive  these 
representations  with  temper.  His 
small  body  of  men  not  only  put 
the  present  use  of  force  out  of  the 
question,  but  rendered  their  con¬ 
tinuance  so  near  the  capital  irritat¬ 
ing  and  unsafe.  On  the  2nd  of 
December,  he  permitted  the  Polish 
regiment  of  chasseurs  of  the  guard, 
and  some  detachments  of  Polish 
infantry,  which  had  remained 
faithful  to  him,  to  return  to  War¬ 
saw  ;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
he  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  took 
their  departure  for  the  frontiers, 
“  recommending  all  establishments, 
property,  and  persons,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Polish  nation.” 

The  Polish  nation,  in  the  mean 
time,  as  it  was  very  doubtful  in 
what  light  Nicholas  I,  emperor  of 
Russia,  would  regard  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  had  been  adopted  in 
the  name  of  Nicholas  I.  king  of 
Poland,  occupied  themselves  busily 
in  preparing  for  resistance,  if  he 
should  determine  to  treat  them  as 
rebels.  General  Klopicki  was 
named  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  and  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  regular  and  respect¬ 
able  force.  All  the  Polish  regiments 
joined  the  cause  of  the  provisional 
government — for  such  it  was  in 
reality.  Divided  and  mutilated  as 
Poland  now  was,  it  seemed  a  hope¬ 
less  prospect  for  a  portion  of  it 
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to  look  forward  to  an  unassisted 
struggle  against  tlic  gigantic  might 
of  Russia,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  had  only  to  move,  in 
order  to  crush.  To  this  was  to 
be  added  the  apprehension,  that 
Austria  and  Prussia,  naturally 
fearing  lest  their  portions  of  Po¬ 
land  would  be  endangered  if  that 
of  Russia  was  redeemed,  would 
unite  with  the  latter  in  putting 
down  at  once  the  first  efforts  of 
resistance.  But  Poland  prepared 
for  the  contest,  if  it  should  come, 
with  a  stout  heart :  it  was  a  coun¬ 
try  that  had  always  been  military, 
and  the  military  organization,  which 
the  Russians  had  kept  up,  now  told 
in  its  favour.  To  secure  energy 
and  promptitude  in  directing  the 
measures  which  might  be  neces¬ 
sary,  after  the  example  of  old 
Rome,  in  times  of  great  public 
danger,  they  invested  Klopicki 
with  the  powers,  and  honoured 
him  with  the  title,  of  “  Dictator.” 
Even  in  assuming  this  office,  which 
was  to  endure  till  the  Chambers 
of  the  Diet,  which  were  convoked 
for  the  18  th  of  December,  could 
be  assembled,  the  dictator  dis¬ 
claimed  any  design  on  the  part  of 
Poland,  of  throwing  off  its  king, 
or  of  demanding  any  thing  more 
than  to  enjoy,  under  that  king, 
an  independent  national  existence. 


with  the  free  constitution  which 
had  once  been  promised.  “  The 
Poles,”  said  he,  in  the  proclamation 
in  which  he  announced  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  office,  “  The  Poles 
know  how  to  be  faithful  ;  and 
when  all  Europe  abandoned  him 
before  whose  victorious  eagles  the 
nations  had  prostrated  themselves, 
the  Polish  battalions,  firm  in  the 
hour  of  reverses,  never  ceased  till 
the  last  moment  to  range  them- 
selves  around  the  fallen  conqueror. 
But  in  the  present  instance  the 
power  of  evil  had  overstepped  all 
bounds ;  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
vey  the  language  of  truth  to  the 
head  of  the  state ;  flatterers,  greedy 
of  rewards,  and  prodigal  of  calum¬ 
nies,  gave  us  every  day  new  chains 
instead  of  liberty. — Never  was  in¬ 
surrection  more  legitimate  !  No  ; 
the  king  himself  will  be  forced 
to  admit  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
when  he  comes  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  abused  !” 

Two  commissioners  were  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to 
attempt  to  arrange  some  terms  of 
compromise.  But  the  emperor 
refused  to  listen  to  their  repre¬ 
sentations,  and  issued  proclama¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  threatened  to 
inflict  on  the  Poles  the  most  severe 
punishment  for  what  he  described 
as  “  their  horrid  treason.” 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Spain. — Proceedings  of  the  Government  consequent  on  the  French 
Revolution — Abolition  of  the  Salic  Law — Plots  of  the  Car  lists— 
Banishments  from  Madrid — The  Refugees  assemble  on  the  Frontier , 
and  prepare  to  invade  Spain — Dissensions  among  their  Leaders — 
Mina  elected  Commander-in-chief — Valdez  and  his  Officers  refuse 
to  submit  to  him — Valdez  enters  Spain  alone ,  with  a  small  body 
of  Men ,  and  is  not  well  received  by  the  People — The  Royalist 
Forces  advance  against  him — Mina  enters  Spain  to  support  him — 
Both  Bodies  are  attacked  in  the  vicinity  of  Irun,  and  compelled  to 
Retreat  into  France — Escape  of  Mina — On  retiring  into  France , 
the  Co?istitutionalists  are  disarmed ,  and  sent  farther  into  the 
Interior — They  Protest  against  this. — Portugal. —  Continuance 
of  State  Prosecutions ,  and  condition  of  the  State  Prisoners — Death 
of  the  Queen-Mother — Spirited  conduct  of  the  Corporations  of 
Lisbon — Financial  Operations — Installation  of  the  Regency ,  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Donna  Maria ,  at  Terceira. — Italy-. — Death  of  the 
Pope — Death  of  the  King  of  Naples. — Greece. —  The  Crown  of 
Greece  offeree. I  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg — Finally  declined 
by  him. 


The  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  France  were  of  a 
kind  which  threatened  not  to  he 
limited  in  their  influence  to  the 
country  in  which  they  had  occur¬ 
red,  but  to  excite,  by  the  success¬ 
ful  example  which  had  been  set, 
scenes  of  a  similar  nature  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  No  kingdom 
was  supposed  to  be  more  obnoxious 
to  this  influence,  or  to  stand  more 
in  need  of  political  regeneration, 
than  Spain.  The  embers  of  a 
former  constitutional  party  were 
believed  to  be  still  abundant  and 
glowing,  though  concealed  ;  the 
vengeance  of  the  government  had 
filled  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
with  Spanish  refugees,  who  were 
now  ready  to  hasten  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  to  aid  and  guide  the  popular 
ferment  which  was  expected  im¬ 
mediately  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 


One  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon  had  fallen ;  the  other,  it  was 
thought,  must  necessarily  follow. 
Nay,  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  French  government  might 
be  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
popular  opinion  in  favour  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  that  the  Spanish  con¬ 
stitutionalists  would  not  be  left  to 
their  own  unaided  efforts.  The 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  Portugal, 
at  the  establishment  of  the  charter 
in  the  latter  country,  had  shewn 
how  much  may  be  done  to  aid  a 
party  in  a  neighbouring  state, 
without  breaking  off'  the  formal 
relations  of  peace  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  that  party  may  be 
opposed.  A  revolution  in  Spain 
was  treated  as  an  event,  which  no 
precautions  on  the  part  of  jealous 
and  suspicious  despotism  could 
prevent. 
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Those,  who  thought  so,  knew 
little  of  Spain,  and  not  much  of 
the  men  from  whose  genius  this 
regeneration  was  expected.  Fer¬ 
dinand  received  with  alarm  the 
intelligence  of  the  new  revolution 
in  France,  and  the  dethronement 
of  his  relation ;  but  he  did  not 
hurry  into  any  uncommon  or  ex- 
travagant  measures  of  precaution. 
The  sources  of  danger  were  mani¬ 
fest — the  excitement  of  a  popular 
feeling  within,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  refugees  from  without.  The 

o  t 

latter  had  to  be  waited  for,  and  he 
could  only  increase  his  forces,  and 
strengthen  the  garrisons  on  the 
frontiers.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  existing 
system  for  repressing  the  former, 
and  in  itself  it  was  a  danger  of 
infinitely  less  magnitude  than  in 
countries  less  accustomed  to  con¬ 
tented  ignorance.  Ferdinand’s  na¬ 
tional  guard— -his  royalist  volun¬ 
teers  and  militia — were  not  the 
admirers  of  a  citizen-king  sur¬ 
rounded  with  republican  institu¬ 
tions  that  was  a  monster  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  conceptions. 
They  were  the  devoted  worship¬ 
pers  of  simple  arbitrary  power, 
such  as  they  had  it  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  had  been  the  tools  of 
the  most  extravagant  of  all  parties, 
the  apostolical.  The  events  of 
France  caused  much  less  sensation 
in  Madrid  than  had  been  expected  ; 
the  public  tranquillity  was  not  for 
a  moment  interrupted  ;  all  antici¬ 
pations  of  popular  commotions  were, 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  mi¬ 
serably  disappointed*  The  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  examination  of  all 
strangers  on  the  frontiers  was  in¬ 
creased  ;  a  new  and  more  severe 
decree  was  issued  against  the  press, 
while  the  government  gazette  gave 
full  details  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  France,  taking  its  information 


indifferently  from  all  the  papers 
of  the  French  metropolis.  The 
government  knew  that  such  details 
would  sound,  in  the  ears  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  as  a 
history  of  heinous  crimes.  The 
minister,  Calomarde,  addressed  to 
the  royal  courts,  and  the  archbi¬ 
shops  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom, 
a  circular,  containing  the  royal 
portraiture  of  the  Parisian  insur¬ 
rection  :  “  The  factions,  after  pro¬ 
scribing  the  august  dynasty  which 
had  rendered  the  kingdom  of  F ranee 
happy  and  powerful,  loudly  cry 
out  for  the  whole  fruit  of  their 
victory,  and  require  from  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  the  entire 
abolition  of  hereditary  rights ;  that 
there  should  no  longer  exist  a  pri¬ 
vileged  religion  ;  that  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  support  of  its  mi¬ 
nisters  should  cease  to  be  a  charge 
on  the  state,  and  be  left  to  the 
charity  of  the  public ;  that  the 
municipal  and  provincial  author¬ 
ities,  and  those  who  command  the 
military  force,  should  be  elected 
by  purely  democratical  means ; 
that  the  high  functionaries  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  loyalty  to  their 
unfortunate  king,  or  by  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  institutions  preservative 
of  legitimacy,  should  be  either 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
or  deprived  of  all  political  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  the  magistrates, 
who  dispensed  justice  from  the 
tribunals,  should  be  stripped  of 
their  functions.  These,  and  simi¬ 
lar  demands,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  future  condition  of  this  great 
nation,  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
than  that  which  awaits  it,  and 
make  Spain  tremble,  on  account 
of  her  propinquity,  and  the  state 
in  which  she  was  left  by  the  last 
civil  commotion.”  Spain,  he  told 
them,  had  learned  from  very  re¬ 
cent  experience,  that  revolution, 
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a  monstrous  crime  when  it  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  a  great  evil  even  when 
it  failed,  leaving  behind  it  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  governing 
very  despotically  to  prevent  its  re¬ 
currence.  “If  revolution  succeed 
in  destroying  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  force  of  government 
without  finding  a  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  she  proceeds  to  give  law  to 
the  sovereign — to  overthrow  the 
altars — to  sacrifice  the  ministers  of 
religion— to  destroy  the  hierarchy 
— to  attack  the  rights  of  property 
• — and  to  inundate  the  country 
with  blood  and  horror,  as  she  did 
in  the  years  from  1820  to  1828, 
an  epoch  during  which  the  prime 
movers  of  those  scandalous  pro¬ 
ceedings  amassed  their  fortunes, 
leaving  us  the  entire  loss  of  our 
colonies,  the  ruin  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  industry,  the 
payment  of  immense  sums  due 
from  good  faith  and  justice,  to 
those  who  contributed  towards  our 
pacification,  and,  what  is  more  un¬ 
fortunate  still,  the  sad  necessity 
of  employing  measures  of  rigour 
to  re-establish  peace  and  good 
order.”  The  king,  his  master, 
however,  felt  secure  against  every 
danger  in  the  fidelity  of  “  the  ge¬ 
neral  mass  of  Spaniards,  animated 
by  a  religious  and  passionate  love 
for  their  king,  and  their  salutary 
monarchical  institutions,  and  in  the 
aid  of  a  numerous  royalist  militia, 
a  loyal  and  compact  force,  which 
revolutionists  would  be  unable  to 
conquer  in  any  point  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  where  their  despair  may 
drive  them  to  begin  their  attempts, 
even  though  they  choose  those 
parts  which  are  not  defended  by 
the  troops  of  the  line” — and  the 
king  was  in  the  right.  He  fol¬ 
lowed,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  other  European 
powers,  in  not  provoking  collision 


by  any  obstinate  refusal  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  new  government  and 
dynasty  of  France. 

While  thus  preparing  against 
danger  from  without,  it  appeared 
that  a  more  immediate  attack 
threatened  the  government  from 
within,  but  from  doctrines  just  the 
reverse  of  constitutional.  More 
arbitrary  than  even  Ferdinand, 
was  the  powerful  party  of  the 
Carlists  ;  they  had  long  regarded 
the  cabinet  as  not  much  better 
than  moderate  or  constitutional, 
but  their  great  object  was,  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition,  to  all  the  omnipotence 
which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the 
abolition  of  that  formidable  body 
— a  restoration  to  which  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  alwavs  refused  to  con- 
sent,  knowing  perhaps  that  it  would 
be  formidable  even  to  royalty,  and 
knowing  certainly,  that  he  could 
not  restore  the  Inquisition  and  re¬ 
tain  its  property.  The  Carlists, 
in  fact,  were  the  party  of  the 
church ;  they  had  taken  their  ap¬ 
pellation  from  the  king’s  brother, 
Don  Carlos,  whose  views  and  prin¬ 
ciples  were  supposed  to  be  their 
own,  the  more  especially  as  it  was 
any  thing  but  certain  that  they 
would  have  refused  to  compass  their 
ends  by  giving  him  the  crown  in¬ 
stead  of  his  brother.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  great  influence  ;  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  whose  wealth  lavished  lar¬ 
gesses  with  unsparing  hands,  they 
were  the  most  formidable  body  in 
the  nation  ;  and  it  was  even  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  with  the  royal  volun¬ 
teers,  their  influence,  or  that  of 
the  king,  was  the  more  powerful. 
On  former  occasions,  the  disturb¬ 
ances  and  insurrections  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  had  been  clearly  enough 
traced  to  their  intrigues.  On  de¬ 
tection,  they  allowed  their  instru- 
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ments  to  be  dragged  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  and  the  gibbet ;  the  heads, 
which  had  guided  them,  were  too 
powerful  to  be  touched.  Their 
dislike,  or  distrust,  of  the  king’s 
government  was  aggravated,  in 
the  present  instance,  by  a  measure 
injurious  to  the  future  interests  of 
their  nominal  chief.  The  infant 
Don  Carlos  was  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  throne ;  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  crown  was  subjected 
to  the  Salic  law ;  no  daughter  of 
the  reigning  king  could  interrupt 
its  descent.  The  new  queen  of 
Ferdinand  was  about  to  make  him 
a  father ;  and  Ferdinand,  to  secure 
the  crown  to  his  own  children, 
whether  they  should  be  male  or 
female,  determined  to  revoke  the 
Salic  regulation.  The  Carlists, 
and  all  who  were  in  their  interest, 
were  kept  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  intended  measure ;  they  had 
no  notice  of  the  blow  till  it  was 
struck.  They  first  learned  the 
design  from  the  proclamation  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  of  the  decree 
by  which  it  was  executed.  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  foresight  was  justified. 
The  infant,  with  which  the  queen 
presented  him,  was  a  daughter. 

The  irritation  of  the  Carlists  be¬ 
trayed  them  into  hasty  plots,  which 
were  revealed  or  detected  before 
they  were  ripe  for  execution.  On 
the  24<th  of  September,  a  number 
of  royalist  volunteers  assembled  at 
their  quarters,  and  commenced  the 
cry  of  “  Death  to  the  Ministers !” 
—-“Long  live  Charles  V!”  (the 
king’s  brother) ,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  a  concourse  of  women, 
composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of 
the  people,  and  collected  for  the 
purpose.  The  party  was  headed 
by  the  drum-major.  Immediate 
intelligence  of  the  disturbance 
was  conveyed  to  M.  Carvajal, 
their  commandant -general,  who 
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instantly  proceeded  to  the  palace 
to  lay  before  his  Majesty  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  had  occurred. 
Prompt  measures  were  adopted  ; 
the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbance 
were  at  once  secured,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  confessions  of  some 
of  those  who  were  arrested,  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  others  were  ap¬ 
prehended.  On  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  thirty  royalists,  of  a  far  more  re¬ 
spectable  class,  were  taken  up  in  a 
house  to  which  they  had  repaired  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  measures 
to  attain  the  same  object,  and,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  muskets  and  ball- 
cartridges  were  said  to  have  been 
found.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
the  royalists  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  poured  into  Madrid  in  great 
numbers,  to  assemble  at  a  grand 
review,  but  they  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  home  without  delay.  Madrid 
was  immediately  filled  with  the 
guards  and  troops  of  the  line, 
between  whom  and  the  royalist 
volunteers  there  was  very  little 
harmony.  The  latter  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  place  at  the 
palace,  but  thrice  the  number  of 
guards  were  stationed  in  their 
vicinity.  Several  individuals  of 
distinction  were  forthwith  banish¬ 
ed  from  the  capital,  as  implicated 
in  the  plot.  Among  them  were 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  the  ex¬ 
general  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  M.  Eiro, 
formerly  minister  of  Finance;  Eli- 
zalde,  a  councillor  of  state ;  Gon¬ 
zales,  formerly  superintendant-ge- 
neral  of  the  police  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  arrested  was  a  great 
number  of  persons  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  church. 
A  morning  or  two  afterwards,  the 
prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Basilio 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with 
his  throat  cut.  It  had  been  proved 
that  some  days  before  a  quantity  of 
arms  had  been  carried  to  the  con- 
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vent;  and  it  was  said,  that  to  pre¬ 
vent  disclosures  which  might  com¬ 
promise  some  very  high  personages, 
the  prior,  of  whose  silence  fears 
were  entertained,  was  thus  put  out 
of  the  way.  The  plans  of  the 
conspirators,  if  they  were  ascer¬ 
tained,  were  not  made  public  ;  hut 
their  general  object  was  plainly  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  proclamation,  secretly 
printed,  and  circulated  throughout 
Madrid,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in 
which  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  succession  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
was  treated  as  a  declaration  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  against  Ferdinand,  and  the 
nation  was  called  to  proclaim  Don 
Carlos  immediately. 

“  Royalists  !  —  Divine  Provid¬ 
ence  has  just  manifested  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  by  the  birth  of  an 
Infanta  to  our  present  ruler,  that 
the  august  personage  to  whom 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  right  and 
justice  belongs  ought  to  be  at 
once  acknowledged.  Our  beloved 
Charles  should  be  forthwith  pro¬ 
claimed  the  sovereign  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  as  he  is  already  of  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  every  well-intention¬ 
ed  Spaniard;  and  Ferdinand  VII 
should  be  made  to  abdicate  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  person  who  alone  is 
worthy  to  be  our  king.  Let  us 
unite,  then,  and  with  one  voice 
evince  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be 
made  the  cat’s-paw  of  a  vile  court, 
whose  only  object  is,  to  plunge  our 
country  into  ruin.  Let  us  set  the 
example  to  the  provinces,  and  be 
the  first  to  deserve  the  protection 
of  the  prince  in  whose  favour  hea¬ 
ven  itself  has  declared.” 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  plots 
of  the  Carlists  had  scarcely  subsid¬ 
ed,  when  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  constitutional  refugees,  in  hos¬ 
tile  guise,  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
was  announced.  The  government 
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had  prepared  the  kingdom  for  their 
appearance  by  a  decree,  which  could 
not  be  called  cruel  because  it  ordain¬ 
ed  that  all  armed  rebels  found  in 
the  Spanish  territory  should  be  put 
to  death.  All  who  should  abet 
them  in  their  rebellion,  by  counsel 
or  correspondence,  or  by  furnishing 
them  with  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  or  provisions,  were  to  be 
treated  as  traitors.  The  civil  and 
corporate  authorities  of  any  part  of 
the  territory  on  which  those  armed 
rebels  might  appear  were  to  trans¬ 
mit  notice  of  the  event  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  governor  of  the  district,  an 
hour  and  a  half  per  league  being 
allowed  for  transmitting  the  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  punishment  of  neg¬ 
lecting  this  provision  was  to  be  a 
fine  of  1,000  ducats,  and  six  years 
service  in  the  gallies  of  Africa ,  if 
the  neglect  proceeded  from  mere  in¬ 
attention  !  but  if  it  arose  from  fa¬ 
vourable  dispositions  to  the  rebels, 
the  penalty  was  death.  To  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  any  of 
the  refugees,  inferred  a  fine  and 
two  years  imprisonment;  to  harbour 
a  rebel,  a  fine  and  four  years  of 
the  gallies.  As  to  the  refugees 
themselves,  the  police  was  instant¬ 
ly  to  transmit  to  the  frontiers  and 
sea-ports  a  minute  description  o 
those  perverse  emigrants,”  who  had 
been  sentenced  for  political  offences  : 
and  whoever  of  them  should  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  though  unarmed,  was 
forthwith  to  be  condemned  to  death. 
The  king  provided  for  the  worst  by 
the  most  singular  decree  that  ever 
received  the  signature  of  a  sove¬ 
reign.  He  had  formerly  abrogated 
all  that  had  been  done  under  the 
brief  constitutional  regime  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  exacted  from  him  by  com¬ 
pulsion  :  he  now  provided  before¬ 
hand,  that,  if  the  constitutionalists 
should  succeed,  every  thing  was 
to  be  considered  as  compulsory. 
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The  decree  bore,  “  That,  if,  in  the 
course  of  events,  a  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country  should 
take  place,  and  that  such  change 
should  affect  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  king,  all  his  acts  under 
such  a  regime,  particularly  those 
of  a  constitutional  tendency,  should 
be  considered  as  resulting  from 
coercion,  and  therefore,  at  a  favour¬ 
able  period  be  abrogated  as  illegal 
and  invalid.”  The  publication  of 
this  decree  was  said  to  have  been 
prevented  by  the  interference  of 
the  foreign  ministers.  Triumphant 
liberals  must  have  been  greater 
blockheads  than  ever  professed  con¬ 
stitution-mongers  commonly  are,  if, 
with  such  a  warning,  they  had  al¬ 
lowed  themselves,  in  the  day  of 
their  success,  to  use  Ferdinand  as 
an  instrument  for  doing  any  thing. 

The  refugees  in  the  mean  while 
had  approached  the  frontier.  The 
revolution  in  Paris  had  set  them  all 
in  motion,  and  had  brought  them 
together  in  the  French  capital  from 
every  country  of  Europe.  The 
first  thing  they  did  was,  to  appoint 
a  provisional  junta  of  government, 
for  what  purpose  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  It  consisted  of  four  persons, 
named  Isturiz,  Vadillo,  Calatrava, 
and  Sancho,  who  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  Bayonne,  to  enter  upon 
their  duties,  or  to  be  ready  to  enter 
upon  them,  so  soon  as  a  footing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
should  be  gained.  At  Bayonne,  in 
Pau,  and  in  other  places  along  the 
frontiers  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and 
Catalonia,  was  collected  the  invad¬ 
ing  army.  It  consisted  of  the  re- 
fugees,  some  Italians  and  Portu- 

o  y 

guese,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
recruits  who  had  been  raised  in 
Paris.  The  object  of  their  assem¬ 
bling  Was  not  concealed:  France 
was  allowing  an  invasion  of  a 
friendly  power  to  be  prepared  with¬ 


in  her  territory.  Her  government, 
in  truth,  dared  not  interfere,  at  the 
moment,  to  check  an  enterprise 
which  would  have  found  favour 
with  the  populace  of  Paris.  After¬ 
wards,  but  not  till  the  plan  had 
failed,  she  did  interpose,  and  both 
ordered  the  refugees  away  from  the 
frontier  towns,  and  separated  those 
of  different  countries  from  each 
other.  But  the  invading  army  was 
not  calculated,  either  by  its  num¬ 
bers  or  by  its  ecpiipment,  to  occasion 
Ferdinand  much  uneasiness.  Many 
of  the  refugees  were  unarmed ;  al¬ 
most  all  the  recruits  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  they  departed,  when 
they  found  neither  money,  nor 
equipments,  nor  a  commissariat  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Not  more  than  a 
thousand  men  seem  ever  to  have 
entered  Navarre.  The  direct  pur¬ 
poses  of  invasion  they  were  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  to  accomplish ;  and 
they  could  expect  even  temporary 
success,  only  by  entering  a  country 
the  population  of  which  was  ready 
to  join  their  banner.  But  here, 
too,  they  had  proceeded  in  gross 
ignorance  of  what  they  were  about. 
Not  only  had  they  established  no 
communications  with  the  interior, 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
any  degree  aware  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  to  he  received. 
A  thousand  men  invading  Spain 
must  have  expected,  if  they  were 
not  madmen,  to  have  found  rein¬ 
forcements  in  Spain.  In  Spain 
scarcely  a  man  joined  them  :  on 
what  sort  of  calculations  had  their 
hopes  been  founded  ? 

To  all  this  was  added  the  most 
absurd  and  self-interested  spirit  of 
disunion.  The  movement  was  to 
be  a  military  one.  The  very  first 
requisite  was  the  appointment  of  an 
absolute  military  leader  to  arrange 
and  conduct  the  operations,  and 
direct  every  motion  of  the  different 
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bodies  prepared  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  provisional  junta,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  in  dividual  re¬ 
fugees,  concurred  in  raising  Mina  to 
this  uneasy  honour  ; — and  certain¬ 
ly  there  was  no  man  in  their  ranks, 
whose  name  and  services  ought 
to  have  carried  greater  weight,  or 
to  have  procured  more  readily  the 
submission  of  his  companions.  But 
such  submission  is  never  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  on,  when  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled.  While  some  of  thegeneials 
acquiesced  willingly  in  Mina’s  as¬ 
suming  the  command,  others,  and 
of  no  small  reputation,  were  un¬ 
willing  to  become  subordinate  to 
any  man,  and  determined  to  act 
independently  of  his  authority. 
T  he  principal  of  these  dissentients 
were  colonels  Valdez,  de  Pablo,  and 
Vigo,  the  former  a  bold  and  dash¬ 
ing  officer,  who  had  gained  a  name 
by  his  attempt  on  Tarifa,  but  with 
as  little  of  the  caution  and  pru¬ 
dence  required  to  command,  as  of 
the  inclination  to  obey. 

Negotiations  followed,  to  recon¬ 
cile,  if  possible,  not  these  jarring 
interests,  but  those  dissensions  of 
mere  self  love,  and  to  give  time 
to  the  Spanish  government,  from 
whom  the  open  movements  of  those 
bodies  of  men  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  to  bring  up  its  troops  and 
royal  volunteers,  in  great  force,  to 
the  threatened  points  of  attack. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  Mina  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Valdez  (they 
were  both  at  Bayonne)  requesting 
a  distinct  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  they  were  to  act  together, 
and  whether  there  was  to  be  only 
one  head  ?  <e  Whether  obeying  as 
a  soldier,”  said  he,  “  or  command¬ 
ing  as  a  general,  I  shall  march 
with  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the 
liberty  of  our  country;  our  union 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  attain 
that  object.  I  believe  that  the 
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same  idea  will  be  entertained  by 
your  patriotism,  and  that  the  col¬ 
lective  co-operation  of  all  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  most  speedy  realiza¬ 
tion.  I  consider  a  centre  of  action, 
and  the  sole  direction  being  placed 
in  one  hand,  as  indispensable.  To 
operate  in  an  isolated  manner  would 
be  only  weakening  our  power,  and 
exposing  ourselves  to  partial  re¬ 
verses,  which  we  ought  to  avoid, 
as  well  as  causing  our  compromised 
brethren  many  persecutions  and 
misfortunes  ;  for  all  this  would  in¬ 
finitely  delay  the  triumph  of  a  just 
cause,  and  possibly  ruin  it  entirely. 
All  this  will  be  set  right  if  we 
operate  with  one  common  accord. 
I  therefore  request  you  to  give  me 
a  categorical  and  speedy  answer, 
that  I  may  accordingly  go  on  with 
my  labours.”  The  answer  of  Val¬ 
dez  amounted  to  this  ;  that,  among 
his  followers,  and  attendant  leaders, 
was  to  be  found  the  union  which 
Mina  sought ;  that  Mina  might 
join  them,  if  he  chose,  but  that 
they  would  not,  on  his  account, 
alter  any  of  their  plans :  “  We,” 
meaning  thereby  himself  and  his 
partisans,  “  Possess  that  union 
which  alone  can  produce  a  happy 
result.  If,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  of 
your  patriotism,  and  from  your 
promises,  you  sincerely  desire  the 
same  thing — if  you  choose  to  em¬ 
ploy,  for  the  sake  of  our  country 
and  liberty,  your  influence,  your 
resources,  and  your  person — I  am 
ready  to  combine  with  you  my 
efforts  whenever  you  please,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  same  be  not  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  prior  engagements  which 
f  have  contracted  with  my  com¬ 
panions,  nor  do  I  any  longer  delay 
the  desired  declaration.”  A  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  consisted  of  mutual  threats 
and  reproaches,  and  only  widened 
the  breach.  Valdez  accused  Mina 
[U  2] 
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of  having  kept  back,  when  the 
former  was  ready  at  the  head  of 
3,000  men  to  have  entered  Portu¬ 
gal  at  the  time  of  the  usurpation  of 
Don  Miguel.  He  reproached  Mina 
with  keeping  up  an  understanding 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  de¬ 
clared  that  he  suspected  him  of 
treason,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  all  this,  he  had  determined  to 
enter  Spain  the  first,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  general.  Mina,  in  return, 
threatened  to  have  him  tried  as 
soon  as  the  affair  commenced,  and 
to  have  him  shot  if  he  did  not 
strictly  obey  the  orders  which  he 
(Mina)  should  transmit  to  him. 
Under  such  miserable  auspices  was 
this  most  miserable  attempt  about 
to  open. 

Valdez  executed  his  purpose. 
On  the  14th  of  October  he  began 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  by  crossing 
the  frontier  of  Navarre  at  Urduch, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  no 
one  made  to  exceed  800  men,  and 
which  more  accurate  accounts 
brought  down  to  about  one  half  of 
that  number.  He  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  more  in  the  style  of  an 
approaching  conqueror  than  of  a 
promised  deliverer.  Those  only 
would  be  treated  as  enemies,  he 
said,  who,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  should  oppose  his  progress  : 
“  the  arm  of  the  law  alone  shall 
punish  the  other  delinquents,” 
which  could  only  mean  that,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  meant  to  take  exemplary 
vengeance  on  all  who  had  been  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  unconstitutional  Fer¬ 
dinand,  or  should  look  coldly  on 
the  enterprise  of  colonel  Valdez.* 


*  The  proclamation  issued  by  Mina 
before  crossing  the  frontier  was  in  a 
more  moderate  tone — but  it  spoke  of 
constitutions  to  a  people  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  all  attempts  at  establishing  such 
things  as  sacrilegious  crimes.  [See  page 
378,  Public  Documents,] 


On  the  15th  he  advanced  to  Zugar- 
ramurdi.  He  was  there  attacked 
by  a  body  of  royalists  under  general 
Juanito,  and  part  of  his  troops 
were  driven  hack  ;  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rallying  them,  and  main¬ 
taining  his  position.  That  po¬ 
sition,  however,  was  becoming 
every  day  more  certainly  one  of 
destruction.  He  had  counted  on 
desertions  from  the  royalists  — 
they  were  too  scanty  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ;  he  had  trusted  to  the  good 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants — they 
received  him  with  no  cordiality. 
From  6,000  to  8,000  royal  troops 
were  closing:  around  him  and  his 
400  or  500  men :  he  had  main¬ 
tained  no  communications,  even 
with  his  companions  behind  him. 
To  relieve  him,  Mina  crossed  the 
frontiers,  in  the  same  direction,  on 
the  20th  of  October.  His  troops 
did  not  exceed  500  men.  Along 
with  him  were  generals  Butron, 
Lopez  Banos,  O’Donnell,  Sancho, 
and  colonel  Tautegui,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  El 
Pastor,  or  The  Shepherd,  from  the 
occupation  which  he  had  follow¬ 
ed,  previously  to  becoming  a  sol¬ 
dier  during  the  peninsular  war. 
On  the  21st  he  took  up  a  position 
on  the  heights  of  Vera,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Irun,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  hill  of  St.  Marcial. 
El  Pastor,  with  a  body  of  100 
men,  was  sent  forward  to  Irun, 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
small  garrison  which  defended  that 
post. 

Mina  seems  to  have  been  too 
wise  to  have  entertained  any  idea, 
seeing  how  matters  actually  stood, 
and  the  little  cordiality  with  which 
he  and  his  companions  were  re¬ 
ceived,  of  penetrating  into  the 
interior.  He  had  taken  his  nosi- 
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tion  with  the  intention  of  being 
near  enough  Valdez  to  assist 
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him  in  case  of  necessity.  He  knew 
the  strength  of  the  royalist  army, 
which  was  close  at  hand ;  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to 
Valdez,  sending,  at  the  same  time, 
a  great  proportion  of  his  small 
band,  under  general  Butron,  to 
cover  the  retreat  which  it  was 
plain  Valdez  would  be  compelled 
to  make,  and  which  it  was  to  be 
supposed  he  would  be  wise  enough 
to  begin.  General  Butron  had  an 
interview  with  colonel  Valdez, 
and  informed  him,  that  the  enemy 
would  surprise  them,  unless  they 
made  good  their  retreat  in  time. 
Valdez  would  not  believe  the 
truth  of  this  intelligence,  alleging 
that  he  had  received  far  more  cor¬ 
rect  information  from  his  confi¬ 
dential  scouts.  The  value  of  his 
intelligence  was  soon  ascertained. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  presented  a 
very  formidable  array.  Instead  of 
detached  guerillas,  or  small  living 
columns,  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  a  series  of  battalions  of  regu- 
far  troops  were  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  troops  of  general 
Blander,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  Fournay, 
Santos,  Ladron,  and  Juanito, 
were  advancing  together,  to  sur¬ 
round  and  annihilate  the  small 
band  of  the  constitutionalists. 

Valdez  resolved  to  engage  the 
enemy,  instead  of  retreating  be¬ 
fore  such  superior  force.  In  a 
short  time  a  brisk  lire  commenced 
between  his  200  men,  and  the 
foremost  detachment  of  the  enemy. 
Valdez  himself  behaved  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  and  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  station  at  the 
bridge  of  Vera  for  a  long  time. 
But  new  forces  were  continually 
coming  in  sight,  and  no  exertions 
could  avail  in  so  unequal  a  eon- 
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test.  After  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  still  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  fire.  At  this  moment  a 
body  of  above  1,000  men  advanced 
on  the  right,  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  off  the  only  direction  by 
which  the  retreat  could  be  effect¬ 
ed.  Mina  saw  the  danger,  and  his 
cavalry,  consisting  of  thirty  horse¬ 
men,  charged  the  division  of  the 
enemy  that  was  intercepting  the 
retreat.  The  attack  was  so  reso¬ 
lute,  that,  despite  the  immense  in¬ 
equality  of  numbers,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  many  of  the 
enemy,  taking  a  chief  and  some 
men  prisoners,  and  throwing  the 
whole  body  into  confusion.  Ano¬ 
ther  division  of  royalists  was 
observed  rapidly  advancing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  first.  To  prolong  the 
contest  under  such  disadvantages 
would  have  been  unavailing ;  the 
order  was  given  for  a  retreat  into 
France;  and  this  movement  was 
performed  with  less  disorder  and 
confusion  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action.  The  great  majority 
of  the  patriots  effected  their  en¬ 
trance  into  France,  as  soldiers 
m  possession  of  their  arms.  Their 
loss  amounted  to  about  100  men 
in  all — counting  the  slain,  wound¬ 
ed,  prisoners,  and  those  who  were 
missing:. 

Mina  beheld  the  conflict  from 
the  heights  of  St.  Marcial,  at¬ 
tended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
the  bulk  of  his  little  army  being 
engaged  under  El  Pastor  and  Bu¬ 
tron.  His  own  escape  was  now 
the  only  object  to  occupy  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  was  attended  with 
no  common  difficulty.  The  coun¬ 
try  swarmed  with  royalists  intent 
on  intercepting  the  fugitives.  As 
it  came  to  be  known  that  all  the 
other  refugees  of  name  had  re¬ 
crossed  the  frontier,  but  that  Mina 
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was  still  in  the  mountains,  tlieir 
vigilance  was  quickened  by  the 
prospect  of  what  would  have  been 
esteemed  by  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
so  invaluable  a  prize.  The  royal¬ 
ists  beset  every  passage  of  the 
mountains,  and  prowled  indefati- 
gably  into  every  dell.  The  few 
attendants,  who  still  accompanied 
the  general,  dispersed,  that  they 
might  provide  for  their  safety 
more  easily  than  by  remaining 
united  in  a  body.  Mina  was  left 
alone  with  an  aide-de-camp,  a 
priest,  and  a  servant.  He  wander¬ 
ed  about  the  mountains  in  the 
most  destitute  condition,  hourly 
expecting  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  sometimes  escap¬ 
ing  by  very  unexpected  accidents. 
It  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  a 
body  of  royalists  had  descried 
them  where  flight  was  impossible. 
Mina,  leaving  his  companions, 
went  to  meet  the  advancing  party. 
Having  come  up  to  them,  he  asked 
of  the  officer — “To  what  division 
does  this  detachment  belong  ?  ” 
The  captain  was  surprised  at  such 
a  question,  put  with  perfect  cool¬ 
ness  and  confidence.  He  did  not 
know  Mina,  and  remained  a  few 
seconds  in  suspense,  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  the  man  who  addressed 
him  in  so  commanding  a  tone. 
Mina,  feigning  to  fall  into  a  rage, 
exclaimed  in  a  more  haughty  and 
impatient  manner — “  Sir,  I  ask 
you  to  whom  does  this  troop  be¬ 
long  ?”  The  question  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  oath. —  The  cap¬ 
tain’s  confusion  increased,  and 
fancying  that  he  was  addressed  by 
some  superior  chief  of  the  royalist 
army,  he  submissively  answered— 
“  This  detachment  belongs  to  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Juanita.” — “  Well,  then,” 
returned  Mina  forthwith,  “  what 
brings  you  hither  ? — hasten  to 


join  your  division.”  The  officer  de¬ 
murring  to  obey  this  order,  Mina 
returned  fiercely — “Sir,  what  do 
you  mean  by  not  obeying  imme¬ 
diately?  Go,  Sir,  or  depend  upon 
it  I  shall  report  your  conduct!” 
The  royalist-officer  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  shew  of  opposition,  but  made 
his  bow,  and  followed  the  com¬ 
mand  so  sharply  given.  The 
general  and  his  attendants  after- 
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wards  took  refuge  in  an  obscure 
cavern, situated  in  a  retired  anddis- 
mal  ravine.  There  they  remained 
in  concealment,  until  an  opportu¬ 
nity  should  offer  for  their  escape. 
The  royalists  were  very  actively 
engaged  in  scouring  the  forest,  and 
every  spot  around,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  They  sent  shepherds  ram¬ 
bling  about,  sounding,  their  horns 
that  Mina,  deceived  by  the  wel¬ 
come  note,  might  he  tempted  to 
quit  his  concealment  to  request 
succour.  The  stratagem  was 
adroitly  put  in  practice,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Bloodhounds  were 
then  procured  and  let  loose,  that 
they  might  scent  out  the  intended 
victims.  The  hounds  went  on  in 
their  pursuit  with  fearful  preci¬ 
sion  :  and  the  unfortunate  men 
were  on  the  point  of  being  disco¬ 
vered,  when  two  stags  suddenly 
started  from  their  repose,  crossing 
in  the  direction  of  the  hounds. 
This  incident  saved  the  lives  of 
Mina  and  his  companions,  for  the 
dogs  naturally  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  stags.  After  much 
adventure  and  much  hardship,  lie 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  in 
safety  across  the  frontier  into 
F  ranee. 

The  small  parties  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  penetrate  into  Arra- 
gon  and  Catalonia,  had  no  better 
success.  They  were  too  ridicu¬ 
lously  weak  to  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  by  force :  even  had  they 
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been  stronger,  they  found  tire 
royalist-officers  every  where  pre¬ 
pared,  and  overpowering  bodies  of 
royalist-troops  ready  to  oppose 
them  ;  and  no  where  did  they  tind 
recruits  and  encouragement  among 
the  inhabitants.  On  every  point 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  only  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  rashness,  their  dis¬ 
sensions,  and,  apparently,  utter  in¬ 
capacity  for  all  ordinary  calculations. 

On  every  point  the  invasion 
had  failed — the  only  result  that 
rationally  could  be  expected 
from  an  enterprise  so  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  means  of  information,  of 
foresight,  of  union.  The  re¬ 
fug  ees,  as  they  recrossed  the  fron¬ 
tier,  were  disarmed  by  the  French 
authorities — for  France  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  listen  to  the  urgent 
and  well-founded  remonstrances  of 
the  Spanish  government,  which  had 
received  the  minister  of  the  new 
dynasty,  against  allowing  her  soil 
to  be  made  the  scene  of  military 
preparations  against  a  friendly 
power.  Besides  being  disarmed, 
they  were  ordered  to  remove  to 
Bourges,  farther  in  the  interior, 
the  officers  receiving  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  of  money  for  the  journey.  In 
all  this  there  was  nothing  but  what 
the  law  of  nations  imperiously  re¬ 
quired;  but  the  refugees,  though 
compelled  to  obey,  protested  against 
the  order,  on  the  ground — 1  st.  That 
a  body  of  officers,  chiefs,  and  gene¬ 
rals,  were  treated  like  vagrants,  in 
being  passed  from  place  to  place  on 
vagrant  allowances.  2.  That  in  a 
free  country,  like  France,  they  were 
prevented  from  choosing  their  place 
of  residence,  and  were  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  particular  district,  like 
prisoners  of  war.  3.  That  they 
were  prohibited  from  exercising 
their  right  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  by  a  govern¬ 
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ment  established  on  the  overthrow 
of  that  of  the  Bourbons.  4.  That, 
the  invasion  of  a  French  army 
having  overthrown  their  constitu¬ 
tion  in  1823,  they  were  entitled  to 
some  compensation  from  the  party 
in  power,  who  were  opposed  to  that 
invasion.  And  5thly,  That,  having 
received  a  kind  of  encouragement 
from  the  French  authorities  at  first, 
they  were  now  treated,  under  a 
more  liberal  ministry,  with  increas¬ 
ing  harshness,  after  having  made 
great  sacrifices,  and  been  reduced 
to  extreme  distress,  by  the  failure 
of  their  first  enterprise.  They 
therefore  protested  against  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  ministry,  and 
appealed  to  the  patriot  heart  of 
the  French  king. 

In  Portugal,  not  even  the 
French  revolution  struck  out  a 
single  spark  of  excitement  or  com¬ 
motion  ;  although  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  it  was  allowed  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  people  of  Portugal 
in  only  a  strangely  mutilated  shape. 
The  government  printed,  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  the  de¬ 
crees  which  cost  Charles  X  his 
throne ;  but  not  a  syllable  was 
said  of  the  consequences  to  which 
they  had  led.  Don  Miguel, — still 
cut  off  from  direct  communication 
with  European  sovereigns,  except 
his  brother  of  Spain — continued,  by 
means  of  his  special  commissions,  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  subjects  for 
his  political  suspicions,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  wants  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  Blood  had  ceased 
to  flow,  but  a  more  terrible  and  lin¬ 
gering  destruction  was  insured  to 
his  victims  by  the  continued  re¬ 
moval  of  them  to  the  servitude  of 
the  African  settlements.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  about  fifty 
persons,  whose  only  offence  was 
that  of  being  suspected  of  being 
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political  mal-contents,  were  shipped 
off  for  Angola.  Though  of  good 
families,  and  respectable  characters, 
they  were  chained  up  with  the 
most  abandoned  ruffians,  robbers, 
and  assassins,  doomed  to  the  same 
punishment  for  their  crimes.  To 
revive  the  horrors  of  a  slave-ship 
in  the  middle  passage,  they  were 
stowed  away  in  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass  possible,  in  a  vessel  heavily 
laden  with  stores  for  the  colony, 
and  the  best  places  were  assigned 
to  the  malefactors,  leaving  the  more 
deadly  and  pestilential  births  to 
magistrates,  members  of  the  cortes, 
and  other  reputable  persons,  the 
victims  of  their  own  loyalty,  or  of 
their  master’s  suspicions.  Out  of 
respect  to  their  former  station,  and 
pity  for  their  present  sufferings, 
these  men  for  some  time  had  been 
spared  the  fatigues  of  hard  labour ; 
but  the  superintendant  received 
orders  to  discontinue  this  misplaced 
lenity. 

The  political  prisoners  confined 
in  the  dungeons  at  Lisbon,  were 
scarcely  less  fortunate.  Trials  they 
could  not  obtain ;  when  declared 
innocent,  they  could  not  gain  their 
liberty.  Those  who  were  confined 
ii  the  castle  of  St.  Julian,  under 
the  tyranny  and  caprice  of  Telles 
ordao,  presented  to  Miguel  a  pe- 
tion  against  their  jailor,  in  which 
they  thus  stated  some  of  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  their  situation. 

‘c  The  prisoners  of  the  Tower  of 
St.  Julian  have  been  lodged  in  the 
worst  cells— -subterraneous,  dark, 
exposed  to  rain  and  all  weathers,  and 
so  damp  that  it  has  frequently  been 
necessary  to  strew  the  ground  with 
furze,  to  enable  them  to  walk  on 
it.  They  have  occupied  Nos.  130, 
131,  132,  which  being  only  nine 
yards  long,  and  three  yards  wide, 
are  crowded  witli  such  a  number  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  such  a 


degree  as  to  cause  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions  and  other  complaints.  Among 
these  sufferers  are  the  Spanish 
bishop.  Dr.  Diego  Munoz  Torrero, 
Dom.  Ant.  Pinho,  and  J.  Ant. 
Cansado ;  these  latter  being  already 
declared  innocent  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  one  of  these  cells  a  com¬ 
plete  inundation  has  occurred  more 
than  once, leaving  a  continual  damp¬ 
ness,  and  causing  a  consequent  dete¬ 
rioration  of  health.  Besides  this 
dreadful  state.  Sir,  the  governor  has 
ordered  the  windows  to  be  closed, 
to  shut  out  the  few  spans  of  light  of 
the  heavens  and  the  fresh  air,  the 
only  remaining  part  of  it  being 
from  the  fissures  of  the  door,  where¬ 
to  the  prisoners  apply  in  turn  their 
mouths,  to  breathe  particles  of  that 
air  which  the  Almighty  spreads  so 
unsparingly  to  all  animals  and 
living  beings.  Another  cell,  called 
the  principal  one  from  below,  is 
also  inhabited,  and  so  dark,  that,  at 
ten  o’clock  a.m.,  let  the  sun  be  as 
brilliant  as  possible,  six  lights  will 
not  suffice  to  lighten  it,  being 
twenty  steps  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Such,  Sir,  has  been 
the  habitations  of  your  petitioners, 
not  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  but 
for  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
three  months  ;  whereas,  several 
other  better  cells  are  occupied  by 
only  three  or  four  prisoners. 

“  From  the  description  of  the 
dungeons,  we  pass  to  that  of  the 
treatment  and  of  victuals.  We  beg 
to  state  to  your  majesty,  that  the 
latter  have  frequently,  and  on  pur¬ 
pose,  remained  exposed,  at  the  gate 
of  the  prison,  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  in  order  to  spoil 
them ;  that  we  are  obliged  to  take 
them  all  from  one  house  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  at  an  enc'~ 
mous  expense ;  that  three  or  four 
times  salt  water  has  been  given  for 

our  drink,  provisions  in  a  state  of 
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corruption,  mixed  up  with  gravel 
and  pepper  by  tlie  ensign  Maia, 
and — which  exceeds  the  belief  of 
any  human  being — with  stinking 
dirt.  The  governor,  in  manifest 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  offending  the  laws  of 
nature,  has  ordered  sick  prisoners 
into  solitary  confinement  in  dun¬ 
geons  without  any  light  whatever, 
damp,  filled  with  vermin,  without 
either  water,  bed,  or  even  victuals, 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
Minoso  and  Elpidio  Soares  among 
others.  In  April  last,  Bern.  Luis 
Fernandes  was  confined  for  ten 
days  in  one  of  these  dungeons.” 

The  complaints  of  these  misera¬ 
ble  men  were  poured  into  the  ear 
of  Miguel  in  vain.  Not  even  the 
death  of  his  mother,  who  had 
been  blamed  for  much  of  this 
cruelty,  and  who,  at  last,  was  called 
to  her  account,  made  any  change  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  disposition 
which  her  maxims  and  her  conduct 
had  already  deadened  to  the  beauty 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  Telles 
Jordan,  and  Bastos,  formerly  minis¬ 
ter  of  police,  now  of  the  interior, 
two  of  the  worst  instruments  of  Mi¬ 
guel's  despotism,  had  been  named 
to  their  offices  by  her  dictation.  It 
was  imagined  they  would  fall,  when 
the  influence  which  had  protected 
them  was  withdrawn.  But  they 
had  served  long  enough  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  favour  of  their  master’s 
kindred  disposition,  and  their 
power  seemed  rather  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  than  shaken.  Bastos,  soon 
afterwards,  added  the  ministry  of 
the  marine  to  that  of  the  interior. 
Yet  that  there  was  in  Lisbon  a 
capacity  of  resisting  unjust  power, 
if  people  could  only  have  been 
brought  tofeeltlie  injuries  of  others 
as  their  own,  or  had  lived  under 
freer  forms  long  enough  to  feel  the 


loss  of  them  as  a  personal  depriva¬ 
tion,  was  manifest  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  occurrence.  The  corporation 
of  Trades  have,  for  a  long  time, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  nominating 
twenty-four  deputies  to  represent 
their  body  in  the  Senado,  or 
Municipality.  These  twenty-four 
also  elect  one  of  their  number  to 
be  judge  of  the  people  ;  and  this 
judge  has  the  right  of  admittance 
at  all  times  to  the  king,  and  to 
command  all  the  doors  of  the  palace 
to  open  to  him  by  a  single  blow  of 
his  staff.  These  deputies  and  their 
chief  (O.  Juiz  de  Foro)  having 
presented  themselves  at  Queluz, 
without  wearing  the  medal  with 
Don  Miguel’s  effigy,  were  sent 
away  under  various  pretences,  and 
set  down  as  mal-contents.  Their 
election  was  annulled  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  command  of  the  prince,  who 
enjoined  the  corporations  to  meet 
again,  and  proceed  to  a  new  elec¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  the  first 
having  been  obtained  by  undue  and 
reprehensible  fraud.  The  same 
ordinance  appointed  as  president  of 
the  election,  a  magistrate  well 
known  for  his  violent  principles, 
and  upon  whom  the  court  relied 
for  influencing  a  choice  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  its  views.  The  corpo¬ 
rations,  consistingof  between  7,000 
and  8,000  persons,  were  then  re¬ 
assembled  ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  president,  they 
re-elected  the  same  twenty-four 
deputies,  who,  in  their  turn,  nomi¬ 
nated  for  judge  of  the  people,  the 
same  person  who  had  met  with  the 
affront  at  Queluz,  and  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  prince. 

The  finances  were  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion.  The  revenue  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficed  for  the  household  expenses, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  troops; 
and  the  necessity  of  removing  dis- 
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content  far  from  the  latter,  on 
whom  so  much  depended,  drove 
Miguel  to  all  manner  of  desperate 
expedients.  He  brought  out  a 
loan  for  25,000,000  of  francs,  to 
be  paid  in  twenty-live  years,  at 
the  rate  of  500,000  francs  every 
six  months.  Nobody  would  touch 
it  in  Lisbon ;  tricks  were  tried 
to  give  it  a  name  in  foreign 
markets ;  but  no  monied  man 
would  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Miguel  and  his  securities.  In 
fact,  the  branches  of  revenue 
offered  as  securities  for  the  loan, 
were  already  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated,  or,  like  almost  all  the  other 
branches  of  revenue,  anticipated 
for  several  years  to  come.  His 
next  expedient  was  both  unjust, 
and  mischievous  to  himself.  It 
was  determined  to  fund  all  the 
floating  debt  of  the  commissariat, 
accumulated  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Portugal,  up  to  the  30th 
of  June,  in  the  consolidated  stock  of 
the  country.  This  debt  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  held  a  sacred  one, 
and  liquidated  monthly  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  fund  provided  for  the  purpose, 
it  being  considered  most  essential 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  com¬ 
missariat,  on  which  the  subsistence 
of  the  troops  depended,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  preservation  of  order. 
Necessity,  however,  compelled  the 
government  to  disregard  this  pru¬ 
dent  consideration,  and  also  the 
still  more  inevitable  one,  that  it 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  higher 
in  all  future  contracts.  In  the 
mean  time  the  various  tradesmen, 
who  had  sent  supplies  to  the  com¬ 
missariat,  were  brought  into  great 
distress  by  wanting  their  money, 
for  the  stock  scarcely  yielded  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  real  claim. 

Part  of  the  Portuguese  navy  was 
employed  in  attempting  to  block¬ 
ade  Terceira,  where  the  regency, 


in  the  name  of  the  young  queen, 
was  still  ruling,  but  the  blockade 
was  very  ineffectually  maintain¬ 
ed.  Miguel  made  it  a  pretext, 
however,  for  seizing  some  English 
merchant  vessels  as  having  been 
guilty  of  violating  it.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  the  remonstrances  of 
the  English  consul ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  threat  of  force  being  used 
reached  him,  the  pretended  prizes 
were  instantly  delivered  up  to  the 
owners. 

The  regency  of  Terceira  was 
formally  installed  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  marquis  of  Palmella 
and  councillor  Guerreiro  having 
arrived  at  the  island  on  the  15th, 
with  the  decree  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil  to  that  effect.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regency  were,  the  mar¬ 
quis  Palmella,  councillor  Guerreiro, 
and  count  Villa  Flor,  who  in  the 
preceding  year  had  so  triumphant¬ 
ly  defeated  the  Portuguese  expe¬ 
dition.  In  this  decree,  the  empe¬ 
ror  made  no  pretension  to  resume 
the  rights  to  the  throne  of  Por¬ 
tugal  which  he  had  renounced  by 
his  abdication  ;  he  professed  to  act 
only  in  the  character  of  tutor  and 
guardian  to  his  daughter,  the  queen, 
in  whose  favour  he  had  abdicated; 
and  he  characterised  Miguel  as 
being,  what  he  truly  was,  a  per¬ 
jured  and  usurping  rebel,  who, 
“  in  manifest  abuse  of  my  confi¬ 
dence,”  said  the  emperor,  tff  and 
with  the  not  less  manifest  breach 
of  the  obedience  and  fidelity  which 
in  the  most  public  and  solemn 
manner  he  repeatedly  promised  by 
word  and  oath  to  me  as  his  lawful 
sovereign  andjting,  and  moreover 
contrary  to  his  formal  recognition 
of  my  aforesaid  dear  and  much- 
beloved  daughter,  Donna  Maria  II. 
as  reigning  queen,  in  virtue  of  my 
abdication,  with  whom  in  that 
quality  he  solemnly  contracted  es- 
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pousals,  lias  revolted  in  the  said 
kingdoms,  calling  himself  and 
causing  himself  to  be  called  king  and 
sovereign  thereof,  whereby  he  has 
suppressed  the  office  of  lieutenancy 
and  regency  which  I  delegated  to 
him,  usurped  a  crown  to  which  he 
has  no  title,  and  overthrown  the 
institutions  which  were  granted 
by  my  sovereign  and  legitimate 
authority,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  and  securing  the  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  the  said  king¬ 
doms,  which  institutions  he  had, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  sworn  faith¬ 
fully  to  maintain,  and  cause  to  be 
maintained.”  As  these  events  had 
produced  a  situation  of  affairs  for 
which  the  public  jurisprudence  of 
Portugal  had  not  provided ;  as 
there  was  not  in  Portugal  any  go¬ 
vernment  which,  to  supply  the 
legislative  forms,  could  legitimately 
convoke  a  new  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  re-constitute  a  Chamber 
of  Peers,  now  almost  extinct  by 
the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  members ;  as  it 
was  only  from  his  daughter,  the 
legitimate  reigning  queen  (he,  as 
her  guardian  and  natural  protector, 
supplying  what  was  defective  in 
her  age),  that  the  remedy  could 
proceed  therefore,  “  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  guardian  and  natural 
protector  of  my  dear  and  much- 
beloved  daughter,  Donna  Maria 
II.  aforesaid,  I  have  thought  lit 
to  create  and  appoint  a  regency, 
which  in  her  royal  name  shall 
rule,  govern,  and  administer  the 
kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Algarves, 
and  their  dominions,  and  shall  in 
them  fulfil  and  cause  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  carried  into  effect  my 
decree  of  the  3rd  of  March  of  last 
year,  and  cause  her  legitimate  and 
imprescriptible  rights  to  be  in  every 
other  manner  preserved  and  re¬ 
spected.” 


In  Italy,  the  preceding  year 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  death 
of  a  pope,  and  so  was  the  present. 
Pius  VIII,  who  had  been  elected 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1829;  died 
in  the  beginning  of  December. 
His  pontificate  of  twenty  months 
was  disturbed  by  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  which,  accompanied  as  it 
was,  not  merely  by  a  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State,  but 
with  a  legislative  degradation  of 
Christianity  to  the  same  level  with 
infidelity,  could  not  but  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  an  evil  eye  and  a  troubled 
bosom  by  the  court  of  Rome.  His 
holiness,  however,  had  not  placed 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  useless 
opposition,  and  had  continued  to 
maintain  his  relations  with  the  new 
government. 

Another  Italian  sovereign  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  death  of  Francis 
I,  king  of  Naples,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  six  years.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  II. 
a  young  prince,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  whose  acces¬ 
sion  was  accompanied  by  many 
expressions  of  popular  satisfaction. 
In  the  proclamation  in  which  he 
announced  his  accession,  he  assured 
the  people  that,  knowing  that  the 
power  placed  in  his  hands  had 
been  only  deposited  there  for  use¬ 
ful  purposes,  they  would  find  him 
immediately  apply  himself  to  every 
thing  which  might  secure  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  subjects,  and  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  country.  “  As 
there  cannot  exist  any  well  regu¬ 
lated  society  without  a  right  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice, 
this  will  be  another  object  towards 
which  our  ardent  solicitude  will 
be  directed.  We  wish  our  tribu¬ 
nals  to  be  as  many  sanctuaries, 
which  may  never  be  profaned  by 
intrigues,  unjust  pretensions,  or 
any  worldly  consideration  or  hu« 
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man  interest.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  all  our  subjects  are  equal,  and 
we  will  take  care  that  justice  shall 
be  administered  to  all  without  par¬ 
tiality.  Finally,  the  department 
of  finances  claims  our  particular 
attention,  because  it  gives  life  and 
activity  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
We  are  aware,  that  there  are  in 
that  department  deep  wounds  to 
be  healed,  and  that  our  people  ex¬ 
pect  some  alleviation  in  the  bur¬ 
thens  which  have  created  troubles. 
We  are  ready  to  make  all  kinds  of 
sacrifices  to  attain  that  end.  We 
hope  that  every  one,  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  his  power,  will  imitate  our 
example,  in  order  to  restore  to  this 
kingdom  the  prosperity  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  de¬ 
sires  of  all  virtuous  and  good  men.” 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
reign,  was  to  break  up  some 
of  the  royal  preserves  which  had 
been  maintained  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  king,  and  to  restore 
to  agriculture  the  land  which  they 
occupied. 

The  administration  of  Greece, 
during  the  present  year,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Capo  d’Istrias  and 
his  partisans;  but  the  allied  powers 
were  occupied  in  attempting  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  its  govern¬ 
ment.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
France,  had  determined  that  the 
sultan  should  be  deprived  of  that 
suzerainete  over  the  Greek  pro¬ 
vinces  which  the  treaty  ot  Adri- 
anople  had  secured  to  him  ;  they 
had  resolved  that  Greece  should 
be  a  state  completely  independent, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  formalities 
of  political  existence ;  and  that  the 
frontier  line,  bounding  on  the 
north  the  territory  to  be  comprised 
within  it,  should  ascend  the  As- 
propotamos  from  its  mouth,  tra¬ 


verse  the  lakes  Angelo,  Vrachori, 
Saurovitza,  and  mount  Artolina, 
and  run  along  mount  Oxas,  the 
valley  of  Calouri,  and  mount  Gita, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  in 
the  gulf  of  Zeitun.  Being  the 
creators  of  the  new  state,  they 
assumed  a  right  to  determine  on 
its  form  of  government ;  the  form 
which  they  preferred,  was  of  course 
the  monarchical ;  and,  as  a  king 
was  to  be  provided,  the  nomina¬ 
tion  necessarily  fell  to  them. 

The  three  Courts,  to  avoid  occa¬ 
sion  of  mutual  jealousies,  excluded 
from  the  competition  all  princes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  royal  families  of  any 
of  them.  The  new  Crown  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  prince  John  of  Saxony  : 
he  declined  it ;  several  candidates 
were  passed  over  in  favour  of  the 
pretensions  of  prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg;  and  in  the  month 
of  January,  England,  Russia,  and 
France,  concurred  in  offering  him 
the  sovereigrntv.  After  the  affair 
had  been  brought  to  this  stage, 
Leopold,  who  had  been  previously 
eager  enough  for  the  prize,  began 
to  bargain  for  new  conditions,  as 
the  terms  of  his  acceptance;  and 
expressed  his  desire  to  have  the 
island  of  Candia  included  in  his 
dominions.*  The  formal  offer  to 


*  The  following  is  a  Letter  from 
lord  Aberdeen  to  prince  Leopold, 
dated  January  31,  1830  : — - 

“  Your  royal  highness,  by  a  perusal  of 
the  protocols  of  the  conferences,  has 
already  become  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  agreed  to  by  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  three  powers,  respect¬ 
ing  the  final  settlement  of  Greece,  and 
the  nomination  of  your  royal  highness 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  state. 
The  official  communication  will  be  made 
to  your  royal  highness  whenever  the 
protocols  shall  be  signed,  and  will, 
therefore,  take  place  without  delay. 
But  before  I  join  with  my  Russian  and 
French  colleagues,  in  transmitting 
these  documents  to  your  royal  highness, 
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him  of  the  hereditary  sovereignty 


I  feel  myself  compelled  to  advert  to  the 
observations  made  to  me  by  your  royal 
highness  when  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  call  here  yesterday  morning. 

“  If  I  accurately  collected  the  import 
of  these  observations,  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  testified  a  disinclination  to  accept 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  unless  the 
island  of  Candia  should  be  added  to  the 
new  state.  And  your  royal  highness 
desired  that  this  feeling  should  be  made 
known  by  me  to  his  Majesty’s  servants. 

“  Your  royal  highness  will  permit  me 
to  repeat  the  expression '  of  the  un¬ 
feigned  surprise  with  which  you  must 
have  perceived  that  I  yesterday  received 
this  communication.  That  your  royal 
highness  is  free,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  passed,  to  decline  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Greece,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
— that  your  royal  highness  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  sufficient  reasons  for  changing 
your  mind  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
deny  ;  but  I  beg  most  respectfully  to 
submit  to  your  royal  highness,  that  the 
exclusion  of  Candia  from  the  Greek- 
state  cannot  offer  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  such  a  decision. 

“  The  protocol  of  the  22nd  of  March 
was  surreptitiously  published  in  the 
Augsburg  Gazette ,  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August  last.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  journals  of  other  countries,  and 
was  generally  received  and  commented 
upon  throughout  Europe.  This,  there¬ 
fore  was  the  only  information  or  guide 
which  your  royal  highness  could  have 
possessed,  when  you  formed  the  desire 
of  obtaining  the  Greek  principality. 
By  this  protocol  the  island  of  Candia  is 
not  only  excluded  from  the  limits  of  the 
state,  but  the  prince  is  rendered  a 
vassal  and  tributary  to  the  sultan. 
These  provisions  were  drawn  up  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
London  ;  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  which  could,  indeed,  hold  out 
any  other  prospect.  They  received  an 
additional  confirmation  from  the  10th 
Article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  by 
which  Russia  imposed  upon  the  Porte 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  protocol 
of  the  22nd  of  March.  This  conven¬ 
tion,  although  certainly  not  binding 
upon  England  and  France,  could  not 
fail,  in  some  degree,  to  sanction  the 
stipulations  of  the  protocol. 

“Tt  is  true,  that  discussions  have 


of  Greece,  with  the  title  of  “ So- 


taken  place,  especially  of  late,  with  the 
view  of  withdrawing  the  Greek  state 
from  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan. 
The  course  of  events  during  the  last 
year,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  have  rendered  the  allies  more  de¬ 
sirous  of  accomplishing  this  intention, 
acting  in  the  interest  both  of  the  Porte 
and  of  the  new  state,  as  well  as  in  the 
hope  of  more  effectually  securing  the 
general  repose  of  Europe.  It  is  only  at 
a  very  recent  period  indeed,  that  the 
three  powers  have  been  able  so  to  con¬ 
cert  measures,  as  to  place  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  important  object  within 
their  reach. 

“But  in  all  these  discussions  tiie 
island  of  Candia  has  never  been  men¬ 
tioned,  nor  has  any  change  in  its  destin¬ 
ation  been  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

“  When  your  royal  highness  solicited 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  king 
of  France  in  promoting  the  object  which 
you  had  in  view,  and  which  his  Majesty 
finally  promised  on  the  20th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  there  was  unquestionably  no  men¬ 
tion  whatever  made  of  Candia. 

“  In  the  interviews  between  your 
royal  highness  and  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  after  your  return  to  England,  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  which  en¬ 
sued,  and  while  the  duke  was  employed 
in  removing  various  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  your  royal  highness’s  per¬ 
sonal  situation,  not  a  syllable  was 
uttered  respecting  Candia. 

“  Last  Wednesday  morning,  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  attending  your  royal 
highness  at  Marlborough-house,  your 
royal  highness  certainly  adverted  to  the 
subject  for  the  first  time  ;  but  this  was 
without  even  hinting  at  the  possibility 
of  the  island  of  Candia  being  included 
by  the  allies  in  the  territory  to  be  as¬ 
signed  by  them  to  the  new  state.  The 
proposition  of  your  royal  highness  was 
confined  to  the  notion  of  some  future 
negotiation  with  the  Porte  of  an  ami¬ 
cable  nature,  by  which  the  Turkish 
government  might  be  induced,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  to  cede  the 
island  to  your  royal  highness.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  observing  at  the  time,  that 
the  cession  of  Candia  was  quite  a  sepa¬ 
rate  transaction  ;  that  Greece,  under  an 
independent  prince,  might  undoubtedly 
enter  into  any  negotiation  with  the  Porte 
for  this  or  any  other  object;  that  it  was 
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vereign  Prince/’  bore  date  the  3rd  of  February,  1830,  and  was  signed 


not  possible  for  me  to  say  in  what  light 
the  transaction  might  be  viewed  by  this 
country,  as  its  character  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  effected,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  it  was  attended  ;  but 
that  I  could  say  with  truth,  that  the 
elevation  of  your  royal  highness  to  the 
head  of  the  Greek  state  would  go  far  to 
remove  the  jealousy  which  would  other¬ 
wise  exist,  if  Candia  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  any  other  than  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  I  was  certainly  quite  unprepared 
for  the  sentiments  expressed  by  your 
royal  highness  yesterday,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  this  subject ;  and  not  until 
after  his  Majesty’s  assent  bad  been 
signified  to  the  nomination  of  your 
royal  highness.  However  these  senti¬ 
ments  may  accord  with  the  political 
objects  of  persons  in  this  country,  by 
whom  your  royal  highness  may  have 
been  advised,  I  think  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  how  little  such  a  course  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  real  dignity  and  consist¬ 
ency  of  your  own  character. 

“  I  apprehend  that  the  three  powers 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  your  royal  highness.  After 
much  difficulty  and  unavoidable  delay, 
they  have  agreed  upon  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  most  desirable  plan  for 
the  final  settlement  of  Greece.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  your  express  desires,  they 
have  also  agreed  to  make  an  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  to  your  royal  highness,  and 
have  done  so  in  a  manner  which,  how¬ 
ever  well  deserved,  may  be  considered 
as  highly  flattering.  But  they  will  ex¬ 
pect  "an  adherence  to  the  terms  of  this 
proposal ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
any  conditional  acceptance  of  the  oiler 
will  be  considered  as  a  virtual  refusal  of 
that  sovereignty  which,  up  to  yesterday 
morning,  they  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  Royal  Highness  was  am¬ 
bitions  of  possessing.” 

Prince  Leopold’s  answer,  dated  Clare¬ 
mont,  Feb.  3,  1830,  was  as  follows: — 

<c  My  dear  Lord, -From  your  Lordshi  p’s 
letter,  dated  January  30th  (31st),  and 
received  yesterday  morning,  T  find  that 
there  exists  between  you  and  myself  a 
difference  of  conception  on  a  very  im¬ 


p  rtant  point.  The  transactions  be¬ 
tween  Government  and  myself  contained 
till  now  no  more  than  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  different  stages  of  my  no¬ 
mination,  and  matters  concerning  my 
domestic  affairs.  Still  it  seems  from 
your  Lordship’s  letter,  that  Government 
thinks  .  me  by  that  unconditionally 
bound  to  the  contents  of  a  protocol 
which  I  never  saw  before  the  30th  inst. 
[nl t.]  and  which,  when  I  saw  it,  I  had 
only  time  to  glance  over.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  was  throughout  led  to  expect, 

“  1.  That  the  protocol  to  be  signed 
would  not  only  contain  a  formal  offer, 
but  an  ample  and  specific  statement  of 
what  I  have,  even  at  this  moment,  no 
precise  notion,  viz.— what  Greece  was 
to  be. 

“2.  Thaton myreceiving  the  protocol, 
1  should  not  only  be  at  full  liberty  to  ask 
any  and  every  explanation  on  any  one 
point-  contained  therein,  but  finally  to 
give  such  conditional  or  unconditional 
answer  as,  on  mature  reflection,  I  should 
think  proper. 

“  The  ground  on  which  I  held  these 
expectations  is,  that  the  formal  offer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece  must  neces¬ 
sarily  make  me  a  party  to  the  treaty  to 
he  concluded,  and  though  I  conceive 
that  my  right  of  free  agent  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  made,  through  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  a  very  limited  one,  I  never 
thought  of  giving  up  that  right  so  far 
as  to  he  precluded  from  objecting  to 
any  point  which,  in  the  treaty  to  he 
made,  I  might  consider  fatal  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cause  I  am  to  undertake. 
From  these  very  reasons  I  thought  my¬ 
self  not  entitled  to  make  any  observa¬ 
tions  on,  or  objection  to,  any  point  likely 
to  he  contained  in  the  protocol  before 
a  formal  offer  had  been  made ;  and  T 
consider,  therefore,  the  observations 
made  to  your  Lordship  about  Candia,  on 
the  30th  of  January,  even  now  as  pre- 
mature.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
position  in  your  lordship’s  letter,  that 
the  exclusion  of  Candia  from  the  Greek 
state  cannot  offer  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  my  deciding  against  the  whole 
thing,  I  beg  to  repeat  it  to  your  lord- 
ship,  that  I  cannot  imagine  any  effectual 
mode  of  pacifying  Greece  except  it  be 
included  in  the  new  state. 

“I  think  I  have  now  answered  the  ge¬ 
neral  import  of  your  lordship’s  letter, 
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by  the  ministers  of  the  three 


and  it  remains  for  me  to  dwell  on  some 
passages  in  it  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
misconception  on  some  incidents.  In 
consequence,  I  must  decline  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  I  have  formed  the  desire  of 
obtaining  the  Greek  sovereignty  only 
on  information  contained  in  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Gazette.  Whatever  my  thoughts 
about  Greece  may  have  been  some  time 
back,  the  resolution  to  undertake  it, 
provided  it  could  be  made  practicable 
to  me,  dates  no  further  back  than  the 
conversation  Lord  Stuart  had  with  me 
on  the  subject  in  Paris. 

“  I  beg  further  to  state  distinctly  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  never  solicited  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  king  of 
France  for  this  object.  His  Majesty 
spoke  to  me  in  my  audience  of  leave,  of 
his  own  accord,  stating  it  to  be  his  wish 
that  a  previous  offer  should  be  made  to 
Prince  John  of  Saxony,  but  that  in  case 
ofa  refusal  on  the  part  <5f  that  prince,  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  that  it  should 
l)e  offered  to  me.  These  were  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  s  very  words.  There  was  on  this 
occasion  certainly  nothingsaid  ofCandia, 
nor  do  I  think  the  general  turn  of  the 
conversation  allowed  the  mentioning  of 
sue!)  a  particular.  Your  Lordship  is 
perfectly  correct,  that  in  my  interviews 
vvuh  the  duke  of  Wellington,  not  a  syl¬ 
lable  was  uttered  respecting  Candia.  I 
only  beg  to  add  to  this,  that  in  all  my 
interviews  with  the  duke,  never  a  sylla¬ 
ble  was  uttered  about  the  boundaries  the 
new  state  was  to  have. 

u  I  he  circumstances  of  having  only 
adverted  to  Candia,  in  an  interview  with 
your  Lordship  on  the  27th  of  January, 
and  that  of  having,  in  a  subsequent  in¬ 
terview  on  the  30th,  more  fully  express¬ 
ed  my  sentiments  on  that  same  subject, 
bear  a  different  construction  from  the 
one  your  lordship  pleases  to  put  upon 
it.  I  certainly  had  heard  from  general 
leport,  that  it  was  the  intention  to  ex¬ 
clude  Candia  from  the  new  Greek  state, 
but  that  nothing  was  vet  definitively 
settled  on  that  point,  and  that  it  would 
be  left  open  to  further  negotiations. 
With  tins  1  never  heard  any  thing  to 
weaken  the  general  belief,  that  the  force 
of  circumstances  would  ultimately  com¬ 
pel  the  powers  to  include  this  island  in 
the  treaty.  When  I  therefore  adverted 
to  Candia  on  the  27th  of  January,  I  did 
it  principally  with  a  view  to  ascertain 


powers  ;  it  was  transmitted  to  him 
on  the  4th,  and  a  correspondence 
ensued  between  prince  Leopold  on 
the  one  hand,  and  lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  other.  The  main  points  on 
which  his  royal  highness  insisted 
were  comprised  in  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  articles  : — 

1.  That  the  allied  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  6th 
of  July,  1827,  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  new  Greek 
State  a  complete  guarantee,  as 
well  as  the  promise  of  succour  in 
case  of  foreign  aggression. 

f<r2.  That  the  Greek  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  islands  of  Candia  and 
Samos,  who  are  to  he  restored  to 
the  Porte,  may  have  their  civil  and 
religious  position  fixed  and  ame¬ 
liorated  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
intercession  of  the  high  powers,  as 
well  as  by  a  liberal  application  of 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  that 
they  may  be  secure  from  all  vex¬ 
ation,  and  protected  against  all 
acts  calculated  to  lead  to  an  effu- 


what,  in  the  case  of  the  exclusion  of 
Candia,  would  be  the  most  likely  way 
to  pacify  it.  But  when  I  heard  that 
Turkish  arms  would  be  probably  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  doing  this,  it  be¬ 
came,  on  further  reflection,  more  and 
more  evident  to  me,  that  the  exclusion 
of  Candia  would  be  the  greatest  stumb¬ 
ling-block  to  him  who  was  to  undertake 
the  Greek  Government.  It  was  from 
this  conviction,  and  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  that  I  fully  expressed  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  this  subject  on  the  30th  of 
January. 

“  To  your  lordship’s  apprehension, 
that  the  powers  have  no  intention  what¬ 
ever  of  negotiating  with  me,  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  cannot,  till  further  confirma¬ 
tion,  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
powers,  that  lie  who  is  to  govern  the 
Greek  state,  do  enter  upon  bis  func¬ 
tions  by  an  unconditional  surrender  to 
their  dictates,  not  only  of  himself,  but 
of  those  duties  lie  contracts  the  moment 
lie  accepts  of  their  offer.” 
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sion  of  blood.  On  this  subject, 
which  is  purely  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  the  undersigned  (Prince 
Leopold)  still  reserves  to  himself 
fuller  communications  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  august 
sovereigns. 

“  3.  That  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  high  powers,  that  the  new 
frontier  to  the  west  should  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Aspropotamos,  as  far  as  the 
limits  laid  down  to  the  north  as 
those  of  the  canton  of  Vloches, 
following  from  thence  towards  the 
east  the  natural  boundary  formed 
by  the  mountains  which  join 
Mount  CEta — a  frontier  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  security  of  this  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  new  State. 

“  4.  That  the  high  powers 
may  be  pleased  to  assure  to  the 
new  Greek  State,  until  its  own 
resources  may  have  recovered  their 
vigour,  pecuniary  succours  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  wants  ;  since  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  has  only  been  able  to 
exist  up  to  the  present  time  by 
means  of  the  subsidies  which  have 
been  furnished  to  it  by  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  high  powers. 

“  5.  That  the  said  powers  may 
be  pleased  to  grant  an  aid  of 
troops  to  the  new  sovereign  of 
Greece,  until  such  time  as  he  shall 
have  been  able  to  organize  those 
which  will  be  necessary  for  him. 
That  they  may  be  pleased  to  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  number  of 
those  troops,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  time  which  they  shall  re¬ 
main  at  his  disposal,  and  to  allow 
him  some  latitude,  should  he  see 
himself  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  beyond  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time.” 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  allied 


Courts  held  a  conference  on  the 
subject,  when  the  following  re¬ 
solutions  were  adopted  : — • 

“  1st.  The  intentions  of  the 
three  Courts  are  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the 
prince,  in  regard  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  new  Greek  State  by  the 
powers  who  signed  the  treaty. 
The  other  powers  will  be  invited 
to  adhere  to  it. 

“  2nd.  The  allied  powers  can¬ 
not  admit  the  right  of  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereign- prince  of 
Greece  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Turkish  government 
exercises  its  authority  in  Candia  or 
Samos.  Those  islands  are  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte,  and  are  to  be  independent 
of  the  new  power  which  it  has  been 
agreed  to  establish  in  Greece. 
However,  the  allied  powers  hasten 
to  declare  to  prince  Leopold,  for 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  his 
royal  highness,  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  engagements  which  they  have 
contracted  by  common  agreement, 
they  consider  themselves  bound  to 
assure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Candia 
and  Samos  security  against  all  mo¬ 
lestation  on  account  of  the  part 
which  they  may  have  taken  in 
antecedent  troubles.  In  case  the 
Turkish  authority  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  manner  offensive  to  hu¬ 
manity,  each  of  the  allied  powers, 
without  however  entering  into  a 
special  and  formal  engagement  to 
that  effect,  would  deem  it  its  duty  to 
interpose  its  influence  with  the 
Porte,  in  order  to  assure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  islands  protection  against 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts. 

3rd.  The  conference  decided, 
that  there  existed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
decisions  relative  to  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  limits  of  the  new  State. 
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“  4th.  The  three  powers  have 
resolved  to  assure  to  the  new 
State  pecuniary  succours,  by 
means  of  the  guarantee  of  a  loan 
to  be  made  by  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  object  shall  be, 
to  provide  for  the  pay  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  troops,  which  the 
sovereign-prince  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  raise  for  his  service. 

“5th,  In  order  to  obviate  the 
temporary  difficulties  which  the 
sovereign  prince  might  experience 
before  the  raising  of  his  troops 
should  be  effected,  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  at  the  request  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  England 
and  Russia,  took  upon  himself  to 
consent  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
stay  of  the  French  troops  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  Greece  for  the  space  of  one 
year. 

“In  case  a  longer  stay  of  those 
troops  should  be  judged  indispens¬ 
able,  the  powers  will  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  sovereign 
prince,  with  the  view  of  complying 
with  his  wishes.” 

All  the  material  obstacles  ap¬ 
peared  now  to  have  been  removed  ; 
and  though  prince  Leopold  seemed 
disposed  to  create  some  new  diffi¬ 
culties  with  respect  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  loans  which 
the  three  allied  powers  were  to 
guarantee  respectively,  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  crown  was  considered 
as  definitively  settled.  On  the 
23rd  of  April,  the  assent  of  the 
Porte  to  the  proposed  arrangements 
was  obtained. 

On  the  2 8  tli  of  February  the 
prince  had  written  to  Capo  d’ls- 
tria  to  announce  his  acceptance 
of  the  sovereignty,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  his  future  subjects  the 
efforts  he  had  made,  and  was 
making,  to  obtain  from  the  allied 


sovereigns  as  many  advantages  as 
possible  for  the  new  State.  The 
count  could  not  regard  with  a 
favourable  eye  measures  which 
would  remove  from  his  hands  the 
power  with  which  he  was  now 
invested  ;  and  he  transmitted  to 
the  prince  letters  and  documents,* 
expatiating  on  a  variety  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
allies,  and  on  the  dissatisfaction 
which  they  had  produced  through¬ 
out  Greece. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  prince 
were  excited :  the  horrors  of  an 
embarrassed  administration,  and  of 
discontented  unruly  subjects,  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  glittering  radiance 
of  a  crown  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
illness  of  George  IV,  which  was 
likely  to  terminate  fatally,  opened 
to  him  new  prospects  ;  for  the 
uncle  of  the  immediate  heiress  pre¬ 
sumptive  of  William  the  IV — - 
the  brother  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  on  whom,  in  the  event  of 
her  daughter’s  succession,  while 
an  infant,  to  the  English  throne, 
the  regency  devolved,- — Leopold, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  personage  of 
considerable  political  importance  in 
Europe  :  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letters  from  Capo  d’lstria,  he 
wrote  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  three  allied  courts,  to  prepare 
them  for  his  rejection  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  which  they  had  tendered  to 
him.  They  endeavoured  to  change 
his  determination,  and  to  convince 
him  that  Capo  d’l stria’s  represent¬ 
ations  were  distorted  and  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  their  efforts  were  without 
success;  and,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
he  definitively  declined  the  crown 
of  Greece. 


*  See  p.  3H9, 
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CHAP.  XII. 

United  States. —  Discussions  on  the  Tariff — Commercial  Intercourse 
with  the  British  Colonies. — Brazil. — Differences  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  General  Assembly . — Buenos  Ayres. — ■  The 
Federalists  defeated,  in  the  province  of  Cordova. — Colombia. — - 
Discontents  against  Bolivar —  The  Province  of  Venezuela  separates 
from  the  Federal  Union ,  and  declares  itself  Independent  —  The  Con¬ 
stituent  Congress  assembles  at  Bogota — Bolivar  resigns,  in  opposition 
to  its  wishes — New  Constitution  of  Colombia — Bolivar  refuses  to 
he  a  Candidate  for  the  Presidency ,  and  leaves  Bogota — Decree  in  his 
favour — Act  of  the  Congress  regarding  Venezuela— Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces  declare  for  Bolivar  against  the  Government  of  Bogota.— 


M  e  x  ico. — Revolution. — C  n  i  le. 

HOME  session  of  the  Congress  of 
A  the  United  States  was  opened 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1829* 
The  principal  topic  of  discussion 
was  the  tariff  act,  imposing  alien 
duties  on  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  goods,  which  had  been,  front 
the  moment  of  its  passing,  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  violent  contention,  and  po¬ 
pular  irritation,  between  the  north¬ 
ern  and  the  southern  States.  The 
former,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
condemn  it,  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  to  the  landed  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Union,  had  expected 
some  modification  of  its  provisions 
from  the  new  President,  general 
Jackson  ■  but  the  general,  in  his 
message,  carried  the  doctrines  of 
protecting  home  productions  till 
they  can  compete  with  foreign  im¬ 
portations,  to  their  utmost  length. 

A  motion,  however,  for  re-con¬ 
sidering  the  tariff,  was  allowed  to 
so  to  a  committee  ;  but  the  com- 
inittee,  in  their  report,  maintained 
the  absolute  inexpediency  of  in¬ 
termeddling  in  any  degree  with 
the  regulations  of  the  tariff*,  justify- 
ing  their  opinion  on  these  grounds 


— That,  as  the  tariff'  was  now  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  faith  of  the 
government  was  pledged  to  its 
execution ;  that  any  interference 
would  be  premature,  as  some  in¬ 
terests  had  gained  more  by  it  and 
others  less,  and  some  of  its  provi¬ 
sions  had  proved  inefficient,  while 
the  causes  of  the  failure  were  still 
unascertained  •  that  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  its  being  tampered  with 
had  already  prevented  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital,  an  evil  which 
could  he  cured  only  by  a  resolution 
to  give  it  a  character  of  stability ; 
that,  so  long  as  any  hope  was  held 
out  of  its  being  altered,  foreign 
goods  would  continue  to  be  thrown 
in  upon  the  American  market, 
whatever  sacrifice  might  be  made  ; 
and  lastly,  that  as  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  determined  it 
should  be  maintained,  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  alter  it.  Ano¬ 
ther  attempt  was  made  by  a  bill, 
reported  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  for  reducing  and 
modifying  some  of  the  articles  in 
the  tariff;  but  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  refused  to  allow  it  to 
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be  even  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  liberal  party,  far  from 
being  discouraged,  renewed  the 
attack,  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  which 
proposed  to  admit  the  manufactures 
or  produce  of  other  nations  into  the 
union,  on  paying  a  duty  of  thirty 
per  cent ;  the  fact  being  previous¬ 
ly  asceertaind  by  the  President, 
that  the  countries,  to  which  this 
privilege  should  extend,  levied  no 
higher  import  duties  than  thirty 
per  cent  on  the  manufactures  and 
produce  of  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  such  an  enactment  would 
have  been  a  virtual  repeal  of  the 
tariff  law,  and  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  the  chief 
gainer  by  the  change,  as  the  tariff 
subjected  most  articles  of  British 
manufacture  to  higher  duties  than 
thirty  per  cent,  while  Britain  had 
not  yet  retaliated,  by  taxing  Ame¬ 
rican  produce — the  raw  materials 
of  her  manufacture — -to  the  same 
amount. 

The  bill  did  not  pass  ;  but  these 
discussions,  and  the  temper  of  the 
government,  secured  an  advantage 
of  a  similar  kind,  by  enabling  the 
executive  to  carry  a  bill  by  which 
it  brought  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion  the  questions  that  had  been 
stirred  for  many  years,  regarding 
the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies.  By  various  laws,  form¬ 
ing  the  American  non-intercourse 
acts,  the  United  States  had  laid 
alien  duties  on  colonial  produce 
brought  to  the  American  ports  in 
British  vessels.  All  the  relaxa¬ 
tions  which  of  late  years  had  been 
introduced  into  the  mercantile  code 
of  Britain,  could  obtain  no  con¬ 
cession  from  America.  Negotia¬ 
tion  had  been  fruitless :  for  she 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  being 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  foreign  countries,  but  de¬ 


manded  that,  in  her  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  colonies,  she 
should  he  placed  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  mother  country 
herself.  The  course  of  these  nego¬ 
tiations  has  been  traced  in  our  former 
volumes. *  During  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  an  act  was  passed, 
opening  the  American  ports,  for 
the  admission  of  British  vessels, 
from  the  colonies  with  the  same  Car¬ 
goes  which  might  be  brought,  and 
at  the  same  duties  that  were  pay¬ 
able,  by  American  vessels — sus¬ 
pending  the  alien  duties  on  British 
vessels  and  cargoes  — abolishing 
the  restrictions  that  had  been  im¬ 
posed  by  acts  of  Congress  on  the 
direct  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Co¬ 
lonies — accepting,  in  short,  all  the 
terms  on  which  a  British  act  of 
1825  had  offered  to  foreign  nations 
a  participation  in  her  colonial 
trade,  but  which  America  had 
hitherto  obstinately  rejected.  In 
consequence  of  this  act,  the  order 
in  council  which  had  excluded  the 
United  States  from  the  benefit  of 
the  act  of  1825,  was  recalled. 

In  South  America  decided 
symptoms  of  want  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the 
legislative  body  began  to  appear. 
When  the  former  opened  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  5  th 
of  May,  he  pointed  out  certain 
matters  as  deserving  and  requiring 
the  immediate  attention  of  the 
assembly.  These  regarded  princi¬ 
pally  the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
formation  of  a  bank,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  some  legal 
meansfor  restraining  and  punishing 
the  utter  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
The  assembly  was  very  slow  in 

*  Vol.  LXVIII.  p.  379.  Vol.  LXJX. 
p.  324. 
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approaching  all  matters  about 
which  the  emperor  was  very  ur¬ 
gent  ;  it  listened  patiently  to  tedi¬ 
ous  and  vapid  orations  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  society,  and  the  formation 
of  governments,  but  it  neither  sup¬ 
plied  money,  nor  provided  ter¬ 
rors  for  libellers.  The  four 
months,  during  which  they  sat, 
passed  over,  and  nothing  was 
done  ;  and  the  emperor,  when  he 
closed  the  session  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  dismissed  them  with 
expressions  of  marked  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  (C  I  much  regret  having  to 

.  o  o 

intimate  to  our  General  Assembly 

«< 

how  disagreeable  it  is  to  me  that 
the  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  this 
session  should  have  arrived,  with¬ 
out  any  of  those  measures  having 
been  effected  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  requires,  which 
I  had  recommended,  and  which 
the  whole  nation  hoped  from  the 
patriotism  of  its  representatives. 
It  being,  however,  my  duty,  as 
the  first  and  most  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  Brazil,  to  meet, 
with  a  prompt  and  legal  remedy, 
the  evils  that  afflict  the  country, 
and  seeing  the  urgent  and  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  of  some  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  which  remain  pend¬ 
ing,  and  of  others,  which  the  criti¬ 
cal  circumstances  in  which  Brazil 
is  placed  call  for,  I  have  resolved 
to  convoke  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  order 
that  it  may  discuss  those  subjects 
which  I  had  thought  fit  to  point  out 
to  it  in  the  speech  from  the  throned'' 

The  ascendancy  which  the  Fe¬ 
deralist  party  at  Buenos  Ayres 
had  obtained  over  those  who  were 
styled  Unitarians,  remained  un¬ 
disturbed  in  the  capital  itself. 
The  forces  of  Lavalle,  who  bad 
been  the  head  of  the  latter,  were 
disarmed  and  dispersed,  and  that 


leader  himself  retired  from  the  city. 
Whatever  heartburnings  and  re- 
vilings  there  might  be,  there  was, 
in  the  city,  no  actual  outrage  or 
conflict.  Rosas,  the  chief  of  the 
successful  faction,  and  one  of  whose 
gravest  charges  against  his  an¬ 
tagonist  Lavalle,  had  been  the  put¬ 
ting  of  general  Dorrego  to  death, 
without  even  a  court  martial,  ap¬ 
plied,  when  he  thought  it  necessary 
or  useful,  the  same  principles  of 
government,  as  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
publican  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
An  officer  of  the  name  of  Monte- 
ros  had  fallen  under  suspicion  of 
plotting  against  the  ruling  powers. 
Rosas  sent  for  him,  ordered  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp  to  escort  him 
under  arrest  to  the  barrack,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  to  Monteros  a 
paper  for  the  commanding  officer 
there,  which,  in  fact,  contained  an 
order  for  his  execution.  Arrived  at 
the  barrack,  Monteros  delivered 
the  despatch  to  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  (a  brother  of  the  governor). 
Fie  was  seized,  and  it  was  notified 
to  him  that  he  must  prepare  for 
immediate  execution,  and  he  was 
accordingly  shot.  This  act  was 
defended  upon  the  plea  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  state  of  the  country — that 
delay  was  full  of  peril — that  if 
the  criminal  had  been  brought  to 
trial,  accomplices  must  have  been 
named,  and  other  disclosures  made, 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
— that  the  governor  bad  been  in¬ 
vested  by  the  legislature  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers,  which  he  had,  in 
this  case,  used  against  a  rebel,  who 
was  intriguing  with  the  friendly 
Indians  to  make  war  upon  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  plotting  with  all  the 
discontented  to  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment,  and  plunge  the  country 
again  into  anarchy— -that  the  proofs 
against  him  were  positive,  and  that 
the  most  prudent  method  the  go- 
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vernor  could  take  was,,  to  order  his 
instant  execution.  Lavalle  could 
have  made  at  least  as  good  a  defence 
for  shooting  Dorr  ego,  who,  more¬ 
over,  had  been  seized  in  arms. 

In  some  of  the  other  provinces, 
the  fortunes  of  the  Federalists  were 
less  prosperous.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  annals  of  last  year, 
that  Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  same  name,  had  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Unitarians ;  that  ge¬ 
neral  Paz,  after  expelling  its  Fede¬ 
ral  governor  JBastos,  had  taken  the 
field,  and  defeated  the  army  of  the 
latter  party,  commanded  by  Qui- 
roga.  Quiroga  retired  to  Mendoza 
and  St.  Juan,  where  he  collected 
his  scattered  troops,  and  drew 
together  about  2,000  men,  with 
whom  he  again  marched  to  invade 
Cordova.  The  peasantry  of  the 
province  rose,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  Unitarians,  and  had 
several  rencontres  with  the  troops 
of  Paz,  not  very  bloody,  and  gene¬ 
rally  ending  favourably  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  commissioners  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  to  offer  its  media¬ 
tion  between  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  The  commissioners,  being 
Federalists,  could  scarcely  be  im¬ 
partial.  Paz  soon  detected  their 
strong  leaning  towards  their  parti¬ 
san,  Quiroga,  and  determined  not 
to  trust  them,  while  lie  amused 
them  with  the  hope  of  a  successful 
issue.  Quiroga  had  advanced  into 
the  province.  Paz  refused  the 
commissioners  a  passport  to  join 
him,  unless  he  evacuated  the  pro¬ 
vince;  but  ultimately  allowed  them 
to  proceed  towards  Quiroga’s  camp, 
with  a  message,  giving  the  latter 
two  hours  to  decide  on  evacuatina' 
the  province  of  Cordova,  or  putting 
an  end  to  the  negotiation.  With 
the  two  hours’  respite  in  their 
pockets,  the  commissioners  pro¬ 
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ceeded  to  Quiroga.  Paz,  with  all 
his  force,  followed  quietly ;  and 
while  Quiroga  and  the  commission¬ 
ers  were,  next  morning,  beginning 
to  copy,  in  due  form,  the  rough 
draft  of  a  despatch,  refusing 
Paz’s  terms,  he  attacked  them, 
chased  Quiroga  off  the  field,  dis¬ 
persed  his  cavalry,  and  took  all  his 
infantry,  artillery,  waggon-train, 
horses,  oxen,  mules,  and  money  - 
chest.  The  engagement,  or  rather 
the  surprise,  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  February.  According  to  Paz’s 
official  account,  Quiroga’s  loss 
amounted  to  1,200 prisoners;  among 
them  one  general  and  four  superior 
officers  ;  fifty  officers  killed  ;  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  700  stand 
of  arms,  a  large  quantity  of 
swords,  lances,  and  ammunition, 
ninety-six  carts,  2,000  head  of 
black  cattle,  3,000  mules,  a  great 
number  of  horses,  hour,  wine,  bag¬ 
gage,  and  some  gold  and  silver. 
The  loss  of  the  Unitarians  was  es¬ 
timated  at  thirty  men,  including 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  and  two 
captains,  killed. 

This  occurrence  had,  at  least, 
the  good  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to 
bloodshed.  Quiroga  returned  dis¬ 
consolate  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
remains  of  his  army,  which  were 
again  collected  under  colonel  Vil¬ 
la!  ane,  entered  into  a  capitulation 
with  the  victor,  obliging  themselves 
to  retire  to  tlieir  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
and  the  governments  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  were  in  arms  auainst 

o 

Cordova  and  licr  allies,  sent  depu¬ 
ties  to  meet  those  of  Cordova,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  peace  of  the 
interior. 

The  finances  continued  to  get 
deeper  and  deeper  into  confusion. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  1829,  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  meet 
the  expenditure,  had  been  greater, 
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during  that  year,  by  about  two 
millions  of  dollars,  than  it  had  been 
in  1828.  In  the  month  of  April 
of  the  present  year,  financial  affairs 
seemed  to  be  approaching  a  crisis, 
and  the  executive  let  loose  its  de¬ 
spotic  power  on  those  who  were 
thought  to  be  acting  unfavourably 
in  financial  operations.  Doubloons 
had  risen  in  value  to  1 6'5 ;  ten 
paper  dollars  were  given  for  one 
Spanish  dollar  :  all  were  in  con¬ 
sternation.  The  government  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  specie,  and  in  virtue  ol 
the  extraordinary  powers  granted 
to  it  by  the  legislature,  arrested 
several  individuals,  amongst  them 
two  or  three  money -brokers,  and 
sent  them  on  board  a  guard-ship, 
in  the  roads.  The  prisoners  were 
accused  of  having  vilified  the  go¬ 
vernment,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  money  operations.  Doubloons 
immediately  fell  to  125  and  180. 

In  Colombia,  the  insurrection 
of  Cordova,  in  the  autumn  of  1 820, 
proved  to  be  only  the  forerunner 
of  more  serious  commotions.  1  he 
jealousy  which  was  entertained  of 
the  designs  of  Bolivar,  to  clothe 
himself  with  higher  and  more  last¬ 
ing  power  than  a  republic  could 
safely  admit,  was  daily  more  widely 
circulated  and  more  readily 
believed.  Letters  of  the  Liberator 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
military  leaders  were  published,  in 
which,  while  he  expressed  his  will¬ 
ingness,  and  even  anxiety,  to  lay 
down  the  presidency,  which  exposed 
him  to  so  much  envy,  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  continuing  to  he 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  In  one  of  these  documents, 
written  to  general  Pa z,  supreme 
governor  of  Venezuela,  one  of  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  provinces  of  the  Union,  lie 
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spoke  with  great  fervour  of  the 
benefits  which  would  be  conferred 
on  Colombia,  if  certain  measures 
were  adopted,  which,  however,  be 
did  not  explicitly  detail.  “I  shall 
not  stop  to  point  them  out,”  said 
he,  “  for,  I  do  not  wish  to  incur 
that  responsibility  ;  hut  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  retain  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand.  As  the  Congress  is  one  of 
an  admirable  character,  there  is  no 
danger  in  asking  what  you  please, 
and  it  will  know  how  to  accomplish 
the  business  with  wisdom  and 
calmness.  Never  has  there  been 
so  great  necessity  as  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  since  nothing  less  is  in  de¬ 
bate  than  to  constitute  society 
anew,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  give  it  a 
new  existence.  It  would  be  well, 
in  such  circumstances,  to  take  great 
care  of  the  revolutionists  ;  because, 
under  the  pretext  of  public  opinion, 
they  may  attempt  some  crime 
which  we  ought  not  to  tolerate. 
Let  the  Congress  be  told  with  mo¬ 
deration  what  is  just,  or  what  you 
will :  but  nothing  by  deeds,  and 
even  less  by  wav  of  threatening'.  I 
do  not  desire  the  command:  but  if 
they  wish  to  wrest  it  from  me  by 
force  or  intrigue,  I  will  fight  to  the 
last.” 

Whether  with  or  without  the 
privity  of  Bolivar,  certain  it  is, 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  liberals,  his  partisans  had  not 
been  at  all  anxious  to  conceal  their 
desire  of  seeing  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  their  leader.  When  the 
general  dissatisfaction  began  to 
show  itself  by  acts,  the  minister  of 
the  interior  addressed  a  despatch  to 
general  Bermudez,  as  prefect  of 
the  district  in  which  Cumana  is 
situated,  requesting  him  to  exercise 
his  authority  to  preserve  order  and 
obedience  to  the  Jaws  in  his  de¬ 
partment.  Bermudez  replied,  that, 
when  he  received  the  ministers 
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letter,  the  people  of  Cumuna  had 
concurred  in  the  declaration  of  the 
capital  of  Caraceas,  the  chief  points 
of  which  were,  iC  separation  from 
the  government  of  Bogota,  and 
disacknowledffment  of  the  author- 

ij 

ity  of  general  Simon  Bolivar.  ’ 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  resolu¬ 
tion  he  referred  to  a  letter  from 
General  Urdaneta,  the  War  Minis¬ 
ter,  to  the  Superior  Chief  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy,  and  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  same  effect,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  himself  by  gene¬ 
ral  Pedro  Briceno  Mendez.  ' 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Bolivar  to  his  friend  general 
O’Leary:— “  There  is  an  idea  afloat, 
which  J  should  wish  you  to  turn  over  in 
your  own  mind,  and  examine  well. 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  Colom¬ 
bia,  for  me,  and  for  the  national  respect¬ 
ability,  that  a  President  be  appointed, 
and  as  for  me,  that  I  sink  into  a  simple 
generalissimo  ?  I  would  then  go  round 
and  round  the  government  as  a  bull 
goeth  round  his  herd  of  cows;  I  would 
defend  it  with  all  my  efforts,  and  with  all 
those  of  the  Republic.  Such  a  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  stronger  than  mine,  in- 
so-inueh  as  my  force  would  he  added 
to  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  government, 
and  the  endeavours  in  particular  of  the 
person  who  might  serve  it.  ri  he  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  administration  would 
be  always  in  a  state  of  completeness, 
without  decay  of  authority  and  right. 
The  government  would  be  strong  in 
itself,  and  also  from  the  support  which 
f  should  give  it.  It  would  have  unity, 
stability,  aud  duration.  It  would  not 
require  to  be  dancing  about  like  me, 
leaving  immense  voids  behind.  Instead 
of  whirling  about  the  administration, 
and  all  therewith  connected  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  as  happens  to  me  every  moment, 
a  regular  system  of  action  would  be  or¬ 
ganized,  moving  forward  without  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  with¬ 
out  passing  through  so  many  different 
hands  as  is  the  case  at  present — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  stains  every  thing  with 
a  different  colour  in  the  oddest  way  im¬ 
aginable.  I  would  then  hustle  about 
the  departments  ;  1  would  suppress  dis- 
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Public  discontent  and  alarm  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Caraceas,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  to  take  into  consideration 
their  political  condition.  It  was 
called  by  the  chief  of  the  police, 
who  had  been  invited  to  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  movement  ; 
it  was  attended  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  respectable  and  in- 
fluential  inhabitants,  and  addresses 
were  issued  to  the  public,  ou  the 
subject  of  its  deliberations,  by  all 
the  heads  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  departments.  Paz  him¬ 
self,  whether  from  accident  or  de¬ 
sign,  was  at  V alpntia,  and  did  not 
return  to  Caraceas,  where  the  power 
of  his  friend  was  tottering,  till  the 
mischief  had  been  done.  The  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  department  was  chosen 
president  of  the  meeting;  secretaries 
were  elected,  and  a  mode  of  taking 
the  public  suffrages  was  settled. 
After  listening  to  various  discourses, 
in  which  the  character  of  Bolivar 
was  treated  with  great  liberty,  his 
government  accused,  and  his  am¬ 
bition  denounced,  the  meeting  came 


orders — I  would  take  the  field  without 
requiring  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  My  at¬ 
tention  would  be  dedicated  wholly  to 
tire  army,  and  to  the  application  of  our 
own  armed  force.  My  locomotiveness 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  hastening 
with  alacrity,  and  in  the  nick  of  time, 
wherever  danger  or  necessity  might 
require.  By  these  means  all  insurrec¬ 
tions,  all  sudden  attacks,  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  the  government  would  sit  steady 
in  its  seat,  enjoying  the  most  complete 
tranquillity,  fully  assured  that  I  would 
make  myself  present  every  where,  like 
a  wall  of  defence  round  about,  within 
which  public  quiet  and  domestic  peace 
might  sleep  secure.”  The  Colombian 
constitution  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  able 
to  bear,  with  impunity  to  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  incessant  activity  of  this 
“  bustling,”  “  alert,’’  “  loco-motive,” 
military  power. 
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to  five  resolutions;,  tlie  first  of 
which  was,  that  a  separation  should 
take  place  between  Venezuela  and 
the  government  of  Bogota,  and  that 
the  authority  of  general  Bolivar 
should  be  renounced,  though  they 
would  maintain  peace  and  concord 
with  the  provinces  of  the  south 
and  centre  of  Colombia.  T  he 
second  was,  that  a  paper,  justifi- 
catory  of  this  resolution,  should  be 
drawn  up  and  circulated  over  the 
old  province  of  Venezuela,  invit¬ 
ing  its  other  towns  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Caraccas.  The  other 
three  resolutions  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  separation.  The  paper  was  im¬ 
mediately  signed  by  486  persons, 
and  deputies  were  despatched  to 
Valentia  to  communicate  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  city  to  general 
Paz,  and  request  him  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  The  general 
replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
the  head  of  a  faction,  but  that,  if 
Venezuela  was  unanimous  in  de¬ 
siring  an  independent  government, 
she  might  reckon  on  all  his  services 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  When  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  through  the  other  towns 
of  the  province  made  it  manifest 
that  the  disaffection  would  be  ge¬ 
neral,  he  returned  to  Caraccas,  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  and 
announced  himself  the  head  of 
Venezuela,  in  open  hostility  to  the 
Colombian  government.  He  de¬ 
clared  to  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  that,  since  the  people 
had  proclaimed  their  determination 
to  regain  their  lost  liberties,  and 
had  selected  him  as  their  chief, 
thus  manifesting  their  confidence 
in  him,  the  will  of  the  people 
was  to  him  a  law ;  that,  as 
he  had  been  indefatigable  in 
driving  the  Spaniards  from  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  contributing  to  her 


liberties,  the  same  zeal  and  con¬ 
stancy  should  be  employed  by  him 
to  free  Venezuela  from  the  tyranny 
of  Bolivar,  or  any  other  domestic 
despot,  who  dared  attempt  her 
slavery.”  He  assured  them  that 
the  army  under  his  command  en¬ 
tertained  the  same  sentiments.  On 
the  20th  of  December,  Cumaria 
followed  the  example  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  a  few  days  afterwards,  Puerto 
Cabello  likewise  proclaimed  itself 
independent ;  then  V alentia  ;  and 
very  soon  the  whole  province  had 
thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the 
Colombian  government,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  form  itself  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state.  They  prepared  for 
resistance,  if  the  government  should 
be  so  ill-advised  as  to  have  recourse 
to  force  ;  and  then  addressed  a  ma¬ 
nifesto  to  the  Liberator,  explaining 
the  motives  which  had  led  them  to 
separate  from  Colombia,  and  warn¬ 
ing  Bolivar  against  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  an  independence  which 
they  were  resolved,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared,  to  defend  against 
all  tyrants. 

Bolivar,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
preparing  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Constituent  Congress,  which  he  had 
ordered,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1828,  to  assemble  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  perma¬ 
nent  constitution  for  Colombia. 
This  Constituent  Congress  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  Bogota  on  the  20th  of 
January.  General  Sucre,  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  and  partisan  of  the 
Liberator,  was  elected  president 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  speech, 
with  which  Bolivar  opened  its  de¬ 
liberations,  he  put  down,  so  far  as 
words  could  do  it,  every  imputation 
of  having  been  actuated  by  ambi¬ 
tious  designs ;  he  appeared  as  a 
citizen,  feeling  deeply  that  he  was 
unjustly  accused,  and  entreating 
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the  legislature  to  deprive  him  of 
the  authority  which  had  excited 
against  him  the  injurious  jealousy 
of  its  subjects.  “  I  fear/'  said  he, 
tf  that  my  sincerity  in  speaking  to 
you  of  the  magistrate  who  is  to 
preside  over  the  republic  is  doubt¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  Congress  must  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  its  own  honour  forbids 
it  to  think  of  me  for  that  station, 
as  my  honour  certainly  would  for¬ 
bid  me  to  accept  it.  All  my  fel¬ 
low-citizens  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  thought  innocent;  I  alone 
am  taunted  with  aspiring  to  ty¬ 
ranny.  Set  me,  I  beseech  you, 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  cen¬ 
sure  which  I  never  can  expect  to 
escape,  so  long  as  I  continue  to 
fill  an  office  to  which  the  accusation 
of  ambition  will  always  be  attached. 
A  new  magistrate  is  indispensable 
to  the  republic.  The  people  de¬ 
mand,  if  I  am  never  to  cease  to  go¬ 
vern  them?  the  states  of  America 
view  me  with  inquietude  ;  in 
Europe  itself,  men  are  afraid,  lest 
my  conduct  should  bring  discredit 
upon  the  cause  of  liberty.  EIow 
many  conspiracies  have  been  formed, 
how  many  contests  have  been  ex¬ 
cited,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
my  authority  and  person  !”  He 
declared  that,  let  them  elect  whom¬ 
soever  they  might  think  fit,  Cf  I 
will  obey  him  with  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  respect  ;  I  will  follow  him 
as  I  would  an  angel  of  peace ;  I 
will  support  him  with  my  sword  ; 
the  measures  which  he  may  adopt 
I  will  aid  with  energy,  submission, 
and  respect.  If  you  persist  in 
electing  me,  the  state  is  ruined. 
Listen  to  my  intreaties  ;  save 
the  republic ;  protect  my  own 
glory,  which  is  likewise  that  of 
Colombia  ;  dispose  of  the  presi¬ 
dency,  which  I  now  respectfully 
abdicate.” 
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This  was  by  no  means  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Bolivar  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  determination  in 
words  no  less  earnest  and  rhetorical, 
without  ever  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  himself  to  allow  the  threat¬ 
ened  abdication  to  become  a  reality, 
and  without  preventing  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  suspicions  that 
he  was  not  in  earnest.  Now,  as 
formerly,  the  Congress  refused  to 
accept  of  the  resignation.  While 
the  president  declared  that  his  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  would  occasion 
the  ruin  of  the  state,  the  Congress 
declared,  in  its  answer,  that  no 
other  expedient  could  save  the  state 
from  destruction,  ct  If  you  aban¬ 
don  us  at  this  moment,  the  de¬ 
vouring  monster  of  anarchy  will 
find  food  in  Colombia.  You  have 
solemnly  promised  to  exercise  the 
supreme  authority,  until  the  Con¬ 
gress  promulgate  the  constitution, 
and  appoint  the  magistrates  of  the 
state.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  what 
you  owe  to  Colombia  and  to  your¬ 
self  present  powerful  obstacles  to 
your  abdication  of  the  presidency 
of  the  republic,  the  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  a  situation 
which  renders  its  acceptance  of 
that  resignation  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible,  because  your  promise  is  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  law  of  its  crea¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  bound  religiously 
to  respect.  With  respect  to  your 
reputation,  it  cannot  suffer  in  the 
least  from  the  calumnies  of  your 
detractors :  the  existence  of  this 
assembly  is  a  victorious  reply  to  all 
their  assertions.  Continue,  then, 
to  preserve  Colombia  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy.  Leave  her 
lor  a  legacy  the  consolidation  of 
her  laws,  and  your  name,  already 
immortal,  will  appear  still  more 
resplendent  and  pure  in  the  pages 
ol  history,  when  it  shall  be  therein 
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recorded,  tliat  you  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  the  happiness  of  your 
country.” 

Bolivar,  however,  now  persisted 
in  his  resolution.  The  Congress 
had  been  chosen  by  a  system  of 
election  framed  by  himself ;  but 
there  was  even  in  Bogota  a  large 
and  powerful  party,  which  had  de¬ 
termined  on  the  removal  of  the 
Liberator,  whose  continuance  in 
power,  if  not  dangerous  in  any 
other  respect,  seemed  to  present  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  re-union 
of  the  provinces.  If  the  designs  of 
Bolivar  were  directed  towards  mak¬ 
ing  his  power  permanent,  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  before  his  plans  were  ma¬ 
tured,  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  their  success.  M.  Domingo 
Caicedo  was  appointed  to  act  as 
President,  till  a  regular  election 
should  be  made  by  the  Congress, 
after  it  had  fulfilled  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  creation — the  framing  of 
a  new  constitution. 

The  result  of  their  labours  was 
finally  adopted  on  the  25th  of 
April.  It  set  out  with  a  plain  de¬ 
claration  of  intolerance  :  “  The 

Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  no  other  form  of 
public  worship  shall  be  tolerated.” 
The  legislature  was  to  consist  of 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  a  Lower 
House,  and  a  Senate,  both  elective. 
The  mode  of  election  introduced 
was  indirect.  Each  parish  was  to 
have  a  parochial  meeting,  once  in 
four  years,  for  the  choice  of  elec¬ 
tors.  To  vote  in  this  election,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  be  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  parish,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  electors  thus  chosen  were  to 
possess  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
1,500  dollars,  or  an  annual  income 
from  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
200  dollars,  or  an  income  of  300 


dollars,  from  some  useful  business 
or  profession,  or  a  salary  of  400 
dollars.  These  were  to  be  the 
electors  of  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  as  well  as  of  the  senators 
and  representatives. 

The  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  to  be  chosen 
in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants.  They  were  required 
to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  to  pos¬ 
sess  real  estate  to  the  value  of  4,000 
dollars,  or  an  annual  income  of 
500  dollars  from  real  estate,  or 
800  dollars  from  some  useful  em¬ 
ployment  or  profession.  They  held 
their  office  four  years — one  half 
retiring  every  two  years. 

The  qualifications  required  of 
the  members  of  the  senate  were,  that 
they  should  be  forty  years  old,  pos¬ 
sessing  real  estate  to  .the  value  of 
8,000  dollars,  or  an  income  of  1,000 
dollars  per  annum  from  real  estate, 
or  1,500  dollars  from  some  useful 
business  or  profession.  They  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  eight  years  ; 
but  the  period  of  their  retirement 
was  so  arranged,  that  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  number  went  out  every 
two  years.  Each  province  was  al¬ 
lowed  one  senator. 

The  Congress,  composed  of  these 
two  Chambers,  was  to  meet  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and 
continue  in  session  ninety  days, 
with  power  to  prolong  its  sittings 
thirty  days  longer.  It  was  to  be 
their  exclusive  business  to  regulate 
the  public  expenditure,  establish 
imposts,  contract  debts,  determine 
each  year  the  footing  on  which 
the  land  and  naval  forces  were 
to  be  for  the  following  year, 
declare  offensive  war,  &c.  The 
president  was  to  have  precisely 
the  same  power  over  bills,  which 
had  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  is  possessed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  except 
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that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  hills 
for  consideration  fifteen  days  in¬ 
stead  of  ten. 


The  qualification  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be,  that  they  should  be 
Colombians  by  birth,  forty  years 
of  age,  and  resident  in  the  republic 
for  at  least  six  years  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.  They  were  to  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  eight  years,  and  were  to 
be  ineligible  to  the  same  office  for  the 
next  succeeding  period.  The  pre-= 
sident  was  to  appoint  and  remove 
the  ministers  and  councillors  of 
state — to  appoint,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  senate,  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  supreme  court,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the 
generals  of  the  army  and  navy. 
He  was  prohibited  from  command¬ 
ing  in  person  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  without  the  express  consent 
of  Congress ;  he  was  declared  to 
have  no  power  either  to  dissolve  or 
suspend  the  Chambers,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
till  one  year  after  he  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  executive  power. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  re¬ 


public  might  be  gathered  from  the 
provision,  that  after  1840,  no  per¬ 
son  who  could  not  read  and  write, 
was  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

The  constitution  being  settled, 
the  next  duty  of  the  Constituent 
Congress  was,  to  elect  the  first  pre¬ 
sident  and  vice  president,  who  should 
be  intrusted  with  its  executive 
functions.  Bolivar  anticipated  any 
movement  in  his  favour  by  address¬ 
ing  to  Congress  a  letter,  in  which 
he  communicated  his  unchangeable 
resolution  not  to  accept  of  the  pre¬ 
sidency  although  they  should  offer 
it  to  him,  and  liis  determination  to 
quit  for  ever  the  dominions  of  the 
republic.  He  said,  very  justly,  that 
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as  Venezuela  had  justified  her  se¬ 
cession  by  accusing  him  of  ambition, 
his  re-election  would  he  an  obstacle 
to  reconciliation,  and  thus  the  re¬ 
public  would  be  exposed  to  dismem¬ 
berment,  or  to  civil  war  to  prevent 
it.  The  Congress  returned  an  of¬ 
ficial  answer,  though  Bolivar  was 
at  present  only  a  private  indivi¬ 
dual,  assuring  him  that,  on  the 
day  of  election,  they  would  duly 
weigh  the  reasons  which  he  had 
assigned  for  his  determination. 

The  election  took  place  on  the 
4th  of  May.  M.  Joaquin  Mosquera 
was  chosen  president,  and  Caicedo, 
the  interim  president,  was  chosen 
vice-president.  A  decree  was  then 
passed,  bestowing  on  Bolivar  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  securing  to 
him,  wherever  he  might  reside,  a 
pension  of  30,000  dollars,  which 
had  originally  been  granted  to  him 
in  1823,  and  declaring,  that  in 
whatever  part  of  the  republic  he 
might  take  up  his  abode,  he  should 
always  be  treated  with  the  respect 
and  consideration  due  to  “  the  first 
and  best  of  the  citizens  of  Colom¬ 
bia.”  Bolivar  immediately  quitted 
the  capital,  and  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  leav¬ 
ing  it  doubtful,  after  a  long  series 
of  years  spent  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  whether  he  had  always 
been  too  moderate  to  aim  at  the 
possession  of  power  beyond  the 
law,  or  had  only  been  too  wise 
not  to  see,  that  its  attainment  had 
become  impossible,  in  consequence 
of  the  belief  in  his  ambitious  de¬ 
signs  having  torn  asunder  the  con¬ 
federation  over  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  wished  to  establish 
an  exclusive  authority. 

Besides  framing  a  constitution, 
the  Congress  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  regarding  Venezuela.  In 
their  answer  to  the  Liberator’s 
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message,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  they  had  declared,  that 
Congress  “  would  not  deviate  from 
what  the  Fundamental  Law  of 
Colombia  prescribed  respecting  the 
compact  of  union.”  Commission¬ 
ers  had  been  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  of  the  re¬ 
volted  province,  to  endeavour  to 
negociate  a  reconciliation.  They 
met  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  and  held 
conferences  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  April,  but  they  ended  in  no¬ 
thing.  The  commissioners  of  Ve¬ 
nezuela  requested  to  be  informed, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they 
were  recognized  in  the  character  of 
envoys  of  the  government  of  the 
state  of  Venezuela,  as  in  no  other 
case  were  thejr  permitted  by  their 
instructions  to  continue  the  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  Bogota  commission¬ 
ers  replied,  that  they  were  not  au¬ 
thorised  to  make  the  recognition 
proposed,  and  the  discussion  was 
broken  off.  Congress,  however, 
had  no  inclination,  for  it  felt  that 
it  wanted  the  power,  to  enforce  the 
union  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  By 
an  act  of  the  5th  of  May,  it  de¬ 
clared  its  expectation  that  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  withdrawn  their 
allegiance,  in  the  belief  that  a  mo¬ 
narchical  was  to  be  substituted  for 
a  republican  government,  would 
now  be  convinced  of  their  error  by 
the  nature  of  the  constitution  which 
had  just  been  promulgated,  but  an¬ 
nounced,  at  the  same  time,  its  con¬ 
viction,  that  “  even  should  they 
carry  their  obstinacy  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  wishing  to  form  an  en¬ 
tirely  independent  government,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  or  proper 
to  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Union 
by  force.”  The  act,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  constitution  just 
adopted  should  be  tendered  to  the 
contumacious  provinces,  and  all  pa¬ 
cific  means  used  to  induce  them 


to  accept  it.  If  they  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  it,  unless  essential 
or  circumstantial  alterations  were 
made  in  it,  or  other  conditions  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  the  government  was  im¬ 
mediately  to  convoke  a  Colombian 
convention,  in  order  to  take  into 
consideration  the  proposed  varia¬ 
tions,  or  conditions,  and  give  such 
decision  as  should  be  deemed  for 
the  general  good  of  the  nation. 
But  if  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela  should 
absolutely  refuse  to  accept  the 
constitution,  and  reject  all  the 
means  of  preserving  the  national 
unity,  the  government  was  not  to 
make  war  upon  them  to  compel 
them  to  respect  the  original  com¬ 
pact.  The  Constituent  Congress 
was  dissolved  on  the  11th  of  May. 

A  Congress  of  Venezuela  had 
been  assembled  at  Valencia,  to 
settle  its  government,  and  provide 
for  its  internal  administration. 
General  Paz  was  retained  as  its 
military  chief.  Its  proceedings 
were  disturbed,  ever  and  anon,  by 
attempts  at  counter-revolution, 
which  were  made,  and  with  tem¬ 
porary  success,  at  Gu arenas,  Rio 
Chico,  and  some  other  points  of 
the  province.  The  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  soon  returned  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
new  Congress.  On  the  other  hand, 
Quito,  and  other  provinces  of  the 
South,  where  the  Colombian  army 
was  commanded  bv  general  Flores, 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Liberator, 
declared  for  Bolivar.  Considering 
the  new  government,  installed  at 
Bogota,  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  an  usurpation,  they  re¬ 
solved  not  to  acknowledge  it  unless  - 
Bolivar  was  placed  at  its  head ; 
and  Bogota  itself  was  exposed  to 
their  attacks.  In  these  disturb¬ 
ances,  Bolivar  himself  took  no 
part ;  but  they  were  sufficient  to 
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prevent  him  from  executing  his 
intention  of  going  into  a  sort  of 
voluntary  exile,  and  he  awaited, 
at  Carthagena,  the  chances  which 
might  turn  up  in  a  state  of  society, 
where  governments  and  governors 
were  made  and  unmade  by  such 
violent  and  rapid  changes.  He 
lost  a  useful  supporter  in  colonel 
Sucre,  who  was  assassinated,  it 
was  believed,  by  the  men  of 
Obando,  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  former  year  against 
the  life  of  Bolivar  himself.  Public 
opinion,  in  Bogota,  went  farther, 
and  laid  the  deed  at  the  door  of 
the  new  government  itself, 

Mexico,  too,  was  the  scene  of 
another  revolution.  Guerrero,  and 
his  party,  had  seized  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1828  by  a  military  insur¬ 
rection,  and  had  been  partly  in¬ 
debted  for  success  to  the  pusil¬ 
lanimity  of  Pedrazza,  then  the 
head  of  the  opposite  faction.  The 
Spanish  invasion,  which  followed, 
had  prevented  any  immediate  re¬ 
action  ;  and  the  government,  hav¬ 
ing  triumphed  in  so  important  a 
national  object,  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  had  thereby  consoli¬ 
dated  its  own  power.  But  no 
sooner  had  external  safety  been 
secured,  than  internal  commotions 
again  broke  the  repose  of  the 
country.  The  existing  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  created  only  by 
successful  military  resistance  to  the 
government  which  the  laws  had 
established  ;  what  one  man  had 
done  by  means  of  the  army,  ano¬ 
ther  might  do  :  the  government 
had  been  made  the  prize  of  tem¬ 
porary  military  success.  The  mi¬ 
litary  now  declared,  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  required  a  central  go¬ 
vernment,  and  this  demand  they 
were  ready  to  enforce  by  arms. 
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The  revolt  broke  out,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  in  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  Campeachy  and  Merida, 
and  was  joined  by  all  their  fellows 
in  the  state  of  Yucatan.  The  civil 
authorities,  overawed  by  the  mili¬ 
tary,  submitted,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  bloodshed.  The  Congress  of 
Yucatan  dissolved  themselves,  de¬ 
claring  that,  in  doing  so,  they 
acted  from  compulsion,  and  to 
avoid  the  greater  evils  which 
would  follow  from  “  an  indiscreet, 
though  righteous,  resistance.”  The 
revolters  gave  out  that  they  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  inclinations 
of  Santana,  the  minister  of  war, 
and  of  the  vice-president,  Busta- 
mente,  who  remained  at  Jalapa, 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  Spanish  campaign.  These 
officers  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  such  revolutionary  designs, 
Bustamente  declaring,  that  al¬ 
though  reforms  were  necessary, 
they  could  be  made,  and  ought  to 
be  made,  only  by  the  recognized 
authorities  of  the  state.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  the  town  of 
St.  Juan  Battista,  capital  of  Tam- 
basco,  followed  the  example  of 
Yucatan.  They  declared  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  state  government,  and 
all  other  authorities,  opposed  to 
their  new  system,  to  be  illegal 
and  unconstitutional. 

The  president  Guerrero  trusted 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  army  of 
reserve.  To  conciliate  public  fa¬ 
vour,  he  resigned  the  despotic 
powers  with  which  the  executive 
had  been  armed  on  the  approach 
of  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  which, 
in  truth,  now  that  the  danger  was 
passed  away,  there  was  no  longer 
any  pretext  for  retaining.  He 
convoked,  at  the  same  time,  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly,  and  put  forth  a 
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manifesto  to  the  people,  warning 
them  against  being  deluded  by 
pretended  friends  of  liberty.  Hav¬ 
ing  adverted  to  his  own  resignation 
of  his  extraordinary  powers,  and 
the  assembling  of  the  National 
Congress,  he  added,  that  there 
was  no  longer  even  a  pretext  for 
the  declarations,  in  regard  to  the 
civil  government,  which  some  di¬ 
visions  of  the  army  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  adopt  :  <(  If 
they  are  true  men,  and  not  pre¬ 
tenders,  they  ought  to  renounce 
every  revolutionary  movement, 
which  can  produce  no  other  effects 
to  the  nation  than  a  succession  of 
incalculable  evils.  You  already 
have  had  too  much  experience  of 
revolutions,  and  what  effects  they 
produce,  not  to  be  anxiously  at¬ 
tentive  to  those  who  create  them” 
—words  at  least  as  applicable  to 
himself  as  they  could  be  to  any 
others,  who  might  wish  to  follow 
the  example  which  he  himself  had 
set  them,  not  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore.  One  part  of  this  proclama¬ 
tion,  which  was  more  particularly 
addressed  to  the  army,  seemed  to 
imply,  that  the  Want  of  pay  was 
the  principal  motive  of  the  military 
insubordination.  “  Soldiers,”  said 
the  president,  “  you  know  how  in¬ 
compatible  it  is  with  your  duty  to 
dictate  laws  to  the  sovereign  na¬ 
tion,  and  how  strange  in  the  ear 
of  the  laws  is  the  threat  of  arms. 
Do  not  deceive  yourselves  with 
false  hopes  of  bettering  your  con¬ 
dition,  because  new  establishments 
will  furnish  you  relief  with  greater 
promptitude  and  punctuality.  No ; 
the  nation  will  be  ruined  by  civil 
war,  and  a  new  revolution  will  an¬ 
nihilate  the  resources  which  we  are 
now  negotiating  for  your  benefit, 
and  which  prove  that  your  neces¬ 
sities  will  receive  attention,  pro¬ 
vided  public  order  is  maintained.” 


Such  was  the  relation  in  which 
C(  the  sovereign  people,”  and  its 
government,  stood  to  its  armed 
servants. 

But  the  ordinary  and  regular 
course  of  government,  viz.  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  violent  and  rapid  change, 
was  not  to  be  interrupted  by  con¬ 
siderations  like  these.  As  an  in¬ 
surrection  had  raised  Guerrero, 
there  was  no  reason  why  another 
should  not  put  him  down.  The 
present  government  had  existed  a 
whole  year ;  it  was  full  time  that 
the  nation  should  return  to  its 
ordinary  food  of  revolution.  Bus- 
tamente,  finding  the  army  suffi¬ 
ciently  disposed  to  follow  him, 
determined  that  it  was  now  his 
turn  to  seize  the  government. 
He,  and  the  whole  army  of  re¬ 
serve  under  his  command,  declared 
against  the  government  on  the 
21st  of  December,  and  marched 
from  Jalapa  to  Puebla,  of  which 
they  took  possession  without  resist¬ 
ance.  When  intelligence  of  this 
revolt  reached  Mexico,  Guerrero 
immediately  left  the  capital,  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  to  oppose 
the  insurgents,  having  appointed 
M.  Boccanegra  to  supply  his  place 
during  his  absence.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  quitted  Mexico, 
than  the  troops  of  the  garrison, 
which  he  had  left  behind  him, 
joined  the  revolt.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  capital 

without  anv  serious  resistance,  and 

*  .. 

the  officers  forthwith  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  the  government. 
They  declared,  that  the  National 
Congress  did  not  exist  as  an  as¬ 
sembled  body  ;  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Boccanegra  to  supply  the 
absence  of  the  president,  should 
be  considered  null  and  void  ;  that 
the  president  himself,  having 
marched  against  the  army  of  re¬ 
serve,  which  was  only  doing  its 
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duty  to  the  country,  was  provok¬ 
ing  civil  war  for  his  own  personal 
interest ;  that  thus  the  nation  was 
left  without  a  government,  and 
therefore  they,  these  officers  ol 
the  garrison  of  Mexico,  would 
forthwith  proceed  to  name  a  new 
one.  A  provisional  executive  was 
accordingly  formed,  consisting  of 
M.  Velez,  general  Quintanar,  and 
M.  Alamun.  The  National  Con¬ 
gress  was  summoned  to  assemble 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

Guerrero,  who  had  thus  been 
ousted  from  the  presidency,  as  un¬ 
ceremoniously  as  he  had  thrust 
himself  into  it,  retired  to  his  estate, 
where  he  was  offered  no  molesta¬ 
tion.  His  tranquillity  was  ascribed 
to  a  patriotic  resolution  not  to 
occasion  a  civil  war,  where  the 
great  question  seemed  to  regard 
only  his  own  personal  elevation  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  numbers 
who  appeared  willing  to  adhere 
to  him  were  much  too  small  to 
give  him  any  hopes  ol  being  able 
to  maintain  a  successful  contest. 
His  friend  Santana  declared  in 
his  favour  ;  but  finding  the  general 
voice  to  be  against  him,  and  that 
Guerrero  himself  was  not  inclined, 
in  the  mean  time,  at  least,  to  take 
the  field,  he  submitted  to  the  new 
system  of  things,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  peace  with 
the  new  government. 

When  Congress  assembled,  Bus- 
tamente  was  authorized,  as  vice- 
president,  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  ol 
the  garrison  of  Mexico,  had  been 
just  and  proper.  Guerrero  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Chambers  a  memo¬ 
rial,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
patriotism  of  the  motives  that  had 
led  him  to  accept  the  presidency, 
entered  into  a  detailed  account  of 


his  administration,  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  abide  by  any 
determination  to  which  Congress 
might  come.  It  was  moved,  that 
a  law  should  be  made,  declaring 
him  incapable  for  ever  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  republic.  It  was  read  a 
first  time  ;  but,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion,  it  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected.  Some  of  his  military 
partisans,  however,  whose  fortunes 
had  been  linked  with  those  of  the 
ex-president,  were  less  inclined  to 
tame  submission.  They  collected 
troops  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Union,  and  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  to  the  new 
government.  General  Bravo  was 
directed  to  march  against  them. 
Various  trifling  skirmishes  took 
place  between  divisions  of  his 
troops  and  bands  of  the  insurgents, 
which  generally  terminated  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  former-— and  the  ques¬ 
tion,  who  should  govern  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  how  it  should  be  governed, 
had  clearly  become  one  of  com¬ 
parative  military  strength.  The 
new  government  had  declared,  that 
the  federal  constitution  should  be 
preserved ;  but  Yucatan,  the  pro¬ 
vince  which  had  led  the  way  in 
the  late  revolution,  had  declared 
for  an  anti-federal  system.  To 
that  resolution  it  still  adhered, 
and  the  government  was  too  weak 
to  attempt  to  compel  submission 
by  force. 

In  Chile,  an  election  of  pre¬ 
sident  and  vice-president  had  taken 
place  in  the  end  of  1829*  General 
Pinto  was  chosen  president  by  an 
absolute  majority.  The  two  can¬ 
didates  next  to  him  in  numbers, 
Prieto  and  Tagle,  having  neither 
of  them  one  half,  it  lay  with  the 
Congress  of  the  republic  to  select 
one  of  them  as  vice-president. 
Pinto,  however,  was  desirous  that 
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his  friend  Vicuna  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office,  although  he 
had  a  smaller  number  of  voices 
than  either  of  the  other  two  ;  and, 
by  his  intrigues  and  influence. 
Vicuna  was  declared  to  have  been 
elected.  Prieto  refused  to  submit 
to  this  decision ;  he  had  recourse 
to  arms  to  support  his  pretensions, 
and  a  civil  war  was  the  conse¬ 
quence,  Freire  taking  the  field  at 
the  head  of  Vicuna’s  party.  En¬ 
gagements  took  place,  not  very 
bloody  in  themselves,  and  not  at 
all  decisive  in  their  consequences  ; 
and  Vicuna,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  to  exercise  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  vice-president. 

In  this  character,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  he  assembled  the 
legislative  Chambers,  on  the  13th 


of  September ;  and,  in  his  message, 
he  described  the  republic  as  enjoy¬ 
ing  undisturbed  repose,  and  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  The  finances  alone  he 
described  as  being  in  a  situation 
which  “  would  not  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress.”  The 
revenue  he  estimated  at  1,829,079 
dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at 
2,054,228,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
225,148.  He  entertained  hopes, 
however,  that  the  former  might 
be  increased,  and  the  latter  dimin¬ 
ished,  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things  in  all  other.  South  American 
states  ;  and  little  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  an  excess  of  revenue, 
when  so  small  a  republic  was  keep¬ 
ing  on  foot  an  army  of  45,472  men, 
of  whom  25,000  were  cavalry. 
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ON  the  forenoon  of  Saturday, 
the  2nd,  one  of  the  leopards 
in  the  menagerie  at  the  Tower, 
attacked  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Croney.  The  employer  of  Cro- 
ney  had  contracted  with  Mr. 
Copps,  the  manager  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  for  the  bones  of  the  carcasses 
with  which  the  wild  animals  are 
fed ;  and  on  Saturday  morning  he 
was  sent  with  a  horse  and  cart  to 
remove  them.  The  keepers  had  just 
before  been  employed  in  cleansing 
the  dens,  and  had  heaped  the  bones 
up  in  the  yard,  preparatory  to 
their  removal.  In  securing  the 
cages  again,  they  had  neglected  to 
bolt  the  door  of  the  leopard’s  den, 
which  worked  in  a  groove,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  similar  to  a 
glass  case.  Croney,  having  entered 
the  vard  alone,  with  a  basket  to 
remove  the  refuse,  commenced  his 
work,  but  had  not  been  many 
seconds  employed,  when  on  raising 
his  head,  he  perceived  the  leopard 
push  back  the  door  with  his  paw. 
Seeing  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  made 
for  the  keeper’s  apartment,  but 
before  he  could  stir  many  paces, 
the  infuriated  beast  sprang  from 
his  den  towards  him.  Croney 
flew  behind  some  timber  near  him, 
thinking  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
animal,  but  at  that  moment  the 
leopard  pounced  upon  him,  and, 
sticking  his  immense  claws  on 
Vol.  LXXII. 


either  side  of  his  neck,  grasped  the 
back  of  his  neck  with  his  tusks, 
and  kept  a  fast  hold.  The  poor 
fellow  shrieked  out  in  excruciating 
pain,  and,  with  the  animal  fastened 
as  above  described,  he  hobbled  to 
the  keeper’s  room,  when  he  found  the 
door  fastened  by  a  latch,  and  could 
not  open  it.  However,  his  cries 
being  at  length  heard  by  two  of 
the  keepers,  they  came  immediately 
to  his  assistance ;  but,  before  they 
could  arrive,  the  animal  had  got  his 
victim  upon  the  ground,  keeping 
fast  hold  of  him  by  the  neck.  The 
men  endeavoured  to  entice  the 
beast  away,  but  finding  all  attempts 
to  allure  him  fruitless,  one  of  them 
seized  a  fowling-piece,  and  com¬ 
menced  beating  him  over  the  head 
with  the  butt-end,  till  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completely  stunning 
him  ;  and,  being  no  longer  able  to 
keep  his  hold,  he  dropped  insen¬ 
sible,  but  not  till  the  gun  was 
broken  in  pieces.  The  young  man 
was  immediately  carried  to  the 
house  of  a  surgeon  upon  Tower- 
hill,  where  the  wounds  in  his  neck 
were  dressed,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  to  Guy’s  hospital,  when, 
upon  examination,  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  were  found  to  be  exten¬ 
sively  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  the 
beast,  and  each  side  of  the  neck 
upon  the  shoulders  was  equally 
injured  by  its  talons,  which  had 
penetrated  to  a  great  depth. 
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9.  Fire  at  Sheerness. — On 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  a  fire 
broke  out  at  Sheerness,  and,  owing 
to  the  combustible  nature  of  the 
buildings,  the  houses  being  built 
almost  wholly  of  fit  and  weather 
hoarding,  and  many  of  them  covered 
with  tarpaulins,  it  destroyed  fifty 
houses,  besides  out-buildings,  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  checked. 

11.  Execution. —  This  morn¬ 
ing,  William  Banks  was  executed 
at  Horsemonger-lane.  He  had 
been  capitally  convicted  of  a  daring 
burglary  and  outrage  in  the  house 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  Warrington,  at 
West  Moulsey,  in  December,  18^8. 
He  was  a  powerful,  athletic  man, 
and  stood  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  his  age  was  about  36 
years.  For  a  long  time,  he  had 
been  connected  with  a  formidable 
gang  of  robbers,  whose  leader  he 
became,  from  his  robust  person, 
and  being  considered  the  most  bold 
and  determined  among  them.  The 
gang  broke  into  the  rev.  Mr.  War¬ 
rington’s  premises,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  purpose,  tied  Mr.  War¬ 
rington  and  his  lady,  and  the  two 
female  servants,  with  cords,  and 
secured  them  in  the  cellar,  whilst 
they  rifled  the  house  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  They  then  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
horse  and  gig,  in  which  they 
carried  away  their  plunder.  On 
Sunday,  Banks  took  leave  of  a  fe¬ 
male  with  whom  he  cohabited,  and 
of  his  two  sisters.  Fie  was  quite 
unmoved,  and  talked  to  them  of 
his  worldly  affairs  with  the  greatest 
indifference  and  recklessness,  and 
upon  parting  with  them  for  ever 
he  carelessly  said,  Cl  Good  bye,  if 
you  are  going.”  He  slept  during 
the  night,  and  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  joined  by  the  two  clergy¬ 
men.  They  found  him  in  precisely 
the  same  unfeeling  state  in  which 


they  had  left  him  over-night,  and 
in  which  he  continued  till  his 
arms  and  wrists  were  pinioned  by 
the  executioner,  when  he  was  left 
with  the  rev.  Mr.  Knight  in  the 
chapel.  In  the  course  of  that 
gentleman’s  excellent  advice  to  him, 
a  marked  alteration  became  visible 
in  his  manner;  and,  all  in  a  moment, 
he  called  upon  the  Redeemer  for 
mercy,  an  ejaculation  he  was  never 
before  heard  to  utter.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  culprit  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  gallows,  and  the  ap¬ 
paratus  having  been  arranged,  the 
reverend  gentleman  delivered  a 
short  and  most  impressive  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  unhappy 
man  exclaimed  aloud — “  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  !  ”  At  this  moment 
the  drop  fell,  and  the  criminal  was 
launched  into  eternity.  He  seemed 
to  die  almost  immediately.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  wind  from  the  north¬ 
east  blowing  a  complete  hurricane, 
an  immense  crowd  of  persons  were 
assembled. 

12.  Inquest. — An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Both,  one  of  three  Hanoverian 
ladies,  who,  some  months  before, 
had  attempted  to  drown  themselves, 
by  leaping  into  the  Thames,  on 
which  occasion  one  of  them  perish¬ 
ed.  The  following  evidence  was 
adduced. 

Mr.  Wm.  Davis  Lamb,  sur¬ 
geon,  deposed,  that  he  first  saw  the 
deceased  about  half  past  11  o’clock 
on  Monday  night,  at  her  lodgings 
in  Albany-street.  She  was  then 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction  from  the 
effects  of  laudanum  and  opium. 
Two  tumblers  were  shown  witness, 
in  which  were  the  dregs  of  both 
opium  and  laudanum.  Witness 
was  informed,  that,  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  before  he  arrived,  groans 
were  heard  in  the  room,  and  that 
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the  watchman  had  been  sent  for 
to  break  open  the  door.  Witness 
left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
fetching  his  stomach-pump,  and  on 
his  return  found  Mr.  Johnson  there, 
using  one  upon  the  deceased. 
Witness  assisted,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  applied  to  the  other  sister, 
who  had  also  swallowed  the  same 
poisons.  The  sister  said,  they  had 
each  taken  12  grains  of  crude 
opium,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
laudanum.  Both  laudanum  and 
opium  were  extracted  by  the  pump 
from  their  stomachs.  The  deceased 
appeared  to  be  relieved  by  the 
operation,  but  never  recovered  her 
senses.  She  died  at  half-past 
3  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Wm.  Baldry,  the  landlord 
of  the  house  in  which  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  was  held,  being  summoned, 
said,  about  12  o’clock  on  Monday 
night,  a  messenger  came  to  his 
house  for  hot  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  medical  gentlemen.  Witness 
took  it  to  the  house  himself,  and 
remained  there.  One  of  the  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen,  after  the  poison 
had  been  extracted,  kept  moving 
the  deceased  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  witness  did  the  same  for 
the  other,  till  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  By  that  time  the  one  with 
whom  the  witness  was  walking:,  had 
greatly  recovered,  and  was  quite 
sensible,  and  talked  with  witness. 

Mrs.  Perceval  deposed,  that  she 
was  landlady  of  the  house.  No.  157, 
Albany-street.  The  deceased  and 
her  sister  came  to  lodge  with  her  a 
month  back  last  Tuesday.  They 
occupied  the  second  floor,  and  were 
recommended  by  a  neighbour,  living 
at  No.  37,  in  the  same  street,  who 
described  them  as  highly  respect¬ 
able,  and  paying  regularly,  and 
that  the  reason  he  was  obliged  to 
part  with  them  was,  that  the  apart¬ 
ments  they  were  occupying  belonged 


to  a  lady  who  was  about  to  return 
to  town.  The  agreement  was, 
that  witness  should  purchase  every 
thing  for  them  they  might  order, 
and  send  in  a  bill  for  the  same  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  first 
week’s  bill  only  was  paid ;  the  two 
following  weeks  they  provided  for 
themselves;  and  the  last  week 
witness  again  provided  for  them. 
They  were  in  the  receipt  of  money 
from  a  gentleman  named  Hare. 
Witness  had  known  them  to  have 
51.  in  their  possession.  They  did 
nothing  to  maintain  themselves. 
Their  conduct  was  very  prudent. 
They  were  reserved  in  their  man¬ 
ner,  and  witness  seldom  saw  them 
to  speak  to  them,  except  when  sent 
for.  They  kept  no  company.  At 
first  they  generally  walked  out 
twice  a  day,  but  latterly  they  went 
out  but  seldom,  and  since  Friday 
last  they  had  never  been  out  of 
the  house.  Witness  knew*  nothing 
of  their  providing  opium ;  and  was 
first  alarmed  by  hearing  their 
groans,  when,  on  the  door  being 
forced  open,  she  found  them  in  bed. 
There  were  two  tumblers  in  the 
room,  which  had  contained  lauda¬ 
num.  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  witness,  the  survivor  said,  her 
sister  was  asleep,  and  had  taken 
nothing.  Witness  was  satisfied  to 
the  contrary,  and  instantly  sent  off 
for  medical  assistance. — Juror. — 
Had  you  refused  to  provide  for 
them  any  longer?  —  Witness. — 
Certainly  not.  —  Juror.  —  Then 
they  were  not  destitute  ? — Wit¬ 
ness. — No:  every  thing  they  sent 
for  I  provided  them  with. 

Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  headbo- 
rougli  of  Poplar,  deposed,  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  Misses 
Both  since  the  16th  of  June  last, 
when  they  were  brought  to  that 
parish,  they  having  jumped  out  of  a 
boat  into  the  Thames.  The  last 
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time  he  saw  them  was  on  the  21st 
of  December.  It  was  in  Albany- 
street.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  treatment  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Lambeth-street  magis¬ 
trates,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Pop¬ 
lar.  The  deceased  expressed  herself 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  it,  al¬ 
though  witness  knew  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  behaved  to  them  as 
kindly  as  if  they  had  been  their 
own  daughters.  The  deceased  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  great  control  over 
her  sister,  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  say  anything.  She  com¬ 
pletely  tyrannized  over  her.  Once 
when  witness  accompanied  Mr. 
Hardwick  and  Mr.  Wyatt  to  see 
them,  several  questions  were  put 
to  the  surviving  sister,  but  the 
deceased  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  her  to  answer  them.  The 
deceased  herself ,  would  talk  for 
hours  together.  Witness  thought 
her  deranged,  from  ambition  ;  her 
ideas  were  most  extravagant ;  she 
seemed  to  think  his  Majesty’s 
palace  hardly  good  enough  for  her. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  took  place  when  wit¬ 
ness  last  saw  her,  she  said,  “  I  re¬ 
quest  when  I  am  dead  that  I  may 
be  buried  by  my  sister  in  Poplar 
church-yard.”  Witness  thought 
from  her  manner  that  she  had  then 
made  up  her  mind  to  destroy  her¬ 
self,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  one 
of  the  magistrates,  who  agreed 
in  the  same  opinion.  They  left 
Poplar  about  four  months  back, 
and  went  to  Grav’s-inn-road. 
There  was  a  public  subscription 
raised  for  their  benefit  at  the  time 
of  their  throwing  themselves  into 
the  Thames,  but  how  it  had  been 
appropriated  he  had  been  unable 
to  learn.  They  were  for  a  month 
under  his  charge  at  that  time,  and 
he  advanced  them  29/.,  but  had 
been  repaid  only  1 0/.  Their  bro¬ 
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ther-in-law  had  undertaken  to  in¬ 
demnify  him. 

The  coroner,  in  summing  up, 
observed,  that  the  whole  family 
appeared  to  he  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sanity.  What  their  sufferings 
had  been  he  did  not  know,  hut 
it  seemed  they  had  produced  an 
effect  on  their  minds,  of  which 
these  were  the  consequences.  Great 
care  had  been  taken  of  them, 
but  their  ambition  was  so  great  as 
to  render  them  insensible  of  its 
value.  There  appeared  to  him  to 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  deceased 
had  taken  the  poison  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  destroying  herself,  and 
that  she  was  at  the  time  in  a  state 
of  insanity.  Before  returning  their 
verdict,  the  jury  proceeded  to 
view  the  body,  which  was  lying 
on  a  bed,  on  the  second  floor  of 
No.  157  Albany- street,  and  on 
their  return  unanimously  pro¬ 
nounced  a  verdict,  finding  “  That 
the  deceased  had  committed  suicide 
while  in  a  state  of  temporary  in¬ 
sanity.” 

Bow  Street.  —  A  statement 
having  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  calling  upon  the  police  au¬ 
thorities  to  inquire  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  an  infamous  gang  of 
swindlers,  who  infested  a  court  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  telling 
fortunes,  were  in  the  habit  of 
robbing  and  ill-treating  those  who 
were  foolish  enough  to  consult  the 
old  sibyl  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  prime  mover  of  the  gang,  sir 
Richard  Birnie  deemed  it  right  to 
depute  Taunton,  the  senior  officer 
of  Bow-street,  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  statements  which  were  made. 
Taunton  and  Stevens  accordingly 
set  about  the  matter,  and  having 
ascertained  that  a  woman,  who 
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was  in  the  habit  of  telling  fortunes, 
lived  at  No.  15,  Charles-street, 
Drury-lane,  a  plan  was  fixed  upon 
to  entrap  her,  and  the  result  was 
her  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
office  on  a  charge  of  fortune¬ 
telling. 

She  no  sooner  entered  the  office, 
than  she  was  recognized  by  sir 
Richard  Birnie  and  the  officers  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  being  one  of 
the  endless  family  of  the  Lovells, 
of  Gipsy  and  fortune- telling  noto¬ 
riety,  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  her  wandering  tribe  strongly 
marked  upon  her  countenance. 
She  said  her  name  was  Mary 
Jones,  and  admitted  that  her 
maiden  name  was  Lovell. — Susan 
Jeffrey,  a  middle-aged  woman,  was 
then  called  forward  as  a  witness. 
She  stated,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  carpenter,  who  lived  at 
Somers-town.  About  11  o’clock 
that  morning  she  wTent  to  the 
residence  of  the  prisoner,  at  No. 
15,  Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  her  fortune 
told.  Upon  inquiring  for  the 
prisoner,  she  was  shown  up  stairs 
to  the  first  floor,  where  she  found 
her.  On  learning  her  business, 
the  prisoner  took  her  into  the 
back-room,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  her  charge.  “  Yes,”  replied 
the  witness ;  “  I  understand  it  is 
half-a-crown,  but  as  I  am  a  poor 
woman,  I  hope  you  will  take  less.” 
The  prisoner  answered,  that  her 
usual  price  was  five  shillings,  and 
added  she  "would  consent  to  take 
half-a-crown  from  the  witness,  if 
she  could  not  afford  to  pay  more, 
but  of  that  sum  she  would  not 
abate  a  farthing.  Witness  accord¬ 
ingly  gave  her  a  half-crown  piece, 
and  the  prisoner  took  her  to  a 
window,  and  asked  her  whether 
she  wished  to  have  her  fortune 
told  by  the  planets,  the  cards,  or 


the  hands  ?  Witness  replied, 
“  whichever  way  you  please.” 
The  prisoner  then  looked  hard  in 
her  face,  and,  after  pausing  a  few 
moments,  said,  <f  Your  husband,  I 
find,  is  dead,  my  good  woman ;  you 
will  never  see  him  more  in  this 
life.  You  are  living  with  a  man 
who  is  rather  inconstant  to  you, 
and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  ill- 
treating  you  ;  but  I  will  bind  him 
down  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
shall  neither  leave  you  nor  ill-use 
you.”  —  Sir  R.  Birnie. — And  is  it 
true  that  your  husband  is  dead, 
and  that  you  are  living  with  an¬ 
other  man  ?  Witness.— No,  your 
worship  ;  my  husband,  thank  God, 
is  alive  and  well,  and  I  have  no 
occasion  for  any  other  man.— Mr. 
Minshull.  —  But  did  she  promise 
you  nothing  more  ?  Witness — 
Oh  yeg,  your  worship,  she  said  I 
should  become  possessed  of  a  deal 
of  property  before  the  end  of  the 
new  year,  but  I  suppose  that  is 
just  as  true  as  the  rest.  “  Well, 
Mrs.  Jones,”  said  sir  R.  Birnie, 
“  have  you  anything  to  say  why 
you  should  not  be  sent  to  prison 
as  a  fortune-teller?” — “  My  dear 
good  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,”  said  the  Gipsy.  t(  This  good 
woman  comes  three  times  to  look 
for  me,  to  ask  me  if  I  could  dis¬ 
solve  her  a  question  or  two.  She 
said,  she  wanted  to  know  whether 
her  husband  was  dead  or  alive. 
She  then  forced  half  a  crown  upon 
me,  and  asked  me  to  introduce  her 
to  some  nice  young  man  to  be  her 
sweetheart.  But  I  said,  ‘  No,  my 
good  woman,  you  are  too  old  for 
that ;  and  as  for  your  husband,  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  about  him.’ 
So  she  puts  down  the  half-crown 
upon  the  table,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  (pointing  to  Taunton)  picked 
it  up.” — Taunton,  being  sworn, 
stated,  that  he  gave  half-a-crown. 
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which  he  had  previously  marked, 
to  the  last  witness,  with  directions 
to  go  to  the  abode  of  the  prisoner, 
and  get  her  fortune  told.  Wit¬ 
ness  and  Stevens  watched  outside, 
and  when  the  last  witness  left  the 
prisoner’s  lodging,  they  returned 
with  her  and  took  her  into  custody. 
She  was  sitting  at  breakfast  at  the 
time,  and  her  three  children  were 
in  the  room.  The  half-crown  was 
lying  upon  the  table.  It  was  the 
same  which  he  (Taunton)  gave  to 
the  last  witness.  Stevens,  the  offi¬ 
cer,  stated,  that  he  searched  the 
prisoner’s  room,  and  found  a  book 
with  the  following  title,  “  Satan’s 
Invisible  World  Discovered  ;  or,  a 
choice  Collection  of  Modern  Rela¬ 
tions,  proving  evidently  against  the 
Atheists  of  this  present  age,  that 
there  are  devils,  spirits,  witches, 
and  apparitions.  From  authentic 
records  and  attestations  of  wit¬ 
nesses  of  undoubted  veracity.  To 
which  is  now  added,  that  marvel¬ 
lous  History  of  Major  Weir  and 
his  Sister,  the  Witches  of  Bar- 
garren,  Pittenween,  Calder,  &c. 
By  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  late 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Glasgow.”  The  book 
was  a  collection  of  stories  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions,  calculated 
to  work  upon  the  imaginations  of 
the  young  and  credulous,  by  prov¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  supernatural 
objects,  and  evincing  the  power  of 
witchcraft. — The  prisoner  was  sent, 
for  three  months,  to  the  House  of 
Correction. 

15.  Credulity. — The  follow¬ 
ing  case  occurred  before  the  correc¬ 
tional  police  of  Paris,  showing  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  credulity 
which  exists  in  France,  respecting 
Buonaparte.  A  female,  named 
Voisin,  was  charged  with  having 
procured  money  from  two  indivi¬ 
duals,  one  a  student  of  law,  on  pre¬ 


tence  that  it  was  for  the  service  of 
Napoleon,  who,  she  said,  and  they 
believed,  was  not  dead,  but  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  con¬ 
finement,  and  was  concealed  in 
France.  She  stated,  that  he  had 
great  resources,  but  was  a  little 
straitened  at  present ;  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  prevailed  upon  to  supply 
his  majesty  with  420  francs,  three 
changes  of  linen,  and  some  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  in  return  for  which 
he  had  the  promise  of  an  aide-de- 
camp’s  place.  A  porter  had  been 
also  promised  great  things,  and  his 
wife  was  to  be  made  “  a  lady  of 
something.”  The  counsel  of  the 
accused  made  a  bold  kind  of  de¬ 
fence.  He  contended,  that  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  story  was  false, 
inasmuch  as  Napoleon’s  death  had 
not  been  proved  by  the  king’s  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  the  prisoner  might  have 
been  herself  deceived.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  astonished,  desired  the  coun¬ 
sel  to  forbear  this  point.  She  was, 
in  the  end,  acquitted. 

15.  Middlesex  Sessions — 
Charge  of  Conspiracy.  —  Henry 
Passley;  Henry  William  Passley, 
and  John  Mance  (or  Muntz),  were 
indicted  for  conspiring  with  intent 
to  defraud  John  Matthews  and 
Leonard  Clare  Matthews  of  the 
sum  of  2 51.,  and  of  conspiring  to 
defraud,  and  of  defrauding,  the 
same  parties  of  the  sum  of  10/.,  by 
compromising  certain  informations 
laid  against  them,  by  Passley,  sen. 
for  penalties  under  the  pawn¬ 
brokers’  act.  Mr.  Broderick  stated 
the  case.  The  prisoners,  he  said, 
followed  the  trade  or  business  of 
common  informers,  the  elder  Pass- 
ley  usually  laying  the  information, 
and  the  younger  acting  as  his  wit¬ 
ness,  and  the  other  occasionally  as 
his  assistant.  The  present  indict¬ 
ment  arose  out  of  certain  informa¬ 
tions  which  had  been  laid  by  the 
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Passleys.  It  was  well  known  that 
by  the  pawnbrokers’  act,  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  fraction,  however  small, 
more  than  the  legal  interest,  sub¬ 
jected  the  parties  to  a  heavy  fine. 
Of  this,  the  informers,  who  prowled 
about  the  metropolis,  often  took 
advantage,  and  gained  a  livelihood 
by  pressing  informations  of  this 
kind,  and  more  frequently  by  tak¬ 
ing  sums  of  money  to  compromise 
informations.  Mr.  Matthews  gave 
evidence  as  follows : — I  am  a 
pawnbroker.  About  two  months 
ago  there  were  two  summonses 
issued  against  me  and  my  father, 
for  violation  of  the  pawnbrokers’ 
act.  On  the  13th  of  November  I 
went  with  a  Mr.  M’Donald  to  the 
house  of  the  elder  Passlev  (who  is 
father  of  the  other  prisoner  of 
that  name),  having  learned  at 
Worship-street  that  the  informa¬ 
tions  were  laid  by  the  two.  I  re¬ 
monstrated  with  them,  and  said, 
that  I  was  but  young  in  business, 
and  should  be  ruined  by  such  in¬ 
formations.  I  pressed  the  elder 
Passley  to  take  a  small  sum  to  set¬ 
tle  it,  and  mentioned  51. ;  on  which 
he  exclaimed,  “  What  nonsense 
you  talk  ;  do  you  think  we  can  set¬ 
tle  it  for  this  sum?”  Witness 
then  went  on  to  state,  that  he  be¬ 
gan  gradually  to  raise  his  offer  till 
he  came  to  10/.  The  prisoners 
(the  two  Passleys)  refused  :  the 
elder  mentioned  the  sum  of  22 /., 
and  said,  he  would  not  take  less, 
and  the  younger  observed,  that  his 
father  would  act  very  wrong,  if  he 
consented  to  take  a  less  sum.  Wit¬ 
ness  said,  it  was  a  downright  rob¬ 
bery,  and  that  he  would  not  give 
it — that  he  would  lose  100/.  first. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
the  senior  Passley  observed,  that 
there  were  twenty-four  other  in¬ 
formations,  which  he  had  ready  to 
prove  against  him,  and  he  would 


lay  them  by  two  at  a  time,  as  being 
more  harassing.  The  next  day 
witness  and  his  father  saw  the 
Passleys  again  at  the  police-office. 
They  gradually  reduced  the  de¬ 
mand  to  20/.,  15/.,  12/.,  and  at  last 
to  10/.,  which  the  prosecutors  at 
length  agreed  to  pay.  Three  pounds 
were  paid  on  that  day,  and  the  next 
day  the  two  Passleys  called  for  the 
remainder.  Mr.  John  Matthews 
asked,  “  Well,  how  much  am  I  to 
be  robbed  of  now?”  One  of  the 
Passleys  replied,  “  The  remainder 
of  the  10/.,  and  1/.  for  expenses,” 
which  sum  was  paid. 

The  case  had  gone  thus  far, 
when  Mr.  Prendergast,  for  the 
senior  Passlev,  stated  to  the  bench 
that  his  client  was  now  willing  to 

o 

withdraw  his  plea  of  “  not  guilty,” 
and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  The  Chair¬ 
man  said,  that  the  only  effect 
which  such  a  plea  could  have  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  court  from  know¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  case  as  far  as 
the  prisoner,  the  elder  Passley,  was 
concerned  ;  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  other  prisoners  had 
not  withdrawn  their  plea  of  “  not 
guilty,”  it  could  not  have  that  ef¬ 
fect.  Passley,  jun.,  was  now 
pressed  by  his  father,  and  his 
father’s  counsel,  to  consider  whether 
his  persisting  in  his  plea  of  “  not 
guilty”  might  not  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  his  father’s  punish¬ 
ment  :  and,  at  last,  gave  an  appa¬ 
rently  very  reluctant  consent  to 
have  a  plea  of  “  guilty”  recorded 
against  him,  observing,  that  he  did 
so  altogether  on  account  of  his 
father.  Mantz  was  then  declared 
Not  Guilty  ;  but  the  Passleys  had 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  recorded  against 
them.  After  some  short  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  Court  sentenced  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  pay  a  fine  of  20/.  each  to 
the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till 
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it  was  paid.  Both  prisoners  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  this  sentence  ; 
the  elder  said,  “  Your  Worship,  I 
have  been  deceived  by  the  plea  I 
was  induced  to  make.  I  was  led 
to  believe  by  my  counsel,  that  if  I 
pleaded  guilty”-— The  Chairman — 
“  We  cannot  hear  of  any  thing  that 
passed  between  you  and  your  coun¬ 
sel.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.” 

18.  Court  -  Martial.  —  A 
court-martial  was  held  on  board 
the  Victory,  in  Portsmouth  har¬ 
bour,  for  the  trial  of  John  Miller, 
a  seaman  of  the  Espiegle,  on  a 
charge  of  disobedience  to  orders, 
but  involving  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  The  charge  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  commander  of  the  Espiegle  to 
the  admiral,  sir  Robert  Stopford  : 

“  His  Majesty  s  Ship  Espiegle , 
Jan .  12,  1830,  Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

“Sir; — I  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  an  occurrence  on 
board  his  majesty’s  ship  under 
my  command  : — f  John  Miller,  a 
smuggler,  was  discharged  from  his 
majesty’s  ship  Barham  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Espiegle,  as  part  com¬ 
plement,  last  September.  On  the 
23rd  of  December,  the  ship  being 
at  sea,  he  reported  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  that  his  period  of  five  years’ 
service  expired  that  day,  which, 
by  reference  to  his  ticket,  proved 
to  be  the  case.  I  at  that  time  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  my  opinion,  that 
his  discharge  would  not  be  granted 
until  the  ship  was  paid  off;  and 
that  therefore  I  thought  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  apply  for  it :  he 
answered,  “  Then,  Sir,  I  will.” 
During  the  following  night,  in  a 
gale,  whilst  the  hands  were  on 
deck,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  he 
was  below,  assigning,  as  his  rea¬ 


son,  that  he  had  left  off  work, 
having  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
ship.  When  he  was  called  before 
me,  I  explained  to  him  the  nature 
of  his  offence  ;  and  on  his  express¬ 
ing  contrition,  and  a  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  duty,  I 
consented,  in  consideration  of  the 
high  character  he  had  previously 
borne.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  finding  the  ship  likely  to 
be  delayed,  I  applied  for  his  dis¬ 
charge,  and,  in  reply,  received 
their  lordships’  direction  that  he 
should  be  paid  off  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  crew.  This  was 
communicated  to  him  by  me.  He 
was  this  day  ordered  by  lieu¬ 
tenant  White  to  go  in  a  boat ; 
to  which  he  replied,  ‘he  could 
not.’  Lieutenant  White  repeated 
his  order,  and  received  the  same 
answer.  On  his  being  finally 
asked  if  he  meant  he  would  not 
do  his  duty,  he  said,  f  I  will  not.’ 
Upon  which  he  was  placed  in  con¬ 
finement.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  regulations  of  the  service 
give  me  full  power  to  act  in  simi¬ 
lar  cases ;  but  as  I  look  upon  this 
as  involving  peculiar  considera¬ 
tions,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  refer  it  for  your  opinion.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

( Signed )  “  R.  Elliott, 

“  Commander.” 

The  disobedience  to  orders 
was  proved  ;  but  the  prisoner’s 
defence  was,  that  his  detention 
on  board  ship  was  illegal;  that 
he  was  not  a  seaman  bound  to 
obey,  at  the  time  at  which  he  had 
refused  to  obey.  The  prisoner 
had  been  adjudged,  on  22nd  De¬ 
cember,  1824,  to  serve  in  the 
navy  five  years,  as  punishment  for 
having  been  engaged  in  a  smug¬ 
gling  transaction.  The  five  years 
had  expired  on  21st  December, 
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1829,  and  he  maintained  that  he 
was  entitled  to  his  discharge  as 
soon  as  the  vessel,  which  was  at 
sea,  arrived  in  England,  which 
was  on  the  23rd.  He  had  accord¬ 
ingly  applied  for  his  discharge  ;  it 
was  refused,  until  the  ship  should 
be  paid  off;  and  subsequently  to 
this  refusal,  came  the  disobedience 
of  which  he  was  accused.  He  in¬ 
sisted,  likewise,  that  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  full  pay  as  a  supernumerary 
during  the  time  he  had  actually 
been  detained.  The  Court  pro¬ 
nounced  the  following  sentence  : 

“  That  the  charge  had  been 
proved  against  the  said  John 
Miller;  but  that  it  appeared  he 
had  been  led  into  the  commission 
of  the  offence  by  a  mistaken  idea 
of  his  situation,  and  not  from  any 
disposition  of  insubordination  ;  and 
in  consideration  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  contrition  expressed  by 
him,  and  the  extraordinary  good 
character  given  to  him,  do  only 
adjudge  him  to  be  admonished  to 
be  more  careful  in  future.”  Im¬ 
mediately  after  passing  the  sen¬ 
tence,  Vice-admiral  sir  Robert 
Stopford,  Commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth,  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
be  discharged,  and  he  received  his 
full  pay  at  the  Navy  Pay-ofi&ce  in 
the  dock-yard. 

20.  Storm  at  Sunderland.— 
About  2  p.m.,  a  violent  gale  of  wind 
from  the  E.S.E.  commenced,  and 
continued  to  blow  without  intermis¬ 
sion  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  accompanied,  until  about 
10  o’clock,  with  continual  alter¬ 
nate  heavy  showers  of  snow  and 
sleet.  Between  three  and  four 
o’clock,  nine  ships  ( the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  with  dreadful  violence  dead 
upon  the  coast,  and  it  being  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  vessels  out  to  sea) 
ran  ashore,  right  before  the  wind, 
on  the  sand  at  Hendon,  which  they 


mistook  for  Sunderland  harbour, 
the  snow  storm  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  one  place 
from  another.  The  crew  of  one 
of  these  vessels,  the  William  and 
Betsy,  of  Peterhead,  were  saved 
by  a  few  intrepid  fellows,  who  put 
off’  to  their  assistance  in  a  coble, 
and  reached  the  ship  just  in  time 
to  rescue  from  destruction  the 
unfortunate  mariners,  whom  in  a 
few  minutes  longer  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  assist. 
The  men  belonging  to  the  other 
eight  vessels  came  ashore  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  saved  all 
their  clothes  when  the  tide  had 
ebbed  out,  the  vessels  being  then 
left  dry.  The  William  and  Betsy, 
of  Peterhead,  and  the  Britannia,  of 
Whitby,  were  total  wrecks ;  the 
other  seven,  the  Boreas,  the  Advena, 
the  Frederick,  and  the  Marks  and 
Ann,  of  Sunderland ;  the  Ann,  of 
Newcastle  ;  the  Acorn,  of  North 
Shields;  and  Bndeavour,  of  Fevers- 
ham,  were  expected  to  be  got  off, 
some  of  them  with  serious  damage. 
During  the  night,  the  Melita,  of 
Sunderland,  was  driven  behind  the 
north  pier.  The  Louisa,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  was  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  mound  by  which  the  south 
pier  is  protected  against  the  fury 
of  the  ocean ;  the  Messenger,  of 
Newcastle,  came  ashore  on  the 
sand  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
south  pier,  totally  wrecked  ;  and 
the  Charlotte  and  the  Severn,  of 
Shields,  were  driven  upon  the 
rocks  between  the  south  pier  and 
Hendon,  and  totally  wrecked. 
Within  twelve  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  gale,  there 
were  fifteen  ships  on  shore  between 
the  north  pier  and  Hendon.  The 
only  service  rendered  by  the  life¬ 
boat  during  this  destructive  gale 
was  in  saving  the  crews  of  the 
Messenger  and  the  Severn,  and  in 
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succouring  a  dismasted  Shields  ves¬ 
sel,  which  had  a  signal  of  distress 
flying  whilst  riding  at  anchor  off 
Easington.  When  the  crew  of 
the  Charlotte  were  shrieking  for 
help,  there  were  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  watermen  on  the  pier, 
who,  to  a  man,  refused  to  render 
the  least  assistance,  loudly  demand¬ 
ing  who  would  pay  them  ?  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
after  long  delay,  that  half  a 
dozen  could  be  found  who  were 
willing  to  attempt  to  rescue  their 
fellow-men  from  impending  de¬ 
struction.  The  only  other  loss  of 
life  was  that  of  a  pilot,  who  fell 
overboard  out  of  a  coble,  which 
had  been  put  off  to  succour  the 
distressed  seamen,  and  was  drowned. 
The  practice  of  assembling  to  plun¬ 
der  the  wrecks  was  resorted  to,  in 
this  instance,  by  a  host  of  vaga¬ 
bond  men  and  women.  Even 
children  are  trained  to  these  atro¬ 
cious  practices. — Tyne  Mercury. 

21.  Suicide.  —  The  follow¬ 
ing  tragical  incident  occurred 
at  the  mansion  of  the  princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester,  on  Black- 
heath.  About  a  fortnight  back, 
his  majesty,  being  in  want  of  a 
couple  of  doe  deer  for  his  palace  at 
Windsor,  sent  word  to  the  princess, 
requesting  that  two,  the  finest  that 
could  be  selected  from  Greenwich- 
park,  might  be  shot,  and  forwarded 
at  the  expiration  of  two  days,  to 
the  royal  palace.  Her  royal  high¬ 
ness  immediately  issued  her  war¬ 
rant  for  the  destruction  of  the 
deer,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Buck,  the 
deputy-ranger,  who,  without  de¬ 
lay,  gave  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  John  Eggleston,  the 
park-keeper,  who  had  the  sole  care 
of  them.  Mr.  Eggleston,  who  had 
unfortunately  addicted  himself  to 
drinking,  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
warrant;  and  four  days  having 


elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  the 
deer  at  Windsor,  Mr.  Robert 
Eggleston,  his  brother,  who  has 
the  superinten dance  of  the  deer  in 
Hyde-park,  proceeded  to  Black- 
heath  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
neglect,  where  he  found  his  relat¬ 
ive  in  such  a  state  of  inebriation 
that  he  could  not  obtain  from 
him  any  information,  and  under 
these  circumstances  he  (the  bro¬ 
ther)  shot  the  couple  of  deer  re¬ 
quired,  which  were  without  delay 
forwarded  to  Windsor.  The  neg¬ 
ligence  of  Eggleston  next  day 
reached  the  ear  of  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  (who  was  particularly  partial 
to  him,  his  family  having  been  in 
the  royal  service  for  above  a  cen¬ 
tury),  and  she  therefore  gave  in¬ 
structions  that  she  might  see  him, 
in  order  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  beha¬ 
viour.  Her  royal  highness’s  com¬ 
mands  were  communicated  to  him 
by  one  of  the  household,  and  he 
said  they  should  be  attended  to. 
On  Wednesday  he  received  in¬ 
structions  to  shoot  a  doe  for  the 
table  of  the  princess,  and  to  bring 
it  with  him  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Pursuant  to  his  orders,  he 
went  out  for  the  purpose  of  slaying 
the  dqer.  Upon  leaving  his  cot¬ 
tage,  which  is  situate  in  the  or¬ 
chard  immediately  behind  the  royal 
residence,  his  brother  Henry  (who 
was  in  the  habit  of  following  him 
upon  these  occasions  with  a  knife, 
in  order  to  cut  the  deer’s  throat) 
attempted  to  accompany  him,  but 
his  services  were  rejected,  and  the 
keeper  went  into  the  deer-park 
alone.  His  brother  returned  into 
the  cottage,  when,  shortly  after,  he 
heard  the  report  of  his  brother’s 
rifle,  and  still  thinking  he  might 
afford  him  some  assistance,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  deer,  he  went 
towards  the  spot.  When  passing 
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an  out-Iiouse  in  the  orchard,  he 
perceived  smoke  issuing  from  it ; 
and  on  opening  the  door,  beheld 
the  headless  body  of  his  brother, 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  piece 
which  had  been  discharged,  by  his 
side.  An  immediate  alarm  being 
given,  surgeons  Harrison  and 
Wattsford  were  despatched  by  the 
princess,  but  their  services  were 
of  no  use,  as  the  head  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  was  blown  to  atoms. 
He  had  seated  himself  on  a  stool, 
placed  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  to 
his  forehead,  between  his  eyes, 
with  the  butt-end  between  his  legs, 
and  with  the  ramrod  touched  the 
trigger;  the  charge  of  the  gun  pass¬ 
ed  through  his  head,  and  through  the 
roof  of  the  out-house,  and  the  brains 
were  scattered  in  all  directions. 

21.  Funeral  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Lawrence. — This  day  the 
remains  of  this  eminent  artist 
were  interred  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral.  They  had  been  removed. 


the  night  before,  from  his  own 
residence  to  Somerset-house,  where 
the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  model- 
room,  which  was  fitted  up  for 
the  occasion,  hung  with  black, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
deceased  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
room.  The  academicians,  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  students  were  all  in 
attendance,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  none  but 
the  private  friends  of  the  deceased 
were  admitted  to  witness  the  lying 
in  state.  Shortly  before  ten,  the 
mourning  coaches  and  carriages  of 
the  nobility  entered  the  square  of 
Somerset-house,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  four  lines.  At  a  quarter 
past  twelve  o’clock  preparations 
were  made  to  convey  the  corpse  to 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  Policemen 
were  stationed  along  the  Strand, 
to  prevent  any  vehicles,  except 
those  connected  with  the  procession, 
from  passing.  The  procession 
moved  in  the  following  order 


Twelve  Peace-officers,  to  clear  the  way. 

Four  Marshal’s  men,  two  by  two. 

The  two  City  Marshals,  with  scarfs  and  hatbands,  and  crape  round 
the  left  arm,  with  a  constable  on  each  side. 

The  carriage  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  empty. 

The  Sheriffs,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Richardson,  in  their  carriages. 

The  Linder  Sheriffs. 

The  Undertaker  (Mr.  Thornton,  jun.)  on  horseback. 

Four  Mutes  on  horseback,  in  gowns,  two  by  two. 

Six  horsemen,  in  cloaks,  two  by  two. 

A  Lid  of  Feathers,  with  Two  Pages. 

THE  HEARSE, 

Drawn  by  Six  Florses,  with  sixteen  Pages,  eight  on  each  side. 

The  Pall-bearers,  in  mourning  coaches. 

The  following  mourning  coaches  then  followed,  with 
The  family  of  the  Deceased  ; 

The  old  Servant  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ; 

The  Executor ; 

The  Rector  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury ; 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  Physician  of  Sir  Thomas  ; 

The  Chaplain  to  the  Academy  ; 

The  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 

The  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy; 
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The  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Academy ; 

The  Academicians  and  Associates,  two  in  each. 

The  Students,  two  by  two,  in  each  of  the  following  mourning 

coaches. 

Private  Mourners,  two  by  two,  in  each  of  the  succeeding 

mourning  coaches. 

The  Officers,  &c.,  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 

two  by  two. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  two  by  two. 

The  Officers,  &c.,  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution, 
Forming,  in  the  whole,  a  procession  of  42  mourning  coaches,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses  caparisoned  with  plumes  and  velvet.  Next 
followed — 

The  carriage  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ; 

Carriages  of  the  Pall-bearers  ; 

The  Carriages  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
amounting  in  number  to  about  eighty. 


The  service  was  performed 
under  the  dome,  by  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  who  is  the  dean ;  Dr. 
Hughes,  one  of  the  prebendaries, 
reading;  the  lesson.  The  other 
prebendaries  present  were  the 
Rev.  Dr  Birch,  Rev.  Mr.  Watts, 
Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale.  Amongst  the 
carriages  were  :  —  The  duke  of 
Wellington’s,  Mr.  Peel’s,  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  ;  the  carriages  of  all 
the  ministers ;  the  American  mi¬ 
nister’s  carriage,  and  about  200 
others ;  among  which  were  no¬ 
ticed  the  duke  of  Devonshire’s, 
the  duke  of  Richmond’s,  the  duke 
of  Bedford’s,  the  duke  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  marquis  of  Londonderry’s, 
marquis  of  Stafford’s,  earl  Ba¬ 
thurst’s,  lord  Melville’s,  earl  of 
Essex’s,  earl  Spencer’s,  and  others 
of  the  nobility.  None  of  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  royal  family  followed. 
The  shops  in  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard  and  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  closed  until  after 
the  funeral  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed. 

27.  Swindling. — In  Dublin, 
on  Wednesday  last,  a  young  man 
of  fashionable  appearance  and  ad¬ 


dress,  applied  at  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  the  posting  and  livery 
establishment  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
in  Gregg’s-lane,  where,  represent¬ 
ing  himself  as  J.  C.  Beresford, 
esq.,  of  Mountjoy-square,  he  hired 
the  use  of  a  fashionable  horse  and 
gig,  for  “  a  couple  of  hours.”  At 
two  o’clock  on  the  same  day,  the 
same  personage  obtained,  on  a  si¬ 
milar  representation,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  misrepresentation,  another 
“  spider  spring,”  and  “  a  bit  of 
blood,”  at  Mr.  Nichol’s  stables. 
Lower  Merrion-street,  also  for  “  a 
couple  of  hours.”  The  last  “couple 
of  hours”  had  not,  however,  ter¬ 
minated,  when  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Clare-street,  was  honoured  with 
an  order  from  the  same  young 
gentleman,  as  “  Mr.  West,  nephew 
to  the  lord  mayor,”  for  “  a  horse 
and  gig  for  a  couple  of  hours.” 
That  time  came,  but  neither  Messrs. 
Beresford,  West,  horses,  nor  gigs, 
arrived  at  the  destinations  their 
owners  desired ;  nor  was  the  anx¬ 
iety  of  the  latter  altogether  satis¬ 
fied,  though  their  doubts  were  of 
course  completely  dispelled,  when 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  they  received  each,  through 
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the  penny-post,  a  circular,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

“  Sir, — Your  gig  is  in  pawn  at 
Mr.  Booth’s,  Bishop-street ;  your 
horse  at  the  Bazaar,  in  Stephen’s- 
green.  You  shall  in  a  very  short 
time  receive,  not  only  your  prin¬ 
cipal,  hut  a  liberal  recompense  for 
the  unparalleled  offence.  Extreme 

circumstances  drove  me  to - . 

Ere  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  at 
sea.” 

About  30 l.  had  been  raised  on 
the  gigs  in  this  way. 

28.  Inquest  on  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney. — A  jury  was  empanelled  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Gell,  coroner  for  the  city 
of  Westminster,  to  inquire  touch¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  late  right  hon. 
George  Tierney,  M.  P.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  evidence  was  adduced. — 
Lieutenant-colonel  Phipps,  187, 
Piccadilly,  sworn.-— On  Monday 
last,  the  25th  inst.,  I  was  at -the 
house  of  the  deceased  gentleman, 
between  the  hours  of  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
had  been  conversing  with  Mrs. 
Tierney  in  the  drawing-room ; 
and,  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Tierney, 
I  proceeded  to  the  library  to  speak 
to  him.  His  servant  announced 
me,  and  I  entered  and  saw  him 
sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  attitude 
of  sleep.  No  one  was  in  the  li¬ 
brary  at  the  time  but  the  deceased. 
The  servant  told  me  his  master 
was  asleep,  and  I  withdrew.  I 
was  struck  with  the  paleness  of 
his  countenance,  but  withdrew, 
leaving  the  servant  to  approach 
him.  The  servant  almost  imme¬ 
diately  came  back  to  me,  asking 
me  to  return  to  the  room,  as  he 
was  afraid  his  master  was  dead. 
I  immediately  complied,  and  on 
looking  at  the  deceased  closely,  I 
was  convinced  that  such  was  the 
fact :  he  had  ceased  to  breathe.  I 
instantly  directed  his  servant  to 


call  medical  assistance,  and  when 
I  was  alone  with  the  deceased,  I 
attempted  to  loosen  his  neckcloth. 
I  likewise  felt  his  forehead  and 
hands,  and  found  them  nearly 
cold.  A  surgeon  soon  came,  and 
in  the  interim  I  prepared  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Tierney  for  the  afflicting 
intelligence,  by  saying  I  believed 
the  deceased  was  suffering  from  a 
fit. — Coroner. — Did  the  surgeon 
attempt  to  do  any  thing  to  restore 
the  deceased  in  your  presence  ? — 
Witness.  —  I  withdrew  to  the 
members  of  the  family.  I  had  not 
been  in  the  house  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  the  melancholy  circum¬ 
stance  was  discovered.  I  had  not 
seen  the  deceased  before  on  that 
day.  It  was  at  Mrs.  Tierney’s 
suggestion  that  1  went  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  in  the  study.  She  said, 
“  If  Mr.  Tierney  is  in  the  house, 
he  will  be  happy  to  see  you,” — 
By  a  juror. — I  am  not  aware  that 
the  deceased  was  indisposed  before. 
— William  Pritchard,  butler  to  the 
late  Mr.  Tierney,  sworn. — I  have 
been  upwards  of  two  years  in  the 
service  of  the  deceased,  as  butler. 
I  first  saw  Mr.  Tierney,  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  about  half-past  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  his 
dressing-room,  that  being  his  usual 
time  of  rising.  He  appeared  then 
quite  as  well  as  usual.  I  saw  no 
difference  whatever  in  him.  He 
dressed  himself,  and  breakfasted 
about  half-past  ten  o’clock,  his 
family  having  breakfasted  before 
him.  They  were,  however,  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  room.  Mr.  Tierney 
usually  had  his  breakfast  after  his 
family. — Coroner.  —  What  occur¬ 
red  to  your  knowledge  after  break¬ 
fast  ?  —  Witness.  —  Mr.  Tierney 
then  retired  to  his  study,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  quitted  it  after¬ 
wards  ;  he  did  not  go  out  of  the 
house  to  my  knowledge.  In  the 
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course  of  the  morning  I  went  to 
him  two  or  three  times  to  settle 
the  weekly  accounts.  The  de¬ 
ceased  during  the  time  never  made 
the  least  complaint  whatever  :  he 
appeared  as  well  as  I  had  seen  him 
for  some  time  past.  No  person 
visited  him  during  the  morning 
until  colonel  Phipps  called.  When 
I  last  saw  Mr.  Tierney  he  was 
writing  a  note,  and  had  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  drowsiness  or  illness  of  any 
kind.  When  I  next  entered  the 
library,  it  was  to  announce  colonel 
Phipps,  when  the  deceased  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  asleep  in  his  chair.  I 
announced  the  colonel  a  second 
time,  and  received  no  answer.  I 
then  walked  up  to  the  chair,  and 
exclaimed  that  my  master  was 
dead.  Colonel  Phipps  Was  just 
behind  me  at  the  time.  I  had 
seen  him  asleep  in  the  chair  often, 
but  when  I  entered  he  always 
awoke.  Medical  assistance  was 
instantly  sent  for,  and  three  sur¬ 
geons  attended  in  the  course  of 
about  five  minutes. 

James  Johnson,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Suffolk-place,  Pall-mall  East, 
sworn. — 1  have  attended  the  de¬ 
ceased  professionally  for  several 
years  past.  He  had  been  afflicted 
with  an  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  caused  by  its  unnatural  en¬ 
largement.  The  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  opened  by  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew  and  Mr.  Johnson,  junior,  in 
my  presence,  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
then  proved  that  the  disease  which 
caused  his  death  was  the  same  with 
which  his  medical  attendants  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  afflicted. — A  per¬ 
son  labouring  under  this  disease 
usually  dies  in  a  sudden  manner. 
I  do  not  believe  that,  had  I 
been  present  when  his  death  hap¬ 
pened,  I  could  have  done  any  thing 
to  relieve  him.  To  satisfy  Mrs. 
Tierney,  I  opened  the  temporal 
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artery,  but  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kearsley  Pettigrew, 
of  21  Saville-row,  surgeon. — I  ex¬ 
amined  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  on  Tuesday  last, 
in  the  presence  of  the  last  witness. 
I  found  considerable  disease  of  the 
chest,  particularly  of  the  heart, 
which  was  very  much  enlarged, 
especially  on  the  right  side,  to 
which  his  death  was  clearly  attri¬ 
butable.  The  manner  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman’s  death  was  such  as 
is  usual  in  cases  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Edward  Cutler,  22,  Sack- 
ville-street,  surgeon. — I  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  deceased  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday  last.  I  went  instant¬ 
ly,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a 
chair  in  his  study,  quite  dead.  I 
was  pressed  to  endeavour  to  re¬ 
store  him  by  a  lady  I  believe  to  be 
Mrs.  Tierney,  and  I  did  so,  but 
without  effect.  The  stomach  of 
the  deceased  was  not  opened,  as 
the  chest  exhibited  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  disease  which  caused 
his  death, — viz.  organic  disease  of 
the  heart! —  The  Coroner  briefly 
addressed  the  jury,  who  returned 
a  verdict,  <e  that  the  deceased  died 
a  natural  death  by  the  visitation 
of  God,  occasioned  by  enlargement 
of  the  heart.” 

28.  Suicide.— An  inquest  was 
held  at  Westminster  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  W.  Eyton  Tooke,  who 
had  committed  suicide  the  preced¬ 
ing  morning. 

The  following  evidence  was  ad¬ 
duced: — -Mrs.  Anne  Jatland  de¬ 
posed,  that  she  had  held  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  nurse  in  the  family  of 
Thomas  Tooke,  esq.,  for  ten 
years  and  a  half.  The  deceased  was 
liis  eldest  son.  Mr.  Tooke  was  an 
eminent  Russia  merchant,  and  his 
house  of  business  was  in  Broad- 
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street.  City.  The  deceased  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  in  business,  and 
they  usually  returned  home  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  afternoon  to  dinner. 
The  deceased  caught  a  severe  cold 
at  Christmas  last,  and  had  been  in 
an  indifferent  state  of  health  ever 
since ;  and  he  was  also  of  a  very 
studious  and  rather  melancholy 
disposition.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  on  his  return  from  the  city, 
he  dined  with  the  family  as  usual, 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards 
retired  to  his  bed-room,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  and  writing 
until  ten  o’clock,  when  he  rang 
his  bell,  and  desired  her  to  bring 
some  gruel,  and  to  warm  his  bed. 
This  she  did,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  burn  a  light,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  in  a  faint  tone  “  I  think  I 
will  to-night.”  She  placed  a  rush- 
light  on  his  table  and  left  him. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  soon 
after  seven  o’clock,  she  went  to 
call  him,  as  was  her  custom,  and 
receiving  no  answer  when  she  tap¬ 
ped  at  the  door,  she  opened  it,  and 
discovered  the  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  extended  on  the  floor 
a  corpse,  with  two  cuts  on  his 
throat,  and  a  quantity  of  blood 
about  him.  She  gave  an  imme¬ 
diate  alarm  to  the  butler ;  and 
Mr.  Lynn,  a  surgeon,  was  sent 
for,  but  life  was  completely  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  deceased  had  seemed 
in  a  very  melancholy  state  for 
some  time  past,  but  she  attributed 
it  to  his  illness. — Robert  Coppin 
stated,  that  he  was  butler  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Tooke,  sen.,  who  had 
three  sons,  and  the  deceased  was  the 
eldest  of  them;  he  was  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  studious  turn,  and  had  for 
:  many  months  past  been  directing 
i  his  attention  particularly  to  com- 

Imercial  subjects.  This  particular 
subject  was  his  constant  study, 
e  and  the  constant  theme  of  conver¬ 


sation  with  him.  It  seemed  to 
engross  the  whole  of  his  attention, 
and  his  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  was  evidently  impaired  by 
it.  Witness  had  observed  him 
particularly  melancholy  within  the 
last  few  days,  and  had  heard  him 
say  several  times,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  *'f  This  subject  is 
too  much  for  me— my  head  is  dis¬ 
tracted.”  On  Tuesday  witness 
waited  upon  him  at  table,  and  he 
seemed  more  than  usually  abstract¬ 
ed  and  melancholy.  He  saw  no 
more  of  him,  after  he  left  the 
dining-room,  until  Wednesday 
morning,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  alarm  given  by  Mrs.  Jatland, 
he  went  to  his  room,  and  found 
him  in  the  state  described  by  her* 
He  called  Mr.  Tooke,  sen.,  who 
dropped  upon  the  floor  at  the  sight 
of  the  corpse  of  his  son.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  most  amiable  young 
man,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
family.  He  completed  his  24th 
year  on  the  day  that  he  committed 
the  dreadful  act.  Arrangements 
had  been  making  for  some  time,  and 
were  just  completed,  for  his  enter¬ 
ing  into  partnership  with  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  witness  declared  his 
opinion,  that  intense  study  and 
application  to  business  had  pro¬ 
duced  temporary  derangement. — 
W.  B.  Lynn,  esq.,  surgeon,  of  Par¬ 
liament  street,  deposed,  that  he 
was  called  in  about  half-past  seven 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
and  found  the  deceased  quite  dead 
on  the  floor.  He  had  two  wounds 
on  the  throat,  one  on  the  right 
side,  which  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  throat, 
which  was  the  fatal  one.  He 
found  a  penknife  and  a  razor  on 
the  floor,  both  stained  with  blood ; 
the  point  of  the  penknife  was 
broken  off,  and  was  found  on  the 
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bed,,  which  was  also  stained  with 
blood,  and  it  appeared  to  witness 
that  the  deceased  had  first  attempt¬ 
ed  to  destroy  himself  in  bed  with 
the  knife,  but  having  broken  it  in 
the  effort,  had  got  out  to  his  dress¬ 
ing-table,  and  there  completed  the 
dreadful  act  with  one  of  his  razors. 
— The  jury  returned  a  verdict, 
“  That  the  deceased  committed 
suicide  while  under  the  influence 
of  temporary  derangement.” 

Fire  at  Newcastle. —  Be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  o’clock  in  the 
night  of  the  28th,  a  destructive 
fire  broke  out  in  the  extensive 
coach-manufactory  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Angas,  in  Angas’s-court,  Bigg- 
market,  which  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  contents,  even  before  the  fire- 
engines  could  arrive.  The  fire 
soon  extended  to  the  houses  in  the 
court  on  the  side  of  St.  John’s- 
lane,  and  three  of  them  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  the  bare  walls,  along 
with  several  workshops  in  the 
Fighting-Cocks-yard,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  court.  The  im¬ 
mense  floor-cloth  manufactory  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  which  rises  above 
the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
John’s-lane,  also  caught  fire  in  the 
roof,  but,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
firemen,  it  was  extinguished  with¬ 
out  extending  downwards,  other¬ 
wise  the  whole  square  of  build¬ 
ings,  from  the  Nunsgate  to  the 
Assembly-rooms,  and  probably  the 
houses  opposite,  on  the  western 
side  of  that  very  narrow  part  of 
the  main  street,  must  have  shared 
its  fate.  The  windows  of  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
John’s-lane  caught  fire  by  the  heat 
from  the  burning  mass  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  but,  by  driving  out  the 
frames,  and  playing  the  engines 
upon  them,  they  were  saved  from 


total  destruction,  although  the 
furniture  and  goods  they  contained 
suffered  damage.  The  vicarage- 
house,  one  end  of  which  projects 
into  St.  John’s-lane,  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  furniture  was  taken  out.  The 
spirit-cellars  occupied  by  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Stokoe,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  John’s-lane,  and  ad¬ 
joining  the  coach-manufactory, 
were  nearly  gutted,  only  the  outer 
walls  remaining.  On  the  south 
side  of  Angas’s-court  everything 
was  destroyed,  and  a  number  of 
small  tradesmen  almost  ruined  by 
the  destruction  of  their  tools  and 
stock  in  the  various  workshops. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  from 
20,000 /.  to  25,000/. 

Discovery  of  a  Murdered 
Murderer.-— The  Rev.  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker,  of  Oddingley,  near  Droitwich, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  was 
murdered  on  Midsummer-day, 
1806*.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  as  two  persons  were  walking 
near  Oddingley,  they  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  the  cry  of  “  murder  !  ”  They 
hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  and  one  of  them, 
who  outran  the  other,  came  up  to 
a  man  near  a  hedge,  with  a  bag  in 
his  hand,  and  asked  him  what  he 
had  been  about;  on  which  ques¬ 
tion  he  turned  pale,  dropped  the 
bag,  in  which  was  a  broken  piece 
of  a  gun,  and  ran  off*.  At  this 
moment,  the  person,  who  had  put 
the  question,  seeing  something 
on  fire  on  the  ground,  proceeded 
to  the  place,  and  there  discovered 
the  body  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Parker, 
who  had  been  shot ;  his  clothes  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  wadding  of 
the  gun.  His  companion,  coming  up 
soon  after,  ran  to  the  nearest  house: 
for  assistance,  and  the  other  pur- 
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sued  the  man  who  had  run  off; 
coming  very  close  to  him,  the 
murderer  turned  round,  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  pocket,  as  if  for  a  pistol, 
threatened  to  shoot  his  pursuer, 
who,  being  intimidated,  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  the  villain  escaped. 
On  the  day  following  the  murder, 
an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  murder 
by  some  person  or  persons  at 
present  unknown  ”  was  returned. 
But  although  the  evidence  was  not 
clear  enough  to  warrant  the  jury 
in  fixing  the  guilt  on  any  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  description  given  of  the 
murderer’s  person,  his  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  neighbourhood  from 
the  time  of  the  murder,  and  other 
circumstances,  left  little  doubt  that 
Richard  Heming,  of  Droitwich, 
carpenter  and  wheelwright,  was 
the  murderer  ;  and  the  county  ma¬ 
gistrates,  a  few  days  after,  offered 
a  reward  of  50  guineas  for  his 
apprehension :  at  the  same  time 
a  proclamation  appeared  in  the 
Gazette,  stating  that  “  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  for  the  better  apprehending 
and  bringing  to  justice  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  murder,  is  hereby 
pleased  to  promise  his  most  gra¬ 
cious  pardon  to  any  one  of  them 
(except  the  person  who  actually 
committed  the  murder)  who  shall 
discover  his  or  their  accomplices 
therein,  so  that  he,  she,  or  they 
may  be  apprehended  and  convicted 
thereof;”  and  a  reward  of  100 
guineas  was  offered  to  any  person 
making  such  discovery.  On  the 
evening  of  the  murder,  Heming 
was  seen  at  Whittington,  near 
Worcester,  and  it  was  asserted, 
that  he  was  seen  to  come  out  of 
the  Trench  Woods  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  to  a  person’s  house  at 
Oddingley.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all 
traces  of  him  were  lost,  and,  some 
time  after,  a  report  prevailed  (cir- 
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culated,  perhaps,  purposely)  that 
he  had  gone  to  America.  Still, 
however,  a  belief  was  entertained, 
for  years  after  the  murder,  that 
he  was  somewhere  concealed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oddingley. 
At  one  time  a  report  got  abroad, 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  and 
that  his  body  was  concealed  under 
a  hay-rick,  which  had  stood  for 
many  years.  A  warrant  was  obtain¬ 
ed  to  search  it ;  but  when  the  con¬ 
stables  came  for  that  purpose,  they 
found  that  it  had  been  completely 
removed  during  the  night,  but  by 
whom  nobody  could  tell.  It  stood 
on  the  farm  of  a  captain  Evans, 
who,  from  the  bad  blood  which 
was  proved  to  have  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Parker,  on 
the  subject  of  the  tithes,  and  the 
threats  which  he  had  been  heard 
to  utter  against  the  incumbent, 
was  suspected  to  have  been  the 
employer,  or  among  the  employers, 
of  tire  murderer.  Suspicions  of 
the  same  kind,  and  arising  from  a 
similar  cause,  had  been  directed  at 
the  time  against  a  man  named 
Clewes,  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Ne- 
therwood,  in  the  parish.  Mr. 
Parker,  from  his  conduct  regard¬ 
ing  the  tithes,  had  been  generally 
unpopular.  Three-and-twenty 
years  passed  away,  and  the  oc¬ 
currence  had  been  nearly  forgotten, 
when,  on  Thursday  last,  the  28th 
of  January,  a  man  was  employed 
to  take  down  a  barn  on  this  farm 
of  Nether  wood.  In  a  corner  of 
the  barn  which  was  not  flagged, 
lie  found  a  skeleton,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  carpenter’s  rule  ; 
and  the  shoes,  tolerably  entire, 
with  some  remains  of  dress,  were 
also  found.  The  man,  who  found 
the  skeleton,  was  Heming’s  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  and  the  skeleton  was 
Heming’s  !  In  this  latter  fact 
both  the  brother-in-law  and  Hc- 
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ming’s  widow  agreed,  the  latter 
swearing,  that  the  carpenter’s  rule 
and  the  shoes  belonged  to  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband  ;  the  teeth  (which 
remained  remarkably  entire)  bore 
evidence  to  the  same  fact.  On  the 
left  side  of  his  forehead,  and  in 
other  parts,  the  skull  was  frac¬ 
tured,  and  broken  into  more  than 
20  fragments.  The  grave  was  of 
exactly  the  same  length  as  Ho¬ 
ming’ s  body  (five  feet  three  inches). 
On  the  Coroner's  inquest,  which 
was  forthwith  held,  the  widow  of 
Heming,  who,  for  many  years, 
had  been  married  to  a  second  hus¬ 
band,  deposed,  that  “  she  saw  him 
last  on  Midsummer-day,  1806.  He 
left  the  house  about  half-past  live 
in  the  morning,  and  she  never  saw 
him  afterwards.  He  got  out  of 
bed,  and  said  it  was  late.  Witness 
said,  it  was  about  half-past  five. 
He  asked  where  his  dark  blue  coat 
was.  Witness  asked  him,  what  he 
wanted  it  for  ?  and  he  replied,  he 
was  going  to  do  a  dirty  job  for 
captain  Evans,  of  Oddingley- 
church  Farm.  Witness  said, 
what  dirty  job  ?”  and  he  replied, 
“  to  pull  some  poles  out  of  a  pool.” 
He  soon  after  left  the  house  ;  he 
had  no  gun  at  that  time ;  some 
time  before  he  had  one,  which  he 
said  he  had  sold  ;  he  had  a  rule 
which  he  generally  carried  with 
him ;  it  did  not  fit  close  at  the 
bottom,  and  had  a  small  crack. 
(The  rule  found  near  the  body 
was  produced).  She  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  to  be  the  rule  her 
husband  took  out  on  that  day. 
The  height  of  her  husband  was 
exactly  one  inch  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  militia  (5ft.  4in.);  he 
had  a  round  fresh  complexion,  and 
bushy  hair,  and  was  a  thick-set 
man,  with  a  full  mouth  of  good 
teeth,  short  feet,  and  walked  ra¬ 
ther  upon  his  heel  ,*  always  had 


nails  in  the  heels  of  his  shoes. 
(Here  the  skull  was  produced ; 
the  sight  of  it  deeply  affected  the 
witness).  The  teeth  she  believed 
to  be  those  of  her  late  husband. 
The  shoes  being  produced,  the 
witness  said,  te  I  do  firmly  believe 
them  to  be  the  shoes  of  my  late 
husband they  were  worn  quite 
at  the  back  of  the  heel,  and  turned 
up  at  the  toe,  and  were  tied  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  used  to  do.  He  al¬ 
ways  carried  a  pocket  knife  about 
him,  similar  to  the  one  produced  ; 
she  always  thought  that  those  who 
had  employed  him  had  murdered 
him  afterwards ;  she  heard  about 
dusk  at  night  on  the  24th  of  June, 
that  her  husband  was  suspected  of 
being  the  murderer  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Parker.  Thomas  Clewes,  of  Ne- 
therwood  Farm,  came  to  him  se¬ 
veral  times  during  the  three  months 
preceding  the  murder ;  thinks  he 
was  there  within  a  week  before ; 
she  knew  that  a  clover  rick  was 
standing  in  the  parish  for  nine  or 
ten  years  on  the  Church  Farm,  at 
that  time  in  the  occupation  of  the 
late  captain  Evans  ;  she  made  a 
deposition  before  the  Magistrates 
that  she  suspected  her  husband  was 
buried  under  the  rick.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  a  warrant  was  granted  to 
search,  but  when  the  constables 
came  to  remove  the  rick,  they  found 
that  it  had  been  totally  removed 
during  the  night,  and  no  one  could 
give  any  account  how  or  whither 
it  was  moved ;  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  dug  by  the  constable. 
When  Heming  came  home  late,  he 
generally  said  he  had  been  drinking 
with  Clewes ;  no  one  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  after  her  husband 
but  Clewes  ;  never  knew  that  her 
husband  ever  spoke  to  MU'.  Parker, 
or  had  any  ill  will  towards  him. 
Heming  was  about  3 4  years  of 
age.  The  surgeon,  who  had  ex- 
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amined  the  skeleton  when  it  was 
found,  and  before  it  had  been  moved, 
deposed,  that  it  measured  5  feet 
S  inches.  The  bones  were  Ivina: 
as  if  the  body  had  been  thrown  in 
on  the  left  side ;  the  bones  of  the 
back  were  towards  the  foundation- 
wall  of  the  barn.  The  depth  from 
the  surface  was  two  feet  six  inches. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  were  beaten 
into  a  great  many  pieces;  the  in¬ 
jury  must  have  taken  place  before 
the  body  was  placed  there ;  the 
bones  were  lying  in  the  position  to 
which  they  would  naturally  fall 
on  the  decay  of  the  softer  parts. 
On  examining  the  skull  carefully, 
witness  thought,  from  appearance, 
that  it  was  fractured  while  the 
person  was  living,  or  immediately 
after  death.  He  pointed  out  a 
fracture  on  the  frontal  bone,  evi¬ 
dently  from  a  severe  blow ;  there 
was  a  fissure  extending  down  to 
the  orbit,  which  clearly  showed 
that  great  violence  must  have  been 
used.  The  teeth  in  both  jaws, 
with  four  exceptions,  were  firm, 
strong,  and  remarkably  good ; 
there  was  one  peculiarity — they 
projected.  There  were  no  marks 
of  violence  on  the  other  bones. 
The  shoes  were  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  contained  the 
bones  of  the  feet ;  showing  that 
the  person  had  been  buried  with 
his  shoes  on.  The  bones  of  the  left 
arm  were  extended  under  the  head, 
and  the  hand  was  under  the  skull. 
The  right  arm  extended  across  the 
ribs.  The  hole  seemed  not  dug 
wide  enough  to  throw  the  body  on 
the  back,  being  about  14  or  15 
inches  wide.  Witness  also  found 
a  carpenter’s  rule,  with  some  re¬ 
mains  of  the  rule-pocket,  close  by 
the  right  thigh  bone ;  a  portion  of 
the  waistband  of  corduroy  breeches, 
some  portions  of  a  waistcoat  and 
waistcoat  pocket ;  lying  close  to 


which  were  a  knife,  a  small  whet¬ 
stone,  a  sixpence  (one  of  the  old 
plain  pieces,  with  F.  W.  stamped 
on  it) ;  and  three  halfpence,  of  the 
date  of  1799*  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  the  body  had  been 
deposited — certainly  many  years. 
The  injuries  which  the  skull  pre¬ 
sented  were  quite  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  instantaneous  death  ;  no  per¬ 
son  could  have  inflicted  such  in¬ 
juries  on  himself;  they  could  not 
have  been  caused  by  a  pistol-ball, 
or  by  one  blow.  Witness  could  not 
exactly  say  the  age ;  the  bones 
were  not  those  of  an  old  man,  nor 
of  a  very  young  one  ;  probably  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50.  The  body  must 
have  been  placed  there  when  the 
flesh  was  entire,  and  must  have 
remained  there  undisturbed.  There 
were  no  remains  of  any  hat.  The 
farmer  who  had  succeeded  Clewes 
in  the  farm,  in  1826,  and  had  oc¬ 
cupied  it  ever  since,  proved  that  no 
ground  could  have  been  dug  in  it 
during  that  time  without  his 
knowledge.  He  had  often  observed, 
that  in  that  corner  the  floor  was 
lower  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  barn.  The  evidence  before  the 
Coroner  merely  pointed  at  certain 
individuals,  viz.  Clewes,  and  two 
other  persons,  named  Banks  and 
Barnett,  as  having  been  associates 
of  Heming,  and  enemies  of  the 
parson ;  and  there  was  some  evidence 
that  Heming  had  been  in  the 
house  of  captain  Evans  on  the 
night  of  the  murder ;  but  captain 
Evans  had  been  dead  for  some 
years.  In  the  course  of  the  inquest, 
however,  Clewes  having  been  ap¬ 
prehended,  admitted  some  circum¬ 
stances,  involving  himself  as  well  as 
the  others  ;  and  the  Coroner’s  jury 
found  this  verdict :  “The  Jurors 
summoned  to  inquire,  when,  how, 
and  by  what  means,  Richard 
Fleming,  late  of  the  parish  of  Od- 
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dingley,  in  the  county  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  carpenter  and  wheelwright, 
came  to  his  death,  do  find  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  Thomas 
Clewes  and  George  Banks ;  and 
that  such  murder  was  committed 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  June, 
1806.  And  do  further  find,  that 
John  Barnett,  late  of  the  parish  of 
Oddingley,  in  the  said  county, 
farmer,  was  an  accessory  to  such 
murder  before  the  fact.”  The 
Grand  Jury  for  the  county  likewise 
found  a  true  bill  against  Clewes, 
Barnett,  and  Banks,  as  accessories 
before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Parker;  another  bill  against 
Clewes  alone,  as  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  by  harbouring  Hem  in  g  ; 
a  third  against  Clewes  for  the 
murder  of  Herning.  The  parties 
were  brought  to  trial  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  ;  but  were  acquitted. 


FEBRUARY. 

2.  Destruction  of  Rendle- 

SHAM-HOUSE,  SUFFOLK,  BY  FlRE. 
— About  half  past  ten  o’clock  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  conservatory  of  this  princely 
mansion,  which  quickly  extended 
to  the  suite  of  rooms  and  the  whole 
of  the  basement  story.  The  con¬ 
servatory  was  warmed  by  flues 
passing  under  the  suite  of  rooms, 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  fire 
was  attributed.  Lord  and  Lady 
Rendlesham  and  the  family  were 
at  Paris,  and  the  steward  and  three 
female  servants  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  house.  The  fire 
was  discovered  by  the  housemaid, 
as  she  was  going  to  her  chamber ; 
she  instantly  alarmed  the  steward, 
and  the  great  bell  in  the  tower 
was  rung,  which  brought  the 
gamekeepers  together ;  but  such 
was  the  violence  of  the  flames,  that 


to  preserve  any  portion  of  the 
mansion  was  impracticable,  and  the 
efforts  of  all  were  directed  to  re¬ 
move  whatever  was  portable.  By 
great  exertions,  the  massive  plate, 
a  box  of  deeds,  and  jewels,  some 
of  the  costly  books,  and  furniture, 
were  taken  out,  although  much 
injured.  Two  fire-engines  arrived 
from  Wickham,  but,  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  water 
could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  service.  In  about 
two  hours  the  roof  and  the  tower 
fell ;  and  by  the  morning,  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  and  half-consumed 
beams  and  rafters  remained  of  this 
splendid  mansion.  The  damage 
was  computed  at  100,000/.,  no  part 
of  which  was  insured. 

3.  Fatal  Accident. — About 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
engine-  boiler  at  United  Hills  Mine, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  Corn¬ 
wall,  burst  with  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion.  Nine  men,  a  boy,  and  a 
girl,  were  in  the  boiler-house  at 
the  time,  and  one  man  in  the 
engine-house.  Of  these,  nine  were 
so  dreadfully  injured  by  the  steam, 
scalding  water,  and  blows  from  the 
stones  and  bricks  which  were 
scattered  in  every  direction,  that 
they  died  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  accident.  The  following  evi¬ 
dence  was  taken  upon  the  inquest  : 

Jane  Goyne,  a  dresser  of  ore  at 
the  mine,  said,  she  went  with 
several  other  persons  into  the  boiler- 
house,  to  warm  herself,  about  eight 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 
After  remaining  there  about  five 
minutes,  the  engine-man,  James 
Sampson,  requested  her  to  go  for  a 
pitcher  of  water.  She  had  not  left 
the  boiler-house  half  a  minute, 
when  she  heard  a  great  noise,  and 
looking  back,  she  saw  the  steam 
ascending  to  a  great  height,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loud  rushing  noise. 
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Being  terrified,  she  ran  off  as  fast 
as  she  could.  When  she  left, 
Elizabeth  Goyne  and  other  persons 
were  standing  near  the  fire-place. 
While  she  was  in  the  house,  she 
saw  the  engine-man  put  coals 
upon  the  fire,  and  turn  the  gage- 
cocks,  to  see  that  all  was  right. 
After  turning  the  cocks,  he  made 
no  remark,  but  remained  where  he 
was.  James  Hocking,  a  miner, 
was  in  the  engine-house,  near  the 
door  leading  to  the  boiler-house, 
when  the  boiler  burst.  When  he 
heard  the  explosion,  he  supposed 
what  had  happened,  and  instantly 
pulled  some  clothes  that  were  near 
him  over  his  head.  Ele  was  almost 
smothered  by  the  steam  and  rub¬ 
bish.  When  the  rush  of  steam  had 
subsided,  he  looked  about  and  saw 
two  persons  come  from  a  large  cup¬ 
board  near  him :  one  was  hurt, 
but  is  still  alive ;  the  other  escaped. 
Witness  assisted  in  extricating  the 
persons  injured  as  soon  as  he  could. 
— Richard  James,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  mine,  was  in  the  ac¬ 
count-house  when  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  boiler-house  to  render  what 
assistance  he  could.  He  saw  all  the 
persons  who  had  been  injured  taken 
out ;  all  the  deceased  were  dread¬ 
fully  burnt  and  bruised ;  their 
persons  could  scarcely  be  recog¬ 
nized  :  some  were  so  scorched, 
that  the  skin  of  their  hands  fell  off, 
and  when  picked  up  was  not  unlike 
dry  leather  gloves.  The  boiler 
had  not  been  in  use  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  after  having  under¬ 
gone  a  thorough  repair  at  Redruth 
Hammer  Mill ;  it  burst  in  the 
bottom  part  of  the  tube,  in  a  place 
apparently  as  strong  as  any  part  of 
it.  Witness  cannot  account  for 
the  bursting  of  the  boiler ;  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  engine-man  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  feed  of  steam,  and  it 
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appeared  he  had  done  so  not  long 
before  the  explosion  took  place ; 
witness  believes  the  engine-man  to 
have  been  fully  competent  to  his 
duty.  Verdict — Accidental  Death. 

5.  Burning  of  the  Argyll 
Rooms.—— On  the  night  of  the  5th, 
between  10  and  11,  a  fire  broke 
out  at  the  Argyll-rooms,  Regent 
Street.  Water  being  extremely 
difficult  to  be  procured,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  flames  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  soon  re¬ 
duced  the  building  to  ruins.  By 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fire  was  so  far  subdued 
as  to  allay  all  fears  for  the  adjoining 
houses,  which  at  one  time  had 
been  considered  to  be  in  much 
peril.  The  premises  were  said  to 
be  insured  for  15,000/.  Some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  was  saved  by 
the  exertions  of  the  police  and 
firemen. 

10.  Libel — King’s  Bench. 
—  Robert  Alexander,  George 
Marsden,  and  Stephen  Isaacson, 
came  up  this  morning  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  Court — Alex¬ 
ander  for  three  several  libels,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Morning  Journal 

O 

newspaper,  one  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  one  on  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
other  on  the  duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  Marsden  and  Isaacson,  for  the 
last  of  those  three  libels.  An  affi¬ 
davit  of  the  defendant  Isaacson 
was  read,  which  stated,  that  the 
deponent  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
libel  on  the  duke  of  Wellington  : 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  before 
it  was  sent  to  the  office  for  inser¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  John  Litton  Cros- 
bie,  whose  signature  it  bore,  had 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  it ; 
that  the  deponent  was  the  author 
of  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
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that  lie  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Demerara,  and  had  held  that  liv¬ 
ing  since  the  year  1 826 ;  that, 
having  come  to  England  on  leave 
of  absence,  he  was  now  desirous 
of  returning  to  Demerara ;  that 
he  had  no  means  of  paying  any, 
even  the  smallest,  line;  and  that 
unless  he  were  permitted  to  return 
immediately  to  Demerara,  his  liv¬ 
ing  would  be  forfeited,  and  he 
would  be  wholly  deprived  of  the 
means  of  supporting  himself  and 
his  family. — Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  viz. — that  Alexander  should 
be  imprisoned,  for  each  of  the 
separate  libels,  in  Newgate,  for 
four  calendar  months  ;  the  second 
period  of  imprisonment  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  from  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  second  ;  that,  for  each 
offence,  he  should  pay  to  the  king  a 
line  of  100/.;  and  that  he  should 
give  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  three  years,  himself  in  500/,, 
and  two  sureties  in  250/.  each, 
and  be  imprisoned,  until  such 
fines  should  be  paid,  and  such 
security  given.  Isaacson’s  sen¬ 
tence  was,  that  he  should  pay  a 
fine  to  the  king,  of  100/.,  and 
be  imprisoned  in  the  custody  of 
the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea 
until  it  was  paid.  No  sentence 
was  passed  upon  Marsden  ;  but  he 
entered  into  his  own  recognizance 
to  appear  when  called  upon  ;  and 
into  recognizances,  with  two  sure¬ 
ties  in  100/.  each,  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  three  years. 

11.  Meteorology.' — About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  sun-rise, 
immediately  over  the  place  of  ris¬ 
ing,  and  about  ten  degrees  high, 
a  mock  sun  was  seen  on  Hounslow- 
heath.  About  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  another  likewise  became 
visible,  in  the  same  vertical  line. 


and  about  a  degree  and  a  half 
above  the  other.  They  were  ill- 
defined,  red,  and  of  the  same  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  as  the  sun.  Both 
continued  visible  until  sun-rise, 
and  till  within  a  few  minutes  of 
its  appearing  were  increasing  in 
splendor  ;  but,  as  the  sun’s  upper 
limb  rose,  the  parhelia  gradually 
grew  fainter,  and  were  elongated 
into  two  faint  beams  of  light, 
which  quickly  met,  and  at  length 
disappeared.  What  rendered  the 
phenomenon  more  singular  was, 
that  the  lower  parhelion  appeared 
to  be  formed  in  a  cloudless  part  of 
the  sky,  the  other  to  the  right  and 
left,  presenting  the  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  beautiful  green.  As 
the  sun,  however,  ascended,  a  faint 
mist,  or  rather  cloud,  was  distinctly 
seen.  The  upper  parhelion  was 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
horizontal  cloud,  and  just  at  sun¬ 
rise  a  faint  rainbow  towards  the 
S.  W.  appeared. 

13.  Fire-damp. — Four  colliers 
having  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Whiteflat  coal-pit,  parish  of 
Old  Monkland,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  fireman,  they 
proceeded  to  their  working-rooms, 
where  they  foolishly  uncovered 
their  safety  lamps  to  ignite  their 
pipes.  The  flame  instantly  com¬ 
municated  with  the  foul  air,  and 
occasioned  an  explosion,  which 
shook  the  ground,  and  resembled 
a  discharge  of  cannon.  Besides 
three  men  who  perished  in  the 
most  distant  room,  the  fireman 
experienced  the  same  fate,  as  also 
did  another  collier  who  had  just 
got  out  of  the  bucket  at  the  bottom. 
Two  colliers  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  all  night  in  the  ell-coal,  were 
smoking  when  the  explosion  took 
place,  but  they  escaped.  They 
groped  their  way  in  darkness  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
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in  their  route  stumbled  upon  the 
body  of  a  collier,  which,  with  great 
difficulty,  they  dragged  along  with 
them,  and  brought  up  in  the 
bucket;  his  recovery  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  miners  used  every  exer¬ 
tion  on  Saturday  to  recover  the 
bodies,  but  owing  to  the  foul  state 
of  the  pit,  were  successful  only  in 
two  instances.  The  sinking  of 
temporary  entrances  to  where  the 
other  three  bodies  lay  was  then 
resorted  to,  and  after  considerable 
danger  they  were  recovered  on 
Sundav. — Glasgow  Chronicle. 

14.  Theatres  —  King’s 
Bench.  —  Spyer  v.  Arnold  and 
others. — This  was  an  action  against 
Mr.  Arnold,  the  proprietor  of  the 
English  Opera-house,  Rusher,  one 
of  his  box-keepers,  and  Bond,  the 
Bow-street  officer,  for  assaulting 
and  falsely  imprisoning  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  The  defendants  pleaded  a 
justification.  —  The  plaintiff,  a 
young  man  about  19>  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  August  last, 
went,  accompanied  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  named  Lewis,  to  the  pit  of 
the  English  Opera-house,  at  the 
half-price  hour,  about  nine  o’clock. 
Before  entering,  they  inquired  of 
the  money-taker  at  the  pit-door 
whether  there  was  room  in  the  pit, 
and  were  answered,  that  there  was 
“  plenty.”  On  entering,  however, 
they  found  that  there  was  scarcely 
standing  room.  After  standing  in 
the  gangway  between  the  pit  and 
the  boxes  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  suffering  very  much  from  the 
heat,  and  the  extreme  pressure  be¬ 
hind,  which  drove  them  close  up 
to  the  orchestra,  they  got  from 
the  pit  into  an  empty  private  box  ; 
a  person  named  Hart,  who  was  in 
the  same  situation  with  them¬ 
selves,  having  set  them  the  ex¬ 
ample.  After  they  had  been  there 
a  few  minutes.  Rusher,  the  box- 


keeper,  came  up,  and  told  them 
that  they  could  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  there  unless  they  paid 
two  guineas,  the  private-box 
price.  They  told  him,  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  pit  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure,  by  which  they  were  nearly 
suffocated ;  and  they  offered,  at 
the  same  time,  to  pay  3s.  each, 
the  half-price  to  the  public  boxes. 
This  was  at  nearly  1 1  o’clock, 
when  the  performances  were  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Rusher  refused  to 
allow  them  to  remain,  unless  they 
paid  the  full  price  of  the  private 
box,  viz. — two  guineas.  Some  al¬ 
tercation  ensued,  and  Mr.  Arnold, 
who  was  in  the  box  passage,  de¬ 
sired  Bond,  the  officer,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  to  take  all  three  of 
them  (the  plaintiff’,  Lewis,  and 
Hart)  off’  to  the  watch-house. 
This  order  was  immediately  acted 
on,  and  they  were  all  conveyed  to 
Covent-garden  watch-house,  where 
the  plaintiff  and  Lewis  remained 
till  nearly  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when,  having  procured 
bail,  they  were  liberated.  They 
afterwards  appeared  before  sir 
Richard  Birnie,  at  Bow-street,  and 
were  bound  over  to  the  sessions, 
where  they  were  indicted  for  an 
assault  on  Rusher,  and  acquitted, 
the  charge  of  assault  being  con¬ 
fined  to  Hart,  the  person  who  had 
got  into  the  private  box  before 
they  entered,  and  with  whom 
they  had  no  acquaintance.  The 
principal  witness  to  these  facts  was 
John  Lewis,  the  young  man  by 
whom  the  plaintiff  was  accompa¬ 
nied  to  the  theatre.  Lie  stated, 
in  cross-examination,  that  he  was 
clerk  to  the  plaintiff’s  attorney, 
who  was  the  plaintiff’s  uncle ; 
that  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  a 
clerk  in  a  merchant’s  counting- 
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house,  was  now  in  Van  Dieman’s 
Land. 

Mr.  Brougham  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  defendants,  and  call¬ 
ed,  in  support  of  the  plea  of  just¬ 
ification,  Mr.  Peake,  the  treasurer 
of  the  English  Opera-house ; 
James  Brown,  a  box-keeper  ;  Mr. 
R.  Hawes,  and  the  pit  check-taker 
and  the  door-keeper.  It  appeared, 
that,  some  time  after  the  half-price 
admission  had  commenced,  the 
persons  at  the  pit-door  were  told 
that  there  was  only  standing  room ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
that  fact  had  been  communicated 
to  the  plaintiff  and  Lewis,  who 
were  among  the  first  of  the  half- 
price  visitors.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  that  the  pit  was  not 
so  full  as  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses 
had  represented  it  to  be ;  and 
Rushbrook,  the  door-keeper,  swore 
that  it  was  not  at  all  crowded.” 
It  was,  proved  that  Mr.  Arnold  did 
not  interfere  until  some  time  after 
the  altercation  had  been  going  on 
between  the  plaintiff  and  Lewis  and 
Rushbrook  and  Bond  ;  and  Mr. 
Hawes  stated,  that  the  plaintiff, 
Lewis,  and  Hart  were  told,  after 
they  had  been  expelled  from  the  the¬ 
atre,  that  if  they  chose  to  go  round 
to  the  pit-door,  they  should  be  re¬ 
admitted. — Lord  Tenterden  told 
the  jury,  that  no  justification  had 
been  made  out.  The  utmost  the  de¬ 
fendants  could  have  been  warrant¬ 
ed  in  doing  was,  to  turn  the  parties 
out  of  the  theatre  :  they  had  no 
right  to  send  them  to  the  watch- 
house.  The  jury  would,  therefore, 
find  for  the  plaintiff,  with  reason¬ 
able  damages. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  da¬ 
mages  406“. 

l6.  Burning  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Opera  House. — A  little  be¬ 
fore  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
this  theatre  was  discovered  to  be 


on  fire.  The  alarm  had  scarcely 
been  given,  when  the  flames  burst 
forth,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
theatre  was  in  a  blaze.  Engines 
were  speedily  on  the  spot;  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  placing  them  in 
effective  positions,  their  efforts 
were  for  a  while  unavailing.  The 
scene  that  ensued  in  Exeter-street 
baffled  description  :  it  chiefly  con¬ 
sists  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  and 
when  their  inmates  were  first 
warned  of  their  danger,  the  fe¬ 
males  were  seen  running  about 
shrieking  in  the  most  piteous  man¬ 
ner,  whilst  the  owners  of  the 
houses  occupied  themselves  in  cast¬ 
ing  out  their  property  into  the 
street.  At  about  half-past  two 
the  fire  became  terrific,  and  a  great 
destruction  of  property  appeared 
inevitable,  as  the  flames  were 
spreading  in  the  rear  towards  the 
Courier-office,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Neele,  the  engraver,  and  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard,  the  furrier.  The  fire  now 
communicated  to  the  houses  right 
and  left  in  Exeter-street,  burning 
with  uncontrollable  violence  and 
rapidity.  About  this  time  Messrs. 
Braithwaite’s  steam-engine  arrived 
on  the  spot,  and  took  its  position 
in  the  Strand,  immediately  facing 
the  Courier-office,  at  the  corner  of 
Wellington-street,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  commenced  forcing  large 
bodies  of  water  over  the  parapets 
of  the  houses  on  to  the  burning 
mass  behind.  By  the  powerful 
assistance  of  this  engine,  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  Courier,  Mr.  Mil- 
burne’s,  the  glass  warehouse,  and 
the  houses  on  the  western  side  of 
the  English  Opera-house,  between 
all  of  which  and  the  theatre 
there  was  a  strong  party- wall,  were 
preserved.  At  about  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  four  the  roof  of  the  theatre 
fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the 
next  moment  the  atmosphere  for  a 
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considerable  distance  was  filled  with 
burning  embers.  This  was  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  whole  force  of  the 
engines  to  combine  together  in 
their  efforts,  and  the  fire  was 
checked.  Five  houses  were  burned 
down  in  Exeter-court,  and  four  in 
Exeter-street.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion,  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  and 
were  uninsured,  as  was  the  theatre 
itself.  The  whole  of  the  theatri¬ 
cal  wardrobe  was  consumed.  The 
fire  was  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  stove  behind  the 
boxes,  the  fire  in  which  had  not 
been  properly  raked  out. 

Inquest. — Last  evening  an  in¬ 
quest  was  held  by  the  City  Coroner, 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  to 
inquire  touching  the  death  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Jones,  aged  3 8,  who,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  come  up  to  London 
from  Somersetshire,  to  procure  a 
situation  as  a  servant,  but  had 
perished  for  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  The  following 
evidence  was  submitted  to  the 
Jury : — Mr.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  apo¬ 
thecary  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Ho¬ 
spital,  sworn. — I  saw  the  deceased 
when  she  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  on  the  13th.  I  found  her 
in  a  state  of  great  debility  and  ex¬ 
haustion,  produced,  as  I  believed, 
by  want  of  the  common  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life.  She  died  about  nine 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 
— Clara  Chalmers,  sister  in  ward 
“  Mary,”  St.  Bartholomew’s  Ho¬ 
spital,  sworn. — I  had  some  con¬ 
versation  with  the  deceased  while 
in  the  hospital,  and  in  reply  to  my 
cjuesticns  she  told  me,  that  she  came 
up  to  London  from  Bath  to  seek 
employment.  She  said  she  had 
applied  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
stated  her  distress,  but  was  told 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her. 


She  then  went  to  a  place  where 
she  was  told  she  could  sleep  upon 
some  straw  ;  but  a  man  drove  her 
away.  She  told  me  she  had  only 
made  use  of  three  halfpence  worth 
of  coffee  for  three  days.  She  was 
struggling  with  her  breath  so  much 
that  it  was  painful  for  her  to  speak. 
She  died  on  Sunday  morning  about 
eight  o’clock.  She  told  me  her 
name  was  Elizabeth  Jones,  but 
she  did  not  say  how  long  she  had 
been  in  town,  nor  who  her  parents 
were.  She  was  nearly  destitute  of 
clothing,  having  only  a  thin  cot¬ 
ton  gown  on,  and  nothing  what¬ 
ever  under  it.  I  found  in  a  pocket 
in  the  gown  two-pence. — Thomas 
Stallion,  a  patrol,  living  at  No.  6, 
Green  Dragon-court,  King-street, 
Tower-hill,  deposed,  that  he  saw 
the  deceased  about  eight  o’clock  on 
Saturday  night,  sitting  on  the  step 
of  a  door  in  Durham -yard,  West- 
street.  Supposing  she  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Miller,  the  relieving 
overseer  of  the  poor,  who  lives  at 
No.  ],  in  Durliam-yard,  witness 
did  not  disturb  her,  but  went  on 
his  beat.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  a  woman  came  and 
said  there  was  a  disturbance  in 
Durham-yard.  On  returning,  I 
saw  the  deceased  still  there,  but 
did  not  see  or  hear  any  disturbance. 
I  asked  the  deceased  where  she 
came  from,  and  she  replied  from 
Somersetshire.  She  also  said,  she 
had  not  been  in  any  bed  for  the 
last  five  weeks.  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  made  application  for 
relief,  but  she  did  not  answer  the 
question.  She  told  me  she  had 
sold  every  thing  but  what  she  stood 
upright  in.  Before  I  took  her 
away  I  knocked  at  the  workhouse 
door,  and  asked  if  there  had  been 
any  disturbance?  The  door-keeper 
replied,  only  a  violent  knocking 
by  some  strange  woman,  who 
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wanted  to  get  another  woman 
into  the  workhouse,  but  he  could 
not  admit  her  without  orders.  I 
then  told  the  deceased,  I  could 
take  her  where  she  could  get  some 
food,  and  I  brought  her  straight  to 
this  hospital.  She  leaned  on  my 
arm,  but  frequently  stopped,  from 
difficulty  of  breathing.  She  told 
me  she  had  been  from  Bath  about 
six  weeks.  She  told  me  also,  that 
she  was  brought  down  to  Durham- 
yard  by  a  woman  who  instantly 
ran  away  and  left  her.  That  is  all 
I  know. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict, 
<{  That  the  deceased,  Elizabeth 
Jones,  came  to  her  death  from 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  and  by  exposure,  without 
proper  clothing,  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  season/' 

18.  Burglary. — Old  Bailey. 
— Opinions  of  the  Twelve 
Judges  in  the  Matter  of  Gil¬ 
bert  Witt. — Mr.  Justice  Bay- 
ley  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  Judges,  upon  a  point  re¬ 
served  for  their  consideration.  This, 
the  learned  judge  said,  was  an 
indictment  of  a  capital  nature, 
charging  the  prisoner  with  a  bur¬ 
glary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  John 
Bunyan.  It  appeared  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  trial,  that  the  bur¬ 
glary  was  committed  upon  premises 
belonging  to  a  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  ;  that  no  person  connected 
with  that  company  as  a  shareholder 
resided  on  the  premises,  but  that 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Bunyan, 
with  his  familv  and  servants,  re- 
sided  there,  rent  and  tax  free. 
There  was  another  part  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  which  was  devoted  to  the 
business  of  the  company,  but  the 
burglary  was  not  committed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  where 
Bunyan  and  his  family  resided. 
The  question  for  the  consideration 


of  the  Court  was,  therefore,  whether 
that  part  of  the  house  might  not 
have  been  his  (Banyan’s)  and  the 
judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
was  so.  The  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Bunyan  living  rent  and  tax  free, 
was  considered  by  their  lordships 
not  to  render  the  house  less 
Bunyan’s  house ;  because,  if  one 
person  allows  another  to  live  in 
his  house,  it  may,  in  cases  of 
trespass,  be  deemed  the  house  of 
the  person  so  permitted  to  reside 
therein.”  His  lordship  then  cited 
several  cases  which  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Court,  and  in  con¬ 
clusion  said,  that  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
house  was  properly  described  in  the 
indictment,  and  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  the  sessions  the  prisoner 
must  be  brought  up  to  receive  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  upon  the 
capital  charge  of  which  he  had 
been  convicted. 

Larceny.  —  Old  Bailey. — 
The  King  v.  Prciit — Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  pronounced  the  decision  of 
the  twelve  judges  in  this  case.  The 
prisoner,  who  had  been  a  respectable 
merchant  in  the  Citv,  was  convict- 
ed  last  sessions  of  a  larceny,  in 
fraudulently  obtaining  possession 
of  a  large  quantity  of  bristles. 
The  evidence  was,  that  the  prison¬ 
er  agreed  to  purchase  the  bristles 
for  ready  money  ;  before,  however, 
he  paid  for  them,  he  sent  a  person 
and  got  an  order  for  their  delivery. 
A  clerk  of  the  owners  went  to  the 
wharf  to  see  the  goods  delivered, 
and  had  orders  from  his  employers 
not  to  let  them  go,  unless  the 
money  was  first  paid.  The  pri¬ 
soner,  however,  prevailed  upon 
the  person  to  let  him  have  the 
bristles  without  the  money,  as  he 
said  he  had  sold  them  for  cash, 
and  would  pay  for  them  before 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  cart. 
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The  bristles  were  then  put  into  a 
cart,  which  the  prisoner  followed, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  carman  to 
take  them  to  another  place  than 
that  which  he  had  first  given 
orders  for.  The  jury,  on  the  trial, 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner  to 
pay  for  the  goods,  and  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  of  a  larceny.  A 
point  had  been  submitted  for  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  whether  or 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  obtained  possession  of  the 
goods  was  sufficient  in  law  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  larceny.  After  citing  a 
great  number  of  authorities,  his 
lordship  said,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  that  the  conviction 
was  right.  If  a  person,  or  any 
one  authorized  by  him,  gave  up 
the  ownership  to  any  goods,  it  was 
not  a  larceny ;  but  if  an  owner 
parted  with  possession  only  on  cer¬ 
tain  terms,  and  did  not  relinquish 
his  right  of  ownership  until  those 
terms  were  fulfilled,  it  was  in  law 
a  larceny.  Now  in  this  case  it 
was  clear  the  ownership  had  never 
been  parted  with,  as  it  never  was 
intended  to  have  let  the  bristles 
be  taken  out  of  the  cart  before 
they  were  paid  for.  Besides,  it 
appeared  the  clerk  of  the  owner 
had  no  authority  to  give  up  pos¬ 
session,  and  not  being  authorised, 
it  made  the  case  clearly  a  larceny. 
The  conviction,  therefore,  was 
good  in  law.  —  Conviction  af- 
firmed. 

23.  King’s  Bench. — Jones  v. 
Edgar. — In  this  action,  which  was 
for  a  tailor’s  bill  of  a  considerable 
amount,  the  defence  was,,  in- 
:  fancy.  The  defendant  was  a  young 
gentleman,  holding  the  situation 
of  Bible-clerk  in  the  University 
I  of  Oxford.  On  the  question  of 
>  whether  the  articles  furnished 
were  or  were  not  necessaries, 


evidence  was  given,  to  show  that 
the  defendant  had  been  maintained 
by  his  uncle,  an  attorney  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  had  supplied  him  with 
two  suits  of  clothes  a  year.  Lord 
Tenterden  put  it  to  the  jury  to 
say,  whether  this  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  for  a  person  of  the 
defendant’s  station.  It  was  the 
duty  of  tradesmen,  his  lordship 
observed,  to  take  care  to  whom 
they  gave  credit ;  and  in  supply¬ 
ing  young  men,  and  especially 
those  in  the  Universities,  with 
clothes,  they  ought  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  the  articles  were  suited 
to  their  station  and  circumstances. 
The  situation  of  Bible-clerk,  he 
(Lord  Tenterden)  happened  to 
know,  was  by  no  means  a  lucra¬ 
tive  one;  and  it  was  for  the  jury 
to  say,  whether  a  young  man  in 
such  a  situation  could  want  more 
(unless,  indeed,  he  set  himself  up 
for  a  fine  gentleman)  than  two 
suits  of  clothes  a  year.  The  Jury 
immediately  found  for  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

24.  Excavations. — The  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  excavating  the 
ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  So¬ 
merset-house,  on  which  the  new 
University  is  to  be  erected,  dis¬ 
covered,  several  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  remains  of 
a  human  skeleton,  without  any 
coffin  or  shell.  On  digging  deeper, 
they  discovered  nearly  a  cart-load 
of  skeletons,  some  of  which  were 
nearly  entire.  The  circumstance 
was  mentioned  to  the  authorities 
of  Somerset-house,  but  no  one 
could  give  any  information  respect¬ 
ing  it,  or  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject.  Stowe,  the  historian, 
relates,  that  several  buildings  were 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  So¬ 
merset-house,  among  which  was 
the  original  church  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary-le- Strand,  which  then 
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stood  on  the  site  of  the  houses  east 
of  Somerset-house,  opposite  the 
present  church.  On  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  edifice,  the  bodies 
of  all  those  interred  therein  were 
exhumed,  and  buried  in  a  hole 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  exact 
spot  is  not  mentioned,  but  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  reposi¬ 
tory  thus  discovered  was  the  place 
chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  this 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  the  pit  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  square  form,  and  the 
bodies,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  regularly  placed  one 
upon  another.  Among  them  were 
two  skulls,  and  several  bones, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and 
which  must  have  belonged  to  a 
person  of  gigantic  structure. 

27.  False  Imprisonment.’ — 
Common  Pleas.  —  Phillips  v. 
Wimburn. — The  wife  and  children 
of  a  Mr.  Leonard  Phillips  conceiving 
that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state,  from 
mental  weakness,  to  govern  his 
own  affairs,  employed  a  keeper  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  kept  him 
under  considerable  restraint.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  habeas  corpus 
before  Mr.  Baron  Vaughan,  and 
ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  son,  who 
was  the  present  plaintiff,  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Phillips  should  meet  him 
at  the  house  of  his  professional 
adviser,  the  present  defendant. 
The  next  day,  the  father  and  son 
came  together,  accompanied  by  a 
keeper,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wim- 
burn.  When  they  entered,  Mr. 
Wimburn  said,  that  he  understood 
the  object  of  the  present  meeting 
was,  to  make  some  accommodation, 
or  form  some  arrangement,  as  to 
Mr.  Phillips’s  affairs :  he,  how¬ 
ever,  should  decline  entering  into 
any  explanation  in  the  presence  of 
either  the  son  or  the  keeper.  On 


this  the  son  caught  his  father  round 
the  waist,  and  said  he  would  not 
be  separated  from  him.  Mr.  Wim¬ 
burn  then  desired  them  all  to  leave 
the  office.  This  the  son  refused 
to  do,  and  Mr.  Wimburn  then 
endeavoured  gently  to  push  him 
out.  Finding  that  gentle  means 
would  not  suffice,  he  sent  for  a 
constable,  and  took  him  to  Hatton- 
garden  police-office.  This  was  the 
assault  and  false  imprisonment 
which  formed  the  ground  of  the 
present  action.  —  Mr.  Sergeant 
Russell,  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ant,  contended,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  the  constable  had  not 
acted  of  his  own  accord,  without 
any  order  from  the  defendant,  in 
taking  the  plaintiff  to  the  police- 
office,  and  therefore,  that  the  present 
action  must  fail.  He  dilated  with 
considerable  effect  on  the  highly 
respectable  character  his  client  bore, 
and  the  difficulty,  in  fact  the  im¬ 
possibility.  which  existed,  of  calling 
witnesses  to  contradict  those  of 
the  plaintiff.- — The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  told  the  jury,  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  would  undoubtedly  be 
authorised  in  employing  gentle 
force  to  remove  the  plaintiff!,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  justified  in 
taking  him  to  a  police-office,  as  it 
appeared  he  had  done  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance.  If,  therefore,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
had  so  done,  the  plaintiff*  was  en¬ 
titled  to  their  verdict.  The  amount 
of  damages  was,  of  course,  in  their 
discretion.  After  a  short  consi¬ 
deration,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff. — Damages 
501. :  costs  40,?. 

27-  Violent  Arrest. — Read¬ 
ing  Assizes. — Richard  Brunsdon 
was  put  to  the  bar,  charged  with 
killing  and  slaying  William  Ranee, 
at  Sonning.  It  appeared,  that  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  against 
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Ranee  for  bastardy,  and  delivered 
to  the  prisoner,  to  be  executed  by 
him  as  constable  of  Sonning.  Ranee 
having  promised  to  attend  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  on  the  day  before  the 
rencontre  took  place,  the  warrant 
was  returned,  unexecuted,  to  the 
overseer.  Ranee  failed  to  attend 
the  magistrates  according  to  his 
undertaking;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  prisoner  found  him  at 
a  public-house  at  Sonning.  The 
prisoner  produced  his  constable’s 
staff,  and  attempted  to  take  Ranee 
into  custody,  who  resisted,  on  the 
ground  that  the  prisoner  showed 
no  warrant  for  his  apprehension. 
Mutual  abuse  ensued,  and  a  scuffle, 
in  which  Ranee  struck  the  prisoner 
the  first  blow.  After  several  falls, 
the  parties  desisted,  and  the  prisoner 
sent  a  man  to  the  overseer’s  house 
for  the  warrant.  While  the  mes¬ 
senger  was  absent,  the  quarrel  con¬ 
tinued,  and  when  the  warrant 
arrived,  a  message  from  the  over¬ 
seer  accompanied  it  to  detain  Ranee. 
The  prisoner  then  called  on  the 
bystanders  to  aid  and  assist  him, 
and  again  seized  Ranee,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Wise,  one  of  the 
bystanders,  who  took  part  with 
Ranee.  After  a  struggle  with  the 
prisoner,  and  a  fall.  Wise  escaped, 
when  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  a 
great  passion,  flew  across  the  tap- 
room  to  Ranee,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  corner  on  the  table,  and  struck 
him  three  or  four  blows  on  the 
head  with  his  staff.  It  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  shown,  that  Ranee, 
while  sitting  as  here  described,  had 
kicked  the  prisoner,  but  the  proof 
was  not  satisfactory.  Ranee  was 
carried  up  stairs  by  the  prisoner 
among  others,  and  was  put  to  bed, 
where  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
The  prisoner  remained  by  him  all 
night,  and  at  six  in  the  morning 


sent  to  the  overseer  to  know  what 
he  was  to  do  with  Ranee,  who,  it 
was  thought,  feigned  sleep  to  avoid 
being  taken  before  the  magistrates 
on  the  warrant.  His  head  was 
then  examined,  without  waking 
him,  and  he  remained  in  the  same 
state  till  about  one  o’clock  that 
day,  when  he  died.  The  prisoner 
had  previously  gone  for  a  surgeon. 
A  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
of  the  scull,  two  inches  in  extent, 
was  discovered,  and  a  suffusion  of 
four  ounces  of  blood  on  the  brain 
had  caused  his  death.  The  pri¬ 
soner,  in  his  defence,  said,  “  I 
charged  the  persons  present  to  aid 
and  assist  me,  but  they  all  refused. 
I  did  not  intend  to  do  the  man  any 
injury.”  —  Mr.  Baron  Bolland 
charged  the  jury,  that  as  the  right 
of  the  prisoner  to  take  Ranee  into 
custody  was  not  disputed,  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  their  consideration  was, 
whether  an  excess  of  violence  had 
or  had  not  been  used  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  exercise  of  his  author¬ 
ity.  An  officer  having  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  arrest,  is  not  bound  to 
withdraw  on  resistance  being 
made  ;  and  if  death  ensues  from  a 
blow  fairly  inflicted  by  the  officer, 
in  order  to  subdue  that  resistance, 
it  would  be  justifiable  homicide. 
After  recapitulating  the  evidence, 
he  said,  that  if  the  jury  thought 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  resisted 
by  Ranee,  when  he  went  up  to 
him  the  second  time,  and  that 
Ranee  did  not  interfere  in  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  scuffle  with  Wise,  but  re¬ 
mained  altogether  passive,  and  that 
the  prisoner  inflicted  the  blows 
without  their  being  called  for  by 
the  resistance  of  Ranee,  the  violence 
of  the  prisoner  was  excessive 
and  illegal ;  but  that  if  they 
thought  that,  after  the  warrant 
was  brought,  Ranee  made  such 
resistance  as  rendered  the  blows 
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necessary,  the  prisoner  would  be 
justified  in  the  force  used. — Ver¬ 
dict,  Guilty;  sentence,  two  months5 
imprisonment. 


MARCH. 

5.  Hertford  Assizes. — James 
Franklin  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Mary,  his  wife. 

John  Clark  sworn. — I  am  a 
butcher  at  Matchen,  in  Essex.  On 
the  12th  of  December  last,  at  a 
quarter  to  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  was  at  the  prisoner’s  house, 
the  Curriers’  Arms,  at  Bishop 
Stortford.  I  sat  in  the  little  room 
at  the  back  of  the  bar.  The  family 
were  taking  tea.  Mrs.  Franklin 
took  the  tea-pot  in  her  hand  several 
times,  as  if  about  to  pour  out  some 
tea.  Prisoner  said,  “  You  need 
not  do  it,  as  I  shall  not  drink  any.” 
Mrs.  Franklin  then  said,  “  I  shall 
not  sit  here  to  be  sworn  at.”  I 
did  not  hear  the  prisoner  swear. 
I  went  away,  leaving  prisoner 
sitting  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Franklin 
had  previously  gone  out. 

George  Webb  sworn.-— I  am  nine 
vears  old.  On  the  12th  December, 
at  a  little  past  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  went  to  sell  some  oysters  in 
the  tap-room  of  the  Curriers’  Arms. 
The  deceased  and  prisoner  were 
quarrelling  when  I  went  into  the 
house.  I  opened  five  or  six  oysters, 
and  then  directed  my  attention  to 
the  bar.  I  saw  the  deceased  draw 
some  beer  ;  as  soon  as  she  had  done 
so,  the  prisoner  hit  her  on  the 
side,  took  hold  of  her  by  her  hair, 
and  dragged  her  out  of  the  bar  into 
the  passage.  The  deceased  fell  on 
the  ground,  and  the  prisoner  stamped 
upon  her  with  his  feet.  Elizabeth 
Franklin  lifted  her  mother  from 


the  ground  and  ran  into  Mrs. 
Quilter’s  house  for  assistance. 

The  Judge  desired  the  witness 
to  read  over  his  deposition,  sworn 
on  the  inquest,  and  asked  him 
if  it  contained  any  thing  about 
the  prisoner  dragging  the  deceased 
by  the  hair  of  her  head.  The 
witness  replied,  “  It  does  not ;  I 
forgot  to  state  that  to  the  Coroner.” 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Did  not 
the  deceased  strike  the  prisoner  ? — 
Yes.  As  soon  as  I  got  into  the 
tap-room,  she  struck  him  once ; 
it  was  with  her  open  hand.  The 
deceased  did  not  do  so,  until  the 
prisoner  hit  her  on  the  side. 

James  Bull  deposed,  that  he  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  prisoner. 
He  was  in  the  tap-room  of  the 
Curriers’  Arms  on  the  night  in 
question.  The  door  was  partly 
shut.  Witness  could  not  see  into 
the  bar.  He  heard  the  prisoner 
and  deceased  quarrelling.  About 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he  went 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  had  heard  Franklin  say,  “  Get 
out  of  the  way,”  and  soon  after  a 
scuffling  noise  against  the  wainscot. 
Witness  saw  the  deceased  getting 
up  from  the  ground.  She  walked 
down  the  passage,  and  went  out  of 
the  front  door  ;  one  of  the  children 
was  with  her.  Witness  went  back 
again  into  the  tap-room,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  soon  after  came  to  him, and  said, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
live  with  that  woman,  and  that  he 
would  not  after  that  night.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Quilter  came  and 
told  the  prisoner  that  he  had  killed 
his  wife.  Prisoner  said,  <f  You 
don’t  mean  so,  do  you  ?  ”  and  we 
went  into  Quilter’s  house.  The 
deceased  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
there.  Prisoner  asked  her  to  kiss 
him,  and  she  did  so.  The  deceased 
was  carried  home  and  put  into  her 
own  bed.  Witness  saw  the  deceased 
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before  the  scuffle  ;  he  thought  she 
was  much  the  worse  for  liquor. 

By  the  Judge. — The  deceased 
was  very  aggravating.  Witness 
heard  the  prisoner  tell  her  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  but  she  would  not. 

Charles  Bull  and  Thomas  Quilter 
corroborated  the  evidence  of  the 
preceding  witnesses.  Mr.  Win. 
Scarr,  surgeon,  stated,  that  he  was 
called  in  to  attend  the  deceased,  at 
Mrs.  Quilter’s  house,  shortly  after 
six  o’clock,  on  the  12th  of  December 
last.  Witness  thought  she  was  in 
a  dying  state,  and  sent  for  Dr. 
Tweed.  Every  thing  that  could 
be  suggested  was  done  for  the  de¬ 
ceased.  When  she  was  put  to  bed, 
the  prisoner  was  admitted  to  see 
her :  he  knelt  down  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  and  asked  her  to  forgive 
him.  She  said,  “  You  know  you 
trampled  upon  me.”  Prisoner  then 
said,  “  I  fear,  if  you  forgive  me, 
the  laws  of  my  country  will  not.” 
She  repeated  again,  “  You  stamped 
upon  me — you  trampled  me  to 
death.”  She  kissed  him  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  died. 
Dr.  Tweed  described  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  took  place  between 
the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  in 
her  last  moments.  In  his  opinion, 
death  was  produced  by  the  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  caused  by  the  laceration  of 
the  liver  and  the  rupture  of  the 
splenic  vein.  The  injuries  received 
by  the  deceased  were  such  as  are 
occasioned  by  sudden  and  violent 
pressure  on  the  lower  extremities. 

The  Prisoner  put  in  a  written 
defence,  in  which  he  stated,  that, 
his  wife  being  in  liquor,  he  tried  to 
stop  her  from  going  into  the  tap¬ 
room  to  expose  herself  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  Unfortunately,  he  trod 
upon  her  gown ;  owing  to  the 
effect  of  liquor,  she  fell,  and  he" ac¬ 
cidentally  placed  his  foot  upon  her 


body,  although  he  put  both  his 
hands  out  against  the  passage 
wainscot. 

Eliza  Franklin  was  then  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Adolphus. — 
She  stated,  that  her  father  returned 
home  about  five  o’clock  on  the 
evening  mentioned  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Her  mother  was  very  un¬ 
kind  to  him  about  a  hat  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  London. 
The  deceased  told  witness’s  sister 
Martha  to  pour  out  some  tea  for 
her  father.  He  said  he  would  not 
have  any  just  then,  and  left  the 
bar.  The  deceased  had  been 
drinking  very  freely  during  the 
day,  and  was  rather  tipsy.  A 
short  time  after  six  o’clock,  the  de¬ 
ceased  went  out  into  the  passage, 
and  was  about  to  go  into  the  tap- 
room,  when  her  father  interfered. 
Witness  was  standing  before  the 
deceased,  and  her  father  was  be¬ 
hind;  he  trod  on  her  gown,  and 
she  fell  on  the  floor.  He  had  one 
foot  on  the  step  of  the  tap- 
room,  wdiich  slipping,  it  came  upon 
the  stomach  of  the  deceased. 
Martha  Franklin  confirmed  her 
sister’s  statement. 

A  number  of  highly  respectable 
persons,  bore  testimony  to  the 
good,  moral,  humane,  sober,  and  in¬ 
dustrious  character  the  prisoner 
had  alway  maintained.  The  jury 
found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 

Murder  and  Suicide. — At 
Luneville  (France),  a  young  man, 
named  Darbois,  was  attached  to 
Catherine  Bemin.  The  lady,  al¬ 
though  sensible  of  his  attachment, 
resolved  to  quit  France  and  to  go 
to  Vienna,  her  father’s  birth-place. 
The  lover  did  all  in  his  power  to 
deter  her  from  her  project,  but  in 
vain  ;  she  made  every  preparation 
for  her  departure.  Darbois,  giv¬ 
ing  himself  up  to  despair,  avoided 
his  comrades,  and  seeking  for  soli- 
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tude,  his  imagination  became  dis¬ 
turbed.  However,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Catherine  were  ready, 
and  the  day  of  departure  fixed 
upon.  Darbois  wrote  to  his  fa¬ 
ther — u  Receive  my  last  farewell ; 
when  you  read  these  lines,  I  shall 
have  ceased  to  live ;  may  you  ever 
be  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  de¬ 
tails  of  my  death.”  He  loaded  a 
pistol,  and  hid  it  underneath  some 
stones  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  after 
which  he  went  for  Catherine. 
“  Come,  follow  me,”  said  he. 
She  hesitated,  as  the  agitated  state 
of  her  lover  surprised  her ;  never¬ 
theless,  she  complied.  He  tried  to 
triumph  over  her  resolution,  but 
still  found  her  inflexible  at  the 
place  where  the  weapon  was 
hid.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  thy 
death  shall  precede  mine.”  She 
endeavoured  to  escape,  but  he 
pursued  her ;  twice  did  the  pistol, 
miss  fire ;  she  ran  into  a  house, 
the  charge  went  off,  and  she  fell 
pierced  by  two  balls.  Some  dra¬ 
goons,  whose  regiment  was  manoeu¬ 
vring  near  the  spot,  ran  up  to  Dar¬ 
bois,  who  had  reloaded  the  pistol 
and  was  putting  it  into  his  mouth  : 
they  stopped,  and  seemed  para¬ 
lysed  with  astonishment :  the  pis¬ 
tol  missed  fire  again :  they  then 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  and 
conducted  him  to  prison  :  he  dis¬ 
engaged  himself,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  over  the  bridge  as  they  were 
crossing.  He  was,  however,  taken 
out:  but  in  prison  he  opened  a 
vein,  which  caused  his  death.- — 
Paris  Paper. 

8.  Explosion  from  Fire¬ 
damp.  —  One  of  those  accidents 
which  are  common  in  the  working 
of  coal-mines,  occurred  at  the 
colliery  of  Messrs.  Haines  and 
Hood,  at  Harely  Heath,  near 
Dudley.  When  the  men,  to  the 
number  of  16,  assembled  after  the 


dinner-hour,  they  proceeded  to 
“  brush  out”  the  sulphur  and  damp 
which  they  perceived  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  large  quantities  in  the 
mine.  The  man  in  care  of  the 
stable  was  warned  regarding  the 
light  he  had  with  him,  as  the 
vapour  was  observed  approaching 
that  part  of  the  pit  :  but  not  at¬ 
tending  to  the  caution,  the  fire¬ 
damp  came  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  and  an  explosion  took  place. 
Two  men,  who  were  descending 
the  shaft  at  the  time,  and  were 
about  40  feet  from  the  bottom, 
fell,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces ; 
those  who  were  below,  were 
scorched  in  a  dreadful  manner ;  six 
or  seven  of  them  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover,  the  flesh  being 
torn  away  from  the  bones ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  escaped  with  slighter 
damage.  Immediate  assistance 
was  rendered  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  14  others  were  brought 
up,  all  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
The  following  day,  arising,  it  is 
supposed,  from  slack  in  the  pit  be¬ 
ing  on  lire,  another  explosion  took 
place,  which  blew  the  machinery 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  several 
yards  into  the  air,  and  was  heard 
for  a  mile  round. 

9-  Lincoln  Assizes. — Samuel 
Oldham,  aged  25,  Edward  Hug¬ 
gins,  24,  and  Thomas  Caborn, 
2 3  ;  were  indicted  for  a  burglary 
in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Rads- 
ley,  at  Revesley.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  case  were  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  prosecutrix,  Eu- 
phemia  Radsley,  was  a  widow, 
residing  at  a  lone  house,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  any 
other.  Between  12  and  1  o’clock 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January 
last,  she  was  awoke  by  the  noise  of 
persons  entering  her  house,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  perceived 
three  men  come  into  her  room. 
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who,  addressing  her  by  a  coarse 
epithet,  demanded  her  keys,  &c. 
She  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  the 
noise  awoke  her  servant-maid,  who 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  attempted 
to  make  her  escape.  She  was 
stopped,  however,  in  the  passage 
by  one  of  the  men,  who  swore 
that  if  she  did  not  cease  scream¬ 
ing  out,  he  would  cut  her  throat ; 
upon  which  she  called  out  to  her 
mistress  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
as  they  were  going  to  murder  her. 
She  also  called  upon  a  man  named 
North,  who  slept  in  a  room  over 
the  kitchen,  to  come  down,  and 
bring  the  other  man  with  him,  as 
there  were  thieves  in  the  house. 
The  fellow  who  had  hold  of  her 
said,  that  would  do  them  no  good, 
as  he  and  his  companions  were  four 
in  number.  She  continued  to 
struggle,  however,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  breaking  from  his 
hold,  and  getting  into  North's 
room,  when  she  found  him  awake, 
although  her  appeals  for  assistance 
had  not  been  successful.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mrs.  Radsley  and  her 
daughter  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  a  window,  and  ran  to  some 
houses  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  alarmed  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  One  of  them,  Frederick 
North,  brother  to  the  person  of 
that  name  above-mentioned,  track¬ 
ed  the  three  men  in  the  snow  to 
within  two  miles  of  Boston,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  25  miles.  He  continued 
in  the  pursuit  the  whole  of  that 
night,  and  until  near  eight  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  There  was  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  shape  of  Oldham’s 
shoes,  by  which  his  footsteps  were 
identified.  On  the  track,  a  mus¬ 
tard-spoon  was  found  by  North 
which  had  belonged  to  the  prose¬ 
cutrix,  from  whom  the  thieves  had 
also  carried  off  some  silver  spoons, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  and  other  pro- 
VrOL.  LXX1I. 


perty.  Another  witness  proved, 
that  on  that  morning  he  met  the 
three  prisoners  going  into  Boston 
about  half-past  seven  o’clock.  They 
were  in  consequence  apprehended; 
and  on  being  taken  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  the  prosecutrix  identified 
Oldham  and  Huggins,  and  the 
servant-girl  swore  positively  to 
Caborn  as  the  man  who  had  held 
her  in  the  passage.  It  had  been  a 
clear  moonlight  night,  and  the 
prisoners’  faces  were  fully  exposed 
all  the  time  they  were  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  women.  They  had 
effected  their  entrance,  it  appeared, 
by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  wall 
beside  the  door,  and  then,  one  of 
them  putting  in  his  arm,  shot  back 
the  bolt.  They  were  all  found 
Guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
recorded  against  them. 

10.  Murder.  —  Worcester 
Assizes.  —  Michael  Toll  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  murder  of  Ann 
Cook,  by  striking  her  with  a  stick, 
and  throwing  her  down  a  coal-pit. 

Thomas  Frederick  Higgs. — On 
Saturday,  the  2,9th  of  August  last, 
as  I  was  passing  a  pit  in  the  Have 
Dingle,  near  the  Lye,  in  the  parish 
of  Old  Swinford,  in  this  county, 

I  looked  down  and  saw  something 
white  at  the  bottom.  I  called 
William  and  James  Cartwright  to 
help  me.  William  went  down  and 
brought  up  the  body  of  Ann  Cook, 
in  her  clothes.  The  right  eye  was 
knocked  out ;  the  back  of  her  head 
was  badly  fractured.  The  body 
was  taken  to  the  Swan  Inn,  at  Lye- 
waste.  A  foot-road  runs  within 
eight  feet  of  this  pit ;  the  pit  was 
17  to  IS  yards  deep,  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  The  pit  is  not  wall¬ 
ed  round.  The  regular  gears  were 
on  it  for  working.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  side  next  the  road 
to  prevent  a  person  falling  in. 
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William  Cartwright. — On  Satur¬ 
day,  the  2,9th  of  August  last,  I 
was  called  to  a  pit  by  Higgs.  My 
brother  James  went  with  me.  I 
was  let  down  into  the  pit.  I  found 
a  woman’s  dead  body  at  the  bottom. 
It  lay  on  its  back,  leaning  a  little 
to  the  left.  We  brought  it  up  to 
the  Swan  in  the  Lye-waste-  O21 
the  Monday  following  I  saw  the 
prisoner  in  custody,  in  the  room 
where  the  corpse  lay,  at  the  Swan. 
He  went  up  to  the  body,  and  said, 
“  Oh,  my  dear  Ann,  if  you  had 
stopped  with  me  you  would  not 
have  been  served  in  this  way.” 

Absalom  Homer. — On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  24th  of  August  last,  I  was 
in  Cradley.  I  saw  the  prisoner  ; 
the  deceased  was  with  him.  This 
was  between  five  and  six  o’clock. 
Prisoner  was  walking  down  the 
village  ;  she  following  him.  He 
entered  a  house;  she  passed  on. 
She  appeared  uneasy.  I  saw  them 
afterwards  ;  she  stood  opposite  the 
door.  As  Toll  came  out  he  appear¬ 
ed  indifferent  to  her  altogether ; 
he  walked  on  ;  she  followed  him. 
They  went  towards  the  hamlet  of 
Netherend.  I  have  seen  the  pri¬ 
soner  since,  at  the  Swan,  on  the 
3 1st  of  August.  The  body  was  in 
the  room.  I  was  requested  to  see 
and  speak  to  him.  I  said,  that  was 
the  man  I  had  seen  with  the  de¬ 
ceased  on  the  Monday.  He  stared 
earnestly  at  me,  but  made  no  reply. 
I  walked  up  to  him  ;  1  stated  to 
him  the  circumstance  of  his  pass¬ 
ing  through  Cradley,  and  said, 
“  Don't  you  recollect  your  calling 
at  such  a  house  ?  Did  not  you  sit 
down  on  a  chair  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  door,  take  off  your  pack, 
and  present  your  goods  for  sale?” 
He  still  made  no  answer.  I  re¬ 
counted  the  circumstances  again. 
Upon  that  he  said,  he  would  tell 
the  truth,  and  every  statement  I 


had  made  was  the  truth,  and 
nothing  else.  He  seemed  in  great 
distress ;  began  to  cry  bitterly ; 
went  to  deceased,  hung  over  her, 
kissed  her  over  the  eyes,  and 
said,  “  Why  dids’t  thou  leave  me?” 
— Sarah  Westwood. —  I  live  at  Lye- 
waste,  I  remember  seeing  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  a  woman 
with  him,  on  Monday,  the  24tli  of 
August,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  They  were  walking,  she  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  were  having  a  few 
words  at  Light-green,  not  far  from 
Netherend.  They  were  going 
across  the  fields  from  Cradley,  on 
a  road  leading  to  Hayes,  Dingle, 
and  Netherend.  I  heard  her  say, 
“  Lord,  do  you  think  I  am  a  fool, 
and  don’t  know  where  I  am  going?” 
He  turned  round  and  said,  “  If  I 
have  much  of  your  bother.  I’ll  lay 
you  down  with  this  stick.”  He 
had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  not  very 
thick,  it  might  be  a  pedlar’s  yard¬ 
stick.  She  said  no  more,  but  burst 
out  crying.  I  watched  them  as  far 
as  I  could  see  them.  They  said 
no  more  while  I  was  in  hearing. 

Joseph  Billingham.  —  I  re¬ 
member  Monday,  the  24th  of 
August  last.  About  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening  I  was  going 
by  a  coal-pit  in  Mr.  Attwood’s 
dingle,  in  Old  Swinford.  It  was 
light. — I  saw  the  prisoner  sitting 
by  the  pit.  A  woman  was  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  about 
two  yards  and  a  half  from  him.  I 
afterwards  went  back  that  way,  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
No  one  was  then  at  the  pit.  I  saw 
him  again  on  the  31  st  of  August, 
at  the  Swan,  up-stairs,  in  the  room 
where  the  body  was.  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  stand  by  the  pit ;  he 
said,  “Yes.”  I  asked  him  if  the 
dead  woman  did  not  sit  with  him 
there:  he  said,  “Yes.”  “Did  not 
she  sit  with  her  left  side  towards 
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the  pit’s  edge?”  He  said,  “Yes.” 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  got  a 
pack  with  him  ?  he  answered 
“  Yes.”  He  said  nothing  else. 

Joseph  Westwood.  — I  live  at 
Lye- waste,  I  remember  return¬ 
ing  home  on  the  24th  of  August 
last,  about  eight  o’clock,  from  Ne- 
therend.  The  road  on  which  1  was 
going  was  500  yards  from  the  pit. 
As  I  went  along  I  heard  a  loud 
shriek  of  “  Murder,”  it  was  a  wo¬ 
man’s  voice.  I  did  not  stop.  The 
cry  was  from  the  dingle  in  which 
the  pit  is. 

Joseph  Welch.  —  On  Monday, 
24th  of  August,  between  seven  and 
eight,  I  saw  the  prisoner  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  pit  with  his  wife. 

Mark  Tench. — I  keep  the  An¬ 
chor  public-house  at  Stourbridge. 
It  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  further  part  of 
the  Lye-waste.  The  prisoner 
came  to  my  house  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening  of  the 
24th  August  last;  He  brought  a 
pack  with  him,  and  was  alone.  He 
asked  if  his  wife  was  there  :  my 
wife  said  no.  He  said,  1  expected 
to  meet  her  here  at  five  o’clock.  He 
afterwards  said,  “  I  think  I’ll  go 
and  meet  her.”  My  wife  answered, 
“  You  had  better  go  !  it  is  a  bad 
night  for  her  to  be  alone  ;  people 
are  coming  from  the  races.”  He 
left  the  house,  took  his  stick,  and 
left  his  pack.  He  was  absent  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour  ;  then  returned. 
Mr.  Hughes  waited  for  him,  to 
settle  some  account.  They  retired, 
and  were  together  an  hour.  When 
the  prisoner  came  back,  he  said,  he 
was  a  ruined  man.  He  had  lost 
all,  for  he  had  left  his  wife  with 
the  property  which  was  to  settle 
Hughes  s  account.  He  seemed  in 
great  grief  about  his  affairs,  and 
continued  lamenting  till  1 2  o’clock 
at  night.  He  said  he’d  have  some 


rum,  and  take  it  with  him,  and  go 
to  Wolverley,  to  her  father’s,  and 
find  her  before  he  went  to  bed.  Wol¬ 
verley  is  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Stourbridge,  the  opposite  side  from 
the  Lye-waste.  I  saw  him  again 
on  the  following  morning  (Tues¬ 
day).  He  came  back  with  Jane 
Cook,  his  wife’s  sister.  He  seemed 
as  much  distressed  and  agitated  as 
when  he  left  my  house.  He  said, 
he  would  go  to  the  racecourse 
and  see  for  his  wife. 

Edward  Hughes. — I  am  a  draper 
and  hatter  at  Stourbridge.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  August, 
being  at  the  Anchor  there,  I 
went  to  get  payment  of  my  bill 
from  the  pdsoner,  who  had  dealt 
with  me  for  two  years.  I  asked  him 
where  his  wife  was.  He  said  she 
was  to  come  down  from  Dudley, 
and  he  suspected  she  had  gone  off 
and  left  him  in  the  way  she  had 
formerly  done.  He  left  his  pack 
in  pledge  for  his  debt  of  7 /.  or  81. 

AnnCox. — I  was  helping  at  the 
Anchor  on  the  24th  of  August  last. 
Prisoner  came  in  between  9  and 
10  o’clock  in  the  evening;  he 
seemed  all  of  a  totter  and  tremble  ; 
I  said,  “  You  have  had  an  unplea¬ 
sant  journey  to-day  he  said,  yes, 
he  had  been  looking  for  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  could  not  find  her.  He 
said  he  left  her  on  one  side  of  Crad- 
ley  ;  she  was  to  go  one  way,  and  he 
another,  and  she  was  to  meet  him 
here.  He  clasped  his  hands,  saying, 
“  Something  has  mishapped  her ; 
she  may  be  killed  for  all  I  can  tell.” 
He  seemed  agitated,  and  cried. 

Jane  Cook.  —  On  the  2,9th 
of  August  I  saw  the  body  of  Ann 
Cook,  my  sister,  at  the  Swan ; 
she  had  been  living  with  prisoner. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  August,  I  was  awoke  between 
three  and  four  o’clock  at  Wolver¬ 
ley  ;  I  got  up ;  I  found  the  prisoner 
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at  the  door ;  he  ashed  if  my  sister 
was  there  ;  I  said  no  ;  he  said  she 
must  he  there ;  I  said  she  was 
not,  he  might  come  in  and  see. 
He  came  in  ;  I  asked  if  any  thing 
was  the  matter  with  her  ;  he  said 
no.  I  asked  him  where  he  left 
her ;  he  said  he  left  her  at  Crad- 
ley.  He  gave  her  a  parcel  of  silk 
shawls,  and  he  was  to  go  one 
way  into  Stourbridge  and  she  the 
other.  He  got  into  Stourbridge 
about  five  that  evening ;  she  was 
not  then  come  ;  he  went  back  to 
meet  her,  and  could  not  find  her. 
He  seemed  much  distressed,  and 
said  she  had  robbed  him  of  all  the 
money  he  had  got.  He  stayed  till 
a  little  past  six,  and  wanted  my 
father  to  go  with  him  to  look  for 
my  sister ;  my  father  declined, 
and  asked  me  to  go.  We  made 
inquiries  concerning  her  at  various 
places.  The  next  morning,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  27th,  he  said  he  would 
not  sleep  till  he  found  my  sister. 
On  the  following  Sunday  he  came 
again  to  my  father’s,  between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  found  my  sister  :  he  men¬ 
tioned  a  great  many  places  where 
he  had  been  to  search  after  her. 
He  left  about  eleven,  and  accom¬ 
panied  me,  on  my  way  to  my 
brother’s,  to  a  large  cavern  cut  out 
of  the  rock  ;  he  said  he  knew  my 
sister  must  be  there  ;  she  said  she 
had  slept  there  one  night;  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  in.  I  stayed  on 
the  outside.  I  found  him  on  my 
return,  at  my  father’s,  and  he 
slept  there  that  night.  I  went 
after  him  to  Kidderminster,  and  I 
told  him  I  believed  my  sister  was 
found.  He  seemed  much  agitated, 
and  said,  “  Good  God  !  where  ?” 
I  said,  “  in  a  coal-pit.”  He  asked 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  see  if  it 
was  her.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought 
she  was  put  or  pushed  in.  I  went 


to  the  Swan  with  him  :  he  said 
very  little,  except,  “  We  were 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  pit,’’  and 
began  to  oxy.  He  had  said  nothing 
about  a  pit  before ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  body,  he  cried  and  said, 
“  My  dear  Ann,  why  did  you  go 
from  me  from  Stourbridge  ?” 

Sarah  Bucknell.  —  I  keep  the 
Union  Inn,  at  Kidderminster. 
Prisoner  left  his  stick  on  the  back 
of  a  shelf  in  the  bar.  When  he 
came  by  our  house  in  custody,  I 
thought  of  the  stick.  I  examined 
the  end.  I  observed  a  mark  which 
had  the  appearance  of  blood.  I  gave 
up  the  stick  to  the  constable  some 
time  after.  (The  stick  was  produced ; 
a  strong  oaken  pedlar’s  wand,  with 
an  iron  ferrule,  and  brass  nails 
marking  the  measure  of  feet,  &c.) 

John  Hughes. — I  was  at  Kidder¬ 
minster  when  prisoner  was  in  cus¬ 
tody.  I  saw  the  stick,  and  examined 
it  carefully.  I  saw  blood  on  the 
end. 

William  Henry  Freer,  surgeon, 
at  Stourbridge. —  On  being  sent 
for  to  see  Ann  Cook’s  body 
at  the  Swan,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  the  Sunday  morning,  I 
perceived  the  right  hip  was  dis¬ 
located  ;  there  were  no  bruises 
on  the  body,  but  two  extensive 
lacerations  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  The  skull  was  not  fractured. 
There  was  also  a  wound  above  the 
right  eye,  close  under  the  edge  of 
the  eye-brow,  through  the  eye-lid, 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  falling  down  the  pit, 
for  the  bone  over  the  eye-brow 
was  not  injured,  and  there  was  no 
rasure  of  the  skin.  If  the  blows 
at  the  back  of  the  head  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  fall  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  the  wound  on  the  eye  could 
not  have  been  inflicted  at  the  same 
time.  I  judged  from  the  wound 
of  the  head  that  she  was  not  dead 
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when  thrown  into  the  pit,  and 
that  she  must  have  died  shortly 
after. 

Several  witnesses  gave  the 
prisoner  a  good  character  for  good 
nature  and  humanity. 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty :  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced,  and  he  was  ordered 
for  execution  on  the  12th. 

13.  Coach  Accident.  —  On 
Saturday,  the  13th,  as  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Huddersfield  mail  was 
returning  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  place,  the  horses  broke  out 
into  a  gallop  in  coming  down  the 
hill,  near  Thornton-lodge,  and 
became  unmanageable.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Longroyd-bridge,  the  mail 
came  violently  in  contact  with 
the  curb-stone  and  the  parapet, 
and  the  coachman,  and  three  out¬ 
side  passengers,  were  precipitated 
over  the  parapet  on  the  rocks 
and  gravel  below,  a  fall  of  eight 
or  nine  yards.  The  horses  then 
broke  the  pole,  and  proceeded  with 
it  at  a  furious  rate  to  Huddersfield, 
in  the  streets  of  which  two  of  them 
fell  from  exhaustion,  and  being 
entangled  in  the  harness,  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  career  of  the  other 
two.  Of  the  three  passengers,  one 
was  found  senseless,  and  died  im¬ 
mediately  ;  another  had  a  leg  broken ; 
the  coachman  was  much  injured; 
the  third  passenger,  though  his  fall 
was  four  feet  lower  than  that  of 
his  companions  in  misfortune,  sus¬ 
tained  scarcely  any  external  in¬ 
jury.  Two  other  passengers  and 
the  guard  were  providentially 
thrown  on  the  road,  and  were 
but  slightly  hurt. 

Bank  Robbery.  —  Hunting¬ 
don  Assizes. — Thomas  Hollings- 
head,  aged  33,  was  indicted  for 
feloniously  breaking  and  entering 
the  counting-house  of  William 
Foster  and  Son,  at  St.  Neot’s,  on 


the  9th  day  of  July  last,  and  stealing 
therein  one  500/.  Bank  of  England 
note,  two  hundred  10/.  Bank  notes, 
2,000  country  bank  notes,  2,000 
sovereigns,  and  other  monies,  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  8,000/. 
belonging  to  Messrs.  E.  and  C.  F. 
Foster  of  Cambridge. 

Josrah  Foster. — I  am  the  son  of 
William  Foster,  of  St.  Neot’s,  and 
nephew  to  the  bankers  ofCambridge. 
I  am  clerk  in  the  bank,  of  which  the 
business  is  carried  on  at  a  house 
next  door  but  one  to  that  at  which 
mv  father  resides.  On  Thursday, 
the  9th  of  July  last,  I  left  the 
bank  to  go  to  tea  about  a  quarter 
past  five,  the  other  clerk  going  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  sooner.  I 
locked  the  two  doors  and  took 
away  the  keys,  leaving  money  and 
notes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
8,  000/.  on  the  counter  and  in  the 
drawers.  On  my  return  from  tea, 
in  about  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  I  found  that  the  doors 
had  been  opened  by  false  keys  ;  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  unlocking 
them,  and  when  I  did,  I  went  in 
and  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  and  notes  was  stolen.  They 
were  the  property  of  Messrs.  Ebene- 
zer  Foster  and  Co.,  of  Cambridge. 
Thursday  is  the  market-day  at  St. 
Neot’s. 

Richard  Wise,  the  other  clerk, 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
robbery,  and  the  extent  of  the  loss. 

Charles  James  Fox. — I  keep  the 
White  Horse  at  Eaton,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  St.  Neot’s 
and  Mr.  Forster’s  bank.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  Stamford  coach  stopping  at 
my  inn  on  the  day  of  the  bank  rob¬ 
bery,  about  half-past  two,  and  two 
persons  alighting.  The  prisoner  is 
one  of  them.  He  went  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  St.  Neot’s,  and  also  of  the 
Falcon  at  Eaton,  but  I  lost  sight 
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of  him  at  a  bend  in  the  road.  He 
had  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  and 
a  drab  great  coat  on.  My  house 
is  about  200  yards  from  the  Fal¬ 
con.  1  was  fishing  in  the  evening, 
between  six  and  seven,  when  the 
prisoner  passed  me  again.  He 
had  his  great  coat  and  umbrella, 
and  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  tied  in 
a  handkerchief.  Fie  was  going 
in  a  direction  from  the  Falcon,  in 
a  hauling-path  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  way  to  Little  Bar- 
ford.  The  barge  horses  go  that 
path,  and  it  is  not  much  frequent¬ 
ed.  The  servant  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  attended  the  coach  passengers, 
corroborated  his  evidence,  and 
identified  the  prisoner. 

M  artha  J ubb. — -My  mother  keeps 
the  Falcon,  at  Eaton.  About  three 
o’clock  on  the  day  of  the  robbery  of 
the  St.  Neot’s  bank,  I  went  to  visit 
my  mother  at  the  Falcon,  and 
found  the  prisoner  there.  He  sat 
in  the  same  room,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  me.  Fie 
went  away  a  little  before  five, 
over  the  green,  by  the  church¬ 
yard  gate  near  the  Cock-inn,  and  so 
into  the  by-path  leading  over  the 
fields  to  St.  Neot’s.  Fie  did  not 
go  by  the  nearest  path,  but  by  the 
most  private :  there  is  only  one 
house  between  my  mother’s  and 
St.  Neot’s,  the  way  the  prisoner 
went,  but  a  great  many  by  the 
road.  Fie  left  a  great  coat  and  a 
stick,  or  an  umbrella.  I  was  at 
the  Falcon  between  six  and  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  the  prisoner 
came  in  for  his  coat  and  stick,  or 
umbrella.  He  took  them  ;  had  a 
glass  of  ale,  and  went  away  over 
the  fields  leading  to  the  hauling- 
path. — Charles  Med  low. —  I  saw  the 
prisoner  between  the  Falcon  and 
the  place  where  Mr.  Fox  saw  him, 
about  sevenin  the  evening.  Fie  asked 
where  the  road  led  to,  and  I  told 


him  to  Little  Barford.  Fie  had  a 
great  coat,  umbrella,  and  bundle. 
I  am  quite  positive  he  is  the  man. 
—George  Coleman. — I  was  in  the 
market-place  at  St.  Neot’s  on  the 
day  of  the  robbery  of  the  bank. 
About  half  past  five,  I  was  standing 
23  yards  from  the  bank,  in  the 
market-place.  The  door  of  the 
bank  was  shut  when  I  first  noticed 
it.  I  saw  two  men  go  together  up 
the  bank  steps,  and  one  opened  the 
door  and  went  in,  the  other  re¬ 
maining  on  the  steps  outside.  The 
man  who  remained  outside  is  the 
prisoner.  I  saw  him  for  full  ten 
minutes.  His  face  was  towards 
Mr.  W.  Foster’s  house,  which  he 
watched  intently  :  the  bank-door 
remained  a  little  open.  I  noticed 
his  face  particularly,  and  am  positive 
as  to  the  man.  I  went  away  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  steps,  standing  on 
which  he  could  immediately  see 
any  one  who  came  out  of  Mr.  W * 
Foster’s  house,  which  is  only  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  yards  from  the 
bank.  —  William  Needham.  —  I 
am  a  surgeon,  and  was  in  the 
market-place  by  the  bank,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  robbery,  about 
half-past  five.  I  saw  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  steps  of  the  bank  door, 
with  his  face  towards  Mr.  W. 
Foster's  dwelling-house.  I  do  not 
recollect  his  face ;  but  it  was 
while  Mr.  Coleman  was  in  the 
market-place,  for  I  observed  Mr. 
Coleman  eyeing  him  steadily. 
— John  Green. —  I  live  at  little 
Barford.  Between  five  and  six  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  robbery,  I 
was  going  to  the  bank  for  some 
silver,  but  found  it  shut.  When 
I  got  two  or  three  yards  off,  I  saw 
two  gentlemanly-looking  men  go 
up  to  the  bank  together;  one  went 
in,  and  the  other  turned  his  back 
against  the  iron  railing  at  the  side 
of  the  steps,  with  his  face  towards 
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Mr.  W.  Foster’s.  I  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  their  features,  but  am  sure 
they  were  not  the  bank  clerks,  or 
either  of  them. 

The  Jury  immediately  found 
the  prisoner  Guilty,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
He  was  a  person  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  property,  acquired  by 
bank  robberies ;  but  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  hitherto  to  escape 
conviction. 

Accident  on  a  Suspension 
Bridge. —  On  Friday,  the  19th, 
there  was  a  boat-race  at  Montrose. 
The  view  of  the  river  and  boats 
being  quite  uninterrupted  from 
the  suspension  -  bridge,  between 
6 00  and  800  persons  of  all 
descriptions  took  their  station 
upon  it.  After  the  contest  was 
over,  and  when  the  boats  were 
returning  down  the  river,  the 
crowd  pressed  to  the  side  of  the 
bridge  next  the  harbour,  to  hail 
the  victorious  boat,  when  one  of 
the  great  suspension-chains  gave 
way  at  the  top  of  the  north  tower, 
and  came  down  at  the  lower  part  ot 
the  curve  (exactly  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  where  the  dense  part 
of  the  crowd  were  assembled,  and 
many  were  leaning  over  the  para¬ 
pet  rail,  immediately  under  the 
great  chain),  and  one  man  and 
three  boys  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
the  chain  having  fallen  upon  their 
heads.  Several  other  boys  had 
their  legs  and  arms  fractured,  and 
many  were  slightly  bruised,  and 
otherwise  injured.  1  he  alarm 
among  the  crowd  caused  an  imme¬ 
diate  rush  to  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
the  multitude  imagining  that  the 
whole  fabric  was  immediately  to 
give  way,  trampling  down  and 
treading  upon  one  another.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  end  of  the  broken 
chain  came  into  contact  with,  and 
rested  upon  the  other  chain  which 


runs  parallel  with  it ;  had  the 
whole  weight  of  it  come  down, 
the  consequences  would  have  been 
appalling. 

19.  Tralee  Assizes. — Mur¬ 
der  of  a  Husband  by  his  Wife 
and  her  Paramour.  —  Denis 
Mf  Car  thy  Launey,aged  49,  farmer, 
and  Ellen  Connell,  aged  36,  were 
capitally  indicted  for  the  wil¬ 
ful  murder  of  John  Connell,  the 
husband  of  the  said  Ellen  Connell, 
on  the  5th  of  January  last,  near 
the  town  of  Caherciveen,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

The  evidence  against  the  pri¬ 
soners  was  circumstantial.  Several 
witnesses  proved  that  the  prisoners 
were  together  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  on  the  sea-shore,  near 
the  place  where  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  found.  They  were 
seen  in  a  boat,  and  the  inference 
was,  that  they  had  either  mur¬ 
dered  the  deceased  on  shore,  and 
subsequently  thrown  his  body  into 
the  water,  or  that  the  murder  was 
committed  on  board  the  boat. 
The  body  was  found  on  the  7th 
of  January,  on  the  shore,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark.  There 
was  a  mark  of  strangulation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  three  inches  long  behind 
the  ear.  The  following  were 
among  the  many  witnesses  exa¬ 
mined  at  the  trial : — 

Julia  Connell. — On  the  fair-day 
at  Cahir,  I  saw  Ellen  Connell,  the 
prisoner.  1  do  not  know  M.‘Car- 
thv  Launev.  I  saw  Ellen  Connell 

J  - 

and  her  husband  at  the  fair  in  the 
evening.  It  was  near  night  :  the 
sun  had  set.  It  was  nightfall  be¬ 
fore  I  got  home  after  seeing  them. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Ellen 
Connell  at  the  fair.  Her  husband 
was  not  with  her  at  the  time.  1 
asked  her  if  what  I  had  heard  was 
true,  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
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of  sleeping  with  her  husband  at 
night.  She  answered,  I  do  not, 
and  I  will  not,  sleep  with  him.” 
I  said  to  her,  that  the  devil  was 
on  her  right  hand  every  night  that 
she  did  not  sleep  with  her  wedded 
husband.  —  Dennis  Driscoll.  — 
Ellen  Connell  came  to  my  house. 
I  told  the  woman  not  to  let  her  in, 
— that  the  evil  spirit  would  come 
with  her.  She  said  she  wanted  to 
see  Daniel  Sullivan,  and  I  went 
out  to  her.  I  said,  “  You  wretch¬ 
ed,  unfortunate  woman,  where  are 
you  going  to?  You  devil  of  a 
woman,  why  did  you  kill  your 
husband?”  She  said,  “McCarthy 
killed  him  ;  he  came  from  a  hole 
in  the  cliffy  caught  my  husband 
by  the  cravat,  and  broke  his  back 
or  collar-bone.”  She  said,  I  lost 
the  point  by  not  telling  it  to  cap¬ 
tain  Creagh  or  counsellor  Mahony.” 
I  said,  I  would  take  her  to  the  po¬ 
lice  ;  she  replied  that  I  need  not, 
for  she  was  going  to  give  herself 
up,  and  to  inform  against  Dennis 
MfCarthy  Launey.-— John  Neil. — 
I  know  the  prisoner.  I  remember 
having  seen  him  at  my  house  four 
or  five  days  after  the  murder.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  night. 
My  wife  spoke  first  to  him,  and 
asked  who  was  there.  He  said, 
“  ’Tis  very  short  you  will  know 
me.”  I  said,  What  in  the  world 
made  you  out  so  late  ?”  “  Many 

a  step,”  savs  he,  “  I  travelled  from 
Corrabeg,  through  the  mountains, 
to  the  high  road.”  Says  my  wife, 
‘  I  heard  that  Ellen  (the  prisoner) 
was  in  town  that  night.”  Says  I, 
“  If  you  remained  at  home  the  fair- 
night,  you  wrould  not  be  brought 
to  this.”  My  wife  says,  that 
“  the  people  that  Ellen  pitched 
upon  were  denying  that  they  were 
in  the  boat  with  her.”  <c  That  is 
the  thing,”  says  he,  “  that  is 
ruining  us.”  He  then  asked  leave 


to  go  up  into  the  loft  for  a  little 
of  the  night.  He  went  up,  and 
fell  asleep ;  a  woman  came  in,  one 
of  his  neighbours,  and  said, 
“  Come  down,  for  Ellen  (the  pri¬ 
soner)  has  given  herself  up  to  the 
police ;  and  I  came  to  look  for 
Dennis  ;  the  police  will  be  here  in 
three  minutes’  time ;  for  God’s 
sake  call  him.” — I  went  to  the  loft 
and  gave  him  three  pulls  in  the 
leg,  and  awoke  him ;  the  woman 
said,  f‘  Ellen  has  given  herself  up, 
and  informed  against  you.”  He 
said,  “  For  God’s  sake,  what  will 
I  do  ?”  He  was  taken  the  next 
night. — The  Jury  found  both  the 
prisoners.  Guiltij.  Neither  of  them 
seemed  affected  during  the  trial. 
When  sentence  was  pronounced, 
McCarthy  merely  asked  what  was 
to  be  done  with  his  body.  Ellen 
Connell  inquired  for  her  children. 

Carlow  Assizes —  Murder. 
— Catherine  Smith  was  tried  for  a 
similar  offence  to  the  preceding,  at 
the  Carlow  Assizes,  on  the  20th  of 
March.  Styles,  the  paramour,  was 
admitted  a  witness  against  her,  and 
deposed  as  follows : — I  knew  the  de¬ 
ceased  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
knew  his  wife  ;  they  had  four  chil¬ 
dren.  On  the  18th  of  January  last, 
three  or  four  hours  after  nightfall, 
I  saw  Smith  at  a  place  called  the 
Croppy-gap,  about  thirty  perches 
from  his  own  house  ;  it  was  agreed 
between  me  and  Catherine  Smith 
to  kill  him  there ;  Catherine  Smith 
was  with  him  at  the  Croppy-gap  ; 
I  had  a  pronged  fork,  belonging  to 
my  uncle,  in  my  hand ;  I  stood 
behind  the  ditch,  and  knocked  him 
down  with  the  pitchfork,  by  a 
stroke  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head ;  he  fell  into  the  ditch.  Ca¬ 
therine  Smith  struck  him  with  a 
stone  on  the  body,  and  then  threw 
a  smaller  stone  on  his  head ; 
when  I  gave  him  the  stroke,  a 
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small  portion  of  the  fork  attached 
to  the  prongs  was  knocked  off; 
the  rest  remained  in  my  hand ; 
(the  broken  portion  was  produced 
and  identified  by  him) ;  after  we 
had  done  this,  we  went  home 
together  to  her  house,  where  1  re¬ 
mained  until  towards  morning,  and 
went  home  :  the  deceased  never 
made  complaints  to  me  of  the  pri- 
soner,  but  she  told  me  that  he  said 
he  did  not  like  to  see  me  coming 
about  the  house  ;  we  were  near 
neighbours,  and  I  was  often  in  his 
house ;  she  promised  to  marry 
me,  and  give  me  all  the  property 
she  had  :  Smith  was  not  able  to 
leave  the  place  after  he  was 
struck;  he  was  brought  into  the 
house,  and  died  on  the  following 
Sunday,  the  24th  January;  I 
saw  him  on  Friday  night,  and  he 
could  speak  then.  On  Sunday 
morning  Catherine  Smith  took 
some  of  a  mixture  of  tobacco- 
water,  supplemint  (corrosive  sub¬ 
limate)  and  turpentine,  which  had 
been  used  for  curing  the  scab  in 
sheep,  from  a  red  jar,  and  put  it 
into  a  tin  pannikin,  and  then  gave 
it  to  the  deceased  to  drink  ;  this 
was  about  the  time  the  bell  rang 
for  prayer  ;  she  then  took  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  off  her  neck  and  smother¬ 
ed  him.  About  the  time  of  dig¬ 
ging  the  potatoes,  I  went  with  the 
prisoner  to  see  a  cow,  and  we 
were  together  all  the  day.  I  saw 
Nathaniel  Smith  dead  in  a  minute 
or  two  after  the  smothering  ;  she 
told  me  her  father  and  Paddy 
Rigmy  had  been  in  the  house,  but 
1  did  not  notice. — Several  other 
witnesses  were  examined. — The 
prisoner  offered  no  defence,  and 
the  Jury,  after  a  few  minutes’ 
deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty ,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced.  The  prisoner, 
whose  fortitude  maintained  her  as 


well  after  conviction  as  during 
her  trial,  declared  that  the  whole 
was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
against  her.  She  pleaded  preg¬ 
nancy  in  bar  of  execution ;  and 
on  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  matrons, 
execution  was  postponed.  Styles, 
on  his  examination  before  the  ma¬ 
gistrate, when  he  was  apprehended, 
had  further  stated,  that  Mrs. 
Smith,  had  for  a  considerable 
time  past  been  making  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  murder  her  husband : 
he  had  a  long  time  resisted,  but 
she  persisted  in  her  incitements. 
She  had  a  short  time  before  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  pur¬ 
chased  some  powder,  and  urged 
him  to  shoot  the  deceased ;  this 
he  had  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  the  noise  which  the  shotwould 
cause,  would  discover  the  deed, 
as  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  resided  was  rather  thickly 
inhabited.  She  then  decided  on 
the  plan  of  the  murder  which 
was  subsequently  executed.  The 
night  on  which  it  took  place, 
Mrs.  Smith  made  her  husband  get 
up  about  midnight  to  look  after 
his  sheep.  She  followed  him  into 
the  field,  and  from  some  trifling 
cause,  took  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  him  there ;  an  angry  alter¬ 
cation  arose,  during  which  Styles, 
the  paramour,  attacked  the  de¬ 
ceased  with  the  pitchfork.  Think¬ 
ing  him  dead,  they  then,  placed 
stones  on  him,  and  left  him  in  the 
field,  as  he  was  found  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Styles  further  added,  that 
his  belief  was,  that,  while  the 
person  who  went  for  the  clergy¬ 
man  was  absent,  Mrs.  Smith 
finished  the  work  of  destruction. 

19.  Arson. — CambridgeAs- 
sizes. — David  Howard,  aged  23, 
and  William  Bullman,  aged  21, 
stood  capitally  indicted  for  having, 
on  the  2 1st  day  of  September  last, 
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at  the  parish  of  Badlingham,  set 
fire  to  12  stacks  of  corn,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Joshua  Hatch,  esq.  and 
6  barns,  the  property  of  J  ohnThorp, 
esq.,  and  of  the  value  of  6,000/. 

Joshua  Hatch, — I  am  a  farmer, 
residing  at  Badlingham.  On  the 
20th  of  September  last,  I  had  13 
stacks  of  corn  in  my  stack-yard. 
I  retired  to  bed  about  half-past  10, 
and  at  one  in  the  morning  I  was 
awoke  by  my  wife.  I  got  up  and 
found  my  stacks  in  flames.  They, 
with  the  barns,  four  of  which  were 
destroyed,  were  worth  6,000/. 
I  had  a  few  words  with  Howard 
about  a  dog  of  his,  in  the  spring. 
• — Thomas  Cornell. — I  was  at  the 
Red  Lodge  at  Chippenham  on  the 
20th  of  September.  I  went  about 
half-past  nine,  and  stayed  till  past 
ten.  The  prisoners  were  there, 
and  I  came  away  in  company  with 
Howard  and  others.  Fie  left  us 
at  the  brook,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Hatch’s,  and 
when  I  left  him,  he  told  me  not  to 
be  surprised  if  any  thing  was  to 
happen  before  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. — James  Parker. — I  was  at 
Mr.  Hatch’s  the  morning  after  the 
fire,  and  in  returning  between  six 
and  seven,  I  met  Bullman  by  the 
brook.  He  was  going  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  Red-lodge,  to  his 
own  house.  He  inquired  what  so 
many  people  were  going  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  for?  He 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do 
with  the  pail  on  my  arm  ?  I  re¬ 
plied,  that  there  had  been  a  bad 
fire  at  Mr.  Hatch’s,  and  I  was 
helping  to  put  it  out.  He  an¬ 
swered,  “  God  bless  me!  the  first 
word  I  heard  of  it.”  I  then  asked 
him  where  he  had  been  all  night, 
and  he  said  at  the  Red-lodge.  In 
coming  from  the  Red-lodge  he 
must  have  gone  over  ground 
higher  than  Mr.  Hatch’s,  during 


the  time  the  fire  was  burning. — 
Charles  Mainprice. — I  was  at  the 
fire,  and  saw  the  prisoners  there 
in  conversation  together  about 
nine  o’clock.  I  went  towards 
them,  and  Bullman  made  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head  to  Howard, 
and  they  walked  away  together. — 
Mr.  Wotton  Isaacson. — I  am  clerk 
to  the  magistrates,  and  was  with 
them  at  the  Red-lodge  on  the  2 1st, 
22nd,  and  28th  of  September, 
when  the  prisoners  were  brought 
before  them  on  this  charge.  The 
magistrates  told  them  on  all  the 
occasions,  that  they  need  not  say 
any  thing  unless  they  chose,  and 
that  what  they  said  would  be  put 
into  writing,  and  read  as  evidence 
against  them  on  their  trial.  [Mr. 
Isaacson  then  proved  three  several 
statements  made  by  Howard,  and 
two  by  Bullman,  which  were  all 
afterwards  read.]  John  Winner. 
— I  am  a  constable,  and  conveyed 
the  prisoners  to  Bury  gaol  on  the 
22nd  of  September.  On  his  way 
to  prison,  Howard  said,  that 
there  were  two  more  who  ought  to 
be  taken  as  well  as  they.  He 
said  it  was  all  planned  at  the 
Red -lodge,  and  he  got  the  fire  in 
a  piece  of  lighted  turf  at  his 
father’s-house,  and  put  it  in  a  tin 
pint  mug,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  stacks,  and  Bullman  put  a 
match  into  the  mug  and  lighted  it, 
and  then  stuck  it  in  the  corner  of 
the  pea-stack.  They  were  all  by 
at  the  time.  x\fter  the  fire,  he 
said,  they  all  separated,  and  he 
went  home  to  bed. — Samuel  Play* 
ford,  another  constable,  confirmed 
this  account. — John  Orridge. — As 
I  was  taking  Howard  to  Freck- 
lingham  for  re-examination,  on 
the  28th  of  September,  he  said 
he  had  told  the  magistrates  part 
of  the  story,  and  he  would  tell 
them  all  the  truth  when  he  got  to 
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Frecklingham  ;  for  he  would  not 
be  hung  alone.  I  saw  him  again 
on  Tuesday  last,  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  his  friends, 
and  hoped  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  take  his  trial  ?  He  said,  “  Yes, 
my  friends  are  here,  and  I  wish  I 
could  go  to  the  bar  to-day,  for  I 
want  to  tell  the  truth/’  I  said, 
“  Why  !  did  not  you  tell  the  truth 
to  the  magistrates  and  to  me  when 
you  talked  to  me  on  the  subject?” 
He  said,  “  No  ;  I  know  I  must  be 
hung,  and  I  was  alone  when  1  did 
it ;  and  I  carried  the  light  from 
my  father’s  house  in  a  tin  mug.” 
1  said,  “  Is  it,  then,  all  a  lie  that 
you  told  about  Bullman  and 
others  ?”  He  replied,  u  Yes,  it 
is  ;  but  I’ll  tell  no  more.” 

The  confessions,  which  were  full 
and  complete,  being  read,  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
closed.  The  Jury  acquitted  Bull- 
man  ,  but  found  Howard  Guilty,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

23.  Murder. — Exeter,  As¬ 
sizes. — George  Cudmore  and 
Sarah  Dunn  were  put  to  the  bar 
upon  an  indictment  charging  them 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Grace 
Cudmore,  the  wife  of  the  male 
prisoner,  by  administering  to  her 
a  quantity  of  arsenic. 

Jane  Trigger. — I  live  at  Ro- 
borough,  and  know  the  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Cudmore  came  to  my  house 
on  the  11th  of  October  last,  and 
complained  of  having  a  bad  cold. 
On  the  15th  I  saw  her  again.  She 
said  she  was  very  unwell,  and  had 
pains  in  her  shoulder  and  head. 
I  called  at  her  house  the  next  day. 
She  was  in  bed,  and  complained 
of  being  very  ill,  and  said  she  had 
been  vomiting  very  much,  and  felt 
a  burning  pain  in  her  stomach,  and 
great  thirst,  and  an  unpleasant 
taste  in  her  mouth ;  that  all  her 


teeth  were  loose,  and  that  she 
thought  she  should  never  live  to 
go  down  stairs  again.  Her  hus¬ 
band  came  home,  and  said  he  had 
been  for  the  doctor ;  he  seemed 
very  kind  to  her,  and  carried  her 
some  bread  and  tea.  The  de¬ 
ceased  continued  very  sick  up  to 
seven  in  the  evening.  She  said 
she  would  not  take  any  more  of 
the  powders ;  that  they  had  the 
same  taste  as  the  elder-blossom 
tea  which  her  husband  had  given 
her  a  few  nights  before.  Sarah 
Dunn  was  present;  no  other  per¬ 
sons  attended  her.  I  saw  her 
again  on  Friday  morning;  she 
still  complained  of  the  burning  in 
her  stomach,  and  great  thirst,  and 
said  her  hands  and  feet  were  cold. 
She  appeared  to  begetting  worse, 
and  died  on  the  following  Monday. 
I  saw  her  on  the  Sunday  night, 
when  she  said  she  should  never 
live  to  speak  to  me  again. — Mr. 
W.  Risdale,  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Owens,  a  surgeon. — The  prisoner 
Cudmore  came  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  October,  and  asked  me  to 
go  and  see  his  wife,  who  had  been 
very  sick.  I  sent  some  medicine, 
to  be  given  in  her  tea.  I  bled  the 
deceased.  Prisoner  came  again 
on  Saturday,  and  said  his  wife  was 
better.  I  sent  some  more  medi¬ 
cine.  Nothing  I  sent  would  cause 
inflammation. 

The  surgeon,  who  had  opened 
the  body,  and  analyzed  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  stomach,  found  eight 
or  ten  grains  of  arsenic  in  it,  and 
considerably  more  in  the  intestines. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Sarah  Cudmore  ;  the  symptoms 
previous  to  her  death  were  such 
as  would  be  caused  by  arsenic. 
A  chemist  gave  similar  evidence. 
Wm.  Down  was  at  the  Coroner’s 
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Inquest,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
the  female  prisoner,  and  there 
found  a  paper  with  the  word 
“  poison”  marked  on  it.  — Mr. 
Kingdom,  clerk  to  the  Coroner.— 
When  the  prisoners  were  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  28th  of 
October,  Sarah  Dunn,  after 
having  been  cautioned,  asked  him 
to  take  her  confession  in  writing, 
which  she  afterwards  signed. 
— Grace  Thomas,  the  wife  of  the 
constable  to  whose  house  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  taken,  said,  that  Cud- 
more  told  her,  “  Well,  I’ll  tell  you, 
mistress  :  I  did  do  it.  My  wife 
was  unwell,  and  she  requested  me 
to  boil  her  some  herb  tea,  and  I 
put  some  arsenic  into  it.  I  took 
it  to  my  wife.  I  drank  some  of  it 
twice,  and  it  made  me  ill.  My 
wife  soon  became  sick.  Some 
powders  were  left  by  the  surgeon. 
My  wife  said  she  would  prefer 
pills.  I  asked  her  if  she  wished 
me  to  make  them,  and  on  her  de¬ 
siring  me  to  do  so,  I  mixed  some 
arsenic  with  the  powders,  and 
made  them  into  pills,  which  I 
gave  to  my  wife.”  The  witness 
heard  Dunn  ask  Cudmore  if  he  for¬ 
gave  her  ?  He  said  it  was  she  who 
caused  him  to  do  the  deed.  Dunn 
replied,  they  were  both  equally 
guilty,  and  she  hoped  that  they 
would  be  both  equally  punished. 

The  confession  of  the  female 
prisoner  was  then  put  in  and  read. 
She  said,  that,  some  time  before, 
she  saw  Cudmore  take  down  a 
white  paper:  it  fell  on  the  ground : 
she  saw  it  contained  a  white  pow¬ 
der.  Cudmore  said  he  was  going 
to  boil  it  on  a  toast  for  some  one, 
meaning  his  wife.  She  told  him  not 
to  do  so,  for  he  would  be  hanged; 
that  on  the  1 4th  October  she  saw 
Cudmore  put  the  contents  of  the 
paper  into  the  elder  tea. 
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The  statement  of  the  male  pri¬ 
soner  was,  that  the  female  prisoner 
had  asked  him  to  put  away  his 
wife.  Dunn  putin  a  written  state¬ 
ment,  admitting  having  lived  in  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  Cud¬ 
more,  but  alleging  that  she  always 
dissuaded  him  from  attempting  to 
injure  his  wife.  The  jury  found 
Cudmore  Guilty ,  but  acquitted 
Dunn. 

25.  York.  —  Robbery  at 
Doncaster  Betting  Rooms. — 
Thomas  Jenkins  was  indicted  for 
having  stolen  from  a  chest,  at  Don¬ 
caster,  the  sum  of  1,700/.;  and 
Isaiah  Smart,  of  Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden,  with  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  same,  knowing  it  to 
have  been  stolen. 

John  Goodred  lives  at  222, 
Piccadilly,  and  the  Priory,  Bat 
tersea:  is  a  wine-merchant.  Last 
Doncaster  races,  he  and  Charles 
Black  rented  the  betting-rooms 
there  of  Mrs.  Ann  King,  now 
Mrs.  Wilde;  there  are  three  rooms, 
one  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two 
above.  The  large  room  will  hold 
about  1,000  persons.  There  is  a 
recess  in  the  room — which  is  used 
as  a  bar.  A  small  partition,  four 
feet  high,  parts  the  bar  and  room. 
The  chest  which  contained  the 
money  was  beneath  a  counter  in 
the  bar.  On  Thursday,  the  17th 
of  September,  the  cup  was  run  for. 
The  chest  was  in  its  usual  place 
that  day.  Witness  went  to  the 
races  a  little  before  two,  having 
seen  the  money  safe  at  one.  He 
locked  the  box,  and  tried  it  imme¬ 
diately  before  he  went  to  the 
course.  There  were  about  1,800/.  ; 
in  the  box,  which  consisted  of 
notes  and  gold  ;  but  there  was  no 
note  above  100/.  There  were 
about  1,400/.  in  notes,  about 
1,000/,  Qf  them  being  of  the  Bank 
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of  England  ;  the  local  notes  were 
principally  of  the  York  and  Don¬ 
caster  banks  ;  there  were  350/.  in 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 
When  he  went  to  the  races,,  he  left 
the  room  in  charge  of  a  boy  named 
Watson,  who  has  been  in  his  ser¬ 
vice  three  years.  He  gave  the 
boy,  who  is  about  17  or  18  years 
old,  particular  directions  not  to 
quit  the  bar  on  any  account,  as  he 
knew  what  was  in  the  chest ;  no 
one  else  was  in  the  room  at  that 
time :  three  or  four  persons  were 
standing  under  the  portico  at  that 
time,  but  were  not  in  the  room  ; 
witness  returned  from  the  race- 
ground  about  half-past  four,  along 
with  Smart,  and  a  young  man 
named  Sandford ;  the  boy  Watson 
was  standing  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  witness  instantly 
went  to  the  box  to  see  if  the 
money  was  safe  ;  all  the  money 
was  gone,  except  a  bag  of  silver, 
value  73 /.,  and  a  small  roll  of  fifty 
half-sovereigns,  which  had  been 
rolled  up  edgeways ;  they  were 
found  by  witness’s  son  beneath 
some  parchments.  On  discovering 
that  the  money  was  gone,  witness 
was  in  a  great  state  of  confusion, 
and  he  believed  he  charged  Watson 
with  being  privy  to  the  robbery  ; 
the  box  was  locked  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  the  course;  (Smart, 
Black,  Sandford,  who  is  his  clerk, 
and  others,  came  in  ;  between  two 
and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
sent  for  a  watchman  named  Sea¬ 
ton,  to  whom  he  gave  Jenkins  in 
charge  ;  he  was  in  the  small  room, 
between  the  betting-room  and  the 
stair-case,  and  appeared  to  behalf 
drunk ;  he  was  searched,  and 
eighteen  sovereigns,  two  half- 
sovereigns,  some  silver,  and  a  gold 
watch,  were  found  upon  him  ;  he 
came  down  as  a  friend  of  Smart’s, 


to  assist  in  the  bar ;  no  salary  had 
been  fixed,  nor  had  he  received 
any  ;  he  had  been  waiter  to  Smart 
before,  and  Smart  recommended 
me  to  employ  him  at  Doncaster. 
When  Jenkins  was  in  custody,  he 
was  solicited  to  confess;  witness 
begged  of  him  to  consider  what 
a  great  family  he  had,  and  urged 
him  to  say  what  had  become  of 
the  money,  and  where  Maddon 
was  to  be  found  ;  he  distinctly 
said,  that  if  Maddon  could  be  over¬ 
taken,  the  money  would  be  found 
on  him;  Tymms  was  present  at 
the  time;  200/. w?ere  immediately 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
Maddon  ;  part  of  the  money  in 
the  box  was  witness’s  own  pro¬ 
perty  ;  upwards  of  300/.,  was  his 
own,  unconnected  with  the  part¬ 
nership  concern  ;  Jenkins’s  lodg¬ 
ings  were  searched  before  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  some 
luggage  was  found  packed  up  ; 
he  had  two  rooms.  Smart  and 
his  son  lodged  in  the  same  house. 
No  money  was  found  in  Jenkins’s 
box ;  about  one  clock  in  the 
morning,  after  the  company  had 
left  the  room,  witness  proposed 
that  he,  Black,  and  Smart  should 
be  searched  ;  Mr.  Smart  was  quite 
willing,  and  on  him  was  found  the 
sum  of  40/.  in  local  notes;  the 
next  morning  another  search  took 
place  at  Smart’s  lodgings,  when 
he  produced  90/.  in  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes,  and  said  his  son  had 
200/.  in  sovereigns  ;  he  called  his 
son  up,  and  witness  asked  him 
what  money  he  had  of  his  father’s  ; 
he  replied,  200  sovereigns,  which 
he  produced  in  a  silk  bag ;  witness 
asked  him  where  he  had  got  them  ; 
he  said  he  brought  them  from 
London,  and  that  his  mother  gave 
them  to  him.  Smart  exclaimed, 
u  Oh  no  !  William,  you  did  not — 
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I  gave  you  them  at  Birmingham.” 
“  Oh  dear,  aye,”  replied  the  son, 
“  you  did,  I  recollect  now.” 
Smart’s  boxes  were  then  searched, 
but  there  was  nothing  found  except 
what  belonged  to  himself ;  in  Jen¬ 
kins’s  box  some  letters  were  found 
directed  to  Maddon.  Smart  was 
much  confused,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  said,  “  Good  God  !  this  will 
account  for  the  robbery ;  this  must 
have  been  the  man  ;  I  had  no  idea 
anyone  was  sleeping  with  Jenkins; 
I  would  give  500/.  to  have  him 
transported.”  Jenkins  came  to 
Doncaster  on  the  Tuesday  before 
the  races,  and  on  the  Thursday  or 
Friday  after  his  arrival,  Smart 
applied  to  witness  to  permit  Jen¬ 
kins  to  sleep  alone,  as  he  was  ill, 
and  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  any 
one  to  sleep  with  him.  Witness 
dined  at  the  rooms  every  day 
during  the  races.  On  the  day 
before  the  robbery,  Smart  asked 
witness  if  he  were  going  to  the 
races  ;  he  replied  no,  as  he  only 
intended  to  walk  round  the 
houses.  Smart  said  he  had  sent 
a  brace  of  birds  to  witness’s 
lodgings  to  be  dressed,  as  he  was 
determined  he  should  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  dinner,  he  had  had  so 
much  fatigue  during  the  week  ; 
witness  was  much  surprised,  and 
told  him  he  would  not  go  ;  Smart 
said  he  had  better  go,  and  lie 
down  afterwards;  witness,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  go.  On  that 
day  there  was  more  money  in  the 
box  than  there  was  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day. — John  Watson.— Was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Goodred,  at  Don¬ 
caster,  during  the  races.  On 
Thursday,  the  17th  of  September, 
Mr.  Goodred,  prior  to  going  to 
the  races,  gave  him  orders  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bar  and  take  care  of 
the  chest.  Jenkins  was  in  the 


bar  at  the  time.  Goodred  went 
away,  and  witness  remained  in  it 
half  an  hour.  After  Jenkins  left 
the  bar,  witness  bolted  the  door, 
and  went  up  stairs;  he  came 
down,  unbolted  the  door,  and  went 
into  the  front  room.  Mr.  Smart 
came,  went  into  the  room,  and  got 
his  breakfast.  Soon  after,  he  saw 
Smart  standing  outside,  and  Jen¬ 
kins  inside  the  bar,  conversing 
together.  Mr.  Darking  came  into 
the  room,  and  wrote  a  letter  on 
the  farthest  table.  No  one  else 
came  in  ;  they  could  not  have  done 
so  without  his  seeing  them  :  half 
an  hour  after  Smart  had  left  the 
house,  Jenkins  put  his  boots  on 
in  a  great  hurry  and  went  out. 
Smart  came  to  the  room  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mr.  Good- 
red  had  gone.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  room  during  the  afternoon, 
except  Mr.  Darking,  Smart,  Jen¬ 
kins,  Thebalt  (the  waiter),  Taylor 
(Mr.  Goodred’s  servant),  and  the 
woman  who  swept  the  rooms. 
Witness  saw  a  constable  named 
Pike  and  two  women  come  into 
the  room,  but  they  did  not  go 
near  the  bar.  The  night  before 
the  robbery,  Jenkins  gave  witness 
two  or  three  glasses  of  gin.  He 
never  gave  him  anything  before, 
nor  would  he  trust  him  to  fetch  a 
glass  of  beer  out  of  the  cellar. 

Several  other  witnesses  were 
called  to  prove  that  Maddon  slept 
with  Jenkins,  and  that  Smart  must 
have  known  it,  as  it  was  in  the 
same  house  that  Smart  slept  in 
during  his  stay  at  Doncaster,  and 
that  Maddon  and  Smart  were 
together  at  Chester,  the  week 
before  Doncaster  races. 

Several  witnesses  were  then  ex¬ 
amined  on  behalf  of  Smart,  who 
proved  that  he  was  a  joint  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  rooms;  that  he  had 
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200  sovereigns  before  the  robbery ; 
that,  although  he  kept  the  house 
called  “  Mother  H.’s,”  he  was,  as 
to  pecuniary  matters,  an  honest 
man  ;  and  that  he  accompanied 
Bishop,  the  Bow-street  officer,  to 
Birmingham,  and  other  places, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  appre¬ 
hend  Maddon.  The  Jury  found 
the  prisoners,  Not  Guilty. 

30.  Doneraile  Conspiracy. 
. —  Cork  Assizes.  —  Patrick 
Lynch,  Edmond  Connors,  and 
James  Wallis,  were  placed  at  the 
bar,*  charged  in  several  counts 
with  conspiracy  to  murder  George 
Bond  Low,  Michael  Creagh,  and 
Henry  Evans,  esqrs. ;  2ndly,  for 
conspiring  with  others  unknown, 
and  for  the  conspiracy,  and  insti¬ 
gating  to  murder  each  individu¬ 
ally  ;  and  in  other  counts,  for  a 
general  conspiracy  against  those 
gentlemen. 

Daniel  Sheehan. — I  resided  with 
James  Barrett,  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
William  Hill’s,  last  Christmas 
twelvemonth.  I  heard  of  Dr. 
Norcott’s  carriage  having  been 
fired  at.  I  was  a  Whiteboy  before 
that  time.  I  know  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar.  I  was  in  a  public- 
house  in  Doneraile  the  day  before 
Dr.  Norcott’s  carriage  was  fired 
at.  It  was  in  a  back  room  ;  there 
were  present,  John  Leary,  William 
Shine,  John  Magner,  Timothy 
Connors,  Charles  Daly,  Michael 
Wallis,  Owen  Hickey,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Nowlan.  They  were  talking 
of  shooting  Mr.  Creagh,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  Admiral  Evans.  Leary  asked 
the  boys  if  they  were  satisfied  to 
shoot  the  gentlemen  ;  and  William 
Shine  said,  he  would  have  Mr. 
Creagh’s  life  for  transporting  his 
brother.  Leary  took  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket  and  signed  it ;  and 


*  See  the  preceding  vol,  p.  359. 


they  all  signed  it,  and  swore  that 
they  would  murder  Mr.  Creagh, 
Mr.  Low,  and  Admiral  Evans. 
I  did  not  sign  the  paper.  It  was 
John  Leary  who  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  meeting.  I  knew  Michael 
Wallis  before  that.  He  was  at  the 
taking  of  fire  arms  with  me.  I 
saw  some  arms  with  him  before 
the  carriage  was  fired  at.  He 
had  a  blunderbuss  and  gun.  I 
was  not  taken  prisoner  for  this 
business,  but  went  of  my  own 
accord  to  Colonel  Hill.  The 
blunderbuss  Wallis  had, belonged 
to  Mr.  Kearney,  from  whose  house 
it  was  taken.  I  know  James 
Roche,  and  was  talking  to  him 
after  the  attack  on  Dr.  Norcott’s 
carriage.  I  was  talking  to  him 
also  before  the  attack. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walshe. 
— I  did  not  sign  the  paper.  I 
can  write  a  little.  Every  one  that 
could  write  signed  the  paper  that 
Leary  produced.  This  is  my  fourth 
appearance  upon  this  table.  I 
swore  to  seven  men  having  been 
present  at  the  meeting  in  Done¬ 
raile.  I  did  not  swear  to  any 
other  men  than  I  do  know.  On 
the  second  trial  I  swore  to  the 
same  men.  I  cannot  recollect 
whether  I  omitted  Charles  Daly’s 
name  on  the  second  trial.  I  can¬ 
not  recollect  whether  I  swore  to 
Tim  Connors,  as  it  is  a  long  time 
ago.  I  cannot  recollect  how  long 
it  is  since  the  last  trial.  I  did 
swear  to  facts  and  dates,  but  I 
cannot  say  how  long  it  is  since 
the  special  commission  was  held. 
I  had  been  a  Whiteboy  for  five  or 
six  years.  I  cannot  recollect  how 
long  it  is  since  I  gave  my  inform¬ 
ation  to  Colonel  Hill.  I  cannot 
say  when  I  was  sent  to  Dublin. 

1  never  was  arrested,  and  was  not 
taken  up  the  first  time,  but  I  was 
taken  up  afterwards.  I  ran  away 
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from  the  police  some  time  before 
the  special  commission.  I  wished 
to  get  away.  I  know  William 
Nowlan.  He  was  a  Whiteboy. 
He  was  at  the  meeting  in  Done- 
raile.  He  was  notin  Dublin  with 
me.  I  know  Pat  Daly.  I  heard 
he  was  an  approver.  I  met  him 
in  Dublin  very  often.  I  was  a 
good  deal  in  communication  with 
him.  I  cannot  say  how  long  1 
was  in  Dublin.  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  was  there  a  month  or 
not.  I  drank  in  company  with 
Daly,  and  walked  about  Dublin 
with  him.  He  was  not  at  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Croft’s  bouse  with 
me.  I  attacked  the  house  in  the 
day  time  for  fire-arms.  I  never 
was  at  a  burning,  but  I  was  at  the 
taking  of  fire-arms  different  times. 

I  do  not  recollect  how  often.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  first 
trial  or  not  that  I  told  Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy  I  was  not  bound  to  tell  him 
truth  on  the  trial.  I  told  him  1 
was  not  his  witness,  that  I  was 
only  bound  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
gentleman  opposite.  Mr.  Low 
was  fired  at,  the  fair-day  of  Mallow. 
I  cannot  recollect  whether  that 
took  place  before  the  firing  at  Dr. 
Norcott’s  carriage.  Owen  Hickey 
was  with  me  one  night  beating 
cabouges.  I  heard  that  Owen 
Hickey,  when  defending  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  house,  fired  at  me.  I  was 
not  well  pleased  with  him  for 
doing  so.  1  took  the  Whiteboy’s 
oath.  I  did  not  take  an  oath  at 
Doneraile  to  kill  the  three  gentle¬ 
men,  or  I  would  have  kept  it.  I 
would  not  wish  to  hang  any  man. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  oaths  I 
have  taken.  I  know  T.  Leary, 
the  son  of  John  Leary.  I  attacked 
his  house  in  the  night  time  for 
money.  I  was  not  dressed  on 
that  night  in  women’s  clothes.  I 
ran  away  after  the  attack  on 


Croft’s  house.  I  did  endeavour 
to  escape  by  getting  women’s 
clothes,  but  I  did  not  wear  them. 
I  asked  for  them,  but  was  refused. 
I  cannot  say  when  I  was  refused. 
I  said  that  if  I  got  them,  certain 
persons  would  not  be  standing 
where  they  now  are.  I  did  not 
say  such  words  to  John  Connors, 
or  to  any  other  person.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  was  kept  in 
Limerick.  I  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Church,  from  the  head  police- 
office  in  Dublin.  I  ran  away  from 
Mr.  Vokes,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
how  long  since.  I  had  not  any 
money  from  Mr.  Vokes.  In  Dub¬ 
lin  I  had  12 s.  6d.  per  week;  I 
earned  6cL  a-day  before  I  turned 
informer.  I  got  my  blue  coat 
from  Mr.  Vokes,  just  before  the 
commission, and  also  my  trowsers. 
There  was  nothing  written  on  the 
paper  produced  at  the  Doneraile 
meeting  till  Leary  wrote  first  on 
it.  I  could  write,  but  they  did 
not  ask  me  to  sign  it.  I  did  not 
like  to  do  it.  Learv  wrote  my 
name.  He  signed  also  for  Wallis 
and  Nowlan.  I  saw  my  name  to 
it.  I  would  have  murdered  the 
three  gentlemen  according  to  the 
oath  I  took  that  day.  I  had  no 
objection  to  Leary  signing  my 
name.  It  was  the  last  name  on 
the  paper.  I  do  not  know  a  man 
named  Michael  Nowlan.  I  did 
not  swear  at  the  last  trial  that  a 
Michael  Nowlan  was  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Doneraile.  I  never  saw 
Leary  write  any  other  paper.  W e 
all  swore  to  the  paper,  and  were 
determined  to  act  up  to  its  order. 
Ft  was  remorse  of  conscience  that 
brought  me  here,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  see  murder  committed.  I  did 
say  awhile  ago  that  I  would  com¬ 
mit  murder.  I  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  since  I  was  in 
Dublin,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long. 
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To  a  Juror. — There  was  nothing 
written  on  the  paper  before  they 
signed  it.  It  was  after  that,  that 
the  order  for  murdering  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  was  added  to  it. 

To  the  Court. — I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  how  soon  after  the  meeting  at 
Doneraile  1  went  to  colonel  Hill’s. 
I  swore  an  information  before  him 
respecting  the  meeting  at  Done¬ 
raile.  The  signature  to  the  in¬ 
formation  produced  is  like  his 
writing,  but  I  cannot  be  positive. 
The  signature  to  the  information 
of  the  26th  of  May  is  very  like 
his  writing.  It  was  John  Leary 
that  asked  me  to  go  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Tim  Connors  asked  me  to 
go  to  fire  at  Doctor  Norcott. 

Other  witnesses  were  examined, 
whose  evidence  corroborated  the 
statement  of  Sheehan.  The  Jury, 
after  being  absent  about  an  hour, 
found  Patrick  Lynch  Guilin - — 
Edmund  Connors  and  Michael 
Wallis  Not  Guilty,  and  recom¬ 
mended  Lynch  to  mercy,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  tranquil  state  of 
the  country  since  these  trials  have 
been  brought  on.  Sentence  of 
Death  was  passed,  but  no  day  was 
fixed  for  its  execution. 

31.  Ix quest. — An  inquest  was 
holden  on  the  remains  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Francis,  alias  Roberts,  and 
Susan  Peters. — William  Thomas, 
a  serjeant  of  police,  stated,  that 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the 
28th,  having  heard  that  two  wo¬ 
men  had  poisoned  themselves,  he 
went  to  the  house,  No.  43,  Brook- 
street,  and  there  found  the  de¬ 
ceased,  Francis,  lying  partly  on 
a  straw  bed,  and  partly  on  the 
floor,  who  appeared  as  if  she  had 
but  just  expired ;  the  woman 
Peters  was  convulsed  with  pain, 
and  was  in  the  same  bed  with  a 
woman  who  appeared  to  be  drunk. 
He  asked  Peters  if  she  had  re- 
Vol.  LXXII. 


gretted  what  she  had  done;  she 
replied,  No  ;  and  he  then  went 
for  Dr.  Salmno,  who  imme¬ 
diately  attended.  —  Ann  Pierson 
said,  that,  early  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  both  the  deceased  returned 
from  a  fire  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  About 
eleven  o’clock  they  had  some  words 
about  the  brother  of  Peters,  with 
whom  Francis  lived,  when  the 
latter  went  down  stairs,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  a  short  time  with  a  pint 
measure  in  her  hand.  She  placed 
it  in  Peters’s  lap,  and  exclaimed, 
“  I  have  taken  it ;  I’m  a  poisoned 
woman.”  Peters  thought  that  the 
powder  which  was  in  the  pint  was 
only  magnesia,  and  pouring  some 
water  into  it,  drank  off  the  con¬ 
tents,  saying,  “  If  it  kills  you,  it 
shall  kill  me  also.”  Francis  de¬ 
sired  her  not  to  take  if,  but.  she 
persevered.  Francis  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  discharged  her  stomach, 
and  then  went  to  a  gin-shop  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  she  had 
some  more  spirits.  Witness,  when 
she  I) ad  examined  what  Francis 
had  thrown  up,  and  seeing  a  paper 
lying  in  the  yard  with  the  word 
“  poison”  written  on  it,  went  for 
a  doctor.  Neither  of  the  deceased, 
to  her  knowledge,  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  drunk,  nor  had 
she  ever  seen  them  so  far  gone  as 
on  the  Sunday  morning. — Joseph 
Francis  stated,  that  the  deceased, 
Peters,  was  his  sister,  and  that 
the  other,  Francis,  whose  real 
name  was  Richards, had  cohabited 
with  him  for  four  years,  but  they 
separated  in  October  last.  On 
hearing  what  had  happened,  he 
went  to  the  house  where  they  lay, 
and  found  Francis  dead,  and  his 
sister  very  ill.  He  had  no  con¬ 
versation  with  her,  as  she  was 
desired  by  the  surgeon  to  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  He  knew 
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not  what  induced  them  to  take  the 
poison,  except  what  he  had  heard 
from  others. — Mrs.  Ann  Webster 
said,  that  she  went  to  see  the  de¬ 
ceased,  Peters,  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing. — On  her  entering  the  room, 
Peters  accused  Francis  of  having 
given  her  poison.  Witness  asked 
her  how  she  came  to  take  it,  and 
she  replied,  that  she  thought  it  was 
magnesia.  They  always  appeared 
like  sisters;  and  Peters  once  or 
twice  said,  that  she  would  spend 
her  last  shilling  to  support  Francis, 
and  that  it  was  too  bad  that  she 
should  poison  her.  The  poison, 
she  understood,  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  husband  of  Peters, 
when  they  lived  together  some 
months  since,  to  kill  rats.  Three 
other  females  were  called  for 
examination,  but  they  admitting 
that  they  were  so  drunk  when  the 
occurrence  took  place  as  to  have 
no  recollection  of  it,  their  evidence 
was  not  taken. — Mr.  Salmno,  a 
surgeon,  deposed,  that  both  the 
deceased  undoubtedly  died  from 
the  effects  of  arsenic. — The  Jury, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  returned 
a  verdict,  in  the  case  of  Francis, 
alias  Richards,  of  felo  de  se ,  and 
in  that  of  Peters,  that  she  had 
swallowed  the  poison  without 
really  knowing  that  it  was  so. 


APRIL. 

1.  Circumstantial  Evi¬ 
dence. — At  the  Assizes  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  Robins  Jacob,  a 
respectable  farmer,  occupying 
1,200  acres  of  land,  was  indicted 
for  a  burglary,  and  stealing  a 
variety  of  articles.  Amongst  the 
articles  stolen  were  a  pair  of  sheets 
and  a  cask,  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  and  were  positively 


and  unhesitatingly  sworn,  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  to  be  those  stolen  at  the 
time  of  the  robbery.  The  sheets 
were  identified  by  a  particular 
stain  in  the  middle,  and  the  cask 
by  the  mark  “  P.  C.  84,”  enclosed 
in  a  circle  on  one  end  of  it.  For 
the  defence  were  called  a  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses,  who  swore  to 
the  sheets  being  the  prisoner’s  by 
the  very  same  marks  by  which 
they  had  been  identified  by  the 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  as  being 
the  prosecutor’s.  With  respect  to 
the  cask,  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  good  many  cranberries  in  his 
establishment;  and  that  they  came 
in  casks ;  of  which  the  cask  in 
question  was  one.  This  was  proved 
by  numerous  witnesses,  whose 
respectability  left  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  their  evidence.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  it  was  proved,  that 
the  prisoner  purchased  his  cran¬ 
berries  of  Mr.  Philip  Coleman,  of 
Norwich,  and  that  his  casks  were 
all  marked  “  P.  C.  84,”  enclosed 
in  a  circle,  precisely  as  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  were ;  and  that  the  cask 
in  question  was  one  of  them. 
In  summing  up,  the  Judge  re¬ 
marked,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  cases  ever 
tried  :  it  certainly  appeared  that 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  mistaken.  The  prisoner  was 
Acquitted. 

2.  Murder. — York  Assizes. 
— William  Shaw,  aged  25,  was 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Rachel  Crossley,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  at  the  parish  of  Kirkburton, 
in  the  West  Riding.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  22  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngest  of  fourteen  children 
of  a  poor  coal-miner.  About  four 
years  ago  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  child,  of  which  the  prisoner  was 
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the  father,  and  she  was  again 
pregnant  by  him.  He  had  been 
pressed  to  marry  the  deceased, 
and  said  he  would.  About  nine 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  March  sheleftherfather’shouse, 
and  never  returned  alive,  having 
been  found  dead  in  a  coal-pit, 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises. 

Rachel  Crossley. — On  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  fortnight  before  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  death,  I  went  to  see  the  pri¬ 
soner,  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
him  whether  he  would  marry  her 
or  not.  He  came  out,  and  I  said, 
“  Art  thou  for  marrying  yon  lass, 
or  art  thou  not?”  He  said,  “  Yes, 
I  have  no  objections.”  I  asked 
him  when  he  would  be  “  spurred,” 
and  he  said,  “  May  happen  next 
Sunday.”  I  asked  him  where, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know.  I 
told  him  that  we  would  not  turn 
her  out  of  doors,  but  keep  her 
for  awhile.  He  said  we  promised 
very  fair,  and  he  would  most 
likely  see  her,  and  tell  her  about 
it  next  night,  but  I  was  not  to 
mention  it  to  any  one,  as  he  should 
not.  I  never  saw  him  again  till 
the  night  before  the  misfortune 
happened,  and  then  1  saw  him 
near  my  door  about  eight  o’clock, 
standing  close  to  the  coal-closet, 
where  Rachel  had  been  getting 
some  coals.  The  next  night  sup¬ 
per  was  ready  at  nine  o’clock,  but 
Rachel  would  not  have  any  ; 
while  we  were  at  supper,  she  ran 
out.  I  never  afterwards  saw  her 
alive.  We  searched  for  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  but  could  not  find 
her  ;  it  was  a  fine  light  night. 
Rachel  used  to  go  to  this  pit  some¬ 
times,  but  never  at  night.  Her 
father  is  a  collier,  and  works  there. 
— Mary  Hague. — About  a  quarter 
past  nine,  on  the  9th  of  March, 

I  saw  the  prisoner  and  the  de¬ 
ceased  standing  together  behind 


her  father’s  house.  I  did  not 
speak  to  them,  but  went  back  into 
my  own  house.  About  half-past 
nine  I  went  out  again,  and  saw 
them  walking  up  the  croft.  I  was 
about  ten  yards  from  them,  and 
am  quite  sure  it  was  them.  The 
next  morning  I  assisted  in  laying 
the  body  out.  The  deceased’s 
gown  was  very  much  torn,  and 
the  bones  of  her  stays  were  all 
broken.  Her  gown  and  top  skirt 
were  turned  up,  wrapped  round 
her  thigh,  and  pinned  quite  tight. 
She  could  not  have  walked  very 
well  with  her  clothes  in  that  state. 
When  I  saw  her  walking  up  the 
croft  with  the  prisoner,  her  clothes 
were  not  pinned  up.  She  had  no 
bonnet  on  ;  only  a  cap,  very  little 
of  which  was  left  on  her  head 
next  morning.  Both  strings  were 
tom  off  her  apron,  and  a  piece 
torn  off  the  top  ;  her  under-gar¬ 
ments  were  all  torn.  Her  right 
leg  and  thigh  were  broken.  The 
head  was  damaged  in  all  parts ; 
pieces  were  torn  out  of  her  arms 
and  body.  1  don’t  think  her 
clothes  could  have  been  so  torn 
had  she  fallen  into  the  pit. —  Mary 
Butcher,  another  neighbour,  stated, 
that  on  Monday, the  8th  of  March, 
when  the  prisoner  was  in  her  house, 
her  little  boy  told  the  prisoner, 
that  Rachel  was  going  for  a  war¬ 
rant  to-morrow. — Richard  Helle- 
well  a  little  boy,  stated,  that  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  was  a  hurrier 
in  Jagger’scoal-pit.  Rachelhelped 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  pit,  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  about  four  or  five 
o’c  1  ock .  T  wo  scopes  were  left  h an  g- 
ing  about  the  middle  of  the  pit.  The 
pit  is  sixty-five  yards  deep.  He 
went  to  work  between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
He  and  another  little  boy  went 
down  the  pit  first,  in  one  of  the 
scopes  which  had  been  left  the 
E  2 
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night  before.  When  they  got 
within  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the 
bottom,  they  saw  what  they 
thought  was  a  dead  man :  they 
had  a  light  with  them.  They 
screamed  out,  and  were  pulled  up 
again.  The  corve  they  were  in 
fell  upon  the  left  leg  of  the  body. 
— James  Buckley,  coal-miner  at 
Jagger’s  new  pit,  was  present 
when  the  boys  screamed  out  in 
the  pit.  He  went  down  with  a 
light,  and  found  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  She  was  on  her  left 
side,  and  her  clothes  were  over 
her  head.  Joseph  Robshaw  came 
down  and  assisted  in  putting  her 
into  the  scope,  and  it  was  pulled 
up.  On  the  Thursday  morning 
witness  saw  the  marks  of  a  man’s 
feet  near  the  pit-hill.  Two  wit¬ 
nesses  proved  that,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  10th  of  March,  they 
looked  for  footmarks,  and  found 
those  of  a  man  and  woman  close 
to  the  pit,  and  also  at  the  corner 
of  the  field,  near  a  gap.  They 
also  saw  a  man’s  footmark  at  the 
end  of  the  next  field ;  the  toes 
pointed  towards  the  pit,  and  were 
in  a  direction  from  Rachel  Cross- 
ley’s  house  to  the  pit. — Mr.  John 
Kay,  a  farmer,  one  of  the  Coro¬ 
ner’s  jury,  received  a  shoe  from 
the  rev.  Mr.  Lindley,  which  he 
compared  with  the  impression  of 
a  man’s  foot  upon  the  ground,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  in  the 
gaps  of  the  fences  between  Cross- 
ley’s  house,  and  believed  the  shoe 
made  the  impression.- — The  rev. 
Mr.  Lindley  corroborated  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Kay,  and  said,  that 
the  shoe  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Kay 
was  the  prisoner’s,  to  whom  it  was 
returned  after  the  inquest.  During 
the  time  the  inquest  was  holding, 
a  man  of  loose  character  came 
into  the  House,  and  said  to  the 
prisoner,  “  Oh !  Bill,  Bill,  this 


is  a  bad  job.  I  am  afraid  thou 
knowest  some’at  about  it.”  The 
prisoner  smiled,  and  said,  “  Well, 
I  know  as  much  about  it  as  any 
body.”  Nothing  else  passed. — 
Benjamin  Fitton  stated,  that  the 
prisoner  surrendered  himself  to 
him.  When  the  verdict  of  the 
Coroner’s  jury  was  told  to  the  pri¬ 
soner,  he  said  he  wished  some 
one  would  come  and  dash  his 
brains  out. — The  surgeon  who  had 
examined  the  body  of  the  deceased 
stated,  that  the  injuries  on  her 
body  were  sufficient  to  cause  her 
death.  On  the  head  there  were 
three  or  four  wounds.  The  skull 
was  fractured,  and  portions  of  the 
brain  escaping.  Death  must  have 
ensued  a  few  moments  after  the 
injuries  had  been  received.  There 
was  a  wound  on  the  right  jaw,  and 
a  great  many  wounds  on  the  ab¬ 
domen.  All  the  external  injuries 
might  have  been  sustained  by  a  fall 
into  the  pit.  From  appearance, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
premature  delivery.  Several  other 
witnesses  were  examined,  whose 
testimony  was  corroborative  of 
some  of  the  evidence  adduced. 
The  Jury,  after  a  consultation  of 
about  an  hour,  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilty — Death. 

2.  Duel.  —  Kingston  As¬ 
sizes. — Richard  William  Lam- 
brecht,the  principal,  and  Frederick 
Cox  and  Henry  Bigley,  the  seconds, 
were  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  Oliver  Clayton,  on  the  8th 
January. 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  surgeon, 
at  Battersea. — On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January  last,  I  received 
a  communication  which  induced 
me  to  go  out  shortly  before  seven 
o’clock.  I  went  to  the  back  of 
the  Red  House,  Battersea,  and 
found  there  three  persons,  one  of 
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them  lying*  on  a  board,  wounded, 
with  a  coat  or  cloak  over  him. 
The  wounded  gentleman  was 
taken  into  the  house,  and  laid  on 
a  bed.  I  found  him  wounded  on 
the  right  side  of  the  belly.  It 
was  a  small  wound,  into  which  I 
could  have  passed  the  point  of  my 
finger.  There  was  a  wound  also 
on  the  left  side.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  to  enable  me  to  say  it  was  a 
gun-shot  wound,  had  I  not  known 
it  from  other  circumstances  ;  but 
it  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
bullet  passing  through  the  body. 
1  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  mortal  wound.  My  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  wounded  gen¬ 
tleman  was,  that  it  must  prove 
mortal.  He  asked  me  how  long 
I  thought  it  probable  he  might 
survive.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
speak  positively,  but  I  should 
suppose  he  could  not  survive  more 
than  twelve  hours.  The  wounded 
gentleman  (who  told  me  his  name 
was  Clayton)  requested  that  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  sent  for.  The 
clergyman  came,  and  I  went  into 
another  room.  I  returned  shortly 
after,  when  he  begged  that  there 
might  be  no  prosecution,  and  said 
that  every  thing  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  fairly  and  honourably,  and 
that  he  was  to  blame  in  being  so 
obstinate  as  to  refuse  the  apology 
which  had  been  offered  to  him. 
At  this  time  he  was  aware  he 
could  not  live.  About  two  hours 
before  he  died,  he  desired  that 
certain  persons  might  be  written 
to,  and  that  it  might  be  stated  to 
them,  that  part  of  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  was  his  being  called  a 
hypocrite.  I  asked  him  by  whom. 
The  answer  was,  “  By  the  man 
who  shot  me — Lambrecht.”  — • 
Thomas  Skinner. — I  work  for  the 
landlord  of  the  Red  House,  and 


about  half-past  six  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  January, 
when  going  to  my  work,  I  saw 
the  flash  of  two  pistols  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  I  heard  the 
reports  of  both.  I  was  nearly  300 
yards  distant.  I  turned  my  back 
towards  them,  and  one  of  the  bullets 
appeared  to  pass  me.  The  flashes 
came  in  the  direction  of  the  back 
ofthe  Red  House, which  was  closed. 
When  I  went  towards  the  place 
where  the  firing  was,  I  saw  four 
men  bringing  up  a  man  on  a  board. 
They  asked  me  if  the  house  was 
open.  I  told  them  it  was  not,  and 
ihey  desired  me  to  knock  the 
people  up.  I  did  so,  and  then 
they  brought  the  wounded  gentle¬ 
man  up,  and  placed  him  in  the 
house.  He  groaned  very  much, 
and  said,  “  Don’t  shake  me.” 

Several  other  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined  :  and  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  signed  by  the  prisoner,  was 
put  in  and  read  : — - 

“The  Drisoner,  Richard  Wm 

i  y 

Lambrecht,  being  cautioned  by 
the  magistrates  to  beware  what  he 
said,  and  to  say  nothing  to  crimi¬ 
nate  himself,  but  that,  if  he  chose 
to  say  any  thing,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  said,  ‘  All  I  have  to  say 
is  this,  what  I  state  is  the  whole 
truth.  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Clayton.  I  saw  him  receive 
a  horse-whipping,  which  he  did 
not  resent.  1  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
Clayton  on  Christmas  evening, 
and  after  that  he  sent  me  a  mes¬ 
sage,  to  which  I  returned  another 
by  Mr.  O’Dell.  Another  person, 
nearly  a  fortnight  after,  took  it 
up,  and  was  my  friend  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  After  that,  the  meeting  took 
place,  and  Mr.  Byrne,  when  on 
the  ground,  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  ‘  Is  it  come  to  this?’  and  I 
said,  that  I  would  make  a  written 
apology  to  no  man.  After  thq> 
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business  took  place,  I  went  up 
to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  he  said,  ‘  I  forgive 
you,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  forgive 
you/  The  message  to  me  by  Mr. 
O’Dell,  was  from  Mr.  Clayton  to 
me,  but  Mr.  O’Dell  advised  Mr. 
Clayton  not  to  fight,  and  Mr. 
O’Dell  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it,  and  was  not  on  the 
ground.  I  saw  another  person, 
but  no  other  of  Mr.  Clayton’s 
friends,  who  were  in  a  coach 
round  the  corner.  I  offered  an 
apology  through  my  friend.  I 
said,  I  regretted  what  had  taken 
place; — that  the  words  which  were 
uttered  were  inamomentof  intem¬ 
perance,  and  that  I  was  willing  to 
apologise,  which  was  refused  by 
the  other  party.  I  was  not  pre¬ 
sent,  but  sent  this  message  through 
my  friend.  The  answer  I  received 
was,  it  must  proceed,  as  nothing 
would  be  taken  but  a  written 
apology.  As  far  as  I  know  about 
the  business,  both  our  pistols  went 
off  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a 
chance  shot,  as  it  was  dark,  and 
we  could  not  see.”  For  the 
prisoners  several  witnesses  were 
called,  who  had  long  known  them, 
and  described  them  as  persons  of 
a  humane  and  peaceable  disposi¬ 
tion.- — Mr.  Justice  Bayley  summed 
up,  and  closed  his  observations  on 
the  evidence  with  telling  the  Jury, 
that  the  question  for  them  to  de¬ 
cide  was,  by  what  means  did 
Mr.  Clayton  come  by  his  death  ? 
If  they  were  of  opinion  that  he 
came  by  his  death  by  a  bullet  from 
the  pistol  of  Mr.  Lambrecht,  and 
that  Lambrecht  met  him  on  the 
ground  with  the  intention,  if  the 
difference  could  not  be  settled,  of 
putting  his  life  against  Clayton’s, 
and  Mr.  Clayton’s  against  his,  he 
was  bound,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
Judge,  to  tell  them  (the  Jury)  that 


Lambrecht  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  wilful  murder,  and  that  they 
were  bound  to  find  him  guilty  of 
that  crime  under  the  present  in¬ 
dictment.  With  respect  to  the 
prisoner  Cox,  Lambrecht’s  second, 
however  desirous  he  might  have 
been  for  a  reconciliation,  and 
however  he  might  have  expected 
that  an  apology  would  be  accepted, 
still,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  ground,  when  he 
found  that  reconciliation  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  acted  on  the  occasion  as 
a  second,  he  must  be  considered 
as  aiding  and  abetting  in  that 
transaction,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Lambrecht,  amounted  to  the  crime 
of  wilful  murder.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  prisoner  Bigley, 
Mr.  Clayton’s  second,  he  acted  as 
a  go-between,  and  no  other  person 
was  there  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Clayton.  What,  then,  was  the 
common  purpose  of  the  parties  at 
the  time,  and  was  Bigley  aiding 
and  abetting  ?  If  the  common 
purpose  was,  that  the  life  of  Lam¬ 
brecht  and  Clayton  should  be  re¬ 
spectively  put  in  hazard,  and  a 
duel  actually  took  place,  then 
Bigley  was  as  much  aiding  and 
abetting  as  Cox.  The  learned 
Judge  concluded  his  observations 
by  telling  the  Jury  to  take  the  case 
into  their  careful  consideration, 
and  if  they  were  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Clayton  came  to  his  death  by  the 
shot  of  Lambrecht  in  the  duel,  and 
that  Cox  and  Bigley  were  aiding 
and  abetting  on  that  occasion, 
they  must  find,  or  at  least  ought 
to  find,  a  verdict  of  guilty. — The 
Jury,  after  deliberating  in  the  box 
for  a  few  minutes,  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire..  Before  they  went  out, 
one  of  them  said,  they  wished  to 
know  whether  they  might  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty  generally,  or 
whether  they  must  say  guilty  of 
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murder. — Mr.  Justice  Bayley  told 
them,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
circumstances  in  the  case  to  reduce 
the  crime  to  manslaughter,  he 
should  have  stated  them  for  their 
consideration  ;  but  he  had  found 
none. —  The  Jurvman  who  had 
asked  the  question  said,  that  the 
object  of  it  was,  to  know  whether 
they  might  find  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  Jury,  after  delibe¬ 
rating  three  hours  and  a  half, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

8.  Thunder  Storm. — From 
three  to  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Manchester  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  visited  by  a  thun¬ 
der-storm  of  more  than  usual  se¬ 
verity.  The  lightning  struck  in  a 
field  adjoining  Denham-park,  and 
killed  four  sheep  and  two  lambs, 
at  the  same  time  shivering  two 
large  oaks,  which  stood  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  lamb,  which  was  lying  beside 
its  dam,  escaped  unhurt,  although 
the  latter  was  killed.  As  two 
men,  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  and  Thomas 
Ashton,  dressers  and  dyers,  at 
Broughton-briclge,  were  engaged 
in  loading  a  cart  with  sand,  the 
lightning  was  attracted  by  the  iron 
rim  of  the  cart  wheel,  and  one  of 
the  men,  who  was  close  to  the 
cart,  was  struck  to  the  ground  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  On  re¬ 
covering  his  senses,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  four  minutes,  he  found 
himself  lying  at  a  distance  of  six 
yards  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  standing;  and  the  horse  and 
cart  were  turned  completely  round, 
but  the  other  man  was  not  at  all 
affected.  On  the  descent  of  the 
lightning,  he  saw  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  vivid  flash  surround  the 
wheel  of  the  cart.  About  the 
same  time,  the  electric  fluid  de¬ 
scended  the  chimney  of  a  house, 


on  the  Pendleton  side  of  the  river, 
but  the  only  damage  it  did  there 
was  the  breaking  some  of  the 
windows.  A  woman  residing  near 
Ancoat’s-lane  was  deprived  of  her 
sight  by  the  extreme  vividity  of  the 
light  n  in  g. — Man  Chester  Con  rier. 

14.  Chester  Assizes,  -r- 
James  Gleaves,  aged  20,  was 
charged  with  cutting  and  stabbing 
Matilda  Arundale,  wTith  intent  to 
murder  her.  In  another  count, 
the  intent  was  laid,  to  do  her  some 
grievous  bodily  harm  ;  and  in  a 
third,  framed  on  9th  George  IV., 
c.  31,  sec.  13,  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  using  an  instrument 
with  intent  to  procure  the  mis¬ 
carriage  of  Matilda  Arundale,  she 
being  quick  with  child.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  prosecutrix  and 
the  prisoner  had  been  acquainted 
for  five  years,  and  in  September 
last,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
pregnancy  by  him.  She  had 
sworn  the  child  to  him,  before  a 
magistrate,  in  April,  but  had  se¬ 
veral  times  before  told  him  of  her 
situation,  to  which  he  had  replied, 
that  he  believed  she  had  been 
connected  with  some  one  else, 
and  if  he  could  find  it  out,  he 
should  not  stand  on  shooting  him. 
Between  eight  and  nine  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  7  th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  came  past  her  father’s 
door,  at  Hyde,  and  after  drinking  a 
pitcher  of  beer,  which  she  brought 
him,  they  walked,  at  his  request, 
into  a  field.  He  said,  she  might 
never  see  him  again,  as  he  was 
going  off  next  day.  At  a  parti¬ 
cular  spot,  he  put  his  left  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  she  felt  a 
sudden  sharp  pain,  and  made 
some  kind  of  noise.  He  asked 
what  she  made  that  noise  for  ? 
She  said,  “  Enough,  thou  hast 
fitted  me  some  ill  trick.”  He  of¬ 
fered  to  put  his  hand  again  into 
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the  same  situation.  She  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  him,  and  he 
seized  her  by  the  right  wrist.  He 
kept  her  in  the  held  an  hour,  the 
blood  running  down  during  that 
time,  and  teased  her  to  suffer  him 
to  see  the  injury.  She  taxed  him 
with  having  done  it.  He  then 
walked  home  with  her,  but  did 
not  speak  at  parting.  When  she 
examined  herself,  she  saw  her 
sleeve  was  bloody  at  the  wrist, 
where  he  had  touched  her,  and 
found  her  clothes  stained  with 
blood  throughout.  She  could  not 
stand  upright,  but  bent  forward. 
She  went  to  bed,  and  about  two 
in  the  morning  alarmed  her  mo¬ 
ther,  telling  her  she  had  hurt  her¬ 
self  with  her  scissors  as  she  sat 
down  to  put  her  shoes  on.  Her 
child  was  born  a  fortnight  after, 
after  going  the  full  time,  and  is 
alive  now.  On  cross-examination 
she  said,  he  had  always  treated  her 
with  affection  before.  Neither 
her  friends  nor  herself  were 
anxious  she  should  marry  him, 
and  she  had  never  asked  him. 
She  told  her  mother,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mrs.  White,  and  the  doctor,  on 
the  Monday,  and  Mrs.  Sherlock 
on  the  Tuesday,  that  she  was 
hurt  with  the  scissors.  After  it 
happened,  Ellen  Glover,  and  a 
man  whom  she  has  since  married, 
met  the  prosecutrix  in  the  held, 
with  the  prisoner,  but  nothing 
was  said.  The  mother  of  the  pro¬ 
secutrix  said,  that,  when  she  went 
out  to  the  prisoner,  she  was  as 
well  as  usual.  She  had  her  shoes 
off  when  he  came  by  the  door, 
but  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  put 
them  on  at  his  request.  Nothing 
was  on  the  chair  when  she  sat 
down  or  got  up,  nor  did  she  com¬ 
plain  when  she  got  up.  She  re- 
t-urne'd  about  eleven,  and  could  not 
walk  upright,  but  leant  forwards. 


In  the  night,  she  said  she  was 
hurt  with  her  scissors.  She  never 
wished,  nor  was  anxious,  that  the 
prosecutrix  should  marry  the  pri¬ 
soner  ;  but  in  her  situation  it 
would  have  been  better  that  she 
should. — Two  Surgeons  deposed 
to  an  internal  puncture,  two 
inches  deep  and  an  inch  wide, 
made  by  a  sharp  instrument. 
When  she  stated  that  the  injury 
arose  from  sitting  on  scissors,  her 
clothes  were  searched,  but  no  cut 
was  discovered.  After  the  wound 
was  probed  on  the  Friday,  she 
was  again  questioned  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  and  after  remaining  silent 
for  an  hour,  at  last  said,  it  was 
not  done  w7ith  the  scissors,  and 
gave  the  same  account  of  it  as  she 
did  at  the  trial.  The  surgeons 
stated,  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  wound  should  have 
been  occasioned  by  scissors  in  the 
way  she  described. —  The  women 
White,  Sherlock,  and  Holt,  de¬ 
posed  to  the  prosecutrix  having 
ascribed  the  injury  to  the  scissors; 
and  Jane  Rowley  swore,  that  on 
Wednesday  last  she  asked  the 
prosecutrix,  why  she  did  not 
charge  the  prisoner  with  it  at  first, 
and  that  she  answered,  “  Woman, 
I  did  it  with  my  scissors  ;  but  my 
mother  told  me  to  say  that  Gleaves 
did  it,  for  that  he  would  never 
marry  me  now.”  The  prosecutrix 
denied  this.  The  gown  she  wore 
on  the  evening  in  question  was 
produced.  It  had  marks  of  blood 
on  the  right  wrist,  and  at  the 
skirt,  but  had  no  cut  through  it. 
The  Jury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty 
of  stabbing  and  cutting,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  murder. 

Earthquake  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  —  “  Port-au-Prince , 
April  14:  —  We  experienced  a 
tremendous  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  here  the  night  before  last. 
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The  walls  of  all  the  brick  houses 
in  town  were  cracked.  The  com¬ 
motion  lasted  about  thirty  seconds. 
The  house  in  which  I  was,  was  of 
wood,  which  cracked  as  if  it 
would  fall  every  moment.  I  ran 
out  on  the  piazza,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  jumping  from  it,  a  distance 
of  forty  feet,  when  every  thing  be¬ 
came  quiet  again.  Every  house 
was  deserted,  and  in  a  lew  mi¬ 
nutes  the  street  was  full  of  people, 
running  in  all  directions.  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  howling 
of  the  dogs,  and  the  cries  and 
screams  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  truly  alarming.  After 
all  was  over,  I  went  round  the 
town,  and  saw  large  stones  and 
pillars  of  brick-work  thrown  fronj 
the  houses,  and  the  walls  ruined.” 

Liability  of  Carriers. — 
King’s  Bench. — Poivisv.  Orgill. 
— This  was  an  action  by  the  hon. 
Miss  Powis,  against  the  proprietor 
of  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house 
booking-office,  Oxford-street,  to 
recover  the  value  of  a  quantity  of 
wearing  apparel,  sent  in  a  box, 
and  booked  at  the  defendant’s 
office,  to  be  forwarded  mto  the 
country,  and,  as  alleged,  through 
the  defendant’s  negligence,  not  de¬ 
livered  at  the  proper  coach- office. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the 
defendant’s  office  was  a  place  for 
booking  parcels  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  coaches  from  the  different 
inns  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the 
box  in  question,  directed  to  the 
plaintiff,  “  at  W.  Long’s,  esq., 
Chalcot-house,  Westbury,”  (in 
Wiltshire),  was  booked  there  in 
May  last.  It,  did  not  reach  its 
destination,  having  been  sent  by 
a  coach  from  the  Belle  Sauvage, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Man¬ 
chester,  from  whence  it  was  re¬ 
turned,  and  was  now  produced, 
"with  its  contents,  in  Court,  it 


was  proved  that  there  were  several 
places  called  Westbury,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England  ;  but  it 
appeared  that  the  coach  to  West¬ 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  or  one  that 
passed  near  to  that  place,  went 
from  the  White  Horse  Cellar  in 
Piccadilly.  The  defendant,  by 
his  counsel,  now  contended,  that 
the  box  had  been  properly  sent  by 
him  to  the  Belle  Sauvage,  to  be 
forwarded  from  thence,  though 
he  had  previously  stated  that  it 
had  been  sent  to  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  and  had  undertaken  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  it  in 
the  event  of  its  not  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  proprietor  of  that 
house. — Lord  Tenterclen  told  the 
Jury,  that  he  thought  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  discharged  his  duty, 
if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that 
he,  in  fact,  forwarded  the  box  to 
the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which 
was  the  place  to  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  sent ;  but  if  they  found 
that  he  had  not  done  so,  but  had 
sent  it  to  the  Belle  Sauvage  (it 
being  his  duty  to  ascertain  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  forwarded  to 
Westbury,  in  Wiltshire), their  ver¬ 
dict  ought  to  be  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
— Damages  10/. 

15.  Tiie  Giraffe. —  Many 
skilful  persons  have  been  engaged 
for  some  time  past  in  stuffing  the 
skin  of  the  giraffe,  which  expired 
.  at  Sandpit-gate,  near  Windsor. 
The  staffer  to  the  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Gould,  has  had  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  this  duty,  and  the 
articulator  to  Guy’s  Hospital  has 
nearly  completed  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal,  the  bones  of  which 
have  been  polished,  and  set  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greatest  precision. 
It  is  intended  to  place  the  stuffed 
animal,  as  well  as  the  skeleton, 
in  the  galleries  at  Windsor  Castle, 
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Soon  after  the  giraffe  expired, 
De  Ville,  the  modellist,  was  or¬ 
dered  down  to  Windsor,  by  his 
Majesty,  and  took  a  cast  of  the 
animal.  From  this  cast  a  wooden 
form  was  manufactured,  an  which 
the  skin  of  the  animal  is  now 
placed,  and  which  preserves  its 
beauty  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  preparation  stands  upwards 
of  eleven  feethigh,'  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoof. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  giraffe  appeared,  on  dis¬ 
section,  to  have  been  different 
from  what  had  been  imagined. 
It  was  found  that  the  ligament  of 
the  right  shoulder-joint  was  so 
much  extended,  that  the  ball  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  the  socket,  which, 
from  friction  as  the  animal  moved 
its  leg,  was  ground  nearly  away. 

Shipwreck.' — The  ship  Newry, 
of  500  tons  burden,  captain 
Crosbie,  sailed  from  Warren -point, 
near  Newry,  Ireland,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  14th  April,  bound  for 
Quebec,  and  having  on  board 
nearly  400  Irish  emigrants,  chiefly 
labourers,  workmen,  and  small 
farmers,  with  their  families.  In 
the  course  of  Thursday,  the  wind 
got  rather  a-head,  and  at  11  a.m. 
on  Friday,  the  16th,  the  vessel 
put  about,  and  stood  to  the  south¬ 
east.  On  this  course  she  con¬ 
tinued  until  ten  at  night,  during 
all  which  time  it  blew  a  gale, 
attended  with  so  thick  a  haze  that 
neither  land  nor  lights  could  be 
seen  upon  nearing  the  Welsh 
coast.  To  this  may  be  attributed 
the  unfortunate  catastrophe  which 
followed  ;  for  at  ten  at  night  the 
vessel  struck  heavily  upon  a  rock, 
close  to  the  main  land  of  Carnar¬ 
vonshire,  about  four  miles  north  of 
Bardsey  Island.  Every  attempt 
to  get  her  off  being  in  vain,  the 
mast  was  cut,  and  fortunately  fell 


upon  a  rock  on  the  main  land, 
which  enabled  some  of  the  crew  to 
carry  out  a  rope  from  the  vessel 
to  the  shore,  by  means  whereof 
they  were  enabled,  by  most  fati¬ 
guing  and  dangerous  exertion,  to 
convey  nearly  300  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  land  in  safety.  At  the 
time  the  vessel  struck,  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  all  in  their  births,  and 
most  of  them  sea-sick.  Upon 
perceiving  their  danger,  nearly 
all  of  them  rushed  upon  deck,  with 
no  other  clothing  except  that  in 
which  they  had  laid  down  for  the 
night ;  very  few  had  even  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  to  wrap  around  them 
the  blankets  in  which  they  had 
slept,  and  in  this  state  of  terror, 
exposed  to  the  cold,  wet,  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  stormy  night,  they  re¬ 
mained  until  each  in  turn  was 
landed  by  the  crew  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  active  young  men,  who  * 
made  their  escape  along  the  mast. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
David  Griffiths,  a  seaman  residing 
at  Plasbodavon,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  arrived  at  the  spot,  and 
instantly  went  on  board,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  who  remained  on  shore,  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing  betwixt  forty 
and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children, 
from  their  perilous  situation,  the 
last  of  whom  were  brought  on 
shore  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
was  supposed  to  be  between  forty 
and  eighty.  A  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  must  have  perished,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  arrival  and 
gallant  conduct  of  David  Griffiths 
and  his  assistants,  who  came  just 
in  time  to  relieve  the  exhausted 
crew  from  their  already  over- 
lengthened  toil.  The  vessel  broke 
up  on  Sunday,  and  what  remained 
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of  the  wreck  was  sold  by  auction 
on  Monday.  Fourteen  dead 
bodies  were  found  amongst  the 
broken  timber,  and  on  the  rocks, 
all  of  which  were  decently  inter¬ 
red.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  reached  shore  in  a  state  ap¬ 
proaching  to  nakedness,  and  none 
of  them  possessed  any  thing  but 
the  clothes  which  they  wore.  The 
humble  inmates  of  some  of  the 
nearest  cottages  actually  burnt 
part  of  their  household  furniture, 
that  by  its  heat  the  half-naked 
women  and  children  might  dry 
and  warm  their  shivering  limbs. 
As  the  sufferers  came  along  the 
road  to  Carnarvon,  all  ranks  of  the 
inhabitants  came  forward  with 
meat,  clothing,  and  money.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  these 
unfortunate  people  at  Carnarvon, 
a  public  meeting  was  called  by 
the  deputy-mayor  and  the  bailiffs, 
and  a  liberal  subscription  made  for 
their  relief,  from  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  received  a  hearty  meal, 
and  4s.  in  money  :  medical  assist¬ 
ance  was  also  provided  for  the 
sick  and  wounded- -waggons  for 
the  lame  and  infirm — and  cloth¬ 
ing,  for  such  as  were  still  without 
raiment.  At  Bangor,  through 
which  place  they  passed  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  the  inhabitants 
followed  the  example  set  them  by 
their  neighbours  of  Carnarvon, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  sum  of 
20/.  3s.  2d.  was  collected  from 
the  inhabitants,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  sufferers,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Holyhead. 

19.  Fire. — Between  one  and 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Grant,  a  baker,  of  No.  84,  Fetter- 
lane,  Holborn.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of 
Mr.  Grant’s  house,"  and  in  a  few 


minutes  after  its  first  discovery  by 
the  watchman, burst  forth  with  great 
fury  at  the  shop-door  and  windows , 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
lives  of  eighteen  or  twenty  persons, 
who,  including  Mr.  Grant’s  family, 
inhabited  the  house.  It  was  most 
distressing  to  see  the  inmates  in 
their  night-clothes  only,  at  the 
different  upper  windows,  scream¬ 
ing  for  assistance.  Ladders  were 
procured  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
which  some  escaped  with  little 
injury.  Others,  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  threw  themselves  out  of 
the  windows,  and  two  of  them  were 
carried,  in  a  dreadful  state,  to  the 
hospital;  one  of  whom,  a  female, 
died  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  about 
six  o’clock  next  morning.  The 
fire  next  communicated  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Wright,  an  eating- 
house  keeper,  No.  83,  which,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Grant’s,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  a  grocer’s,  of  No.  85, 
(all  built  of  wood),  were  on  fire  at 
the  same  time.  The  families  and 
lodgers  of  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Smith  had  time  to  save  themselves, 
without  sustaining  any  injury;  but 
afemale,  about  eightyyears  of  age, 
whohad  lodged  in  Mr.  Grant’shouse 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  perished 
in  the  flames,  as  well  as  an  infant, 
about  four  years  old. 

21.  Libel. —  Ward  and  another 
v.  Smith. — This  was  an  action  of 
libel,  brought  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  —  The  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Soames, entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Navy 
Board,  in  1828,  to  supply  them 
v/ith  36,000  loads  of  African  tim¬ 
ber.  The  defendant,  who  had 
previously  had  contracts  of  this 
kind,  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  plaintiffs’  being  enabled  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  timber  on  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  He  subsequently  of- 
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fered  to  become  a  party  to  it ;  but 
finding'  Government  determined 
that  the  timber  should  be  measured 
according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the 
contract,  whereby  it  would  be  ren¬ 
dered,!!!  his  apprehension, extreme¬ 
ly  unprofitable,  lie  withdrew  this 
offer,  and  declined  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  transaction. 
The  plaintiffs  then  negotiated  with 
Mr.  Howden,  a  ship-owner,  who 
agreed  to  procure  the  timber. 
Mr.  Howden  afterwards  had  some 
conversation  with  the  defendant, 
who  had  previously  told  him  he 
thought  the  plaintiffs  could  not  go 
on  with  the  contract,  unless  Go¬ 
vernment  modified  the  manner  in 
which  the  timber  was  to  be  mea¬ 
sured.  In  the  subsequent  conver¬ 
sation,  Mr.  Howden  told  the  de¬ 
fendant,  he  had  authority  to  pay  for 
the  timber  in  cash,  or  by  approved 
bills,  or  by  the  plaintiffs’  own  bills; 
on  which  the  defendant  observed, 
that  the  plaintiffs’  bills  were,  he 
dared  say,  good  enough  ;  and  that 
was  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  paid  for.  On  the 
21st  August,  1828,  defendant 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Weston,  his 
Sierra  Leone  correspondents,  a 
letter,  in  which  he  spoke  in  angry 
terms  of  the  plaintiffs’  offer  to 
undertake  the  contract,  saying, 
they  had  obtained  the  preference, 
because  they  undertook  to  supply 
the  timber  at  Is.  a  load  less  than 
others  ;  that  they  were  assisted  by 
Mr.  Barber,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  colony,  and  represented 
that  he  could  procure  the  timber 
from  Messrs.  Weston,  and  whose 
conduct  had  been  altogether  such 
as  to  render  him  undeserving  of 
again  holding  up  his  head  in  the 
colony.  On  the  17th  of  September 
following,  the  defendant  wrote  an¬ 
other  letter  to  the  same  persons. 
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(which  was  the  alleged  libel)  con¬ 
taining  the  following  expressions: 
—  ff  The  annexed  is  a  copy  of  our 
last,  since  which  we  have  received 
your’s  of  the  21st,  &c.  The  Navy 
Board  has  come  to  a  determina¬ 
tion,  which  they  state  to  be  unal¬ 
terable,  that  the  timber  shall  be 
measured  strictly  according  to 
the  drawings  and  models  annexed 
to  the  contract,  and  therefore  it 
will  become  necessary  to  make 
perfectly  square  timber.  We  of 
course  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  on  these  terms.  The  con¬ 
tractors  are  determined  to  go  on, 
and  Barber  has  been  fully  author¬ 
ized  to  make  purchases,  and  give 
bills  for  them.  We  confess  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  instruct  you  how  to 
proceed,  for  the  contractors  are 
notorious  for  every  thing  but  fair 
dealing  and  strict  adherence  to 
their  engagements ;  and  should 
any  dispute  or  difference  arise 
between  them  and  Barber  as  to 
the  description  and  measurement 
of  the  timber,  they  would,  with 
little  ceremony,  turn  round  and 
set  Barber  and  his  bills  at  defiance. 
However,  the  better  plan  would 
be,  to  act  with  Mr.  Macauley  and 
Mr.  Cormack,  and  make  no  en¬ 
gagement  beyond  the  present  sea¬ 
son.”  This  letter,  it  was  contended 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  had 
been  written  from  malicious  and 
vindictive  motives,  in  consequence 
of  the  plaintiffs  having  obtained 
the  contract  with  the  Navy  Board, 
and  therefore  entitled  them  to 
damages  for  the  imputation  it  cast 
upon  their  characters.  On  behalf 
of  the  defendant  it  was  urged,  that 
the  letter  was  not  written  from  any 
malicious  feelings,  but  from  a 
sincere  and  bona  Jiae  desire  to 
guard  his  correspondents  from  the 
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consequences  of  engaging  in  a 
contract  which  he  truly  believed  to 
he  a  losing  one. — The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  left  it  to  the  Jury  to  say 
whether  the  letter  was  written 
bona  Jide,  or  from  malicious  mo¬ 
tives.  In  the  former  case  it  would 
be  privileged ;  in  the  latter,  it 
would  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  dam¬ 
ages.  The  Jury,  having  retired 
for  about  half  an  hour,  returned 
with  a  verdict  for  the  Defendant. 

21.  Rights  of  Coroners. — • 
Taunton. — The  King  v.  Andrews 
and  others.  This  was  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  Susan  Andrews  and 
two  other  persons,  on  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  Mr.  Uphill,  a  Coroner  for 
this  county,  for  a  Conspiracy  to 
prevent  his  holding  an  inquest  on 
the  body  of  a  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
had  died  suddenly. 

John  Percy, — I  reside  at  Somer- 
ton,  and  am  a  stationer.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  I  attended  Mr. 
Uphill,  the  coroner,  at  the  Red 
Lion.  I  said  I  believed  there  was 
to  he  an  inquest  held  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  Andrews  that  evening  ;  he 
said  there  was.  I  know  John 
Davis,  who  is  clerk  to  Mr.  Chard, 
the  attorney.  Davis  came  to  the 
inn  while  we  were  there.  Mr. 
Uphill  was  taking  the  names  of 
the  jury  who  were  present.  Davis 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  take 
an  inquest  on  Andrews;  he  said 
he  was.  Davis  said,  no  inquest 
should  be  taken ;  he  should  not 
come  there.  Mr.  Uphill  said,  he 
would  take  the  inquest.  Davis 
said,  he  supposed  he  meant  to  use 
force.  Mr.  Uphill  said,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  he  should  force  the  door. 
Mr.  Davis  said,  he  would  be  resisted, 
and  then  left  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Uphill  followed  him  out.  Mr. 
Uphill  soon  returned,  and  empan- 
nelled  the  jury.  I  was  appointed 
foreman.  It  was  near  nine  o’clock. 


and  Mr.  Uphill  adjourned  the  in¬ 
quest  till  eleven  the  following 
morning.  We  then  went  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased.  1  saw  the 
servant  girl.  Mr.  Uphill  applied 
to  see  Miss  Andrews.  There  is  a 
glass  door;  it  was  fastened.  Mr. 
Uphill  was  told  to  go  to  Davis,  or 
to  Mr.  Chard,  the  attorney.  We 
went  to  Davis’s  house,  and  saw 
him.  Mr.  Uphill  told  him  he 
wished  to  take  the  inquest,  and  told 
him  he  was  directed  to  come  to 
him.  Mr.  Davis  said,  no  inquest 
should  be  held ;  he  should  not  come 
there,  and  he  would  resist  him  by 
all  legal  means.  The  rest  of  the 
jury  remained  at  the  Red  Lion. 
Mr.  William  Chard  came  into 
Davis’s,  and  said  no  inquest  should 
be  held  ;  he  would  resist  it  by  all 
legal  means,  as  Miss  Andrews’s 
attorney.  We  then  went  back  to 
the  Red  Lion,  and  Mr.  Uphill  soon 
after  discharged  the  jury. — George 
Lacy. — I  knew  Andrews,  I  had 
seen  him  about  an  hour  before  his 
death.  He  appeared  to  be  in  as 
good  a  state  of  health  as  he  had 
been  for  some  time.  He  was  77* 
but  he  walked  out  frequently.  His 
state  of  health  I  thought  pretty 
good.  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock 
when  I  saw  him ;  he  was  weighing 
coal  fora  person.  I  was  summoned 
upon  the  jury  by  the  constable, 
but  there  was  no  paper  produced. 
I  attended  upon  the  jury.  The  wit¬ 
ness,  after  corroborating  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Percy,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  Davis,  and  as  to  the  adjourning 
the  inquest,  continued: — On  the 
24th  of  November  I  was  summoned 
again.  Mr.  Uphill  was  there.  We 
were  sworn  again.  I  was  appoint¬ 
ed  foreman.  Mr.  Uphill  and  the 
churchwarden  accompanied  the 
jury  to  the  house  of  Miss  Andrews. 
Mr.  Uphill  said  to  the  girl,  he  was 
come  to  take  the  inquest,  and  Miss 
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Andrews  came  to  us,  andjsaid,  there 
should  not  be  any  inquest  taken 
there,  she  had  trouble  enough 
besides.  Mr.  Uphill  said,  he  was 
upon  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  taking  an  inquest. 
The  door  was  fastened.  Mr.  Up¬ 
hill  desired  her  to  open  it,  and  give 
him  admittance :  she  said  she  should 
not  open  the  door — -her  father  was 
buried.  Mr.  Uphill  asked  where  ; 
she  said,  in  some  private  place. 
Mr.  Uphill  said,  he  should  advise 
her  to  let  an  inquest  be  taken  ;  she 
said  she  should  not.  Mr.  Uphill  said 
he  would  force  the  door ;  he  after¬ 
wards  said,  he  should  pay  her  a  vi¬ 
sit  again  the  next  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  he  hoped  she  would 
give  him  quiet  admittance.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Red  Lion,  and 
the  inquest  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  day.  We  met  the  next  day. 
I  went  again  to  Miss  Andrews’s. 
Mr.  Uphill  requested  that  the 
door  might  be  opened.  The  ser¬ 
vant  girl  looked  over  her  shoul¬ 
der/  and  said,  “  Mr.  Coroner, 
you  are  to  take  your  course.”  A 
grave  had  been  dug  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  as  Mr.  Andrews  was  to  have 
been  buried  on  the  Sunday  previous 
to  the  24th,  but  he  was  not  buried 
there;  he  was  buried  in  the  Quaker’s 
burial  ground,  the  F riday  following, 
the  27th. 

The  Judge  did  not  think  there 
was  sufficient  in  this  case  to  justify 
the  Jury  in  convicting  the  defend¬ 
ants  ;  and  the  Jury  acquitted  them. 

22.  Steam  Boat  Explosions 
in  America. — On  the  22nd  of 
April,  just  as  the  steatn-boat,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  had  left  the 
wharf  at  Newburgh  for  New  York, 
her  boiler  exploded.  Ten  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  were  serious¬ 
ly  scalded,  three  or  four  of  them 
so  severely  that  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  recover.  .About  the 


same  time,  as  the  steam-boat  Cale¬ 
donia  was  on  her  passage  up  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 
Louisville,  her  boiler  burst,  when 
she  had  on  board  sixty  cabin,  and 
about  400  deck  passengers,  besides 
the  crew.  Nine  persons  were 
killed,  seven  severely  wounded, 
and  eight  more  slightly  injured. 
The  hull  of  the  boat  was  not  hurt. 

24.  Fire-damp. — On  Saturday 
morning  last,  the  24th,  an  explo¬ 
sion  took  place  in  the  colliery  at 
Pemberton,  near  Wigan,  by  which 
nine  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
accident  was  occasioned  by  a  door 
having  been  left  open  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  by  which  the  foul 
air  had  been  admitted  into  that 
part  of  the  pit  where  the  men 
were  employed,  and  on  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  work  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  light,  the  explosion  in¬ 
stantly  took  place. 

Accidents  by  Drowning.— 
About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  seventeen  or  eighteen 
men,  employed  on  the  Railway- 
bridge,  erecting  over  the  Irwell, 
were  crossing  the  river  in  a  boat, 
to  go  to  their  breakfast  on  the 
Salford  side,  the  wind  being 
rather  strong  at  the  time,  and 
the  boat  heavily  laden,  it  upset, 
and  twelve  of  the  men  were 
drowned.  The  rest  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  swimming  and  clinging 
to  planks.  Great  exertions  were 
immediately  made  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned  men,  and 
by  ten  o’clock,  nine  bodies  had 
been  got  out  of  the  river.  A 
number  of  medical  gentlemen  were 
immediately  on  the  spot,  and  used 
all  the  usual  methods  to  restore 
suspended  animation,  but  without 
effect.  To  prevent  accidents,  the 
manager  had  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  men  not  to  exceed  the  number 
of  twelve  at  a  time  in  the  boat,  and 
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to  prevent  its  being  overloaded, 
had  inflicted  a  fine  of  5s.  upon 
every  man  exceeding  that  number. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  eighteen 
persons  in  the  boat  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  When  the  boat  got  into 
the  centre  of  the  river,  she  struck 
against  one  of  the  piles ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  boatman  could  back  her 
with  his  oar,  two  men  got  hold  of 
the  pile,  and  from  the  shock  of  the 
boat  against  it,  several  of  the  men 
were  thrown  on  one  side,  which 
caused  the  boat  to  upset  instantly. 

On  the  l6th  of  the  month  an 
equal  number  of  lives  had  been  lost, 
by  the  up-setting  of  a  boat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Westport,  in 
Ireland.  The  people  on  board  of 
her  had  gone  to  some  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  sea-rack,  for  manure. 
After  they  had  collected  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  they  were  on  their 
return,  and  about  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  when  a  sudden 
squall,  sweeping  off  some  of  the 
mountains  which  encircle  that 
coast,  and  pressing  heavily  upon 
the  main-sail,  threw  all  the  weight 
on  one  side,  by  which  she  upset, 
and  twelve  persons  were  drowned, 
only  two  women  being  saved. 

29-  Suicide. — An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  of  Francis  Monk, 
a  poor  man,  who  destroyed  him¬ 
self  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
razor. — William  Keith. — Witness 
knew  the  deceased  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  ;  he  was  32  years  of  age, 
and  had  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 
He  had  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  silversmith.  On 
Tuesday  morning  last,  witness 
was  in  company  with  the  deceased, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  greatly 
distressed  in  mind,  and  said  his 
heart  was  breaking.  The  cause 
he  alleged  was,  that  his  elder 
daughter,  a  girl  of  about  twelve 


years  of  age,  had  been  violated  by 
Robson,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  in 
which  he  was  employed.  He  asked 
witness  to  accompany  him  to  the 
police-office,  Hatton-garden,  to  get 
a  warrant  out  against  Robson,  and 
said,  that  if  he  had  a  pistol,  he 
would  shoot  the  rascal,  adding, 
thet.  he  had  a  great  mind,  when 
he  saw  him  in  the  workshop  that 
morning,  to  take  up  a  sledge¬ 
hammer  and  cleave  his  skull  with 
it.  Witness  endeavoured  to  pacify 
him,  and  advising  him  to  go  home, 
left  him  in  Red  Lion-street.  About 
eleven  o’clock  witness  met  the  de¬ 
ceased  again  in  Hatton-garden. 
He  was  then  beating  his  head, 
flinging  his  arms  about,  and  crying 
like  a  madman:  he  was  evidently 
deranged.  A  warrant  was  obtained 
by  the  deceased’s  daughter,  which 
was  executed  the  same  day,  and 
Robson  was  bound  over  in  his  own 
recognizance  to  appear  to  answer 
the  charge  again  that  day  week. 
Deceased  and  Robson,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  police-office,  went  together 
to  a  public-house.  Deceased  re¬ 
fused  to  drink  with  Robson,  from 
a  persuasion  that  he  had  ruined  his 
daughter.  Witness  parted  with 
them  at  the  public-house,  and  at 
that  time  the  deceased  was  perfect¬ 
ly  sober.  Next  morning  witness 
heard  that  the  deceased  had  de¬ 
stroyed  himself,  on  account  of  his 
daughter;  and  going  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings  he  found  him  dead,  with  his 
throat  cut.  The  deceased  was  a 
quiet,  inoffensive,  sober  man  ;  a 
kind  husband  and  an  affectionate 
father.  - —  William  Fountain.  — 
About  seven  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  witness  heard  a  violent 
scream  from  a  female,  proceeding 
from  the  deceased’s  residence.  He 
ran  to  the  door,  and  saw  a  female, 
who  cried  out  that  her  father  was 
murdering  himself.  Witness  went 
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up-stairs,  and  on  entering  a  room 
on  the  second  floor,  he  found  the 
deceased  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
floor,  with  his  throat  cut,  a  razor 
in  his  hand,  and  weltering  in  blood. 
He  was  struggling  at  the  moment, 
and  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  but 
before  the  surgeon  could  arrive  (he 
came  within  ten  minutes)  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  dead. — Elizabeth  Monk, 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  and 
twelve  years  of  age.-— -On  Tuesday 
night  her  father  appeared  quite 
foolish,  and  said  the  candle  glittered. 
His  mind  was  disturbed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Robson  having  taken 
liberties  with  her  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  She  did  not  complain  of 
those  liberties  till  Tuesday  last, 
when,  being  questioned  by  her 
mother,  she  told  all  that  had  oc¬ 
curred;  that,  on  Wednesday  fort¬ 
night,  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening,  Robson  called  to  see 
her  father,  who  was  not  then  at 
home.  Robson  sent  out  her 
younger  sister  to  look  for  her 
father,  and  in  the  mean  time  took 
the  liberties  with  her  of  which  she 
complained.  She  screamed  out  for 
help,  but  there  being  nobody  in 
the  house,  her  screams  were  not 
heard.  When  her  father  heard 
those  circumstances,  he  said  he 
would  murder  both  herself  and 
her  mother.  On  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  her  father  got  out  of 
bed,  he  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
any  bread  and  butter ;  he  took 
up  a  knife,  and  laid  it  down  again; 
— again  he  took  the  knife,  and 
began  to  saw  his  throat  across 
with  it.  Witness  and  her  mother 
dashed  the  knife  out  of  his  hand, 
and  flung  it  down  stairs.  RIer 
father  .was  quite  enraged,  and 
going  to  a  desk,  took  out  a  razor. 
He  was  too  powerful  for  witness 
and  her  mother,  who,  when  they 
saw  his  determination,  ran  down 


stairs  to  give  an  alarm,  and  pro¬ 
cure  assistance.  When  witness 
returned  to  the  room,  she  found 
her  father  lying  on  the  floor  with 
his  throat  cut.  The  Jury  returned 
a  verdict— a  That  the  deceased 
committed  the  act  himself,  in  a 
deranged  state  of  mind,  occasioned 
by  the  infamous  conduct  of  a 
man  named  Robson  towards  his 
daughter.” 


MAY. 

3.  Abduction. — At  the  West- 
port  Sessions,  Robert  Hunter, 
and  Margaret  Bourke  were  indicted 
for  the  abduction  of  Anne  Christy. 
They  were  tried  upon  a  Statute 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  Miss  Turner.— Thomas 
Christy  sworn.  — Had  a  daughter 
named  Anne,  his  third  eldest  child, 
who  will  be  sixteen  years  old  the  7  th 
June  next.  In  the  beginning  of 
September  last,  one  of  his  children 
brought  a  note  from  his  daughter 
Anne,  stating  that  she  had  gone 
off  to  the  county  Tipperary,  on  a 
visit  with  Miss  Bourke ;  he  was 
afterwards  informed  she  was  in 
Dublin.  She  went  away  without 
his  consent,  and  remained  absent 
till  about  November.  On  coming 
from  Westport  one  evening,  Hunter 
told  him  that  he  was  not  married 
to  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  proposed  to 
marry  his  daughter.  Witness  said 
that  he  was  a  wicked  villain,  and 
told  him  not  to  make  use  of  such 
language.  Hunter  said,  he  would 
not  speak  of  it  again,  and  took  his 
oath  that  he  would  never  ask  Miss 
Christy  to  enter  his  house  again. 
Christy  reminded  him  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  he  had  made  him  to  live  with 
his  wife,  and  send  Miss  Bourke  to 
a  cottage  near  Sligo,  and  allow 
her  20/.  or  30/.  a-year,  which 
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Hunter  said  lie  would  do.  In  the 
latter  end  of  January  his  daughter 
again  went  off.  Witness  went  to 
Hunter’s  and  took  his  son  Thomas 
with  him.  Hunter  swore  on  some 
book  that  she  was  not  in  the  room, 
and  urged  him  to  search  in  some 
other  place.  Witness  left  his  son 
Thomas  at  the  bed-room  door,  and 
went  down  stairs  to  Mr.  Blakeny’s 
apartment,  and  begged  of  him  to 
persuade  Hunter  to  give  up  his 
daughter.  Mr.  Blakeny  and  he 
went  afterwards,  that  night,  to 
Hunter’s,  and  he  got  leave  to 
search  the  bed-room.  He  went  in 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  bed,  in 
which  there  was  some  person, 
and  Miss  Bourke  cried  out,  “ don’t 
hurt  the  child,”  and  pulled  him 
away.  Mr.  Blakeny  was  in  the 
next  room.  His  son  Thomas 
afterwards  went  in,  and  searched 
the  room  ;  there  was  one  box,  on 
which  there  was  a  looking-glass, 
which  Miss  Bourke  would  not 
allow  him  to  open,  lest  he  should 
upset  the  glass.  Hunter  swore 
before  Mr.  Blakeny,  that  she  was 
not  in  the  house,  and  said,  that, 
if  they  came  in  the  morning,  she 
would  be  in  the  same  place  she 
was  in  at  that  moment.  Between 
twelve  and  one  o’clock  Mr.  Blakeny 
went  away.  Mr.  Hunter  went  to 
bed  in  a  settee  bed  in  the  drawing 
room,  and  witness  took  a  chair  and 
sat  before  the  bed-room  door  ;  he 
at  length  got  sleepy,  and  began  to 
knock  loudly  at  the  door  of  the 
bed-room.  Hunter  got  up,  and 
they  had  a  scuffle,  and  witness 
knocked  him  against  the  table,  and 
made  a  great  noise,  and,  as  he  had 
expected,  out  came  the  two  women 
— his  daughter  and  Miss  Bourke. 
After  a  considerable  delay,  he  got 
his  daughter’s  ulothes,  and  Hunter 
insisted  upon  seeing  her  home,  and 
actually  wanted  to  go  into  the 
Vol.  LXXII. 


house  with  them.  In  about  a 
month  afterwards  she  went  off 
again  ;  he  treated  her  kindly  during 
that  time,  except  one  morning  he 
desired  her  to  send  to  Miss  Bourke 
for  her  clothes ;  the  second  time 
was  about  the  20th  of  February 
last,  and  Hunter  told  him,  that,  if 
he  wrote  a  joint  letter,  he  would 
forward  it,  as  she  desired  Miss 
Bourke  not  to  let  her  address  be 
known  to  any  person ;  he  was 
induced  to  write  another  letter 
promising  to  give  her  a  shop ; 
Blunter  told  him  he  would  never 
know  where  she  was  until  he 
would  make  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect,  that  he  would  let  her  live 
where  and  with  whom  she  liked ; 
in  the  space  of  five  weeks  after  her 
going  off’  the  second  time,  he  dis¬ 
covered  her  concealed  under  a  heap 
of  clothes  in  the  bed-room  of 
Hunter’s  house,  and  Miss  Bourke 
covering  her  ;  this  was  the  day  of 
the  assault,  the  26th  of  March ; 
he  was  prevented  from  bringing 
her  home  that  day  by  the  two 
traversers;  met  her  subsequently 
on  the  same  day,  coming  into  Hun¬ 
ter’s  hall  door,  with  one  of  the 
police;  she  was  dressed  in  men’s 
clothes — had  an  old  surtout  of 
Hunter’s  on,  and  a  cap  and  trousers; 
his  son  brought  her  home,  a  few 
days  after  she  was  given  up  to  Mr. 
Hughes  ;  he  never  saw  her  after¬ 
wards,  nor  does  he  know  where 
she  is.  Several  other  witnesses 
were  examined  to  sustain  the  pro¬ 
secutor’s  testimony.  For  the  de¬ 
fence  several  witnesses  were  pro¬ 
duced,  who  deposed,  some  from 
her  appearance,  and  others  from 
concurrent  circumstances,  that  Anne 
Christy  was  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Her  father  swore  she  was  born  on 
the  1 7  th  June,  1814.  The  Jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty, 
Margaret  Bourke  was  sentenced 
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to  be  imprisoned  three  months,  and 
Robert  Hunter  twelve  months. 

4.  Kings  Bench. — I  nsurance 
on  Lives.  —  Halford  v.  Rymer 
and  Others.  — -  Mr.  F .  Pollock 
moved  for  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  the  nonsuit  in  this  case  should 
not  be  set  aside,  and  a  verdict 
entered  for  the  plaintiff,  for  5,000/. 
The  action  was  on  a  policy  of  in¬ 
surance,  effected  in  the  Asylum 
Life  Insurance  Office,  for  5,000/. 
The  insurance  was  made  by  a 
father  (the  plaintiff)  on  the  life  of 
his  son,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  father  had  an  insurable 
interest.  At  the  trial  before  lord 
Tenterden,  on  the  19th  of  last 
month,  his  lordship  directed  a  non¬ 
suit,  giving  the  plaintiff  leave  to 
move  to  set  it  aside,  and  enter  a 
verdict  for  the  amount  insured. 
The  only  evidence  of  pecuniary 
interest  was,  that  the  father  had 
expended  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  education  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  son  ;  but  the  learned 
counsel  apprehended,  that  all  he 
should  have  to  do  at  present  was, 
to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  the  14th  of  Geo.  III. 
c.  48,  did  not  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  recovering.  The  terms  of 
that  Act  were,  “  that  no  insurance 
should  be  made  by  any  person  or 
persons,  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any 
person  or  persons,  or  on  any  other 
event  or  events  whatsoever,  where¬ 
in  the  person  or  persons  for  whose 
use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  account 
such  policy  or  policies  should  be 
made,  should  have  no  interest,  or 
by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering  ; 
and  that  every  assurance  made 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Act  should  be  null 
and  void.”  And  the  third  section 
enacted,  “  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  insured  hath  an  interest  in 
such  life  or  lives,  event  or  events, 


no  greater  sum  shall  be  recovered 
or  received  from  the  insurer  or  in¬ 
surers,  than  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in 
such  life  or  lives,  or  other  event 
or  events.”  It  had  never  been 
questioned  that  a  man  might  ef¬ 
fect  an  insurance  on  his  own  life, 
notwithstanding  he  might  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  depending  upon 
it,  and  though  his  income  might 
be  of  the  most  clear  and  ample 
kind,  not  depending  on  his  own 
personal  exertions,  or  upon  any 
contingency.  If,  then,  a  man  had 
an  insurable  interest  in  his  own 
life,  on  what  principle  could  it  be 
contended  that  he  had  not  an  in¬ 
surable  interest  in  the  life  of  his 
son  or  of  his  wife  ?  If  a  man  were 
deprived  of  the  comfort,  society, 
and  assistance  of  his  wife,  by  cri¬ 
minal  conversation,  he  had  a  right 
of  action  to  recover  damages  for 
that  loss;  so  if  he  were  deprived 
of  the  services  of  his  daughter  by 
her  seduction,  or  if  he  lost  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  other  member  of  bis 
family  by  the  wrongful  act  of  an¬ 
other,  he  might  maintain  an 
action  for  damages.  Was  it,  then, 
to  be  said,  that  if  he  might  recover 
compensation  in  respect  of  injuries 
or  accidents  not  producing  death, 
he  could,  nevertheless,  not  recover 
in  cases  where  death  took  place  ? 
If  such  were  the  law  of  England, 
he  could  not  understand  on  what 
principle  it  was  founded.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  law 
gave  a  man  a  right  of  action  for  a 
wrongful  act,  by  which  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
daughter,  or  servant,  and  yet  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  protecting  him¬ 
self  against  that  casualty  which  for 
ever  deprived  him  of  that  as¬ 
sistance. —  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — 
It’s  a  pity  you  did  not  argue  this 
before  the  case  of  “  Innes  and  the 
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Equitable  Assurance  Company/' 
because  then,  if  your  present  ar¬ 
gument  be  correct,  limes  might 
now  have  been  alive,  instead  of 
being  hanged,  as  he  was.  That 
was  the  case  of  an  insurance  ef¬ 
fected  by  Innes  on  the  life  of  his 
daughter.  In  order  to  make  it 

O  #  * 

appear  that  he  had  an  interest  m 
his  daughter’s  life,  he  produced  a 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  will,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  sum  of  1,000/.  in  the  event 
of  his  daughter  attaining  a  certain 
age.  Some  doubt  wras  raised  as  to 
whether  this  will  was  a  genuine 
document,  but  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Gardiner,  who  had  subscribed 
the  paper,  as  a  witness  to  the 
execution,  was  brought  forward, 
and  swore  that  the  will  was  made 
at  the  Bridge-gate,  in  Glasgow  ; 
and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  other  subscribing  witnesses. 
The  case,  however,  took  a  sin¬ 
gular  turn.  Lord  Kenyon,  be¬ 
fore  whom  it  came  on  for  trial,  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  be  postponed,  in  order 
that  the  parties  opposing  the  claim 
might  have  time  to  make  inquiries. 
When  it  came  on  a  second  time, 
three  witnesses  were  produced, — 
Gardiner,  Borthwick,  and  another 
man.  Gardiner  again  spoke  to  the 
execution  of  the  will,  which,  he 
said,  was  made  in  the  Bridge-gate, 
at  Glasgow.  Borthwick  gave  si¬ 
milar  testimony.  The  third  wit¬ 
ness  was  then  called.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  answered,  but 
when  he  did  appear,  he  said,  “My 
lord,  my  name  is  Borthwick ;  I 
am  the  brother  of  the  witness  who 
has  been  examined.  The  will  was 
not  made  in  the  Bridge-gate,  at 
Glasgow  ;  it  was  made  by  a  school- 
i  master  in  the  Maze,  in  the  Ro- 
j  rough.”  In  consequence  of  this 
i  statement,  Innes  was  committed 
for  forgery,  Gardiner  and  Borth¬ 


wick  were  committed  for  perjury, 
and  the  man,  who  was  produced  as 
the  third  witness,  was  committed, 
in  order  that  he  might  he  forth¬ 
coming  to  give  evidence  against 
the  others  on  their  trial.  Innes 
was  tried  ;  and  when  the  man  was 
called  as  a  witness  against  him, 
he  stated,  that  all  he  had  sworn  oil 
the  former  occasion  was  false,  and 
that  he  had  so  sworn  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  quarrel  which  he  had 
had  with  Innes.  Several  other 
persons,  however,  were  produced, 
and  the  will  having  been  proved 
to  he  a  forgery,  Innes  was  con¬ 
victed  and  executed ;  Gardiner 
was  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  pillory,  and  to  two 
years’  imprisonment ;  and  the  two 
Borth  wicks  were  also  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  imprisoned.  The 
learned  Judge  said,  he  believed  the 
case  had  not  been  reported. — Mr. 
Justice  James  Parke  inquired,  whe¬ 
ther  in  this  case  the  plaintiff’s  son, 
at  the  time  the  insurance  was  ef¬ 
fected,  was  performing  any  valuable 
services  for  his  father?-— Lord  Ten- 
terden. — No  :  none  at  all.  He 
became  of  age  within  the  two 
years  for  which  the  insurance  was 
effected,  and  was  completely  eman¬ 
cipated. — Mr.  Pollock  said,  lie  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  in  this  case  would  af¬ 
fect  property  to  the  amount  of 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  of 
money.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  their  lordships  would  pause, 
before  they  decided  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  case  where  the  party, 
against  whom  it  was  decided,  had 
no  means  of  questioning  the  dictum 
of  the  Judge  at  Nisi  Prius.  If, 
after  trial,  it  had  been  argued  in 
banco,  the  decision  would  have 
been  entitled  to  more  respect.  A 
father  might  have  many  valuable 
rights  and  expectations  depending 
F  2 
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on  the  life  of  his  son,  which  he 
could  not  protect  but  by  an  in¬ 
surance.  Might  not  a  son  insure 
the  life  of  his  father  ?  A  father 
had  a  legal  interest  in  the  life  of 
his  son,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  in¬ 
sure.  By  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth, 
if  a  father  became  poor  in  his  old 
age,  and  his  son  was  capable  of 
maintaining  him,  he  was  bound  to 
do  so  ?  Why  did  a  man  insure 
the  life  of  his  debtor  ?  Because, 
as  it  was  said  in  the  boohs,  the 
death  of  the  debtor  “  diminished 
the  chance  of  his  being  paid  ;  ”  so, 
if  a  son  died,  the  chance  was  di¬ 
minished  of  the  father  being  main¬ 
tained  in  his  poverty  and  old  age. 
— Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley. — The  fa¬ 
ther  has  no  interest  in  that.  The 
parish  is  bound  to  maintain  him, 
and  it  is  indifferent  to  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  maintained  by  the  parish 
or  by  his  son.  —  Mr.  Pollock  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  amount  of  main¬ 
tenance  which  a  parish  might  af¬ 
ford,  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
much  less  than  a  son  would  be  or¬ 
dered  to  pay.  Besides,  a  father 
might  have  a  claim  on  his  son, 
when  he  had  no  claim  on  the 
parish.  He  might  not  be  able  to 
shew  his  settlement  in  the  parish, 
to  which  he  applied  for  relief.  In 
that  case,  the  life  of  his  son  would 
be  of  importance  to  him,  as  af¬ 
fording  him  the  certainty  of  having 
a  comfortable  provision.  Here, 
then,  was  a  legal  interest,  though 
the  contingency  might  be  remote. 
— Lord  Tenterden  said,  that  the 
question  of  maintenance  was  not  a 
question  between  the  father  and 
son,  but  between  the  son  and  the 
parish.  —  Mr.  Pollock  read  the 
words  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth, 
and  submitted,  that  the  mainten¬ 
ance,  which  a  magistrate  might 
order  a  son  to  afford  to  his  father, 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  relief 


for  which  he  might  apply  to  the 
parish.  The  learned  counsel  con¬ 
cluded  by  submitting  to  the  Court, 
that  the  word  “  interest/’  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  pecuniary  interest,  but 
might  be  taken  to  mean  legal  in¬ 
terest  also  ;  and  that  clause  which 
allowed  the  insured  to  recover  to 
“  the  amount  or  value  ”  of  his  in¬ 
terest,  showed  that  the  law  would 
recognize  an  interest  of  any  kind, 
provided  a  value  could  be  set  upon 
it.  —  Lord  Tenterden.— -I  retain 
the  opinion  which  I  entertained  at 
the  trial,  and  can  add  nothing  to 
what  I  have  already  said. — Mr. 
Justice  Bay  ley — The  third  section 
says,  that  “  no  greater  sum  shall 
be  recovered  or  received  from  the 
insurer  or  insurers  than  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  interest  of  the  in¬ 
sured  in  the  life  or  lives.’’  Now, 
what  is  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  interest  of  the  party  insuring 
in  this  case  ?  Not  one  farthing, 
certainly.  As  to  what  had  been 
said  about  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  a  father  had  effected  an 
insurance  on  the  life  of  his  son, 
this  observation  occurred  : — If  a 
father,  wishing  to  give  his  son 
some  property  to  dispose  of,  made 
an  insurance  on  his  son’s  life,  not 
for  his  (the  father’s)  own  benefit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  his  doing 
so ;  but  that  was  a  transaction 
quite  different  from  the  present  ; 
and  if  the  notion  prevailed  that 
such  an  insurance  as  the  one  in 
question  was  valid,  the  sooner  it 
was  corrected  the  better.  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale  and  Mr.  Justice 
James  Parke  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  same  effect.—  Rule 
refused. 

8.  Secondaries’  Office. — 
Libel.  —  Clements  v.  Flanagan, 
Esq.— This  was  a  writ  of  inquiry 
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for  the  assessment  of  damages  for 
a  libel,  the  defendant  having  al¬ 
lowed  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  plaintiff’ 
was  the  keeper  of  a  respectable 
academy  at  Stoke  Newington,  and 
the  defendant  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar.  A  tradesman, 
named  Homan,  had  placed  his  two 
sons  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Cle¬ 
ments;  and,  a  dispute  having 
arisen  between  Mr.  Homan  and 
Mr.  Clements,  the  former  took 
away  his  sons  from  the  school, 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  notice. 
An  action  was  brought  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace  Court,  for  a  quarter’s  charges 
of  tuition,  and  the  defendant  was 
the  counsel  appointed  to  resist  the 
demand.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
to  produce  matter  to  sustain  the 
refusal,  and  Mr.  Clements  was 
accordingly  charged  with  cruelty. 
Mr.  Flanagan  was,  no  doubt, 
justified  in  acting  up  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  by  endeavouring  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  charge,  and  by  making 
such  comments  as  appeared  to  him 
to  be  necessary  to  the  case,  how¬ 
ever  injurious  they  might  be  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
But  the  walls  of  the  Court  were 
the  limits  of  the  Bar  :  and  for  words 
uttered  without  those  walls,  all  were 
equally  liable.  The  libel  was  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Times  newspaper  of 
the  2nd  of  November,  and  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  the  report  of  the  case 
in  the  Palace  Court.  The  report 
was  supplied  to  that  journal  by 
Mr.  Flanagan,  and  contained  a 
series  of  charges  against  Mr.  Cle¬ 
ments,  stating,  that  Mr.  Clements 
had  acted  with  inhumanity  to  the 
boys  under  his  care,  that  he  pun¬ 
ished  them  for  slight  offences; 
&c.,  and  a  glowing  description  was 
given  in  Mr.  Flanagan’s  speech  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  system,  and 
an  appeal  made  to  the  fathers  of 


families,  calculated  to  excite  strong 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Clements. 
The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
50/.  damages. 

9.  Accident  at  Sunderland. 
— On  the  night  of  the  yth,  the 
Durham  packet,  which  was  lying 
laden  ready  for  sea,  broke  from 
her  moorings,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  fresh  which  was  running 
rapidly  down  the  harbour.  The 
ship  was  hurried  against  the  next 
tier  of  vessels,  which  were  at  once 
driven  from  their  moorings  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  every  ship  which 
was  afloat  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wear,  below  the  Ferry-boat  land¬ 
ing  tier,  was  drifting  towards  the 
sea.  The  vessels,  however,  stop¬ 
ped  near  Hardcastle  slip,  and 
formed  a  complete  dam  across  the 
river  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  water  rose 
several  feet.  At  last,  a  sloop,  si¬ 
tuated  about  the  centre  of  the 
fleet,  was  forced  out  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  violence  of  the  flood,  and 
immediately  the  whole  of  the  ships 
drifted  to  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  where  they  grounded,  the  tide 
being  out.  Great  damage  was  done : 
at  least  from  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  ships  suffered  more  or  less,  some 
having  been  dismasted,  others 
having  lost  their  bowsprits,  some 
being  in  a  state  of  complete  wreck, 
and  six  or  eight  sunk.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  a  ship 
which  was  building  was  washed  off’ 
the  stocks,  or  rather,  her  supporters 
were  washed  from  under  her.  The 
damage,  however,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  was  entirely  amongst  the  ships 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  th§ 
river. 

9.  French  Matrimonial 
Agency-business.  —  Before  the 
Court  of  Correctional  Police,  was 
tried  Madame  Houdard,  the  pro- 
prietrix  of  a  celebrated,  agency- 
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office  for  marriages,  which  she  had 
lately  established  in  Paris,  out- 
rivalling  several  others  of  the  same 
class.  She  has  for  some  time  been 
offering  to  gentlemen,  tired  of 
celibacy,  companions  forlife — ladies 
of  known  discretion  and  high  re¬ 
spectability,  gifted  in  a  moral 
light  wit'll  the  most  desirable 
qualities,  and  endowed  with  mar¬ 
riage  portions  of  from  100,000 
to  500,000  francs,  To  believe 
her  own  account,  she  had  brought 
about  some  of  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  and  advantageous  matri- 
menial  engagements.  In  order  to 
obtain  her  favour,  and  a  place  in 
her  report,  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  subscriber  to  her 
list  for  three  months.  By  virtue 
of  this  subscription,  entered  upon 
beautiful  rose-paper,  and  a  payment 
of  seventy-two  francs,  Madame 
Houdard  engaged  to  exhibit  to  the 
subscriber,  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  all  the  young  ladies  whose 
hands,  hearts,  and  fortunes  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  at  her  disposal.  Her  occu¬ 
pation  was,  however,  interrupted 
by  a  disappointed  wine-merchant, 
who  preferred  a  complaint  against 
Madame,  charging  her  with 
swindling.  The  complainant  will 
be  better  understood  in  his  own 
words  :  —“I  applied  to  Madame  to 
procure  me  a  wife  ;  she  immedi¬ 
ately  said  to  me  c  Ah  mon  Dieu, 
Monsieur  Lazard,  yon  have  just 
come  in  time  ;  I  have  just  what 
will  suit  you.  There  is  now  at  my 
disposal  a  most  lovely  creature,  a 
sweet  young  widow,  who  has  late¬ 
ly  buried  her  husband.  She  is  re¬ 
lated  to  an  eminent  counsellor,  and 
is  everv  tiling  a  man  can  wish  for. 
As  to  her  fortune,  cesi  superhe  ! 
cest  magnijlque !  150,000  to 

200,000  francs,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  property.’  I  immediately 
said;  I  should  wish  to  have  all  the 


particulars  and  terms.  Madame 
told  me,  that  the  first  step  was  to 
become  a  subscriber,  and  pay  seven¬ 
ty-two  francs.  This  I  complied  with, 
but  after  waiting  anxiously  for  some 
time,  nothing  was  effected,  and  I 
was  told,  that  a  great  deal  of  deli¬ 
cacy  was  to  be  observed  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  a  happy  issue. 
At  last  I  was  invited  to  dinner, 
where  the  gay  widow  was  expected 
to  make  one  of  the  party.  I  went 
at  the  hour  appointed,  having  taken 
care  to  dress  in  the  best  style. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the 
office,  a  young  female,  elegantly 
attired,  made  her  app  earance  and 
joined  the  dinner  party.  I  subse¬ 
quently  discovered  that  this  rich 
widow,— this  niece  of  a  counsellor 
as  she  was  described  to  me,  was 
no  other  than  Madame  Alde- 
goude,  a  seamstress,  and  something 
worse.  I  soon  had  little  doubt 
that  Madame  Aldegoude  made  a 
livelihood  by  lending  her  services 
on  these  occasions ;  but  wishing  to 
see  how  far  the  farce  would  be 
carried,  I  pretended  to  be  anxious 
to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 
She  made  a  thousand  excuses,  and 
hesitated  a  great  deal ;  and  I  at 
last  received  a  letter,  which  gave 
me  to  understand,  in  very  plain 
terms,  that  my  visits  would  not  be 
acceptable  after  that  period— -that 
the  counsellor,  her  uncle,  wished 
to  marry  his  niece  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  treasury.”— Mademoiselle 
Bonhomme,  formerly  servant  to  the 
accused,  was  called  as  a  witness,  by 
the  complainant.  She  stated,  that, 
while  she  was  in  Madame  Houdard’s 
service,  she  saw  several  gentlemen 
come  to  the  house  in  order  to  get 
wives,  and  whatever  gentleman 
came,  the  same  lady  was  presented 
to  him,  and  that  lady  was  Madame 
Aldegoude.  When  two  or  three 
gentlemen  happened  to  come  at 
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the  same  time,  Madame  Alde- 
goude,  after  seeing  one,  made  some 
excuse,  and  retired  to  another 
room,  where  Madame  Houdard 
introduced  her  to  another  candi¬ 
date.  When  the  gentlemen  went 
away,  these  ladies  amused  them¬ 
selves,  and  laughed  heartily  at 
their  expense,  observing  how  many 
more  fish  were  caught  in  their  net. 
— President. — Have  you  known 
any  other  person  complain  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  deceived  in  this  way  ? 
— Witness.  —  Oh,  several ;  and 
amongst  others,  a  tall  strapping 
serjeant -major  of  the  Royal  Guard. 
Madame  Houdard  said  to  him,  upon 
his  first  application,  a  Come,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  turn  about  ;  I  must  ex¬ 
amine  your  figure,  in  order  to  see 
if  you  will  match  the  lady  I  have 
in  my  eye  for  you/'  The  accused, 
on  being  called  on  for  her  defence, 
denied  the  charge  altogether,  de¬ 
claring,  that  she  had  effected  several 
marriages  amongst  persons  of  great 
distinction,  and  whose  names  she 
could  mention,  were  she  not  pre¬ 
vented  bv  motives  of  delicacy,  and 
by  regard  to  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her.  The  only  thing  that  hin¬ 
dered  the  complainant’s  marriage 
was  the  bad  account  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  of  his  character,  and  therefore 
she  was  not  surprised  at  his  wishing 
to  be  revenged.  With  respect  to 
her  servant,  it  was  the  complainant 
who  induced  her  to  quit  her  place, 
and  she  heard  that  he  had  since 
been  taking  particular  care  of  her. 
The  Court,  after  some  considera¬ 
tion,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
facts  did  not  amount  to  swindling, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
405th  article  of  the  Code,  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  accused. 

10.  Mansion  House. — Spirit¬ 
uous  Liquors.  —  Mary  Palmer, 
a  young  woman  of  genteel  appear¬ 
ance,  and  extremely  well  dressed, 


was  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
under  the  following  circumstances: 
—  On  Sunday  morning,  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  another  voung  woman, 
accompanied  by  two  men,  began 
to  sing  a  glee,  in  Coleman-street, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  voices  ; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  had  often 
expressed  their  aversion  to  such 
serenading,  one  of  the  officers  went 
up  to  the  “  chanters/’  and  request¬ 
ed  that  they  would  not  persevere 
in  breaking  the  rest  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  As  soon  as  the  glee  was 
finished,  all  departed  except  the 
defendant,  who  thought  herself 
bound  to  make  amends  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  other  performers,  and 
screamed  as  loud  as  she  could,  so 
that  several  persons  left  their  beds, 
and  threw  up  the  windows  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause  of  such  horrible 
noise.  The  officer’s  advice  and 
threats  were  equally  ineffectual, 
and  he  wTas  obliged  to  take  the 
girl  into  custody,  and  lodge  her 
in  the  watch-house.  So  far  the 
matter  was  comical ;  but,  in 
the  strong-room  of  the  watch- 
house,  the  unfortunate  creature  was 
very  near  bringing  it  to  a  tragic 
termination.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  been  drinking  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  moment  she 
was  introduced  to  her  prison,  she 
became  exceedingly  dejected,  and 
looked  broken-hearted.  Soon  after 
she  was  locked  up,  the  watch-house¬ 
keeper  heard  an  unusual  noise 
issue  from  the  room  in  which  she 
was  confined,  and  on  entering, 
found  that  thedefendanthad  pulled 
her  shawl  tight  round  her  neck, 
was  stretched  on  the  ground,  and 
had  that  sort  of  rattling  in  the 
throat  which,  in  cases  of  vio¬ 
lence,  often  precedes  death.  A. 
few  moments  would  have  de¬ 
spatched  her  for  ever,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  she  was  re- 
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stored.  Upon  recovering,  she  said 
she  had  drank  so  much  gin,  that 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  destroy  herself,  and  that,  if  more 
ready  means  had  presented  them¬ 
selves,  she  would  have  preferred 
them. — The  Lord  Mayor  believed, 
that  the  madness  with  which  the 
unfortunate  girl  had  been  seized, 
sprung  from  that  beverage  which  is 
falsely  considered  a  relief  from 
trouble.  In  her  case,  the  gin  had 
made  her  troubles  too  severe  to  be 
borne.  It  was  stated  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  who  attended  on 
other  business,  that,  since  gin 
had  become  cheap,  suicides  had 
increased,  and  that  several  parts 
of  the  town  presented  scenes 
strongly  resembling  Hogarth’s  cele¬ 
brated  picture  of  iC  Gin  Lane,” 
which  was  by  no  means  an  exag¬ 
gerated  representation. — The  de¬ 
fendant  expressed  sorrow  for  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  attempt  upon  her 
life,  and  said,  that  the  gin  had 
made  her  such  a  wretch  that  she 
knew  not  what  she  did  ;  she  really 
believed  that  it  was  made  cheap 
to  get  rid  of  the  poor. — The  Lord 
Mayor  advised  her  to  abstain  from 
such  dreadful  excesses,  and  having 
received  a  solemn  assurance  to  that 
effect,  dismissed  her. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Mary 
Mumford,  a  woman  who  vends  poul¬ 
try  about  the  streets.  She  had  gone 
into  a  public-house  and  drank  a  glass 
of  beer  by  way  of  a  cooler.  She  then 
began  to  be  very  kind  to  the  land¬ 
lady’s  son,  and  upon  being  desired 
to  walk  out,  she  Hung  the  beer- 
glass  at  the  landlady,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  drive  out  every  body  and 
take  possession  of  the  premises  her¬ 
self,  as  she  had  a  fancy  for  a  public- 
house.  The  police,  however,  se¬ 
cured  her.  It  was  in  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  she  would  go  on  foot  to 
the  Compter.  She  swore  she  had 


been  drinking  gin,  and  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  officer 
was  obliged  to  treat  her  to  a  coach.— 
The  defendant  said,  she  accidentally 
drank  a  little  too  much  gin,  and 
she  did  not  exactly  know  what  she 
did  afterwards.  She  was  willing  to 
pay  a  shilling  for  the  glass  she  had 
broken,  but  she  denied  that  she 
flung!:  it  at  the  landladv,  or  that 
she  intended  to  seize  upon  the 
house. — The  Lord  Mayor  after  re¬ 
marking  on  the  various  operations 
of  gin  on  different  persons,  told  the 
defendant,  that,  as  she  chose  to 
break  the  glass,  she  must  pay  the 
full  price  of  it,  and  as  she  would 
not  condescend  to  walk  she  must 
pay  for  her  coach. — Defendant.— 
No;  I’ll  pay  nothing  but  a  shilling, 
or  I  shall  have  no  money  to  go  to 
market  with. — The  Lord  Mayor. — 
Very  well,  we  shall  see  whether 
you  like  the  cage.  At  the  name 
of  this  place  of  confinement  the 
woman’s  countenance  fell. —  She 
thought,  she  said,  that  the  money 
could  not  be  recovered  except  an 
action  was  brought  against  her. 
— The  Lord  Mayor  told  her  the 
action  wras  brought  against  her, 
and  decided  against  her  too ;  upon 
which  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
paid  the  money. 

11.  Poon  Laws.  —  William 
Rolph  and  Joseph  Collis,  two  la¬ 
bourers,  appeared  to  prefer  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  overseer  of  the 
parish  of  Writtle,  in  Essex,  for 
refusing  to  make  up  their  wages  to 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  their  families.  The  com¬ 
plainants,  who  appeared  to  be 
strong,  able-bodied  men,  stated,  that 
they  were  employed  in  hoeing 
beans  for  Mr.  Isaac  Humphry,  a 
farmer,  at  Writtle,  who,  though 
they  worked  very  hard,  would  not 
give  them  more  than  Is.  a-day,  or 
when  he  set  them  a  job,  did  it  on 
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such  low  terms  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  they  could  earn  more,  observ¬ 
ing.  if  they  complained,  “  There 
is  the  job,  if  you  like  to  do  it :  if 
you  don’t,  leave  it.”  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phry  being  a  parishioner,  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  do  the  work 
at  his  price,  and  then  apply  to  the 
overseer  for  7 's.  or  8^.  each  on  the 
Saturday  night.  Latterly,  the 
overseer  had  refused  to  give  them 
any  thing. — The  overseer  said,  th  at, 
as  the  paupers  had  five  children 
each,  he  was  well  aware  they  could 
not  support  themselves  upon  l.v. 
a-day  ;  but  his  intention  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  complainants  to  come  to 
the  Bench  was,  that  he  might  be 
advised  how  to  proceed  as  regarded 
Mr.  Humphry.  Farmers,  he  said, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  paid  good 
wages  for  their  work  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  so  that  able-bodied 
labourers  were  enabled  to  support 
their  families  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  parish ;  but  Mr. 
Humphry  deviated  from  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  would  not  give  his  la¬ 
bourers  above  one-lialf  the  sum 
paid  by  his  neighbours.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  his  workmen  were 
compelled  to  have  a  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  parish,  some  of  them 
as  much  as  8-y.  a  week ;  and  when 
Mr.  Humphry  was  remonstrated 
with  upon  the  subject,  he  threaten¬ 
ed  to  turn  off  all  his  labourers  who 
belong  to  the  parish  of  Writtle, 
and  take  others  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish  of  Blackmore. — The 
Bench  said,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  cases  which  illustrated  the 
abuses  of  the  present  Poor-laws, 
and  to  which  a  great  part  of  the 
degradation,  misery,  and  pauper¬ 
ism  of  the  peasantry  was  to  be  at¬ 
tributed.  As  regarded  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phry,  they  advised  the  overseer  to 
rate  him  20/.  or  30/.  a  year  more 
than  those  who  paid  good  wages ; 


and  they  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  the  overseer  would  be  able  to 
justify  this  proceeding  in  case  of 
an  appeal,  because,  as  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phry  got  his  farm  cultivated  for 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  less  than 
the  other  parishioners,  it  would 
be  so  much  more  profitable  to  him, 
and  the  rates  ought  to  be  assessed 
in  proportion  to  the  profit  made. 

Bow-street. — Swindling. — 
Yesterday,  an  elderly  man,  named 
Benjamin  Ridgeway,  was  brought 
in  custody  before  Sir  R.  Birnie  and 
Mr.  Minshull,  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  defrauded  Mr.  Blamire,  a  so¬ 
licitor,  residing  in  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  of  a  sovereign. — Mr.  Bla- 
mire  stated,  that  he  received  a  let¬ 
ter,  a  few  days  ago,  from  Mr.  Sal- 
keld,  a  solicitor  residing  at  Home- 
hill,  near  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland, 
enclosing  a  communication  which 
that  gentleman  had  received  from  a 
person,  who  signed  himself  “Jo¬ 
seph  Adey,  of  No.  16,  Houndsditch, 
London,”  stating,  that,  on  payment 
of  a  sovereign,  the  undersigned 
would  communicate  something  to 
his  (Mr.  Salkeld’s)  advantage. 
Mr.  Salkeld  accordingly  wrote  to 
Mr.  Blamire,  requesting  he  would 
communicate  with  the  party  whose 
letter  he  enclosed,  and  pay  him 
the  sovereign,  if  the  promised  com¬ 
munication  should  be  worth  the 
money.  Accordingly,  he  (Mr. 
Blamire)  wrote  to  Mr.  Adey,  say¬ 
ing,  that,  if  he  communicated  any 
thing  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Salkeld, 
he  should  receive  the  2 Os.,  but  the 
money  must  be  returned,  if  the 
communication  should  not  turn 
out  as  represented.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  o’clock  that  morning,  the 
prisoner  called  at  his  house  in  Nor¬ 
folk-street,  and  told  him,  that  he 
came  from  Mr.  Adey,  and  was 
willing,  upon  payment  of  a  sove¬ 
reign,  to  give  him  the  information 
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relating  to  Mr.  Salkeld.  He  told 
the  prisoner  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  sovereign,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  returned,  if  the 
information  should  not  prove  of 
advantage  to  Mr.  Salkeld.  He 
then  handed  the  prisoner  a  so¬ 
vereign,  and  in  return  received 
three  letters,  referring  Mr.  Salkeld 
to  persons  of  the  same  name,  who 
had  left  money  in  the  funds,  which 
had  not  been  claimed.  Upon  look¬ 
ing  at  the  names  which  were  fur¬ 
nished,  he  (Mr.  Blamire)  at  once 
knew  that  no  connection  had  ever 
subsisted  between  the  parties  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Salkeld ;  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  Mr.  Adey  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  swindler,  he  demanded  back 
his  sovereign :  but  the  prisoner 
said,  he  could  not  refund  the  money, 
unless  by  direction  of  his  master  ; 
he  then  produced  a  receipt  for  the 
sovereign,  which  was  signed 
<c  Joseph  Adey.”  He  (Mr.  Bla¬ 
mire)  deeming  the  transaction 
fraudulent,  sent  for  a  police  con¬ 
stable,  and  gave  the  prisoner  into 
custody.-— -Richard  Morris,  a  police 
constable,  stated,  that  he  searched 
the  prisoner,  and  found  two  sove¬ 
reigns  upon  his  person.  The  pri¬ 
soner’s  master,  who  wore  the  dress  of 
a  Quaker,  and  who  had  appeared 
before  the  City  magistrates,  under 
circumstances  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion,  came  forward  on  behalf  of 
his  servant,  desiring  to  know  upon 
what  charge  and  by  whose  author¬ 
ity  he  had  been  detained. — Sir 
R.  Birnie.— -Oh  !  You  are  the  Mr. 
Adey  to  whom  so  many  persons, 
and  myself  amongst  the  number, 
have  been  indebted  for  such  valu¬ 
able  information,  are  you  not  ? 
— Adey.-— I  have  come  forward  on 
behalf  of  my  servant  ;  but  if  you 
have  any  charge  against  me,  here 
I  am.— -Sir  R.  Birnie.*— You  are 
charged,  in  conjunction  with  your 


servant,  with  having  swindled  this 
gentleman  (Mr.  Blamire)  out  of 
a  sovereign,  under  pretence  of 
furnishing  a  Mr.  Salkeld  with  in¬ 
formation  which  turns  out  to  be 
false. — Adey. — I  have  lived  for 
twenty-five  years  and  upwards  in 
Houndsditch,  and  if  I  was  a  swind¬ 
ler,  I  could  not  have  preserved  my 
character  so  long. — Sir  R.  Birnie. 
— Then  you  admit  having  empow¬ 
ered  your  agent  to  receive  the 
money  in  your  name. — Adey— I 
do.  I  have  carried  on  transactions 
of  a  similar  description  for  years, 
and  although  1  have  met  with  per¬ 
sons  who  were  ungrateful  enough 
to  demand  back  the  fee  which  I 
require  for  my  trouble,  I  have 
always  maintained  my  point,  and 
I  mean  still  to  maintain  it.  If  this 
gentleman  has  any  demand  against 
me,  he  knows  my  address,  and  the 
law  is  open  to  him.  I  insist  that 
this  is  not  the  right  place  to  try  the 
question.  —  Sir  R.  Birnie.  —  We 
will  see  that  presently.  Let  the 
police  constable,  who  took  this  fel¬ 
low’s  servant  into  custody,  stand 
forward,  and  produce  the  money  he 
found  upon  him.  The  constable 
accordingly  produced  two  sover¬ 
eigns  and  some  halfpence,  and  by 
direction  of  the  magistrate,  he 
handed  one  of  the  sovereigns  to 
Mr.  Blamire.— Adey  said,  he  had 
not  the  least  objection  that  his  ser¬ 
vant  should  tell  where  and  from 
whom  he  got  the  other.  Ridge¬ 
way,  looking  significantly  at  his 
master,  said,  he  forgot  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  paid  him  the 
sovereign,  but  that  he  lived  at  No. 
9,  Suffolk-place,  Pall-mall. — An 
officer  was  immediately  despatched 
to  that  address,  with  directions  to 
request  that  the  party,  who  had 
paid  the  money,  would  come  for¬ 
ward  and  state  the  pretence  under 
which  it  had  been  obtained.  The 
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Magistrates  then  consulted  as  to 
whether  they  had  power  to  hold 
the  prisoner  to  bail  for  the  fraud. 
Sir  R.  Birnie  said,  there  rwas 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  a 
gross  system  of  fraud  and  impo¬ 
sition  had  been  carried  on  for 
years  by  the  defendant  Adey. 
Upwards  of  fifty  letters  had  been 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject 
by  persons  who  had  been  swindled 
out  of  their  money. —  Adey. — I 
wonder,  then,  that  you,  as  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  have  not  taken  an  earlier 
notice  of  me.  I  am  always  to  be 
found,  and  every  body  knows  there 
is  law  enough  in  England  to  reach 
every  species  of  offence.  If  I  had 
done  wrong,  t  should  have  been 
punished  long  ago. — Sir  R.  Birnie. 
— You  are  a  clever  fellow,  and 
manage  to  keep  within  the  law  ; 
but  take  care,  Mr.  Adey,  for  I 
am  determined  to  have  my  eye 
upon  you. — Adey. — So  you  may; 
you  cannot  say  that  you  ever  lost 
a  sovereign  by  me  yet.— Sir  R. 
Birnie — No  ;  but  you  tried  hard 
for  it,  by  sending  me  one  of  your 
swindling  letters.— Adey. — If  I 
did,  I  dare  say  I  could  have  told 
you  something  worth  your  notice. 
— SirR.  Birnie.— Notyou,  indeed ; 
and  I’ll  tell  you  candidly,  I  never 
had  a  relation  so  rich  as  I  am  my¬ 
self  ;  therefore  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  throw  away  your  in¬ 
formation  upon  me. — Adey. — If 
that’s  the  case,  sir  Richard,  your 
name  shall  be  scratched  from  my 
books,  whenever  I  have  your  per¬ 
mission  to  go  home. — The  officer, 
on  his  return,  whispered  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  to  sir  R.  Birnie, 
who  exclaimed  aloud,  u  What ! 
Mr.  Doherty,  the  solicitor-general 
for  Ireland?”  Officer. — Yes,  sir. 
— Sir  R.  Birnie. — Why,  you  pitch 
your  game  high  indeed ;  so  you 
have  obtained  the  other  sovereign 


from  the  Irish  solicitor-general  ? — 
Adey. — I  did,  and  that  I  think  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  my  transac¬ 
tions  are  fair  and  above-board.  I 
should  indeed  be  a  hardy  swindler 
to  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  soli¬ 
citor-general.' — Sir  R.  Birnie. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Doherty,  and  1  dare  say 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
upon  what  pretence  he  parted  with 
his  money.  He  certainly  could 
have  known  nothing  of  your  cha¬ 
racter,  Adey. — Mr.  Adey  (coolly). 
— Perhaps  not,  sir  Richard. — Sir 
R.  Birnie  regretted  that  the  case 
was  not  sufficiently  made  out  to 
support  a  charge  of  fraud. 

12.  Attempt  to  Murder  a 
Magistrate. — On  the  night  of 
the  12th,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
murder  George  Wheiklon,  esq.  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  residing  at  his  seat,  Cotton- 
hall,  in  the  parish  of  Alton,  in 
that  county.  Mr.  Wheildon  had 
been  sitting  in  his  study,  which  is 
on  the  ground-floor,  writing,  until 
half-past  twelve  o’clock,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  was  sitting  there, 
he  several  times  heard  the  sound, 
as  he  supposed,  of  footsteps,  which 
he  imagined  were  those  of  some 
of  the  domestics  within  the  house, 
and  before  he  went  up-stairs,  he 
searched  the  rooms  and  passages 
below,  but  could  discover  no  one 
stirring,  and  concluded  that  fancy 
had  misled  him.  The  window  of  his 
dressing-room  fronts  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  has  no  shutters  ;  and  he 
had  placed  his  candle  on  the  table, 
and  was  admiring  the  beauty  of 
the  night  from  the  window,  when 
a  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  the  glass 
of  the  dressing-room  casement 
was  clashed  to  atoms,  and  Mr. 
Wheildon  felt  himself  severely 
wounded  in  the  face  and  neck. 
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The  whole  family  were  alarmed 
immediately,  and  the  servants  of 
the  house  armed  themselves  and 
went  off  in  different  directions  in 
pursuit  of  the  authors  of  this  dia¬ 
bolical  attempt,  but  no  trace  could 
then  be  obtained  of  them.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  was  in  a 
state  of  strong  excitement  the  next 
morning,  and  Mr.  Wheildon  caused 
hand-bills  to  be  published,  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  of  200/.  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  offender  or  offenders, 
and  promising  that  every  exertion 
should  be  used  to  obtain  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  pardon  for  any  accomplice 
who  would  come  forward  and  im¬ 
peach  his  companions  in  the  crime. 
A  gentleman,  residing  near  Mr. 
Wheildon’s  estate,  came  at  once  to 
London,  and  applied  to  sir  Richard 
Birnie  for  the  assistance  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  officer.  Taunton,  the 
senior  principal  officer,  was  sent 
down  ;  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  upon 
the  circumstances  being  laid  before 
him,  caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued,  offering  his  majesty’s  par¬ 
don  to  any  accomplice  (except  the 
party  who  actually  fired  the  gun), 
and  a  further  reward  of  200/.  on 
conviction  of  any  one  person  con¬ 
cerned.  The  garden  and  grounds 
near  the  mansion  were  carefully 
examined,  and  the  marks  of  foot¬ 
steps  were  discovered  in  the  mould, 
and  on  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  close 
to  the  window  of  the  parlour  in 
which  Mr.  Wheildon  was  sitting 
on  the  night  of  the  attack.  The 
marks  in  the  mould  were  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  show  clearly 
that  two  men  at  least  had  been 
waiting  about  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  ground  was  trampled 
deeply,  as  if  by  persons  standing 
in  one  spot  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 
The  footsteps  were  traced  from 
thence  over  a  hedge  and  railing, 
&nd  across  a  field,  which  termi¬ 


nated  at  a  row  of  palings,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  garden  of  a  small  public- 
house,  called  the  Star,  kept  by  a 
man  named  Joseph  Ratcliffe.  Sus¬ 
picion  at  once  fell  upon  him,  as  he 
had  been  several  times  convicted 
before  Mr.  Wheildon,  for  offences 
against  the  tenor  of  his  license, 
and  had  been  heard,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  well-known  poacher, 
and  frequenter  of  his  public-house, 
named  Joseph  Harris,  to  threaten 
to  be  revenged  upon  that  gentle¬ 
man.  These  men  were  taken 
into  custody  by  Taunton  and  the 
local  constables  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  last,  and  conveyed  before  a 
bench  of  magistrates  assembled  at 
Cheadle,  five  miles  from  Cotton- 
hall,  where  they  underwent  a  very 
long  examination.  It  was  there 
proved  by  a  number  of  witnesses, 
that  both  these  men  had  been 
heard  repeatedly  to  declare,  that 
they  would  do  for  Mr.  Wheildon 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It 
was  proved  also,  that  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of 
May,  the  prisoner  Harris  took  a 
gun  to  Ratcliffe’s  house,  and  re¬ 
mained  thereuntil  half-past  eleven 
at  night,  when  the  other  cus¬ 
tomers  being  gone,  they  closed  the 
house  and  went  out  together,  and 
were  seen  to  leap  the  palings  and 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wheildon’s  house,  which  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  A 
pair  of  half-boots,  belonging  to 
Ratcliffe,  which  had  been  found  in 
his  house,  were  produced;  and  it 
was  sworn  by  several  witnesses 
that  they  had  been  applied  to  the 
marks  of  the  footsteps  of  one  of 
the  persons  who  must  have  been 
in  Mr.  Wheildon’s  grounds,  and 
that  they  exactly  corresponded  in 
size  with  those  marks.  A  pair  of 
thick  shoes  belonging  to  Harris 
were  also  produced,  and  sworn  to 
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have  fitted  the  other  foot-marks 
with  perfect  exactness.  —  They 
were  committed  for  trial. 

16.  Escape  of  Convicts 
from  Limerick  Gaol. — Nine 
female  convicts,  all  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  seven  years’  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  for  whose  removal  to 
Cork  an  order  was  hourly  ex¬ 
pected,  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape  from  the  city  gaol, 
without  creating  any  alarm,  or 
awakening  the  suspicion  of  the 
keepers.  They  had  been,  some 
days  before,  secretly  provided 
with  a  file  and  aquafortis,  and  a 
short  iron  bar  or  poker,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  liberation.  Two 
men  from  the  outside  scaled  the 
prison  walls,  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  and  by 
means  of  a  ladder  used  by  work¬ 
men  in  repairs  of  the  gaol,  gained 
an  easy  access  to  the  women’s 
ward.  This  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  much  difficulty. 
Then  came  the  trial  of  ingenuity, 
for  the  locks  of  a  range  of  cells 
were  to  be  forced,  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
prison,  or  breaking  the  silence 
which  hung  over  the  building. 
The  prisoners  had  frequently  in¬ 
dulged  in  singing  and  noisy  vo¬ 
ciferations  after  nightfall ;  which 
amusement  they  enjoyed  with 
more  than  ordinary  spirit  on  this 
occasion,  and  without  exciting 
any  particular  notice.  Meantime 
the  iron  fastenings  were  assailed 
by  the  burglars  with  extraordinary 
success  ;  the  continued  knocking 
was  heard  in  the  adjacent  ward, 
but  the  sound  of  their  operations 
was  so  drowned  in  the  melody  of 
the  accompanying  voices  as  not 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  gaol  go¬ 
vernor  or  his  assistants.  The  locks 
soon  gave  way  before  repeated  ef¬ 
forts.  The  nine  females,  with  an 


infant,  then  descended.  The  lad¬ 
der  was  again  in  request.  One 
after  the  other  rapidly  mounted 
the  wall  which  confines  the  ward, 
and  sat  perched  in  a  row  on  the 
summit,  while  the  ladder  was 
drawn  over  and  laid  down  against 
the  other  side,  by  which  they  de¬ 
scended  in  perfect  silence.  They 
traversed  a  short  yard,  where  the 
same  feat  was  accomplished  at  the 
second  barrier,  ancl  with  equal 
success.  The  third  and  outer 
wall  was  carried  by  a  similar  coup 
de  main  without  the  slightest  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  eleven  persons  made 
their  escape  into  the  street,  unno¬ 
ticed  by  any  of  the  persons  on  watch. 

17.  Hydrophobia. — An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  on  the  body  of  William 
Charles,  a  youth,  who  died  of 
hydrophobia. 

Thomas  Keeves,  of  No.  16, 
Salisbury  -  street,  Lock’s  -  fields, 
Bermondsey,  coal- dealer,  deposed, 
that  the  deceased  had  been  in  his 
employment  for  four  months  and  a 
fortnight,  and  left  his  service  in 
February  last.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas-day  he  seemed  as  if  he 
was  intoxicated  :  he  had  a  little 
wiry-haired  terrier  under  his  arm  ; 
which  he  said  he  intended  to 
keep,  and  fastened  up  in  a  shed 
behind  the  house.  On  the  same 
night  witness  heard  the  dog  bark, 
and  on  going  out,  found  that  he 
had  gnawed  the  door  very  much. 
He  called  the  deceased,  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  take  the  animal  away, 
or  fasten  him  up  with  a  cord, 
otherwise  he  would  do  some  mis¬ 
chief.  Deceased  replied,  that  he 
would  very  soon  quiet  him,  and 
went  to  the  shed.  Lie  returned  in 
three  or  four  minutes,  crying,  and 
said  the  dog  had  bitten  him  in  the 
hand,  which  was  bleeding.  Wit¬ 
ness  then  went  to  the  shed,  deter- 
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mined  to  drive  the  dog  away  from 
his  premises,  and  took  a  broom 
for  that  purpose.  The  animal  bit 
the  broom  in  a  ferocious  manner, 
and  acted  otherwise  very  fu¬ 
riously.  Witness  and  his  father 
subsequently  drove  the  dog  out  of 
the  yard  with  a  shovel,  and  never 
saw  it  afterwards.  The  deceased, 
after  he  was  bitten,  washed  his 
hand  in  some  warm  water,  and 
appeared  to  think  no  more  of  the 
accident.  Witness  did  not  at  that 
time  imagine  that  the  dog  was  in¬ 
fected  with  any  disease.  The 
deceased  informed  witness,  that 
about  live  or  six  weeks  before 
Christmas,  whilst  delivering  coals, 
he  had  been  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a 
dog,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Kette- 
ridge,  residing  in  Lock’s-fields. 
The  bite  was  not  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,  and  witness  did  not  hear 
the  deceased  complain  of  it.  The 
dog  was  now  living,  and  had  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  madness. 
Mr.  Ketteridge  had  no  other  dog 
in  his  possession. — -Mrs.  Owen, 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  King- 
street,  Borough,  stated,  that  the 
deceased  came  into  their  service 
a  week  after  leaving  Mr.  Keeves. 
On  Wednesday  morning  last,  the 
deceased  complained  of  great  pain 
in  his  arm,  and  he  thought  he 
had  the  rheumatism.  For  the 
last  month  he  had  been  very 
poorly,  and  appeared  constantly 
drowsy,  and  was  incapable  of 
doing  his  business.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday  he  was  raving, 
and  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
children  in  the  house.  He  was 
then  conveyed  to  the  hospital. — 
Mr.  Leete,  assistant  to  Dr.  Roots, 
physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  stated,  that,  when  he  saw 
the  deceased  gii  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  last,  he  had  decided  symp¬ 
toms  of  hydrophobia,  refusing  all 


kinds  of  liquids,  and  suffering 
dreadfully  from  spasms  of  the 
muscles.  On  the  least  noise  in 
the  room,  or  any  thing  occurring 
to  agitate  him,  the  paroxysms  in¬ 
creased  in  violence.  He  was  then 
in  his  senses,  and  said  he  had  no 
recollection  of  having  been  bitten 
by  a  dog.  Dr.  Roots  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  one  of  hydrophobia, 
and  used  the  best  remedies  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the 
frightful  malady.  Amongst  the 
antidotes  administered  was  a  new 
discovery,  recently  imported  from 
South  America,  which  is  called 
Mikania  Guaco ,  and  which  had 
been  found  efficacious  there  as  an 
antidote  in  the  cases  of  persons 
who  had  been  bitten  by  venomous 
serpents.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  remedy  had  been  tried  in 
that  hospital. — A  Juror. — And  did 
it  produce  any  effect?  Witness. 
— Mery  considerable  effect.  It 
was  first  used  as  an  injection,  and 
operated  almost  immediately  as  a 
sedative.  The  boy  became  more 
tranquil,  and  by  twelve  o’clock 
the  same  night  he  swallowed  a 
portion  of  it.  The  symptoms, 
however,  returned,  and  continued, 
with  increased  violence,  until  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  he  died.  Be¬ 
fore  he  died,  he  became  raving 
mad,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed, 
seized  the  syringe  which  was 
charged  with  the  injection,  and 
discharged  it  over  the  attendants, 
and  afterwards  gathered  the  saliva 
from  his  lips  and  threw  it  upon  them. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict, 

“  That  the  deceased  died  of  hy¬ 
drophobia.” 

17.  Suicide  in  Paris. — An 
individual  committed  suicide  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  by  blowing 
out  his  brains  with  a  pistol,  which 
was  found  near  the  spot.  Among 
fourteen  letters  which  were  found 
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upon  him,  was  one  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Messciger  des 
Chambres,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  : — “  M.  Paul  Cheval- 
lier,  born  of  a  respectable  family, 
ex-inspector  in  chief  of  finance  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  yesterday  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  act  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  despair,  caused  by  poig¬ 
nant  sorrow,  occasioned  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter,  containing  me¬ 
lancholy  tidings  from  his  family. 
It  appears  by  the  honourable  cer¬ 
tificates  which  were  found  upon 
him,  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 
functions  which  were  confided  to 
him  in  his  native  country,  during 
the  space  of  twenty-three  years, 
with  zeal,  probity,  and  exactitude. 
Since  the  month  of  January  he 
was  seen  walking  every  day  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  and  at  a  later  hour  in  the 
Tuilleries,  and  in  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  promenades.  He  ap¬ 
peared  always  very  happy,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  good  state  of 
health.  He  was  very  affable  and 
polite,  and  was  much  esteemed  in 
the  society  which  he  frequented, 
and  also  by  his  protectors.  He 
had  good  friends  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  and  afterwards,  several  ad¬ 
vantageous,  but  sedentary  situa¬ 
tions  were  offered  to  him,  which 
he  did  not  accept,  preferring  some 
active  employment,  as  an  agent  or 
steward,  either  at  Paris  or  in  one 
of  the  provinces,  and  a  few  days 
since  he  was  a  candidate  for  such 
a  place,  and,  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  have  succeeded. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
deeply  regret  his  loss. — P.S. — 
The  editor  of  the  Message r  des 
Chambres  is  respectfully  requested 
to  insert  this  statement  in  his  jour¬ 


nal,  as  it  is  nothing  but  the  simple 
truth. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  respect,  your  very  humble 
servant, 

“Paul  Chevallieii.” 

20.  Eruption  of  Etna. — 
Letters  from  Palermo,  of  the  20th 
May,  gave  accounts  of  a  violent 
eruption  of  Etna.  Seven  differ¬ 
ent  openings  were  formed  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  several 
villages  have  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  atmosphere  at  Pa¬ 
lermo  was  so  completely  over¬ 
charged  during  two  days,  that 
objects  at  twenty-five  paces  dis¬ 
tance  could  scarcely  be  discerned. 
The  people,  fearing  an  earth¬ 
quake,  went  in  crowds  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  to  bring  out  the  image  of 
the  Saint,  but  were  dispersed  by 
the  magistracy.  The  cloud  of 
ashes  borne  away  by  a  hurricane, 
which  at  thetime  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  Mediterranean,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  several  vessels,  reached 
as  far  as  Rome.  It  carried  deso¬ 
lation  into  Calabria,  where  the 
olive-trees  suffered  severely.— 
French  Paper. 

Covent  Garden  Tiieathe. 
— Mr.  Fawcett,  the  comedian, 
took  his  leave  of  the  stage.  The 
tragedy  of  the  “  Gamester  ”  was 
followed  by  the  play  of  “  Charles 
the  Second,”  in  which  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett  sustained  his  old  character  of 
Captain  Copp.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  comedy,  Mr.  Fawcett  de¬ 
livered  the  following  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  : — “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
— The  moment  has  arrived  when 
it  requires  me  to  have  strong 
nerves  not  to  run  into  one  of  two 
extremes.  Should  I  now  affect 
apathy,  it  would  be  in  bad  taste  ; 
and  did  I  give  way  to  maudlin 
sensibility,  it  would  be  ridiculous. 
Partial  friends  have  asked  me  whv 
1  quit  the  stage  ?  Ladies  and 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  sixty- two  rea¬ 
sons,  and  every  one  a  year  long. 
Were  I  to  say  (at  my  time  of  life, 
and  with  my  infirmities)  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  this  arduous  calling, 

I  should  not  speak  the  truth;  but 
if  I  were  to  say  I  did  not  feel  a 
pang  at  parting  from  you,  I  should 
tell  a  lie,  ‘  an  odious  d — d  lie.’ 

I  have  held  up  my  hand  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  many  a  day. 
My  trial  has  lasted  thirty -nine 
years  ,  this  night  brings  it  to  a 
close.  Here  have  been  arranged 
my  judges,  here  now  sit  my  jury. 
May  I  hope  for  a  favourable  ver¬ 
dict?  Before  summing  up,  it  is 
usual  to  produce  witnesses  to  cha¬ 
racter.  I  have  a  few,  and  I  trust 
I  may  have  the  advantage  of  their 
testimony.  The  parish  clerk  and 
sexton  of  Windsor,  one  Caleb 
Quotem,  wishes  to  say  a  word  or 
two  in  my  behalf.  A  learned  tu¬ 
tor,  an  LL.D.  and  an  A. 88.,  Dr. 
Pangloss,  has  volunteered  his  ser¬ 
vices  ;  an  honest  tradesman  from 
Penzance, in  Cornwall,  JobThorn- 
berry,  believes  he  can  induce  you 
to  think,  favourably  of  me ;  a 
worthy  baronet,  a  great  sports¬ 
man,  though  a  sad  invalid,  Sir 
Mark  Chase,  would  speak;  and, 
though  last  not  least,  my  old 
friend  from  Wapping,  Captain 
Copp,  presses  forward  to  entreat 
you  to  look  kindly  on  me.  I  have 
many  others,  but  will  not  trespass 
on  your  patience.  And  now,  La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  drop 
all  assumption  of  character,  and 
as  myself,  as  plain  John  Fawcett, 
let  me  (from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart)  thank  you  for  all  your  kind¬ 
nesses.  It  has  been  my  ambition, 
through  a  long  servitude,  never, 
either  in  my  public  character  as 
an  actor,  or  in  my  private  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  man,  to  do  any  thing 
which  might  disgrace  my  profes¬ 


sion.  I  am  now  about  to  leave 
it,  and  if  you  are  of  opinion  I  have 
succeeded,  I  ask  your  kind  ap¬ 
probation  ;  if  you  have  reason  to 
think  otherwise,  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  deserve  it.  I  certainly  have 
one  great  consolation  in  this  try¬ 
ing  moment — a  gratification  I  can 
the  more  enjoy,  because  you,  my 
best  friends,  will  partake  in  it  : 
it  is  the  unprecedented  compli¬ 
ment  which  has  been  paid  me  by 
my  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  pro¬ 
fession — they  throng  around  me 
to  bid  me  farewell,  and  to  offer 
me  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  The  time  of  night  forbids 
my  availing  myself  to  the  extent 
I  could  wish  of  their  invaluable 
services,  but  many  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  stage  are  now 
waiting  to  make  their  bow  to  you, 
out  of  regard  to  an  old  comrade. 
Permit  me  to  have  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  introducing  them, 
once  more  return  you  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  then  make  you  my 
last  bow.” 

23.  Thunder  Storm. — On 
the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  a  vio¬ 
lent  thunder  storm  broke  over  the 
metropolis.  A  young  woman, 
named  Elizabeth  Tyre,  was  killed 
by  the  lightning  in  a  house  in 
Mile-end  New-town,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  descended  by 
the  chimney.  It  seemed  also  to 
have  escaped  through  the  same 
aperture,  as  the  window,  which 
was  closed,  was  not  broken,  and 
nothing  else  in  the  room  was 
touched  by  it  but  the  deceased, 
whose  cap,  hair,  and  eye-lashes 
were  much  burnt.  Her  skin  was 
quite  discoloured,  and  one  of  her 
shoes  was  rent  into  pieces  by 
the  electric  fluid  and  torn  from  her 
foot, which  did  not  itself  exhibit 
the  least  laceration.  The  lightning 
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in  its  exit  struck  the  back  of  the 
adjoining’  house,  descending 
through  the  roof,  tearing  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  the  brick-work,  and 
rending:  the  sash-frames  from  their 
sockets,  the  melted  lead  from 
which  ran  down  the  walls. 

A  lady  named  Faithful,  residing 
at  Tulse-hill,  who  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  her  bed-room,  was 
suddenly  struck  blind. 

The  same  afternoon,  as  John 
Nelson,  a  shoemaker,  residing  at 
Brixton-hill,  was  walking  along 
the  road  with  his  umbrella  up,  a 
flash  of  lightning  struck  it,  and 
shivered  it  to  pieces,  but  he  him¬ 
self  fortunately  escaped  unhurt. 

Fifteen  Persons  Drowned. 
— On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
23rd,  a  pleasure  boat,  under  the 
charge  of  John  Simpson,  sailed 
with  about  twenty  persons  on 
board,  for  Sunderland,  where  she 
arrived  safe.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
vessel  called  the  Lima  Packet, 
from  Trinidad,  belonging  to  Sun¬ 
derland,  anchored  off  the  coast, 
and  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
pleasure-boat,  and  several  others, 
expecting  to  hear  of  or  see  their 
friends,  resolved  to  go  to  the 
packet.  This  they  persisted  in, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  a 
tremendous  sea,  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  pilots,  who  begged 
of  them,  if  they  would  go,  not  to 
carry  full  sail — an  admonition  to¬ 
tally  unheeded.  The  boat  set 
sail,  with  sixteen  persons  on  board, 
at  two  o’clock,  but  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far,  when  she  got  on  a 
sand-bank,  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  some  difficulty  that  she  was 
pushed  off*  by  the  elder  Simpson, 
and  was  immediately  carried  at  so 
rapid  a  rate  before  the  wind  and 
tide,  that  Simpson  was  unable  to 
get  on  board  again.  The  boat 
proceeded  for  a  considerable  dis- 
Vol.  LXXIL 


tance,  when  she  came  in  contact 
with  the  first  buoy  from  land 
(there  being  four  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  vessels  into 
the  river),  against  which  she  was 
driven  with  such  violence,  that 
the  keel  started  from  her  gar- 
bon  strokes.  The  peak  and 
main-sail  were  instantly  lowered 
(she  being  schooner-rigged),  and 
she  was  turned  round  and  set  in 
for  Sunderland  Banks,  in  which 
state  she  continued  beating  against 
both  wind  and  tide  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  a  captain, 
who  was  watching  her  through  a 
telescope,  took  his  eye  off"  for  a 
moment,  and  on  looking  again, 
saw  her  with  her  keel  uppermost, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  crew 
swimming  about.  Only  one  person 
was  saved. 

24.  Ten  Persons  Drowned. 
— On  the  24th,  a  Cromarty  boat 
left  Wick,  on  her  return  to  In¬ 
vergorden.  The  crew  consisted 
of  three  seamen,  two  of  whom 
were  brothers,  and  there  was  also 
on  board  a  native  of  Tain,  John 
Ross,  who  had  taken  his  passage 
with  them  to  Cromarty,  together 
with  his  wife  and  six  children — in 
all  eleven  persons.  There  was  a 
light  breeze  from  the  north,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  moderate  swell. 
At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  she  was 
nearly  opposite  the  castle  of  Dun- 
beath.  About  this  time,  Alex¬ 
ander  Skinner,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  eleven,  became  drowsy, 
and  quitting  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
where  the  helmsman  (Andrew 
Johnston)  and  the  passengers 
were,  he  went  a-head  of  the  main¬ 
sail,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  He 
was  awakened  about  an  hour  after 
by  a  tremendous  shock,  and  by  a 
huge  wave  breaking  over  him. 
On  starting  up,  he  ascertained 
that  the  boat  had  run  upon  a 
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ledge  of  rock,  detached  from  the 
shore,  which  was  to  be  seen 
through  the  twilight,  about  thirty 
yards  distant.  The  boat  hung 
fast  by  the  midships  ;  a  heavy  sea 
was  tumbling  around,  and  break¬ 
ing  over  her ;  the  children  were 
screaming,  and  the  boatmen 
shouting  for  assistance.  A  pin¬ 
nacle  of  the  ledge  was  only  par¬ 
tially  covered  by  the  surf,  and  as 
it  promised,  for  at  least  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  a  less  precarious  lodgment 
than  that  which  the  boat  afforded 
—for  she  now  began  to  break  up 
— the  crew  and  the  passengers 
removed  to  it.  But  the  tide  was 
rising,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
some  of  the  children  were  washed 
away  by  the  surf.  One  of  the 
boatmen,  David  Johnson,  could 
swim  a  little,  and  stripping  off 
his  clothes,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  and  reached  the  shore. 
The  survivor  (Skinner),  though 
he  could  not  swim,  sprung  after 
him,  and  Ids  struggles,  assisted 
by  the  heave  of  the  sea,  brought 
him  into  shallow  water,  where  he 
found  footing.  The  boatman  who 
had  first  reached  the  land,  recog¬ 
nizing  amid  the  cries  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  the  voice  of  his  brother,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  assistance,  but  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  him  ashore, 
the  latter  was  drowned,  and  he 
himself  was  so  exhausted  with  fa¬ 
tigue  and  cold,  that  he  expired 
in  the  fields  into  which  he  had 
gone,  after  his  second  landing, 
in  quest  of  shelter  and  assistance. 
The  accident  was  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  pilot 
falling  asleep  at  the  helm,  as  the 
spot  where  it  took  place  was  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  the  course  which 
the  boat  ought  to  have  pursued. 

25.  Inquest. — An  inquest 
was  held  in  the  New-road,  upon 
view  of  the  remains  of  a  person 


unknown,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  garden  of  a  house 
in  Winchester-row,  near  the  York¬ 
shire  Stingo. 

William  Young. — About  eleven 
years  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  recoB 
le.ct,  I  was  employed  to  go  to  the 
house,  No.  29,  Winchester-row, 
to  look  after  a  youth,  who  was 
confined  there,  and  who  was 
called  “  John.”  The  house  was 
occupied  by  Madame  Dussek 
Moralt.  John  was  her  son,  and 
she  had  also  a  daughter  living 
with  her.  John  was  about  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Madame  Dussek  Moralt  told  me, 
that  he  did  not  behave  himself  so 
well  as  he  should  do,  and  he 
was  therefore  confined  to  a  room, 
and  she  wanted  some  one  to  watch 
him,  and  see  that  he  did  not  get 
away.  I  was  with  him  one  day 
only.  I  saw  nothing  particular 
in  his  conduct  that  day.  I  went 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  remained  until  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  during  that  time  he 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  two  o’clock,  when 
some  bread  and  cheese,  and  water 
were  handed  to  him  through  a 
hole  in  the  door.  It  was  through 
this  hole  that  I  was  to  watch  him, 
for  which  purpose  I  was  placed  on 
the  landing,  where  I  could  com- 
rnand  a  view  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  which  was  on 
the  second  floor.  His  sister 
brought  up  the  bread  and  cheese 
and  water,  and  put  it  through  the 
hole.  Madame  Dussek  Moralt 
said,  he  had  escaped  from  the 
horse  about  a  week  before.  The 
door  was  not  opened  during  the 
day.  There  was  no  bed  or  bed¬ 
ding  in  the  room,  but  there  was 
a  mat  in  one  corner,  near  the 
door.  The  windows  were  barred. 
I  heard  that  he  was  missing  that 
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same  night.  Madame  said,  she 
was  going  to  send  him  on  board 
ship.  I  never  saw  him  after¬ 
wards,  nor  did  I  hear  what  be¬ 
came  of  him.  Madame  was  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  is,  I  believe, 
now  living  at  Paddington.  Her 
daughter  has  left  her,  and  is  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
she  is  gone.  Madame  said,  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  him  under 
restraint.  When  I  was  placed 
to  watch,  I  was  instructed,  if  I 
heard  the  rattling  of  chains,  to 
give  an  alarm.  His  sister  told 
me,  that  he  had  a  chain  round 
his  legs  and  wrists.  1  heard  a 
chain  rattle  once,  but  I  could  not 
see  him  make  any  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape.  He  made  no  outcry  during 
the  day.  The  sister,  when  she 
brought  up  the  bread  and  cheese, 
called  “  John,”  and  put  it  through 
the  hole,  to  which  there  was  a 
little  wicket-door  attached.  His 
sister  appeared  to  pity  him.  I 
never  heard  of  Madame  being 
taken  before  a  magistrate  for  ill- 
treating  her  son. — By  the  Jury.- — 
I  gave  no  account  to  a  magistrate 
of  the  transaction.  Madame  said, 
she  was  going  to  send  him  away 
that  night.  She  never  hinted 
that  he  was  mad.  —  Coroner. 
—  Did  you  not  think  it  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  a  youth  should 
be  confined  in  a  room,  and  chain¬ 
ed,  and  fed  only  with  bread  and 
cheese  once  a  day,  being,  moreover, 
without  bed  or  bedding,  and  that 
for  a  whole  week  ? — Witness. — I 
don’t  know,  Sir.  I  was  merely 
hired,  and  paid  2s.  for  my  time 
by  Madame  Dussek  Moralt. 

At  this  period  of  the  inquiry, 
the  Foreman  of  the  Jury  stated, 
that,  at  the  time  when  culprits 
were  executed  at  Tyburn,  it  was 
very  common  for  the  bodies  of 
malefactors  to  be  brought  from 


the  gallows  to  the  fields,  and  even 
gardens,  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  thrown  into  holes 
dug  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  done  to  save  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  regular  funeral.  He 
added,  that  Mr.  Rogers,  another 
inhabitant  of  Winchester-row, 
had  informed  him,  that  he  recol¬ 
lected  Madame  Dussek  Moralt, 
and  her  son  and  daughter,  well ; 
and  that  the  son,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  was  still  alive. — A 
Juryman  said,  he  remembered 
Dussek,  the  father  of  the  boy. 
He  was  a  composer,  and  left  this 
country  about  twenty  years  ago, 
in  consequence  of  family  dis¬ 
agreements.— Mr.  William  Frede¬ 
rick  Goodger,  surgeon  to  the 
M  ary  1  ebo  n  e  I  n  firm  ary ,  stated ,  that, 
about  three  weeks  ago,  Serjeant 
Fyson,  of  the  Marylebone  division 
of  police,  brought  to  him  a  human 
skull,  which  he  said  had  been  dug 
up  in  a  garden  in  Winchester-row. 
It  was  the  skull  of  a  person  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age, 
and  had  evidently  been  buried 
some  considerable  time.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  number  of  bones  were 
also  brought  to  the  infirmary,  but 
they  were  all  those  of  brute  ani¬ 
mals,  and  not  of  any  human 
being.  There  were  the  bones  of 
sheep  and  rabbits,  and,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  of  pigs,  amongst  them. 
—  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers. —  I  knew 
Madame  Dussek  Moralt,  and  her 
daughter  and  son,  well.  I  re¬ 
member  the  boy  being  ill-treated 
by  his  mother,  and  I  believe  the 
fact  was,  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  was  accused  of  stealing 
a  spoon,  and  taken  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  bis  mother  forgave 
him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
go  to  sea.  I  saw  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  understood  that  he 
G  2 
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then  entered  on  board  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  frigates.  I  saw  him 
again  three  years  ago,  and  he  was 
then  a  stout  young  man,  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  I  heard  a  short  time 
ago,  and  verily  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  he  was  married,  and 
had  a  family. — The  Coroner  here 
stopped  the  proceeding,  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  inquiry  had  been 
most  properly  instituted,  and  it 
did  appear  at  first  to  be  a  case 
pregnant  with  suspicion  of  some 
foul  proceeding  ;  but  it  was  now 
proved,  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  person,  suspected  to  have  been 
made  away  with,  was  alive  long 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  his 
disappearance  from  the  house. 

The  Jury,  after  some  consult¬ 
ation,  returned  a  verdict — “  That 
a  portion  of  a  human  skeleton  had 
been  found  in  a  garden  at  No.  29, 
Winchester-row,  but  how  or  by 
what  means  it  came  there,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show.” 

Steam  Carriage.  —  Much 
attention  was  excited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portland-place, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  steam-car¬ 
riage,  which  made  its  way  through 
a  crowded  passage,  without  any 
perceptible  impulse.  There  was 
neither  smoke  nor  noise ;  there 
was  no  external  force  nor  apparent 
directing  agent;  the  carriage  seem¬ 
ed  to  move  by  its  own  volition,  pass¬ 
ing  by  horses  without  giving  them 
the  least  alarm.  Five  gentlemen 
and  a  lady  were  at  their  ease  as 
passengers ;  one  gentleman  di¬ 
rected  the  moving  principle,  and 
another  appeared  to  sit  uncon¬ 
cerned  behind,  but  his  object  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  care  of  the 
fuel  and  water.  The  carriage  was 
lightly  and  conveniently  built, 
not  larger  nor  heavier  than  a 
phaeton.  It  went  without  the 
least  vibration,  and  preserved  a 


balance  in  the  most  complicated 
movements.  The  pace  was  varied 
from  five  to  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
according  to  pleasure. 

27.  Responsibility  of 
Coach  Offices. — Burghart  v. 
Slark.  ■ — -  This  was  an  action 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  Old 
White  Horse  Cellar  booking-office, 
to  recover  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  box  which  had  been 
booked  at  that  office.  —  The 
plaintiff,  it  appeared,  was  a  tai¬ 
lor,  and  in  September,  1828,  sent 
the  box  in  question,  containing 
two  coats,  and  some  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  to  a  customer 
of  his,  at  a  village  in  Sussex, 
called  Ardingleigh.  It  did  not 
reach  its  destination,  but  was  re¬ 
turned  to  London  by  a  Worthing 
coach,  and  lay  at  the  Four  Swans 
inn,  Bishopsgate,  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months  ;  the  plaintiff 
having  been  obliged,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  make  other  clothes  for  his 
customer.  The  contents  of  the 
box  were  valued  at  about  10/. 
On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it 
was  proved,  that  Ardingleigh  was 
a  village  lying  between  two  of  the 
Brighton  roads,  and  was  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  left  of  a  place 
called  Handcross,  and  that  a 
coach,  which  went  from  the  Bolt- 
in-Tun,  Fleet-street,  to  within 
about  two  miles  of  Ardingleigh, 
conveyed  packages  to  that  place. 
The  box  in  question  was  booked 
at  the  defendant’s  office  to  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  proper  conveyance  ; 
and  it  appeared  by  the  evidence 
of  two  witnesses,  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  said,  he  had  sent  it  to 
the  Four  Swans  inn,  Bishopsgate, 
to  be  forwarded  thence.  It  was 
proved  also,  that  there  was  a 
branch  coach  which  took  parcels 
and  boxes  from  the  defendant’s 
office  to  the  Four  Swans.  The 
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porter,  who  took  the  box  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  defendant’s  office, 
stated,  that  the  2 d.,  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  gave  him  to  pay  for  the  book¬ 
ing,  was  returned  to  him  at  the 
office,  according  to  a  practice 
which  prevailed  there  of  allowing 
the  porters  2d.  for  bringing  the 
parcels. — For  the  defence,  three 
grounds  were  relied  on  —  first, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  sufficient 
property  in  the  contents  of  the  box 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  ac¬ 
tion  in  his  own  name,  the  clothes 
being  those  of  his  customer;  se¬ 
condly,  that  a  printed  notice, 
which  the  defendant  had  affixed 
in  his  office,  exonerated  him  from 
liability  for  all  parcels  above  the 
value  of  51.,  unless  insured  at  the 
time  of  booking ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  box  had  been  properly 
forwarded  from  the  booking-office. 
Witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
that  the  box  had  been  delivered 
by  the  defendant  to  the  proprietor 
and  driver  of  Newman’s  Brigh¬ 
ton  coach,  which  went  to  Hand- 
cross,  whence  parcels  were  for¬ 
warded  to  Ardingleigh ;  but  no 
evidence  was  given  to  show  how 
the  box  had  got  to  Worthing, 
from  which  place,  or  by  a  coach 
from  thence,  it  had  been  returned 
to  the  Four  Swans.  It  was  stated 
by  one  of  the  defendant’s  wit¬ 
nesses,  that,  when  the  two-pences 
were  allowed  to  the  porters,  the 
parcels  brought  by  them  were 
never  booked. —  Lord  Tenterden 
observed,  that  this  was  a  very  im¬ 
proper  mode  of  conducting  tlie 
business  of  a  booking-office,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  deprived  those  who 
sent  their  boxes  and  parcels  of 
that  security,  and  of  those  means 
of  information,  which  it  was  so  im¬ 
portant  to  them  to  obtain  in  all 
cases  where  the  property  sent  had 
miscarried.  His  lordship  then  left 


two  questions  to  the  Jury — first, 
whether  they  considered  that  the 
defendant  might,  in  the  regular 
discharge  of  his  duty,  properly 
send  the  box  by  Newman’s  Brigh¬ 
ton  coach  ;  and  next,  whether  he 
did,  in  point  of  fact,  send  it  by 
that  conveyance?  If  they  an¬ 
swered  those  questions  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  they  would  find  for  the 
defendant ;  if  not,  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  It  was  the  duty  of  persons 
who  kept  booking-offices  to  find 
out  the  proper  conveyances  for 
the  parcels  they  took  in ;  and  if 
they  could  not  do  so,  they  ought 
to  give  notice  to  the  parties  send¬ 
ing  them. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff’ 
— Damages  51.,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  box  should  be  given 
up. 

29.  Burglary.— A  burglary 
was  committed  on  the  premises  of 
lord  and  lady  Maryborough,  in 
Saville-row,  Burlington-street, 
when  plate  and  jewellery,  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  2,000L 
were  stolen.  It  appeared,  that  his 
lordship  was  out  of  town  during 
Sunday,  and  the  residence  was 
inhabited  by  lady  Maryborough 
and  Miss  Emily  Georgiana  Bagot, 
daughter  of  sir  Charles  Bagot, 
our  minister  in  the  Netherlands, 
(who  married  his  lordship’s  eldest 
daughter),  together  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  retinue  of  servants.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  her  lady¬ 
ship  and  Miss  Bagot  drove  out, 
and  at  nine  o’clock  the  servants 
saw  her  ladyship’s  jewellery  on 
the  tables  in  lady  Maryborough’s 
dressing-room.  Some  of  the  trin¬ 
kets  were  deposited  in  a  square, 
red  leather  box,  which  contained, 
amongst  other  valuables,  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  Indian  gold  chain,  affixed 
to  which  was  an  ornament  of  tur¬ 
quoises,  set  with  costly  brilliants ; 
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a  doable  Indian  gold  chain,  seve¬ 
ral  Indian  coins,  and  two  rows  of 
Roman  pearl.  The  remainder  of 
the  property  was  scattered  care¬ 
lessly  on  the  dressing-tables,  in 
the  same  state  as  her  ladyship  had 
left  it.  The  robbery  was  disco- 
vered  previous  to  her  ladyship’s 
returning  home  ;  and,  the  servants 
having  given  the  alarm  to  ser- 
jeant  Baker,  of  the  police  force, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  the 
premises,  and  found  that  the  area 
doors  of  the  empty  house  next  to 
lord  Maryborough’s  had  been  ap¬ 
parently  opened  by  false  keys,  and 
this  the  thieves  effected  with  faci¬ 
lity,  as  the  door  was  secured  by 
only  a  spring-lock.  They  after¬ 
wards,  it  is  supposed,  proceeded 
up  stairs  to  the  attics,  and  got  out 
of  the  windows  unon  the  roof  of 

x. 

lord  Maryborough’s  mansion,  into 
which  they  obtained  admittance 
by  opening  a  small  trap-door; 
they  then  proceeded  down  stairs, 
the  servants  being  engaged  at  sup¬ 
per,  and  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  off  her  ladyship’s  jew¬ 
ellery.  The  robbers  escaped  with 
their  valuable  booty  by  returning 
into  the  empty  house,  and  reaching 
the  street  through  the  hall-door. 
The  police  commenced  a  strict 
search  throughout  the  premises, 
and  found  a  silver  candlestick  in 
the  hall  of  the  empty  house,  a  pair 
having  been  stolen  from,  the  bou¬ 
doir,  and  an  elegant  album,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Bagot,  thrust  amongst 
the  soot  in  the  hall  chimney. 


JUNE. 

1.  Hydrophobia. — As  a  man 
was  returning  home  from  his  la¬ 
bour  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  he  met, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  a  Jog, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  his 
tongue  hanging  out.  The  animal 


snapped  at  his  leg,  but  missed  it, 
and  proceeded  on  towards  Lewis¬ 
ham.  The  man  gave  an  alarm, 
and  the  animal  was  instantly  pur¬ 
sued.  In  his  career  he  ran  across 
a  paddock,  and  bit  three  lambs  and 
a  very  fine  ewe  that  were  grazing 
in  it.  The  dog,  which  was  of  the 
terrier  breed,  escaped  ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained,  that  it 
had  previously  bitten  a  boy,  at 
Blackheath,  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

On  the  same  day,  a  dog  in  a  rabid 
state  ran  through  West  Drayton 
fair,  near  Uxbridge,  Middlesex, 
snapping  at  every  thing,  animate 
and  inanimate,  that  obstructed  its 
progress,  when  an  infant,  about 
two  years  old,  a  sow,  and  three 
dogs,  were  bitten  severely  by  the 
rabid  animal.  The  dogs  were  im¬ 
mediately  hanged.  The  sow,  which 
belonged  to  a  poor  man  living  in 
the  village,  was  also  instantly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  infant,  which  was 
severely  bitten  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  was  pronounced  to  be  in  im¬ 
minent  danger.  The  dog  itself  was 
eventually  destroyed. 

On  the  2nd,  a  similar  alarm  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
New-cut,  Lambeth.  A  small  dog, 
of  the  mongrel  breed,  was  seen 
running  in  a  devious  course,  and  in 
a  weak  state,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  it  was  observed  to  bite  an¬ 
other  dog  that  crossed  its  path. 
The  cry  of  “  a  mad  dog,”  from 
some  boys,  induced  the  passers  by 
to  retreat  with  precipitation  into 
the  adjoining  shops  and  houses,  the 
doors  of  which  were  instantly 
closed.  Three  men,  however,  pur¬ 
sued  the  animal,  which  ran 
amongst  some  children,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  stop  it,  and  bit  one  or 
more  of  them,  it  was  then  driven 
into  a  corner  in  Webber- street, 
and  was  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  exertions  of  several  men 
with  sticks.  The  animal  by  this 
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time  was  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and,  making  a  spring,  seized  a 
youjig  man  by  the  right  hand,  just 
above  the  little  finger,  but  was 
instantly  struck  off,  and  by  the 
aid  of  broom-sticks,  which  pinned 
it  to  the  ground,  it  was  finally 
destroyed.  The  young  man  who 
had  been  bitten,  took  a  knife  from 
his  pocket,  sliced  off  the  part 
which  had  been  lacerated,  and 
then  went  to  a  surgeon  to  have 
the  wound  dressed.  The  dog,  that 
was  first  bitten,  escaped. 

On  the  same  day,  a  young  woman 
was  brought  to  Guy’s  Hospital, 
enduring  great  pain,  produced  by 
the  bite  of  a  cat,  supposed  to  be  in  a 
rabid  state.  It  appeared,  that  a 
day  or  two  before,  the  cat  was  ob¬ 
served  to  look  very  wild  about  the 
eyes,  and  to  exhibit  very  unusual 
appearances ;  and  fearing  it  was 
mad,  and  dreading  the  consequen¬ 
ces,  she  determined  upon  drowning 
the  animal ;  she  accordingly  went 
in  search  of  the  cat,  whom  she 
found  up  stairs  in  the  closet ;  and 
she  attempted  to  catch  hold  of  it, 
when  the  animal  flew  at  her,  and 
fastened  on  her  right  hand  with 
her  teeth, — the  girl  still  kept  her 
hold,  and  ultimately  destroyed  it. 
She  subsequently  felt  great  pain 
in  the  part  that  had  been  bitten, 
and  Mr.  Walker,  the  surgeon,  was 
sent  for,  who  advised  her  to  go  to 
the  hospital  to  have  the  piece  cut 
out ;  she,  however,  delayed  going 
till,  finding  the  pain  increase,  she 
at  last  went  and  submitted  to 
have  the  part  that  was  bitten  cut 
•.out. 

2.  Prize  Fighting. — A  great 
fight  took  place  near  the  village  of 
Hanslope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for 
200/.  a-side,  between  Simon  Byrne, 
an  Irishman,  and  Alexander  Mac- 
kay,  a  Scotchman,  which  lasted 
nearly  an  hour.  The  latter,  who 


lost  the  fight,  was  most  cruelly 
beaten.  He  received  many  heavy 
blows  about  the  left  temple,  and 
his  face  was  so  frightfully  cut  and 
disfigured,  that  the  features  were 
lost  in  a  confused  mass  of  gore  and 
bruises.  He  was  bled  in  the  ring, 
but  was  totally  insensible.  Two 
surgeons  and  bis  seconds  for  half 
an  hour  attempted  in  vain  to  re¬ 
store  animation ;  the  poor  creature 
was  at  length  borne  from  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  be  expired  the  following  day. 
Mackay  was  backed  by  captain 
Barclay,  the  Newmarket  pedes¬ 
trian,  and  John  Harrison,  esq.,  of 
Buckinghamshire ;  and  seconded  by 
Tom  Cribb  and  George  Cooper. 
The  seconds  of  Byrne  were  Tom 
Reynolds  and  Reuben  Martin. 
Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  on  the  ground  during  the 
fight.  Mr.  Osbaldeston  officiated 
as  umpire,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
retired  pugilist,  superintended  the 
arrangements  of  the  et  sport.”  On 
the  inquest,  the  surgeon  described 
deatli  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  effusion  of  blood  upon  the 
brain,  Which  might  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  blows  or  falls.  There 
was  no  evidence  adduced  as  to  the 
persons  present  at  the  fight ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  witnesses  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  persons  present, 
the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Man- 
slaughter  against  Simon  Byrne  in 
particular,  and  generally  against 
all  persons  aiding,  abetting,  and 
encouraging  the  contest ;  leaving  it 
to  those  who  might  hereafter  think 
proper  to  prosecute,  to  select  such 
persons  as  might  he  proved  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  affray.  The 
Coroner,  afterwards,  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  interment  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  who  was  buried  on  Satur¬ 
day  ir  Hanslope  church-yard,  in 
a  most  respectable  manner,  in  the 
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presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.* 

3.  Infernal  Machine. — On 
Saturday,  the  3rd,  a  man  brought 
a  box  to  the  Flying  Horse  Inn, 
Manchester,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Heginbottom,  cotton-spinner,  Ash- 
ton-under-Line,  which  he  seemed 
very  anxious  to  have  forwarded 
immediately  by  one  of  the  market- 
coaches.  He  paid  the  booking  and 
carriage,  and  gave  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  about  its  delivery.  The  box 
was  forwarded  to  Ashton,  and 
given  to  a  boy  to  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Heginbottom’s  factory.  The  boy, 
when  near  the  factory,  asked  two 
men  who  were  lounging  about,  if 
that  was  the  factory  before  him. 
The  men  said  it  was,  and  added, 
“  Hast  thou  gotten  a  box  for 
him  ?”  When  the  boy  got  to  the 
factory,  he  was  directed  to  take 
the  box  to  Mr.  Heginbottom’s 
house,  and  there,  the  gentleman 
not  being  in,  Mrs.  Heginbottom, 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
family,  prepared  to  open  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  raised  up  the  lid  a  little,  she 
found  something  hold  within,  and 
fearing  that  the  box  contained 
something  that  might  break,  shook 
it  a  little  to  loosen  the  obstruction. 
She  then  tried  the  lid  again,  and 
a  loud  snap  was  heard  within.  On 
lifting  off  the  lid,  a  pistol  was 
found  firmly  fastened  in  the  box, 
with  a  string  so  connecting  the 
trigger  and  the  lid,  that  the  box 
could  not  be  opened  without  firing 
off  the  pistol.  Communicating 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  box, 
was  a  compartment  containing 
several  pounds  of  the  best  gun¬ 
powder.  Mr.  Heginbottom  had 
had  a  dispute  with  his  spinners,  of 
some  duration. 


4.  Suicide. — The  inhabitants 
of  Burton-street,  Burton-crescent, 
were  alarmed  by  a  determined 
attempt  at  self-destruction,  made 
by  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
sporting  world,  of  the  name  of 
Stevens.  A  gentleman  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  house  occupied  by  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  when  he  heard  a 
loud  scream,  and,  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  that  gentleman  fell  at  his 
feet,  on  the  pavement,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  first  floor.  He 
pitched  upon  his  head,  and  the  side 
of  his  face  was  severely  cut.  He 
was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  and  conveyed  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital,  but  the  surgeons 
there  found  that  he  was  not  in  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  and  he  was  taken 
back  to  his  sister’s  house.  Mr. 
Stevens  had  called  upon  his  sister 
early  in  the  morning,  and  remained 
there  throughout  the  day.  His 
sister  observed  that  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  low-spirited,  and  exerted 
herself  to  cheer  him,  and  towards 
evening  he  seemed  to  have  recover¬ 
ed  his  wonted  flow  of  animal  spirits. 
A  few  minutes  before  nine  o’clock, 
he  complained  of  being  excessively 
warm,  and  threw  off*  his  coat,  and 
waistcoat,  and  braces,  and  after 
pacing  the  room  for  a  short  time, 
made  a  sudden  rush  to  the  window, 
and  threw  himself  head  foremost 
into  the  street.  He  had  lost 
7,000/.  on  the  late  race  for 
the  Derby  stakes,  and  the  rash 
attempt  upon  his  own  life  was 
brought  about  by  that  reverse  of 
fortune. 

7.  Chin-Music.  —  Last  week 
a  musical  performance  of  rather 
a  novel  description  took  place  at 
the  Egyptian  -  hall,  Piccadilly. 
The  performer  was  Michael  Boai, 
and  his  instrument  his  chin, 
played  upon  by  the  knuckles  of  his 
two  fists.  The  tones  which  he 
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produced  were  something  similar 
to  the  castinets,  and  the  compass 
of  his  instrument  was  very  great. 
He  executed  several  airs  with  vari¬ 
ations  with  a  rapidity,  precision, 
and  expression  extremely  surpris¬ 
ing,  considering  the  means  which 
he  employed.  A  guitar  and  violin 
accompanied  the  performer. 

12.  Sie  Robert  Peel’s  Will. 
— The  will  of  the  late  sir  Robert 
Peel  was  proved  within  these  few 
days  at  Doctors’  Commons.  It 
confirms  to  the  present  Baronet 
the  sum  of  100,000/.,  three  per 
cent  Consols,  which  was  settled  on 
him  and  his  issue  upon  his  mar¬ 
riage,  besides  an  annuity  of  9,000/. 
and  makes  a  further  addition 
thereto  of  40,000/.  It  then  be¬ 
queaths  divers  sums  to  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  five  younger  sons,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sums  already  given 
them,  will  make  up  to  each  the 
amount  of  106,000/.  The  fortune 
of  each  of  his  daughters,  is  made 
up  to  53,000/. ;  and  a  considerable 
sum  is  bequeathed  to  trustees 
for  the  use  of  a  school  at  Fazeley. 
There  are  several  codicils,  in 
one  of  which  the  testator,  de¬ 
claring  that  his  property  had 
greatly  increased  since  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  will,  makes  a  new 
division  of  his  personal  property, 
by  which  the  younger  sons  are  to 
receive  135,000/.  each.  He  directs 
that  the  sum  of  68,000/.  given  to 
the  present  sir  Robert  Peel,  should 
be  brought  into  the  residue,  which 
is  to  be  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts,  whereof  sir  Robert  shall 
have  four  parts,  and  the  five 
younger  sons  one  part  each.  Ano¬ 
ther  codicil  confirms  a  deed  of  set¬ 
tlement  made  between  the  testator 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
duke’s  daughter  ;  and  directs  that 
the  sum  guaranteed  to  the  issue  of 


that  marriage  shall  form  part  of 
the  provision  made  under  the  will. 
The  last  codicil  is  dated  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1829-  The  personal  property 
was  sworn  to  exceed  900,000/. 

15.  Lost  Bank  Notes. — Court 
op  Common  Pleas. — Strange  v. 
Wignty,  and  Others. — This  was  an 
action  brought  against  the  defend¬ 
ants,  bankers  at  Brighton,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  a  100/.  Bank  of 
England  post  bill,  which  had  been 
lost  by  the  plaintiff,  and  subse¬ 
quently  received  by  the  defendants. 
The  cause  had  been  tried  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the 
London  sittings,  on  the  2nd  inst. 
The  plaintiff  left  her  reticule,  by 
accident,  in  a  hackney-coach,  at 
Smithfield,  upon  her  arrival  in 
town  on  the  16th  of  September  ; 
and  afterwards,  upon  missing  it, 
caused  hand-bills  to  be  circulated 
about  the  hackney-coach  stands, 
offering  a  reward  for  its  restoration, 
she  having  previously  stopped  pay¬ 
ment  of  it  at  the  Bank.  She  also 
advertised  it  on  the  24th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  that  very  day  it  was 
presented  at  the  defendant’s  bank¬ 
ing-house  at  Brighton,  by  a  person 
who  wrote  the  following,  as  his 
name  and  address,  on  the  back  of 
it: — “  W.  Wilson,  l6,  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields and 
stated,  that  he  was  going  to  South¬ 
ampton,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Without  making  any  further  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  this  person,  the 
defendants  gave  him  5/.  Bank  of 
England  notes  for  the  bill,  charg¬ 
ing  the  usual  commission  for  cash¬ 
ing  it.  Three  questions  were  left 
to  the  Jury  by  the  learned  Judge, 
— first,  had  the  plaintiff’s  loss  of 
the  bill  been  occasioned  by  her 
own  negligence  in  her  manner  of 
carrying  it  ? — secondly,  had  she 
omitted  to  use  due  diligence  in 
apprising  the  public  of  her  loss  ? 
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in  either  of  which  cases  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  entitled  to  a  verdict 
— and  thirdly,  had  the  defendants 
been  guilty  of  a  want  of  due 
caution  in  receiving  the  bill  ?  in 
which  latter  case  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a  verdict.  The  Jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff.  —  Mr. 
Serjeant  Taddy  now  moved  for 
a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the 
verdict  should  not  be  set  aside,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  against 
evidence  ;  and  contended,  that  all 
the  negligence  was  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  so  care¬ 
less  of  a  note  of  this  amount,  as 
to  carry  it  about  with  her  on  the 
top  of  a  coach,  in  a  loose  reticule 
hung  on  her  arm ;  and  then 
to  leave  it  on  the  seat  of  a  hack¬ 
ney-coach,  of  which  she  neglected 
to  take  the  number,  which  care¬ 
lessness  was  the  cause  of  her  loss. 
Moreover,  instead  of  advertising 
the  loss  in  some  of  those  papers 
■which  were  in  extensive  cir¬ 
culation,  she  contented  herself 
with  scattering  some  hand-bills 
amongst  the  hackney-coachmen, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  proper 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  bill, 
if  any  of  them  had  gotten 
it,  but  which  was  wholly  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  commercial  public 
with  the  loss  of  the  bill,  so  as  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against 
taking  it ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  24th  that  she  caused  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  be  published  in  the 
Morning  Advertiser  (a  paper  the 
circulation  of  which  was  princi¬ 
pally  confined  to  public-houses), 
and  on  that  very  same  day,  the  bill 
was  presented  to  the  defendants  at 
Brighton,  so  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  defendants  read 
that  paper,  was  too  late  to  give 
them  any  information  to  guard 


them  from  taking  the  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  defendants 
had  done  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  them;  they  had 
inquired  of  the  party  who  present¬ 
ed  the  bill,  who  he  was,  and  wdiere 
he  lived,  and  had  made  him  write 
down  his  address  ;  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  in  a  populous  town  like 
Brighton,  that  they  could  have 
done  more. — The  Court  were  of 
opinion  that  this  verdict  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  If  any  complaint 
had  been  made  of  the  way  in  which 
the  case  had  been  left  to  the  Jury, 
it  might  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be  re-considered  by  this  Court.  But 
no  objection  of  that  kind  was  made, 
and  the  facts,  therefore,  having 
been  properly  left  to  the  Jury,  the 
only  question  was,  whether  or  not 
they  were  warranted  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  which  they  had  come 
to.  Upon  the  first  point  it  was 
urged,  that  the  bill  would  have 
been  safer  in  her  trunk  than  in  her 
reticule ;  but  the  Jury  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  safe  in  a  reticule,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lady’s  arm,  than  in  a 
trunk  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  which 
was  always  an  object  of  depreda¬ 
tion  :  and  one  of  the  arguments  in 
a  case  which  had  been  lately  tried 
on  the  northern  circuit  was,  that 
a  50/.  note  was  packed  up  in  a 
travelling  bag,  which  was  lost,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  carried  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  his  pocket.  Then  as  to  the 
second  point ;  perhaps,  as  matters 
turned  out,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  plaintiff  advertised 
her  loss  in  some  other  papers ;  but 
there  was  no  law  to  compel  her  to 
do  that,  and  the  only  question  on 
that  point  was,  had  she  done  what, 
in  her  judgment,  was  most  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  recovery  of  the  bill  ? 
It  appeared  that  she  gave  notice 
of  her  loss  at  the  Hackney  Coach 
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Office,  and  although  they  told  her 
there  that  she  might  wait  for  three 
days,  within  which  period,  no 
doubt,  the  bill  would  be  restored, 
yet,  on  that  very  same  day,  she 
caused  the  hand-bills  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  the  hackney-coach- 
men.  The  defendants,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  exceedingly  re¬ 
miss,  in  not  making  further  inqui¬ 
ries  respecting  the  person  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  of  this  amount.  It 
was  evident  from  his  hand-writing, 
which  was  of  a  vulgar  character, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  address 
was  written  and  spelt  (Lincoln 
inn,  instead  of  Lincoln’s  inn), 
that  he  was  a  person  not  in  that 
class  of  life  likely  to  have  notes  of 
this  amount  honestly  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  All  these  points,  however, 
were  questions  of  fact,  and  had 
been  left  to  the  Jury  ;  they  had 
decided  upon  them,  and  the  Court 
saw  no  reason  to  disturb  their 
verdict. — Rule  refused.  No  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Court  of  the  fact 
of  the  defendants’  having  omitted 
to  enter  the  number  of  the  51. 
notes  given  in  exchange  for  the 
post-bill,  whereby  the  clue  that 
those  notes  would  have  furnished 
for  tracing  the  person  who  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  post-bill  was  lost  to 
the  plaintiff,  which  omission  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel,  on  the  trial,  as  a  proof  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

15.  Rioting  at  Limerick.-— 
At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the 
population  of  the  old  town  of 
Limerick  was  seen  moving  in 
groups,  every  lane  and  alley  pour¬ 
ing  forth  its  contribution  of  old 
and  young — men,  women,  and 
children,  giving  the  most  alarming 
indications  of  mischief.  After 
uniting  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands,  they  first  rushed  to  the 


Blackwater-mill  stores, on  George’s- 
quay,  where  they  effected  very 
little ;  but  they  afterwards  stopped 
and  plundered  four  or  five  car-loads 
of  oatmeal  on  Thomond-bridge, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Arthur’s- 
quay,  where  they  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  meal,  amounting  in 
all  to  more  than  four  tons, 
which  instantly  disappeared  in  va¬ 
rious  directions.  The  mob  next 
attacked  Mr.  Hogan’s  mill,  Loch- 
quay,  which  was  plundered  of  a 
great  quantity  of  flour.  Much  more 
mischief  would  have  been  done 
to  these  premises,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prompt  attendance  of  the 
Mayor,  and  the  police.  They  next 
took  a  quantity  of  flour  out  of  a 
boat  at  the  Long-dock,  with  which 
they  made  off  in  every  direction, 
and  attempted  to  force  a  store  on 
Sir  Harry’s  mall,  but  without 
effect.  After  great  exertion,  they 
forced  another  store  in  St.  Francis’s 
Abbey :  it  contained  only  a  small 
lot  of  corn,  which  they  did  not 
take.  The  multitude  now  became 
so  numerous  that  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  strong  enough  to  divide  their 
forces — one  division  proceeding  to 
Henry-street  flour-mills,  into  which 
they  attempted  to  force  an  entrance, 
but  without  effect,  the  premises 
being  defended  from  within,  and 
the  military  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  which  the  mob  re¬ 
treated.  They  then  forced  open 
certain  stores  in  John-street,  out 
of  which  they  took  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  bacon,  pork,  lard,  and  even 
the  bay  salt.  An  officer,  however, 
making  his  appearance  with  a  party 
of  Dragoons,  which  was  shortly 
reinforced  by  a  company  of  the 
56th,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Rifles,  the  mob  went  off,  having 
first  taken  away  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions.  Various  other 
stores  shared  the  same  fate.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  active  movements 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  unceasing 
exertions  of  the  magistrates,  who 
met  and  dispersed  the  mob  in  every 
direction,  yet  they  contrived  to  re¬ 
unite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Linen-hall,  and  by  one  simultane¬ 
ous  rush  they  entered  the  Butter 
Weigh-house :  every  firkin  or 
parcel  of  butter  in  the  house  was 
instantly  carried  off ;  but,  owing  to 
the  intrepid  conduct  of  the  victu¬ 
allers  of  the  new  market,  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  was 
recovered.  The  property  carried 
off  in  the  course  of  the  riot 
was  estimated  at  10,000/.  Two 
or  three  of  the  rioters  were 
shot  by  persons  defending  their 
shops. 

17.  Combination.  —  Messrs. 
Lightoller  and  Co.,  cotton-spinners, 
of  Chorley,  had,  some  time  ago, 
several  disputes  with  the  workmen. 
They  had  recently  erected  a  factory 
on  the  site  of  one  that  was  burnt 
down  last  year  under  circumstances 
which  induced  a  suspicion  that  the 
fire  had  been  the  work  of  incendi¬ 
aries.  In  this  new  mill  they  set 
a  few  spinners  to  work  at  the  rate 
of  wages  which  had  been  paid  at 
the  old  mill.  After  working  a 
very  short  time,  these  men  de¬ 
manded  an  advance  of  wages, 
which,  being  refused,  they  turned 
out,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts, 
by  threats  and  other  means,  to 
prevent  Messrs.  Lightoller  and  Co. 
from  procuring  other  hands.  Fresh 
hands,  however,  were  obtained, 
four  of  whom  were  last  week 
lodging  in  the  house  of  John  Marsh, 
one  of  Messrs.  Lightoller  and  Co’s, 
overseers,  who  resided  in  Sandisli- 
street,  Chorley.  About  one  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when 
Marsh,  with  his  family  and  lodgers, 
in  all  eight  persons,  were  in  bed, 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  tremendous 


explosion,  which  shook  the  house 
to  its  foundation,  blowing  out  all 
the  doors  and  windows,  destroying 
the  furniture,  and  seriously  da¬ 
maging  the  building.  On  exami¬ 
nation,  it  was  discovered  to  have 
arisen  from  a  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  a  common  factory  break¬ 
fast  can.  This  had  been  lowered 
down  the  chimney,  by  means  of  a 
string,  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
which  was  easily  accessible ;  and 
the  gunpowder  had  apparently 
been  fired  by  means  of  touch-paper, 
or  slow  match,  placed  in  it,  and 
lighted  at  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Though  the  damage  done  to 
the  house  was  very  considerable, 
all  the  inmates  escaped  without 
injury. 

Guildhall.  —  John  Short,  a 
miserable  looking  man,  apparently 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
charged  before  Mr.  Alderman  Key, 
with  stealing  a  knife  and  fork, 
after  having  eaten  an  excellent 
dinner,  without  being  possessed  of 
any  means  of  paying  for  the  same, 
at  an  eating-house  in  Giltspur- 
street. — Mr.  Hill,  the  landlord, 
stated,  that,  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  prisoner  came  in  and  called  for 
dinner.  After  having  dined,  he 
dozed  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when,  seeing  Mr.  Hill  about  going 
out,  he  called  him  and  said,  “  I 
have  no  means  of  paying  you  for 
my  dinner ;  and,  moreover,  I  can¬ 
didly  tell  you  I’ve  stolen  a  knife 
and  fork  belonging  to  you,  which 
I  will  not  give  up  until  you  send 
for  an  officer  and  give  me  into  cus¬ 
tody.”  Mine  host  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  this  address,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a  gentleman  present, 
who  recommended  him  to  take  the 
knife  and  fork  from  the  fellow,  and 
“  kick  him  out but  the  prisoner 
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brandished  the  knife,  and  swore  be 
would  stick  any  man,  except  an 
officer,  who  should  attempt  to  take 
it  from  him.  The  landlord  had 
no  alternative  except  to  comply 
with  the  extraordinary  demand 
of  the  prisoner,  and,  accordingly,  a 
constable  was  sent  for,  to  whom 
the  prisoner  surrendered  himself 
and  the  property  without  the 
least  hesitation. — The  constable 
stated,  that,  when  he  was  bringing 
the  prisoner  to  the  justice-room, 
the  latter  told  him,  that  he  had 
been  endeavouring  for  some  time 
past,  by  such  attempts  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  get  transported  ;  but,  al¬ 
though  repeatedly  in  custody,  still 
no  magistrate  would  be  kind 
enough  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
and  send  him  to  trial.- — Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  [Key. — Would  it  not  be 
more  creditable  for  you  to  seek  for 
employment  than  resort  to  such  a 
means  of  existence  as  the  present  ? 
—Prisoner. — I  have  tried  to  get 
employment,  but  could  get  none. 
I  am  a  dyer,  and  have  been  in¬ 
deed  (added  the  wretched  punster) 
dying  with  want  and  hunger  for 
some  time  past. — Mr.  Alderman 
Key. — You  must  go  and  apply  to 
your  parish  for  relief. — The  pri¬ 
soner  (earnestly). — I  would  rather 
a  great  deal  that  you  would  allow 
the  law  to  take  its  course. — Mr. 
Alderman  Key. — I  must  not  com¬ 
ply  with  your  wishes.  It  is  quite 
evident  you  did  not  entertain  any 
felonious  intention  ;  therefore  you 
must  be  discharged. — Discharged 
only  to  do  something  worse,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  disappointed  candidate 
for  transportation,  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  bar. 

18.  Prosecutions  for  Libel. 
— The  following  return  has  been 
made  of  all  prosecutions  during 
the  reigns  of  their  Ma  jesties  George 
III.  and  George  IV.  either  by 


ex-officio  information,  or  indict¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  or  Solicitor-general,  for 
libels,  or  other  misdemeanours, 
against  individuals  as  members  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government,  or 
against  other  persons  acting  in 
their  official  capacity,  conducted 
in  the  department  of  the  Solicitor 
for  the  affairs  of  his  Majesty’s 
Treasury : — 

In  17f)l — earl  of  Clanricarde, 
for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
late  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
a  letter  to  him. 

In  1779 — George  Stratton  and 
others,  for  false  imprisonment  and 
deposition  oflord  Pigot,  at  Madras, 
and  usurping  the  government. 

In  1786  — -  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall,  for  a  libel  on  lord 
Loughborough,  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  intending  to  vilify 
him,  by  causing  him  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  in  bad  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  able  to  pay  his 
debts,  nor  willing  to  pay  them 
without  an  execution. 

In  1788 — Mary  Say,  for  a  libel 
on  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  relative  to  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  sir  Elijah  Impey. —  W. 
Perryman,  for  the  like. 

In  1789 — The  same,  for  a  libel 
on  the  King,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
Ministry,  concerning  his  Majesty’s 
health. 

In  1790 — Sampson  Perry,  for  a 
libel  on  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
charging  them  with  keeping  back 
intelligence  respecting  Nootka 
Sound,  for  the  purposes  of  stock¬ 
jobbing,  and  with  publishing  a 
false  gazette. 

In  1792 — Joseph  Johnson,  for 
a  libel  on  the  president  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court-martial  and  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  trial  of  Grant. — John 
Martin,  for  the  like. 

In  1793 — Matthew  Falkner  and 
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another,  for  a  libel  on  the  King 
and  Constitution,  Mr.  Justice  As- 
hurst  and  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Dundas. 
— Jonathan  Thompson,  for  a  libel 
on  the  Ministers  and  Mr.  Justice 
Ashurst. 

In  1 796 — W.  Jones  and  another, 
for  riot,  and  carrying  about  an 
effigy  of  the  marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  another  officer,  in  a  cart, 
with  chimney-sweepers,  &c. 

In  1801 — Allen  Macleod,  for  a 
libel  on  lord  Clare,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  ^Ireland,  censuring  him 
for  describing  the  Irish  as  vin¬ 
dictive  and  bloodthirsty,  and  com¬ 
paring  him  to  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Felton. — Joseph  Dixon  and  an¬ 
other,  for  a  libel  on  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  then  times  and  condition  of 
the  people. 

In  1802- — Philip  Hamblyn,  for 
offering  a  bribe  of  2,000/.  to  Mr. 
Addington,  to  procure  him  the 
place  of  Landing  Surveyor  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Portsmouth. 

In  1  804 — William  Cobbett,  for 
a  libel  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Linder  Secretary  of  State.— 
The  lion.  Robert  Johnson,  for  the 
same  libel  (the  author.) 

In  1808 — John  MfArdell  and 
others,  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of 
York,  as  commander-in-chief. — • 
Charles  Bell  and  others,  for  the 
like. — John  Hunt  and  another, 
for  the  like. — -William  Horseman, 
for  the  like. — Peter  Finnerty,  for 
the  like.-- -Richard  Bagshaw,  for 
the  like. — Garrett  Gorman,  for 
the  like. — John  Harriot  Hart  and 
another,  for  a  libel  on  lord  Ellen- 
borougli,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land,  respecting  the  administration 
of  justice.— Same  defendants,  for 
a  libel  on  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc 
and  the  Jury  who  acquitted  Chap¬ 


man  of  murder. — Peter  Stuart,  for 
a  libel  on  sir  Arthur  Paget  and  the 
Ministers,  respecting  his  mission  to 
the  Sublime  Porte. 

In  1809 — Garrett  Gorman,  for 
a  second  libel  on  the  duke  of  York, 
as  commander- in- chief. 

In  1810 — John  Harriot  Hart 
and  another,  for  a  libel  on  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  181 7— Richard  Gay  thorn 
Butt,  for  a  libel  on  lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  as  Chief  Justice,  respecting 
a  sentence  passed  upon  the  de¬ 
fendant,  stating,  that  a  fine  had 
been  imposed  to  make  money  of 
him. — Same  defendant,  for  a  libel 
on  lord  Ellenborough,  as  Chief 
Justice,  and  lord  Castlereagh,  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  1818 — Arthur  Thistlewood, 
for  challenging  lord  Sidmouth, 
Secretary  of  State.— Same  defend¬ 
ant,  articles  of  peace  by  same. 

In  1827 — John  T.  Barber  Beau¬ 
mont,  for  a  libel  on  lord  Wallace, 
as  chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  Inquiry. 

In  1829“ John  Fisher  and  two 
others,  for  a  libel  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Solicitor-ge¬ 
neral  and  his  appointment. — Same 
defendants,  for  a  libel  on  the  King, 
the  government  and  ministers,  and 
duke  of  Wellington.  —  George 
Marsden  and  two  others,  for  a 
libel  on  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
— Same  defendants  for  a  similar 
libel. — Charles  Baldwin,  for  a  si¬ 
milar  libel.— Ann  Durham  and 
another,  for  a  libel  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

19.  Inquest. — A  Coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Alary  Ann  Knowles,  aged  69, 
who  had  lately  been  married  to  a 
youth  aged  21.  It  appeared  that 
the  unfortunate  old  lady  had  been 
the  wife  of  an  officer,  who,  at  his 
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death,  left  her  his  fortune,  which 
was  considerable.  She  soon  after 
went  to  the  continent,  where  she 
met  with  a  fashionable  young  man, 
named  Knowles,  for  whom  she 
formed  an  extraordinary  attach¬ 
ment,  and  invited  him  to  travel 
with  her,  in  the  character  of  her 
nephew,  to  which  he  acceded. 
The  young  man  represented  him¬ 
self  as  the  son  of  the  governor  of 
the  fort  at  Guernsey,  and  in  the 
possession  of  some  property  left  him 
by  an  uncle.  The  old  lady’s  at¬ 
tachment  for  her  youthful  friend 
increasing,  she  proposed  marriage 
to  him,  to  which  he  also  acceded, 
and  they  returned  together  to 
Greenwich,  where  they  lived  for 
a  short  time  in  their  assumed  cha¬ 
racters  of  aunt  and  nephew ;  but 
in  December  last  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  by  license  in  Milton  church, 
near  Gravesend.  After  their  mar¬ 
riage,  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  a  beautiful  cottage  at  Green- 
wich.  The  husband,  however, 
soon  began  to  treat  her  with  great 
neglect,  which  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  frightful  violence ;  her 
person  frequently  exhibiting,  in 
bruises  and  decolourations,  the 
marks  of  his  brutality.  He  would 
also  pass  her  window  with  a  young 
woman  on  his  arm,  apparently 
anxious  to  insult  her.  On  Tues¬ 
day  week  he  beat  her  so  severely, 
that,  for  her  preservation,  she 
tho ught  it  necessary  to  apply  to  a 
magistrate  the  next  day,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  articles  of  the  peace  against 
him.  He  was  taken  on  a  warrant, 
and  held  to  bail,  and  since  then 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him. 
The  old  lady  returned  home  from 
the  magistrate’s  very  dejected,  and 
being  put  to  bed,  she  made  an  in¬ 
cision  in  one  of  her  arms,  with  a 
lancet,  evidently  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  self-destruction.  The  blood 


flowed  copiously  from  the  wound, 
but  was  discovered  by  her  servant 
in  time  to  save  her  life.  She, 
however,  continued  very  low-spi¬ 
rited,  and  frequently  complained 
of  her  unhappy  lot.  On  Friday 
night,  however,  she  appeared 
cheerful,  and  went  to  bed  about 
ten  o’clock.  But,  on  Saturday 
morning,  when  her  servant  enter¬ 
ed  her  mistress’s  bed-room,  she 
saw  her  sitting  on  the  ground, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  her 
head  inclined  forward.  On  raising 
it,  she  discovered  a  small  green 
worsted  cord  twisted  round  her 
neck,  and  that  she  was  quite  dead. 
It  appeared,  that  a  carpet  travel¬ 
ling-bag  (the  mouth  of  which  was 
drawn  together  by  a  worsted  cord) 
was  hanging  to  a  brass  knob  of  the 
closet-door,  between  three  and 
four  feet  from  the  floor  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  deceased  must  have 
put  her  head  through  the  loop  of 
the  cord,  twisted  it  round  her 
neck,  and  then  placed  herself  in  a 
sitting  posture  till  she  was  stran¬ 
gled. — Several  of  the  Jury  were 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  hus¬ 
band  had  slept  at  home  the  night 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  old 
lady. — The  witnesses  answered, 
they  were  sure  he  was  not  in  the 
house  that  night. — The  Coroner 
briefly  addressed  the  Jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  “Strangled  herself,  being 
at  the  time  in  a  state  of  temporary 
insanitv.” 

22.  Hydrophobia. —  A  fatal 
instance  of  hydrophobia  occurred 
last  week  at  Taunton,  in  the  case 
of  captain  Gillam,  an  officer  in 
the  half-pay  of  an  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  malady,  that,  from  the 
first  seizure  to  the  fatal  result, 
only  about  thirty  hours  elapsed. 
It  was  not  precisely  ascertained 
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when,  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances,  he  had  received  any  injury 
from  a  dog,  though  one  of  his 
friends  was  said  to  have  some 
slight  recollection  of  his  having 
made  a  complaint  to  that  effect  a 
few  months  before.  The  disease, 
however,  was  most  clearly  deve¬ 
loped.  The  patient  was  calm  and 
intelligent  in  the  intervals  of  his 
paroxysms,  but  was  wholly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  dis¬ 
order.  In  one  of  the  seizures  of 
the  malady,  he  inflicted  a  bite  on 
the  hand  of  a  hair-dresser,  who 
was  employed  in  shaving  his  head, 
hut  the  injured  part  was  promptly 
cut  out  and  cauterized  by  the  sur¬ 
geon  in  attendance. 

28.  Thunder  Storm.-— The 
village  of  Horsforth  was  visited  by 
a  thunder-storm.  A  house  was 
struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  a  square 
of  glass  broken,  and  the  plastering 
above  the  window  cracked.  In 
the  window  were  seven  plants  in 
pots,  and  each  pot  was  placed  in  a 
white  saucer  j  the  lightning  drove 
the  saucers  from  under  two  of  the 
pots,  leaving  them  in  their  original 
situation,  and  struck  three  children, 
all  of  whom  were  knocked  down, 
and  remained  extremely  sick  for 
some  time  after.  The  eldest  child 
was  burnt  on  her  left  arm  by 
thelightning,  and  an  impression,  ex¬ 
actly  corresponding  with  the  branch 
of  the  Verbena  Triphylla,  one  of  the 
plants  from  under  which  the  saucer 
had  been  driven,  was  made  upon  it. 
Another  little  girl  was  burnt  upon 
the  thigh,  and  upon  the  left  arm, 
with  a  representation  of  the  flower 
of  the  same  plant,  and  a  boy  was 
slightly  burnt  upon  his  foot ;  the 
other  members  of  the  family  es¬ 
caped  unhurt.  In  the  adjoining 
house,  the  electric  fluid  struck  a 
young  woman,  and  burnt  a  mark 
upon  her  left  arm,  corresponding 


with  the  branch  of  a  geranium, 
which  was  placed  in  the  window  of 
that  house.  In  another  house,  the 
chimney  was  struck,  several  slates 
were  torn  from  the  roof,  the  door 
was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  two 
dishes  and  a  pane  of  glass  were 
broken  in  the  dairy.  At  Horsforth 
Wood  Side,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Vesty  was  struck  by  the  electric 
fluid,  eleven  panes  of  glass  were 
broken,  and  while  Mrs.  Vesty  and 
her  two  sons  were  at  dinner,  the 
plates  and  dishes  were  driven  from 
the  table  and  broken  to  pieces. 
One  of  the  sons  was  so  severely 
injured,  that  his  recovery  was  con¬ 
sidered  doubtful  for  some  hours, 
and  Mrs.  Vesty  and  her  other  son 
were  slightly  injured.  On  the 
same  day,  a  large  oak  tree  was 
stripped  of  all  its  boughs,  and 
completely  peeled  of  its  bark,  at 
Bramley  Fall,  by  lightning.— 
Leeds  Mercury. 

Paternal  Cruelty. — An  in¬ 
quisition  was  held  at  Sykehouse, 
upon  the  body  of  Benjamin  Bailey, 
a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  gone  with  two  other  lads 
to  bathe  in  the  river  Went,  and, 
getting  out  of  his  depth,  was 
drowned.  Information  being  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  the  boy’s  father, 
he  replied,  that  he  should  not  go 
to  look  for  him — he  might  remain 
in  the  river.  Two  uncles  of  the 
deceased,  however,  set  off  imme¬ 
diately  to  look  for  the  lad,  and 
after  an  hour  had  expired,  they 
found  the  body,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  in  a  cart  to  Sykehouse.  On 
arriving  at  the  door  of  the  father, 
the  monster  exclaimed,  cc  I  shall 
not  take  him  in — it  will  be  some 
expense  to  me  to  bury  him,  and  I 
am  only  sorry  he  had  not  gone 
twenty  miles  down  the  river,  and 
been  no  more  heard  of.”  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  their  relative,  the 
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uncles  took  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  to  one  of  their  own  homes, 
and  caused  it  to  he  decently 
interred. 

Post-mortem  Examination  of 
his  late  Majesty,  George  IV. 
• — cf  The  body  exhibited  hut  little 
sign  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
anasarca  had  disappeared,  except¬ 
ing  some  slight  remains  of  it  in 
the  thighs.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  emaciation  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  person,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  fat  was  found  between  the  skin 
and  the  abdominal  muscles. — Abdo¬ 
men. — The  omentum,  and  all  those 
parts  in  which  fat  is  usually  de¬ 
posited,  were  excessively  loaded 
with  it.  The  abdomen  did  not 
contain  more  than  an  ounce  of 
water.  The  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  were  somewhat  contracted  ; 
they  were  of  a  darker  colour  than 
natural,  in  consequence  of  their 
containing  mucus  tinged  with 
blood,  and  in  the  stomach  was 
found  a  clot  of  pure  blood,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  six  ounces.  The  liver 
was  pale,  and  had  an  unhealthy 
granulated  appearance.  The  spleen, 
although  larger  than  usual,  was 
not  otherwise  diseased,  and  the 
pancreas  was  in  a  sound  state. 
The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  large 
intestine  (the  colon)  had  formed 
unnatural  adhesions  to  the  bladder, 
accompanied  by  a  solid  inflamma¬ 
tory  deposit,  of  the  size  of  an 
orange.  Upon  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  tumour,  a  sac,  or  cavity, 
was  found  in  its  centre,  which 
contained  a  urinary  calculus  of  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  and  this  cavity 
communicated  by  means  of  a  small 
aperture  with  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  at  its  fundus.  In  other 
respects  the  bladder  was  healthy, 
and  the  prostrate  gland  did  not 
appear  to  be  enlarged.  The  kid¬ 
neys  were  also  free  from  disease. 

Vol.  LXX1I. 


Thorax —  Two  pints  of  water 
were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
right  side,  and  three  pints  and 
three  quarters  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  The  left  lung  was  consi¬ 
derably  diminished.  The  lower 
edge  of  each  lobe  of  the  lungs  had 
a  remarkable  fringe,  which,  upon 
examination,  was  found  to  be 
formed  by  a  deposit  of  fat.  The 
substance  of  the  lungs  had  under¬ 
gone  no  change  of  structure,  but 
the  mucus  membrane  lining  the 
air-tubes  was  of  a  dark  colour,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  turgid 
with  blood.  The  pericardium  (or 
heart-purse)  contained  about  half 
an  ounce  of  fluid,  but  its  opposite 
surfaces,  in  several  parts,  adhered 
to  each  other,  from  inflammation  at 
some  remote  period.  Upon  the 
surface  of  the  heart  and  pericar¬ 
dium  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
fat,  and  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  was  so  tender  as  to  be 
lacerated  by  the  slightest  force. 
It  was  much  larger  than  natural. 
Its  cavities  upon  the  right  side 
presented  no  unusual  appearance, 
but  those  on  the  left  side  were 
much  dilated,  more  especially  the 
auricle.  The  three  semilunar  valves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
artery  (the  aorta)  were  ossified 
throughout  their  substance,  and 
the  inner  coat  of  that  blood-vessel 
presented  an  irregular  surface,  and 
was  in  many  parts  ossified.  The 
original  disease  of  his  Majesty 
consisted  in  the  ossification  of  the 
valves  of  the  aorta,  which  must 
have  existed  for  many  years,  and 
which,  by  impeding  the  passage 
of  the  current  of  blood  flowing 
from  the  heart  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  occasioned  effusion  of 
water  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest, 
and  in  other  situations.  This  me¬ 
chanical  impediment  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  also  sufficiently 
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explains  those  other  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  body  which 
were  connected  with  his  Majesty's 
last  illness,  as  well  as  all  the 
symptoms  under  which  the  King 
had  laboured.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  Majesty’s  dissolution 
was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  stomach. 

Henry  Halford. 

Matthew  John  Tierney. 

Astley  Paston  Cooper. 
B.  C.  Brodxe. 

28.  Proclaiming  William  IP. 
— To-day  being  appointed  for  the 
proclamation  of  his  Majesty,  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  the  heralds  and  other 
persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  offi¬ 
ciate  on  the  occasion,  assembled  at 
an  early  hour  at  St.  James’s  Palace. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  the 
court  of  the  Royal  residence  be¬ 
came  crowded  with  carriages  of 
the  nobility  and  Ministers  of  State, 
and  the  adjoining  streets  were  filled 
with  spectators.  Shortly  before 
ten  o’clock  his  Majesty  arrived  at 
the  Palace  from  Rushy-park.  He 

was  received  bv  the  dukes  of  Cum- 
✓ 

berland,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester, 
prince  Leopold,  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 


lington,  &c.  Every  avenue  and 
situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palace  was  crowded  with  indi¬ 
viduals  desirous  of  witnessing  the 
approaching  ceremony.  Precisely 
at  ten  o’clock,  the  P ark  and  J  ower 
guns  having  been  fired  by  signal, 
sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  King 
at  Arms,  read  the  proclamation, 
announcing  the  accession  of  his 
Majesty.  During  this  ceremony, 
his  Majesty,  surrounded  by  his  il¬ 
lustrious  relatives,  and  all  the  great 
officers  of  State,  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  view  of  his  subjects  at 
the  Palace  window.;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  recognized,  the  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations.  I  he  gates 
of  the  Palace  having  been  thrown 
open,  the  procession  moved  for¬ 
ward,  the  Life  Guards,  who  accom¬ 
panied  it,  brandishing  their  swords, 
and  the  ladies  in  the  balconies  and 
windows  of  the  houses  contiguous 
waving  their  handkerchiefs,  amidst 
a  chorus  of  cheers  from  the  mul¬ 
titude,  who  took  off  their  hats,  and 
shouted,  c(  Long  live  King  William 
IV.”  On  its  arrival  at  Charing- 
cross  the  procession  moved  in  the 
following  order : — 


Mr.  Lee,  High  Constable  of  Westminster,  with  a  number  of  Officers 

to  clear  the  way. 

Two  Horse  Guards. 

A  single  ditto. 

The  Farrier  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

Four  Pioneers  with  their  axes. 

The  Beadles  of  St.  James’s  and  St.  Martin’s  Parishes,  in  their 
full  dresses,  and  with  their  staves  of  ornce. 

A  posse  of  New  Police  Constables. 

The  Band  of  Horse  Guards  in  their  State  uniforms. 

Eight  Marshals  on  foot. 

The  Knight  Marshal  and  his  men. 

The  Household  Troop. 

State  Band,  Kettle-drums,  and  Trumpets. 

Pursuivants  on  horseback. 

Heralds. 

The  King-at-arms,  supported  by  Serjeants  with  their  maces. 

Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 
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The  streets  were  lined  with  spec¬ 
tators  in  thousands  ;  coaches  and 
vehicles  of  every  description  choked 
the  way;  and  the  houses,,  from  base¬ 
ment  to  roof,  were  crowded  with 
persons  anxious  to  witness  and 
cheer  the  passing  pageant.  The 
ringing  of  the  church  hells,  the 
discharge  of  ordnance,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  added 
greatly  to  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion.  The  procession  having 
halted,  the  following  proclamation 
was  read: — 

“  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  call  to  his  mercy 
our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King 

o  o 

George  the  Fourth,  of  blessed 
memory,  by  whose  decease  the 
imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  solely  and  rightfully 
come  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  William,  Duke  of  Clarence; 
we,  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  of  this  realm,  being 
here  assisted  with  those  of  his  late 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  with 
numbers  of  other  principal  gentle¬ 
men  of  quality,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of 
London,  do  now  hereby,  with  one 
voice  and  consent  of  tongue  and 
heart,  publish  and  proclaim  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam,  Duke  of  Clarence,  is  now, 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Sovereign 
of  happy  memory,  become  our 
only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege 
Lord  William  the  Fourth,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith  (and  so  forth) — To  whom 
we  acknowledge  all  faith  and  con¬ 
stant  obedience,  with  all  humble 
and  hearty  affection,  beseeching 
|  God,  by  whom  Kings  and  Queens 
do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal 
Prince,  William  the  Fourth,  with 


long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over 
us. — ' u  Given,  &c. 

“  God  save  the  King.” 

At  the  conclusion  the  air  was 
rent  by  cries  of  “  Long  live  King 
William,”  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved  in  a  manner  the  most  loyal 
and  enthusiastic.  The  procession 
then  moved  slowly  along  the 
Strand,  towards  Temple-bar,  the 
gates  of  which  were  closed  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom.  On  a  herald  de¬ 
manding  admission  in  the  name  of 
King  William  IV.,  the  gates  were 
opened  by  the  City  Marshal,  who 
conducted  the  herald  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  attended  by  the 
Sheriffs,  and  other  municipal  au¬ 
thorities,  awaited  in  their  carriages 
the  approach  of  the  calvacade.  A  t 
the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  the 
proclamation  was  again  repeated. 
It  was  also  read  at  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  and  again  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  under  circumstances 
precisely  similar  to  those  already 
described.  The  last  proclamation 
took  place  at  Aldgate.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  proclamation, 
“  God  save  the  King  ”  was  played 
by  the  state  band,  and  the  assem¬ 
blage  displayed  the  utmost  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

29.  Union  Hall. — About  three 
months  ago,  an  account  appeared 
of  a  voluntary  confession  of  a  mur¬ 
der,  made  by  a  private  of  the  46th 
Regiment,  then  a  prisoner  in  Cork 
gaol,  for  some  slight  offence  com¬ 
mitted  in  that  city.  The  prisoner 
had  for  some  days  previously  ex¬ 
hibited  very  great  depression  of 
spirits,  and,  at  length,  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  a  private  interview 
with  the  governor  of  the  gaol. 
During  this  interview, he  described 
very  minutely  the  circumstances 
attending  the  finding  of  a  human 
skeleton,  about  three  years  ago,  in 
H  2 
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a  field  at  Walworth,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  female 
who  was  murdered,  owing  to  a 
large  spike-nail,  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  socket  of  the  left 
eye.  He  requested  the  governor 
to  furnish  him  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper;  and  this  being  acceded  to, 
he  desired  that  his  confession  might 
be  taken  down  in  writing.  He  then 
proceeded  to  declare  that  he  was 
the  murderer,  and  related  so  many 
facts  which  had  actually  occurred 
at  the  time  the  skeleton  was  found, 
that  the  confession  was  considered 
to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  a  re¬ 
presentation  was  accordingly  made 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
prisoner,  in  his  confession,  is  stated 
to  have  said,  that  he  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  a  female  who  re¬ 
sided  at  Walworth,  and  that,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  quarrel  with  her  one 
night,  he  murdered  her  with  a 
spike-nail,  by  thrusting  it  into  her 
eye  so  as  to  penetrate  the  brain,  and 
then  dug  a  hole,  into  which  he 
threw  the  body,  after  divesting  it 
of  its  clothes,  and  covered  it  over 
with  earth.  The  clothes,  he  de¬ 
scribed,  he  had  also  placed  in  a 
hole,  at  about  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  where  he  had  buried  the 
body.  About  the  period  at  which 
the  skeleton  was  discovered,  on 
inquiry  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
prisoner  had  suddenly,  and  with¬ 
out  giving  any  previous  intima¬ 
tion  of  his  intention,  absconded 
from  the  service  of  a  butcher,  with 
whom  he  lived,  at  Walworth,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army,  since  which 
period  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him  by  his  former  employers,  until 
the  present  inquiry  was  instituted 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fact 
of  his  having  enlisted  under  such 
circumstances  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  confession,  and 


every  exertion  was  made,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  police,  to  discover 
whether  such  a  female  as  the  one 
described  by  the  prisoner  had  been 
missing  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Walworth  ;  but  after  the  most  di¬ 
ligent  inquiries,  it  could  not  be 
discovered  that  any  female  answer¬ 
ing  the  description  was  ever  known 
in  the  place,  or  that  any  woman 
was  missing  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  under  suspicious  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  next  step  taken  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  prisoner,  was,  to  ascertain 
whether  that  part  of  it  was  correct, 
which  related  to  his  having  buried 
the  clothes  about  three  feet  from 
the  body.  With  this  view,  the 
ground,  for  about  six  feet  around 
the  spot,  was  dug  up,  to  the  extent 
of  upwards  of  three  feet  in  depth  : 
but  no  vestige  of  clothes  were  to 
be  found.  Added  to  this,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  from  the  moul¬ 
dering  state  in  which  the  bones 
were  found,  that  they  must  have 
been  in  the  ground  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century ;  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  place  in  which  they  were 
discovered  was  once  frequented  as 
a  bathing-place,  there  having  been 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water  there, 
it  is  probable  that  the  skeleton  was 
that  of  some  drowned  person. 
The  result  of  the  various  inquiries 
into  the  affair  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Union  Hall 
Office,  and  he  expressed  it  to  be  his 
decided  opinion,  that  the  man,  who 
made  the  confession,  had  merely 
trumped  up  the  story  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  sent  from  Cork-gaol 
to  this  country,  to  which  he  was 
desirous  of  returning.  It  was  as¬ 
certained  that  he  had  lived  at  Wal¬ 
worth  at  the  very  time  the  bones 
were  found,  and  about  that  period 
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lie  had  enlisted,  and  probably,  being 
by  this  time  sick  of  the  army,  and 
anxious  to  leave  it,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  circumstance  of 
the  skeleton,  a  subject  which  at 
the  time  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  it  occurred.  In  order  to 
procure  his  discharge,  he  hit  upon 
the  determination  of  confessing 
himself  a  murderer,  an  expedient 
not  unknown  in  the  army,  by  which 
soldiers  have  before  now  caused 
themselves  to  be  sent  home  from 
remote  parts  of  the  globe,  where 
they  have  been  stationed ;  and  on 
investigation,  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  been  uniformly  found 
that  such  confessions  were  made 
with  the  view  of  being  sent  home. 
With  respect  to  the  man  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Magistrate  said,  that  he 
deserved  flogging,  and  to  be  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  of  the  regiment, 
as  an  example  to  deter  others  from 
pursuing  such  a  scandalous  mode  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  their  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  army.  The  pri¬ 
soner  is  confined  in  Cork-gaol,  and 
still  declares  himself  to  be  the 
murderer  of  a  female,  whose  skele¬ 
ton  was  found  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  described. 


JULY. 

4.  Thunder-storm. —On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  4th,  the  clergyman 
of  the  Independent  Chapel,  at 
Edg  worth  -  moor,  near  Bolton, 
was  preaching  from  Isaiah,  xli, 
and  10th  verse,  “  Fear  not,  for  I 
am  with  thee.”  In  commenting  on 
the  fear  of  death,  the  subject  having 
been  suggested  by  a  storm  which 
then  hung  over  the  place,  the 
preacher  was  supposing  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  in  this  storm  some  one 
or  more  of  those  present  might  be 


struck  dead.  The  words  had  just 
escaped  his  lips,  when  the  iron¬ 
work  of  the  bell  attracted  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  part  of  which  came  down 
the  chain,  while  the  other  part 
ran  along  the  roof  outside,  drove 
the  ringing  stones  completely  from 
their  places,  and  came  down  a 
stove  pipe  which  ran  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  chapel.  Half  way 
down  the  pipe,  where  were  three 
irons,  which  came  from  the  beams 
of  the  gallery  to  support  the  pipe, 
it  exploded  with  a  dreadful  crack, 
distributing  sparks  of  fire,  and 
running  along  the  iron  into  the 
beams  of  the  gallery,  through  the 
wood  again  to  the  pillars  which 
support  the  gallery,  making  its 
way  down  into  the  floor.  For  a 
moment  the  congregation  was 
hushed  in  deep  silence ;  then 
screams  burst  forth,  and  they  all 
at  once  rose  to  get  out,  expecting 
the  whole  roof  to  come  down  upon 
them.  Some  climbed  to  get  out  at 
the  windows,  some  crept  under 
their  seats,  others  scrambled,  heap 
upon  heap,  old  and  young,  not 
knowing  what  they  were  doing  or 
where  they  were  going.  The  only 
damage  done,  was  the  scorching  the 
arms  and  faces  of  some  of  the  females. 

On  the  preceding  day  (Satur¬ 
day,  the  3rd)  during  a  similar 
storm,  a  cottage  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hartford  was  struck  by 
the  lightning,  which  fell  first  upon 
the  chimney,  shattering  it  to 
pieces,  and  then  dividing,  ran  down 
the  thatch  on  each  side  to  the  iron 
casements  of  the  chamber  windows, 
and  discharged  itself  at  the  stay- 
hooks,  whose  extreme  points  were 
directed  to  the  wall,  which  it  com¬ 
pletely  perforated  on  both  sides  of 
the  house.  Part  of  the  fluid 
passed  to  the  lower  room  casement, 
and  in  escaping  to  the  earth,shivered 
the  window-shutter,  and  broke 
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nearly  every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
window.  The  bricks  where  the 
great  discharge  took  place,  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  having 
been  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
and  every  nail  by  which  the  vines 
had  been  attached  to  the  walls  was 
struck  out,  carrying  pieces  of  brick 
with  them.  The  action  of  (ire  was 
plainly  seen  upon  the  casements, 
and  the  lead  was,  in  a  trifling  de¬ 
gree,  melted.  Three  persons  were 
sitting  in  the  house,  but  sustained 
no  injury. 

6.  Hydrophobia. — In  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Kilnelag,  a  remote  part  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  a  young 
peasant  girl,  whilst  milking  a  cow, 
observed  a  dog  in  a  rabid  state  ap¬ 
proaching  the  animal ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  bitten, 
she  struck  the  dog  with  a  tin  vessel 
which  she  had  brought  to  receive 
the  milk ;  the  dog,  rendered 
furious,  hit  the  cow,  and  subse¬ 
quently  attacked  the  girl,  inflicting 
a  severe  bite  on  the  calf  of  her  leg, 
The  only  remedy  applied  was  the 
juice  of  some  herbs  which  were 
supposed  by  the  country  people  to 
possess  healing  power  in  such 
cases.  In  two  days,  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  were 
manifested,  and  the  girl  suffered 
extreme  torture  ;  her  parents,  see¬ 
ing  her  boneless  situation,  resolved 
upon  putting  an  end  to  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  by  adopting  a  custom  which 
unhappily  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  at  a  former  period  ; 
they  procured  two  feather-beds, 
and,  placing  the  miserable  victim 
between  them,  pressed  down  the 
upper  one,  and  literally  suffocated 
their  child. 

7-  Inquest. —An  inquest  was 
held  at  North  End,  Hampstead,  on 
the  body  of  Cornelius  Norton, 
a  labouring  man,  who  died  of  hy¬ 
drophobia,  occasioned  by  a  bite  re¬ 


ceived  on  the  14th  of  May.  On 
that  day,  he  had  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep,  in  a  barn  at  Hendon, 
about  six  miles  from  London.  He 
was  awakened  by  the  weight  of  a' 
dog  (of  the  bull  and  mastiff  breed) 
which  had  slipped  its  collar  during 
the  night,  (it  had  been  for  three 
months  previously  in  the  yard, 
chained  up)  pressing  upon  him. 
On  his  throwing  off  the  rug  that 
covered  him,  and  raising  his  head, 
the  dog  seized  him  over  the  eye-lid, 
and  bit  him  severely.  A  struggle 
then  took  place,  which  lasted 
about  half  an  hour,  the  dog  jump¬ 
ing  round  the  man  to  get  at  his 
throat,  which  the  latter  protected 
with  the  rug,  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
deavouring  to  get  at  his  pitchfork  ; 
hut,  the  dog  preventing  him,  Nor¬ 
ton  became  exhausted  with  the 
exertion  and  fright,  and  finding  he 
must  kill  the  dog  or  be  killed,  he 
made  a  rush  at  him,  and  succeeded 
in  grasping  his  throat  with  one 
hand  till  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
his  pitchfork,  and  with  the  other 
hand  drove  one  prong  through 
his  jaw  and  the  other  through  his 
brain,  and  pinned  him  to  the 
ground,  hut  not  until  he  had  received 
ten  severe  bites.  A  cart  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  About  eight 
days  after,  he  returned  to  his  work, 
and  continued  till  Saturday,  3rd 
inst.,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  raving  mad  early  on  the  6th, 
at  the  workhouse  at  Hampstead.— 
At  the  Coroner’s  inquest,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lennox,  of  Goulder’s  Green, 
Hendon,  said,  that  Cornelius  Nor¬ 
ton  was  a  poor  Irish  labourer,  who 
had  for  three  seasons  been  employed 
by  him  in  getting  in  his  hay,  and 
finding  him  a  very  quiet,  sober, 
honest  man,  he  allowed  him  to  sleep 
in  a  barn  near  his  house.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  May  last, 
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lie  missed  liim  from  his  work,  and 
sent  a  man  to  see  after  him,  when 
he  was  informed  that  he  had  had 
a  desperate  conflict  with  a  large 
dog,  and  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  had  been  fighting  with  the 
animal,  which  he  at  last  destroyed. 
He  was  much  bit,  and  Mr.  Baines, 
surgeon,  of  Hendon,  was  sent  for, 
who  immediately  attended,  and  ad- 
vised  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hospital.  The  deceased  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  in  about  eight 
days  after,  apparently  quite  well,  and 
expressed  himself  so. — Mr.  Baines, 
surgeon,  of  Hendon,  stated,  that  he 
attended  the  deceased,  and  finding 
that  several  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  wounds  were  inflicted,  he  direct¬ 
ed  he  should  beimmediately  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  hospital  in  a  cart,  together 
with  the  dead  dog,  to  be  examined ; 
and  he  had  since  learned,  that  the 
dog  was  sent  from  the  hospital  to 
be  examined  by  Mr.  Youatt,  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  pronounced 
it  to  have  been  in  a  rabid  state  at 
the  time  it  was  killed. —  Henry 
Ellis,  landlord  of  the  King’s  Head, 
stated,  that  the  deceased  had  lodged 
with  him  about  six  weeks.  On 
Monday  morning  last  he  complained 
of  being  ill,  and  kept  his  bed.  At 
ten  o’clock  he  desired  to  have  a 
pint  of  porter :  on  its  being  taken 
to  him,  the  sight  of  it  appeared  to 
give  him  great  pain,  and  he  re¬ 
quested  that  it  might  be  taken  out 
of  the  room  ;  he  then  got  up,  and 
witness  advised  him  to  go  to  the 
doctor,  which  he  did,  and  returned, 
saying  he  was  to  be  bled,  but  he 
could  not  bear  it ;  he  grew  worse, 
and  a  surgeon  came  and  bled  him. 
After  the  bleeding,  he  lay  quiet 
until  the  evening,  when  he  became 
much  worse,  and  said,  he  should  die, 
but  did  not  mention  to  any  person 
his  having  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  At 
nine  o’clock  he  was  taken  into  the 


workhouse.  — The  Nurse  of  the 
workhouse  stated,  that  the  deceased 
was  brought  into  the  house  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock  on  Monday 
evening :  she  put  him  to  bed  :  he 
seemed  to  lie  quiet.  After  a  short 
time  he  made  a  terrific  noise,  like 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull — not  a 
barking,  and  cried  out.  Witness 
took  him  some  water,  thinking  he 
might  he  dry.  The  sight  of  it 
agitated  him  much,  and  he  begged 
it  to  be  removed  out  of  the  room. 
He  jumped  out  of  his  bed,  and  ran 
about  the  room.  He  said,  “  Mary, 
I  am  going  mad ;  I  shall  die.” 
Witness  got  him  into  bed  again, 
and  after  a  time  he  again  jumped 
out  of  his  bed,  tearing  about  the 
room,  in  a  most  frightful  manner  ; 
he  appeared  sensible,  but  could  not 
hold  himself  quiet ;  he  jumped  up 
and  down  the  floor,  and  struck  his 
head  against  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  hurt  her. 
He  became  so  violent,  that  she  got 
assistance,  and  with  difficulty  put 
on  the  strait- waistcoat,  and  sent 
for  the  parish  doctor  a  little  before 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning. — Mr. 
William  Shaw  said,  that  he  attended 
the  deceased  immediately  he  was 
sent  for,  at  three  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  heard  of  the  deceased  being  ill. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  him  se¬ 
cured  in  a  strait-waistcoat,  and 
fastened  to  the  bed  with  sheets; 
he  was  then  in  an  exhausted  state, 
and  perfectly  insensible  :  and  he 
expired  in  half  an  hour  after  his 
arrival.  The  Jury  immediately 
returned — Died  of  hydrophobia,, 
having  been  bit  by  a  rabid  dog.” 

The  morbid  appearances  found  on 
examination  of  the  body  twenty- 
six  hours  after  death,  were  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  and  inflammation  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  which  were 
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loaded  with  viscid  frothy  mucus. 
The  lungs  and  heart,  with  their 
investing  membranes,  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet, 
to  the  extent  of  four  inches,  was 
found  altered  in  structure  by  pre¬ 
vious  inflammation.  I  n  the  sto¬ 
mach  was  also  observed  a  consider¬ 
able  patch  of  inflammation,  occu¬ 
pying  its  left  extremity.  The 
other  abdominal  viscera  were  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  The  brain,  with 
its  investing  membranes,  were  also 
carefully  examined,  and  exhibited 
no  trace  of  disease. 

8.  Trial  of  Isaac,  alias  Xkey 
Solomons.—  On  the  8th,  9th, 
12th  and  13th,  this  notorious  thief 
and  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  eight 
different  indictments.  He  had 
escaped  to  America  in  1 827  ,*  but, 
on  learning  that  his  wife  had  been 
convicted  and  transported,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  New  South  Wales  to 
join  her.  There  he  found  too 
many  acquaintances  not  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  ;  and  orders  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  send  him  home  to  take 
his  trial. 

The  first  indictment  charged  him 
with  burglariously  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  house  of 
Rich  ard  Gro  wcock  and  others,  about 
the  hour  of  three  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  January, 
1827,  and  stealing  therein  77  pieces 
of  lace,  43  handkerchiefs,  28  veils, 
43  caps,  357  other  caps,  30  collars, 
468  cap -crowns,  and  other  goods. 

Harry  Patches  deposed,  that  on 
the  day  of  the  robbery  he  was  in 
the  employment  of  the  prosecutors, 
and  secured  the  premises  in  the 
evening,  when  he  left  the  property 
enumerated  in  the  indictment  safe. 
On  the  Monday  morning  following 
he  went  to  the  warehouse,  which 


he  found  ransacked,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  gone,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  5001.  The  prisoner  was 
taken  into  custody  in  the  month  of 
April  following.  The  amount  of  the 
goods  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner  was  about  1006  in  value. — 
Jane  Hodes  was  a  housekeeper  in 
Lower  Queen-street,  Islington,  at 
the  time  of  the  robbery.  The  pri¬ 
soner  rented  a  room  of  the  witness, 
and  used  to  sleep  at  the  house  and 
have  his  meals  there.  The  officers 
came  to  the  house,  and  found  a 
quantity  of  property,  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  prisoner, 
which  they  took  away  with  them 
from  the  prisoner’s  room.  The 
wife  of  the  prisoner  did  not  live 
with  him  at  the  house  of  the  wit¬ 
ness.  The  prisoner  went  by  the 
name  of  Jones  while  he  lived  with 
her. —  James  Lee,  an  officer  of 
Lambeth-street  police-office,  went 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hodes,  where 
he  found  a  quantity  of  property, 
which  was  afterwards  claimed  by 
the  prosecutors.  The  property 
was  tied  up  in  bundles  under  the 
bed.  The  prisoner  was  then  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  to  take  his  trial. 
It  was  full  three  months  after 
the  robbery  that  the  property  was 
found  in  the  prisoner’s  room. 
There  was  a  great  quantity  of 
other  property,  but  no  instruments 
of  house-breaking  were  found. — 
Robert  Davis,  also  an  officer,  de¬ 
posed  to  the  fact  of  finding  the 
property  in  the  room  of  the  pri¬ 
soner.  The  property  now  pro¬ 
duced  was  a  part  of  it.  There  was 
a  coach-load  of  it  found. — Samp¬ 
son  Copestack,  one  of  the  prose¬ 
cutors,  identified  the  property  pro¬ 
duced  as  part  of  that  which  had 
been  stolen  from  their  warehouse. 
— Richard  Smart — I  was  one  of  the 
under-gaolers  of  Newgate  in  1827- 
The  prisoner  was  in  custody  of 
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the  Governor.  Witness  took  tlie 
prisoner  to  Westminster  on  Holy 
Thursday,  1827,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  bailed  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  prisoner  was  again 
taken  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  but  he  contrived  to  escape. 
The  witness  then  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisoner  es¬ 
caped,  he  (the  witness)  having  been 
stupified  by  some  liquor  given  to 
him.  The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
Not  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  again  put  to 
the  bar,  on  an  indictment,  charging 
him  with  burglariously  breaking 
and  entering  the  dwelling-house 
of  James  Mackenzie,  and  stealing 
therein,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
February,  1827,  174  table-cloths, 
six  dozen  of  napkins,  six  other 
napkins,  sixteen  hats,  three  pieces 
of  linen,  three  other  pieces  of  linen, 
a  quantity  of  bed  linen,  six  pieces 
of  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  divers 
other  articles.  The  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  to  bring  the  charge  home  to 
the  prisoner,  in  whose  possession 
the  property  was  found,  was,  that 
the  articles  produced  had  been 
stolen  from  the  warehouse  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  and  were  about  three 
months  after,  found  at  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  lodgings.  The  premises 
had  been  entered  by  a  crow-bar 
and  centre-bit,  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  220/.  and  upwards 
stolen.  The  Jury  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  Not  Guilty. 

Next  day,  he  was  charged  upon 
the  third  indictment,  with  having 
broken  and  entered  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Thomas  Neale,  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  stealing  23|  yards 
of  cloth,  value  10/.,  his  property. 
Lea,  the  officer  of  Lambeth  street, 
stated  to  the  Court,  that  the  pro¬ 
secutor  in  this  case  had  died  since 
the  commission  of  the  robbery,  and 


that  Mary  Gillings,  a  material 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  could 
not  be  found.  The  Recorder  said, 
that  under  those  circumstances  the 
indictment  could  not  be  sustained, 
and  the  Jury  were  therefore  bound 
to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Not  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  next  indicted 
for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  John  Baker,  and  stealing 
therein  a  quantity  of  silk  shawls 
and  other  articles,  value  200/.,  the 
property  of  Edward  Woodward  and 
Co.  —  Mr.  Edward  Woodward 
called. — Part  of  the  shawls  now 
produced  I  can  positively  swear  to, 
as  part  of  the  property  stolen  from 
our  premises.  The  rest  I  cannot 
identify.  —  Cross-examined.  —  It 
was  ten  months  after  the  robbery 
that  the  goods  were  found  in  the 
prisoner’s  possession. — Mr.  Clark 
examined. — I  was  a  turnkey  of 
Newgate  in  the  year  1827>  when 
the  prisoner  Isaac  Solomons  was  a 
prisoner  in  that  gaol.  He  escaped 
from  custody  in  that  year.  The 
Jury  Acquitted  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  was  again  placed 
upon  his  trial  for  a  burglary  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  John  Lewis,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  stealing 
goods,  value  479/. — John  Graham, 
a  warehouseman,  in  the  service  of 
the  prosecutor,  a  silk-mercer,  in 
Wood-street,  Cheapside,  stated, 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
July,  1826,  he  left  the  premises 
secure,  and  on  his  return  to  them 
next  morning,  he  found  that  the 
warehouse  had  been  broken  open, 
and  that  three  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  stolen.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  not  a  customer  of  the 
prosecutors,  and  witness  never  saw 
him  until  yesterday.  —  Cross-ex¬ 
amined. — Nine  months  had  elapsed 
between  the  robbery  and  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  goods  at  the  lodgings  of 
the  prisoner. — Robert  Hardy,  a 
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hosier  in  Maiden-lane,  proved  that 
he  saw  part  of  the  stolen  property 
at  Lambeth-street  police-office  after 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended.  The 
J ury,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty . 

The  five  capital  indictments  for 
burglary  having  failed  (and  it 
seems  clear  that  they  ought  never 
to  have  been  found )  recourse 
was  had,  with  better  success,  to 
indictments  for  receiving ;  and  on 
the  12  th  he  took  his  trial  on  the 
sixth  indictment,  which  was  for 
receiving  fourteen  watch-move¬ 
ments,  of  the  value  of  100/.  and 
upwards,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
MfCabe  and  Strachan,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen. — James  Hux. — I 
am  a  watch-finisher,  and  was,  in  the 
year  1825,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
MfCabe  and  Strachan.  I  remember 
their  workshop  being  broken  open 
and  robbed  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd,  or  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  December,  1825.  I 
locked  up  the  premises  at  night, 
and  was  the  first  who  went  in  the 
morning.  I  missed  some  work  I 
had  been  employed  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  day,  and  immediately  informed 
my  employers. — Charles  Strachan 
— On  receiving  information  from 
the  last  witness  that  my  premises 
had  been  robbed,  I  went  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  I  had  lost,  when  I 
missed  fourteen  watch  -  move¬ 
ments  out  of  sixteen,  value  100/. 
and  upwards.  I  immediately  sent 
to  the  Mansion-house,  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  officers,  to  make 
every  effort  to  detect  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  ;  but  it  was  not  till  May, 
1826,  that  we  obtained  any  clue, 
when  two  officers,  who  are  since 
dead,  called  for  me  to  accompany 
them  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner, 
which  I  did,  with  a  servant  in 
my  employ,  of  the  name  of  Strat¬ 
ford.  The  prisoner’s  wife  opened 


the  door,  and  said  her  husband 
was  then  out,  but  she  expected 
him  to  return  immediately.  We 
sat  down,  by  her  request,  in  the 
parlour,  where  the  breakfast  things 
were  waiting ;  we  stopped  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  not 
seeing  the  prisoner,  I  ordered  the 
officers  to  commence  a  search  over 
the  house ;  we  found  on  the  se¬ 
cond  floor  a  door  locked,  where  I 
suspected  some  property  might  be, 
and  after  waiting  outside  the  door 
for  ten  minutes,  the  prisoner  came 
up,  and  asked  who  we  were,  and 
what  we  wanted  ?  I  told  him  my 
name  and  business,  and  he  said 
he  would  fetch  the  kev,  and  show 
me  over  the  room ;  after  waiting 
some  minutes,  the  father  of  the 
prisoner  came  in,  and  said,  his  son 
was  gone  to  find  the  key,  and  I 
agreed  to  wait  twenty  minutes 
longer  ;  but  shortly  hearing  a  noise 
in  the  room,  we  suspected  that 
some  one  was  breaking  in  some 
other  way,  and  therefore  the  officer 
broke  open  the  door,  and  we  found 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  room 
full  of  dust.  We  searched  and 
found  five  movements,  which, 
though  put  in  cases,  I  can  swear 
were  part  of  the  property  stolen 
from  my  premises.  The  prisoner 
did  not  return  while  we  stopped, 
and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards 
until  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
The  witness  here  produced  two 
movements,  which  he  identified  as 
his  property.  He  had  not  delayed 
in  any  respect  the  prosecution  of 
the  prisoner. — J ames  Stratford,  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  last  witness,  corro¬ 
borated  in  every  particular  the 
evidence  of  his  employer. — Samuel 
Miller,  officer  of  Lambeth-street, 
produced  another  movement,  found 
at  the  prisoner’s  house  on  the  day 
in  question,  which  the  prosecutor 
identified  as  his  property.  This 
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closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
The  Jury  instantly  returned  a 
verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  next  indicted 
for  stealing,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
a  watch  value  8/.,  the  property  of 
Joseph  Armstrong,  but  the  Jury 
acquitted  the  prisoner,— Verdict, 
Not  Guilty. 

The  eighth  indictment  was  for 
stealing  twelve  pieces  of  Valencia, 
value  88/.,  the  property  of  Daniel 
Deacon  and  partner.  —  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Clarkson  said,  that 
they  should  challenge  the  Jury ; 
as  they  had  tried  him  so  often,  they 
must  feel  prejudice  against  the  pri¬ 
soner.  They  requested  the  trial 
might  stand  over  until  evening. 
Several  of  the  jurymen  likewise 
said  they  did  not  wish  to  try  it ; 
but  Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin  was  de¬ 
termined  to  proceed  with  the  trial. 
—The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  de¬ 
manded  a  right  to  challenge  the 
Jury.  This  being  objected  to,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips  hoped  the  Court  would 
note  down  the  application  and  the 
refusal,  the  application  having 
been  made  before  the  Jury  were 
charged  with  the  prisoner.  — 
Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin  said,  that 
as  the  prisoner  had  had  his  chal¬ 
lenge,  he  ought  to  be  tried ;  inas¬ 
much,  however,  as  there  was  an 
objection,  he  would  permit  the 
case  to  stand  over  until  evening, 
although  it  would  be  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  ultimately  agreed  to  postpone 
the  remaining  indictment  until 
next  morning.  On  the  13th,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Isaac  took  his  trial  on 
this  indictment. — Daniel  Deacon 
examined. — I  am  a  carrier,  residing 
in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate ;  the 
parcel  which  I  understood  contain¬ 
ed  the  Valencia  mentioned  in  the 
indictment,  came  by  my  waggon 


on  the  day  in  question  ;  the  parcel 
was  stolen  shortly  after  its  arrival. 

— - -  Schoies,  a  clerk  in  the 

employ  of  the  prosecutors,  also 
deposed  to  the  arrival  of  the  parcel 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1827- 
It  came  from  Huddersfield,  and 
was  directed  to  Messrs.Kesteven  and 
Co.,  York-street,  Co  vent-garden. 
On  its  arrival  at  the  prosecutors’  it 
was  put  in  a  warehouse  under  the 
counting-house.  It  was  stolen 
about  two  hours  afterwards.— 
John  Wood,  a  manufacturer,  living 
at  Dalston,  near  Huddersfield,  de¬ 
posed  to  having  sent  the  parcel  in 
question,  containing  the  Valencias, 
to  the  address  above  mentioned,  on 
the  2? th  of  February,  1 827- — Mrs. 
Hodes  stated,  that  the  prisoner  had 
occupied  lodgings  in  her  house,  at 
Islington,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  he  always  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
He  passed  by  the  name  of  Jones. 
— James  Lee,  a  Lambeth-street 
officer,  produced  twelve  patterns 
of  Valencia,  which  were  cut  from 
pieces  he  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner,  while  occupying  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  last  witness’s  house, 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1827- — 
John  Wood  was  recalled,  andproved 
that  the  patterns  produced  were 
cut  from  the  pieces  he  had  sent 
directed  to  Messrs.  Kesteven  and  Co. 
and  a  clerk  in  their  employ  deposed 
to  the  fact  of  the  parcel  never  hav¬ 
ing  reached  its  place  of  destination. 
— The  Common  Sergeant  having 
summed  up,  the  Jury  retired  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  Guilty. — Sen¬ 
tence  under  the  two  indictments 
on  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
convicted,  was  respited  till  next 
Sessions.  * 

9.  Life  Insurance. — House 
of  Lords. — The  Amicable  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  v.  Holland  and  Others. 
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— In  giving  judgment  in  this  case, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
it  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — The 
late  Mr.  Fauntleroy  insured  his  life 
for  a  certain  sum  at  the  Amicable 
Assurance-office  in  1815.  In  the 
same  year  he  committed  a  forgery. 
He  continued  to  pay  the  annual 
premium  on  the  amount  insured 
up  to  1824,  when  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  on  the  charge  of  forgery. 
On  the  2,9th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  was  declared  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  an  assignment  of  his 
property  was  made  to  the  defend¬ 
ants.  In  the  November  following, 
Mr.  Fauntleroy  was  executed. 
The  question  now  for  their  Lord- 
ships’  decision  was,  whether  the 
assignees  of  the  bankrupt  were 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount 
insured  from  the  Assurance- office. 
It  appeared  to  him  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  that,  if  a  party  effected 
an  insurance  for  life  at  an  office, 
and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
such  insurance  should  be,  that  the 
amount  insured  should  be  paid, 
even  in  case  of  suicide,  or  of  the 
death  of  the  party  by  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  such  a  contract  would 
be  void.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  attended  to  the  arguments  of 
counsel  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  had  also  the  noble  Lord 
near  him  (Lord  Radnor),  and  they 
Avere  both  of  opinion,  that  the  as¬ 
signees  were  not  entitled  to  recover. 
It  was  plain,  that,  even  if  the  con¬ 
dition  Avere  expressed  in  the  policy, 
that  the  insured,  or  those  claiming 
under  him,  should  recover  the  sum 
insured,  such  a  contract  could  not 
be  sustained,  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  by  taking  away  a  great  re¬ 
straint  on  public  crimes, — The  inter¬ 
est  of  those  for  whom  Ave  had  an 
affection.  Then,,  if  such  condition 


Avere  void  when  expressed,  on  what 
principle  could  it  be  sustained,  if  it 
had  no  other  foundation  than  a 
mere  inference?  For  these  short 
and  simple  grounds,  his  Lordship 
Avas  of  opinion  that  the  policy 
could  not  be  sustained,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  respondents  were 
not  entitled  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  insurance.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below  should  be  reversed. 
The  judgment  Avas  accordingly 
reversed. 

12.  Carrier  Pigeons.  —  A 
large  number  of  carrier  pigeons, 
brought  from  Antwerp,  were 
despatched  from  Loman’s  -  pond, 
in  the  Borough,  for  that  city, 
where  heavy  bets  Avere  depending 
on  their  arrival.  The  birds,  in 
number  1 10,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
many  clubs  at  Antwerp  that  are 
supported  by  subscription  for  this 
kind  of  sport.  There  were  eight¬ 
een  prizes  to  be  competed  for  in 
this  flight ;  the  first  a  gold  medal 
of  considerable  value,  and  the 
others,  sums  of  money.  The 
pigeons  Avere  all  marked  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  feathers  in  each  wing  Avith 
the  stamps  of  the  secretaries  and 
office-bearers  of  the  club,  and  with 
the  owner’s  name ;  and  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  charge  of  them 
here,  named  Gossens,  Avas  a  kind 
of  upper  man,  or  foreman  over 
others,  Avho,  in  their  own  country, 
live  entirely  by  managing  pigeon- 
flights  ;  and  he  Avas  as  careful  of 
the  birds  as  an  English  gentleman 
Avould  be  of  his  race-horse  on  the 
eve  of  a  race.  The  birds  Avere  all 
pigeonsffif  a  cross  breed  unknown 
to  the  English  fanciers,  having 
traces  of  the  carrier,  tumbler,  and 
dragon  pigeon,  but  all  having  one 
distinguishing  peculiarity,  in  what 
is  designated  the  “pearl  eye.”  The 
keepers  Avatched  them  all  the  time 
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they  stayed,  with  the  utmost  jea¬ 
lousy,  keeping  possession  of  the 
key  of  the  apartment,  and  never 
permitting  any  one  to  enter  the 
room,  unless  one  of  themselves  were 
present.  The  trap  doors  had  been 
adjusted  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
so  as  to  be  opened  at  the  same 
time.  At  a  given  signal  the  trap¬ 
doors  were  all  lifted  up,  and  out 
rushed  the  pigeons  the  same  in¬ 
stant.  They  rose  in  a  flock,  and 
never  hovered,  but  bent  their  way, 
as  straight  as  possible,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  they  were  most  likely  to 
reach  home.  This  astonished  the 
English  fanciers ;  for  the  best  of 
our  carrier-pigeons  generally  hover 
round  the  place  from  whence  they 
start  for  several  minutes,  making 
circuitous  turns  before  they  pro¬ 
ceed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loman’s-pond  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  pigeon-fanciers;  and 
they,  calculating  on  decoying  some 
of  the  foreign  pigeons,  had  their 
birds  on  the  flight  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing;  but  the  Antwerp  pigeons  kept 
together,  passed  all  the  flocks,  and 
were  entirely  out  of  sight  in  a 
minute.  They  were  despatched  at 
three  quarters  past  eight  in  the 
morning,  with  a  pretty  strong 
W.  S.  W.  breeze.  At  eighteen 
minutes  past  two  the  gold  medal 
was  gained ;  the  second  pigeon 
arrived  thirty  seconds  later ;  by 
twenty-three  minutes  past  two, 
six  had  arrived  ;  and  all  the  prizes, 
eighteen  in  number,  were  gained 
by  five  o’clock,  when  the  nine¬ 
teenth  arrived ;  twenty-six  others 
had  reached  home  before  day-break 
the  next  morning.  Thus  the  swift¬ 
est  pigeons  flew  to  Antwerp  in  five 
hours  and  a  half ;  the  distance  in 
a  straight  line  being  sixty-two 
common  leagues. 

14.  Lying  inState  of  George 
IV. — The  Royal  body  lay  in  state 


at  Windsor,  this  day  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  public  first  entered 
the  King’s  guard  chamber,  and 
passed  through  the  presence  cham¬ 
ber  into  the  state  apartment ;  these 
chambers  were  entirely  hung  with 
black  cloth,  and  illuminated  by 
small  silver  lamps,  the  grand  stair¬ 
case  having  glass  bell  lamps,  and 
wax  tapers.  The  state  apartment 
was  fitted  up  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  In  the  centre,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  spectators,  the 
canopy  was  raised:  it  was  covered 
with  purple  cloth ;  beneath  was 
the  coffin,  on  the  funeral  car, 
which  wras  covered  with  a  rich 
purple  velvet  pall,  edged  with 
silver,  only  the  ornaments  at  the 
foot  of  the  coffin  being  exposed. 
On  the  lid  were  placed  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Royal  Crown  of  Hanover. 
At  the  head  of  the  corpse  sat  a 
lord  of  his  late  Majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  between  two  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber.  Lords  Howe  and 
Strathaven  officiated  as  the  former. 
Sir  William  Houston  and  the  hon. 
Mr.  Townshend  as  the  latter. 
There  were  other  lords  and  grooms 
of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting  to 
officiate  in  succession.  The  grooms 
acted  as  supporters  to  the  noble¬ 
man  who  sat  at  the  head.  On 
each  side  of  the  body  stood  two 
gentlemen  ushers  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty,  with  their  wands,  and  two  of 
the  officers  of  arms,  in  their  heraldic 
costume.  There  were  likewise 
stationed  at  each  side  six  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  eight  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard.  The  gentlemen  pensioners 
supported  the  great  banners  of  the 
union,  of  St.  George,  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick, 
and  over  the  coffin  was  suspended 
the  richly-embroidered  royal  stan¬ 
dard.  The  roval  arms  were  em- 
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blazoned  in  a  lozenge-shaped  frame 
behind  the  coffin ;  the  insignia  of 
the  star,  the  crown,  and  the  gar¬ 
ter,  were  multiplied  in  various 
parts  of  the  hangings  ;  and  a  flood 
of  light  was  poured  upon  these 
splendid  objects,  from  rows  of 
silver  gilt  lamps  which  were  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  the  walls.  The  light 
was  so  kept  down  in  all  the 
ante-rooms  and  avenues,  that 
its  full  effulgence  was  preserved 
for  the  state  apartment ;  and  even 


there  the  distribution  of  it  was  so 
managed  as  merely  to  illuminate 
the  principal  parts,  and  leave  the 
rest  in  gloom. 

15.  The  Royal  Funeral. — 
The  interment  of  George  IV. 
took  place  at  Windsor,  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  About  ten  o’clock  the  fune¬ 
ral  procession,  which  had  moved 
from  the  state  apartments  of  the 
Castle,  entered  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  in  the  following  order : — 


Trumpets  and  Kettle  Drums,  and  Drums  and  Fifes  of  the  Foot  Guards. 
Drums  and  Fifes  of  the  Royal  Household. 

Trumpets  and  Kettle  Drums  of  the  Royal  Household. 

Knight  Marshal’s  Men,  two  and  two,  with  black  staves. 

Knight  Marshal’s  Officers, 

The  Knight  Marshal. 

Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 

Pages  of  his  Majesty. 

Pages  of  his  late  Majesty. 

Apothecary  to  his  Majesty. 

Apothecary  to  his  late  Majesty.  Surgeons  to  his  late  Majesty. 
The  Curate  of  Windsor.  The  Vicar  of  Windsor. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  Quarterly  Waiters  to  his  late  Majesty. 
Pages  of  Honour  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  his  late  Majesty. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  Daily  Waiters  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Sergeant  Surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Physicians  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Household  Chaplain  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Equerries  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg. 
Equerries  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Equerries  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Equerries  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
Equerries  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Equerries  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
Aides-de-Camp  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Quarter-Master  General.  Adjutant  General. 

Equerries  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Clerk  Marshal  and  First  Equerry  to  his  late  Majesty. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  his  late  Majesty. 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  late  Majesty. 

Master  of  the  Robes  to  his  late  Majesty. 

The  Members  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Mission. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  attended  by  their  Secretaries. 
Solicitor- General.  Attorney-General.. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 

the  Exchequer.  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
Comptroller  of  his  late  Treasurer  of  his  late 

Majesty’s  Household.  Majesty’s  Household. 

Privy  Councillors  (not  Peers ),  attended  by  the  Clerks  of  the 

Council  in  Ordinary. 

Pursuivant. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Viscounts. 

Pursuivant. 

Barons. 

Pursuivant. 

Bishops. 

Pursuivant. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 

Herald. 

Viscounts. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Marquesses. 

Herald. 

Earls. 

Herald. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes. 

Herald. 

Marquesses. 

Elerald. 

Dukes. 

Herald. 

The  Minister  of  State  of  Hanover. 

The  Earl  Marshal  of  The  Deputy  Lord 

England.  Great  Chamberlain. 

rri  t  -in-  o  i  The  Lord  President  of  the 

I  he  Lord  Privy  Seal  f  < 

J  Council. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

Lords  of  his  late  Majesty’s  Bedchamber. 

Gold  Stick. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  Captain  of  the  Hon.  Band  of 

of  the  Guard.  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Master  of  the  Horse  to 

his  late  Majesty.  his  late  Majesty. 

Banners  borne  by  Peers,  viz  : — 

The  Banner  of  Brunswick.  The  Banner  of  Hanover. 

The  Banner  of  Ireland.  The  Banner  of  Scotland. 

The  Banner  of  St.  George.  The  Union  Banner. 

The  Royal  Standard. 
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The  Royal  Crown  of  Hanover, 
borne  on  a  Purple  Velvet  Cushion, 
by  Blanc  Coursier  King  of  Arms. 
The  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom, 
borne  on  a  Purple  Velvet  Cushion, 
by  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms. 

The  Lord  Steward  of  his  late 
Majesty’s  Household. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain 
of  his  late  Majesty’s  Household. 
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Usher  Daily 
Waiter  to  his 


Coveerd  with  a  Purple  Velvet  Pall, 
adorned  with  Ten  Escocheons  of  the  Imperial  Arms, 
under  a  Canopy  of  Purple  Velvet. 

F‘“  om.  mm  Ki ;s  °"?X"  8S 

of  Arms,  bearing  bis  Ilod)  beal.ing 

late  Majesty.  Ce^  re‘  bis  Rod. 

The  Cap  of  Maintenance,  The  Sword  of  State, 

borne  by  the  Marquis  of  Win-  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
chester. 

The  Chief  Mourner, 

The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
in  a  long  purple  cloak,  with  a  star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  embroidered  thereon,  wearing  the  Collars  of  the 
Garter,  the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  attended  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Cumberland. 
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Train  Bearers— -the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Beaufort. 
Sixteen  Peers,  Assistants  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 


of  THE 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  in  a  long  black,  cloak, 
with  the  Star  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  embroidered  there¬ 
on,  and  wearing  the  Collars  of 
the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and 
the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelph ic 
Order  ;  his  train  borne  by  two 
Gentlemen  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  Plousehold. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  in 
a  long  black  cloak,  with  the 
Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
embroidered  thereon,  and  wear¬ 
ing  the  Collars  of  the  Garter, 
the  Bath,  and  the  Royal  Hano¬ 
verian  Guelphic  Order;  his 
train  borne  by  two  Gentlemen 
of  his  Royal  Highness’s  House¬ 
hold. 


the  Duke  of 
a  long  black 


His  Royal  Highness 
Cumberland,  in 
cloak,  with  the  Star  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  embroider¬ 
ed  thereon,  and  wearing  the 
Collars  of  the  Garter,  the 
Bath,  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order ;  his  train  borne  by  two 
Gentlemen  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  Household. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  a  long  black 
cloak,  with  the  Star  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  embroider¬ 
ed  thereon,  and  wearing  the 
Collars  of  the  Garter,  of  the 
Bath,  and  the  Royal  Hano¬ 
verian  Guelphic  Order ;  his 
train  borne  by  two  Gentlemen 
of  his  Ptoyal  Highness’s  House¬ 
hold. 


A  Royal  Guard  of  Honour,  composed  of  140  rank  and  file,  with 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  equal  proportions,  from 
the  King’s  Company,  the  Coldstream,  and  3rd  Regiments  of  Guards, 
commanded  by  the  Captain  of  the  King’s  Company. 

Gentlemen  Pensioners  with  their  axes  reversed. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  with  their  partisans  reversed. 


The  Dean,  Sub-dean,  and 
Canons  of  St.  George’s  chapel, 
were  at  the  south  door  to  receive 
the  procession.  The  choristers  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  took  their  station 
at  the  entrance,  with  wax  tapers, 
and  sir  George  Smart  commenced 
the  vocal  part  of  the  burial  service, 
aided  by  Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, 
Sale,  Salmon,  Hawes,  Welsh, 
Goulding,  and  Clark.  The  music 
was  from  Handel,  Purcell,  and 
Croft.  The  King  was  immediately 
behind  the  coffin,  robed  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  purple  velvet  cloak,  de¬ 
corated  with  a  larg;e  star :  he 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  aperture 
which  led  to  the  tomb,  where  a 
Vol.  LXXII. 


chair,  covered  with  back  velvet, 
was  placed  for  him.  The  dean 
and  canons  advanced  within  the 
rails  of  the  chancel,  filing  off  right 
and  left  before  the  communion¬ 
table,  which  was  covered  with 
massive  plate.  The  dukes  of 
Devonshire,  Buckingham,  St. 
Alban’s,  Beaufort,  &c.  took  their 
seats  in  the  stalls  in  the  bodv  of 
the  choir.  The  earl  marshal  stood 
near  his  majesty  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  in  his  field- 
marshal’s  uniform,  remained  be¬ 
hind  his  chair  during:  the  service. 

O 

Upon  purple  velvet  stools,  at  each 
side  of  the  royal  vault,  sat  as 
mourners  with  his  majesty,  their 
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royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of 
Cumberland,  Sussex,  Gloucester, 
andprinceLeopold.  Theirmourn- 
ingcloaks  were  richly  embroidered, 
and  prince  Leopold  wore  a  general’s 
uniform.  A  dense  mass  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  filled  the  body 
of  the  choir.  Soon  after  the  king 
was  seated,  the  39th  and  40th 
psalms  were  sung.  The  dean  of 
Windsor  then  read  the  first  part 
of  the  service  from  the  altar,  and 
the  conclusion  from  the  right  side 
of  the  vault.  The  performance 
of  the  psalms  and  anthem  lasted 
nearly  two  hours,  and  when  the 
anthem  of  “  His  body  is  buried 
in  peace,”  was  finished,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  retired 
by  the  door  under  the  Queen’s 
closet.  After  the  king  had  re¬ 
tired,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  sir  George  Nayler  pro¬ 
claimed  the  titles  of  his  late  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  broke  his,  wand  of  office 
into  the  grave.  A  solemn  volun¬ 
tary  was  then  played  by  the  or¬ 
ganist;  as  it  was  concluded  before 
the  procession  left  the  chapel,  it 
was  followed  by  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul,”  which  was  continued 
until  the  procession  had  returned 
into  the  open  air.  The  coffin  was 
lowered  only  about  two  feet  below 
the  aperture  of  the  subterraneous 
passage ;  at  which  timethe  splendid 
pall  was  removed,  and  the  state 
coffin  exposed  to  view.  As  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Windsor  were  admitted 
through  the  choir.  The  coffin 
was  afterwards  deposited  upon 
the  stone  table  of  the  mausoleum. 

In  London,  the  lord  mayor  had 
called  upon  the  citizens,  by  public 
notice,  to  show  respect  to  the 
day  of  his  late  majesty’s  funeral  : 
and  the  call  was  not  only  readily 
and  generally,  hut  zealously  and 
almost  universally  complied  with ; 


every  shop  and  place  of  public 
business  was  closed,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  the 
windows  even  of  private  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  streets,  however,  were 
crowded  with  passengers  during 
the  day,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  all  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness,  partly  of  the  anxiety  to  wit¬ 
ness  some  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
Windsor,  towards  which  numbers 
were  seen  hastening  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  The  continued 
tolling  of  the  hells,  especially  in 
those  quarters  of  the  city  which 
are  thickly  studded  with  churches, 
had  an  extremely  solemn  and 
mournful  efiect.  The  intervals  of 
the  tolling  were,  as  regularly  as 
possible,  one  minute  each  during 
the  day.  Sixty  minute-guns  were 
fired  at  the  following  places : — At 
Gravesend,  from  six  until  seven 
o’clock;  at  Purfieet  from  seven 
to  eight;  at  Woolwich,  from  eight 
to  nine  ;  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
from  nine  to  ten  ;  at  St.  James’s 
Park,  from  ten  to  eleven  ;  and  at 
Windsor,  from  eleven  to  twelve 
o’clock. 

22.  Prize-Fighting.-— Buck¬ 
ingham  Assizes. — Simon  Byrne 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged 
with  feloniously  killing  and  slaying 
Alexander  MAC  ay,  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  in  the  parish  of  Hartwell, 
by  striking  and  beating  him  on 
the  head,  and  knocking  him  down 
with  great,  force  and  violence  to  the 
ground.  The  means  of  death  were 
variously  stated  in  various  counts. 

George  Ledbitter.  —  I  am  a 
police-officer  at  Bow-street,  and 
know  the  prisoner,  and  saw  him 
fighting  with  a  person  who  was 
called  Sandy  M‘Kay,  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hanslope.  I  was  sent  down  by 
lord  Euston  to  assist  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  lands  in  pre- 
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venting  the  fight  taking  place  on 
the  Crown  lands.  I  saw  the 
middle  part  of  the  fight.  There 
was  a  ring  in  which  the  persons 
were  fighting. —  Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Storks. — I  had 
never  seen  the  other  man  till  he 
entered  the  ring.  I  have  heard 
him  called  Sandy  M‘Kay,  or 
M‘Kay,  but  not  Alexander,  ex¬ 
cept  since  the  fight ;  but  I  under¬ 
stood  Sandy  to  be  the  familiar 
name  for  Alexander. — -  Thomas 
Evans,  constable  of  Hanslope. — 
On  the  2nd  of  June  I  was  called 
out  to  assist  to  prevent  a  fight 
between  two  persons,  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
went,  in  consequence,  to  Hartwell, 
Northamptonshire,  where  I  saw  a 
vast  body  of  people  assembled, 
and  two  men  fighting  in  a  ring. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  prisoner 
was  one.  I  had  seen  the  other 
man  before,  and  had  heard  him 
called  Sandy  M‘Kay,  and  since 
then,  Alexander;  the  man,  whom 
I  did  not  know,  was  called  Simon 
Byrne.  They  fought  in  rounds. 
In  the  last  three  or  four  rounds  of 
the  fight,  M‘Kay  was  very  much 
beat.  In  the  last  round  M‘Kay 
was  knocked  or  fell  down  ;  but  I 
did  not  see  exactly  what  occasioned 
it.  He  was  taken  to  the  Wat’s 
Arms,  where  1  saw  him,  as  well 
as  the  surgeon,  and  men  whom 
I  heard  called  Thomas  Cribb 
and  George  Cooper.  I  saw 
him  afterwards  in  bed. — Richard 
Monday,  barber  at  Hanslope. — I 
saw  two  men  fighting  at  Hanslope, 
on  the  2nd  of  June.  One  of 
them  was  called  Simon  Byrne,  and 
the  other  Sandy  M‘Kay,  whom  I 
believe  I  had  seen  the  night  before. 
I  cannot  swear  to  the  prisoner  as 
being  one  of  them  Their  hair  was 
short.  I  cut  M‘  Kay’s  hair  short  three 
or  four  hours  before  the  fight.  I 


afterwards  saw  the  body  of  the 
man  whose  hair  I  had  cut.  It  had 
a  good  many  bruises  about  the 
shoulders.  He  had  a  mark  of  a 
name  on  his  right  arm.  It  was 
“  Alex.  M‘Kay.”  It  seemed  to 
have  been  done  many  years,  and 
was  what  is  called  gunpowder.  It 
was  on  his  naked  arm. —  John 
Field. — I  live  at  Sherrington,  and 
was  at  the  fight.  One  of  the  men 
who  was  fighting  was  called  Simon 
Byrne,  the  other  Sandy  M‘Kay. 
1  sawblows  struck,  and  blood  shed. 
I  saw  several  rounds  fought.  In 
the  last  three  or  four  rounds, 
M‘Kay  seemed  to  have  his  face 
cut  a  good  deal.  In  the  last 
round  I  saw  him  fall  from  a  blow, 
as  I  thought,  given  by  the  other. 
He  did  not  fail  backwards,  but 
rather  sideways.  His  hands  seemed 
to  drop,  when  he  received  the 
blow;  they  were  ‘‘well  up”  before. 
I  saw  the  prisoner  about  a  week 
after  the  fight,  at  Newport. — -Ben¬ 
jamin  Wellford. — I  saw  the  fight 
on  the  2nd  of  June.  One  of  the 
men  was  styled  Simon  Byrne,  the 
other  M‘Kay  ;  the  prisoner  was 
one.  I  suppose  I  was  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  fighters. 
There  were  many  hundreds  of 
people  at  the  fight,  and,  perhaps, 
thousands.  I  had  business  that 
way,  and  thought  I  might  as  well 
go  and  see  it.  I  have  been  at  a 
fight  before. —  Mr.  Joseph  Hey- 
gate,  surgeon  at  Hanslope. — I  saw 
the  fight,  and  heard  the  fighters 
called  Simon  Byrne  and  Alexander 
M‘Kay.  They  were  occasionally 
knocked  down.  When  the  fight 
was  over,  I  went  up  to  M‘Kav, 
and  found  him  in  an  insensible 
state.  I  bled  him  on  the  field, 
and  had  him  conveyed,  in  a  kind 
of  break,  to  the  Wat’s  Arms, 
whither  I  accompanied  him.  The 
insensibility  was  caused  by  some 
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injury  to  the  head.  While  we 
were  going  along  in  the  break,  I 
kept  my  lingers  in  his  mouth  all 
the  way,  to  prevent  suffocation. 
He  died  at  nine  o’clock  the  follow¬ 
ing:  night.  I  examined  his  head 
after  death,  and  found  a  contusion 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and, 
after  removing  the  skull-cap,  and 
dividing  the  dura  mater ,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  considerable  effusion  of 
blood,  to  the  amount  of  three  or 
four  table-spoonsful.  There  was 
decidedly  a  compression  of  the 
brain,  which  was  produced  by  the 
blows  or  falls.  The  effusion  of 
blood  upon  the  brain  caused  the 
death.  Either  concussion  or  com¬ 
pression  of  the  brain  occasioned 
the  insensibility  on  the  field.  I 
had  seen  him  the  night  before  in 
good  health.  Strong  excitement 
may  produce  a  rupture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel  :  so  also  may  strong  bodily 
exertion,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  mental  excitement.  I  think  it 
more  probable  that  what  I  saw 
arose  from  a  fall  than  a  blow  ;  a 
fall  from  the  man  missing  a  blow 
might  produce  it.  Subsequent 
excitement  might  cause  the 
bursting  of  a  vessel,  if  the  per¬ 
son  had  received  a  violent  blow 
an  hour  before.  —  Mr.  William 
Stowe,  surgeon.- — I  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  observing 
cases  of  violent  deaths.  From 
the  evidence  I  have  heard  to  day, 
lhave  no  hesitation  in  saying, that 
I  consider  M‘ Kay’s  death  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  injuries 
received  during  the  fight,  either 
by  blows  or  falls.  I  should  say 
that  he  died  of  the  effusion  of 
blood  upon  the  brain,  which  was 
connected  with  the  external  in¬ 
juries  in  a  corresponding  part.  If 
the  death  happened  from  a  fall, 
that  fall  might  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  deceased  endeavour¬ 


ing  to  throw  the  other.  Subse¬ 
quent  excitement  may  render  a 
blow  mortal  which  was  not  previ¬ 
ously  so ;  so  may  subsequent  ill- 
treatment. — Thomas  Heygate,  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Joseph  Heygate, 
surgeon. — I  attended  M‘Kay  after 
the  fight :  I  examined  his  head 
after  his  death,  and  observed  an 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  head, 
occasioned  by  a  fall  or  an  external 
injury  on  the  head,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  cause  of  his  death. 
I  was  at  the  fight.,  and  saw  M‘Kay 
occasionally  struck.  I  went  up 
to  him  after  the  last  round,  and 
found  him  quite  insensible,  which 
was  caused  by  a  fall  or  a  blow. 
I  did  not  see  any  particular  blow 
or  fall  which  produced  the  insen¬ 
sibility.  Travelling  two  miles 
along  a  road  in  a  break,  and  being 
carried  head  downwards  up  a  very 
steep  staircase,  (treatment  to  which , 
it  was  proved  M'Kay  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  after  the  fight,)  might  very 
possibly  make  a  blow  mortal  which 
before  was  not  so,  especially  if  the 
person  were  a  heavy,  large  man. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Storks  submitted 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
death  of  M‘Kay  arose  from  any 
blow  given  by  the  prisoner  :  but 
Mr.  Justice  Littledale  was  of 
opinion  that  the  question  was  one 
for  the  Jury. 

George  Paeey.  I  was  at  the 
fight.  I  saw  the  man,  who  after- 
wards  fought,  get  over  agate  about 
an  hour  before  the  fight.  This 
was  two  miles  from  the  fighting 
place.  He  fell  over  the  gate  upon 
the  rough  stones  ;  the  gate  sprung 
from  him,  and  he  fell  over 
it.  His  head  was  downwards. 
He  got  up  directly,  and  went  on 
to  the  fight.  I  did  not  see  any 
bruise,  or  his  head  tied  up  at  the 
fight. — Thomas  Spring. — I  keep 
the  Castle  inn,  in  Holborn.  I 
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have  known  the  prisoner  some 
time,  and  the  person  they  call 
M‘Kay.  M‘Kay  sent  several  let¬ 
ters  to  Bell's  Life  in  London ,  to 
provoke  the  prisoner  to  fight.  The 
prisoner  expressed  greatreluctance 
to  fight  him.  His  general  cha¬ 
racter  for  humanity  and  kindness 
of  disposition  is  good.  He  has  a 
wife  and  one  or  two  children. — 

Ledbitter  re-called.  —  I  have 
known  Byrne  two  years.  He  is  a 
kind  and  humane  man. 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale  summed 
up  the  evidence,  and  the  Jury 
found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty . 

23.  Winchester  Assizes. — 
William  Brown,  aged  twenty- 
two,  and  Smith  Williams,  aged 
twenty-two,  were  put  to  the  bar, 
and  stood  charged  with  having’, 
“  on  the  15th  of  last  January, 
feloniously  made  an  assault  upon 
William  Winney,  at  the  parish  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  borough,  and 
him  then  and  there  killed  and 
murdered.”  The  deceased  had 
been  a  convict  on  board  the  hulks, 
at  Portsmouth,  and  had  recom¬ 
mended  himself  to  the  favour  of 
the  superintendent,  by  being  re¬ 
markably  sober,  diligent,  and 
frugal.  He  had  accumulated 
some  little  savings  bv  his  indus- 
try,  as  well  as  by  lending  on  inter¬ 
est  small  sums  to  the  other  con¬ 
victs,  and  had  been  appointed  an 
inferior  inspector  over  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  The  present  case  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  the 
fact,  that,  when  the  body  was  first 
found,  the  appearance  induced 
the  medical  persons,  and  others 
who  examined  the  body,  to  infer 
that  the  deceased  had  died  by  his 
own  hand.  A  subsequent  ex¬ 
amination  led  to  an  alteration  of 
this  opinion  ;  and  the  person,  who 
had  first  discovered  the  dead  body, 
was  taken  up  and  tried  for  the 


murder,  of  which  he  was  acquitted, 
after  a  most  patient  examination, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. — William  Francis  Woolfe. 
— When  on  duty,  I  live  on  board 
the  York  convict-ship,  in  which 
I  am  boatswain.  On  Friday,  the 
15th  of  January,  I  distributed  my 
party  of  convicts,  thirty-eight  in 
number,  on  the  gun-wharf,  at 
Portsmouth.  The  deceased  was 
one.  The  prisoners  were  also  of 
the  number.  I  had  returned  to 
the  yard  at  half-past  eight,  and 
then  went  to  my  cabin.  A  man 
named  Powell  came  to  me  there, 
and  I  went  with  him  to  a  store¬ 
house,  No.  9,  in  the  yard.  The 
storehouse,  No.  8,  is  a  dinner- 
shed.  There  are  two  communi¬ 
cations,  through  which  one  may 
see  through  No.  8  into  No.  9, 
Powell  opened  the  door  of  No.  9. 
On  going  in  I  saw  the  body  of  a 
man  lying  with  his  feet  towards 
the  door.  The  arms  were  extend¬ 
ed,  the  feet  close  together,  and 
the  face  upwards.  The  hand  of 
the  body  was  cold.  On  lifting 
the  head  of  the  body,  I  saw  that 
it  was  the  body  of  Winney.  The 
face  was  clean  ;  the  eyes  and 
mouth  closed.  There  were  two 
pools  of  blood  on  the  ground,  one 
on  each  side  of  his  head.  I  sent 
for  a  doctor,  and  then  returned, 
when  I  observed  a  knife  lying  by 
the  deceased  ;  it  was  about  three 
inches  from  the  body,  and  in 

such  a  situation  as  it  might  be 
•  ^ 

supposed  it  would  have  fallen 
into,  if  the  deceased  had  killed 
himself.  The  blade  was  bloody, 
and  there  was  blood  on  the  handle. 
The  body  was  removed  to  the 
hospital-ship.  On  the  18th  of 
January  I  first  heard  that  Winney 
had  not  committed  suicide,  but 
had  been  murdered.  I  then  ex¬ 
amined  some  carronade-slides,  at 
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the  place  a  distance  from  where 
I  had  found  the  body,  and  saw 
upon  the  slides  some  marks  of 
blood,  which  seemed  to  have 
fallen  from  a  bleeding  nose,  or  the 
ends  of  bloody  fingers.  I  found 
the  handle  of  a  hammer  in  the 
carronade  slides  ;  the  handle  was 
split  from  the  head  to  the  end, 
and  had  no  iron.  1  found  it  about 
two  yards  from  where  I  saw  the 
marks  of  blood  on  the  slides. 
Under  the  stack  was  a  bottle, 
which  had  contained  spirits.  On 
the  19th  I  examined  two  saw-pits, 
in  one  of  which  worked  Brown, 
the  prisoner,  and  a  man  named 
Gardiner.  One  of  the  pits  is  four 
or  five  feet  higher  than  the  other. 
The  pits  were  side  by  side,  and 
under  one  roof.  A  top-man  in  the 
upper  pit  cannot  see  out  into  the 
square  in  which  No.  9  store-house 
is  situated,  but  a  man  could  see 
into  it  from  the  lower  pit.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  pits  I  found  a  bottle, 
and  afterwards  some  pieces  of 
shirting,  in  the  sawdust  of  both 
pits  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  26th 
of  January,  Brown’s  cap  hung  on 
a  nail  at  the  head  of  the  pit  in  which 
he  worked.  I  had  seen  him  wear 
that  cap  onthemorningof  the  15th. 
—  John  Powell. — In  January  last 
I  was  a  convict  onboard  the  York 
convict-ship.  On  the  15th  of  that 
month,  I  came  from  the  York  to 
the  dock-yard  with  Winney.  I 
parted  from  him  as  we  landed. 
1  was  employed  that  morning  at 
the  armourer’s  .shop.  About  half- 
past  eight  I  left  work,  to  move 
some  arms,  at  which  1  was  em¬ 
ployed  until  nine,  when  i  went 
for  some  tobacco  to  Winney.  1 
went  first  to  the  saw-pit,  No.  3, 
where  he  used  to  work  :  he  was 
not  there.  I  saw  there  two  other 
convicts.  Brown  was  not  there. 
I  next  went  to  the  truck-shed, 


opposite  the  sawpit,  and  called 
Winney,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
I  then  went  to  No.  8  shed,  and 
then  to  No.  9,  and  there  I  saw  a 
man  lying  on  his  back.  I  then 
went  to  Mr.  Woolfe’s  cabin,  and 
brought  him  to  where  the  body 
lay.  I  knew  the  knife  that  lay 
near  the  body,  because  1  had 
made  it  for  him,  and  seen  him 
constantly  use  it. — William  Saun¬ 
ders. — The  body  of  Winney  was 
delivered  into  my  charge  on  the 
15th  of  January.  There  were  six 
shillings  and  a  sixpence  in  silver 
in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  some 
halfpence  in  another.  There  was 
a  flannel  belt  round  the  waist  of 
Winney,  with  a  pocket  at  one 
end,  but  in  this  pocket  there  was 
nothing. — William  Hawkins  Car¬ 
rington. — In  January  last  I  was 
assistant-surgeon  on  board  the 
Racoon,  hospital-ship,  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  On  the  15th  of  January, 
I  examined  the  body  of  Winney, 
and  found  a  very  extensive  and 
deep  wound  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  throat ;  it  divided  all  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  head,  wind¬ 
pipe,  and  gullet,  and  must  have 
been  made  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment.  The  wound  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  produced  death.  On 
the  following  morning,  1  saw  the 
body  again  ;  and  found  the  wound 
to  be  much  deeper  than  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  first.  It  extended  quite 
across  from  ear  to  ear.  On  the 
left  side  the  instrument  had  gone 
so  deep  as  to  separate  two  of  the 
vertebrae.  On  the  first  day  that 
I  saw  the  body,  neither  the  hands 
nor  sleeves  nor  front  of  the  clothes 
were  at  all  bloody.  At  the  second 
examination  I  saw  a  bruise  near 
the  left  eye,  and  higher  up  a  cut 
in  the  left  temple,  and  still  higher 
up  another  bruise,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  the  face  of  a  hammer. 
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The  skull  was  extensively  fractur¬ 
ed.  The  injuries  upon  the  head 
would  not  necessarily  have  pro¬ 
duced  death,  but  would  have 
necessarily  and  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  insensibility.  I  conceive 
the  injury  on  the  head  to  have 
been  inflicted  first,  because,  if 
the  wound  in  the  throat  had  been 
first  inflicted,  it  would  have 
emptied  the  large  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  large  effusion  of  blood 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  head. 
x4nother  reason  is,  that  if  the  force 
of  the  circulation  had  not  been 
diminished  by  the  blow  on  the 
head,  the  blood  would  have  jetted 
from  the  throat,  and  not  flowed 
in  a  continuous  stream,  as  it  had 
done.  No  individual  could  have 
inflicted  upon  himself  both  the 
injuries  which  Winney  had  suffer¬ 
ed.  On  Wednesday  I  examined 
the  stomach,  which  contained 
gruel,  the  usual  breakfast  of  the 
convicts,  and  also  some  spirits, 
which  he  must  have  taken  a  short 
time  before  his  death. — The  tes¬ 
timony  of  this  witness  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Heziah  Prouce,  an  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon  on  board  the  York 
convict-ship. — George  Gardiner. 
— I  was  employed  on  the  15th  of 
January  in  sawing,  along  with 
Brown.  We  worked  in  the  high 
saw-pit.  Brown  was  the  top-man. 
We  went  to  the  pit  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  at  five  minutes  before  eight 
o’clock  :  after  staying  there  two 
minutes,  I  went  to  a  blacksmith’s 
shop,  to  get  some  water  ;  I  did  not 
stay  in  the  shop  quite  a  minute, 
and  was  two  minutes  away.  1  then 
went  to  a  place  seven  yards  from 
the  shop:  when  I  came  out  of 
this  latter  place,  I  saw  Brown, 
who  went  into  the  place  out  of 
which  I  had  come.  I  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  pit,  through  No.  8 


store-house.  I  next  saw  Brown 
at.  a  quarter  before  nine  o’clock. 
All  the  intervening  time  I  remain¬ 
ed  at  my  pit.  When  Brown  came 
back,  a  man  named  John  Millard 
w7as  in  the  pit.  Brown  had  his 
cap  on  when  he  returned.  He 
said  it  was  a  cold  morning,  and 
that  he  had  been  down  to  the 
blacksmith’s  shop.  Millard  had 
come  to  ask  me  and  Brown  to  cut 
a  piece  of  oak,  which  we  did, 
and  I  carried  the  oak  in  ;  when  I 
came  back,  Brown  was  gone.  1 
was  absent  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  On  coming  out  of  the  car¬ 
penter’s,!  heard  of  Winney’s  death. 
William  Buck  has  shown  me  a 
knife.  I  knew  it  to  be  mine.  I 
kept  it  in  an  open  cupboard  in  the 
pit.  I  had  lost  it  in  December. 
Brown  knew  that  1  had  had  the 
knife,  and  that  I  had  lost  it. 
Brown  and  I  used  the  cupboard  in 
common.  Smith  Williams,  the 
other  prisoner,  came  to  the  pit 
about  twenty-five  minutes  past 
eight,  and  remained  about  half  an 
hour,  when  he  went  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  store-house  No.  8. 
— John  Millard,  the  carpenter, 
confirmed  the  statement  of  Gar¬ 
diner. — Pilkington,  another  con¬ 
vict,  deposed,  that,  on  the  morning 
in  question,  he  saw  Winney  at  wit¬ 
ness’s  pit  about  five  minutes  before 
eight.  Winney  went  away  about 
eight  o’clock,  towards  the  joiner’s 
entry:  Brown  followed  quite  close  ; 
they  conversed  together  in  the 
joiner’s  entry  for  a  minute,  after 
which  Winney  went  to  the  joiner’s 
shop ;  Brown  remained  in  tire 
entry  :  Winney  returned,  and  they 
botlr  went  by  the  wall  into  the 
square,  near  No.  9  ;  about  half 
an  hour  after,  Brown  returned  ; 
when  Brown  got  in  to  the  top  of 
his  pit,  and  fastened  a  piece  of 
wood,  Millard  had  been  there 
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about  fifteen  minutes  before  Brown 
came  up.  Before  Brown  began 
to  saw,  he  walked  along  the  top 
of  the  pit,  and  crouched  down  and 
looked  under  the  roof  of  the  pit, 
towards  No.  9.  After  this,  Powell 
came  in  and  asked  for  Winney.  I 
told  him  he  had  gone  that  way, 
pointing  to  No.  9.  Brown  heard 
Powell  inquire  for  Winney.  Brown 
said  nothing.  I  directed  Powell 
in  the  way  that  Winney  had  gone. 
Brown  then  came  down  off  his 
pit,  and  went  over  to  the  truck- 
shed,  where  he  stayed  about  half 
a  minute.  Powell  was  gone  away 
at  this  moment.  When  Brown 
came  back,  he  stood  at  the  sill,  at 
the  end  of  the  lower  saw-pit,  and 
continued  looking  towards  No.  9, 
never  chang-ins:  his  attitude,  until 
he  left  the  sill  to  go  to  his  own 
pit.  He  remained  looking  after 
Powell  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 
When  I  lost  sight  of  Powell,  he 
was  about  forty  yards  from  No.  9, 
and  about  thirty  from  my  pit. 
He  went  into  the  truck-shed 
before  he  went  into  the  square. 
On  a  subsequent  Sunday,  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  last  Winchester 
Assizes,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Brown.  He  asked  me,  if  in 
my  deposition  I  had  stated  that 
he  was  out  of  the  pit  for  half  an 
hour  ?  I  said  yes.  He  then  said, 
“  Pilkington,  you  are  the  only 
man  that  saw  me  go  out  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  be  examined 
again  before  you  go  to  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  you  may  as  well  say  that 
I  was  walking  in  the  pit  that  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  room  of  saying  that 
I  went  out  with  Kennedy.”  I  told 
him  I  would  not  comply  with  his 
washes.  He  then  asked  me  not 
to  tell  Mr.  Woolfe  of  it. — dn 
cross-examination  by  the  prisoner 
Brown,  the  witness  said,  that  the 
pit  in  which  Brown  worked  was 


separated  from  that  in  which  the 
prisoner  worked  by  a  boarding, 
seven  feet  high,  but  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  could  see  through  the  crevices. 
— At  Brown’s  request, Gardiner  was 
called  back,  and  he  said  that  there 
was  no  crevice  between  the  boards 
which  formed  the  sides  of  Brown’s 
pit.  —  William  Morgan  deposed, 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  about  ten  o’clock,  he  saw 
some  blood  on  Brown’s  left  hand, 
and  spots  on  his  waistcoat,  and 
on  the  right  knee  of  his  small¬ 
clothes.  The  spots  were  rather 
larger  than  a  shilling.  He  also 
had  a  spot  of  blood  on  his  stock¬ 
ings,  which  were  speckled.  It 
appeared,  however,  by  other  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  prisoner’s  vest  and 
small-clothes  were  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  on  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible,  to  distinguish  a  blood  stain 
from  that  made  by  any  moisture. 
Mr.  Baron  Bolland  thought  that  a 
little  salt  water  would  have  produc¬ 
ed  the  same  appearance  on  cloth 
of  such  colour. — The  witness  said 
further,  that  Brown  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  the  body  on 
board  the  hospital-ship. — William 
Buck. — On  the  1st  of  February 
last,  Smith  Williams  told  me  that 
there  was  a  knife  in  the  pump.  I 
went  and  searched  there,  but 
could  not  find  it.  I  then  asked 
Williams  what  had  been  done 
with  the  knife  ?  He  said  that  a 
person  had  taken  it  up,  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
carried  it  up  behind  the  skidding- 
house.  I  searched  next  day  with 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  found  behind  the 
skiddings  a  handkerchief  frozen 
very  hard,  with  a  knife  inside. 
Winney  had  in  general  money 
about  him.  Eight  or  nine  days 
before  his  death,  I  borrowed  money 
from  him;  he  took  it  out  of  a  belt 
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which  he  wore  about  his  waist. — 
Sanders  was  re-called,  and  in 
answer  to  questions  from  the  Court, 
stated,  that  Brown  had  not  assisted 
in  raising  the  body  from  the  boat 
into  the  hospital-ship  ;  that  he  was 
in  the  bow,  and  remained  holding 
the  boat  on. — Francis  Burford 
deposed,  that,  in  the  truck-house, 
near  the  saw-pit,  he  found  six 
sovereigns  and  six  shillings  in  the 
neck  of  a  porter-bottle,  on  the 
21st  of  January. — Timothy  Wells 
was  present  at  the  finding.  The 
neck  of  the  bottle  was  given  to 
Lewis,  a  constable  ;  and  all  three 
identified  the  bottle,  and  a  little 
bag  of  leather  which  contained 
the  money. — John  Blight  deposed, 
that,  about  a  week  before  Win- 
ney’s  death,  he  was  requested  by 
Brown  to  get  him  some  rum.  He 
brought  him  the  rum  in  a  green 
glass  bottle,  with  two  broad  arrows 
and  some  writing  on  it. — John 
Purcell.  —  I  am  convict-guard. 
On  the  28th  of  January  last  I 
said  to  Brown,  “  1  understand 
you  know  something  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  ;  why  don’t  you  tell  what  you 
know,  as  every  person  in  the  ship 
suspects  that  you  are  concerned 
in  it.”  He  replied,  “  I  am  not 
the  person  myself  who  did  it,  but 
I  know  who  did  it.”  He  named 
somebody  as  the  person  who  did 
it.  I  said,  “  How  do  you  know 
that  ?”  He  said,  that  the  person 
gave  him  sixpence  and  a  bottle  to 
bring  in  a  quartern  of  rum  ;  that 
he  had  returned  the  bottle  and 
quartern  of  rum  to  the  person, 
with  a  penny  change,  and  that  it 
was  brought  in  by  one  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  labourers  the 
day  before  the  death.  He  then 
said,  that  he  saw  the  person  on 
the  following  day  go  after  the  de¬ 
ceased  into  No.  9,  and  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  come  out  of  the  shed 


in  a  hurry,  with  blood  on  his 
hands  and  clothes  ;  that  he  asked 
the  person  what  he  had  been  up 
to,  and  that  the  person  answered 
“  Never  mind  ;  hold  your  tongue  ; 
all  is  right.”  He  said,  that  all 
this  time  they  were  in  the  yard  — 
that  “  the  person”  went  over  to 
the  pump,  to  wash  his  hands — and 
that  he  followed  “  the  person”  to 
the  pump,  and  again  asked  him 
what  the  devil  he  was  up  to  ?  The 
other  said  again,  “  Hold  your 
tongue;  all  is  right;  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  (hidden)  the  money  ;  and  when 
we  come  out  from  work,  and 
every  thing  is  quiet,  we’ll  divide 
it.”  Brown  said,  that  the  money 
was  hidden  either  in  a  bottle  or 
the  neck  of  a  bottle.  I  said  to 
Brown,  “It  appears  to  me  that 
ye  premeditated  this  business.” 
He  said,  “  Yes,  three  weeks  or  a 
month  before.”  He  afterwards 
said,  that  he  did  not  think  “  the 
person  ”  would  have  murdered 
the  man,  but  would  only  have 
locused  him  (put  him  to  sleep) 
with  laudanum,  and  robbed  him 
while  sleeping. — John  Strickland. 
— I  am  carpenter  of  the  York. 
On  the  29th  of  January  last  I 
took  the  clothes  of  both  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  have  had  them  in  my 
custody  ever  since.  —  On  being 
cross-examined  by  Brown,  this 
witness  admitted,  that  on  the  17th 
of  January,  the  prisoner  Brown, 
with  ten  others,  were  taken  into 
a  room,  and  their  clothes  examined, 
and  that  no  intimation  was  then 
given, that  any  blood  appeared  upon 
Brown’s  clothes  ;  also,  that,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  he  had  examined 
Brown’s  clothes,  and  did  not 
then  observe  any  marks  of  blood 
upon  them.  He  made  similar  ad¬ 
missions  with  respect  to  a  se¬ 
cond  examination  of  them,  on  the 
19th  of  January  ;  a  third  on  the 
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30th.  The  clothes  were  after¬ 
wards  examined  by  Mr,  Prouce 
and  Mr.  Garrington.  The  witness 
made  a  similar  admission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  two  examinations  of  the 
clothes  of  Smith  Williams,  butsaid, 
that  he  had  found  blood  on  the 
blanket  of  Williams,  which  Wil¬ 
liams  accounted  for  by  saying  that 
he  was  liable  to  bleed  in  the  nose. 
— In  the  examination  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  Brown  charged 
the  murder  upon  another  person, 
supposed  to  be  his  fellow-prisoner, 
but  the  officer  of  the  Court  sup¬ 
pressed  that  name  in  reading  the 
examination. 

The  prisoner  Brown,  being 
called  upon  for  his  defence, 
entered  into  a  statement  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  case. 
He  called  back  the  witness  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  stated,  that  Brown 
had,  on  some  occasions,  made 
blood  flow  from  his  own  nose  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  relief 
for  a  head-ache,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  he  particularly  called 
upon  the  Jury  to  recollect  that  he 
had  never  been  charged  with  the 
offence  until  it  had  been  generally 
known  in  the  dock-yard  that  all 
the  convicts,  who  should  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  would  thereby 
obtain  their  release  from  their 
convictions.  Williams  accounted 
for  the  bloody  marks  by  saying, 
that  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
bleedings  in  the  nose,  and  that, 
since  he  had  been  confined  in  the 
gaol  of  Winchester,  the  gaol  sur¬ 
geon  had  bled  him  in  the  arm,  in 
order  to  turn  away  the  blood  from 
his  head.  He  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence.  The  Jury  found  both  the 
prisoners  Guilty. 

25.  Irish  Outrages. — -Early 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  a 
party  of  eight  or  ten  men  dis¬ 
turbed  the  whole  neighbourhood 


of  Cropper-street,  Manchester,  by 
running  through  the  streets  armed 
with  bludgeons,  and  yelling  out, 
“  The  lives  of  the  Protestants 
u  The  lives  of  No.  67  ”  They  at 
length  stopped  at  the  door  of  a, 
house,  where  one  of  them  called 
out,  “  Will  you  follow  me  V'  and, 
on  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  from  his  companions,  he 
broke  all  the  windows,  and  leaped 
through  one  of  them,  followed  by 
the  rest.  Here  they  dragged  the 
inmates  of  the  house  out  of  bed, 
and  beat  them  so  dreadfully  about 
the  head  and  body  as  to  leave 
them  apparently  dead.  A  number 
of  the  neighbours  were  also  shock¬ 
ingly  beaten  by  the  ruffians,  for 
interfering  to  prevent  their  barbar¬ 
ity;  but  finally  they  all  got  ofi, 
after  demolishing  every  window 
in  the  house,  and  many  in  the 
adjoining  ones.  Their  victims, 
three  in  number,  were  conveyed 
to  the  Infirmary,  where  their 
wounds  were  at  first  thought  like¬ 
ly  to  have  a  fatal  termination  ; 
but  subsequently  were  found  not 
to  be  dangerous.  The  borough- 
reeve  and  constables,  the  church¬ 
wardens,  Mr.  Lavender,  most  of 
the  police,  and  a  large  body  of 
special  constables,  proceeded  to 
Cropper-street,  and  there  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  apprehending  five  men, 
who  were  -stated  to  have  been 
among  the  rioters.  This  great 
force  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary,  from  the  known  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Irish  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  resist  all  law  or  au¬ 
thority.  The  men  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  when  some 
of  the  neighbours  deposed  to  what 
they  had  seen,  the  victims  of  the 
outrage  being  unable  to  leave  the 
Infirmary  ;  and  three  of  them, 
William  Armstrong,  Patrick  Nee- 
som,  and  John  Lawler,  were  com- 
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milted, in  default  of  bail,  to  answer 
the  charge  at  the  Sessions.  An 
old  man,  named  Edward  Magnali, 
was  remanded  for  further  inquiry; 
and  a  young  man,  named  Loftus 
Burn,  was  discharged. 

28.  Worcester  Assizes. — 
Charles  Wall  was  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  Sally  Chance,  a 
child  five  years  of  age,  by  throw¬ 
ing  her  down  the  shaft  of  a  lime- 
pit  at  Old-Swinford,  on  the  16th 
of  May  last.  The  deceased  was 
the  illegitimate  child  of  Mary 
Chance,  to  whom  the  prisoner 
(who  was  not  the  father  of  the 
child)  was  about  to  be  married. 
Mary  Chance  and  the  prisoner, 
with  the  deceased,  were  at  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lime- 
pit  at  Oldswinford,  on  Sunday, 
the  16th  of  May.  The  child  bad 
been  playing  on  the  road -side 
with  other  children  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock,  the  prisoner  was  seen  with 
the  child,  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  pit,  and  when  the  child  was 
missed,  he  denied  to  the  mother 
that  he  had  seen  it  after  it  went 
out  to  play.  The  body  was  found  in 
the  pit  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
of  May.  The  strongest  circum¬ 
stances  against  the  prisoner  were 
his  denial  of  having  seen  the 
child  after  she  had  bought  some 
apples,  and  gone  out  to  play,  and 
a  statement  which  he  made  to  the 
constable  who  apprehended  him, 
that  he  expected  he  should  be 
hanged  “  for  this  crime.”  The 
prisoner  declined  to  say  any  thing 
in  his  defence,  but  several  wit- 
i  nesses,  who  were  called  on  his  be¬ 
half,  stated,  that  they  saw  the 
child  playing  with  other  children 
near  the  pit.  The  prisoner,  they 
i  said,  had  always  behaved  well  to 
:  the  deceased,  and  to  another  child 
)  belonging  to  Mary  Chance.  Se¬ 


veral  of  them  also  gave  him  a 
good  character  for  general  hu¬ 
manity.  In  leaving  the  case  to 
the  Jury,  the  Judge  observed,  that 
there  was  no  apparent  motive  for 
the  alleged  murder ;  but,  after 
retiring  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  Jury  pronounced  the 
prisoner  Guilty . 

31.  The  Army  —  General 
O  r  d  e r  s . — Horse  Guards ,  July  31. 
— The  king  has  been  pleased  to 
command,  that  the  serjeants  of 
regiments  of  infantry  shall  be 
armed  in  future  with  fusils  instead 
of  pikes.  Aug.  2.- -The  king  has 
been  pleased  to  command,  that  the 
following  alterations  shall  take 
place  in  the  army  — The  uniform 
of  the  officers  of  the  regular 
forces  to  be  laced  in  gold,  except 
those  of  the  Household  Troops, 
who  are  to  continue  to  wear  their 
present  gold  embroidery.  The 
whole  of  the  cavalry,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blue),  to  be  dressed  in 
red,  at  the  next  issue  of  clothing. 
The  mustachios  of  the  cavalry 
(excepting  in  the  Life  Guards,  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
Hussars)  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
hair  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer  and  soldier,  throughout 
the  regular  forces,  to  be  cut  close 
at  the  side,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  instead  of  being  worn 
in  that  bushy  and  unbecoming 
fashion  adopted  by  some  regi¬ 
ments.  The  four  regiments  of 
Hussars  to  be  dressed  perfectly 
alike.  Their  officers  to  have  one 
dress  only,  and  that  of  a  less 
costly  pattern,  which  will  forth¬ 
with  be  prepared.  The  cap-lines 
and  tassels  worn  on  the  caps  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  infantry 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  feather  of 
both  officer  and  soldier  to  be 
shortened,  so  as  not  to  show  more 
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than  eight  inches  above  the  cap. 
The  gorget  to  be  abolished.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  light  in¬ 
fantry,  throughout  the  army,  to 
wear  a  green  tuft,  instead  of  a 
feather.  The  bands  of  infantry 
regiments  to  be  dressed  in  white 
clothing,  with  the  regimental 
facings.  The  star  upon  the  strap 
of  the  officer’s  epaulette  to  be  that 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  instead 
of  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
with  the  exception  of  those  regi¬ 
ments  for  which  a  national  badge 
has  been  authorized.  The  king 
has  been  further  pleased  to  com¬ 
mand,  that  the  feather,  which  has 
been  specially  allotted  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  officers  of  the  army,  shall, 
on  no  account  whatever,  be  worn 
by  either  staff  or  regimental  officers, 
who  are  hereby  enjoined  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  feathers  prescribed 
for  them  by  regulation.  The  king 
has  been  pleased  to  dispense  with 
officers  of  the  army  appearing, 
either  at  Levees  or  Drawing-rooms, 
in  shoes  and  buckles ;  they  will 
accordingly  appear,  upon  those 
occasions,  in  the  trousers  pre¬ 
scribed  by  regulation. 

Savage  Affairof  Honour. — 
In  the  course  of  the  present  month, 
a  challenge  was  sent,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  a  Dr.  Smith  to  a 
Dr.  Jeffries.  The  distance  fixed 
upon  was  only  eight  paces,  at 
which  the  parties  exchanged  shots, 
at  the  first  fire,  without  either  of 
them  receiving  any  injury.  Some 
efforts  were  then  made  by  their 
friends  to  bring  about  an  accom¬ 
modation,  but  unavailingly,  as 
Dr.  Jeffries  declared  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  ground,  till  he  had 
lost  his  own  life,  or  taken  that  of 
his  antagonist.  Their  pistols  were 
handed  to  them  a  second  time, 
and  at  this  fire  the  right  arm  of 
Dr,  Smith  was  broken,  which 


stopped  the  proceedings  for  a  few 
moments,  till  he  recovered  from 
the  exhaustion,  when  he  declared, 
that,  as  he  was  wounded,  he  was 
ready  to  die,  and  requested  the  se¬ 
conds  to  proceed.  The  pistols  were 
then  put  into  their  hands  a  third 
time,  Dr.  Smith  using  his  left 
hand.  At  this  fire  Dr.  Jeffries  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his 
loss  of  blood  occasioned  an  ex¬ 
haustion,  which  again  delayed 
the  conflict  for  a  few  moments. 
He  recovered,  and  both  desired 
to  shorten  the  distance.  They 
now  stood  up  for  the  fourth  time, 
covered  with  blood,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  feet.  They  were  to 
fire  between  the  words  one  and 
five,  and  the  shot  proved  fatal  to 
both  parties — they  fell  to  the 
earth.  Dr.  Smith  was  dead  when 
he  dropped,  the  ball  having  pene¬ 
trated  his  heart ;  Dr.  Jeffries  was 
shot  through  the  breast,  and  sur¬ 
vived  but  four  hours.  They  fought 
with  perfect  coolness.  When  Dr. 
Jeftf  ies  saw  that  his  antagonist  had 
fallen,  he  asked  if  he  was  dead, 
and,  being  assured  that  he  was,  he 
declared  his  own  willingness  to 
die.  Before  he  expired,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  a  schoolmate 
with  Dr.  Smith  ;  and  that  they 
had  been  on  terms  of  great  inti¬ 
macy  and  friendship  for  fifteen 
years ;  and  he  bore  honourable 
testimony  to  his  character  as  a 
man  of  science  and  a  gentleman. 


AUGUST. 

Election  for  the  County 
of  York. — On  Thursday  the  29th 
of  July,  pursuant  to  notice,  a 
county  meeting  was  held  for  the 
election  of  four  knights  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  County  of  York. 
The  candidates  were  five— -Lord 
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Morpeth,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Bethel,  Mr.  Buncombe,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Stapylton,  and  they  re¬ 
spectively  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude.  Mr.  Brougham,  when 
it  came  to  his  turn,  said,  that  he 
stood  forward  as  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  county  of  York  in 
parliament,  not  from  any  personal 
vanity  of  his  own — not  to  gratify 
any  individual  ambition  • —  not, 
in  any  sense,  as  a  volunteer 
—  and  most  assuredly,  far  less  as 
an  intruder  upon  a  county  in  which 
he  was  a  stranger — but  to  obey  the 
call  of  the  people,  to  whose  voice 
he  had  never  yet  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  whose  commands  he 
alone  acknowledged  as  bear¬ 
ing  upon  his  mind  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  despotic  sway.  The 
people  of  England  had  the  glorious 
boast,  that  their  case  had  been 
made  an  example  by  that  gallant 
nation  whom  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  call  their  enemies,  but 
who  were  now  their  glorious  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  cause  of  freedom — 
who  had  resented  the  despotism 
which  goaded  them  until  the  spirit 
of  liberty  would  no  longer  submit, 
groaning — but  that  they  would 
not  groan  ;  and  who,  like  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  those  whom  he  addressed , 
resisted  the  frantic  tyrant  who 
oppressed  them,  drove  him  from 
the  throne  he  had  polluted,  ex¬ 
pelled  him  from  the  capital  which 
he  had  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  innocent  fellow-citizens,  and 
who,  he  now  trusted,  after  they  had 
paused  from  inflicting  vengeance 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
I  justly  incurred  it  by  daring  to 
;  violate  the  rights  of  the  people, 
would  sink  into  repose,  and  hold 
out  an  equal  example  of  temper- 
i  ance,  as  theyffiad  done  of  courage, 
in  resenting  wrong.  His  hope  was, 
that  France  would  reap  a  harvest  of 


peace,  which  the  wounds  she  had  so 
gallantly  borne  for  liberty  entitled 
her  to  enjoy,  and  that  France  and 
England  would  ever  continue  to 
be  friends.  (Cheers.)  His  public 
life  for  twenty-one  years  was  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  although  he  had 
never  thought  or  dreamt  that  it 
would  lead  to  so  extraordinary  a 
remuneration,  he  could  only  appeal 
to  the  course  which  he  had  steadily 
held,  and  ask  them  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  very  likely  thathe  should 
now  desert  those  principles  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  sacred,  and 
from  which  no  temptation  had 
been  able  to  move  him,  either  in 
political  or  professional  life' — - 
(cheers) ;  which  no  frowns  of  the 
court  had  scared  him  from  up¬ 
holding  and  asserting,  although  it 
had  been  his  fate  to  be  exposed 
to  such  trials,  because  of  those 
principles,  and  because  he  could 
not  abandon  a  client  whom  it  was 
resolved  to  torment  and  banish,  to 
persecute  and  to  murder.  (Hisses, 
mingled  wTith  cheers.)  When  he 
saw  the  men  of  Leeds  but  half- 
paid,  the  manufacturers  of  Hud- 
dersbeldreceivingone-thirdwages, 
and  those  of  Sheffield  hardly  even 
so  well  off,  he  was  disposed  to 
inquire,  “Why  is  all  this?”  It 
was  to  benefit  twenty-four  East- 
India  Directors,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  made  mere  in¬ 
struments  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry;  who  were  the  ready 
tools  of  every  government;  who 
were  prepared  to  go  down  to  the 
House,  on  any  given  day,  at  any 
given  hour,  to  support  any  measure 
brought  forward  by  the  ministry. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  a  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  head  of  this  nation 
acting  upon  principle — framing 
their  measures  upon  principle — 
holding  a  high  course,  and  having 
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strength  of  arm  to  do  the  people’s 
work.  He  wished  for  a  ministry, 
wise,  discreet,  and  popular,  who 
should  look  to  the  people  on  all 
questions,  who  should  hold  its  own 
course,  undeterred  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  but  be  prepared  to  yield  to 
the  opinion  of  the  rational  and 
sensible  part  of  mankind.  On 
the  subject  of  the  East-India  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  which  did  not  affect 
France,  Holland,  or  America- — - 
they  were  ail  agreed;  and  he 
thought  the  system  would  soon 
have  an  end.  On  another  ques¬ 
tion  they  were  not  all  agreed, 
and  that  was,  the  great  question  of 
the  Corn-law.  His  opinion  was 
made  up  on  one  part  of  the  subject, 
while  upon  another  he  was  in 
doubt.  He  was  indoubt  whether 
the  injury,  which  the  oppressive 
regulations  of  the  law  did  to  the 
consumer,  was  any  benefit  to  the 
grower.  Many  growers  thought 
that  they  gained  ail  that  came  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  ; 
but  if  it  were  necessary  to  show 
that  this  delusion  was  not  universal, 
he  could  cite  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Milton,  and  he  could  cite  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
who  uniformly  said,  that  making 
bread  dear  was  by  no  means 
making  the  profit  great  to  the 
grower  of  the  corn.  By  explain¬ 
ing  what  his  doubt  was  upon  this 
subject,  he  believed  he  had  at  the 
same  time  explained  the  point 
upon  which  he  was  clear;  for,  if 
the  grower  did  not  benefit  by 
high  prices,  it  was  quite  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  consumer  did  not. 
That  the  article  should  be  rendered 
cheaper,  and  that  the  labourer 
should  be  enabled  to  receive  his 
wages,  and  make  them  applicable 
to  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his 
family,  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
to  which  he  conceived  the  legis¬ 


lature  ought  to  turn  its  attention. 
He  now  came  to  speak  of  Slavery, 
which  was  the  most  accursed  and 
unnatural  production  of  crime,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
grievous  injury  that  could  be  en¬ 
tailed  upon  man.  It  degraded 
the  slave,  but  not  more  than  it 
degraded  the  master.  That  plant, 
under  whose  shade  grew  every 
thins;  that  was  horrible — that 
noxious  plant,  which  desecrated 
the  work  of  Providence,  he  by  his 
feeble  hand  had  been  able  to 
loosen  at  the  roots,  and  his  most 
exulting  hopes,  and  the  feelings 
which  filled  his  heart  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  men  of  Yorkshire,  and 
with  hopes  of  future  good,  were, 
that  his  hand,  strengthened  by 
theirs,  would  succeed  in  tearing 
up  that  plant,  and  brandishing  it 
in  triumph  over  the  heads  of  the 
tyrants.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  hoped 
that  no  breach  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  take  place  on  ac¬ 
count  of  France.  He  believed 
this — not  from  any  overweening- 
confidence  in  any  man,  but  because 
he  had  securities.  The  first  was, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  not 
frantic,  like  the  late  kins’  of  France. 
The  second,  that  we  were  bound 
over  in  heavy  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace ;  800,000,000/.  was 
the  amount  of  our  recognizances, 
and  he  had  no  fear  of  their  being 
broken.  There  was  still  a  third 
security,  and  before  him  it  stood 
enrolled,  namely,  that  any  minister 
—  who  should,  under  pretence  of 
preserving  social  order  in  France, 
as  if  foreign  interference  wrere  the 
proper  means  to  effect  that  object, 
or*  under  pretence  of  preserving 
the  constitution,  as  if  the  consti¬ 
tution  could  not  be  best  protected 
by  the  people,  under  pretence  of 
pity  for  him,  whom  some  might 
call  an  august  but  unfortunate 
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monarch,  but  whom  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  would  call  a  despicable 
tyrant ; — or  of  sympathy  with  the 
weakest  ministry  which  had  ever 
drawn  upon  itself  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  mankind,  the  Po- 
lignac  administration — -should,  he 
would  not  say — issue  a  single 
manifesto — he  defied  any  ministry 
to  do  that — but,  should  send  a 
single  frigate,  or  one  Deal  boat  to 
the  coast  of  France,  or  transmit 
instructions  either  to  those  officers 
who  had  done  their  duty,  or  those 
who,  unlike  Englishmen,  had  taken 
part  with  the  tyrant,  that  minister 
would  be  doomed  by  the  whole 
country— he  would  not  say,  to 
suffer  what  he  deserved,  but  to 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  character, 
and,  what  would  probably  be  of 
more  importance  to  him,  the  loss 
of  place.  But  when  he  said  that 
we  were  bound  by  recognizances 
to  maintain  peace,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  so  faint¬ 
hearted  as  to  doubt  that  this 
country  was  unable  to  assert 
her  rights,  although  labouring 
under  the  consequences  of  a 
continuance  of  ruinous  man¬ 
agement —  although  enduring  a 
weight  of  taxes  growing  out  of  a 
long  war — and  though  little  re¬ 
freshed  by  peace — and  though 
having  a  thousand  abuses  to  cor¬ 
rect  at  home.  He  had  the 
heart,  and,  he  would  say,  the 
hand,  too,  if  any  foreigner  should 
attack  us,  to  repel  the  insult,  and 
to  triumph  as  we  had  done  hitherto. 
“  Peace,  peace,  peace  !”  Fie  abo¬ 
minated  war,  as  uncharitable  and 
unchristian.  He  held  that  it  was 
the  greatest  of  all  human  crimes  ; 
and  that  it  included  all  others — 
violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud,  and 
every  thing  that  could  alter  the 
character,  debase  the  nature,  or 
degrade  the  name  of  man.  There 


was  but  one  case,  or  one  occasion, 
which  justified  war,  or  made  it 
otherwise  than  a  crime  ;  and  that 
was  self-defence — the  protection 
of  ourselves,  our  country,  or  our 
freedom.  I  shall  close  (said  Mr. 
Brougham)  the  remarks  which  I 
have  to  make  to  you,  by  reminding 
you  of  the  glorious  legacy  which 
an  illustrious  patriot  of  the  New 
World,  bequeathed  to  his  relation 
and  successor — I  mean  W ashing- 
ton- — who,  having  been  lifted  up  to 
that  proud  eminence,  laid  down 
the  sceptre  which  his  country  had 
given  him,  when  he  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  wield  it  consistently 
with  the  liberty  which  he  had  so 
nobly  gained.  He  bequeathed  to 
his  nephew  (for  he  was  childless 
himself)  the  sword  which  he  had 
worn  during  the  American  war  ; 

‘  and  with  it,’  said  he,  4  I  leave 
this  injunction,  but  it  is  an  injunc¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  extend  to  all 
men,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
ages,  and  to  every  monarch  and 
ruler  upon  earth,  and  to  be  em¬ 
blazoned  in  letters  of  gold,  impe¬ 
rishable,  over  every  council-room 
and  senate — I  leave  it,’  continued 
he,  ‘on  one  condition,  that  they 
never  un sheath  the  same,  unless 
in  self-defence,  or  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  or  in  defence  of 
their  liberties,  or  in  resistance  to 
tyrants;  and  then  it  is  my  dying 
command  that  they  never  sheathe 
it,  but  hold  it,  unsheathed,  till 
victory  be  theirs,  and  I  prefer 
their  falling  with  it  naked  in  their 
hands  in  such  a  cause,  to  relin¬ 
quishing  it  with  life  and  freedom 
to  theirenemies.”  (Great  cheering) 
In  that  injunction  is  my  creed  ; 
not  that  I  say  no  war  can  be  justi¬ 
fied,  but  that,  to  justify  any  war, 
all  the  conditions  must  concur 
which  I  have  mentioned.” 

The  High  Sheriff  then  took  a 
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show  of  hands  in  favour  of  the 
different  candidates.  The  greatest 
show  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bethell 
and  Mr. Brougham :  Mr.  Buncombe 
and  Lord  Morpeth  were  about 
equal.  About  400  hands  were 
held  up  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stapylton. 
The  High  Sheriff  declared  the 
choice  of  the  county  to  have  fallen 
on  the  first  four  gentlemen  ;  and 
Mr.  Stapylton  demanded  a  poll. 
The  poll  was  kept  open  only  for 
two  days.  On  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  (August  5th,)  the 
dean  of  York,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Stapylton,  stated,  that,  finding 
that  he  was  not  supported  in  the 
manner  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
he  had  gone  away,  and  did  not 
purpose  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  election,  unless  he  was 
called  forward  by  a  demonstration 
of  the  feeling  of  the  freeholders 
in  his  favour. 

Proclamation  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  made,  that  the  poll  would 
peremptorily  close  at  three  o’clock. 
No  objection  having  been  made 
to  this  by  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Brougham.  Mr.  Buncombe,  and 
Mr.  Bethell,  or  any  freeholder, 
the  poll  closed  at  three  o’clock. 
The  High  Sheriff'  read  aloud  the 
total  votes  for  each  candidate, 
which  were  as  follow  :■ — 

Lord  Morpeth. 

First  day.  Second  day.  Total. 
1281“  183  1464 

Mr.  Brougham. 

First  day.  Second  day.  Total. 
1158  137  1295 

Mr.  Buncombe. 

First  day.  Second  day.  Total. 
877  246  1123 

Mr.  Bethell. 

First  day.  Second  day.  Total. 
893  171  1064 

Mr.  Stapylton. 

First  day.  Second  day.  Total. 
63  31  '  94 


He  then  declared  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Morpeth,  Henry  Brougham, 
esq.,thehon.  William  Buncombe, 
and  Richard  Bethell,  esq,,  duly 
elected. 

9.  Leicester  Assizes.  — 
Lang  don  v.  Lord  Hunting  tower. 
This  was  an  action  for  a  malicious 
prosecution  and  libel.  Messrs. 
Benman,  Balguy,  and  Clinton, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Humfrey,  for 
the  defendant.  At  the  last  spring 
assizes,  an  indictment  was  tried, 
on  the  prosecution  of  lord  Hunt- 
ingtower,  against  the  plaintiff',  one 
of  the  pupils  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Trimmer,  for  an  alleged  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  riot  which  took  place 
at  Buckminster,  in  the  month  of 
April  last  year.  The  plaintiff, 
who  was  defendant  upon  that 
occasion,  called  several  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  been 
amongst  the  rioters,  and  also  gave 
evidence  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  lord  Huntingtower,  which  went 
to  show,  that  the  prosecution  had 
been  instituted  by  him  with  a  view 
to  compel  Mr.  Trimmer  to  forego 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
damages,  2,000/.  which  he  had 
recovered  in  an  action  against 
his  lordship  for  a  series  of 
nuisances.  On  the  trial  of 
the  indictment,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  before  the  case 
was  concluded,  admitted  that 
there  were  sufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  an  acquittal,  and  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  returned  by  the  Jury. 
The  present  action  was  now 
brought  by  Mr.  Langdon,  suing 
by  his  next  friend,  (himself 
being  only  seventeen  years  of 
age),  to  recover  damages  against 
lord  Huntingtower,  for  having 
maliciously,  and  without  probable 
cause,  instituted  that  prosecution. 
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In  April  1829,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  houses  of  certain 
Irish  labourers,  living  at  Buck¬ 
minster,  and  some  of  them  were 
pulled  down  by  the  mob.  Several 
of  the  rioters  were  indicted  at  the 
ensuing  Midsummer  sessions,  and 
the  indictments  tried  at  the 
Michaelmas  sessions  following, 
when  they  were  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.  No  complaint, 
however,  was  then  made  against 
the  plaintiff,  as  having  been  in 
any  manner  concerned  in  the  riot ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Trimmer  against 
the  defendant  having  been  tried, 
and  his  lordship  having  obtained 
a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  he  sent  a 
clergyman  to  Mr.  Trimmer’s  soli¬ 
citor,  to  intimate  his  intention  of 
prosecuting  Mr.  Langdon  for 
having  been  concerned  in  the 
riot,  which  he  said  he  had  plenty 
of  witnesses  to  prove,  unless  some 
arrangement  of  their  disputes 
should  be  effected,  proposing  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  damages 
were  abandoned,  to  give  Mr. 
Trimmer  another  living  in  ex¬ 
change  for  that  of  Buckminster. 
Mr.  Trimmer’s  solicitor,  however, 
decline  dto  receive  any  proposition, 
until  the  damages  were  paid.  The 
negotiation  having  failed,  Lord 
Huntingtower  proceeded  with  the 
prosecution,  and  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Irish  labourers  swore  posi¬ 
tively  that  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Langdon  actively  employed  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  rioters  to  acts  of  vio- 

Ilence,  and  heard  him  denounce 
destruction  to  the  Irish,  the  result 
was  as  stated  above.  The  evidence 
>  now  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
;1  plaintiff,  was  nearly  the  same  as 
si  that  then  adduced  in  support  of 
it  the  defence  ;  whilst  on  behalf  of 
Vol.  LXXIT. 


his  lordship  an  additional  number 
of  witnesses  (all  Irish  but  one)  were 
called,  who  stated  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  that  they  saw  Mr. 
Langdon  engaged  in  the  riot.  They 
were  mostly  all,  however,  persons 
in  the  employment  of  his  lordship, 
and  in  some  instances,  those,  who 
had  not  been  examined  on  the  last 
occasion,  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
reasons  why  no  complaint  had 
been  made  before  the  magistrates 
against  Mr.  Langdon,  when  the 
informations  were  sworn  against 
the  other  persons,  who  had  after¬ 
wards  been  convicted  of  the  riot. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
contended,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  prosecution  had 
evidently  been  concocted  without 
any  probable  cause,  for  the  ma¬ 
licious  purpose  of  intimidating 
Mr.  Trimmer  into  an  abandonment 
of  his  damages ;  whilst  for  the 
defendant,  it  was  insisted,  without 
denying  the  malice,  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  plaintiff  had  taken  part 
in  the  riot ;  or,  at  all  events,  to 
warrant  a  belief  that  he  had.  The 
Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff — Damages  1,000L 

10.  Kerry  Assizes. — Atro¬ 
cious  Murder. — Bridget  Bren¬ 
nan,  Bartholomew  Palmer,  James 
Sullivan,  Mary  Palmer, and  Daniel 
Sullivan,  were  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Jeremiah  Brennan,  the  husband 
of  the  above-mentioned  Bridget, 
in  the  barony  of  Glancrough,  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  last. — John 
Veal  was  at  the  fair  of  Nedeen 
with  James  Sullivan;  Sullivan 
proposed  to  witness  to  murder 
Jeremiah  Brennan,  and  that  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Palmer  would  assist 
him,  which  witness  at  that  time 
refused.  Palmer  and  J.  Sullivan 
came  to  witness  again  on  a  Satur¬ 
day,  and  persuaded  him  to  join 
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in  the  murder ;  he  (witness)  was 
afterwards  at  Sullivan’s  house, 
when  Bridget  Brennan  came  there, 
and  sent  in  Mary  Palmer  to  call 
out  James  Sullivan;  witness  was 
present,  when  Bridget  told  him 
her  husband  was  to  go  to  Gow- 
lane,  and  that  that  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  waylay  and 
kill  him  on  the  mountain  ;  she 
came  three  times  afterwards,  and 
told  them,  that  her  husband  was 
to  go  very  early  to  Kilgarvan,  and 
that  she  would  give  him  his  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning  so  as  not  to 
delay  him,  and  that  she  and  Mary 
Palmer  would  give  them  a  signal 
of  his  departure  by  standing  on  a 
ditch  near  the  house.  They  were 
compelled,  however,  to  defer  the 
deed,  in  consequence  of  meeting 
three  men  on  the  mountain.  On 
the  Saturday  following,  the  pri¬ 
soners  Bridget  and  Palmer  came 
again  to  witness  to  desire  him  to 
meet  the  deceased  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  next  morning,  when  going  to 
mass  ;  theprisoners  Bridget  Bren¬ 
nan  and  Mary  Palmer,  and  James 
Sullivan  were  present,  and  agreed 
to  hang  Brennan  in  the  cow-house, 
in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
committed  suicide  from  jealousy 
of  his  wife  ;  but  the  next  morning 
(Sunday),  Mary  Palmer  came  to 
Sullivan’s  house  with  a  message 
from  Bridget  Brennan,  to  say  that 
her  husband  was  going  to  mass, 
which  would  afford  an  opportunity 
of  waylaying  and  murdering  him  ; 
but  he  being  accompanied  by 
another  man,  nothing  was  done 
that  day.  The  next  day  Bridget 
Brennan  and  Mary  Palmer  desired 
witness  never  to  see  their  faces 
again  until  he  had  deprived 
Jeremiah  Brennan  of  life.  On 
the  following  Sunday  Mary  Pal¬ 
mer  told  witness  that  Brennan 
was  going  to  mass;  and  James 


Sullivan  encouraged  witness  to 
commit  the  murder  by  promising 
him  a  reward  of  upwards  of  40/. ; 
B.  Palmer  and  witness  then  lay  in 
wait;  shortly  after,  they  heard 
Brennan’s  voice  approaching. 
When  Brennan  came  up,  Palmer 
asked  him  for  the  grass  for  a  cow 
for  a  short  time.  Brennan  an¬ 
swered — “  You  see  the  place  is 
fully  stocked,  but  as  it  is  hard  to 
refuse  a  friend  and  neighbour,  you 
may  have  it  for  a  month  or  more.” 
Palmer  said,  “  That  shan’t  save 
you,  you  scoundrel  !”  and  instant¬ 
ly  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while 
witness  as  suddenly  seized  him  by 
the  cravat  behind  his  back.  In 
this  condition  they  flung  him  on 
the  ground  ;  he  called  for  mercy, 
and  said,  “  Take  all  I  have,  but 
spare  my  life.”  They,  however, 
persisted  in  strangling  and  suffo¬ 
cating  him,  and  quickly  deprived 
him  of  life ;  they  then  dragged 
him  to  a  muddy  pool  of  water,  in 
which  they  held  down  his  head 
until  life  was  extinct;  they  took 
11s.  6cl.  in  silver  from  his  pocket, 
5s.  6d.  of  which  Palmer  gave  wit¬ 
ness,  and  kept  6s.  himself,  and 
then  brought  the  body  to  a  place 
near  the  pathway,  where  they  left 
it.  They  remained  together  on 
the  mountain  till  near  day-light, 
when  they  separated,  and  witness 
returned  to  the  house  of  James 
Sullivan,  where  th e  pr ison er  D aniel 
Sullivan  entreated  the  witness  to 
swear  this  murder  against  Kerry 
Shea  and  his  son,  which  wdtness 
positively  refused  to  do,  having 
already  repented  the  atrocious  act 
he  had  committed. — Betty  Bren¬ 
nan,  sworn. — Is  the  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Brennan  by  a  former 
wife.  Witness  and  her  step¬ 
mother  used  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  together,  and  J.  Sullivan  used, 
in  her  father’s  absence,  to  come 
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to  bed  to  her  step-mother.  Saw 
John  Veal  often  at  Sullivan’s. 
The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  against  Bridget  Brennan, 
Mary  and  Bartholomew  Palmer, 
and  James  Sullivan;  and  they 
were  ordered  for  execution. 

11.  Fire  in  Bartholomew 
Close. — Between  two  and  three 
o’clock  this  morning  a  destructive 
conflagration  took  place  in  Bar¬ 
tholomew-close,  near  Aldersgate- 
street.  The  watchman  on  duty 
having  observed  a  large  quantity 
of  smoke  issuing  from  the  immense 
building  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Messenger,  whole¬ 
sale  oil  merchants,  gave  the  alarm 
and  aroused  the  neighbours  from 
their  sleep ;  but  ere  he  could 
wholly  effect  his  purpose,  the 
flames  burst  forth  with  such  fearful 
rapidity,  that,  in  a  very  short 
period,  the  whole  range  of  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Messenger’s  ware¬ 
houses  were  whollv  in  flames, 

V  ' 

the  wind  blowing  at  the  time 
sharply  from  the  northward.  The 
fire  engines  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  suecession,  but  it  was  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  a  supply  of 
water  could  be  obtained.  Before 
the  engines  could  be  got  into 
active  play,  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Adlard,  the  printer,  in  the  rear 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  fire,  were  in  flames,  and 
were  soon  consumed,  together 
with  all  the  presses,  type,  paper, 
&c.  The  wind  at  this  time 
shifting  to  the  west,  the  flames 
were  carried  to  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Seddons, upholsterers,  and 
owing  to  the  inflammable  nature  of 
the  stock,  which  was  of  the  most 
costly  description,  they  also  were 
joined  in  the  devastation.  The  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  oil,  that  was  upon 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Houghton 
and  Messenger,  ran  into  the 


street  in  torrents,  and  made  its 
way  to  the  plug-holes,  from  whence 
the  engines  were  supplied,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  an  amaz¬ 
ing  quantity,  mixed  with  the  water, 
was  propelled  upon  the  flames, 
when  two  or  more  of  the  engines 
discovering  the  fact,  suspended 
their  exertions.  The  next  build¬ 
ings  that  caught  fire  were  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  stabling  on  the 
right  of  Bartholomew-close,  lead¬ 
ing  through  Queen’s-square,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Sherman  ;  these 
being  entirely  of  wood  were  in  a 
blaze  in  a  moment.  Upwards  of 
eighty  valuable  coach  horses  were 
with  much  difficulty  rescued  from 
the  flames.  The  fire  now  extended 
to  the  N ational  School  abutting  the 
houses  in  Queen-square,  to  which 
the  flames  were  fast  approaching. 
The  whole  of  the  different  build¬ 
ings  were  in  an  entire  blaze  of 
light,  the  ponderous  walls  falling 
every  now  and  then  with  tremend¬ 
ous  crashes.  When  the  roof  of 
Messrs.  Houghton  and  Messenger’s 
premises  fell,  it  was  followed  by 
a  tremendous  explosion  of  powder, 
the  shock  of  which  was  felt  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  pieces 
of  the  burning  embers  were  carried 
a  vast  height,  and  were  picked  up 
as  far  off  as  Newgate- street.  The 
flames  afterwards  extended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wasp, 
the  leather  manufacturer,  on  the 
opposite '  side  of  the  way,  and 
thence  to  a  private  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  also  to 
the  premises  adjoining,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Cousins,  all  of  which  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  It  was  at 
one  time  feared  that  the  fire  would 
have  made  its  way  through  into 
Aldersgate-street,  and  that  the 
Albion  Tavern  would  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  ;  happily  these  fears 
were  not  realized  ;  the  preservation 
K  2 
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of  the  Albion  and  the  houses  in 
Queen-square  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  attributable  to  the  falling  of 
the  walls,  by  which  the  flames 
were  smothered.  The  following 
premises  were  destroyed  and  par¬ 
tially  damaged  : — those  of  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Co.,  Mr.  Adlard, 
the  printer,  Messrs.  Seddons,  the 
National  School,  the  stables  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.W  asp, 
the  leather  manufacturer,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  Mr.  Cousins,  were 
entirely  consumed,  together  with 
nearly  all  the  valuable  stock  in 
trade.  The  back-front  wall  of  Mr. 
Slade,  the  carpenter,  was  com¬ 
pletely  demolished,  and  also  the 
back  gable  end  of  Messrs.  Bagster 
and  Thoms,  printers.  In  addition 
to  these,  nearly  twenty  other  houses 
contiguous  to  the  hre  were  partially 
damaged.  The  loss  sustained 
amounts  tolittle  less  than 200, 000k 
The  quantity  of  oil,  in  addition  to 
other  combustible  articles  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Messenger,  at  the  time  the  fire 
took  place,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  not  less  than 
ten  barrels  of  it  were  secured  at 
Blackfriars-bridge,  by  the  fisher¬ 
men,  watermen,  &c.,  by  means 
of  scoops,  ladles,  &c.,  taking  the 
oil  off  the  water,  like  cream  off 
milk.  The  oil  had  run  through 
all  the  common  sewers  from  Bar¬ 
tholomew-close  to  Blackfriars- 
bridge  for  some  time  before  any 
one  thought  of  securing  any  part 
thereof  in  the  manner  described  ; 
and  even  then,  the  oil  was  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  inches  deep  above 
the  stream  of  the  Fleet  river, 
which  falls  at  Blackfriars-bridge 
into  the  Thames. 

York  Election.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  expressions  which 
were  reported  to  have  been  used 
by  Mr.  Brougham  in  addressing 


the  electors  on  the  second  day  of 
the  poll,  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence  took  place. 

No.  1.  —  Mr.  Stapylton  to 
Mr.  Brougham. 

York,  Aug.  11,  1830. 
Sir,— After  a  very  few  hours 
in  London,  I  read  in  the  Times  of 
Monday,  and  was  much  concerned 
to  see,  the  report  of  your  speech 
on  Thursday  night,  at  York,  com¬ 
pelling  my  immediate  return  to 
this  county.  The  term  “paltry 
insect”  is  not  allowable  in  contro¬ 
versies  among  gentlemen,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  immediately,  in  writing,  to 
express  your  regret  for  the  inad¬ 
vertence  of  applying  it  to  me. 
Mr.  Newman,  who  obliges  me  by 
delivering  this,  will  convey  to  me 
your  sentiments,  and  is  fully  au¬ 
thorized  to  express  mine,  on  this 
painful  subject,  if  required.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Martin  Stapylton. 
To  Henry  Brougham,  esq.  M.P. 

No.  2. — Mr.  Newman  to  Mr. 

Brougham. 

Newcastle,  Aug.  13. 
Sir,— The  inclosed  letter  (No. 
1,)  I  have  the  honour  to  convey 
to  you  from  Mr.  Stapylton,  who 
has  authorized  me  to  receive  your 
answer.  Waiting  the  same,  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  ser¬ 
vant, 

David  Newman. 

To  Henry  Brougham,  esq.  M.P. 

No.  3. — Mr.  Brougham  to  Mr. 

Newman. 

Millans  Lodgings, 
Friday  Evening. 
Mr.  Brougham’s  compliments 
to  Captain  Newman,  and  will 
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thank  him  to  do  him  the  favour  of 
calling  on  him  now,  as  Mr.  Broug¬ 
ham  is  prevented  by  particular 
business  from  going  out. 

[An  interview  then  took  place 
betwixt  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  Mr.  Brougham’s  friend, 
and  Mr.  Newman,  who  requested  a 
communication  of  Mr.  Brougham’s 
sentiments  in  writing,  and  apprised 
him  that  they  would  probably  be 
published.] 

Soon  after  the  interview,  Mr. 
Williams  called  upon  Mr.  New¬ 
man  and  delivered  to  him  the 
fallowing  letter 

No  4. — Mr.  Brougham  to  Mr. 

Newman. 

Newcastle ,  Aug.  13. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter, 
in  which  you  refer  me  to  Mr, 
Stapylton’s  complaint,  that  I  had, 
according  to  a  newspaper  report, 
applied  to  him  the  epithet  “paltry 
insect,”  on  the  hustings  at  York. 
What  expression  I  may  have  used, 
1  really  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
state.  I  have  not  the  least  recol¬ 
lection,  nor  have  you  any,  as  you 
say,  of  those  referred  to.  But,  at 
all  events,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  did  not  apply  them  to  him  in  the 
offensive  manner  which  he  sup¬ 
poses,  and  I  have  a  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  concluded  what¬ 
ever  I  did  say  with  disavowing  all 
personal  hostility  towards  him. 
This  disclaimer  I  see  stated  in  the 
only  report  of  the  proceedings 
which  I  happen  to  have  read. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Brougham. 
To  Captain  Newman. 

No.  5. — Mr.  Stapylton  to  Mr. 

Brougham. 

Aug.  14. 

Mr.  Stapylton  has  the  honour 
to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Brougham 


for  his  obliging  explanation  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  for 
the  honourable  readiness  with 
which  it  has  been  conveyed  to  him. 

13.  Haymarket  Theatre. — 
A  new  piece  was  brought  out  at 
this  house,  entitled  “  A  Husband 
at  First  Sight,”  being  a  free  trans¬ 
lation,  by  Mr.  Buckstone,  of  the 
petite  come  die ,  “  Le  Mariage 

Impossible .”  Ferdinand  Louisburg, 
a  military  lady-killer,  has,  while 
stationed  in  Poland,  ensnared  the 
affections  of  Augusta  Polinsky, 
the  daughter  of  a  veteran  officer. 
His  regiment  being  ordered  home, 
the  young  soldier  abandons  his 
affianced  mistress.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  estate  of  his  aunt,  Baroness 
Louisburg,  in  Germany,  he  im¬ 
mediately  commences  an  amorous 
campaign  amongst  the  village 
beauties.  One  of  them  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  Paul  Parchwitz, 
an  ancient  tenant  on  the  estate, 
attracts  his  peculiar  attention  ;  and 
to  gain  his  object,  he  promises  her 
marriage.  The  Baroness  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  intrigue,  and 
believing  that  Ferdinand  is  in 
earnest,  determines  to  prevent 
the  dishonour  of  her  house  by 
immediately  procuring  a  husband 
for  Catherine.  She  employs  her 
major  domo,  Gustavus  Gunder- 
shoff,  to  aid  in  her  design,  which 
he  accomplishes  by  making  Parch¬ 
witz  agree  to  do  whatever  the 
Baroness  orders  with  respect  to 
his  daughter,  under  pain  of  his 
being  turned  out  of  his  farm. 
These  preliminaries  being  settled, 
Gundershoff  directs  the  Baroness’s 
servants  to  seize  the  first  respect¬ 
able-looking  young  man  they  meet 
on  the  highway,  and  to  bear  him 
to  Parchwitz’s  cottage.  They 
pounce  upon  Augusta  Polinsky, 
who,  disguised  in  manly  costume, 
is  seeking  her  recreant  lover,  and 
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noleyis  volens,  she  is  compelled 
to  marry  Catherine.  Scarcely  has 
the  marriage  ceremony  been  per¬ 
formed,  when  Ferdinand  makes  his 
appearance,  anxious  to  pay  his 
devoirs  to  Catherine.  He  is  tilled 
with  rage  when  he  hears  of  her 
marriage,  but  he  is  thunderstruck 
when  he  recognizes  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  her  husband,  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Augusta.  He  seeks  an 
interview,  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  supposed  youth  is  indeed 
Augusta,  he  solicits  pardon,  is 
received  into  favour,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Baroness, 
espouses  his  Polish  love.  The 
piece  was  favourably  received. 

19.  Murder  at  Lambeth. — An 
atrocious  murder  was  committed 
on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Whillett, 
a  widow,  aged  between  fifty-eight 
and  sixty.  She  resided  at  No.  30, 
Upper  Prince’s-street,  Lambeth, 
and  kept  a  small  marine  store- 
shop,  in  which  she  obtained  a 
livelihood  by  buying  and  selling 
second-hand  clothes,  empty  bot¬ 
tles,  and  various  other  descriptions 
of  articles.  Besides  the  mother 
and  one  of  her  sons,  named  Samuel, 
there  resided  in  the  same  house  a 
man  named  Norris,  married  to 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  their 
child,  together  with  a  young  man, 
named  William  Witham,  a  jour¬ 
neyman  barge-builder.  The  latter 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  woman,  who  had  reared 
him  from  his  boyhood,  and  always 
treated  him  with  parental  affection. 
On  Thursday,  the  whole  of  these 
persons  dined  together  at  Mrs. 
Whillett’s  house  ;  and,  after  dinner, 
the  daughter  (Mrs.  Norris)  and 
her  husband  went  to  Camberwell 
fair, and  took  their  child  with  them  ; 
Samuel  Whillett  and  William 
Witham  went  to  their  work,  leav¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Whillett  at  home  alone  ; 


this  was  at  about  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
shop-door  was  then  open,  and  it 
generally  remained  so  until  the 
closing  of  the  shop-window  shut¬ 
ters.  About  ten  minutes  after 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
Witham  returned  home  from  work, 
and,  finding  the  shop-door  closed, 
knocked  several  times  ;  not  being 
admitted,  be  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Whillett  had  gone  out,  and  taken 
the  key  with  her.  Believing  this 
to  be  the  case,  he  went  away  to¬ 
wards  the  Three  Merry  Boys 
public-house,  where  he  had  a  pint 
of  porter,  and  remained  until 
about  twenty  minutes  past  nine 
o’clock  ;  at  that  hour  he  returned 
to  Prince’s-street,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Mrs.  Whillett’s  house, 
he  found  the  door  still  shut,  and 
her  son  Samuel  sitting  on  the  sill 
outside.  Witham  having  express¬ 
ed  his  surprise  at  Mrs.  Whillett’s 
long  absence,  her  son  said,  that 
he  was  confident  his  mother  was 
gone  to  Camberwell  fair ;  but 
Witham  said,  that  was  very  un¬ 
likely,  for  if  she  had  been  inclined 
to  have  gone  there,  she  would  have 
accompanied  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Norris,  and  her  husband,  when 
they  went.  It  was  at  length 
agreed,  that  they  should  enter 
the  house,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
Witham  knocked  at  the  next  door, 
and,  asked  leave  to  get  over  the 
wooden  palisades  which  divided 
the  two  yards  from  one  another. 
Having  obtained  permission,  Wi¬ 
tham  clambered  over  the  railings, 
and,  on  getting  into  the  yard  of 
Mrs.  Whillett’s  house,  he  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  back-kitchen  door 
was  shut,  and  fastened  in  the  in¬ 
side.  He  then  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the 
door-wav,  and  found  that  that 
also  was  shut  down,  and  the  win- 
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dow-shutters  closed.  After  some 
little  difficulty,  he  threw  up  the 
sash,  and  having  pushed  open  the 
window  -  shutter,  got  into  the 
kitchen,  through  the  window : 
having  crossed  it,  he  went  along 
the  passage  leading  through  the 
shop,  in  the  dark,  and  then 
opened  the  front  door  to  admit 
Samuel  Whillett.  They  both  went 
back  into  the  kitchen,  and  hav¬ 
ing  procured  a  match,  they  found 
sufficient  fire  remaining  in  the 
grate  to  ignite  it.  The  moment 
the  flame  burst  forth,  the  two 
young  men  saw  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Whillett  lying  extended  along  the 
kitchen  floor ;  her  head  was  near 
the  back  door,  and  her  feet  to¬ 
wards  the  door  which  led  from 
the  kitchen  along  the  passage  into 
the  shop.  On  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  was 
found  deluged  with  blood,  which 
had  poured  in  torrents  from  several 
dreadful  wounds  on  the  head  and 
face  of  the  deceased.  She  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  struggled  with  the 
murderer  ;  for  the  cap  which  she 
wore  at  the  time  was  torn  off 
her  head,  and  also  a  broad  silk 
band  which  she  had  on  under¬ 
neath  it  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  her  hair,  and  both  were 
steeped  in  blood.  In  examining 
the  kitchen,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  instrument,  with  which  the 
atrocious  deed  was  committed,  had 
been  left  there,  a  long  piece  of 
wood,  used  as  a  bar  to  place  across 
the  kitchen  window-shutter,  to  fast¬ 
en  it  inside,  was  found  near  the 
kitchen  door,  the  place  where  it 
usually  stood  during  the  day.  It 
was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  very  heavy,  and  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  stained  with  blood, 
and  on  comparison,  the  edges  and 
point  of  it  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  length  of  the  wounds. 


On  different  parts  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed’s  face  there  appeared  six  wounds, 
and  the  blows  had  been  given  with 
such  violence  as  to  smash  and 
lacerate  the  bones  composing  the 
internal  portion  of  the  face.  The 
moment  the  young  man  Witham 
and  the  deceased’s  son  discovered 
the  corpse,  they  ran  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  neighbours  ;  when  several 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  re¬ 
paired  to  the  spot,  and  commenced 
a  most  rigid  examination  :  but 
as  yet  every  exertion  has  failed  in 
obtaining  any  clue  by  which  to 
discover  the  murderer.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  worth  money,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  induced  a  belief  that  she 
was  murdered  by  some  person 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  whatever  money  might 
have  been  in  the  house  at  the 
time.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
if  it  had,  the  murderer  did  not 
succeed  in  that  object;  for  when 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Farey,  and  some 
other  of  the  respectable  inhabit¬ 
ants,  went  up-stairs  into  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  bed-room,  they  discover¬ 
ed  between  the  bed  and  the  mat¬ 
tress  forty-eight  sovereigns,  three 
half  sovereigns,  and  a  guinea. 
In  a  box  in  the  same  room  were 
found  four  silver  table-spoons,  and 
ten  tea-spoons,  besides  21.  worth 
of  copper  in  a  box  under  the  bed. 
There  were  also  three  watches 
found  in  the  bed-room,  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  person  had  been 
up-stairs,  for  every  thing  in  the 
room  was  just  as  it  appeared  after 
the  deceased  had  cleaned  it  that 
morning.  Some  of  the  individu¬ 
als,  who  first  entered  the  kitchen, 
describe  tb  at  the  deceased’s  pockets 
were  turned  inside  out  when  they 
first  went  in  ;  at  all  events,  there 
was  no  money  found  in  the  pockets 
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by  those  who  examined  the  house  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  unfortunate 
woman  generally  carried  some 
loose  silver  and  halfpence  about 
her,  in  order  to  give  change  to 
the  customers  if  they  required  it. 
The  general  supposition  was,  that 
the  murder  was  perpetrated  be¬ 
tween  half-past  five  and  six  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  deceased  kept  two  very 
ferocious  dogs  on  the  premises, 
one  generally  behind  the  shop- 
counter.  and  the  other  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  that  they 
usually  barked  when  strangers 
entered  the  house,  yet  upon  this 
occasion  they  were  not  heard  to 
make  the  slightest  noise.  The 
house,  which  the  deceased  occu¬ 
pied,  is  very  small,  and  the  party- 
wall  between  it  and  the  next  house 
is  slight.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  it  appeared,  that 
With  am  had  been  for  some  time 
married  to  the  deceased,  but  the 
marriage  had  never  been  avowed. 

20.  Meeting  at  Edinburgh. 
■ — A  meeting  was  held  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  express  the  admiration 
with  which  the  people  of  that 
city  regard  the  late  heroical  con¬ 
duct  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and 
the  temperate  and  manly  use 
made  of  their  victory  over  despot¬ 
ism.  The  meeting  was  regularly 
called  by  the  Lord  Provost.  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  Mr.  Cockburn,  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Bar  took 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  The 
first  resolution  was  moved  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  (Mr.  Jeffrey), 
and  was  thus  expressed  : — u  That 
the  people  of  France, — having, 
with  unexampled  efforts  of  courage, 
and  under  every  disadvantage  of 
preparation,  baffled  the  profligate 
attempt  of  their  late  monarch  to 


violate  the  sacred  compact  by 
which  he  held  his  crown,  and  to 
support  that  aggression  by  the 
most  atrocious  abuse  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  authority  ;  and  having,  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  sudden 
triumph,  and  while  yet  excited 
by  the  sanguinary  struggle  through 
which  it  had  been  obtained,  made 
no  other  use  of  the  power  with 
which  it  invested  them,  than  to 
exclude  from  the  throne  the  tyrant 
and  his  descendants,  and  to  make 
such  alterations  only  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  their  liberties  as  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  calamities,  and  give  secu¬ 
rity  and  permanence  to  their  free 
institutions  ; — have,  by  thus  unit¬ 
ing  wisdom  with  heroism,  and 
moderation  with  victory,  not  only 
vindicated  their  own  rights  in  a 
manner  the  most  glorious,  but 
done  all  that  in  them  lay,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
have  consequently  entitled  them¬ 
selves  to  the  high  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of 
good  order,  and  especially  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  who  wrought 
out  and  established  their  own 
freedom  by  kindred  measures,  and 
have,  of  all  nations,  most  cause 
to  rejoice  in  the  liberty  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  France.” — Mr.  Cockburn 
proposed  the  second  resolution, 
which  was  to  this  effect : — “  That 
the  meeting  is  restrained  at  pre¬ 
sent  from  making  any  tender  of 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  who  have  suffered,  or 
whose  relatives  have  perished  in 
the  contest,  by  the  conviction 
that  no  such  measure  is  necessary 
either  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  its 
sympathy,  or  for  the  relief  of  the 
friends  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
sight  of  such  citizens  in  such  a 
cause  ;  but  that  if  any  circum¬ 
stances  shall  arise  which  shall 
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seem  to  render  such  a  contribution 
proper,  they  are  confident  that  it 
will  not  be  neglected  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Edinburgh.” 

21.  Accident  at  York. — A 
party  were  proceeding  on  the  river 
Ouse,  from  York  towards  Popple- 
ton,  in  a  pleasure-boat,  when  she 
was  upset  by  a  keel-boat  coming 
down  the  river,  under  a  large 
square  sail.  There  were  nine  per¬ 
sons  in  the  pleasure-boat ;  and  of 
these  only  two  were  saved. 

24.  Commission  Court, Dub¬ 
lin. — Captains  Smith  and  Mark¬ 
ham,  of  the  32nd  Regiment  of  Foot, 
were  tried  for  killing  the  late 
Standish  Stamer  O’Grady,  esq.  in 
a  duel.  Mr.  North  stated  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  The  late  Mr. 
O’Grady,  a  young  man  of  about  28 
years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the 
Bar,  had,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
ordered  his  horse  for  the  purpose 
of  riding  out,  and  taking  his  usual 
exercise.  He  wasridingup  Nassau- 
street,towards  Merrion-square,  and 
near  Dawson-street,  when  he  met 
a  cabriolet  with  captain  Smith  and 
captain  Markham  in  it.  Mr. 
O’Grady  was  riding  on  the  left 
hand  side,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  wall  of  the  College-park  : 
there  was  a  carriage  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  which  narrowed 
the  way  which  the  cabriolet  should 
pass,  and  brought  it  near  the  wall, 
by  which  Mr.  O’Grady  was  riding." 
It  pressed  so  near  that  side,  that, 
in  trying  to  pass  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  put  his  horse  up  on  the  path¬ 
way.  In  the  attempt,  the  horse 
|  missed  his  footing,  and  he  feared 
would  have  fallen  and  thrown  him  ; 
and  he  leaned  forward  u  to  right 
himself  in  the  saddle.”  He  had 
in  his  hand  a  small  whip ;  and  in 
t  pressing  forward,  it  struck  the 
i  head  of  the  cabriolet.  In  this  col¬ 
lision;  Mr.  O’Grady  did  not  say 


one  word  to  the  gentlemen  in  the 
cabriolet.  The  horse  recovered  his 
footing,  and  he  his  seat ;  and  he 
went  on  at  a  gentle  walk.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  cabriolet  drew 
up  as  suddenly  as  its  rapid  motion 
would  permit;  and  captain  Smith, 
having  jumped  out  of  it,  with  the 
gig-whip  in  his  hand,  overtook 
Mr.  O’Grady  a  little  beyond  Mor- 
risson’s  Hotel ;  he  did  not  call 
him  ;  he  did  not  expostulate  with 
him  ;  but  he  struck  him  on  the 
back  repeatedly,  with  great  vio¬ 
lence — not  once  or  twice,  but 
many  times.  When  he  turned, 
he  saw  captain  Smith  running 
back  to  his  cabriolet ;  he  asked 
him  who  he  was?  Captain  Smith 
said,  he  knew  him  well ;  but,  on 
the  question  being  repeated,  he 
said,  “  Captain  Smith,  of  the32ncl 
regiment.”  Mr.  O’Grady  rode  to 
his  father’s  house,  and  sought  for 
a  military  friend,  Lieutenant  Mac- 
namara,  of  the  8th  Hussars,  who, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  an 
interview  with  captain  Smith  and 
captain  Markham,  who  acted  as 
his  friend.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  understood  that  no 
persons  were  to  be  on  the  ground 
but  the  principals  and  their  seconds. 
Captain  Markham  acquainted  Mr. 
O’Grady,  that  the  signal  to  be  given 
was — “  Ready  !  Fire  !”  When  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  the 
principals  came  into  the  field  at  a 
signal  to  that  effect,  and  took  their 
places  on  the  ground.  The  pis¬ 
tols  were  placed  in  their  hands, 
while  capt.  Markham  and  lieut. 
Macnamara  stood  by  as  seconds. 
Capt.  Markham  then  gave  the 
first  signal ;  but  from  whatever 
cause,  he  did  not  give  it  in  the 
terms  fixed  on.  He  said,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  you  ready  ?”  or,  “  Are 
you  ready,  gentlemen  ?”  Mr. 
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O’Grady  conceived  the  word  was 
to  be,  “  Ready  !  Fire  !”  and  that 
this  was  a  preliminary  inquiry. 
Capt.  Smith,  however,  did  not 
labour  under  this  mistake ;  he 
levelled  his  pistol,  and  covered 
Mr.  O’Grady  for  a  few  seconds. 
Mr.  O’Grady,  perceiving  his  an¬ 
tagonist  prepared,  raised  his  pis¬ 
tol  ;  but,  before  he  had  levelled 
it,  captain  Markham,  whose  eye 
was  upon  him,  gave  the  signal. 
Captain  Smith  fired,  and  Mr. 
O’Grady  fell.  He  lived  till  about 
three  o’clock  next  day,  when  he 
expired.  Evidence  was  adduced 
in  corroboration  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment. — The  Jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict,  finding  both  prisoners  guilty 
of  manslaughter. — The  sentence 
was,  that  they  should  be  imprisoned 
in  the  gaol  of  Kilmainhatn  for 
twelve  months. 

The  announcement  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  received  with  cheers 
from  some  parts  of  the  court. 
Captain  Smith,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  trial,  had 
evinced  considerable  emotion,  as 
soon  as  the  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  clasped  his  hands  to  his 
forehead,  and,  in  an  agony,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Oh  God!  my  God! 
take  my  life — is  it  come  to  this  ?” 
Then,  throwing  himself  into  cap¬ 
tain  Markham’s  arms,  he  cried — 
Oh  Markham  !  my  dear  Frederick, 
have  I  brought  you  to  this  ?  Oh  ! 
I  wish  to  God  they  would  take  my 
life  !  —  Shame,  and  disgrace,  and 
every  thing  else,  have  come  upon 
me! — Oh!  my  dear  Markham,  I 
wish  they  would  take  my  life  !5’ 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  then 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Judge  Vandeleur  added,  that, 
in  passing  the  sentence,  he  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  said,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prisoners,  when  in  the 


the  field,  was  such  as  to  leave  no 
imputation  upon  their  character. 

27.  Mr.  Yates,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
arrived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with  the  sagacious  elephant,  which 
nightly  attracted  crowded  audi¬ 
ences  last  season.  Two  keepers 
travel  with  the  animal ;  and  one 
of  them,  M.  Baptist  Bernard,  a 
Frenchman,  had  given  her  some 
offence.  Bernard  having  entered 
the  place  where  she  was  confined, 
she  seized  him  with  her  trunk  ;  he 
called  out  “  murder,”  and  Tom, 
the  other  keeper,  ran  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  elephant  heeded 
him  not,  and  dashed  Bernard  on 
the  ground,,  and  killed  him.  She 
then  attacked  Tom,  who  escaped, 
but  not  before  his  leg  was  dread¬ 
fully  lacerated. 

Treasure  brought  from 
Algiers. — The  treasure  which 
arrived  at  Toulon  from  Algiers,  has 
been  estimated  at  forty-three  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  two  millions  returned  of 
the  twenty  millions  embarked :  this 
reduces  the  sum  brought  from  the 
Cassaba  to  forty-one  millions. 
These  sums  have  begun  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Paris.  The  first  three 
waggon-loads  left  Toulon  on  the 
28th  of  August,  each  containing 
450  kilogrammes,  in  gold,  amount¬ 
ing,  the  three  together,  to  ten 
millions.  The  same  numberof  wag¬ 
gons  were  to  depart  daily,  laden 
with  silver. 

31.  A  laughable  farce,  entitled 
u  The  First  of  April,”  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre. 
The  plot  hinges  on  a  scheme 
which  Colonel  Airey,  assisted  by 
a  party  of  his  brother  officers, 
carries  into  effect  against  hisuncle, 
sir  Bumpkin  Pedigree,  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  give  up  a  bequest 
of  10,000/.,  which  he  withholds. 
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in  consequence  of  some  legal  in¬ 
formality.  Colonel  Airey  is  the 
more  anxious  to  recover  the  legacy, 
as,  without  a  competent  fortune, 
he  cannot  espouse  Clara,  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  is  attached.  The 
piece  opens  with  the  arrival  of  sir 
Bumpkin,  at  Dover,  where  colonel 
Airey  happens  to  be  quartered. 
The  latter,  disguised  as  a  waiter, 
persuades  sir  Bumpkin  that  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  him  at 
the  hotel,  where  he  first  applies, 
and  proffers  his  services  to  con¬ 
duct  him  to  “  the  Castle/’  which 
he  describes  as  the  best  inn  to  be 
found  in  the  town.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  taking  him  to  a  place  of 
public  entertainment,  he  leads  him 
to  Dover-castle ;  the  governor, 
general  Belford,  being  absent. 
Here  the  governor’s  son,  major 
Belford,  who  is  in  the  plot,  per¬ 
sonates  the  landlord,  while  Clara 
acts  as  attendant  on  the  guests ; 
and  the  military  friends  of  colonel 
Airey  appear  as  visitors  at  the 
table  d'hote.  A  variety  of  tricks, 
highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  sir  Bumpkin,  are  now  played 
off  against  him.  The  parties,  by 
[  their  manoeuvres,  prevent  the  half- 
|  starved  baronet  from  tasting  a 

I  morsel  of  supper;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mock  affray  amongst  the 
guests,  he  is  completely  drenched 
with  the  contents  of  a  large  water- 
bottle.  Being  deprived  of  supper, 
r:  he  hopes  to.  recruit  his  strength 
\  by  a  refreshing  sleep.  But  his 
|  tormentor  has  caused  ropes,  at- 
if  tached  to  pullies,  to  be  affixed  to 
i-ihis  bed,  and  to  that  of  his  servant, 
\  so  that  they  might  be  raised  and 
//lowered  at  pleasure.  The  alter- 
linate  disappearance  of  the  beds 
d astounds  both  master  and  man, 
>,  and  they  call  out  lustily  to  be 
ijrescued  from  a  chamber,  which 
They  are  led  to  believe  is  haunted. 


Their  outcry  arouses  general 
Belford,  who  had  returned  sud¬ 
denly,  and  is  astonished  to  find  two 
strangers  in  his  quarters.  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  unravel  the  mystery, 
but  his  efforts  only  give  rise  to  a 
smart  scene  of  equivoque.  Colonel 
Airey,  finding  his  first  plan  de¬ 
feated  by  the  unexpected  return 
of  general  Belford,  now  assumes 
his  true  character.  He  informs 
his  uncle  who  he  really  is,  and 
adds,  that  the  Governor  has  given 
orders  for  sir  Bumpkin’s  imme¬ 
diate  execution  as  a  spy.  Trans¬ 
ported  with  fear  and  alarm,  sir 
Bumpkin  offers  half  his  fortune  to 
his  nephew,  if  he  will  devise  means 
forhis  escape.  The  latter  declares, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
a  sacrifice,  as,  if  he  will  sign  a 
paper,  guaranteeing  to  him  the  dis¬ 
puted  10,000/.,  it  will  prove  at  once, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor, 
his  real  character.  The  desired 
document  is  signed,  and  all  retire 
well  pleased,  except  the  baronet. 

Suicide.  An  Inquest  was 
held  at  the  Fountain  Tavern, 
Broadway,  Deptford,  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  a  lady  named  Eliza¬ 
beth  Guillott,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
East-India  Merchant.  The  jury 
having  been  sworn,  proceeded  to  a 
miserable  house  in  Mill-lane,  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  named 
Hetherington,  who  obtained  their 
livelihood  by  letting  out  beds  to 
travellers  at  threepence  and  four- 
pence  per  night.  Upon  entering  a 
back  attic,  the  jury  found  four  beds 
in  it;  and  in  one  of  them  was  a  poor 
famishing  woman,  with  her  two 
children  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
small-pox  ;  in  another,  was  a 
wretched-looking  old  man ;  and 
on  a  third,  was  stretched  the  body 
of  the  deceased  lady.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  silk  gown,  and  wore 
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a  Leghorn  bonnet.  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  were  detailed  in  evi¬ 
dence  : —  The  deceased  resided 
with  her  parents  on  Blackheath- 
hilL  from  whom  she  received 
the  most  parental  kindness  and 
affection.  On  Friday  morning  last 
she  left  home  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  airing  on  the  heath,  and 
never  returned.  Her  absence  cre¬ 
ated  the  greatest  alarm  ;  and  the 
servants,  and  other  persons,  went 
in  quest  of  her  in  every  direction, 
but  returned  unable  to  get  any 
trace  of  her.  At  length  it  was 
ascertained,  that  a  female  had  died 
in  a  miserable  lodging-house  in 
Mill-lane,  Deptford  ;  and  upon 
two  of  the  domestics  of  the  family 
going  to  view  the  body,  to  their 
utter  astonishment  they  beheld 
that  of  their  young  mistress.  It 
appears,  that,  when  the  deceased 
left  her  home,  after  wandering 
about  Blackheath,  she  proceeded 
to  Deptford,  went  into  the  Fount¬ 
ain  Tavern,  and  requested  a  bed 
for  the  night,  stating  her  name  to 
be  Gray,  and  that  she  lived  in 
Gracechurch-street.  From  her  re¬ 
spectable  appearance,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  made  every  accommodation  for 
her,  and  she  continued  to  reside  in 
his  house  from  the  Friday  night 
till  the  following  Monday,  when 
she  paid  her  bill,  and  departed. 
She  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
miserable  lodging-house  kept  by 
Hetherington  and  his  wife,  en¬ 
gaged  a  filthy  bed  (the  bed  on 
which  she  was  found)  for  the 
night ;  and  having  paid  down  the 
fourpence  for  her  bed,  went  away, 
saying  she  would  return  at  nine 
o’clock.  Between  seven  and  eight 
the  deceased  called  at  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Elkington,  chemist  and  drug¬ 
gist,  in  the  Deptford  Broadway,  to 
whom  she  was  known,  and  re¬ 
quested  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 


laudanum.  Mr.  Elkington  had 
sold  her  that  quantity  sevejal  times 
before,  and  he,  therefore,  supplied 
her  with  it.  When  he  gave  her 
the  laudanum,  he  said,  “  You  take 
a  great  deal  of  laudanum,  Miss.” 
She  said,  “  Yes and,  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  she  swallowed  nearly  half 
an  ounce  with  the  greatest  uncon¬ 
cern,  and  put  the  phial,  with  the 
remainder,  in  her  pocket.  The 
unfortunate  lady  then  returned  to 
her  wretched  abode,  and  was 
shown  to  her  pallet.  She  merely 
laid  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  she 
requested  the  landlady  to  procure 
her  half  a  pint  of  porter  :  the  por¬ 
ter  was  brought,  and  the  deceased 
emptied  the  remaining  ounce  of 
laudanum  into  it,  and  drank  it 
nearly  off.  In  a  few  minutes,  she 
was  seized  with  stupor;  the  woman 
with  the  two  dying  children  alarm¬ 
ed  the  house ;  and  Dr.  Green  was 
sent  for.  He  resorted  to  the  sto¬ 
mach-pump,  and  all  other  reme¬ 
dies,  but  the  unfortunate  lady 
expired  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
proved,  by  a  friend  of  the  family, 
that  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  laudanum  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  that  she  was  of  un¬ 
sound  mind  at  intervals.— The 
Jury  returned  a  verdict,  “  That 
the  deceased  poisoned  herself, 
being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of 
mental  derangement.” 

County  Elections  : — -At  the 
close  of  the  poll  for  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  the  numbers  were, 
Osborne,  2,339  ;  Adeane,  2,086; 
Manners,  1,7.57;  and  the  High 
Sheriff  declared  lord  Francis  Go- 
dolphin  Osborne,  and  Henry  John 
Adeane,  esq.,  duly  elected. 

In  Essex,  the  numbers  were, 
Tyrrell,  2,637;  Western,  2,556 ; 
Wellesley,  2,301. 

In  Devon,  the  numbers  at  the 
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end  of  the  third  day’s  poll,  were, 
Lord  Ebrington,  2,944  ;  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Acland,  2,764 ;  Mr.  Bastard, 
2,174;  when  Mr.  Bastard  resigned. 

In  Suffolk,  where  forty  years 
had  elapsed  since  a  contested 
election,  sir  Henry  Bunbury  had 
1,097  votes;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  1,044; 
Sir  T.  Gooch,  627. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Floods  in  Enniskillen. — 
The  neighbourhood  of  Enniskillen 
has  been  visited  by  calamitous 
floods,  which  have  caused  the  rivers 
to  rise,  and  deluge  the  country  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  In  many 
instances,  houses  have  been  swept 
away,  and  some  of  the  inmates  have 
perished.  On  the  shores  of  Lough 
Erne,  and  the  bank  of  the  Scilly 
river,  the  crops  of  every  description 
were  swept  off*,  and  the  potatoes, 
together  with  the  soil  on  which 
they  grew,  rvere  carried  away, 
leaving  not  a  vestige  behind.  Up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
meadow  were  destroyed  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country ;  the  rivers 
opened  for  themselves  entirely  new 
courses,  through  which  they  now 
flow ;  and  the  houses  have  been 
demolished  in  several  places.  The 
wall  at  Pubble  church-yard  was 
prostrated  for  several  perches,  and 
graves  were  emptied  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  A  vast  number  of  bridges 
have  been  torn  away,  and  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  country  greatly 
interrupted. 

Frightful  Death.  —  At  a  fete, 
given  by  sir  James  Carnegie,  to 
the  tenants  and  workmen  on  his 
estate  at  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire, 
a  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Fra¬ 
zer,  met  his  death,  and  caused  that 
of  another,  in  a  very  lamentable 
manner.  Having  drank  till  he 


became  insensible,  he  was  thought¬ 
lessly  put  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  an 
empty  stall,  in  the  stable  at  the 
farm  of  Willenyards,  and  there  left 
to  sleep  himself  sober.  Jean  Scott, 
a  fellow-servant,  between  whom 
and  Frazer  a  slight  attachment 
subsisted,  went  to  seek  her  sweet¬ 
heart,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her 
hand.  She  found  him  in  the  barn, 
and,  while  endeavouring  to  awake 
him,  the  candle  was  knocked  from 
her  hand ;  he,  in  his  drunken 
sleep,  held  her  in  his  grasp,  per¬ 
haps  supposing  her  a  robber,  till 
her  screams  had  called  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  together ;  but  assistance 
was  too  late :  the  straw  was  ig¬ 
nited — the  unhappy  girl,  struggling 
to  drag  the  drunkard  from  his 
dreadful  fate,  became  the  victim 
of  her  humanity,  or  a  more  tender 
feeling  ;  and  the  assembled  neigh¬ 
bours  only  arrived  in  time  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  horrific  spectacle  of  the 
dying  lovers  in  the  midst  of  a 
blazing  pile  ! 

Antiquities.  The  foundation 
of  an  ancient  choir  was  lately  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  workmen  at  York 
Minster,  whilst  they  were  pursuing 
their  employment  in  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  from  the  interior  of 
the  organ  screen.  The  walls  have 
been  traced  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  have  been  found  to  re¬ 
turn  in  a  cross  or  transept  form  to 
the  north  and  south.  The  returns 
are  of  a  perfect  ashlar,  and  adorned 
with  bases,  columns,  and  capitals,  of 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture. 

11.  Disturbances  in  Oxford¬ 
shire. — Otmoor,  a  marshy  waste 
piece  of  land,  of  2,000  acres,  on 
which  seven  neighbouring  town¬ 
ships  had  a  right  of  common,  being  of 
little  value,  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  floods  and  their  encroach¬ 
ments,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  in  1815,  to  drain  and 
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enclose  it.  This  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  all  continued  quiet 
till  last  year,  when,  the  rainy 
season  in  June  having  occasioned 
great  floods  in  the  lands  above 
Otmoor,  and  the  embankments 
there  being  supposed  to  impede 
the  descent  of  the  water,  a  riotous 
mob  of  farmers  and  others  assem¬ 
bled,  and  cut  down  the  banks. 
They  were  indicted  for  felony, 
under  sir  R,  Peel’s  Act ;  but  were 
acquitted,  under  the  directions 
of  Judge  Parke,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  the  embankment  stopped 
the  water,  and  occasioned  in¬ 
jury  to  the  lands  above,  they 
were  a  nuisance,  which  the  occu¬ 
piers  had  a  right  to  abate.  He 
added  likewise,  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  had  exceeded  the  powers 
given  him  by  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  making  this  new  drain 
and  embankment.  In  consquence 
of  this  decision,  the  poor  people 
and  farmers  of  the  Otmoor  town¬ 
ships,  entertained  a  notion  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  void ;  that 
the  inclosure  and  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  under  it  were  illegal;  and 
that  they  had  a  right  to  destroy 
the  fences,  and  lay  the  whole  open 
as  it  was  originally.  They  assem¬ 
bled,  therefore,  on  Saturday  night, 
the  28th  of  August,  in  large  bodies, 
and  began  breaking  and  cutting  up 
the  fences  and  hedges.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  continued  every 
night  for  a  week.  The  rioters, 
who  were  often  disguised,  were 
joined  by  people  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  and  their  numbers 
at  some  times  amounted  to  more 
than  a  thousand  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fences  were  destroyed, 
to  a  very  great  value.  Many  per¬ 
sons  were  assaulted  and  wounded, 
particularly  a  son  of  sir  Alexander 
Croke,  who  went  to  protect  his 
father’s  property,  and  was  left  for 


dead.  All  attempts  of  the  civil 
power  being  found  insufficient  to 
quell  them,  the  assistance  of  the 
military  was  called  in.  The  Ox¬ 
fordshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  under 
lord  Churchill,  and  the  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  Y  eomanry  Cavalry,  under 
the  marquis  of  Chandos,  lent  their 
protection,  and  the  rioters  were 
stopped  in  their  proceedings.  About 
forty  were  taken  prisoners  on  the 
moor,  and  carried  in  waggons  to 
Oxford,  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  Oxfordshire  Cavalry.  On  pass¬ 
ing  through  St.  Giles’s  (where  an 
immense  number  of  persons  had 
assembled  to  enjoy  the  festivities 
of  a  fair,  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew)  the  military  were 
attacked  in  every  direction  ;  brick¬ 
bats,  stones,  and  bludgeons  were 
hurled  at  them  without  mercy. 
The  soldiers  were  determined  to 
secure  their  prisoners,  and  the  mob 
were  determined  to  release  them. 
The  military  had  rather  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  till  they  turned  down 
Beaumont-street,  which,  from  St. 
Giles’s,  is  the  nearest  way  to  the 
county  gaol.  Here  they  were 
forced  to  give  way  :  and  the 
prisoners,  during  the  conflict  effect¬ 
ed  their  escape.  A  detachment 
was  afterwards  sent  down  by 
government ;  and  many  of  the 
rioters  were  apprehended. 

Inquest  on  the  Bodies  of 
Shooter  and  his  Son.' — Sally 
Shooter,  widow  of  the  deceased, 
George  Shooter,being  sworn,  stated, 
that  her  husband  was  fifty-three 
years  old,  and  her  son  Henry  nine¬ 
teen.  The  latter,  who  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Lomas,  of  Belper, 
returned,  she  said,  on  Tuesday 
morning  to  our  house,  quite  un¬ 
expectedly.  We  were  all  gone  to 
bed,  and  he  rapped  at  the  front 
window,  when  my  husband  got 
up,  and  put  his  head  out  of  the 
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window,  and  inquired,  “  Who’s 
there?  Is  it  Henry  ?”  Henry  an¬ 
swered,  “  Yes.”  My  husband  then 
went  down  stairs,  and,  after  letting 
him  in,  came  up  again,  and  told 
me  Henry  was  come.  I  then  got 
up,  went  down  stairs,  and  warmed 
some  bread  and  milk  for  him, 
which  he  partook  of.  I  observed 
to  him,  that,  as  he  appeared  tired, 
he  had  better  go  to  bed ;  I  said 
the  bed  was  ready,  but  as  the 
sheets  had  been  laid  fresh  on 
the  bed,  I  would  go  and  warm 
them ;  having  procured  a  pan  of 
coals  for  this  purpose,  I  then  went 
up  stairs  in  the  dark.  There 
were  no  angry  words  passed  be¬ 
tween  Henry,  my  husband,  or 
myself,  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  house  to  the  time  I  went  up 
stairs  with  the  coals.  The  only 
observation  I  heard  was  when  my 
husband  asked  Henry  why  he  came 
home  so  late,  Henry  answered, 
<<r  Because  it  was  most  convenient 
to  me.”  This  was  not  spoken  by 
either  of  them  in  an  angry  manner. 
Before  I  had  time  to  put  the  warm¬ 
ing-pan  in  the  bed,  I  heard  a  groan 
down  stairs,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
proceeded  from  my  husband.  Upon 
hearing  it,  I  immediately  came 
out  of  the  room,  with  the  pan  in  my 
hand,  and  met  Henry  on  the  top 
of  the  stairs  in  the  dark,  and  his 
father  following  him.  Henry,  as 
he  passed  me,  gave  me  a  blow  on 
the  left  side  of  my  head,  and  went 
into  his  bedroom.  At  that  moment 
I  did  not  know  that  he  had  struck 
me  with  any  instrument.  I  then 
said  to  my  husband,  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?”  and  he  replied,  “  He  has 
stabbed  me  in  one  or  two  places.’’ 
I  then  saw  the  blood  flowing  from 
my  husband  down  the  staircase. 
I  requested  him  to  go  down  stairs, 
and  he  did  so,  and  sat  himself  down 
in  a  chair ;  he  was  bleeding  fast 


all  the  time,  and  I  stood  by  and 
supported  him.  I  sent  the  servant- 
girl  for  Mr.  Sales,  the  surgeon; 
and  I  also  sent  a  lodger,  named 
Richard  Mar  riot,  whom  I  had 
called  up.  In  a  very  short  time 
after  my  husband  had  sat  down,  he 
got  up  and  tried  to  walk  across  the 
room,  as  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
staircase,  and,  in  walking  across,  he 
fell  forwards  on  his  face  on  the 
floor,  and  lay  in  that  state  till 
Mr.  Sales  came.  Mr.  Sales  advised 
me  to  go  to  my  opposite  neighbour, 
Mr.  Rhodes.  I  never  heard  the 
deceased  speak  after  he  told  me  he 
was  stabbed,  except  once  or  twice, 
when  he  called  out  “  Richard,” 
meaning  Richard  Marriot.  I  have, 
not  been  in  the  house  since.  As 
my  husband  was  coming  down 
stairs,  he  said  to  me  “  He  has 
served  himself  the  same.”  I  then 
said,  a  He  struck  at  me ;”  and  my 
husband  said,  “  Did  he  ?”  About 
six  yesterday  morning,  when  I  was 
getting  ready  for  breakfast,  I  took 
my  cap  off,  and  my  hair  felt  rather 
clotted  ;  I  asked  Mrs.  Rhodes  if  it 
was  blood,  and  she  said  it  was.  My 
left  ear  then  burst  out  bleeding 
afresh,  and  I  sent  for  Mr.  Sales, 
who  came  and  bound  the  wound 
up ;  I  received  no  other  wound  ; 
whilst  I  remained  down  stairs  in 
the  house  with  my  husband,  I  did 
not  hear  or  see  anything  of  Henry. 
About  two  years  ago,  Henry  ran 
away  from  Mr.  Lomas,  and  was 
absent  about  a  fortnight,  when  the 
mayor  of  Dover  sent  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lomas,  to  inform  him  where 
he  was,  and  he  went  and  fetched 
him  home;  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
his  conduct  to  make  me  think  that 
his  mind  was  unsettled ;  I  never 
heard  him  make  any  complaint 
against  his  master,  nor  his  master 
against  him.'  Lie  was  always  a 
steady  apprentice  and  an  affection- 
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ate  child,  and  my  husband  and  I 
were  much  attached  to  him.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  insanity  in  the 
family  of  the  Shooters. 

This  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  other  witnesses,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect, 
that  the  deceased,  George  Shooter, 
was  stabbed  and  killed  by  his  son 
Henry,  who  was  insane  when  he 
killed  his  father ;  and  that  the 
deceased,  Henry  Shooter,  stabbed 
and  killed  himself,  being  insane  at 
the  time. 

15.  Ceremony  of  opening 
the  Manchester  Railway. — 
Death  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  as  early  as 
seven  o’clock,  the  people  of  Liver¬ 
pool  were  seen  flocking  in  crowds 
to  the  tunnel,  in  order  to  secure 
good  places  for  a  view  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  The  whole  line  of  road, 
for  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  out  of  Liverpool,  was  lined 
by  dense  crowds  ,*  and  several 
stands,  to  which  the  public  had 
been  admitted  at  half-a-crown  a 
head,  were  completely  filled. 
Eight  of  the  company’s  locomotive 
engines  were  brought  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  about  half¬ 
past  nine.  The  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  arrived  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
immense  crowd.  The  splendid 
state  carriage,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  grace,  was  taken 
down  the  tunnel:  the  military 
band  played  “  See,  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes !”;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  duke  was  drawn  from  the 
tunnel,  amid  the  loud  cheers  of 
the  spectators. 

The  procession  left  Liverpool 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven 
o’clock,  drawn  by  eight  locomotive 
engines,  in  the  following  order  : — ■ 
Northumbrian,  with  the  directors 
and  numerous  distinguished  vi¬ 


sitors,  including  the  duke  of 
Wellington  ;  Phoenix,  green  flag  ; 
North  Star,  yellow  ;  Rocket,  light 
blue ;  Dart,  purple ;  Comet,  deep 
red ;  Arrow,  pink ;  Meteor,  brown, 
with  visitors  and  proprietors.  On 
issuing  from  the  smaller  tunnel 
at  Liverpool,  the  Northumbrian 
took  the  South,  or  right-hand  line 
of  railway,  and  drew  three  carri¬ 
ages,  the  first  containing  the  band, 
the  second  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  of 
distinction,  and  the  third  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  railwav.  The  other 
seven  engines  proceeded  along  the 
north  line.  The  two  first,  namely, 
the  Phoenix  and  the  North  Star, 
each  drew  five  carriages,  the  Rocket 
drew  three,  and  the  Dart,  Comet, 
Arrow,  and  Meteor,  each  four. 
The  total  number  of  persons  con¬ 
veyed  was  stated  to  be  772 .  The  pro¬ 
cession  did  not  proceed  at  a  pace  of 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  course  of  the  journey, 
the  Northumbrian  accelerated  or 
retarded  its  speed  occasionally,  to 
give  the  duke  of  Wellington  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  the  work.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
Parkside  (a  little  on  this  side  of 
Newton),  the  carriages  stopped  to 
take  in  a  supply  of  water.  Before 
starting  from  Liverpool,  the  com¬ 
pany  were  particularly  requested 
not  to  leave  the  carriages,  and  the 
same  caution  was  repeated  in 
the  printed  directions  describing 
the  order  of  procession.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  regulation,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  alight¬ 
ed  when  the  Northumbrian 
stopped  at  Parkside,  On  the 
stoppage  of  the  Northumbrian 
at  Parkside-bridge,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
as  well  as  many  others,  got  out, 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  bringing  Mr.  Huskisson 
and  tlie  duke  together,  and  of 
producing  a  renewed  good  feeling 
between  them,  led  Mr.  Huskisson 
round  to  that  part  of  the  car  where 
the  duke  was  stationed,  who,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  advance  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  immediately  held 
out  his  hand  to  him,  which  was 
shaken  in  a  very  cordial  manner. 
It  was  almost  at  this  moment  .that 
the  Rocket  was  perceived  to  be  on 
the  advance,  and  a  general  move 
took  place  to  get  out  of  its  way, 
several  persons  calling  out,  “  Get 
in  !  get  in  !”  Some  followed  this 
advice,  scrambling  up  as  they  best 
might  in  the  absence  of  the  steps 
— others  made  their  wray  round 
the  end  of  the  car,  and  Mr.  Hus¬ 
kisson  appeared  to  be  acting  under 
the  idea  of  crossing  the  Rocket’s 
railway  before  the  engine  came  up  ; 
from  this,  however,  he  was  de¬ 
terred  by  the  steepness  of  the  bank 
beyond.  Mr.  ITolmes,  who  was 
standing  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  took  his 
resolution  on  the  instant,  and  drew 
himself  up  as  closely  as  he  could 
against  the  side  of  the  Ducal  Car  : 
the  intervening  space  between  the 
railways  is  exactly  four  feet,  but  as 
the  Ducal  Car  overhung  it  about 
two  feet,  and  the  Rocket  engine 
about  six  inches,  there  was  only 
a  clear  space  of  eighteen  inches 
left — sufficient,  however,  to  enable 
a  person  to  stand  without  injury  or 
damage.  Mr.  Plolmes,  while  affix¬ 
ing  himself  in  this  manner  to  the 
Ducal  Car,  had  time  to  perceive 
the  irresolution  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  he  called  out  to 
him,  “  For  God’s  sake,  be  firm, 
Mr.  Huskisson.”  Mr.  Huskisson 
grasped  hold  of  the  door  of  the 
Ducal  Car,  the  moment  before 
the  Rocket  passed ;  this  door,  when 
open,  projected  so  far  over  the 
Vol.  LXXII. 


neighbouring  railway,  that  it  was 
struck  by  the  Rocket;  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  it  swung  rapidly 
round,  overbalanced  Mr.  Huskis¬ 
son,  and  caused  him  to  fall  on 
the  railway  of  the  Rocket,  when 
his  right  leg  instantly  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wheel  of  the  engine, 
and  was  crushed.  The  earl  of 
Wilton,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr. 
Parkes,  solicitor,  of  Birmingham, 
raised  Mr.  Huskisson  from  the 
ground.  The  only  words  he  ut¬ 
tered  at  that  time  were  to  this 
effect : — “  I  have  met  my  death — - 
God  forgive  me.”  The  first  thing 
that  was  done  was  to  twist  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  (in  the  manner  of  a  tour¬ 
niquet)  tightly  round  the  wounded 
parts  of  the  limb,  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  ; 
and,  the  Northumbrian  being  de¬ 
tached  from  the  carriages,  it  was 
sent  forward  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed  to  Eccles,  with  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  earl  of  Wilton, 
Mr.  Stephenson,  and  two  medical 
gentlemen.  A  consultation  was 
next  held  by  the  party  at  Newton, 
as  to  the  course  best  to  be  adopted 
under  these  melancholy  circum¬ 
stances.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  very  desirous  that  the  pro¬ 
cession  should  be  stopped  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Liverpool.  After  some 
consultation,  however,  this  proposal 
was  relinquished,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  opening  the  railway,  to 
prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  alarm 
and  disappointment  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  occasioned  to 
the  vast  multitudes  who  thronged 
this  end  of  the  railway.  The  car¬ 
riages  of  the  duke  and  the  directors 
were  consequently  attached  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  Phoenix 
engine,  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace 
towards  Eccles,  where  a  stoppage 
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took  place,  while  the  duke  and  his 
friends  made  inquiry  respecting  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  The 
Northumbrian,  which  had  by  this 
time  arrived  from  Manchester  with 
Mr.  Ransome  and  other  surgeons, 
was  then  re-attached  to  the  duke’s 
carriage,  &c.,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  order  originally  agreed 
upon  to  Manchester.  The  Nor¬ 
thumbrian,  with  the  duke  and  di¬ 
rectors,  arrived  in  front  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  about  a  quarter  before  three, 
but  the  other  engines  and  carriages 
did  not  arrive  till  some  time  after¬ 
wards. 

Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  party 
who  accompanied  him,  arrived  at 
the  Vicarage  of  Eccles  about  half¬ 
past  one  o’clock.  A  couch  was 
carried  to  the  railway,  upon  which 
he  was  placed,  and,  in  a  reclining 
position,  he  was  removed  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Vicarage.  A 
bed  was  immediately  prepared  for 
his  accommodation ;  but  the  pain 
which  he  endured  was  so  severe 
that  he  could  not  be  carried  to  it, 
and  he  remained  upon  the  couch 
until  the  moment  of  his  death. 
On  arriving  at  the  Vicarage,  the 
surgeon  found  Mr.  Huskisson  in  a 
state  of  extreme  suffering,  but  re¬ 
markably  composed,  and  exhibiting 
extraordinary  firmness  of  mind. 
'The  bones  of  the  leg  were  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  wound  was  visible  on  the  skin 
and  muscles.  The  thigh-bone, 
above  the  middle  part,  was  also 
broken  into  several  fragments,  and 
the  muscles  were  laid  bare  high  up 
the  thigh,  exposing  the  principal 
nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The 
professional  gentlemen  decided  that 
it  was  impossible  to  venture  upon 
the  amputation  of  the  limb.  The 
sufferings  of  the  patient  during  the 
few  hours  he  survived,  were  most 
acute.  Every  now  and  then  groans 


of  the  deepest  agony  were  extorted 
from  him  by  the  intensity  of  the 
pains  which  he  was  enduring ; 
there  were,  however,  no  screams, 

■ — no  murmurings  against  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  Providence ;  hut 
every  symptom  of  the  most  manly 
courage,  the  most  unshrinking  for¬ 
titude,  and  the  most  Christian  re¬ 
signation.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  when  Mr.  Blackburne, 
the  vicar,  in  reading  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  to  him,  came  to  the  clause, 
“  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us,”  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  in  a  firm 
and  distinct  tone  of  voice,  “  That 
I  do  most  heartily,  and  I  declare 
to  God  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  ill-will  to  any  human 
being:.”  The  sacrament  was  sub- 
sequently  administered  to  him  and 
Mrs.  Huskisson.  He  did  not  make 
any  allusion,  or  send  any  remem¬ 
brance,  to  his  political  friends.  He 
showed  a  natural  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  his  character  as  a 
statesman.  “  The  country,”  said 
he,  f£  has  had  the  best  of  me.  X 
trust  that  it  will  do  justice  to  my 
public  character.  I  regret  not  the 
few  years  which  might  have  re¬ 
mained  to  me,  except  for  those  dear 
ones,”  added  he,  grasping  Mrs. 
Huskisson’s  hand,  and  looking 
with  affectionate  regret  upon  her 
dejected  countenance,  “  whom  I 
leave  behind  me.”  He  dictated  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Waine wright,  his  secre¬ 
tary,  and  witnessed  by  the  earl  of 
Wilton,  and  Lords  Granville  and 
Colvill.  On  the  day  following  Mr. 
Huskisson’s  death,  an  inquest 
was  held  on  his  body,  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  which  was  “  Accidental 
Death.” 

In  the  mean  time,  a  requisition  to 
Mrs.  Huskisson  was  prepared  at 
Liverpool,  expressing  the  desire  of 
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the  inhabitants  that  his  remains 
should  be  interredin  their  new  pub¬ 
lic  burial  ground.  The  body  was  in 
consequence  privately  conveyed  to 
Liverpool  on  Saturday  the  18th  ; 
and  the  funeral  took  place  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  24th  of  September.  On 
that  day,  the  committee  appointed 
to  conduct  the  ceremony  assembled 
at  the  Town-hall  at  eight  o’clock  ; 
and  at  nine  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  of  joining  the  ceremony. 
At  a  quarter  past  ten,  the  proces¬ 
sion  began  to  move,  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  the  mutes  started,  to  the  time 
when  the  last  persons  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  left  the  Town-hall.  The 
procession  extended  nearly  half  a 
mile.  The  following  was  the  order 
of  march: — Two  mutes  on  horse¬ 
back.  Gentlemen  dressed  in 
mourning — -164  lines,  six  abreast. 
The  committee,  four  abreast.  The 
Clergy  of  Liverpool,  in  full  canon¬ 
icals,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
four  abreast.  Two  mutes  on  foot. 
Fifteen  private  carriages  ;  contain¬ 
ing  the  pall-bearers,  Sir  G.  Drink- 
water  (Mayor  of  Liverpool),  Lord 
Stanley,  Earl  Gower,  Lord  San- 
don,  Mr.  Stanley,  M.  P.,  Mr. 
Patten,  M.P.,  Sir  Stratford  Can¬ 
ning,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Tobin,  Mr. 
Doherty,  (Solicitor  -  general  for 
Ireland),  Mr.  Denison  (ex-M.P. 
for  Newcastle),  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone;  the  officiat¬ 
ing  clergymen,  the  rev.  J.  Brookes, 
and  the  rev.  T.  Blackburn ;  the 
Medical  Attendant,  Dr.  Brand- 
reth;  and  Mr.  Greene,  M.  P.  for 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Bootle  Wil- 
braham,  who  had  no  official  duties 
in  the  procession.  A  Lid  of 
Feathers.  The  Body.  Four 
mourning  coaches :  the  first  con¬ 
taining  General  and  Captain  Hus- 
kisson  (brothers  to  the  deceased)  ; 


the  second,  Lords  Granville  and 
ColviH ;  the  third,  Mr.  Littleton, 
M.P.  and  Mr.  Milne,  one  of  Mr. 
Huskisson’s  executors  ;  the  fourth, 
the  rev.  W.  Cockburn  the  other 
executor,  and  Mr.  Wainewright, 
his  private  secretary  for  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  Mayor’s  state  carriage 
closed.  Then  400  gentlemen,  six 
abreast,  and  nine  close  carriages. 
The  head  of  the  procession  reached 
the  cemetery  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o’clock,  and  at  that  moment 
the  view  from  the  gateway  down 
Duke-street  was  most  striking.  In 
the  centre  of  the  street,  but  not 
occupying  its  entire  width,  a  long 
dark  column  of  men,  plumes, 
horses,  and  carriages,  was  seen  ad¬ 
vancing  slowly  through  an  immense 
crowd  ranged  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  observing  the  deepest 
silence,  on  each  side  of  it.  As  the 
hearse  advanced,  all  this  vast  crowd 
uncovered,  and  the  dark  aspect 
of  the  moving  procession,  and  the 
motley  appearance  of  the  bare¬ 
headed  and  immoveable  multitude 
gazing  intently  upon  it,  formed  a 
very  marked  contrast  to  each  other. 
A  small  piece  of  cannon,  which 
had  been  previously  stationed  on 
St.  James’s  Mount,  was  fired  as  a 
signal  to  the  town  as  soon  as  the 
procession  began  to  enter  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  mutes  on  horseback 
took  their  position,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  town  filed  off  to  the  right, 
breaking  their  lines  of  six  into  lines 
of  three  deep,  and  descended  with¬ 
out  delav  into  the  cemetery.  They 
*  ✓  »• 

then  proceeded  to  range  themselves 
on  the  serpentine  walks  which  skirt 
the  centre  grass-plot,  where  the 
vault  was  dug  for  Mr.  Huskisson’s 
remains.  At  a  distance  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  grouped  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  a  vacant 
space  being  left  at  the  angle  nearest 
the  spectator  for  the  bearers  of  the 
L  2 
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coffin  to  carry  it  to  the  grave. 
Whilst  this  arrangement  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  cemetery,  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  clergy  were  employed 
in  forming;  along;  the  road  between 

o  o 

the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  and 
the  door  of  the  chapel.  The  differ¬ 
ent  pall-bearers  then  ranged  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  receive  the  coffin, 
and  to  take  the  pall ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  done  this,  and  the 
mourners,  clergy,  and  committee 
had  taken  their  places  in  the  rear, 
the  rev.  J.  Brookes,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  met  the  coffin,  began  to 
read  the  funeral  service,  and  to 
move  into  the  chapel.  Immediately 
after,  the  gates  of  the  cemetery 
were  closed,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  hearse  filed 
off  to  the  gate  at  the  top  of  Hope- 
street,  where  accommodation  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  imposing 
and  magnificent  than  the  coup 
d’ceil  around  the  place  of  interment. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  dell,  about 
sixty  feet  below  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  On 
the  east  is  seen  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  with  four  different  tiers 
of  galleries  diverging  from  a  centre, 
and  running  one  above  the  other 
to  the  two  extremities  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  Each  of  these  tiers  was 
filled  with  respectable  people, 
habited  in  deep  mourning,  and  to 
prevent  the  decorum  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  from  being  interrupted  by 
individuals  passing  and  re-passing, 
boards  were  erected  at  various 
places,  to  stop  the  usual  communi¬ 
cation  between  them.  Above  were 
the  people  outside  the  railing  ;  and 
above  them  again,  houses  and 
scaffoldings,  covered  with  specta¬ 
tors.  To  the  south  a  double  gal¬ 
lery  was  filled  in  a  similar  manner. 
On  the  west  the  scene  was  still 
more  picturesque,  as  the  bank  rises 
gradually  till  it  comes  to  a  double 


tier  of  terraces,  and  is  then  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  beautiful  cluster  of 
trees  which  crown  St.  James’s  walk. 
Every  accessible  point  in  this  di¬ 
rection  was  occupied  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in 
Liverpool.  The  whole  mass  of 
people  in  the  cemetery  must  have 
been  nearer  to  20,000  than  to 
15,000  persons. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway.  —  Passengers’  account 
from  F ridav,  the  1 7  th,  to  Saturday, 
the  25th  September. — The  number 
was,  6,104  passengers,  averaging 
7 63  per  day  ;  the  money  received, 
2,034/.  in.,  or  about  254/.  per 
day:  the  numbers  were  increas¬ 
ing  every  day. 

17.  Old  Bailey.— Smith,  alias 
Sapivell,  was  indicted  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Long,  a  policeman.  —  Paddy 
Milligan  examined. — On  the  1 6th 
of  August,  which  was  on  a  Monday, 
I  was  returning  from  Cromer- 
street,  a  little  before  twelve  o’clock. 
I  passed  by  the  top  of  Wells- 
street,  at  one  corner  of  which 
there  is  a  brick  wall,  enclosing  a 
burial-ground,  and  at  the  other  a 
public-house,  called  the  Calthorpe 
Arms.  I  observed  three  men 
coming  up  Wells-street.  They 
turned  into  Gray’s  Inn-road,  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Bat¬ 
tle-bridge.  They  walked  fast. 
I  immediately  perceived  a  police¬ 
man  coming  up  Wells-street,  ap¬ 
parently  out  of  breath.  I  stopped 
on  seeing  the  policeman  running, 
as  the  men  had  looked  at  me  very 
hard  on  passing.  The  policeman 
inquired  which  way  they  had  gone, 
and  I  informed  him  that  they  had 
just  turned  the  corner.  He  said  to 
them,  “  What  have  you  been 
after  ?”  The  men  made  no  reply, 
but  began  to  hustle  him.  Two  of 
them  stood  on  one  side,  and  one  on 
the  other.  This  was  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  burial-ground.  One 
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of  the  men  on  the  right  struck  the 
policeman  a  left-handed  blow  on 
the  side.  The  policeman  instantly 
fell;  and  distinctly  exclaimed,  “  Oh 
God  !  I  am  a  dead  man.”  Two  of 
the  men  immediately  ran  down 
Gray’ s-Inu -lane,  and  the  other 
turned  down  Wells-street.  I  ran 
after  the  two  men,  and  never  lost 
sight  of  the  prisoner  till  he  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Cubitt’s  private 
watchman,  at  the  distance  of  about 
100  yards  from  the  place  where 
the  blow  wras  given.  I  saw  him 
throw  something  from  him,  both 
to  the  right  and  left ;  and  I  after¬ 
wards  pointed  out  the  spot  to 
Joseph  Clements.  The  whole 
transaction  did  not  occupy  half  a 
minute.  I  did  not  see  the  features 
of  the  men  so  as  to  be  able  to  swear 
to  them.  A  young  man  ran  with 
me,  and  we  were  soon  joined  by 
others.  There  was  no  one  between 
me  and  the  prisoner.  I  did  not 
perceive  any  mark  or  stain  of 
blood  on  his  hands  or  clothes.  The 
prisoner  was  nearest  the  deceased’s 
left  side,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  he  or  the  other  man  who 
struck  the  blow,  although  I  saw 
the  arm  move  very  distinctly. — 
Mary  Ann  Griffiths. — I  gain  my 
living  by  walking  the  streets.  On 
the  night  in  question  I  saw  the 
deceased  about  half  past  eleven 
o  clock.  I  met  a  gentleman,  and 
we  went  into  the  Calthorpe  Arms 
together,  where  we  remained  till 
nearly  twelve  o’clock,  when  we 
returned  into  the  street.  We  went 
in  the  direction  of  Battle-bridge, 
and  stopped  near  theburial-ground. 
The  witness  then  gave  the  same  ac¬ 
count,  with  Milligan,  of  the  police¬ 
man  following  the  three  men,  and 
continued — “  I  saw  the  blow  struck, 
and  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  man  that  struck  it. 
He  turned  round  and  ran  past  me, 
and  I  saw  his  face  very  plainly. 


as  soon  as  he  began  to  run.  The 
wounded  man  said  to  me,  “  For 
God’s  sake  stop  with  me,  for  I  am 
a  dead  man.”  There  were  two 
gas-lights  near  the  spot.  I  never 
lost  sight  of  the  man  who  struck 
the  blow  until  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  which  was  in  about  five 
minutes.  I  went  with  the  body  to 
the  surgeons.  The  prisoner  is  the 
man,  who  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
coat,  and  who,  I  can  positively 
swear,  struck  the  blow.  When  the 
prisoner  was  brought  to  the  doctor’s 
shop,  I  immediately  exclaimed, 
“  Good  God!  that  is  the  man  that 
struck  the  blow.”  I  am  now,  on 
again  looking  at  him,  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  the  man. — Amos 
Denis  gave  exactly  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  the  position  of  the 
men,  and  swore  positively  that 
he  distinctly  saw  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  strike  the  blow.  “  I  ran 
to  the  policeman’s  assistance,  who 
exclaimed  c  I  am  stabbed.’  1 
took  his  rattle  out  of  his  hand,  and 
immediately  pursued  the  man  who 
stabbed  him,  springing  the  rattle 
the  whole  way.  I  never  lost  sight 
of  him  for  a  moment.  A  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  Coles,  re¬ 
mained  with  the  murdered  man. 
When  Mr.  Cubitt’s  watchman  laid 
hold  of  him,  1  went  up,  and  am 
certain  that  he  is  the  man  who 
struck  the  policeman.  I  afterwards 
assisted  in  taking  the  deceased  to 
the  surgeon’s,  but  he  was  dead 
before  we  got  him  there ;  a  knife, 
without  the  handle,  was  found  in 
his  left  side.” — Thomas  Prender- 
ville,  the  private  watchman,  de¬ 
posed,  that  he  stopped  the  prisoner 
as  he  was  running  away  from  the 
place  where  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted.  Several  other  persons  im¬ 
mediately  joined  them,  some  of 
whom  said,  that  he  was  the  man 
who  struck  the  blow. — -John  Ful- 
lam,  policeman,  also  deposed  to 
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finding  a  coal  and  a  crow-bar  in  a 
place,  where  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Johnson  said,  that  he  saw  the 
prisoner  throw  something  away. 
He  also  found  upon  the  same  spot, 
a  handle  of  a  knife,  which  exactly 
fitted  the  blade  that  was  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  deceased  at  the 
surgeon’s. 

The  prisoner  in  his  defence,  said, 
that  he  was  a  baker  by  trade,  and 
never  had  a  shoemaker’s  knife  in 
his  possession.  He  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  so 
help  him  God. 

The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of 
Guilty ,  and  the  Recorder  passed 
sentence  on  the  prisoner,  ordering 
him  for  execution  on  Monday. 

His  wife  parted  with  him  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  he  had  an 
interview  with  his  two  daughters, 
whom  he  exhorted  to  be  dutiful  to 
their  mother.  On  Sunday  evening, 
at  nine  o’clock,  he  retired  to  rest, 
and  slept  soundly  until  one  in  the 
morning,  when  he  arose  and  walk- 
ed  about  the  room  until  six,  ob¬ 
serving  the  most  solemn  silence. 
All  he  said  to  his  attendant  was, 
“  What  is  life  good  for  ? — it  is 
easy  to  die,  and  all  will  be  over.” 
At  seven  he  was  visited  by  the 
Ordinary,  but  he  declined  receiving 
the  sacrament,  and  listened  with 
great  indifference  to  the  advice 
given  him  by  the  chaplain.  At  a 
quarter  before  eight  the  sheriffs 
arrived,  and  proceeded  to  the  press¬ 
room,  into  which  the  prisoner  was 
immediately  ushered.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  walked  firmly, 
hut  he  appeared  more  pale  than 
on  the  day  of  his  trial.  While 
the  officers  were  pinioning  his  arms, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Ward  said,  “  Now, 
Smith,  have  you  any  thing  you 
wish  to  communicate  to  us  ?”  The 
culprit  shook  his  head,  but  at 
length  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  “  1 
shall  soon  he  in  the  presence  of 


Almighty  God,  and  he  will  say, 
From  whence  came  thou — what 
crime  did  they  say  you  committed 
—  who  sent  you  here?”  Then  1 
shall  say,  (looking  at  the  Sheriff), 
“  You  sent  me.’’  Then  God  will 
shake  his  head,  and  say,  “  Then 
they  sent  you  wrongfully  !  ”  He 
then  turned  round  to  the  officers, 
and  said,  “  Tell  the  man  (alluding 
to  the  executioner)  to  have  every 
thing  ready  outside,  so  that  I  may 
not  be  kept  waiting.”  The  pro¬ 
cession  then  proceeded  towards  the 
lodge  of  the  prison,  and  the  culprit 
was  conducted  up  the  steps  of  the 
platform.  Fie  made  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head  to  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
he  said  nothing,  excepting  that  he 
whispered  to  the  executioner,  who, 
within  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  world  closed  upon  the 
malefactor  for  ever. 

24.  Melancholy  Case  op 
Hydrophobia.—  On  the  9th  of 
June,  Miss  McClure  of  Regent- 
road,  Salford,  -was  returning  from 
a  call  at  a  neighbour’s  house,  when 
she  was  annoyed  by  a  little  dog, 
belonging  to  her  friend,  running 
about  at  her  feet  in  an  unusual 
way.  She  put  him  gently  aside, 
lest  he  should  tear  her  dress,  and 
he  snapped  at  her  foot,  his  tooth 
passing  through  the  stocking,  and 
inflicting  a  small  wound  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  foot,  near  the 
instep  joint.  The  pain  was  acute, 
and  she  thought  it  possible  the  dog 
might  be  mad ;  on  which  account 
she  deemed  it  best  to  send  immedi¬ 
ately  for  a  surgeon.  The  wound 
in  the  mean  time  was  sponged  with 
warm  water,  to  promote  bleed¬ 
ing.  The  surgeon  came  without 
delay,  and  immediately  cut  out  the 
flesh  around  the  bite,  to  a  depth 
greater  than  that  to  which  the 
tooth  had  penetrated ;  making  of 
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course,  a  considerable  wound.  In 
this  wound  he  then  applied  a  very 
powerful  caustic,  and  subsequently 
it  was  kept  open  by  poultices  and 
washings.  In  due  time  it  healed, 
and  the  cheerfulness  and  fortitude 
of  the  patient  were  never,  whilst 
she  was  laid  up  by  the  lameness, 
put  to  the  least  trial  by  any  con¬ 
scious  or  perceptible  change  in  her 
general  health.  All  the  while  she 
continued  as  well  as  usual,  and, 
when  able  to  walk  about,  she  went 
into  the  country,  passed  some  weeks 
with  her  friends,  had  no  feelings 
or  apprehensions  to  mar  her  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  and,  having  stayed  the  in¬ 
tended  time,  returned  home  to  her 
ordinary  engagements,  and  her 
misfortune  appeared  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  She  continued  in  good  health 
and  spirits  till  Sunday,  the  19th 
September,  on  which  day  she 
was  less  cheerful  than  she  was 
wont  to  be.  On  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  and  till  the  evening  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  she  remained  in  a  state 
of  languor  and  feebleness,  against 
which  she  strove  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  kept  herself  employed  in  things 
above  her  strength,  and  said  fre¬ 
quently  that  she  thought  she  was 
afflicted  with  laziness,  and  it  must 
be  overcome.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  her  sister,  who  had  poured 
out  tea,  reached  her  a  cup,  and 
suddenly  she  drew  her  breath  with 
a  spasmodic  gasp,  and  exclaimed, 
“  I  don’t  think  I  can  drink  it.” 
She  was  prevailed  on  to  make  the 
effort,  and  she  swallowed  the  tea  ; 
after  which  she  lay  down  for  an 
hour,  then  got  up,  and  though  evi¬ 
dently  very  feeble,  walked  with 
her  sisters  to  St.  Stephen’s  church. 
Here  she  was  repeatedly  troubled 
with  the  gasping  sensation  as  she 
drew  her  breath,  'but  stayed  till 
the  service  was  over,  and  then 
walked  home.  She  took  a  little 
gruel  for  supper,  and  retired  to 


bed  ;  but  could  not  sleep  at  all. 
At  two  o’clock  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  her  sister  was  pouring 
out  something  which  she  thought 
she  could  drink,  she  manifested 
increased  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
liquid,  and  requested  it  might  not 
be  given  her,  but  put  away.  She 
conversed  cheerfully  till  five  o’clock, 
when  the  doctor  was  sent  for. 
Bleeding  was  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  pa¬ 
roxysms.  Subsequently,  opiates 
were  administered,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  patient  could  summon 
courage  to  swallow  them.  Terrific 
spasms  continued,  however,  to  rack 
the  sufferer,  until  about  eleven 
o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  when 
the  struggle  terminated,  in  a 
cessation  of  the  vital  powers,  so 
gentle  and  tranquil,  that  those 
who  watched  by  her  bedside  did 
not  know  the  precise  moment  of 
her  decease.  j* 

Improvement  in  Medical 
Education. — Great  improvements 
in- the  course  of  Medical  Studies 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  printed 
in  the  shape  of  “  Regulations  to 
be  observed  by  the  Students  in¬ 
tending  to  qualify  themselves  to 
practise  as  Apothecaries  in  England 
and  W ales.”  The  regulations  of 
the  Society  prescribe  the  length 
of  time  required  for  preliminary 
study,  the  courses  of  lectures  to  be 
attended,  and  the  amount  of  hos« 
pifcal  practice  to  be  seen,  previous 
to  examination,  together  with  the 
number  of  the  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  on  his  proficiency  in  which 
the  student  is  to  be  tried.  The 
time  is  now  two  years  of  attend¬ 
ance  on  lectures  and  hospital  prac¬ 
tice  ;  the  courses  of  lectures  are  to  be 
fourteen,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
forty-five  lectures  each  course,  and 
the  examinations  are  to  take  place  in 
six  of  the  sciences  taught  in  these 
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lectures.  The  fob  owing  is  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  : — 

“  The  candidate  must  have  at- 
tended  the  following  courses  of 
lectures.  The  lectures  required 
in  each  course  respectively  must 
he  given  on  separate  days. — Chy- 
mistry. — T wo  courses ;  each  course 
consisting  of  not  less  than  forty-five 
lectures. — Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. — Two  courses;  each 
course  consisting  of  not  less  than 
forty-five  lectures,  — >  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Anatomical  De¬ 
monstrations. — Two  courses;  of 
the  same  extent  as  required  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Lon¬ 
don.— -Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. — Two  courses  ;  each 
course  consisting  of  not  less  than 
forty-five  lectures,  to  he  attended 
subsequently  to  the  termination  of 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  chy¬ 
mistry,  materia  medica,  and  anato¬ 
my  and  physiology. — Botany.  — 
One  course. — Midwifery ,  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
— Two  courses  ;  to  he  attended 
during  the  second  year  .-—Forensic 
Medicine.— One  course  ;  to  he  at¬ 
tended  during  the  second  year.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  moreover  recommended 
diligently  to  avail  themselves  of 
instruction  in  morbid  anatomy. 

“  The  Examination  of  the  Can¬ 
didate  will  he  as  follows  — 1.  In 
translating  parts  of  Celsus  de 
Medicind,  or  Gregory  Conspectus 
Medicines  Theoretical,  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  Londinensis ,  and  Physicians’ 
Prescriptions. — 2.  In  Chymistry. 
— 3.  In  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.— 4.  In  Botany. — 

5.  In  Anatomy  and  Physiology.— 

6.  In  the  Practice  of  Medicine.” 

A  higher  demand  is  thus  made 

on  the  time,  labour,  and  purse,  of 
the  student  than  in  any  previous 
year.  In  1828,  the  courses  of 
lectures,  which  the  candidate  was 
required  to  attend,  were  only  six ; 


namely,  one  on  chymistry,  one  on 
materia  medica,  two  on  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  two  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic ;  with 
six  months  of  hospital  practice, 
and  a  certain  knowledge  of  Latin. 
In  1829,  the  prescribed  testimo¬ 
nials  of  attendance  on  lectures 
required  ten  courses,  with  the  same 
experience  of  hospital  practice, 
and  the  same  extent  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Latin.  In  the  present 
year,  for  students  about  to  com¬ 
mence  their  career  of  medical 
pursuits,  attendance  on  fourteen 
courses  of  lectures  is  required. 
The  new  courses  are,  one  on  botany, 
two  on  midwifery,  and  one  on 
forensic  medicine.  The  attendance 
on  hospital  practice  has  likewise 
been  raised  to  twelve  months. 

Davis’  Straits  Fishing. — The 
number  of  ships  this  season  was 
ninety-one — -eighteen  of  which 
have  been  totally  lost,  besides 
many  damaged ;  and  the  whole 
fleet  have  scarcely  captured  as 
many  whales  as  would  make  up 
four  good  cargoes.  It  appears  that 
the  ships  had  proceeded  from  the 
south-west  ice,  (where  the  fishing 
had  been  bad),  along  the  east  side 
of  Baffin’s  Bay,  to  cross  the  Straits 
in  the  parallel  of  Melville  Bay,  which 
has  been  their  usual  practice  since 
the  year  1819,  when  captains  Ross 
and  Parry  first  led  the  way  ;  and 
it  has  generally  happened,  that  the 
ships,  which  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  first  through  the  barrier, 
found  plenty  of  whales,  and  got 
well  fished.  This  season,  however, 
from  the  prevalence  of  south-west 
winds,  the  ships  were  beset  in  the  ice 
between  the  latitudes  of  73°  and 
7 5°,  where  they  remained  from 
the  10th  June  to  the  10th  Sept., 
and,  during  this  interval,  scenes  of 
damage  and  destruction  took  place, 
which  baffle  all  description.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Lsetitia,  of 
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Aberdeen,  and  the  Resolution,  of 
Peterhead,  were  lost  on  the  25th  of 
June,  in  lat.  75°.  30'.,  about  thirty 
miles  off  Bushnan’s  Island ;  four 
of  the  crew  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
were  lost  on  the  5tli  of  June,  while 
tracking  the  ship  along  the  ice  ; 
and  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Laetitia, 
died  in  the  end  of  August, 
while  dragging  a  boat  on  the  ice, 
in  search  of  a  ship.  The  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Middleton,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Hope,  of  Peterhead,  were  lost 
on  the  3rd  of  July  ;  but  the  crews 
were  saved. — Alexander  Kidd,  one 
of  the  seamen  of  the  Achilles,  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  loss 
of  that  vessel  and  several  others: — 
The  Achilles  had  an  unfavourable 
passage  from  Britain ;  but  no 
alarming  consequences  were  an¬ 
ticipated  so  late  as  the  24th  of  June. 
About  ten  o’clock  that  evening  she 
was  in  safety.  Although  the  wind 
was  blowing  strongly  from  the 
south-west  by  south,  accompanied 
with  drift  and  hail,  the  ice,  amongst 
which  she  was  beset,  remained  firm  ; 
but  a  sudden  and  violent  irruption 
took  place  about  one  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning ;  and  the  Achil¬ 
les,  the  Baffin,  and  Rattler,  of  Leith, 
and  a  French  ship,  the  Ville  de 
Dieppe,  which  were  in  company, 
were  rendered  complete  wrecks. 
The  Eliza,  of  Montrose,  was  severe¬ 
ly  stove.  The  crews  remained  by 
the  vessels  in  the  hope  of  saving  their 
provisions  and  clothes ;  but  this 
was  found  to  be  impracticable;  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  the  Achilles  and 
the  Ville  de  Dieppe  were  set 
fire  to.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  after  part  of  the  hold  of  the 
French  vessel,  which  contained  the 
provisions,  was  entered,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  bread,  beef, 
pork,  brandy,  and  wine,  was  se¬ 
cured.  The  crews  of  the  Achilles 
and  the  French  ship  were  taken 
on  board  the  St.  Andrew,  of  Aber-i 


deen,  and  kindly  treated.  The 
number  of  hands  on  board  of  the 
St.  Andrew  now  amounted  to  150; 
and,  as  the  provisions  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  so  many,  the  majority  of 
the  shipwrecked  crews  resolved  to 
proceed  to  some  vessels  which  were 
perceived  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
Provisions  were  served  out  to  them, 
and  what  clothes  they  had  saved 
were  put  into  the  boats,  which  were 
dragged  along  the  ice.  The  journey 
occupied  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
days ;  during  which  the  seamen  were 
subjected  to  great  privations  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and 
some  of  the  boats  were  destroyed 
which  contained  the  few  articles 
they  had  previously  saved.  On 
the  13th  or  14th  of  July,  they 
reached  their  destination,  and  were 
kindly  and  hospitably  received  by 
captain  Stevenson,  of  the  Horn. 
There  were  at  one  time  nine  boats’ 
crews  on  board  of  that  vessel;  but 
a  number  of  them  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  others. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  surgeon 
on  board  one  of  the  whalers : — “  On 
Friday  forenoon,  the  sky  was  clear ; 
but  about  two  p.  m.  it  became  sud¬ 
denly  overcast,  and  blew  a  strong 
gale  from  the  S.S.W.,  accompanied 
by  thick  sleet  and  snow.  This  awak¬ 
ened  our  worst  apprehensions,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  realized.  At  nearly  four 
o’clock,  our  dock — sawn  with  ex¬ 
treme  labour,  and  upon  which  all 
our  hopes  centred— gave  way. 
This  was  the  general  signal  for 
getting  our  '  traps  ’  on  the  ice. 
After  each  had  got  what  belonged 
to  himself  in  safety  on  the  ice,  pro¬ 
visions  were  then  hoisted  up ;  for, 
in  the  first  instance,  nothing  but 
self-interest  was  attended  to.  The 
pressure  of  the  ice  seemed  to  be 
going  regularly  along ;  it  now  pass¬ 
ed  on  to  several  vessels  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  us ;  about  300  yards  in 
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that  direction,  lay  the  Resolution, 
of  Peterhead,  the  Laurel,  of  Hull, 
and  the  Laetitia,  of  Aberdeen,  in 
one  dock  :  the  latter  vessel,  unable 
to  withstand  the  tremendous  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  ice,  was  soon  upon  her 
beam  ends,  and,  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  her  masts  went  by  the 
board,  and  she  became  a  total  wreck. 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  of  Aberdeen, 
was  next  crushed  to  pieces ;  and 
the  ice  continuing  to  press  the 
whole  of  the  hight,  but  in  a  more 
gradual  manner,  many  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  were  on  their  beam  ends, 
but  again  righted :  several  were 
crushed  many  feet  above  the  ice 
a-stern,  and  others  a*head.  We 
were  lying  in  dock  ;  yet  often  did 
we  hear  our  vessel  crack,  and,  at 
one  time,  having  heard  a  crash, 
though  we  were  ignorant  which 
of  the  vessels  it  was,  we  simul¬ 
taneously  rushed  on  the  ice ;  a 
hollow  on  our  starboard  bow,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  pressure  of  the  two 
vessels,  was  the  cause  of  this.  All 
Saturday  the  gale  continued ;  but 
though  ice  seemed  to  be  brought  up, 
out  of  sixteen  vessels  lying  within 
short  spaces  of  each  other,  all  were 
more  or  less  damaged,  except  the 
Cambrian,  of  Hull,  and  a  Dutch 
vessel.” — The  master  of  one  of  the 
lost  vessels,  in  a  letter  dated  Ex¬ 
eter  Bay,  15th  of  September,  writes 
as  follows:— “  On  the  2nd  of  July, 
our  vessel,  along  with  four  others, 
was  caught  by  the  ice,  which  came 
with  such  overwhelming  force 
against  her,  that  it  fairly  lifted  her 
out  of  the  water,  on  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  as  if  to  give  us  the  last  look 
of  her,  before  she  parted.  She 
made  a  most  majestic  appearance, 
standing  as  upright  as  if  she  had 
been  docked.  It  was  not  before 
the  water  had  reached  the  cabin 
sole  that  I  abandoned  her,  to  take 
my  seat  on  my  chest  that  was 
standing  on  the  ice,  there  to  wit¬ 


ness  the  last  struggles  of  our  gal¬ 
lant  bark.  I  am  unable  to  depict 
the  magnificent  scene  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  my  view ;  but  it 
was  one  which  would  have  suited 
either  poet  or  painter.  The  first 
symptoms  of  destruction  appeared 
among  the  half-deck  planks  ;  then 
the  standing  rigging  and  stays  be¬ 
came  slackened,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  crashing  of  the  hull 
as  she  went  to  pieces.  Her  masts 
meantime  slowly  bent  towards  each 
other,  as  if  to  take  their  final  adieu  ; 
and  when  they  came  in  collision, 
they  seemed  to  say,  (  and  must  we 
part  ?’  They  then  fell  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash,  and  the  hull  wras 
buried  for  ever  beneath  a  floe  of 
ice  six  feet  in  thickness.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Davis’ Straits  ships  lost  in  each  year 
since  ISlfb  when  the  whalers  first 
attempted  to  cross  the  Straits ;  be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  casualties  at 
Greenland  and  Davis’  Straits 
scarcely  averaged  two  or  three 


m  a  season 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1819  ... 

4,100 

1820  ... 

...  3 . 

814 

1821  ... 

4,409 

1822  ... 

2,6-55 

1828  ... 

1,079 

1824  ... 

...  1  . 

262 

1825  ... 

1,188 

1826  ... 

1,486 

1827  ... 

346 

1828  ... 

...  3  . 

956 

1829 

•••  4  •••••* 

1,214 

1830  ... 

...  18  ...... 

5,614 

Total  ships  lost,  75— Tonnage, 
2  •  of  these,  one  was  lost  on 

the  outward  passage,  and  one  on 
the  homeward ;  one  was  burnt, 
and  one  (the  King  George)  was 
never  heard  of,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  foundered, 
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F rencii  F inance.— Diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  Produce  of  the 
Taxes  in  France. — The  follow¬ 


ing  is  an  official  statement  of  the 
product  of  the  indirect  taxes  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1830,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  three 
quarters  of  1829-' — 


Indirect  Taxes. 

Product 

Difference  in  1830. 

of  1829. 

of  1830. 

•  Increase. 

Decrease. 

Register,  Stamp,  and 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Mortgage  Duties  . . 
Customs  and  Naviga- 

138,121,000 

137,164,000 

%  » 

957,000 

tion  Ditto  . 

Salt  Consumption  Du¬ 
ty,  collected  on  the 

78,352,000 

80,824,000 

2,472,000 

coast  . 

Ditto,  ditto,  collected 

36,340,000 

35,233,000 

•  ♦ 

1,107,000 

in  the  interior  .... 
Duties  on  Liquors  and 

4,760,000 

4,800,000 

40,000 

1,602,000 

Liquids  . 

Divers  indirect  taxes 
(Public  Convey¬ 

ances,  Navigation, 

73,063,000 

71,461,000 

«  » 

&c.) . . . 

Product  of  Sale  of  To- 

19,328,000 

19,208,000 

•  » 

120,000 

bacco  and  Snuff. . . . 
Product  of  Sale  of 

49,104,000 

49,823,000 

719,000 

Gunpowder . 

Ditto  of  Postage,  and 
Duty  of  5  per  cent 

3,274,000 

2,874,000 

•  • 

400,000 

on  Remittances .... 
Ditto  of  Mails  and 

22,334,000 

23,236,000 

1,902,000 

Packets  . 

1,711,000 

1,751,000 

40,000 

Lottery  . . 

9,663,000 

8,261,000 

•  • 

1,402,000 

Total . 

5,173,000 

5,588,000 

Decrease  in  the  first  three  quarters 

-  - - - - £ 

5  of  1830 . 

415,000 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  product  of  the  in¬ 
direct  taxes  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1830,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  three  quarters 
of  1829,  presents  a  decrease  of 
415,000  francs.  The  increase 
during  the  first  half-year  of  1830 
having  been  10,863,000  francs,  the 
total  decrease  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  is  11,278,000  francs,— -viz.,  in 


August,  1830,  the  decrease,  com¬ 
pared  with  August,  1829,  was 
7,439,000  francs,  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  7, 679^600  francs ;  but  in  July 
there  beingan  increase  of  3,840,000 
francs,  the  balance  of  the  three 
months  being  struck,  the  decrease 
is  reduced  to  11,278,000  francs. 
The  decrease  upon  the  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  1830,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  three  quarters  of 
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1828,  upon  the  revenue  of  which 
year  the  estimates  were  founded, 
is  8,956,000  francs;  but  as  the  first 
half-year  of  1830,  compared  with 
that  of  1828,  presented  an  increase 
of  1,337,000  francs,  the  decrease 
during  the  last  quarter  is  10,293,000 
francs. 

2.  Tribunal  of  Correctional 
Police  of  Paris.— -Affair  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People. — This  trial  came 
on  at  four  o’clock.  The  defendants 
were  M.  Hubert,  President  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People ;  M.  Thierry,  their  trea¬ 
surer  ;  M.  Caffin,  proprietor  of  the 
riding-house  where  the  meetings 
are  held  ;  and  David,  the  printer 
of  their  placards.  The  President 
put  the  usual  questions  to  the  de¬ 
fendants,  respecting  the  numbers 
of  the  society,  their  public  discus¬ 
sions  upon  politics,  and  their  hand¬ 
bills  and  registers,  which  they  all 
answered  frankly,  and  in  full 
avowal  of  their  acts. 

The  King’s  Advocate  opened  the 
case  against  them ;  contending,  that 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  clubs 
like  this  was  to  compromise  the 
independence  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  disturb  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity.  M.  Hubert  defended  himself, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  people 
had  created  a  new  order  of  things 
by  their  late  revolution,  and  that 
he  was  not  amenable  to  the  tyran¬ 
nical  authority  of  the  old  code. 
He  said,  while  arraigning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  Judges,  “For  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  time  you  have  not 
allowed  a  week  to  pass  without 
sending  to  prison  some  friend  of 
liberty.  The  times  are  now  changed 
— -Judges  of  Charles  X.  we  reject 
you — the  people  have  stripped  you 
of  your  robes  in  giving  liberty  to 
your  victims.  You  have  yourselves 
even  sanctioned  this  sentence  by 


flying  while  they  fought.  Behold 
these  tri-coloured  ribbons  in  which 
we  appear — two  months  have  not 
elapsed  since  you  branded  them  as 
insignia  of  sedition.  Dare  you  now 
affront  from  your  seats,  from  which 
the  fleurs  de  lis  have  been  torn, 
those  who  have  chased  away  the 
idol  before  whom  so  many  victims 
were  sacrificed  ?  If,  in  default  of 
justice,  a  sentiment  of  convenient 
shame  does  not  induce  you  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  these  proceedings,  then 
condemn  me ;  but  at  least  you  shall 
not  judge  me,  for  1  respect  myself 
too  much  to  recognize  in  you  a 
legal  tribunal.  I  may  be  sent  to 
prison  by  your  order,  but  I  will 
not  degrade  myself  by  submitting 
to  you  a  justification,  which  your 
antecedent  acts  put  you  out  of  a 
condition  to  understand.”  This 
tirade  drew  from  the  audience  long 
and  loud  applause.  M.  Boinvilliers, 
as  counsel  for  M.  Thierry,  vindi¬ 
cated  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People.  M.  Pages  Gamier, 
for  the  other  defendants,  Caffin  and 
David,  pursued  a  similar  course. 
The  King’s  Advocate  replied  ;  and, 
in  speaking  of  the  press,  said,  “This 
instrument,  which,  with  a  great 
orator,  I  call  f  the  word  all-power¬ 
ful,’  is,  like  all  such  instruments, 
most  useful  in  one  sense,  and,  in 
the  other,  when  abused,  productive 
of  the  greatest  evils.  Thus  the 
cannon  was  a  good  and  useful  in¬ 
strument  when  it  served  against 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  played 
upon  the  Swiss ;  but  was  it  not  a 
sad  instrument,  when  used  to  im¬ 
molate  the  Parisian  people  ?”  M. 
Caffin. — “  Aye  :  when  we  em¬ 
ployed  the  cannon  before  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  against  the  Swiss, 
we  not  only  sought  to  demolish  the 
power  of  Charles  X.,  and  of  some 
of  the  peers  of  France,  but  we 
also  combatted  to  destroy  the  291st, 
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292nd,  and  293rd  articles  of  the 
penal  code,  as  well  as  others  which 
were  hostile  to  our  liberties — the 
whole,  in  fact,  of  the  institutions 
and  nominations  of  that  king;.” 

At  six  o’clock  the  Court  with¬ 
drew  to  deliberate.  During  its 
absence,  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  held 
a  kind  of  sitting,  in  which  they 
ordered  the  discourse  of  M.  Hubert 
to  be  printed.  A  member  even 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  this 
discourse  should  be  cried  through 
the  streets,  under  the  title  of  that 
of  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  The 
members  present  also  decided,  upon 
the  proposition  of  their  President, 
that  no  mark  of  approbation  or  dis¬ 
approbation  should  accompany  the 
delivery  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  After  two  hours’  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  Court  pronounced  the 
following  judgment:— 

“  It  is  proved  that  Hubert  is 
president,  and  Thierry  treasurer, 
of  an  association  called  the  Friends 
of  the  People.  That  this  associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  assembled  upon 
certain  given  days,  is  composed  of 
more  than  twenty  persons ;  that  it 
is  formed  without  the  authority  or 
consent  of  the  government.  That 
Caffin  acknowledges  to  have  lent 
the  riding-house,  of  which  he  is 
proprietor,  to  the  said  Society,  to 
hold  its  sittings ;  that  Caffin  has 
not  obtained  for  this  purpose  any 
permission  from  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities.  That  the  acts  are  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Articles  [29  L  292, 
and  294,  of  the  penal  code.  That, 
in  principle,  the  abrogation  of  a 
law  cannot  take  place,  except  in 
two  ways,  either  expressly,  or 
tacitly,  by  new  legislative  dispo¬ 
sitions,  contrary  to  the  preceding 
ones.  That  the  charter  of  1830 
does  not  contain  any  abrogation, 


either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the 
above  recited  Articles.  That  the 
charter,  in  declaring  by  the  7th 
article,  that  Frenchmen  have  a 
right  to  print  and  publish  their 
opinions,conformably  with  the  laws, 
and  that  the  censorship  could  not 
be  re-established,  had  only  referred 
to  publications  through  the  period¬ 
ical  press.  That  besides,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  the  application  of  these 
Articles  to  any  other  mode  of  pub¬ 
lication,  the  charter  consecrated 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  with 
which  it  was  expressly  declared 
they  were  not  to  clash.  That  the 
published  project  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  society  has  this  remarkable 
passage — f  Let  us  unite  to  over¬ 
throw  this  Chamber,  the  duration 
of  which  can  only  perpetuate  the 
discords  excited  by  it,’  which  con¬ 
tains  an  appeal  to  material  and 
physical  force  to  overthrow  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  That  Hu¬ 
bert,  as  president,  and  Thierry,  as 
secretary  of  this  society,  are  punish¬ 
able  by  the  Art.  2 93  of  the  penal 
code.  That  Hubert,  as  president, 
did  submit  this  project  for  public 
discussion.  That  this  is  a  crime 
by  the  laws  of  181 9  and  1822.  In 
what  concerns  Caffin,  that  he  is 
guilty  by  the  294th  Article  of  the 
penal  code.  The  court  condemns 
Hubert  to  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  300 
francs ;  Thierry  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  100 
francs;  and  Caffin  to  16  francs 
fine.  Ordered  that  this  society 
shall  be  dissolved.” — The  Court 
rose,  and  the  audience  separated  in 
silence. 

5.  Marlborough-street. — 
Mrs.  Sarah  Collins,  a  lady  who 
had  been  some  days  in  custody, 
charged  with  stealing  a  piece  of 
lace  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Warde, 
a  linendraper  and  haberdasher,  in 
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Piccadilly,  and  in  whose  possession, 
when  searched,  the  sum  of  nearly 
8,000Z.  in  Bank  of  England  notes 
and  India  bonds  was  found,  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr. 
Dyer,  the  presiding  magistrates, 
for  final  examination. 

The  first  witness,  Mr.  Page 
Warde,  deposed,  that  he  was  a 
linendraper  and  haberdasher,  re- 
sidingat  No. 51,  Piccadilly;  thaton 
Tuesday,  the  28th  of  September 
last,  about  half-past  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  went  up- stairs 
to  his  ware-room  from  his  shop,  leav¬ 
ing  no  one  in  the  shop  but  a  young 
lad,  his  apprentice.  A  short  time 
before  he  went  up  stairs  he  had  sold 
several  articles  to  a  lady,  one  of 
his  customers,  which  he  was  to 
send  home,  but  he  had  not  pack¬ 
ed  them  up,  and  they  lay  on  the 
counter.  He  had  not  been  up 
stairs  above  half  an  hour  when  the 
apprentice  rang  the  bell  for  him 
to  come  down  ;  he  did  so,  and 
found  the  prisoner  with  the  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  shop  ;  she  said 
that  she  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Warde ; 
but  Mrs.  Warde  being  just  then 
engaged,  he  told  the  prisoner 
she  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  then  set  about 
packing  up  the  articles  that  lay  on 
the  counter,  and  which  were  to  be 
sent  home.  In  doing  so  he  missed 
some  yards  of  lace  that  had  been 
rolled  up ;  he  questioned  the  ap¬ 
prentice  respecting  it,  but  the 
latter  told  him  he  had  not  seen 
it,  and  that  no  one  had  been  in  the 
shop  since  he  (Mr.  Warde)  went  up 
stairs,  except  the  prisoner.  Tie 
(Mr.  Warde)  then  questioned  the 
prisoner,  but  she  denied  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  lace,  and  seemed  very 
indignant  at  being  suspected.  He 
however  told  her,  that  the  lace  was 
gone,  and  that  the  apprentice  and 
herself  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
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shop  since  he  had  placed  the  lace  on 
the  counter;  that  he  could  not 
suspect  his  apprentice,  and  that, 
reluctant  as  he  was  to  adopt  such  a 
proceeding,  he  must  insist  on  her 
being  searched.  To  this  proposal 
she  immediately  assented,  and 
said  she  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  be  searched,  and  asked 
him  to  search  her  then,  on  the 
spot  where  she  stood.  He  told  her 
that  he  could  not  think  of  either 
searching  her  himself,  or  having 
her  searched  in  so  public  a  place 
as  the  shop,  but  begged  of  her  to 
step  up-stairs,  where  Mrs.  Warde 
would  search  her.  To  this  she 
strongly  objected,  and  on  Mrs. 
Warde  being  called  down,  she 
wished  again  to  be  searched  in  the 
shop,  but  Mrs.  Warde  would  not 
do  so,  and  at  last,  after  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  the  prisoner  was  in¬ 
duced  to  go  up-stairs,  when  witness 
shut  her  into  a  private  room  with 
Mrs.  Warde,  andleft  them  together. 
In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Warde  rang 
the  bell,  and,  on  his  going  up  stairs, 
she  told  him  that  the  prisoner 
would  not  permit  her  to  search 
her.  He  then  told  the  prisoner 
that  he  was  quite  satisfied  she  had 
the  lace  in  her  possession,  and  that, 
if  she  did  not  submit  to  be  searched 
quietly,  he  should  send  for  a  police 
constable,  and  give  her  into  his 
custody.  Upon  his  saying  this, 
the  prisoner  put  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  and  drawing  out  the  roll 
of  lace  threw  it  down  upon  the 
table,  saying,  t(  there  it  is.”  He 
then  sent  for  a  police  constable,  and 
gave  both  the  prisoner  and  the  lace 
into  his  charge.  The  lace  now 
produced  was  the  same  that  the 
prisoner  had  taken,  and  was  worth 
only  os.,  although  it  contained  five 
yards  and  a  half. — Mrs.  Mary 
Warde  deposed,  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  last  witness,  and  said. 
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that  on  the  day  previous  to  that 
on  which  the  lace  was  missed,  the 
prisoner  called  on  her,  and  said, 
that  she  wished  her  to  make  up 
some  millinery  for  her,  but  that 
she  should  not  require  any  of  her 
( Mrs.  Wardens)  lace  to  the  articles, 
as  she  had  plenty  of  lace  of  her 
own  to  put  on  them,  which  she 
would  give  her,  and  she  was  to 
call  again  the  next  day  to  agree 
finally  upon  terms.  The  next  day 
( 1  uesday),  the  28th  of  September, 
the  prisoner  called  again,  and  came 
into  the  shop  while  witness  was 
engaged  up-stairs,  but  Mr.  Warde 
rang  the  bell  for  her,  and  she  came 
down.  On  seeing  the  prisoner  in 
the  shop,  witness  said  to  her,  that 
she  supposed  she  came  about  the 


millinery  they  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  of,  and  the  prisoner  replied 
that  she  did.  Upon  which  Mr. 
Warde  observed  that  some  lace  had 
been  lost  from  the  counter  near 
to  where  the  prisoner  stood,  and 
that  he  would  not  hear  of  any 
bargain  about  millinery  until  the 
lace  was  found.  He  then  said,  that 
the  prisoner  must  be  searched  ;  the 
latter  stated,  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  objection,  and  wished  the 
witness  to  search  her  where  she 
stood ;  but  witness  objected  to 
searching  her  in  so  public  a  place 
as  the  shop,  and  wished  the  prisoner 
to  go  up  stairs,  which  for  a  long  time 
she  refused  to  do,  but  at  last  con¬ 
sented.  Witness,  on  being  left 
alone  with  the  prisoner,  said  to 
her,  t<:Now,  madam,  if  you  have 
got  the  lace,  pray  give  it  me,  and  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  quit 
the  house  without  any  exposure  or 
discovery  of  the  matter,  as  it  would 
give  me  great  pain  to  be  obliged 
even  to  search  a  lady  of  your 
j  respectable  appearance  and  years 
i  but  notwithstanding  this  appeal, 
the  prisoner  still  denied  all  know¬ 


ledge  of  the  lace,  and  witness 
therefore,  with  much  reluctance, 
proceeded  to  search  her.  She  first 
took  off  the  prisoner’s  bonnet  and 
cap,  and  saw  that  the  lace  was  not 
there,  and  she  then  requested  the 
prisoner  to  take  off  her  dress,  and 
proceeded  to  assist  her  to  loosen 
the  fastenings  about  her  bosom, 
but  in  this  the  prisoner  resisted  her, 
and  at  last  positively  refused  to  be 
searched  about  that  part  of  her 
person  at  all.  This  convinced  the 
witness  that  the  lace  was  concealed 
somewhere  about  the  prisoner’s 
bosom,  and  as  the  prisoner  would 
not  suffer  her  to  search  there,  she 
rang  the  bell  for  Mr.  Warde,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  get  some  one 
else  to  search  the  prisoner,  for  that 
she  could  not.  Mr.  Warde  then  told 
the  prisoner  that  he  should  send  for  a 
constable  if  she  did  not  submit  to 
be  searched,  and  on  hearing  this, 
the  prisoner  put  her  hand  into  her 
bosom  and  drew  forth  the  lace, 
which  she  threw  down  upon  the 
table.  She  then  begged  to  be  let 
go,  and  said  that  she  would  give 
any  sum  that  might  be  named  to  be 
let  off,  and  offered  Mr.  Warde  20/. 
on  the  spot,  and  to  pay  for  the  lace 
besides,  and  when  the  policeman 
came,  she  offered  him  also  her 
purse  and  its  contents  to  be  let  go.— - 
Charles  Mathews,  the  apprentice, 
confirmed  the  former  evidence. 

The  prisoner  was  fully  committed 
for  trial,  and  the  police  inspector, 
who  had  charge  of  a  large  amount 
of  property  found  by  him  on  the 
prisoner,  asked  what  he  was  to  do 
with  it  ?  Mr.  Roe  desired  him  to 
restore  it  all  to  the  prisoner, 
and  take  her  written  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  it.  She  was  sub¬ 
sequently  convicted. 

Cholera  Morbus. — Accounts 
have  been  received  of  the  rapid 
and  fatal  progress  which  the 
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cliolera  morbus  is  making  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
subject  is  deemed  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  justify  immediate  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  introduction  of 
the  disorder  into  this  country ;  and 
with  that  view  the  following 
communications  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  collectors  and 
comptrollers  of  the  Customs  at 
different  sea-ports : — 

“  Council-office,  Whitehall, 
October  5. 

“  The  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s 
Most  Hon.  Privy  Council  having 
had  under  their  consideration  a 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  trans¬ 
mitting  copy  of  a  despatch  from 
his  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  reporting  that  the 
cholera  morbus  is  making  alarming 
progress  in  the  south-eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  I  am 
directed  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty’s  Customs,  copies  of  the 
said  letter  and  its  enclosure;  and  as 
their  Lordships  consider  it  of  great 
importance  to  the  public  health,  that 
the  utmost  care  and  vigilance 
should  be  used  in  regard  to  vessels 
arriving  from  places  where  com¬ 
munication  may  be  at  all  probable 
with  districts  affected  with  the 
above  disease,  I  am  directed  to 
desire  that  you  will  move  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  to  call 
the  attention  of  quarantine  officers 
to  the  subject,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  careful  to  enforce  the 
standing  orders ;  and  if  any  case 
of  doubt  or  difficulty  should  occur, 
they  may  apply  without  loss  of 
time  for  farther  instructions. 

“  I  am.  Sir, 

your  most  obedient  servant. 
( Signed )  “  J.  Buller.” 


Copy. 

<e  Foreign-Office ,  Oct.  2. 

<c  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  transmit  to  you  a 
copy  of  a  despatch  from  his  Majesty’s 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  re¬ 
porting  that  the  cholera  morbus  is 
making  alarming  progress  in  the 
south-eastern  provinces  of  the 
Russian  empire  ;  and  I  am  to  re¬ 
quest  that  you  will  lay  the  same 
before  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council 
for  their  Lordships’  information. 

“  I  am,  &c. 

( Signed J  ■“  J.  Backhouse. 
“  To  the  Clerk  of  the 

Council  in  waiting 

Copy. 

ftr  St.  Petersburgh,  Sept.  1 5. 

“  My  Lord,  —  The  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  cholera  morbus 
are  becoming  rather  alarming.  It 
is  making  rapid  advances  towards 
Moscow;  it  is  already  at  Sinebiask; 
Tyamigur,  Saretaff,  and  Pewza. 
At  Astrakhan,  the  Governor 
(Nisson)  and  almost  every  officer  of 
police  have  perished,  and  the  other 
deaths  are  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
daily.  If  the  disease  once  reaches 
Moscow,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  spread  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  Warsaw,  and  from  thence  into 
Germany.  This  will  be  much  less 
extraordinary  than  its  regular  pro¬ 
gress  from  India  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  from  thence  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire. 
It  appears  to  be  of  a  very  deadly 
nature,  and  to  have  all  the 
character  of  the  real  Indian 
cholera. 

“  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

( Signed )  <(  Heytesbury.” 
c<  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  K.  T.” 

Fatal  Occurrence  at  Wool¬ 
wich  Barracks.  —  Considerable 
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excitement  prevailed  for  some  days 
at  Woolwich,  from  a  very  general 
rumour  that  lieutenant  Edward 
John  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  had  been  hilled  in  a  duel 
by  a  brother  officer,  on  Woolwich- 
common,  that  the  body  had  been 
privately  removed,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  his  apartments  in  the 
barracks,  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  friends  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  affair  from  the  public. 
This  report  was  so  current,  that 
every  person  believed  it ;  and  the 
beadle  of  the  parish,  on  making  the 
necessary  inquiries,  ascertained  that 
the  gentleman  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  pistol-shot,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  most  singular 
nature.  Notice  was  immediately 
forwarded  to  the  Coroner,  and  a 
Jury  was  summoned  ;  when  the 
following  evidence  was  given:' — 
William  Sinclair.— Witness  lived 
as  groom  with  the  late  lieut. 
Jones,  of  the  Roy  al  Horse  Artilleiy , 
in  his  quarters  in  Woolwich  Bar¬ 
racks.  On  Tuesday  night  last, 
the  6th  insb,  about  nine  o’clock, 
he  saw  him  going  into  his  apart¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
to  attend  a  party  of  his  brother 
officers.  Witness  heard  him  go  out 
in  about  an  hour  after,  and  went 
to  bed.  In  a  short  time  his  master 
returned,  and  again  went  into  his 
room,  but  did  not  remain  there 
long.  Witness  heard  no  more  of 
him  during  the  night.  At  about 
seven  o’clock  next  morning  he  went 
into  his  room,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  call  the  deceased,  when  he  was 
astonished  to  find  two  candles 
burning  in  the  sockets  of  the  can¬ 
dlesticks,  and  that  his  master  was 
not,  and  bad  not  been,  in  bed.  Upon 
looking  behind  the  screen  which 
divided  the  room,  he  discovered  the 
deceased  sitting  on  the  sofa,  with 
his  head  reclining  over  the  side, 
Vol.  LXXII. 


weltering  in  blood,  which  appeared 
to  have  come  from  his  mouth,  al¬ 
though  the  lips  were  closed,  and 
he  was  quite  dead.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  the  alarm ;  captain 
Brydges  came  into  the  room  in¬ 
stantly  ;  surgeons  were  sent  for, 
who  declared  the  deceased  to 
have  been  dead  some  hours.  He 
was  undressed,  with  the  exception 
of  his  drawers  and  stocking's.  Wit- 
ness  afterwards  found  the  pistol 
now  produced  in  his  drawers,  which 
were  hanging  about  his  legs. — 
Captain  Edward  Jacob  Brydges. — 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
deceased,  who  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  was  very  highly 
connected.  When  the  alarm  was 
given  by  the  last  witness,  that  his 
master  was  dead,  he  ran  into  the 
room,  and  was  horror-struck  at 
beholding  him  deluged  in  blood, 
without  any  apparent  wTound  or 
mark  of  violence ;  his  lips  were 
closed,  and  when  the  surgeons 
arrived,  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  whence  the  blood  had 
flowed.  However,  upon  search 
being  made,  the  pistol  now  pro¬ 
duced  was  found,  which  had  been 
recently  discharged,  and,  upon 
opening  the  lips  of  the  deceased, 
the  upper  jaw  was  found  to  be 
completely  shattered;  the  ball  had 
lodged  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
was  subsequently  extracted.  Wit¬ 
ness  was  confident  that  the  deceas¬ 
ed  never  intended  suicide,  but  that 
his  death  was  caused,  in  some  way 
or  other,  by  accident.  He  was  a 
particularly  high-spirited  young 
man,  and  the  last  man  in  the  wrorld 
to  commit  self-murder.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  a  Juror,  captain 
Brydges  said,  he  felt  confident 
that  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
deceased  was  accidental,  and  he 
was  strengthened  in  that  opinion 
from  the  examination  he  had  made 
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of  the  pistol.  Upon  looking  at 
the  ramrod,  he  found  it  was 
very  difficult  to  remove,  and  he 
verily  believed  that  the  deceased 
was  about  to  draw  the  charge  of 
the  pistol,  and,  finding  he  could 
not  shift  the  ramrod  with  his  hand, 
had  applied  the  teeth  of  his  bot¬ 
tom  jaw  to  a  small  ridge  near 
the  top  of  it,  and  in  doing  so  the 
jerk  must  have  caused  the  pistol  to 
go  off.  The  pistol  was  closely 
inspected  by  the  Coroner  and  Jury, 
and  the  ramrod  certainly  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  without  the  aid  of 
the  teeth. — LieutenantBerm  stated, 
that  he  was  at  the  party  with  the 
deceased,  who  was  in  high  spirits 
during  the  evening,  which  was 
spent  with  much  conviviality.  He 
left  him  at  about  one  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  to  go  to  his 
quarters ;  he  was  then  in  good 
spirits,  and  perfectly  sober.  The 
deceased  had  been  out  upon 
a  shooting  excursion  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  missed  killing  a 
pheasant  he  had  aimed  at,  and  he 
had  expressed  his  determination  to 
attempt  it  again  on  the  following 
morning  :  he  invited  his  brother  to 
breakfast,  to  accompany  him,  and 
he  accepted  the  offer.  Witness 
was  quite  sure  he  never  contem¬ 
plated  suicide. — Lieutenant  Mahon 
stated,  that  he  was  also  at  the 
party,  and  noticed  how  particular¬ 
ly  cheerful  the  deceased  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening.  Witness  lent 
him  a  brace  of  pistols  some  time 
ago,  and  the  one  now  produced 
was  one  of  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  requested  the 
deceased  to  return  them,  as  he 
wanted  to  take  them  with  him  to 
Barbadoes.  He  said  be  would 
send  them  home  next  morning. 
Witness  was  sure  his  death  was 
caused  by  accident,  as  he  was  no¬ 
toriously  hazardous  and  careless 


with  fire-arms.  After  much  deli¬ 
beration  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict, 
that  the  deceased  was  accidentally 
shot. 

8.  Old  Bailey.  —  Captain 
Helsham  was  indicted  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Lieutenant  Crow  tiler. — 
William  Cooksley.  —  I  live  at 
Boulogne.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1829,  I  saw  a  concourse  of  people 
going  towards  the  pier,  and  I 
followed  and  saw  the  parties  on 
the  ground ;  there  were  many 
individuals  present.  After  some 
little  time  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Ma- 
lony  beckoned  to  lieut.  Crowther 
to  come  up,  he  being  about  200 
yards  from  him.  Mr.  Grady  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  Capt.  Hel¬ 
sham,  about  thirty  paces  from  Mr. 
Malony.  Mr.  Malonyput  a  pistol 
into  lieut.  Crowther’s  hand,  and 
soon  after,  that  gentleman  fired  it 
off.  Hearing  the  report,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  capt.  Helsham.  I 
had  a  friend  with  me  at  the  time, 
and  I  addressed  something  to  him 
before  the  second  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged.  I  observed  the  captain’s 
arm  raised  ;  and  after  I  had  looked 
at  him  for  some  short  time,  his 
pistol  was  fired,  and  lieut.  Crowther 
fell.  I  ran  towards  him,  and  found 
him  almost  dead ;  the  hall  had 
passed  through  the  neck.  He  never 
spoke  afterwards.  1  saw  him  al¬ 
most  directly  after  he  was  removed, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  he  was 
then  quite  dead.  Capt.  Helsham 
walked  off  the  ground  immediately, 
having  first  told  a  servant  who  was 
attending  him  to  take  his  pistols 
home.  By  the  Judge.  —  I  stood 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  place 
where  the  parties  stood  respect¬ 
ively,  and  was  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  both  of  them. — 
William  Hopkins  detailed  what 
took  place  on  the  ground,  in  nearly 
the  same  words  as  Mr.  Cooksley, 
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and  added,  that  there  was  plenty  of 
time  elapsed  between  the  firing  of 
the  pistols,  for  the  last  witness  to 
make  an  observation  to  him  (Hop¬ 
kins)  which  he  did. — Was  there 
sufficient  time  between  the  firing 
of  lieut.  Crowther  and  the  firing 
by  the  prisoner  for  any  person  to 
have  objected,  if  they  conceived  it 
unfair  ?  Witness  (after  some  hesi¬ 
tation) — No,  unless  they  had  done 
it  by  a  call.— Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 
Then  it  might  have  been  done  ? 
— Witness.— They  of  course  stood 
at  some  distance. — Mr.  Malonv. — 
I  am  an  officer  in  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards.  I  resided  at  Boulogne, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  late 
lieut.  Crowther.  He  consulted 
me  as  a  friend  on  the  31st  day  of 
March,  respecting  something  that 
affected  his  character.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  he  told  me,  I  went 
to  Holt’s  hotel  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  to  meet  Mr.  Grady.  Be¬ 
fore  that  gentleman  came  to  me, 
colonel  Con  wav  and  can  tain  Hel- 
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sham  came  to  me.  The  colonel 
came  first.  When  the  captain 
came,  he  said  that  lieut.  Crowther 
was  not  a  fit  person  for  him  to 
apologise  to,  or  to  fight;  and  he 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  he 
had  been  horsewhipped  some  time 
back,  and  he  had  not  resented  it 
as  a  gentleman  and  officer  ought. 
I  solicited  him  to  make  an  apology 
for  such  an  imputation.  I  told 
him  that  lieut.  Crowther  assured 
me  upon  his  honour  that  it  was 
false.  He  replied,  that  his  asser¬ 
tion  could  not  be  attended  to ;  his 
word  was  not  to  be  taken.  I  knew, 
before  I  went,  the  occasion  upon 
which  captain  Helsham  had  cast 
the  aspersions  on  the  character  of 
lieut.  Crowther ;  it  was  when  the 
latter  was  proposed  as  a  member 
of  a  pigeon-shooting  club.  Col. 
Conway,  in  the  prisoner’s  hearing, 


asked  me  the  reason  of  my  coming 
there,  and  added,  do  you  come 
here  to  deliver  an  hostile  message  ? 
I  replied,  I  came  there  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace,  which  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  establish  between 
the  parties ;  and  as  to  whether  I 
intended  to  deliver  an  hostile  mes¬ 
sage  or  not,  I  had  not  delivered  an 
hostile  message,  and  consequently 
no  person  had  a  right  to  ask  me 
if  I  intended  to  do  so.  I  renewed 
my  endeavours  to  prevail  on  captain 
Helsham  to  apologise ;  upon  which 
he  said,  “  What  is  it  vou  want  ?” 
I  said,  “  I  want  an  apology.”  Upon 
which  the  prisoner  started  up,  made 
two  or  three  strides  across  the 
room,  and  said,  “  An  apology,  sir  : 
nonsense,  sir.”  At  length  I  did 
deliver  a  message  :  it  was,  that,  if 
he  would  not  apologize,  Mr.  Crow- 
ther  expected  he  would  meet  him 
in  the  field.  These  may  not  be 
the  exact  words  I  used,  but  that 
is  the  substance.  Both  colonel 
Conway  and  the  prisoner  again 
repeated,  that  he  should  neither 
meet  him  nor  apologize,  until  he 
had  cleared  up  his  character  as  re¬ 
garded  what  captain  Helsham  had 
said  against  him.  A  long  conver¬ 
sation  took  place  between  us  as  to 
whether  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Mr.  Crowther  to  disprove  what  had 
been  said  against  him,  or  whether 
the  prisoner  ought  not  rather  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
We  could  not  agree  upon  that,  and 
after  some  time  I  left.  I  said,  I 
thought  that,  if  he  would  neither 
apologise  nor  fight,  he  would 
find  in  the  end  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  do  one  or  the  other,  and 
that  he  had  better  not  drive  matters 
to  an  extremity.  Colonel  Conway 
said,  that  captain  Helsham  would 
fight,  if  it  was  necessary.  Captain 
Helsham  then  said,  “  Well,  I  give 
him  warning,  I  am  ready  to  meet 
M  2 
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Mr.  Crowther,  but  I  will  make  it 
an  affair  of  business.”  Shortly  after 
this,  Mr.  Grady  came  in,  and  colonel 
Conway  and  the  prisoner  left  the 
room ;  the  latter  had  conducted 
himself  during  the  whole  interview 
with  great  rudeness.  Mr.  Grady 
and  myself  conversed  together  on 
the  subject.  I  made  a  proposal  to 
him  for  terminating  the  difference, 
which  he  appeared  to  approve  of, 
and  he  left  the  room.  After  an 
absence  of  six  or  seven  minutes  he 
returned,  and  we  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  parties  to  meet  the 
next  day  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  Na¬ 
poleon’s  Column.  I  accompanied 
lieut.  Crowther  to  the  spot  a  little 
before  the  hour  fixed.  We  went 
alone  in  a  carriage.  We  had  been 
on  the  ground  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  captain  Helsham 
and  Mr.  Grady  appeared.  They, 
too,  came  in  a  coach ;  some  persons 
accompanied  them.  A  number  of 
other  individuals,  a  dozen  at  least, 
were  present  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot.  Mr.  Grady  and  I  con¬ 
versed  together,  having  first  sent 
Mr.  Crowther  to  a  distance.  I 
objected  to  the  number  of  persons 
present,  and  said,  why  did  you 
bring  all  these  people  here,  you 
had  better  send  them  away.  The 
prisoner  was  near  enough  to  have 
heard  this  remark.  He  replied, 
that  captain  Helsham  wished  them 
to  be  there,  or  that  they  wished  to 
be  there,  I  do  not  recollect  which. 

Mr.  Gradv  and  I  continued  in  con- 
* 

versation,  during  which  time  the 
prisoner  came  very  near  to  us.  Mr. 
Grady  said,  that  captain  Helsham 
would  have  no  firing,  unless  it  was 
separate.  We  then  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  manner  in  which  the 
duel  was  to  be  fought.  While  we 
were  making  these  arrangements, 
the  prisoner  interfered.  He  would 
be  present,  and  listened  to  every 


thing  that  passed  between  Mr. 
O’Grady  and  me.  I  objected  to 
that  several  times.  Captain  Hel¬ 
sham  was  in  the  ditch  with  us 
when  we  were  loading  the  pistols, 
and  I  observed  to  him,  that  it  was 
a  very  unusual  thing  for  principals 
to  be  present  when  the  seconds 
were  loading  the  pistols,  and  said, 
it  was  contrary  to  all  duelling 
usage.  He  said,  he  did  not  care 
a  d — n  for  the  usage  ;  he  would 
see  the  pistols  loaded  himself.  Mr. 
Grady  brought  the  pistols  that 
were  used.  Mr.  Grady  and  my¬ 
self  arranged  about  the  ground  on 
which  the  parties  were  to  fire. 
The  distance  agreed  upon  was 
twelve  paces.  Captain  Helsham 
was  present,  and  in  hearing  all 
this  time.  The  parties  were  to 
stand  with  their  pistols  even  down 
by  their  sides,  until  Mr.  Grady 
pronounced  the  words  “  Now, 
gentlemen;”  and  on  those  words 
being  pronounced  they  were  to 
raise  their  arms,  and  fire  as  near 
together  as  possible,  and  no  second 
aim  to  be  taken.  The  ground  had 
been  previously  measured,  I  think, 
by  Mr.  Grady.  He  took  spring 
strides  as  long  as  he  could.  When 
captain  Helsham  talked  about  the 
rules  of  duelling,  from  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  his  manner,  I  asked  him 
if  he  wished  to  quarrel  with  me. 
Lieut.  Crowther  did  not  at  all  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  arrangements,  but 
stood  at  a  distance.  I  then  beckoned 
him  to  come  up,  and  told  him  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made 
respecting  the  firing.  The  parties 
were  then  placed.  Mr.  Grady  pro¬ 
nounced  the  signal  loud  enough 
for  both  to  hear.  Lieut.  Crowther 
immediately  raised  his  arm  with 
rather  a  quick  motion,  fired,  and 
then  lowered  his  arm.  Captain 
Helsham  did  not  fire  till  some 
time  after.  Not  hearing  the  re- 
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port  of  his  pistol  immediately  after 
that  of  lieut.  Crowther,  I  looked 
about,  and  I  observed  captain 
Helsham’ s  pistol,  pointed  towards 
his  opponent  in  a  position  that, 
had  he  fired,  the  ball  would  have 
fallen  short,  his  arm  not  being 
fully  raised.  He  leaned  his  head 
to  the  right  to  get  a  good  view  of 
Mr.  Crowther,  raised  his  arm 
gradually,  and  did  not  fire  for 
some  seconds,  until  he  had  fairly 
covered  his  man,  that  is,  till  he 
got  his  pistol  in  a  direction  to  Mr. 
Crowther,  and  was  looking  along  it. 
He  appeared  to  take  a  deliberate 
aim.  He  fired,  and  Mr.  Crowther 
fell.  I  went  up  to  him  and  found 
that  the  ball  had  passed  through 
the  neck.  I  should  think  it  was 
five  seconds  after  lieut.  Crowther’s 
fire,  before  it  was  returned  by  the 
prisoner.  I  was  standing  twelve 
or  fifteen  paces  from  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ther.  My  business  was,  to  see 
fair  play  between  the  parties. — 
Mr.  Alley. — As  that  was  your 
business,  how  could  you  stand 
there  and  not  do  your  duty  by  in¬ 
terfering  and  preventing  the  pri¬ 
soner  firing,  when  you  saw  him 
taking  such  deliberate  aim  ? — My 
friend  was  brought  there  under  a 
charge  of  cowardice,  and  1  did  not 
like  to  start  objections  that  could 
be  tortured  into  a  confirmation  of 
that  charge. — Mr.  Alley.  —  That 
reason,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
equally  apply,  provided  he  had  gone 
up  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
— That  does  not  strike  me  so  at  all. 
— The  rev.  James  Crowther,  brother 
to  the  deceased,  proved  that  he 
saw  the  dead  body  at  Boulogne  on 
the  5th  of  April.  He  also  proved, 
that  his  brother  was  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  he  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Foot,  or 
Royals.  This  closed  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  which  occupied 
from  ten  o’clock  to  a  quarter  to 


three.  Before  the  defence  was 
entered  upon,  Mr.  Alley  took  an 
objection  to  the  indictment,  and 
contended,  that  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  upon  which  it  was  founded  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  natural-born  British 
subjects.  Now  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  the  prisoner  came  under  that 
description,  and  his  own  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  being  an  Irishman 
(which  had  been  sworn  to)  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. — 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  overruled 
the  objection. —  Witnesses  were 
then  called  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Sleig. — He  stated,  that  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  army, 
and  that  he  was  a  member  of  two 
clubs  in  Boulogne.  Knew  both  the 
prisoner  and  Mr.  Crowther ;  the 
former  was  a  member  of  both  clubs. 
Saw  Mr.  Crowther  at  a  billiard- 
room  about  two  days  before  the 
duel  took  place.  Witness  had 
some  conversation  with  colonel 
Conway  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Crowther’s  admission  to  the  room, 
and  the  colonel  produced  a  letter, 
which  he  said  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Crowther:  in  consequence 
of  which,  witness  waited  on  Mr. 
Crowther,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  letter  which  colonel  Conway 
had  received,  saying,  that  colonel 
Conway  had  no  desire  to  injure 
him,  and  referring  him  to  captain 
Helsham,  as  the  author  of  the 
report  to  his  prejudice.  Captain 
Helsham  subsequently  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  propagated  the 
report,  adding,  that  the  impression 
upon  his  mind  was,  that  he  was 
correct.  Mr.  Crowther  denied  the 
truth  of  the  report,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  been  knocked  down,  and 
said  that  he  had  called  the  assaulter 
to  an  account.  Captain  Helsham 
then  observed,  that  these  affairs  were 
not  in  general  conducted  without 
a  friend ;  adding,  ff  Give  me  a 
reference  to  the  party  who  acted  for 
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you  on  that  occasion  ;  and  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  your  conduct,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  offer  you  an  apology.” 
Mr.  Crowther  replied,  that  he  had 
employed  no  friend,  but  had  done 
it  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  papers.  Captain  Helsham 
then  said,  “  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make,”  and  mentioned  the  names 
of  three  gentlemen,  who  were  at 
Cheltenham  at  the  time,  one  of 
whom  was  Mr.  St.  George.  Mr. 
Crowther  admitted,  that  he  knew 
the  gentlemen  mentioned,  and 
captain  Helsham  then  proposed 
that  he  should  write  to  Cheltenham 
to  these  three  gentlemen,  and  if 
the  reply  of  any  of  them  was 
satisfactory,  he  would  then  apo¬ 
logize.  Mr.  Crowther  refused 
that  proposal,  and  captain  Hei- 
sham  then  proposed  that  Mr. 
Crowther  should  write;  but  that 
gentleman  said,  he  would  have  no 
letters  on  the  subject.  Captain 
Helsham  then  said,  “  Refer  me  to 
the  newspapers  in  which  you  call¬ 
ed  this  person  to  an  account; 
show  me  one  of  them,  and  1  shall 
then  be  ready  to  make  you  any 
apology,  or,  if  not  satisfied  with 
that,  l  will  give  you  any  other 
satisfaction.”  Some  conversation 
ensued  about  the  possibility  of 
getting  the  newspapers,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Crowther  should 
go  to  England  and  procure  them, 
or  extracts  from  them,  at  Peeks 
coffee-room,  and  the  last  wordsMr. 
Crowther  said  were — “  Very  well, 
I  shall  start  to-night.”  This  was 
on  the  31st  of  March,  the  day 
before  the  duel.  Witness  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  captain 
Helsham  about  four  years  ago, 
but  since  then  had  dropped  all 
friendly  connexion  with  him.— 
Cross-examined.  —  Vv  hen  I  wait¬ 
ed  upon  Mr.  Crowther  from 
colonel  Conway,  f  knew  that 
captain  Helsham  was  going  to 


wait  upon  him  also.  Mr.  Crow¬ 
ther  explained,  that  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  person  by  whom 
he  and  a  young  lady,  with  whom 
he  was  running  away,  had  been 
pursued,  and  that,  having  failed  to 
obtain  the  address  of  the  party  by 
whom  he  had  been  assaulted,  he 
put  an  advertisement  in  a  news¬ 
paper  to  discover  him.  The 
occurrence  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Crowther  had  taken  place  about 
six  years  before  the  meeting  at  his 
lodgings. — Colonel  James  Conway. 
— Witness  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Malony  in  a  private  room, 
when  he  (witness)  observed,  that  it 
was  a  pity  two  young  men  should 
fight  upon  a  matter  of  so  little  im¬ 
portance,  and  added,  that  he  should 
advise  captain  Helsham  not  to  meet 
Mr.  Crowther,  to  which  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lony  replied,  that,  if  captain  Hel¬ 
sham  refused  a  meeting,  the  usual 
means  adopted  upon  those  occasions 
should  be  resorted  to ;  namely, 
posting  him  in  the  town,  and  a 
public  horse-whipping.  Captain 
Helsham  came  into  the  room  at 
that  very  time,  and  heard  the  ob¬ 
servation.  Witness  did  not  hear 
captain  Helsham  say,  “  I  caution 
you,  sir,  that  if  I  am  compelled  to 
fight,  I  will  make  it  a  matter  of 
business.”  Such  an  expression 
could  not  have  been  used  in  bis 
(witness’s)  presence.  Cross-ex¬ 
amined.— Never  sent  captain  Hel¬ 
sham  to  Mr.  Crowther.  [jThe 
witness  was  here  handed  a 
note,  which  he  acknowledged  was 
in  his  handwriting ;  and  it  having 
been  read  by  the  officer  of  the  Court, 
the  witness  said,  it  had  escaped 
his  memory  that  he  had  sent 
cautain  Helsham  to  Mr.  Crow- 

i. 

fiber. jj  The  prisoner  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  witness’s  daughter.  The 
marriage  took  place  since  the 
transaction. — John  Rooks,  a  lad, 
was  present  at  the  duel,  and  stood 
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about  100  yards  from  the  parties. 
When  lieutenant  Crovvther  fired, 
witness  turned  towards  captain 
Helsham,  and  saw  him  raise  his 
arm  and  fire  directly. — Hanoupin, 
a  F renchman,  was  in  the  wood  near 
the  column,  when  the  duel  took 
place.  Saw  one  of  the  gentlemen 
fire,  and  the  other  gentleman 
fired  directly.  The  two  shots  were 
like  those  fired  from  a  double-bar¬ 
relled  gun.  The  last  gentleman 
did  not  take  any  aim.  Cross-ex¬ 
amined. — Was  at  the  time  in  the 
service  of  a  lady  named  French, 
whom  captain  Helsham  used  to 
visit  daily.  He  (the  captain)  was 
at  her  house  the  night  before  the 
duel,  and  also  on  the  morning  it 
took  place;  but  he  came  and  went 
away  immediately. — A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  respectable  persons  gave  the 
prisoner  an  excellent  character  for 
kindness,  generosity,  and  humanity. 
Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley  charged  the 
Jury.  First,  they  must  be  satisfied 
that  both  the  prisoner  and  the  de¬ 
ceased  were  natural-born  subjects 
of  this  realm  ;  secondly,  they  must 
be  quite  certain  that  the  deceased 
was  killed  by  the  hand  of  the  prison¬ 
er  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  prisoner 
had  so  acted  as  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  Intentionally 
using  means  calculated  to  produce 
death,  if  that  result  ensued,  did  most 
undoubtedly  constitute  the  crime  of 

j 

murder.  With  regard  to  the  present 
case,  it  appeared,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  it  hadarisen  out  of  a  duel:  now 
he  (Mr.  Justice  Bayley)  was  bound 
as  a  lawyer  to  tell  the  Jury,  that, 
if  parties  went  out  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  death  was  the  result  of 
that  meeting,  the  surviving  parties 
in  the  transaction  were  equally 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
whether  fair  or  foul  means  had 
been  used. — The  Jury,  having  re¬ 
mained  out  of  Court  for  the  space 


of  about  twenty  minutes,  returned 
with  a  verdict,  finding  the  prisoner 
Not  Guilty. 

11.  St.  Leonard’s.-— Audaci¬ 
ous  Smugglers. — Between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  when 
several  persons  were  on  the  beach, 
preparing  to  bathe,  and  others 
were  walking  on  the  esplanade,  a 
boat,  apparently  a  fishing-boat,  ran 
on  the  beach,  close  to  the  bathing- 
machine,  and  under  the  windows 
of  the  library.  On  a  given  signal, 
about  150  men,  wdio  had  assembled 
in  the  night,  rushed  down  from 
the  cliff,  armed  w7ith  bludgeons ; 
and,  in  the  snaceof  four  minutes  and 
a  half,  emptied  the  boat  of  150 casks 
of  spirits,  and  ran  with  them  up  the 
cliff’  and  disappeared  before  any 
force  could  be  collected  to  oppose 
them.  The  single  sentinel  of  the 
preventive  service,  who  wTas  on  the 
beach  when  the  boat  arrived,  was 
told  by  the  scoundrels,  that,  if  he 
did  not  give  any  alarm,  they  would 
not  injure  him;  but  he  very  gal¬ 
lantly  did  his  duty,  and  discharged 
his  pistol,  on  which  they  knocked 
him  down,  and  would  have  mur¬ 
dered  him  but  for  the  remonstrances 
of  some  gentlemen,  who  ventured 
so  far  to  interfere.  The  boat,  an 
old  crazy  vessel,  wras  abandoned  by 
the  smugglers,  and  of  course  seized. 
No  doubt  it  bad  been  intended  to 
run  the  goods  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  but  the  want  of  wind 
prevented  the  boat  from  getting  in. 

Poisoning. —  A  widow,  named 
Gottfried,  at  Bremen,  has  been 
convicted  of  repeated  acts  of  poi¬ 
soning;  and  the  following  sentence 
has  been  pronounced: — “  The  Court 
find  the  accused  to  be  convicted 
( and  guilty  by  her  own  confession) 
— 1.  Of  having  killed  by  poison 
her  two  parents,  her  three  children, 
her  first  and  second  husband,  her 
brother,  her  bridegroom,  Paul 
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Thomas  Zimmerman,  Anna  Louisa 
Meyerholz,  John  Moses,  the  wife 
of  J.  C.  Rumpff,  the  wife  of  F. 
Schmidt,  Mr.  F.  Klein,  of  Hanover ; 
and  also  of  having  caused  the 
death  of  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  said 
Schmidt,  by  poison,  the  adminis¬ 
tering  of  which,  however,  cannot 
be  proved.  2.  Of  having  repeat¬ 
edly  administered  poison  to  the 
said  J.  C.  Rumpff,  with  the 
intention  of  hilling  him,  by  which 
his  health  is  greatly  injured.  3.  Of 
having  purposely  administered  poi¬ 
son  to  many  other  persons,  with 
more  or  less  injury  to  their  health, 
though  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  hilling 
them.  We,  therefore,  according 
to  Article  130  of  the  Penal  Code, 
and  having  regard  to  the  milder 
principles  of  the  present  mode  of 
administering  justice,  condemn  the 
accused  widow  of  Michael  Christ¬ 
opher  Gottfried,  for  her  own  well- 
merited  punishment,  and  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others,  to  be  publicly  behead¬ 
ed,  and  enjoin  the  Criminal  Court  to 
see  the  execution  and  publication 
of  the  present  sentence,  and  of  all 
the  measures  connected  with  it.  All 
the  costs  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  prisoner,  and  those  arising  from 
her  sentence  and  punishment,  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  her  estate,  so 
far  as  it  shall  prove  sufficient; ” 

16.  Thames  Police  Office.— 
On  Saturday  evening,  William 
Swallow,  alias  Brown,  alias  captain 
Waldon,  the  ringleader  of  the  con¬ 
victs  who  seized  the  colonial  brig 
Cyprus,  between  Hobart-town  and 
Macquarrie-harbour,in  the  month  of 
August,  1  S2ff>  after  wounding  and 
over-powering  the  military  guard, 
was  brought  before  captain  Rich- 
bell  and  Mr.  Broderip,  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  the  mutiny  and 
piracy.  He  was  apprehended  on 
Friday,  in  Isahella-street,  Lambeth, 


in  a  house  where  he  had  concealed 
himself  since  the  arrival  of  four 
other  prisoners,  Davis,  Watts,  Ste¬ 
venson,  and  Beveridge,  who  had 
been  committed  for  trial  for  their 
share  in  this  crime.  The  facts  of 
the  prisoner’s  apprehension  were 
extraordinary.  He  was  formerly  a 
seaman  of  the  Aid,  a  collier,  of 
Shields,but  was  subsequently  tried, 
in  the  name  of  Walker,  at  the 
Durham  Quarter  Sessions,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1821,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  seven  years’  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  arrived  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  by  the  Malabar,  1821,  ab¬ 
sconded,  and  returned  to  this 
country.  He  was  afterwards  con¬ 
victed  here  for  tier-ranging,  and 
plundering  ships  during  the  night 
in  the  river ;  was  imprisoned  for 
various  offences,  and  was  at  length 
tried  at  Guildford,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1828,  for  sheep-stealing,  and 
sentenced  to  he  transported  for 
life.  After  he  left  this  country, 
his  wife,  (by  whom  he  had  three 
children)  concluding  that  he  would 
never  return,  married  another  man, 
named  Flock ;  and  the  woman, 
hearing  lately  that  her  husband 
had  again  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  old  quarters  (Lambeth),  lived 
with  him  for  a  few  days,  when 
Flook  demanded  her,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  to  him.  She  afterwards 
gave  information  to  a  man  named 
Taylor  where  her  husband  was  to 
he  found,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  got  rid  of ;  and  Taylor  commu¬ 
nicated  the  information  to  the 
Queen’s-square  officers,  by  whom 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended. 

On  being  placed  at  the  bar,  the 
prisoner  expressed  a  wish  to  make 
a  full  confession  ;  and,  after  being 
cautioned  by  Mr.  Broderip  that 
he  would  gain  no  advantage  from 
it,  his  statement  was  taken  down. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  abstract: — 
He  stated,  that,  after  his  sentence, 
he  went  out  in  the  Georgiana, 
convict-ship,  and  during  the  voy¬ 
age  they  met  with  a  gale  of  wind  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  both  top¬ 
sails  were  split.  There  was  no 
sail-maker  on  board,  and  he  told 
the  captain  he  could  make  sails. 
His  services  were  accepted,  and  he 
was  put  amongst  the  crew,  where 
he  remained  until  the  ship  arrived 
at  Hobart-town,  when  the  mate 
offered  to  take  him  away  unknown 
to  the  authorities.  He  secreted 
himself  in  the  hold,  but  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  sent  off  in  the  Cyprus 
next  day,  bound  to  Macquarrie- 
h  arbour,  with  convicts,  three 
months’  provisions,  a  military- 
guard,  several  females,  some  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  the  crew.  The  con¬ 
victs  mutinied  three  days  after  the 
vessel  sailed,  while  lieutenant 
Carew  was  out  on  a  fishing  party, 
overpowered  the  military  guard, 
and  took  possession  of  the  brig. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  put 
ashore  with  some  of  the  convicts,  and 
the  remaining  seventeen  and  himself 
took  possession  of  the  brig.  Plenty 
of  provisions,  including  200lb.  of 
flour,  200lb.  of  bread,  a  chest  of 
tea,  some  rum,  beef,  and  two  sheep, 
slaughtered  by  Watts,  one  of  the 
men  in  custody,  on  the  night  of 
the  mutiny,  were  sent  ashore  for 
the  passengers  and  crew.  Davis, 
alias  Huntley,  another  of  the 
prisoners  committed  for  trial, 
wanted  to  take  lieutenant  Carew’s 
watch,  but  he  prevented  him.  At 
the  time  of  the  mutiny,  he  (pri¬ 
soner)  was  the  only  one  on  board 
who  understood  the  navigation  of 
the  ship,  and  was  sick  at  the  time. 
The  convicts  forced  him  on  deck, 
and,  after  putting  a  coat  on  him, 
threatened  to  kill  him  unless  he 
navigated  the  ship  in  safety.  They 


gave  him  the  captain’s  compass, 
and  told  him  to  steer  for  America. 
He  examined  the  water  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  told  them  there  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States.  They,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  steered  for  New  Zealand, 
and  took  in  water.  They  after¬ 
wards  went  within  the  Tropics, 
approached  the  island  of  Otaheite, 
made  the  Argos  Reef,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  the  Friendly  Islands. 
They  were  hospitably  treated,  and 
had  what  they  wanted.  A  quarrel 
took  place  amongst  them,  and  nine 
left  the  ship  and  went  ashore.  He 
also  remained,  but  the  other  eight 
forced  him  back,  and  threatened  to 
kill  him  unless  he  again  took  the 
command.  The  convicts  were  for 
going  to  the  Cannibal  Islands,  but 
he  persuaded  them  against  going  in 
that  direction.  They  then  told 
him  to  make  for  Japan,  but  he  in¬ 
formed  them  the  Japanese  would 
not  trade  with  any  European 
nation  except  the  Dutch,  and  that, 
if  they  went  there,  it  would  be 
their  ruin.  His  fellow-convicts 
were  determined,  and  they  made  for 
Japan.  The  ship’s  company  were 
previously  very  distrustful, and  said 
he  wanted  to  run  them  to  some 
port  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
English  authorities.  At  Japan  he 
anchored  in  a  convenient  bay,  and 
a  Mandarin  came  off,  to  whom  he 
stated  that  they  were  in  great  dis¬ 
tress,  and  in  want  of  wood  and 
water.  The  Japanese  threatened 
to  fire  at  the  ship,  unless  they  made 
off  by  sunset,  which  he  could  not 
do,  in  consequence  of  a  calm.  The 
Japanese  then  opened  a  fire  upon 
them  from  the  batteries.  One  shot 
struck  the  vessel  between  wind 
and  water  under  the  counter,  but, 
a  breeze  springing  up,  they  de¬ 
parted,  and  the  Japanese  ceased 
firing.  He  then  run  down  the 
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eoasfc  until  lie  made  the  entrance 
of  the  Yellow  Sea.  They  ran 
across  the  Yellow  Sea,  frequent 
disputes  arising  as  to  the  course 
they  should  steer ;  made  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands,  and  ran  down 
amongst  the  Ladrones,  where  four 
of  the  principal  convicts,  who  were 
most  active  in  seizing  the  brig,  left 
them,  saying  it  was  of  no  use  to 
stop  any  longer.  The  ship  at  this 
time  was  fast  making  water.  The 
vessel  was  examined,  and  found  to 
have  sprung  a  leak,  and  soon  after 
went  down.  They  had  previously 
put  what  they  could  into  a  boat,  and 
when  the  vessel  foundered,  were 
near  Formosa.  They  subsequently 
met  with  some  Chinese  fishing 
boats,  and  reached  some  islands 
below  Lin  Tin,  near  Canton. 
They  were  afterwards  towed  by  a 
Chinese  pilot  to  Whampoa  Bay, 
taken  to  Canton,  examined  before 
the  English  Supercargo  there,  and 
were  then  put  on  board  the  Charles 
Grant,  in  which  ship  he  came 
home,  with  the  other  prisoners 
who  have  been  committed  for  trial 
at  the  Admiralty  sessions.  The  pri¬ 
soner  said,  no  one  could  form  an 
idea  of  the  hardships  he  had  under¬ 
gone  since  the  seizure  of  the  ship. 

Affray  between  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  and  Mr.  C.  M.West- 
macott. — An  affray  took  place 
between  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  the 
actor,  and  Mr.  Westmacott,  the 
reputed  editor  of  the  Age  News¬ 
paper,  in  which  some  remarks  had 
been  made  on  Miss  Fanny  Kem¬ 
ble.  The  foliowing  is  Mr.  West- 
macott’s  statement,  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  “  On  Saturday,  October 
the  16th,  I  had  been  sitting  in 
the  third  box  from  the  corner,  in 
the  second  circle,  on  the  right 
hand,  facing  the  stage,  during  the 
performance  of  the  first  act  of  the 
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(i  Duenna.”  On  its  conclusion, 
1  left  the  box,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Drury-lane.  I  had  just 
closed  the  door,  and  turned 
towards  the  stairs,  when  I  heard 
some  one  rushing  behind  me  from 
the  dark  corner  at  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  lobby  :  I  turned  round 
quickly,  and  at  the  same  instant 
that  f  recognized  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  I  was  struck  on  the  left 
temple  by  him,  with  a  very  thick 
stick.  The  force  of  the  blow 
stunned  me,  and  I  fell  down.  As 
I  lay  on  the  ground  he  struck  me 
again  on  the  head  and  arms,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  You  villain,  Til  mur¬ 
der  you  ;  I’ll  teach  you  to  call  my 

daughter  a  w - e;”  and  this  he 

repeated  two  or  three  times.  I 
think  I  exclaimed,  “  For  God’s 
sake  don’t  kill  me  ;  I  have  never 
so  called  your  daughter,”  or  words 
to  that  effect.  The  persons  who 
first  came  round  me  were  prin¬ 
cipally  the  servants  of  the  theatre, 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  police,  who  had  sat  in 
a  box  behind  me  during  the  per¬ 
formance  ;  not  any  of  these 
people  interfered  either  to  prevent 
Kemble’s  violence,  or  to  assist  me 
to  rise ;  although  I  repeatedly 
requested  them  to  do  so.  At 
length  Mr.  Barrymore  came  and 
lifted  me  up,  when  I  found  myself 
so  giddy  and  weak  from  the  blows 
that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  In  this 
situation  I  requested  Thomas  to 
support  me,  and  protect  me  from 
the  insults  of  a  Mr,  Robertson,  Mr. 
Notter,  and  other  persons  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  theatre,  who  were  press¬ 
ing  round  me,  and  insulting  me 
in  every  possible  way.  He  avoid¬ 
ed  giving  me  the  support  I  re¬ 
quired,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  keep 
off  these  persons  from  pressing 
upon  me.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
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myself,  by  leaning  on  the  hand¬ 
rail  of  the  bannisters,  I  charged 
Thomas  to  secure  Mr.  Kemble, 
and  take  him  before  a  magistrate. 
His  reply  was,  “  I  cannot  take 
him  into  custody.”  At  length  a 
tall  policeman  came  up  the  stairs, 
and,  with  more  humanity  than  his 
superintendant,  assisted  me  to  the 
bottom,  where  Mr.  Barrymore, 
who  I  believe  had  been  looking 
for  a  surgeon  to  bleed  me,  met 
me,  and  assisted  me  to  Catherine- 
street.  Here  I  immediately  sent 
for  my  own  surgeon,  Mr.  Dunn, 
and  was  by  him  removed  home, 
bled,  and  put  to  bed.”  Mr.  West* 
macott  adds,  “  I  can  make  oath, 
that  I  have  never  either  written, 
or  sanctioned  the  publication  of 
one  line  respecting  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble,  which  I  cannot  honour¬ 
ably  defend,  and  would  not  cheer¬ 
fully  avow.  The  assertion  of  my 
applying  any  opprobrious  epithet 
to  her  is  a  gross  falsehood.  Mr. 
C.  Kemble  and  myself  have  been 
for  many  years  previously  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  have  always  been 
on  friendly  terms.  I  have  often 
used  my  pen  and  influence  to 
serve  him  and  his  family,  and 
have  repeatedly  received  his  thanks 
for  so  doing.  That  my  support 
has  been  disinterested  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  my  never  having 
solicited,  or  received  any  favours 
from  him  in  return.  Acting  under 
legal  advice,  I  have  determined 
upon  applying  to  a  higher  and 
more  impartial  tribunal  than  a 
Bow-street  magistracy ;  and  of 
this  course  I  have,  through  my 
solicitor,  apprised  Mr.  Kemble.” 

Scotch  London  Presbytery. 
— Withdrawal  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Irving. — On  Tuesday,  the 
Presbytery  met  in  the  Scotch 
Chapel,  Chadwell-street,  Penton- 
ville,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at 


the  last  Sederunt,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  cer¬ 
tain  grave  charges  preferred 
against  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving 
by  the  members  of  Presbytery, 
relative  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  rose 
and  put  a  resolution,  to  the  effect 
“  That  the  Presbytery  do  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable,  to  obtain  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planations  of  certain  passages 
contained  in  a  work  on  the  Human 
Nature  of  Christ,  written  by  Mr. 
Irving.”  He  conceded  that  the 
alleged  errors  were  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  most  fervent 
piety,  or  with  holiness  of  life,  and 
that  they  were  entertained  by  men 
of  acknowledged  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing.  The  inquiry  was  still  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  the  doctrines  them- 
selves  were  sound,  in  justice  to 
the  holder  of  them,  against  whom 
false  reports  had  gone  abroad,  it 
was  more  so.  The  rev.  gentleman 
then  read  various  extracts  from 
the  work  in  question,  of  which 
the  following  is  one : — “  What 
he  (i.e.  Christ)  took  to  work  upon 
was  sinful,  sinful  flesh  and  blood. 
What  he  wrought  into  was  sinless. 
The  flesh  he  took  underwent  no 
change  in  its  conception,  in  its 
life,  or  in  its  death  ;  but  in  its 
resurrection  it  was  altogether 
changed,  and  by  this  oneness  of 
flesh  and  blood  with  us,  he  was 
one  with  us  in  all  our  temptations 
and  all  our  humiliations.”  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Taylor;  and  Mr.  Irving 
was  called  upon  for  his  defence  of 
the  tenets  contained  in  his  treatise. 
Mr.  Irving  then  rose,  and  de¬ 
livered  a  long  speech,  in  which 
he  contended,  that  the  doctrines 
in  question  were  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Protestant  Church  throughout  the 
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world.  He  regretted  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him  had  taken 
place,  not  on  account  of  himself 
but  on  account  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  After  other  remarks,  he 
moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  the  party  bringing  the  charge 
before  the  Presbytery  should  be 
allowed  to  confess  his  fault,  in. 
not  having  communicated  with 
him  (Mr.  Irving)  before  he  com¬ 
menced  any  proceeding  against 
him.  The  departure  from  such  a 
course  was  a  violation  of  the  Canon- 
law,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Presbytery,  because  there  was  no 
appeal  from  their  decision.  The 
resolution  was  not,  however,  se¬ 
conded  ;  and  several  members  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Irving  in  his 
opinion  of  the  course  that  should 
have  been  adopted  by  the  rev.  Mr. 
Miller.  The  question  was  then 
put  and  carried. — Mr.  Irving  pro¬ 
tested  against  being  considered  a 
party  to  the  discussion,  which  was 
an  infringement  of  the  Canon-law, 
and  said,  he  should  withdraw  him¬ 
self  from  the  Presbytery,  and  not 
again  take  part  with  them,  till  they 
respected  this  law.  After  a  length¬ 
ened  discussion,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  whether 
the  contents  of  the  publication 
■were  opposed  to  the  standard  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

20.  The  Ex-King  of  France. 
— About  two  o’clock  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  an  Admiralty  steam- 
yacht  arrived  off  Newhaven,  and 
came  immediately  to  anchor,  having 
on  board  the  ex-king  Charles  X., 
the  due  de  Bordeaux,  and  suite. 
It  being  then  only  about  half-tide, 
some  boats  came  off  from  the 
steam-vessel,  and  landed  part  of 
the  baggage.  At  four  o’clock  a 
six-oared  boat  left  the  yacht,  and 
shortly  after  landed  the  ex-king, 
the  due  de  Duras,  and  the  due  de 


Bordeaux,  on  the  pier.  The  ex- king 
looked  extremely  well ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  light-brown  surtout, 
and  small  English  hat.  The  due 
de  Bordeaux,  a  slender,  fair-looking 
boy,  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
wore  a  blue  frock  and  trowsers. 
There  were  a  few  persons  on  the 
pier  when  the  party  landed,  who 
immediately  uncovered  when  the 
ex-king  appeared ;  a  compliment 
which  he  acknowledged  by  two 
very  graceful  bows.  As  the  party 
proceeded  along  the  pier,  the  spec¬ 
tators  began  to  increase,  and  some 
pointed  to  the  due  de  Duras,  as 
the  chief  object  of  attraction.  A 
gentleman  present  corrected  this 
mistake,  and  pointing  to  Charles, 
said,  “  That  is  the  king;”  upon 
which  he  immediately  turned  round, 
and  said, f<r  Yes,  and  1  am  very  well 
pleased  with  my  reception.”  Some 
gentlemen  on  the  pier,  to  show 
their  respect  for  fallen  greatness, 
wore  white  cockades  on  their  left 
breast ;  and,  on  Charles  stepping 
into  his  carriage,  one  gentleman 
urged  the  spectators  to  give  him  a 
cheer,  which  was  faintly  assented 
to  by  a  few.  Previous  to  this  an 
incident  occurred,  which  is  worth 
recording,  as  characteristic  of  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  Newhaven. 
As  the  party  were  walking  up 
to  the  carriage,  a  jolly  fishwife 
pressed  forward,  pushing  every 
one  aside,  until  she  reached  the 
ex-king,  whom  she  grasped  by  the 
hand,  and  shook  it  heartily,  saying, 
f<r  Oh,  sir.  I’m  happy  to  see  ye 
again,  among  decent  folk.”  Charles 
smiled,  and  asked  her  her  name, 
when  she  replied,  “  My  name’s 
Kirsty  Ramsay,  sir,  and  mony  a 
guid  fish  I  hae  gien  ye ;  and  mony 
a  guid  shillin’  I  got  for’t,  thirty 
years  sin  syne.”  The  party  im¬ 
mediately  drove  off  to  Holyrood 
House.  The  royal  party  arrived 
at  the  palace  about  half-past  four 
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o’clock.  The  ex-king,  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  and  two  gentlemen, 
were  in  the  carriage.  On  alighting 
at  the  principal  entrance,  Charles 
walked  forward  towards  the  royal 
apartments,  and  was  met  by  several 
gentlemen,  with  whom  he  shook 
hands.  He  appeared  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  walked  with  a  firm 
pace.  The  guards  at  the  palace 
were  not  drawn  out,  and  no  mili¬ 
tary  honours  were  paid  to  the 
royal  party. 

Covent  Garden.  —  A  new 
tragedy,  called  the  “  Jew  of  Arra- 
gon,  or  the  Hebrew  Queen,’’  was 
produced.  The  subject  is  the  same 
as  that  of  La  Huerta’s  tragedy  of 
“  Raquel,”  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  productions  of 
the  modern  Spanish  drama.  Raquel 
was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
principal  theatre  of  Madrid,  in 
1778,  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  enthusiasm,  and  was 
equally  successful  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that 
2,000  copies  of  it  were  made,  many 
of  which  were  sent  to  South 
America  before  it  was  printed.  It 
was  translated  into  Italian,  and 
acted  two  years  afterwards  with 
great  applause  at  the  theatre  of 
Bologna.  From  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  the 
Spanish  stage.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  old  Spanish 
chronicles,  in  which  the  infatuated 
passion  of  Alfonso  VIII.  for  a 
Hebrew  woman  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  popular  insur¬ 
rection,  which  was  put  down  only 
by  means  of  her  death.  Of  the 
materials  which  lay  before  him, 
the  author  of  “  The  Jew  of  Arra- 
gon  ’  has  not  made  a  very  happy 
use.  The  character  of  Rachel, 
who,  in  the  Spanish  tragedy,  is 
the  principal  personage,  is  made  a 


comparatively  insignificant  one. 
That  of  the  Jew-, — Reuben,  in  La 
Huerta,  and  Xavier,  with  Mr. 
Wade  (for  such  is  the  author’s 
name), — is,  on  the  contrary,  elevat¬ 
ed  into  too  great  importance.  He  is 
represented  as  moved  by  his  am¬ 
bition  and  his  desire  to  raise  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Jews — then  a  perse¬ 
cuted  and  despised  race — into  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Spanish  people, 
to  prompt  his  daughter  to  gain  the 
affections  of  Alfonso,  who  is  betroth¬ 
ed  to  the  English  princess  Isabella, 
then  in  his  court.  The  beauty  of 
Rachel,  and  her  love  for  Alfonso, 
cause  the  latter  part  of  the  design  to 
succeed;  but  Xavier’s  own  insolence 
and  rashness  rouse  the  indignation 
of  the  nobles,  who  excite  the  people 
to  revolt,  and  the  king  is  obliged 
to  consent  to  part  with  Rachel. 
Xavier  seizes  the  person  of  the 
English  princess,  whom  he  keeps, 
first  as  a  hostage  for  his  daughter, 
whose  life  is  threatened  by  the 
rebels,  and  afterwards,  when  he  is 
assured  of  Rachel’s  safety,  to  com¬ 
plete  his  original  design.  He 
brings  back  the  troops,  whose  ab¬ 
sence  enabled  the  conspirators,  at 
first,  to  compel  the  king  to  yield 
to  their  demands;  Alfonso  then 
retracts  his  promise,  yields  to  the 
fascinations  of  the  Jewess’s  beauty, 
and,  placing  her  upon  his  throne, 
invests  her  with  the  sovereign 
power.  The  revolt  breaks  out 
again ;  the  English  princess  es¬ 
capes,  the  multitude  surround  the 
palace,  in  which  are  the  Jew  and 
his  daughter ;  Xavier  finds  that 
resistance  is  in  vain,  and  recom¬ 
mends  his  daughter  to  swallow 
poison:  she  does  so;  the  conspirators 
enter;  he  stabs  himself;  and  at 
this  moment  Alfonso  returns  from 
a  hunting-party.  The  piece  was 
heard  very  patiently  until  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  representation. 
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when  the  audience  began  to  hiss  ; 
and  the  latter  scenes  of  the  play, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  of 
the  last  in  which  the  deaths  of 
Rachel  and  Xavier  take  place,  were 
acted  in  the  midst  of  very  loud  dis¬ 
approbation. 

Anti-Union  Association.— 
••  By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General , 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

A  Proclamation. 

“  Northumberland. 

“  Whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  s 
reign,  entitled,  c  An  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  Dangerous  Asso¬ 
ciations  or  Assemblies  in  Ireland/  a 
power  is  vested  in  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  or  other  chief  governor,  or 
governors  of  Ireland,  by  his  or 
their  proclamation  or  order,  to 
prohibit  or  suppress  any  association 
or  assembly,  or  meeting  of  persons 
in  Ireland,  which  he  or  they  shall 
deem  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  safety,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  due  administration  of  the 
law,  or  any  adjourned,  renewed,  or 
otherwise  continued,  meeting  of 
the  same,  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
under  any  name,  or  pretext,  or 
device  whatsoever  :  And  whereas 
it  hath  been  made  known  to  us, 
that  an  association,  or  assembly,  or 
meeting  of  persons  is  formed,  or  is 
about  to  be  formed,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,,  under  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Society  for  legal  and  legis¬ 
lative  relief,  or  the  Anti-IJnion 
Association  :  And  whereas  we 
deem  the  existence  of  the  said  as¬ 
sociation,  assembly,  or  meeting  of 
persons  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  :  We,  therefore,  the 
lord  lieutenant-general  and  general 
governor  of  Ireland,  being  resolved 
to  suppress  the  same,  do  hereby 
prohibit  the  meeting  of  the  said 
association,  assembly,  or  meeting 


of  persons,  and  all  adjourned,  re¬ 
newed,  or  otherwise  continued, 
meetings  of  the  same,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  under  any  name,  pre¬ 
text,  or  device  whatsoever ;  and 
being  determined  and  resolved 
strictly  to  enforce  the  law  and  the 
penalties  thereof  against  all  persons 
offending  in  the  premises,  do  charge 
and  command  all  sheriffs,  mayors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other 
'magistrates,  officers,  and  others 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  be  aiding 
and  assisting  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  in  preventing  the  meeting 
of  the  said  association,  assembly,  or 
meeting  of  persons,  and  in  the 
effectual  dispersion  and  suppression 
of  the  same,  and  in  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  those  who,  after 
this  notice,  shall  offend  in  the 
respects  aforesaid.  Given  at  his 
Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin,  this 
18th  day  of  October,  1830.  By 
his  grace's  command, 

"  H.  Hardings.” 

This  proclamation  drew  forth 
from  Daniel  O’Connell  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters,  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

ec  The  proclamation,  signed  by 
sir  Henry  Hardinge,  an  English 
officer,  holding  a  situation  here, 
and  paid  with  our  money,  prohibits 
a  society,  which  has  as  yet  no  ex¬ 
istence,  from  meeting.  This  act  is 
according  to  law — that  is,  there  is  a 
statute  in  force,  enabling  this  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  prevent  Irishmen  from 
consulting  together,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  legal  or  legislative  relief.  This 
proclamation  will,  of  course,  he 
obeyed  - —  readily  obeyed.  That 
obedience  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  prevent 
Irishmen  from  meeting,  but  it  is 
essential  to  our  future  success  im¬ 
plicitly  to  obey  this  proclamation. 
There  are  but  three  things  which 
can  impede  the  now  certain  repeal 
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of  tlie  Union.  The  first  is  bigotry. 
By  religious  animosity  we  were 
degraded  and  divided.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  Ireland  will  endeavour  to 
excite  it  again.  It  is  their  old 
game  ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  en¬ 
deavour  will  now  be  futile.  The 
second  is  —  The  organization  of 
secret  societies,  and  administering 
of  illegal  oaths.  I  learn  from  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  that  thisattempt 
is  on  foot — I  call  on  the  people  as 
their  friend  ;  I  warn  them  to  avoid 
every  illegal  society,  and  every  oath 
whatsoever.  The  third  is — Any 
attempt  at  force  or  violence.  The 
Anti-union  cause  would  be  anni¬ 
hilated  if  there  was  any  attempt 
made  to  achieve  it  by  force.  Upon 
this  point  I  desire  to  be  most  em¬ 
phatic.  Irishmen  !  no  man  but  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Ireland  will  think 
of  using  force  or  violence.  I  think 
I  can  confidently  pledge  myself, 
that  the  Union  cannot  last,  unless 
some  attempt  be  made  to  dissolve 
it  forcibly.  Any  effort  of  that 
kind  would  disgust  all  good  men. 
No  man  of  honour  or  conscience 
could  countenance  so  absurd  and 
wicked  an  effort.  We  cannot  fail 
to  succeed,  if  we  wait  for  the 
peaceable  and  moral  combination 
of  the  people.  It  will  require  time, 
and  the  absence  of  unreasonable 
terror  to  combine  them.  The 
animosities  of  religious  discord  are 
too  recent  not  to  demand  patient 
consideration,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  the  progress 
of  that  legislative  independence 
which  the  virtuous  and  good  of  all 
classes  and  persuasions  will  cer¬ 
tainly  achieve,  unless  prevented  by 
the  folly  or  the  crime  of  some  of 
the  people.  Patience — patience — 
obedience  to  the  law — but  the 
more  firm  determination  on  that 
account  to  await  the  season  which 
is  approaching,  and  in  which  our 


country  will  become  triumphant, 
by  the  peaceable,  orderly,  and 
kindly  combination  of  all  her 
people. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Daniel  O’Connell/' 
Merrion- square, 

1 9th  Oct .  1830. 


Merrion-square,  Oct.  19,  1830. 

“  Fellow-countrymen,  —  There 
exists  an  Act  of  Parliament,  giving 
despotic  power  to  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  over  all  meetings  in  Ireland. 
Even  the  secretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant — such  is  the  contempt 
entertained  towards  Ireland — even 
the  sub- secretary,  or  whatever  he 
be,  thinks  himself  justified  in 
trampling  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  absence  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  law  has  confided  the  despotic 
discretion,  he  proclaims  down  the 
expression  of  Irish  sentiment,  in 
the  name  of  the  absent  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant.  But  the  sentiment  of 
Ireland  cannot  be  suppressed.  The 
universal  want  of  a  domestic  and 
national  legislature  will  find  means 
to  make  itself  known.  These 
means  will  be  the  more  efficacious, 
because  they  will  be  more  peace¬ 
able  ;  they  will  be  irresistible,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  be  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional.  No  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  the  Irish  being  a 
people,  and  Ireland  from  being  a 
nation  again,  save  the  folly  or  the 
crimes  of  some  of  the  Irish  them¬ 
selves.  To  check  the  progress  of 
folly — that  is,  of  bigotry — on  this 
subject— to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  commission  of  crime,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be 
formed  a  society,  to  meet  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  I  propose  that  such  society 
should  be  called,  “  The  Association 
of  Irish  Volunteers.”  The  motto 
of  the  society  to  be  “  1782,”  over 
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the  word  “  Resurgam.”  I  propose 
that  this  society  should  be,  of 
course,  an  unarmed  society —  hat 
it  should  meet  in  Dublin  under 
such  regulations  as  should,  whilst 
they  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  so  open  in  its  proceedings 
as  not  to  have  any  thing  of  a  secret 
or  private  character.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  this  society  will  be, 
to  procure  a  petition  from  every 
parish  in  Ireland  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Union.  Such  gentlemen  as 
desire  to  become  members,  will 
transmit  their  names  and  addresses 
to  Edward  Dwyer,  Esq.  26,  Lower 
Stephen-slreet,  with  an  annual 
subscription,  in  advance,  of  ll.  So 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  are  given  in,  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  will  be  held,  to 
frame  and  forward  petitions  to  the 
legislature. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  your  devoted  servant, 

“  Daniel  O’Connell.” 

Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
O’Connell,  in  one  of  his  tirades, 
used  language  of  such  a  kind,  that 
sir  H.  Hardinge  thought  it  right 
to  request  his  friend,  Mr.  D’ Aguiler, 
to  take  proper  measures  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it.  This  led  to  communi¬ 
cations  between  O’Connell  and 
D’  Aguiler,  the  purport  of  which 
was  forthwith  published  by  the 
latter  in  the  following  statement. 

iC  The  following  passages  are  to 
be  found  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell’s,  published  in  the  Freeman’s 
Journal  of  the  23rd  inst.  J  The 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  next 
alluded  to  the  decay  of  despotism 
in  Europe,  and  adverting  to  the 
late  abominable  proclamation,  spoke 
as  follows: — In  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  you  saw  an  English 
soldier,  a  hireling  scribe  at  the 
Castle,  writing  down  the  freedom 


of  our  country.  I  had  not  before 
given  my  opinion  upon  that  infam¬ 
ous  act — I  remained  silent,  until 
I  had  counselled  the  people  and 
obtained  their  pledge  to  obey  the 
law-— to  keep  the  peace.  Having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  that  pro¬ 
mise,  I  knew  the  people  would 
rather  die  than  violate  it.  I  shall 
now,  then,  speak  my  mind  upon 
the  act  of  this  English  soldier. 
(Hear.)  I  arraign  that  paltry, 
contemptible  little  English  soldier, 
that  had  the  audacity  to  put  his 
pitiful  and  contemptible  name  to 
an  atrocious  Polignac  proclamation 
(loud  cheers),  and  that  too  in 
Ireland,  in  my  country' — in  this 
green  land — the  land  of  Brown- 
low — the  country  of  Grattan — now 
in  his  grave — (hear)— -the  land  of 
Charlemont,  and  of  the  70,000  vo¬ 
lunteers — the  heroes  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  period  of  ’82.  (Cheers.)  In 
that  country  it  is  that  a  wretched 
English  scribe,  (a  chance  child  of 
fortune  and  of  war),  urged  on  by 
his  paltry,  pitiful  lawyerlings  puts 
his  vile  name  to  his  paltry  procla¬ 
mation  putting  down  freemen. 
(Cheers.)  1  would  rather  be  a 
dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  the 
Irishman  who  would  tamely  sub¬ 
mit  to  so  infamous  a  proclamation. 
I  have  not  opposed  it  hitherto,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  implicate  the 
people,  and  give  our  enemies — the 
English  Major-general  and  his 
lawyerling  staff  —  a  triumph. 
( Hear,  hear. )  But  I  will  oppose 
it  ,*  and  that  too,  not  in  the  way 
that  the  paltry  Castle  scribe  would 
wish — by  force.  No  !  Ireland  is 
not  in  a  state  for  repelling  force  by 
force.  Too  short  a  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  cause  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  Protestants  and  Ca¬ 
tholics  was  removed —  too  little 
time  has  been  given  for  healing  the 
wounds  of  factious  contention,  to 
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allow  Ireland  to  use  physical  force 
in  the  attainment  of  her  rights  or 
the  punishment  of  wrong 

*  *  I  never 

will  submit  to  such  audacity  ;  and 
I  here  promise  that  I  will  never 
cease  to  pursue  —  the  miscreants 
shall  I  call  them  ? — no,  that  would 
be  too  hard  a  phrase : — hut  I  will 
call  them  the  despicable,  base, 
miserable,  paltry  creatures  with 
bad  heads  and  worse  hearts,  who 
issued  that  nefarious  proclamation 
(cheers)  in  that  place,  where,  and 
at  that  period  when,  reason 
shall  be  listened  to.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  I  shall  be  attended  to 
in  the  rotten  boroughmongering 
parliament;  but  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  reason 
shall  be  heard,  and  when  fine  and 
imprisonment  shall  mark  the  foul 
conduct  of  secretary  major-gene¬ 
ral  sir  H.  Hardinge  (cheers.) 
He  usurped  the  prerogative  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  alone,  greater,  I 
admit,  than  any  that  the  king  is 
invested  with — and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  for  this 
he  is  indictable  in  law  * 

*  *  It  makes 

the  will  of  one  man  the  law.  Now, 
simple  despotism  is  precisely  the 
same :  so  that  we  have  in  Ireland, 
in  the  person  of  an  English  lord,  a 
despot  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
The  law  which  constitutes  this 
despot  is  a  barbarous  act  of  military 
despotism— an  outrageous  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  martial  tyranny — the  force 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  bayonet, 
and  the  sabre — dragoons  and  mili¬ 
tary — horse,  foot,  and  all — against 
reason,  right,  and  justice.  It  is 
tyranny  in  its  blackest,  foulest 
shape.  The  insolent  Englishman 
who  used  it,  and  in  its  use  infringed 
the  lav/,  may  talk  of  his  prowess — 
may  boast  of  his  duelling  propen¬ 
sities.  Oh!  would  to  God  the  sacred 
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cause  of  freedom  were  between  us — 
in  some  as  sacred  conflict,  where  the 
lover  of  his  country  and  of  Christian 
charity  and  peace  might  appear 
with  honour  (cheers.)  My  blood 
boils  when  I  see  a  wretched  Eng¬ 
lish  scribe  dare,  in  the  face  of  hea¬ 
ven,  to  trample  down  the  people  of 
Ireland  with  his  iron  heel.  And 
is  tliis  to  continue?  If  I  live,  it 
cannot  be — it  cannot  be  (cheers.) 
It  is  an  audacious  insult  to  this 
country  to  have  framed  such  an  act 
of  parliament.”  *  *  *  * 

In  consequence  of  these  passages 
I  received  the  following  note  from 
sir  Henry  Hardinge:— - 
(No.  1.) 

Secretary's  Lodge,  Oct.  2  3,  1830. 
My  dear  D’A  guiler, — I  enclose 
you  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  in 
which  you  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
O’Connell  has  used  expressions  to¬ 
wards  me,  which,  proceeding  from 
a  person  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  the  claims  of  a  gentleman,  if 
I  were  to  insult  him,  entitles  me 
therefore  to  call  upon  him,  first,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  avows  those 
expressions,  and  next,  whether  he 
is  disposed  to  maintain  them,  af¬ 
fording  me  in  such  case  the  remedy 
which  one  gentleman  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  another.  If  Mr. 
O’Connell  refuses  to  give  me  this 
satisfaction,  it  will  be  for  the  world 
to  judge  how  far  that  individual 
who  chooses  to  screen  himself  from 
the  usual  consequences  of  insulting 
another,  can  be  justified  in  making 
use  of  intemperate  language,  which 
would  be  grossly  offensive  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  lips  of  any  gentle¬ 
man. — I  am,  my  dear  D’Aguiler, 
Your’s  very  truly, 

H.  Hardinge. 
P.S.  Mr.  O’Connell  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  at  home  at  half-past 
twelve  o’clock,  and  I  therefore  beg 
of  you  to  call  upon  him  as  early  as 
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you  can.  I  shall  be  at  the  Castle 
at  one  o’clock. 

Having,  in  pursuance  of  the 
request  contained  in  this  note, 
waited  upon  Mr.  O’Connell  at 
bis  own  bouse  in  M  e  r  r  ion  -  s  qu  are, 
I  read  tbe  contents  of  sir  Henry 
Hardinge’s  note  distinctly  to  Mr. 
O’Connell,  and  pointed  out  the 
obnoxious  passages  in  the  report 
of  tbe  speech,  which  Mr.  O’ Con¬ 
nell  then  perused.  Mr.  O’Connell 
disavowed  tbe  expression  “a  chance 
child  of  fortune  and  of  war,”  and 
then  entered  into  a  general  con¬ 
versation  on  tbe  subject.  I  request¬ 
ed  Mr.  O’Connell  to  put  whatever 
be  might  have  to  say  in  connection 
with  this  particular  matter  in  writ¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  I  might  run  no 
chance  of  misrepresenting  him  in 
any  way,  more  especially,  as  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  require  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  those  expressions  which 
were  offensive  to  sir  Henry  Har¬ 
dinge,  and  which  are  recited  in  the 
passages  above,  or  to  demand  that 
satisfaction  which  was  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another.  Mr. 
O’Connell  then  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  note,  to  which  I  replied  in 
writing,  likewise,  as  will  be  seen 
at  the  foot  of  it  : 

(No.  2.) 

Mr.  O’Connell  does  not  feel 
himself  called  on  either  to  avow  or 
disavow  any  thing  attributed  to 
him  by  the  public  papers.  At  the 
same  time  that,  if  any  allegation 
of  fact  be  pointed  out  to  him — 
attributed  to  him — which  is  not 
true,  he  will  readily  either  dis¬ 
avow  the  assertion  if  untruly  attri¬ 
buted,  or  contradict  and  atone  in 
every  way  possible  for  the  alle¬ 
gation,  if  he  made  use  of  it.  No 
man  living  is  more  ready  than  Mr. 
O’Connell  to  disavow  and  .  atone 
for  any  error  in  point  of  fact, 
which  he  may  have  fallen  into. 


Mr.  O’Connell  will  not  receive 
any  kind  of  communication  with 
reference  to  a  duel.  He  utterly 
disclaims  any  reference  to  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  disclaimer  what 
they  may,  repeating  his  readiness 
to  retract  and  atone  for  any  fact 
alleged  by  him  not  founded  in 
proof.  He  spoke  of  sir  Henry 
Hardinge  in  his  public  capacity, 
as  an  instrument  of  despotism. 
He  did  not  say  one  word  of  him 
in  his  private  capacity.  As  a  public 
man,  he  did  speak  of  sir  Henry, 
as  he  would  of  any  other  man  who 
trampled  on  the  liberties  of  Irish¬ 
men- — and  he  must  say,  that  fight¬ 
ing  a  duel  would  be  a  had  way  to 
prove  that  sir  Henry  was  right 
or  Mr.  O'Connell  wrong. 

(No.  3.) 

Having  received  this  from  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  hand,  and  read  it  in 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  presence,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  sav,  that  this  is 
not  the  disavowal  of  the  expressions 
required  by  sir  Henry  Hardinge 
— and  I  do  therefore,  in  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  name,  call  upon  Mr. 
O’Connell  for  that  satisfaction  for 
his  gross  and  in  temperate  language, 
which  is  due  from  one  gentleman 
to  another. 

Mr.  O’Connell  having  heard 
me  read  this  aloud,  then  said, 
“  refused  already,’1’  hut  added,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  “  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  passage  I  marked  as 
disavowed,  (viz.,  a  chance  child 
of  fortune  and  of  war, )  I  dis¬ 
avow  using  the  words  Hireling 
Scribe”  George  D’Aguiler. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Court.— Free¬ 
men  and  Non-Freemen. —  The 
Chamberlain  of  London,  v  Rickers. 
This  action  was  set  down  to  be  tried 
on  a  former  day,  and  when  it  was 
called  on,  Mr.  Bullock,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  objected  to  the 
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Jury  as  incompetent  to  try  the 
issue,  as  a  portion  of  the  penalty 
sought  to  be  recovered  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  and  the  Jury  were  freemen 
of  London,  and  consequently  in¬ 
terested  in  the  decision.  He  cited 
f<  Hesketh  v.  Braddock,”  3rd  Bur¬ 
rows,  1847*  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  trial  was  postponed, 
and  the  Recorder  directed  that  the 
point  should  be  argued.  The  same 
objection, thathasbeen  stated  above, 
was  taken  in  the  year  1792-  A 
case,  “  Richardson  v.  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  London,”  came  on  to  be 
tried  before  sir  J.  W.  Rose,  the 
then  Recorder,  wherein  sir  John 
Silvester,  the  then  Common  Ser¬ 
jeant,  was  counsel  for  the  plain tiff' 
and  Mr.  Marryat  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant  ;  and  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  Mr.  Marryat  objected  to  the 
Serjeant-at-mace  as  the  summon¬ 
ing  officer,  and  also  to  the  Jury, 
but  the  Recorder  overruled  both  ob¬ 
jections,  and  the  plaintiff  obtained 
a  verdict,  which  was  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  disturbed.- — Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock  now  challenged  the  array  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Jury  had  been 
summoned  by  an  officer  who  was  a 
freeman,  and  he  objected  to  the  poll 
because  they  were  all  freemen. — 
The  Recorder  said,  that  if  the  ob¬ 
jection  raised  could  be  deemed 
valid,  it  was  not  likely  that  these 
actions  would  have  continued  to  be 
sustained  under  every  successive 
Recorder  from  the  reign  of  James 
1st  to  the  present  period  ;  and  if 
it  should  now  be  held  that  this 
action  could  not  be  tried,  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
other  action  from  being  brought 
upon  this  act  of  Common  Council, 
as  the  Court  had  no  power  to  award 
a  Jury  of  non-freemen-  Hislordsliip 
therefore  overruled  the  objection. 

26.  Admiralty  Sessions. — 


Mutiny  on  board  the  Inglis 
East  Indiaman.  —  John  Lally, 
Stephen  Rose,  John  Jordan,  George 
Wells,  John  Harrison,  John  Steele, 
Samuel  Cole,  John  Carter,  Morris 
M ‘Cannon,  and  John  Murray,  were 
indicted  for  feloniously  conspiring, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  late  reign,  on  the  high 
seas,  within  forty  leagues  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  being 
mariners  on  board  a  certain  ship 
called  the  Inglis,  the  property  of 
M.  Borrodaile  and  others,  and 
whereof  Joseph  Dud  man  was 
master,  to  resist  the  lawful  com¬ 
mands  of  the  said  Joseph  D adman, 
and  other  officers,  and  overturn 
the  discipline  of  the  said  ship,  and 
insist  upon  his  discharging  a  mari¬ 
ner  in  confinement  in  the  said 
ship,  and  thereby  create  a  mutiny. 
There  were  various  other  counts 
in  the  indictment. 

Captain  Joseph  Dudman. — Wit¬ 
ness  was  commander  of  the  ship 
Inglis,  and  intrusted  to  take  her 
from  London  to  Bengal,  and  from 
thence  to  China.  The  ten  pri¬ 
soners  formed  part  of  his  crew. 
During  the  voyage  he  had  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
conduct.  Some  words  having 
passed  between  the  officers  and 
men,  witness  heard  Lallv  say  some¬ 
thing  which  induced  him  to  rebuke 
them,  when  that  prisoner  said, 
“  Who  can  stand  being  called  a 

d — — d  Irish  son  of  a  - ?” 

Witness  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
or  he  would  get  into  trouble  ;  upon 
which  he  added  to  Iris  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  refused  to  he  silent. 
Witness  commanded  his  grog  to  he 
stopped  until  further  orders,  and, 
his  insolence  continuing,  he  Was 
ordered  to  be  put  in  irons,  when 
lie  threatened  personal  violence, 
and  then  struck  the  boatswain 
thrice  with  his  fist.  After  Lallv 
n  2 
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was  confined,  tlie  other  prisoners 
demanded  his  release,  and  declared 
that  a  court  of  inquiry  should  not 
he  held  upon  him,  and  they  gave 
three  cheers  of  defiance  on  the 
quarter-deck. —  The  witness,  on 
cross-examination,  admitted  that 
he  had  caused  two  men  to  be 
flogged  during  the  outward-bound 
voyage.  They  had  three  dozen, 
which  is  not  a  severe  flogging. 
He  ordered  a  fresh  man  to  take  the 
tails  to  each  dozen,  that  new 
strength  might  he  added.  He  did 
this,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
fatigue  one  man.  Fie  thought  the 
offender  ought  to  have  fresh  pain 
af  the  end  of  each  dozen.  Re¬ 
membered  a  man  was  put  in  irons 
for  pilfering  a  little  water,  under 
a  tropical  sun,  There  was  a  very 
rough  sea  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
on  that  day  a  boy,  named  Howes, 
was  ordered  out  on  the  spanker- 
boom,  and  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned.  The  entry  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  the  log-book  is  under 
the  head  of  f<r  Weather.”  When  the 
ship  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  six  men 
were  ordered  to  be  flogged ;  two  of 
them  received  five  dozen  each  ;  one 
of  them,  four  dozen,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  three  dozen.  Seventeen 
months’  wages,  at  35s.  per  month, 
are  due  individually  to  the  pri¬ 
soners  at  the  bar.  —  The  pri¬ 
soner  Harrison  was  at  the  helm 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  He  did  not  hear  him  say 
anything,  but  understood  he 
used  some  expressions.  Three  men. 
Rose,  Thompson,  and  Berry,  were 
flogged  for  breaking  into  the  house 
of  a  Chinaman,  and  stealing  liquor 
from  it.  No  court  of  inquiry  was 
held  to  ascertain  whether  this 
charge  was  true  or  false.  The 
Chinaman  came  on  board,  and  pick¬ 
ed  out  the  three  men,  one  of  whom 
(Rose)  had  cut  his  whiskers  off 


to  avoid  being  identified.  These 
men  were  flogged  by  the  orders 
of  the  witness.  Fie  did  not  ask 
them  for  a  defence,  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  could  have  of¬ 
fered  none.  The  only  evidence 
against  them  was  the  Chinaman. 
The  witness  admitted  that  the 
entry  in  the  log-book  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  mutiny  was  not  made  till  a 
month  after  it  took  place ;  and 
added,  that  the  reason  why  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  not  entered  at  the 
time  was,  that  the  crew  were  in 
such  a  state  of  mutiny,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  have 
made  the  entry. 

Mr.  James  Mouatt,  mate  on 
board  the  Inglis,  corroborated  the 
evidence  of  captain  Dudman.  The 
witness,  in  his  cross-examination 
said,  that  the  punishment  of  flog¬ 
ging  never  was  inflicted  on  board 
the  Inglis  without  a  court  of  in¬ 
quiry.  He  subsequently  admitted, 
however,  that  three  men  were 
flogged  in  the  Indian  Seas,  without 
any  trial  or  inquiry.  When  men 
were  flogged,  a  fresh  man  was 
employed  to  inflict  every  separate 
dozen  lashes.  He  remembered  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  fainted  from 
a  flogging  he  received.  Water  was 
given  to  him,  and  he  was  not  flogged 
a  second  time.  Captain  Dudman 
wTas  present  when  the  man  fainted 
under  the  flogging.  Was  in  the 
habit  of  using  degrading  and  in¬ 
sulting  expressions  to  the  crew 
during  the  voyage  outwards,  and 
might  have  called  them  b- — s. 
When  he  called  Rally  a  d — d  Irish 
son  of  a  b — ,  there  had  not  been 
a  court  of  inquiry  for  at  least  two 
months  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
that  expression  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  disturbance.  —  Mr.  Herbert, 
chief  officer  of  the  Inglis,  identified 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  as  having 
been  on  board  the  Inglis^  and  taken 
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part  in  the  proceeding's  on  the 
6th  of  June. — William  West  was 
gunner  on  board  the  Inglis,  and 
was  called  on  to  assist  in  putting 
Lally  in  irons.  Lally  struck  the 
boatswain  twice,  and  cut  the  witness 
on  the  cheek.  He  was  very  violent, 
and  swore  he  would  44  do”  for  the 
witness.  From  the  cut  Lally  gave 
him,  his  cheek  bled,  and  some. of 
the  crew  cried  out,  44  B — t  you, 

we  will  cut  your  b - y  head  oft.” 

— Peter  Johnson,  a  Swedish  sea¬ 
man  ,  belonging  to  the  Inglis,  depos¬ 
ed,  that  cutlasses  were  made  out  of 
old  hoops  by  the  prisoners,  and 
were  secreted  in  their  hammocks 
with  some  44  heavers,”  similar  to 
one  produced,  which  the  witness 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  Lally.  —  John  Smith. — I  was 
servant  to  the  chief  mate  on  board 
the  Inglis  on  her  last  voyage.  I 
saw  Lally  on  the  day  after  the 
crew  -had  compelled  the  captain 
to  release  him.  He  came  off  the 
forecastle  with  a  bludgeon  in  his 
hand.  The  captain  was  44  taking 
the  sun  ”  at  the  time  on  the  poop, 
about  half-past  nine  o’clock. 
Lally  came  up  to  him  with  the 
bludgeon,  and  said,  44  I’ll  knock 

this  about  your  b - v  head  be- 

fore  I  stop,”  at  the  same  time 
shaking  the  bludgeon  over  the 
captain’s  head. — Cross-examined. 
— The  men  could  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ship  the  day  Lally 
was  in  custody,  if  they  had  thought 
fit  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them. 

After  severalother  witnesseshad 
been  examined  for  the  prosecution, 
the  following  were  called  for  the 
defence. 

John  Bell. — Was  an  able  sea¬ 
man  on  board  the  Inglis.  He  had 
sailed  in  her  the  previous  voyage, 
when  captain  Dudman  was  mate. 
The  crew  were  treated  very  indiffer¬ 


ently  indeed  the  last  voyage. 
Witness  described  the  mode  of 
flogging :  a  man’s  back  would 
appear  like  a  piece  of  decayed 
meat.  Read,  an  elderly  man, 
was  struck  by  the  fourth  mate,  and 
the  blood  flew  on  a  seaman  named 
Clifton,  who  was  speaking  to  the 
mate.  Both  he  and  Read  were  put 
in  irons,  and  remained  so  fora  fort¬ 
night.  Henrick,  Smith,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  were  put  in  irons.  The  flog¬ 
ging  in  the  ship  was  so  severe  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  it.  At  Hong 
Kong  Bay,  Rose,  Thompson,  and 
Berry  were  flogged.  A  Manda¬ 
rine  Chinaman  came  on  board, 
picked  them  out,  and  they  were 
ordered  into  irons.  Rose  received 
three  dozen,  the  others  two  dozen 
each,  without  any  inquiry.  At 
Whampoa,  Roberts  received  two 
dozen  or  three  dozen  ;  their  wrists 
were  much  hurt  by  hanging  to  the 
spun  yarn.  Remembered  the  6th 
of  June,  when  off  the  Cape. 
Had  had  very  bad  weather  for 
some  days,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  reef  top-sails. 
The  weather  on  the  6th  of  June 
was  so  bad  that  divine  service 
could  not  be  performed.  Heard 
theory  of  44  a  boy  overboard,”  and 
the  witness  went  upon  deck  im¬ 
mediately.  It  was  not  safe  to 
send  a  boy  on  the  spanker-boom. 
Howse,  who  was  lost,  was  a  marine 
boy,  and  it  was  his  first  voyage. 
In  getting  in  the  jolly-boat,  it  was 
stove.  Mr.  Mouatt  ordered  Larry 
to  bring  the  trysail  aft,  and  called 
out  to  him,  44  D — n  your  eyes, 
you  Irish  son  of  a  b — ,  what  are 
you  doing?”  Larry  said,  44  I’m 
no  Irish  son  of  a  b —  ;  there  are 
as  good  Irish  as  English  in  the 
ship.”  In  answer  to  captain  Dud- 
man’s  observation,  that  he  would 
stop  Larry’s  grog,  he  said,  44  You 
may  stop  it  all  the  way  to  London 
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if  you  like/'  Larry  was  then 
ordered  into  irons.  He  said,  if  any 
ofie  attempted  to  iron  him,  he 
would  resist  if  he  could.  The 
captain,  Mouatt,  and  the  gunner, 
put  Larry  into  irons.  Larry  called 
out  “  Murder,"  and  then  the 
crew  ran  upon  deck.  The  pri¬ 
soners  Coles,  Wells,  and  Murray 
were  below.  They  were  undress¬ 
ed  when  they  came  on  deck; 
Harrison  was  at  the  wheel.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dud  man  came  out  with  a 
drawn  sword ;  some  of  them 
asked  him  to  release  the  man ; 
he  said  he  would  not;  one  and 
all  said,  “We’ll  have  no  more 
flogging,  there  has  been  too  much 
of  it.”  Some  one  asked  him  by 
what  law  he  punished,  and  he 
said,  “  D — n  all  law,  I  have  a 
law  of  my  own/’  The  men  said 
they  would  wait  ten  minutes,  and 
went  below.  In  ten  minutes  after, 
the  captain  sent  down  for  them, 
and  said  they  might  have  the 
man  for  that  night;  he  would 
hold  an  inquiry  in  the  morning 
on  him  ;  and  if  he  deserved  it,  he 
should  be  punished.  The  hands, 
next  morning,  were  not  turned  up 
until  three  bells,  which  was  very 
late,  to  shake  two  reefs  out  of  the 
topsails.  The  men  went  on  with 
their  duty  as  usual.  While  shak- 
ing  out  the  topsails,  the  word  was 
passed  for  Larry,  who  went  down 
from  the  topsail-yard,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  the  forecastle.  Mr. 
Mouatt  went  forward,  and  told 
him  to  go  aft,  but  he  would  not, 
and  nothing  more  occurred  except 
that  captain  Dud  man  said,  he  was 
sorry  for  what  had  happened,  but 
he  would  behave  better  to  them 
for  the  future.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened  further  until  the  Inglis  got  to 
St.  Helena,  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  days.  The  captain  gave  a 
double  allowance  of  grog  on  the 
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arrival  of  the  ship  at  St.  Helena. 
The  captain  went  on  board  some 
of  the  other  ships.  The  soldiers 
came  on  board  the  next  morning. 
The  crew  were  then  at  their  duty, 
and  had  done  it  from  the  6th  of 
June. — William  Dobson,  a  caulk¬ 
er’s  mate  on  board  the  Inglis, 
deposed  to  seeing  Evans  punished, 
and  Read  and  Clifton  put  in 
irons.  Two  of  the  seamen  were 
flogged  in  Saugur  Roads  for 
drinking  out  of  the  bunghole 
of  the  water-butt.  The  ship  was 
near  the  land,  but  the  crew  wrere 
stinted  to  two  pints  of  water  a 
day,  under  a  burning  sun. 

The  Jury  returned  the  following 
verdict  : — “  We  find  Harrison 
and  Murray  not.  guilty  on  all  the 
counts:  the  others  not  guilty  on 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
counts,  but  guilty  of  the  fifth 
and  following  counts,  namely,  of 
riotously  assembling  and  assault¬ 
ing  the  captain."  The  sentence 
was,  “  That  each  of  them  should 
be  confined  in  his  majesty’s  gaol 
of  Newgate  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  and  pay  a  fine  of  one 
shilling,  and  be  farther  imprisoned 
until  the  fine  was  paid.” 

27.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
—Kells all  v.  Mackworth. — This 
was  an  action  brought  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer  at  Rochdale,  against  the 
defendant,  who  is  the  son  of  sir 
Digby  Mackworth,  the  banker, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  200/.,  the 
amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
drawn  by  a  person  named  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  accepted  by  the  de¬ 
fendant.  A  prim  a  facie  case 
having  been  proved  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde, 
in  opening  the  defendant’s  case, 
stated  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  action  arose,  to  be  these  : 
"—The  defendant,  a  young  gentle- 
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man  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
having  incurred  some  expenses  at 
college,  with  which  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  acquaint  his  father,  was 
induced  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  to  apply  to  a 
person  in  Manchester-square  for 
the  loan  of  300/.  This  person 
undertook  to  raise  the  money,  and, 
after  obtaining  51.  for  his  expenses, 
and  inducing  Mr.  Mack  worth  to 
sign  some  papers,  which  were  to  be 
his  authority,  he  said,  for  raising 
the  money,  he  promised  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  Mr.  Marshall,  who 
had  a  shop  in  the  Poultry,  as  the 
person  from  whom  he  was  to 
receive  the  money.  After  various 
appointments  made  and  broken, 
the  defendant  at  length  saw  Mar¬ 
shall,  who  told  him  that  the  person, 
for  whom  he  had  signed  the  papers, 
had  filled  them  up  as  bills  of 
exchange;  but  he  (Marshall) 
would  destroy  them,  and  let  him 
have  the  300/.  upon  signing  other 
papers  as  an  authority  for  raising 
the  loan.  This  was  accordingly 
done;  and  it  afterwards  turned 
out  that  this  second  batch  of 
papers,  which  were  blank  accept¬ 
ances,  were  filled  up  for  various 
sums,  amounting  altogether  to 
5,800/.,  and  Were  now  outstanding 
with  this  young  gentleman’s  name 
upon  them.  The  circumstance 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  defendant’s  friends,  a  bill  was 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
against  the  several  holders  of 
these  acceptances,  to  compel  them 
to  disclose  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  thev  had  come  to  their 

t/ 

hands  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the 
present  plaintiff  had  put  in  an 
answer,  setting  forth  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  had  led  to  his  becom¬ 
ing  possessed  of  the  acceptance  in 
question.  That  answer  was  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  relied  on 
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by  the  defendant.  It  stated,  that 
Marshall,  who  was  mostrespectably 
connected  in  Yorkshire,  had  been 
recommended  to  him  (Kelsall),  by 
a  relation  of  his  (Marshall’s),  where¬ 
by  he  had  been  induced  to  employ 
him  to  sell  goods  for  him  on  commis¬ 
sion  ;  but  having  applied  some  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  his 
own  use,  he  became  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff  to  the  amount  of  145/., 
for  which  lie  sent  him  his  own  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  became  due  at  the 
end  of  September,  1829,  and  was 
dishonoured;  upon  which  the 
plaintiff  wrote  to  a  friend  in  town, 
requesting  his  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  upon  the  subject,  and  was 
by  him  informed,  that  Marshall’s 
character  was  not  of  the  sort  which 
it  had  been  represented  to  be 
by  the  person  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  plaintiff1.  After 
some  farther  correspondence,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  plaintiff 
threatened  Marshall  with  legal 
proceedings,  the  latter  transmitted 
to  him  the  bill  in  question,  stating 
that  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Mack- 
worth,  son  of  the  banker  of  that 
name,  who  had  accepted  it  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  oblige  him  (Marshall). 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  instructed  his  friend  in  town  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  who  Mr.  Mack- 
worth  was,  and  received  an  answer 
from  his  friend,  saying  that  he  had 
heard  that  he  was  a  son  of  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Praed,  the  banker,  but 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  fact,  as  delicacy  bad  not 
permitted  him  to  inquire  at  Praed’s 
banking-house.  The  plaintiff  con¬ 
tinued  to  press  Marshall  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt,  and  in  the 
meantime  kept  the  defendant’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  way  of  a  security.  He 
was  enabled,  however,  to  ex¬ 
tract  altogether  70/.  from  Marshall, 
whose  house  was  soon  afterwards 
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shut  up,  and  he  therefore  now 
brought  this  action  against  the  de- 

O  O 

fendant  upon  the  bill  in  question. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
contended  by  the  defendant’s  coun¬ 
sel,  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  re¬ 
cover,  because,  from  what  he  had 
learned  of  Marshall’s  character,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  had 
come  into  his  possession,  he  was 
bound  to  have  made  further  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  transaction  before 
he  resolved  to  make  any  use  of  the 
bill  ;  and  secondly,  because,  not 
having  given  any  credit  to  Mar¬ 
shall,  either  in  money  or  goods, 
on  the  faith  of  the  bill,  nor  even 
forborne  to  press  for  payment  of 
his  debt,  he  was  a  holder  without 
consideration,  and  therefore  could 
not  enforce  payment  of  a  security 
that  had  been  obtained  from  the 
defendant  by  fraud,  although  the 
plaintiff  had  been  no  party  to  that 
fraud.  In  reply,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Merewether  contended,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  used  all  reasonable 
diligence  in  causing  inquiry  to  be 
made  respecting  the  acceptance  in 
question;  and  that  he  had  given 
consideration  for  it,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  forborne  to  sue  his  credi¬ 
tor,  Marshall,  for  his  debt,  which, 
but  for  the  security  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  he  held  in  his  bill,  he 
would  have  done,  and  contented 
himself  on  that  account  with 
importuning  for  payment  without 
proceeding  to  legal  measures.  In 
summing  up  the  case  to  the  Jury, 
the  learned  Judge  left  it  to  them 
to  say  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
used  that  due  and  reasonable 
diligence  in  his  inquiries,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  this  bill  had  come 
into  his  possession,  he  was  bound 
to  have  used;  because,  if  not,  lie 
could  not  recover;  and  secondly, 
whether  he  had  forborne  to  press 


his  creditor  for  payment,  or  given 
any  other  consideration  for  the 
bill ;  because,  if  not,  then  also  he 
was  not  entitled  to  recover.  The 
Jury,  having  retired  for  some 
time,  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Information  for  Masters 
of  Vessels  Bound  to  the 
Weser  and  Elbe. — Oldenburg 
Consulate ,  48,  Fenchurch- street, 
Oct.  28. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 
that,  to  begin  from  the  1st  of 
November  of  the  present  year, 
1830,  the  old  coal-fire  beacon  on 
the  island  of  Wangeroog  will  be 
replaced  by  a  lamp-light  on  the 
newly-erected  lighthouse.  This 
lighthouse  stands,  according  to 
the  latest  surveys,  in  53°  47'  30" 
northern  latitude,  and  25°  31'  30" 
longitude  east  of  Ferro  ;  or  7°  21' 
55"  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  ; 
is  built  of  bricks,  in  form  of  a 
column,  and  supports  a  lantern,  in 
which,  sixty-seven  Hamburgh  feet 
above  common  high-water-mark, 
an  intermitting  lamp-light  is  burn¬ 
ing,  which  alternately  is  visible  and 
invisible  for  the  space  of  one  minute, 
distinguishing  itself  thereby  from 
the  neighbouringlightsat  Borkum, 
Heligoland,  Neuwerlc,  and  Cux- 
haven.  On  board  ship,  supposing 
the  eye  to  be  nine  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  this  light  is  seen 
at  the  distance  of  three  German 
miles,  and  becomes  consequently 
visible  westward  before  the  East 
Friesland  island  of  Langeroog; 
northward,  midway  between  Heli¬ 
goland  and  Wangeroog;  east¬ 
ward,  near  the  light-vessel  be¬ 
fore  the  Weser,  where  the  light 
of  Neuwerk  likewise  begins  to 
appear ;  and  southward,  on  the 
whole  of  the  fiats  below  Wan¬ 
geroog.  From  the  high  tower  with 
three  points,  which  is  situatedon  the 
western  part  of  the  island  of  Wan- 
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geroog,  and  discernible  as  a  day 
signal,  at  a  considerable  distance 
at  sea,  the  new  lighthouse  stands 
east  J  north,  or  north  88.  east,  by 
compass,  not  showing  the  devi- 
ation — distance  1,750  feet.  Until 
the  1st  of  November,  the  present 
coal-fire  will  be  continued,  when 
the  old  beacon  will  be  taken 
down. 

H.  F.  Tiauks, 
Consul  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg. 


NOVEMBER. 

7.  The  Royal  Visit  to  the 
City  Postponed. — The  King 
and  Queen  had  announced  their 
intention  of  honouring  the  City  of 
London  with  their  company  at 
the  dinner  usually  given  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  Tuesday,  the  9th 
of  November.  On  the  7th  of 
November  the  Lord  Mayor  elect 
addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

“  My  Lord  Duke, — From  the 
situation  of  Lord  Mayor,  to  which 
1  have  been  elected,  numberless 
communications  are  made  to  me, 
both  personally  and  by  letter,  in 
reference  to  the  9th,  and  it 
is  on  that  account  that  1  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  your 
Grace. — Although  the  feelings  of 
the  respectable  citizens  oi  London 
are  decidedly  loyal,  yet  it  cannot 
but  be  known  there  are,  both  in 
London  as  well  as  the  country,  a  set 
of  desperate  and  abandoned  cha¬ 
racters  who  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  circumstance 
to  create  tumult  and  confusion. 
While  all  of  any  respectability  in 
the  city  are  vieing  with  each 
other  to  testify  their  loyalty  on 
the  occasion,  from  what  I  learn, 
it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the 


desperate  characters  above  alluded 
to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  attack  on  your  Grace’s  per¬ 
son  on  your  approach  to  the  hall. 
Every  exertion  on  my  part  shall 
be  used  to  make  the  best  possible 
arrangement  in  the  city;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  feel,  that  should 
any  violent  attack  be  made  in  one 
quarter,  any  civil  force  alone 
might  not  be  sufficiently  effectual, 
and  I  should  not  be  doing  my 
duty,  after  what  I  have  heard,  did  I 
not  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  your  Grace  the  propriety  of 
coming  strongly  and  sufficiently 
guarded.  I  probably  may  be 
considered  giving  you  needless 
trouble,  but  the  respect  which 
I,  as  well  as  every  person  who 
really  wishes  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  must  have  for  your  Grace, 
and  the  gratitude  we  owe  you, 
has  induced  me  to  adopt  this 
course. — I  have,  &c., 

( Signed )  “John  Key, 

“  Lord  Mayor  elect.” 

Other  communications  to  a 
similar  effect  were  made  to  the 
Ministers  ;  and  at  nine  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  7th, 
the  following  letter  was  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  from  sir 
Robert  Peel,  bart. 

“  Whitehall ,  Nov.  7,  1830. 

“  My  Lord,  —  I  am  com¬ 
manded  by  the  King  to  inform 
your  Lordship,  that  his  Majesty’s 
confidential  servants  have  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  advise  the  King 
to  postpone  the  visit  which  their 
Majesties  intended  to  pay  to  the 
City  of  London  on  Tuesday  next. 
From  information  which  has  been 
recently  received,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  devoted  loyalty  and 
affection  borne  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  taken  of  an 
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occasion  which  must  necessarily 
assemble  a  vast  number  of  per¬ 
sons  by  night,  to  create  tumult 
and  confusion,  and  thereby  to  en¬ 
danger  the  properties  and  the 
lives  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  a  deep 
and  lasting  concern  to  their 
Majesties  were  any  calamity  to 
occur  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  the  City  of  London,  and 
their  Majesties  have  therefore 
resolved,  though  not  without  the 
greatest  reluctance  and  regret,  to 
forego,  for  the  present,  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  that  visit  would 
have  afforded  to  their  Majesties. 
‘‘I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  obedienj  servant, 

“  Robert  Peel. 
u  The  Right  Hon .  the  Lord 
Mayor.” 

A  deputation  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  superintend  the 
entertainment,  waited  upon  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  three  times 
on  Sunday;  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  in  these  communica¬ 
tions  said,  that  there  was  but  one  of 
two  courses  to  be  adopted — the 
postponement  of  the  visit,  or  the 
alternative  of  bringing  a  large 
body  of  the  military  into  the  city. 

The  effect  of  sir  Robert  Peeks 
letter  upon  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  was  beyond  description. 
Men  hastened  to  purchase  arms, 
and  to  secure  the  fastenings  of 
their  houses,  as  if  the  banner  of  re¬ 
bellion  had  been  actually  displayed 
in  the  streets.  On  Monday,  Consols 
fell  three  per  cent  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half;  the  public 
thoroughfares  were  choked  with 
busy  crowds  anxiously  in¬ 
quiring  the  extent,  the  shape,  the 
locality,  of  the  threatened  danger, 
which  seemed  more  terrible  from 
its  mysterious  uncertainty.  The 
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wildest  reports  were,  as  usual,  cir¬ 
culated  to  agitate  the  public  mind. 
Ail  that  folly  could  generate  with 
fear,  was  sent  abroad  to  alarm 
and  confound  the  public. 

On  Monday,  the  Lord  Mayor 
officially  declared  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  his  own  procession,  and 
the  usual  civic  entertainment. 
This  considerably  increased  the 
excitement.  The  prevailing  ru¬ 
mour  was,  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  procession  should,  on  its 
way  to  Guildhall,  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  but 
that,  in  the  evening,  the  passage  of 
Temple-bar,  and  the  bridges, 
should  have  been  barricaded,  the 
gas-pipes  cut  off,  and  under  the 
cloud  of  darkness,  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  plunder  of  the  city  take  place. 

At  half-past  two  a  number  of 
Common  Councilmen  drew  up  a 
requisition  to  the  locum  tenens 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

“  We  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
request  your  Lordship  will  imme¬ 
diately  convene  a  Court  of  Common 
Council,  to  be  held  this  day  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  commu¬ 
nication  from  sir  Robert  Peel, 
bart.,  relative  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  his  Majesty’s  visit  to  the 
city,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
thereon  as  may  be  considered 
advisable.” 

The  deputation  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  admitted  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  when,  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  some  observations  were 
made  by  the  Aldermen  upon 
the  requisition.  Alderman  Fare- 
brother  thought  that  a  Court  of 
Common  Council  could  not  be 
properly  convened  without  the 
usual  form  of  summoning  the 
members;  but  Aldermen  Thomp¬ 
son,  Lucas,  and  others,  contended 
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that  the  emergency  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  justified  the  departure 
from  the  usual  practice.  Sir 
C.  S.  Hunter,  the  locum  tenens, 
then  assented  to  the  proposition.  A 
Court  was  instantly  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  at  which  sir 
C.  S.  Hunter  presided.  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  letter  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Ledger  begged  to 
know  whether  that  letter  con¬ 
tained  the  whole  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  Lordship  was  able 
to  lay  before  the  Court?— The 
Lord  Mayor  elect  said,  that  he 
rose  under  feelings  of  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  nature.  Nobody  more  deeply 
lamented  the  unfortunate  event 
than  he  did,  particularly  as  it 
was  supposed  that  his  conduct  had 
led  to  that  result.  But  the  Court 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
judging  to  what  extent  he  was 
blameable,  by  hearing  the  com¬ 
munication  which  he  had  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  had  received  letters  from 
various  quarters  lately  on  the 
subject  of  his  Majesty’s  expected 
visit.  Some  of  them  stated,  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  received 
with  the  most  ardent  expressions 
of  loy  alty — but  that  it  would  be  far 
otherwise  with  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Upon  the  merits  of  the 
question,  as  to  the  contrasted 
treatment,  he  should  not  enter. 
He  had  received  other  communi¬ 
cations,  stating  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  a  set  of  desperate  and 
abandoned  characters  to  attack 
the  duke ;  and  upon  such  a 
foundation  was  his  communication 
to  his  Grace  built.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously,  in  a  communication  with 
sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  subject, 
heard  tire  secretary  say,  “  What 
are  we  to  do  with  the  duke  of 
Wellington?  ” 

Mr.  Figgins — Was  that  com¬ 


munication  made  to  the  duke  with 
or  without  the  advice  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  or  the  committee. 

The  Lord  Mayor  elect  said, 
the  communication  had  been  sent 
to  his  Grace  in  a  moment  without 
consideration,  and  he  should 
never  cease  to  regret  that  he  had 
acted  so  erroneously. — Mr.Tickner 
said,  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  letter  produced  was  not  the 
only  letter  written  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  subject. — Mr. 
Pearson  admitted,  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  duke  on 
tire  subject.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  himself  bound 
not  to  state  the  contents  until  he 
should  receive  his  Grace’s  per¬ 
mission,  for  which  he  had  sent 
when  he  understood  a  Court  was 
to  be  made.  He  then  read  the 
postscript  of  the  letter,  which 
stated,  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
answer  from  the  duke,  the  com¬ 
munication  should  be  kept  a 
secret.  —  A  question  was  asked 
whether  the  communications  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  subject  of  the 
danger  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  were 
anonymous  or  not  ? — The  Lord 
Mayor  elect  said,  that  one  of  the 
communications  he  received  was 
anonymous,  and  signed  “  A 
Citi  zen.”  One  of  the  verbal  com¬ 
munications  was  from  a  Mr. 
Christie,  of  Gray’s  Inn-lane. — 
Mr.  Thornhill  wished  to  hear 
Mr.  Pearson  justify  the  course  he 
had  adopted.— Mr.  Pearson  said, 
he  was  justified  by  the  deep  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  the  unemployed 
labouring  classes — by  the  declara¬ 
tions  made  by  his  Grace  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  calculated  as  they  were  to 
dissatisfy  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
munity — by  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — by  the  known  fact,  that 
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assemblages  of  the  people  were 
constantly  taking  place,  where 
the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  the 
constituted  authorities  was  incul¬ 
cated-— where  the  day  of  resist¬ 
ance  was  appointed  for  the  9th. — 
Mr.  Wood  wholly  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  as  did  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill. — Mr.  Ledger  then  moved  a 
resolution,  stating  the  unabated 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  London 
to  his  Majesty,  and  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect. — Mr.  Routh  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
declaratory  resolution,  expressive 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens, 
and  their  regret  that  circum¬ 
stances  should  have  occurred  to 
deprive  the  citizens  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  visit.  —  The 
amendment  was,  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  agreed  to,  and  the  Court 
adjourned. 

9.  Court  of  Aldermen. — 
On  Tuesday  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  was  convened  to  investigate 
the  grounds  upon  which  the 
representations  proceeded,  which 
were  said  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  royal  visit.  The 
Lord  Mayor  having  taken  the 
chair,  Alderman  Waithman  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  know  whether 
the  Lord  Mayor  had  had  any 
foundation  whatever  for  the  letter 
which  he  had  addressed  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  beyond  common 
rumour,  and  anonymous  repre¬ 
sentations,  and  whether  any 
documents  existed,  or  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  by  government, 
respecting  those  representations. — • 
The  Lord  Mayor  said,  he  had 
received  no  other  information  than 
that  which  had  already  appeared 
before  the  public;  and  declared,  that 
it  was  a  great  source  of  regret  to 


him  that  so  unfortunate  an  event 
had  occurred  as  that  which  the 
citizens  of  London  were  deploring. 

Alderman  Waithman  said, 
the  Lord  Mayor  had  very  candid¬ 
ly  acknowledged  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  on.  the  occasion. 
It,  however,  was  necessary  for 
that  Court  to  know  what  com¬ 
munication  had  passed  between 
sir  Claudius  Stephen  blunter  and 
the  government  on  the  subject. 
He  was  desirous  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  baronet  had  made  any 
representation  to  government,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  belief  that  the  city 
police  was  inadequate  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace  on  the  day 
of  the  visit? — -Sir  C.  S.  Hunter 
said,  he  most  assuredly  had  said 
no  such  thing.-— Aid.  Waithman 
asked  whetherthe  hon.  baronethad 
represented  himself  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  deputed  by  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  to  make  whatever  com¬ 
munications  he  had  thought 
proper  to  make?  —  Sir  C.  S. 
Hunter  said,  he  had  not ;  and 
made  a  speech,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  quite  unintelligible. 
The  Court  did  not  come  to  any 
resolution  on  the  subject. 

Sir  C.  S.  Hunter  afterwards 
published  a  statement,  in  the  form 
of  observations  upon  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  of  having 
advised  ministers  to  send  troops 
into  the  city,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  substance  :  — 

“  Artillery  Ground,  London , 
Saturday,  Nov.  14. 

“  As  the  newspapers  have  been 
pleased  to  make  statements,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  what  passed  in  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  on  Monday 
last,  where  every  member  is  sworn 
to  secrecy,  and  their  proceedings 
never  appear  with  authority,  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  resolutions  of  the 
Court,  it  is  clear  that  the  state- 
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merits  they  have  made,  are  the 
production  of  some  one  who  is 
not  authorised  to  give  them.  I 
must  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 
to  say — and  I  speak  it  with  kind¬ 
ness — that  what  have  been  stated 
as  my  representations,  and  the 
speeches  of  others,  are  not  exactly 
delivered ;  but  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  them,  for  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  might  give  colour  to 
fanciful  representations.  The 
resolution  of  the  Court,  as  re¬ 
garded  the  perfection  of  the  force 
provided  for  the  peace,  on  the 
memorable  Tuesday  last,  is  cor¬ 
rect.  And  now  let  me  have  the 
honour  to  mention  what  the  civic 
force  was,  to  keep  the  peace 
against  the  threatened  tumult, 
that  was  so  ably  exposed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Monday  last 
past,  of  which  I  was  fully  ac¬ 
quainted,  in  consequence  of  my 
holding,  from  the  5th  of  this 
month,  the  full  power  of 
mayoralty.  The  force  provided 
bv  the  Police  Committee,  and 
known  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
is  as  follows  : — - 


Ward  constables . 

400 

Fellowship  porters . 

250 

Firemen . 

150 

Corn  porters  . 

100 

Extra  men  to  be  hired  tor 

the  day  . 

130 

City  police,  or  own  men .... 

54 

- 1084 

To  this  were  added  trades- 

men  with  emblems  of 

trade,  &c . 

300 

And  some  gentlemen  oalled 

r  i  _  rrt ..  . .  _ . 

1 

Lumber  Troopers  .  150 


-  450 

To  which  add  that  most  res¬ 
pectable  body  of  Volunteers 
the  Artillery  Company  ..  150 
Another  equally  respectable 
body  of  East  India  Volun¬ 


teers,  sav . . .  600 

-  750 

Total,  if  all  came .  2,284 


Now,  bear  with  me  a  little,  while 
I  comment  on  the  efficiency  of 
this  force.  I  will  begin  by  taking 
the  latter  part  of  it,  for  there  lie 
the  most  useful.  The  Artillery 
Company,  I  was  informed  by  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  was  to 
be  a  guard  of  honour  to  his 
Majesty,  and  were  to  be  posted 
at  Guildhall;  the  East -India 
Volunteers  were  to  line  King- 
street,  Cheapside.  I  considered 
that  district  perfectly  safe,  and 
that  honour  would  result  from  all 
their  proceedings.  Now  for  the 
other  force  :  ward  constables  are 
gentlemen  compelled  to  serve  in 
person,  or  by  substitute  for  one 
vear,  and  are  most  useful  on  all 
common  occurrences.  The  fellow¬ 
ship-porters,  corn-porters,  and 
extra  men,  were  hired  for  the  day, 
not  drilled  to  any  particular  ser¬ 
vice,  and  would  do  their  best,  I 
am  sure.  The  firemen  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  if  they  could  attend  ;  but 
we  were  not  to  depend  on  them, 
for  they  might  be  occupied  in  case 
of  fire,  and  there  were  several  fires 
on  Monday  night :  at  least  I 
know  of  two,  one  of  which  was  at 
a  house  of  my  own.  The  300 
tradesmen  were  to  have  no  pay  ; 
and  I  think  they  would  have  had 
enough  to  do  in  protecting  their 
own  body  with  emblems  of  their 
trade,  but  they  most  willingly 
offered  their  best  services.  The 
Lumber  Troop  are  a  respectable 
smoking  club,  well  known  to  every 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament 
for  London,  and  most  famed  for 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  they  con¬ 
sume,  and  the  porter  they  drink, 
which,  I  believe,  from  my  own  ob¬ 
servation,  made  nineteen  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  is  the  only  liquor  allowed  ; 
they  were  to  have  had  no  pay,  and 
I  am  sure  they  would  have  done 
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their  best.  The  fifty -four,  called 
City  Police,  were  the  only 
fighting  well-drilled  men  that  we 
had,  save  the  volunteers.  Now, 

I  would  ask,  whether  this  was  a 
force  that  would  insure  the  perfect 
peace  of  the  city,  where  so  much 
disturbance  was  threatened  on 
that  day,  and  where  far  more 
than  150,000  could  be  brought 
together  within  the  line  of  pro¬ 
cession  to  behold  our  beloved  King 
and  Queen,  and  all  the  royal 
family,  pass  on  their  way  to  do 
us  honour.  That  disturbances 
were  organized,  is  proved  by  the 
desperate  gangs  of  men  that  ap¬ 
peared  at  different  places  with  tri¬ 
coloured  flags  (the  very  emblem  of 
revolution),  followed  by  thousands, 
on  Tuesday  night ;  and  you  find, 
likewise,  that  some  were  taken 
with  desperate  weapons,  even  to 
fire-arms  and  ammunition.  1  will 
not  comment  upon  the  result. 
Was  I  wrong,  then,  in  saying  that 
the  government  would  do  well  in 
having  the  streets  of  London  kept 
clear  by  the  king’s  household 
troops,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  his  Majesty  proceeds  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  to  pre¬ 
vent  mischief,  a  body  of  reserve 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight ,  to 
come  in  aid,  if  necessary.  The 
detail  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
I  did  say  *  earnest  watch  should 
be  kept  over  the  duke  of  Weling- 
ton  ;  his  life  was  a  public  property, 
and  dear  to  every  honest  English¬ 
man,  and  highly  valv.ed  by  the 
whole  civilized  world.’  i  will  only 
add,  that  on  every  occasion  of  his 
Majesty’s  coming  in  state  into  the 
city,  in  my  memory,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  double  files  of  troops 
lined  the  whole  way.  In  vested,  as 
I  was,  with  the  full  power  of 
mayoralty,  I  could  act  no  otherwise, 
“  Claud.  Steph.  Hunter.’' 


St  ATE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. - 

Both  on  Monday  and  on  Tuesday 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were 
unusually  crowded,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  excitement 
prevailed  ;  but  no  disorders  of  any 
importance  took  place.  On  Mon¬ 
day  night  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Rotunda,  in  Blackfriars-road, 
at  which  Mr.  Hunt  presided  as 
chairman.  It  did  not  terminate 
till  ,  half-past  eleven  o’clock, 
when  Hunt  retired.  The  in¬ 
stant  he  left  the  meeting,  an 
individual  exposed  a  tri-coloured 
flag,  with44  Reform”  painted  upon 
it;  and  a  cry  of  44  Now  for  the 
West  End”  was  instantly  raised. 
This  seemed  to  act  as  a  signal 
evidently  preconcerted,  as  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  the  meeting, 
one  and  all,  assented,  and  sallied 
forth  in  a  body,  the  individual 
unfurling  the  tri-coloured  flag. 
They  then  proceeded  over  the 
bridge,  in  numbers  amounting  to 
about  1,000,  shouting,  as  they 
passed  along,  44  Reform,”  44  Down 
with  the  Police,”  “  No  Peel,” 
u  No  Wellington.”  In  their  route 
they  were  joined  by  others,  and 
in  this  manner  they  proceeded 
through  Fleet- street  and  the 
Strand.  The  Adelphi  theatre 
was  closing,  and  the  audience 
were  about  to  leave,  when,  the 
shouts  of  the  mob  being  heard, 
the  doors  were  instantly  closed, 
and  the  audience  were  kept  in  the 
house  till  they  had  passed.  As 
they  proceeded,  they  were  joined 
by  a  considerable  number  of  no¬ 
toriously  bad  characters,  who  were 
very  loud  in  their  exclamations 
against  the  police.  The  mob  first 
proceeded  into  Downing-street, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  line  immediately  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  earl  Bathurst.  A 
gentleman  in  the  house,  upon 
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hearing  the  tumult,  presented 
himself  at  the  balcony,  armed 
with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  mob,  warned  them 
against  committing  any  illegal 
act,  declaring  that  he  would  fire 
upon  the  first  man  that  attempted 
to  enter  the  house.  Yells  and 
groans  followed  this  declaration, 
and  a  cry  of  “  Go  it !  go  it !”  was 
raised  by  the  mob.  Another  gen¬ 
tleman  at  this  moment  came  out 
on  the  balcony,  and  took  the  pis¬ 
tols  out  of  his  hands,  upon  which 
the  mob  gave  loud  cheers.  A 
strong  body  of  the  new  police 
arrived  from  Scotland-yard,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  line  at 
the  end  of  King-street,  to  prevent 
the  mob  from  going  to  the  blouse 
of  Commons,  where  they  intended 
to  proceed.  A  general  fight  now 
ensued,  in  which  the  new  police 
were  assisted  by  several  respect¬ 
able-looking  men,  who  used  every 
endeavour  to  put  the  mob  to  the 
rout.  In  the  skirmish  many 
received  broken  heads,  and  the 
flag  was  captured.  Inspector 
Lincoln,  of  the  E  division,  arrived 
with  a  body  of  seventy  men,  and 
an  equal  number  of  the  B  division 
also  came  up,  when  the  mob,  upon 
seeing  the  reinforcement,  took 
to  flight  in  all  directions,  and 
the  most  perfect  quietude  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Three  of  the  most 
desperate  of  the  rioters  were  ar¬ 
rested,  and  carried  to  the  watch- 
house  in  the  Almonry,  West¬ 
minster.  A  reinforcement  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  Blue,  were 
mounted  in  the  yard  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Prickett,  and  remained  there 
during  the  night,  and  extra 
policemen  paraded  the  streets  in 
bodies. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 


of  Tuesday,  the  new  police  were 
called  out  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and,  by  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  a  double  row  flanked 
the  edges  of  either  pavements  on 
the  Westminster  side  of  Temple- 
bar,  for  a  considerable  distance. 
This  precaution  was  not  taken 
without  occasion,  for  before  this 
period  a  dense  mob  had  collected 
within  Temple-bar,  in  order  to  see 
the  preparations  there  made  for  an 
illumination.  It  was  at  last  found 
necessary,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  to  employ  workmen  in 
removing  the  temporary  gas -pipes 
by  which  the  lighting-up  was  in¬ 
tended  to  have  been  effected,  lest 
any  of  the  mob  should  clamber 
the  bar,  and  communicate  light 
to  the  various  gas  orifices.  As 
soon  as  the  workmen  arrived  for 
this  purpose,  a  body  of  vagabonds 
ran  through  the  avenues  into 
Westminster,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  alarm  by  cries  of  “  Fire! 
fire  !”  A  large  body  of  the  police 
was  drawn  up,  about  six  o’clock, 
in  the  open  space  leading  to 
Waterloo-bridge,  and  similar  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  in  other  parts 
of  Westminster.  About  half-past 
five  the  refuse  of  the  mob,  which 
at  an  early  hour  had  assembled 
in  the  City,  proceeded  along  the 
Strand,  in  a  body  of  between  300 
and  400,  consisting  principally  of 
boys  of  the  lowest  description, 
vociferating  “  No  Peel  —  down 
with  the  raw  lobsters  i”  and  other 
expressions  of  a  similar  tendency. 
On  arriving  at  Catherine-street, 
they  rushed  up  it,  beaded  by  a 
youth  about  sixteen,  who  cheered 
on  the  throng,  with  “  This  way, 
my  lads — we’ll  give  it  them.”  A 
temporary  halt  was  made  at  the 
corner  of  York-street :  the  mob 
then  proceeded  down  York-street, 
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through  Maiden-lane,  Chandos- 
street,  Heraming’s-rovv,  to  the 
rear  of  the  Menagerie,  at  Charing- 
cross  ;  the  whole  of  them  yelling, 
shouting,  groaning,  and  breaking 
windows  in  their  progress.  A 
strong  body  of  police  of  the  E 
division  now  rushed  upon  them, 
and  dealt  out  severe  blows  with 
their  staves  on  the  heads  and  arms 
of  the  mob.  The  captain  of  the 
gang  was  the  first  to  retreat ;  and 
the  rioters  were  completely  dis¬ 
persed.  At  seven  o’clock,  the  end 
of  Fleet- street,  by  Temple-bar, 
was  nearly  impassable,  and  the 
mob,  who  extended  beyond  the 
pathways,  so  as  to  leave  barely 
room  for  a  coach  to  pass,  de¬ 
manded  from  each  passenger  or 
coachman,  as  a  passport,  that  he 
should  pull  off  his  hat  and  shout 
“  Huzza.” 

The  City  side  of  Temple-bar 
was  in  a  very  tumultuary  state. 
Stones  were  repeatedly  thrown 
thence  upon  the  police  stationed 
on  the  Westminster  side.  At¬ 
tempts  were  also  made  to  close 
the  gates,  and  several  rushes  upon 
the  police  were  made  from  within. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Marshal,  insisted 
on  having  the  control  of  the  gate, 
as  belonging  to  the  City,  and 
caused  it  to  be  instantly  opened, 
which  produced  loud  cheering 
among  the  mob,  and  the  cry  of 
“  The  City  police  for  ever  !” 
They  soon,  however,  lost  their 
popularity,  by  opposing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  mob  through  the  gate; 
and  Mr.  Brown  received  a  severe 
wound  upon  the  head,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  disarm  the  rioters.  The 
other  City  officers  were  also 
roughly  handled.  The  mob  forced 
their  way,  but  returned  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  went  quietly  through 
the  City.  The  police  were  after¬ 


wards  withdrawn  to  a  passage 
leading  out  of  Pickett-place  into 
Newcastle-court ;  and  conflicts 
took  place  between  them  and  the 
mob,  in  which  many  on  both  sides 
received  serious  injuries.  The 
mob,  who  appeared  afraid  to  ven¬ 
ture  outside  the  gates  of  Temple- 
bar,  amused  themselves  by  throw¬ 
ing  stones  and  large  pieces  of 
wood  among  the  police  in  Pickett- 
place  ;  they  obtained  these  mis¬ 
siles  from  the  new  Law  In¬ 
stitution  in  Chancery-lane,  the 
scaffolding  at  which  was  broken 
down  and  carried  off',  amidst 
loud  cheers.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  another  mob  of  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500  persons,  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  Piccadilly ;  and,  in 
a  smart  trot,  made  their  way  to 
Apsley  House,  the  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  halloo¬ 
ing,  and  bestowing  the  usual 
expressions  of  disapprobation 
on  the  duke,  Mr.  Peel,  and 
the  police.  On  their  reaching 
the  end  of  Piccadilly,  they  were 
met  by  a  strong  force  of  the  D 
division  of  police,  who  succeeded 
in  dispersing  them  in  different 
directions,  without  any  serious 
accident  to  either  party.  At 
eleven  o’clock,  Piccadilly  and  the 
whole  of  the  west-end,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Hay  market  upwards, 
was  in  an  undisturbed  state  ;  but 
the  police,  in  number  between 
400  and  500.  were  drawn  up  in 
Spring-gardens,  ready  to  act, 
should  necessity  require  them  to 
do  so.  Frequent  communications 
took  place  from  the  different 
station-houses  to  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  in  Scotian d-yard,  and  the 
men  employed  as  messengers  upon 
this  occasion  were  attired  in  plain 
clothes,  the  better  to  facilitate 
their  progress,  and  prevent  them 
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from  being  attacked.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  policemen  were  brought 
from  the  most  distant  quarters, 
in  order  to  form  a  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  rioters.  Several  par¬ 
ties  of  ill-disposed  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  boys,  paraded  the 
streets  in  Bethnal-green,  Spital- 
fields,  and  Whitechapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  riot,  but 
were  disappointed.  One  party, 
more  formidable  than  the  rest,  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  200  to  300  men, 
with  tri-coloured  flags,  passed  by 
Worship-street  office  into-Church- 
street,  Spitalfields,  where  they 
demolished  the  gas-light  lamp 
and  some  windows  at  the  police 
station-house  there,  and  after¬ 
wards  those  of  Mr.  Chappie,  a 
fruiterer ;  thence  they  took  a 
circuit  round  Bethnal-green,  and 
returned  into  the  city,  without 
committing  further  mischief.  The 
magistrates  were  the  whole  of  the 
evening  in  attendance  at  the 
different  offices.  As  early  as  six 
o’clock,  the  shops  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  Ludgate-hill,  and 
Fleet-street,  were  completely  clos- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  men  assembled.  The  city  police 
in  motion  in  the  course  of  the  day 
amounted  to  from  500  to  600  men, 
including  the  firemen,  ticket- 
porters,  and  tackle-porters. 

11.  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
— Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  ask, 
if  they  should  see  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  on  the  Bench  in  the 
morning?  Mr.  Justice  Bayley 
replied,  that  he  should  not  be  in 
Court  in  the  morning,  for  his  re¬ 
signation  would  be  given  in  that 
night. — Mr.  Brougham  then  said, 
“My  Lord,  I  am  deputed  by  the  Bar 
to  state,  that  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret,  however  complete  and 
unbounded  may  be  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  residue  of  the  Court, 
Von  LXXTT. 


that  they  find  themselves  de¬ 
prived  of  a  Judge  whose  consum¬ 
mate  learning,  great  integrity,  and 
uniform  courtesy,  they  have  for 
such  a  series  of  years  experienced 
with  so  much  satisfaction  and 
delight.  While  they  regret  this 
painful  separation,  they  are  aware 
that  a  kind  deference  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Bar,  eight  years  ago,  delayed 
this  tearing  asunder  of  ties  so 
dear  for  so  long  a  time.” — Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  said,  “  That  he 
could  not  leave  that  Court  without 
expressing  the  great  obligation 
which  he  felt  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  the  Bar  generally,  for  the  kind 
sentiments  they  expressed  towards 
him.  He  should  leave  it,  beyond 
a  doubt,  with  deep  regret,  for  he 
could  not  look  back  to  the  period 
to  which  Mr.  Brougham  referred, 
nor  indeed  to  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  during  which  he 
had  sat  in  that  Court,  without 
feeling  extremely  thankful  for  the 
uniform  kindness  and  attention 
of  the  Bar.  Both  in  that  Court 
and  on  the  circuit  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  their  kindness,  and  he 
felt  that  his  life  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  support  which 
they  had  given  him.”  The  Bar 
then  rose  and  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  learned  Judge,  as  he  re¬ 
tired  with  Lord  Tenterden  from 
the  court. 

17.  Court  of  Chancery. — 
The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not 
come  into  Court  this  morning,  but 
Mr.  Llorne  had  an  interview  with 
him  in  his  private  room.  On  Mr. 
Horae’s  return  to  the  Vice-chan¬ 
cellor’s  Court,  he  communicated 
to  the  Bar  the  purport  of  his  con¬ 
versation  with  his  Lordship,  which 
was,  that  his  Lordship  had  in¬ 
tended  to  take  leave  of  the  Bar  in 
person,  but  feeling  that  it  would 
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be  extremely  distressing  to  him 
to  do  so,  he  requested  Mr.  Horne 
to  communicate  his  farewell,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  thanks  to 
the  Bar,  for  the  courtesy  and  good 
feeling  with  which  they  had  dis¬ 
charged  their  respective  duties  in 
his  Lordship’s  Court  during  the 
time  he  had  presided  there, 

18.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
— Manning  v.  dement. — This  was 
an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
against  the  defendant,  as  publisher 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  called 
Bell’s  Life  in  London ,  to  recover 
damages  for  an  alleged  libel,  pub¬ 
lished  in  it,  concerning  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  his  business  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  bitters.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  Mr.  Manning  had 
carried  on  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  Imperial  Stomachic 
Bitters,  and  also  of  improved  Purl 
Bitters,  for  several  years,  and  had 
an  extensive  trade  amongst  the 
publicans,  until  Dec.  13,  1829, 
when  the  following  letter  appeared 
in  Bell’s  “  Life  in  London”: — 

“  Adulteration  of  Porter. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  1  Bell’s  Life 
in  London .’ 

“  Sir, —It  appears  that  the 
Crown  lawyers  have  consented  to 
a  compromise  of  the  prosecution 
against  Mr.  Manning  for  manu¬ 
facturing  what  he  calls  ‘  purl  bit¬ 
ters,’  but  instead  of  being  bitters, 
was  stuff  for  adulterating  porter. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  this  com¬ 
promise  has  been  made  with  the 
intention  of  allowing  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  as  an  informer  against  a 
hundred  or  two  of  publicans  who 
have  been  using  this  stuff.  I  hope 
it  is  not  true  that  such  is  to  happen, 
but  I  think  that  instead  of  the 
quiet  manner  in  which  this  pro¬ 
secution  has  been  allowed  to  end, 
the  thing  ought  to  be  exposed  as 


much  as  possible.  The  Excise 
have  no  wish  for  exposure,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  suffered  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  the  article  for  years, 
and  are  ashamed  of  their  neglect. 
But  let  us  have  an  exposure  of 
the  men  who  have  been  guilty  of 
such  nefarious  practices.  They 
deserve  the  greatest  punishment ; 
the  public  ought  to  know  who  the 
publicans  are  that  have  been  en¬ 
riching  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  customers’  health.  Can 
we  be  surprised  at  the  stylish 
manner  in  which  some  publicans 
live,  when  we  find  that  by  using 
a  gallon  of  this  mixture  (called 
Manning’s  Bitters),  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  man  might  take  twenty 
gallons  of  porter  from  a  butt  and 
substitute  water  ?  Out  of  justice 
to  the  fair  and  honest  publican, 
and  to  the  brewers,  an  exposure 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  dealer,  and  I  think  the  public 
must  feel  interested  on  the  subject 
when  they  learn,  that  upon  examin¬ 
ation  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Manning’s  Bitters  was  found  to 
be  composed  partly  of  green  vitriol 
and  alum.  What  hell-broth  are 
we  to  have  next,  instead  of  sir 
John  Barleycorn  1 

“  Yours,  &c.  C.” 

Upon  the  appearance  of  this 
article,  the  plaintiff  threatened 
the  editor  with  an  action,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  an  article 
appeared  in  the  paper,  stating  that 
he  had  reason  to  know  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  preceding 
statement.  A  number  of  the 
plaintiff’s  customers,  however, 
ceased  to  deal  with  him  ;  and  the 
present  action  was  instituted  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  in¬ 
jury  thus  sustained.  So  far  from 
the  mixture  in  question  containing 
any  deleterious  ingredients,  seve¬ 
ral  publicans,  who  were  called  to 
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prove  special  damage,  stated,  that 
they  had  not  only  used  it  in  mak¬ 
ing  purl  for  their  customers,  but 
had  constantly  used  it  themselves, 
without  ever  having  experienced 
the  slightest  ill  effects  from  it. 
They  had  nevertheless  discon¬ 
tinued  dealing  with  the  plaintiff, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  his  cart  seen  at  their  door 
after  the  publication  in  question, 
as  it  was  now  generally  supposed 
by  the  public,  that  the  mixture 
which  he  had  been  vending,  was 
of  a  poisonous  nature.  On  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  a  publican 
of  the  name  of  Corbett  stated, 
that,  in  the  month  of  March,  1 829, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  him  and 
asked  him  to  purchase  some  of 
his  bitters,  for  the  purpose  of 
adulterating  porter,  stating,  that 
it  would  make  a  difference  of 
twenty  gallons  in  a  butt  of  108 
gallons.  He  handed  him  one  of 
his  printed  circulars,  and  wrote 
down  on  the  back  of  it  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  mixture  was  to 
be  used, — namely,  twenty  gallons 
of  water  (which  he  termed  liquor) 
with  a  gallon  of  the  bitters,  were 
to  be  substituted  for  that  quantity 
of  porter.  He  made  up  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  witness,  to  try  the 
effect  of  it,  and  the  latter,  on 
tasting  it,  did  not  perceive  that 
the  flavour  of  the  porter  was  much 
affected  by  it.  He  assured  the 
witness  that  it  was  perfectly  legal, 
and  required  no  permit,  in  proof 
of  which  he  handed  him  a  printed 
statement,  dated  June,  1828, 
which  he  had  circulated  amongst 
his  customers,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  them  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  some  reports  that  had 
been  spread  abroad  as  to  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  his  mixture.  The  wit¬ 
ness  then  ordered  a  few  gallons  of 


it,  which,  however,  were  after¬ 
wards  seized  on  his  premises  by 
the  Excise.  The  plaintiff  subse¬ 
quently  called  on  the  witness,  and, 
informing  him  that  process  had 
been  served  upon  him  from  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  to  accompany  him  in  his 
carriage  to  his  attorney,  and  state 
that  he  had  bought  the  mixture 
merely  for  making  purl  ;  this  the 
witness  declined  to  do,  where¬ 
upon  the  plaintiff  told  him  he 
might  lay  an  information  against 
him,  and  have  him  fined  100 /.,  if 
he  said  he  had  bought  it  to  adulter¬ 
ate  porter.  An  information  having 
been  fded  against  the  plaintiff, 
the  case  came  on  for  trial  after 
Michaelmas  Term  last,  when  the 
plaintiff,  without  any  evidence 
being  gone  into,  consented  to  a 
verdict  against  him  for  200/. ;  the 
penalties  sought  to  be  recovered 
amounting  to  9,000/.  or  10,000/. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  mixture 
seized  on  Corbett’s  premises  was 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Faraday  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  found  to 
contain  the  following  ingredients  : 
— 160  parts,  burnt  sugar;  fifteen 
parts,  extracts  of  roasted  grain  ; 
two  parts,  green  vitriol ;  two  parts, 
alum  ;  and  120  parts,  water.  Mr. 
Faraday  would  not  say,  however, 
whether  the  vitriol  had  been  put 
in  purposely,  or  was  derived  from 
the  iron  vessels  in  which  the  mix¬ 
ture  had  been  made;  nor  whether 
the  alum  had  been  derived  from 
water,  or  inserted  intentionally. 
Some  further  evidence  of  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  plaintiff’s  business 
was  adduced,  including  one  of  his 
cards  and  printed  circulars,  as 
follows  :  —  “  S.  I.  Maiming,  Im¬ 
perial  Stomachic  Bitter  Distiller, 
and  Sole  Proprietor,  Surrey  Canal 
Wharf, Kent-road. — The  Imperial 
O  2 
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Stomachic  Bitters  are  generally 
used  in  the  making  up  of  gin, 
rum,  and  brandy,  to  which  they 
impart  a  superior  fullness  and 
flavour,  and  yield  an  apparent 
strength  upon  the  palate,  after  the 
spirits  are  reduced,  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  there¬ 
by  affording  a  great  advantage  to 
licensed  victuallers,  who  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  them  in  their  pure 
state,  and  use  them  with  waste 
liquor  in  mixing  cordial  bitters, 
and  when  porter,  beer,  or  ale,  is 
on  the  fret,  or  going  off,  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  to  a  butt,  used  as 
linings,  will  render  it  fit  for 
draught  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  keep  the  same  in  good  order.” 
“  To  make  up  100  gallons  of 
strong  gin  for  four-penny  : — take 
100  gallons  of  strong  gin,  twenty- 
six  gallons  of  liquor,  two  gallons 
of  Bennett’s  bitters,  half  a  gallon 
noyeau,  half  a  gallon  cin¬ 
namon,  twenty  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  two  ounces  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre. '—Two  ounces  grains  of 
Paradise,  one  ounce  angelica 
root,  two  ounces  coriander  seeds, 
one  ounce  juniper  berries,  one 
cake  of  sal  prunella-— bruised 
and  simmered  over  the  Are,  and 
strained  fine,  with  three  ounces 
roach  alum,  and  three  ounces  salts 
of  tartar.  —  To  make  up  3 \d. 
gin  :  —  take  ten  gallons  of  the 
above,  and  one  gallon  additional 
strong  liquor. — To  make  up  100 
gallons  of  Old  Tom  : — take  100 
gallons  of  gin,  two  gallons  of 
Bennett's  bitters,  half  a  gallon  of 
cinnamon,  one  cake  of  sal  prunella, 
sixteen  gallons  of  liquor,  half  a 
gallon  of  noyeau,  thirty  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  and  fine  as  above. 
— To  100  gallons  of  gin  that  is 
made  up  without  the  bitters,  add 
two  gallons  of  Bennett’s  bitters, 


and  six  gallons  of  liquor. — To 
ten  gallons  of  rum,  prepared  for 
the  bar,  add  one  quart  of  Bennett’s 
bitters,  and  three  quarts  of  liquor. 
• — To  twelve  gallons  of  brandy, 
prepared  for  the  bar,  add  one  pint 
of  Bennett’s  bitters,  and  three 
pints  of  liquor. — The  best  way  of 
extracting  the  flavour  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  is  as  follows : — take  one 
pound  grains  of  Paradise,  one 
pound  coriander  seeds,  half  a 
pound  angelica-root,  half  a  pound 
juniper  berries,  let  them  be  cut 
small,  and  bruised  together  in  a 
mortar,  then  steep  them  in  five 
gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  or 
strong  gin  :  one  quart  of  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  forty  gallons 
of  gin  ;  or  five  pints  to  the  160 
gallons.”  The  printed  statement 
referred  to  by  the  plaintiff  'was 
also  put  in,  to  show  that  rumours 
had  been  circulated  injurious  to 
the  plaintiff’s  business,  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  letter  in 
question.  And  it  was  likewise 
proved,  that  besides  the  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  libel,  inserted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  the  editor  offered  to 
publish  any  correction  the  plain¬ 
tiff  chose.  Upon  the  evidence  of 
the  illegal  nature  of  the  plaintiff  ’s 
business  being  tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Storks  objected  to  its  reception, 
on  the  ground  that  no  justification 
had  been  put  upon  the  record  ; 
and  that  therefore  evidence,  which 
would  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
libel,  was  inadmissible. — Mr. Platt 
contended,  that  as  the  declaration 
contained  an  allegation  that  the 
plaintiff  carried  on  his  trade  law¬ 
fully  and  honestly,  and  that  the 
libel  had  been  published  of  and 
concerning  him  in  his  trade,  there 
was  a  material  issue  raised  upon 
the  nature  of  the  trade  which  he 
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did  really  carry  on,  and  therefore, 
if  the  defendant  showed  that  such 
trade  was  not  lawful  and  honest, 
but  a  system  for  cheating  and 
poisoning  the  public,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  verdict. — Mr.  Justice 
Parke  said,  that  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Platt,  when  opening  the 
defence,  having  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  allegation,  he  had 
sent  to  request  the  opinions  of  six 
of  the  other  learned  Judges  on  the 
point,  and  found  that  they  all 
coincided  with  himself  in  thinking 
that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  give 
some  evidence  in  support  of  the 
allegations  that  he  had  carried  on 
his  trade  in  a  lawful  and  honest 
manner.  Not  having  done  so, 
he  (Mr.  Justice  Parke)  felt  he 
should  have  been  bound  to  nonsuit 
the  plaintiff  if  the  defendant’s 
counsel  had  called  upon  him  to 
do  so  at  the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s 
case.  At  present,  however,  he 
would  let  the  case  go  to  the  Jury, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  say,  whether 
or  not  the  plaintiff  had,  as  he  had 
alleged,  carried  on  his  trade  law¬ 
fully  and  honestly.  Although, 
therefore,  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  libel  was  not  admissible  under 
the  plea  of  the  general  issue,  yet, 
upon  this  issue  of  the  honesty  of 
the  plaintiff’s  trade,  he  was  bound 
to  admit  the  evidence  tendered  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  The  case  then  proceeded, 
and  on  the  close  of  the  evidence, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Storks  having  re¬ 
plied,  the  learned  Judge  summed 
up  the  case,  and  the  Jury,  without 
hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

Wreck  of  the  St.  George, 
PvOyal  Mail  Steam-Packet. 
— On  Friday  evening,  the  19th 
of  November,  the  St.  George,  a 
steam-vessel  of  the  first  class, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Tudor, 


R.  N.,  arrived  with  the  mail  at 
Douglas,  and  anchored  in  the 
bay.  The  night  was  stormy,  with 
heavy  gusts  of  wind  from  the  S.W., 
which  towards  morning  came 
round  to  the  S.E., blowing  directly 
in,  soon  increased  to  a  tremendous 
storm.  About  five  o’clock  the 
chain  cable  of  the  St.  George  gave 
way,  when  she  began  to  drive  in 
between  the  Pollock  and  St. 
Mary’s  (or  Conister),  two  equally 
dangerous  rocks,  under  her  lee. 
The  steam  had  been  kept  up  all 
night,  with  the  men  at  their 
stations,  but  the  vessel  was  so 
near  to  the  rocks,  and  the  force  of 
the  waves  so  overwhelming,  that 
in  attempting  to  reverse  her  out, 
she  struck  violently  upon  St. 
Mary’s,  immediately  filled  and 
settled  down  forward,  with  her 
head  to  the  land,  laying  nearly 
broadside  to  the  most  rugged  part 
of  that  fatal  rock,  from  which 
few  vessels  that  once  strike 
ever  escape.  Lieutenant  Tudor 
immediately  ordered  the  fore¬ 
mast  to  be  cut  away,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  raft,  by  means 
of  which  the  people  might  gain 
the  rock,  and  thence,  though 
covered  at  high  water,  he  hoped, 
when  the  day  dawned,  they  might 
be  rescued  off  the  lee  side  by  boats 
from  the  shore :  but  this  was  found 
impracticable; — signals  of  distress 
were  also  made.  Sir  William 
Hillary,  receiving  speedy  intima¬ 
tion  of  her  danger,  proceeded  to 
the  pier,  and  immediately  put  off 
in  the  life-boat,  accompanied  by 
lieutenant  Robinson,  R.N.,  Mr. 
William  Corlett,  agent  to  the  St. 
George  Company,  his  coxswain, 
Isaac  Vendy,  and  a  volunteer 
crew  of  fourteen  boatmen.  On 
approaching  the  St.  George,  the 
anchor  of  the  life-boat  was  let  go 
to  windward,  and  by  veering  down 
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upon  the  wreck,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  off  the  people  from 
the  weather  quarter,  but  the  surf 
was  found  to  be  so  violent  as  to 
render  that  plan  impracticable;  it 
was  therefore  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  back  the  boat  in  be¬ 
tween  the  St.  George  and  the 
rocks,  when  lieutenant  Tudor, 
with  the  self-devotedness  of  a 
British  seaman,  intreated  them 
not  to  attempt  his  rescue  by 
means  which  he  feared  would  be 
attended  with  inevitable  destruc¬ 
tion  : — at  was,  however,  persevered 
in,  and  with  great  difficulty  ac¬ 
complished  ;  but  the  sea  inside 
rolled  so  heavily  that  the  boat  was 
in  danger  of  being  instantly  de¬ 
molished, — her  rudder  was  beaten 
off,  six  out  of  her  ten  oars  broken  or 
lost,  some  of  her  air-tight  cases 
and  her  upper  works  much  injured, 
and  sir  William  Hillary,  Mr. 
Corlett,  and  two  boatmen  washed 
overboard.  Mr.  Corlett  and  the 
two  men  were  fortunately  soon  got¬ 
ten  into  the  boat,  but  sir  William 
Hillary,  being  unable  to  swim, 
seized  a  rope  which  hung  from  the 
vessel’s  side,  by  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself  in  the  waves  until 
lieutenant  Tudor,  assisted  by 
lieutenant  Robinson,  who  had 
gained  the  wreck,  with  much 
difficulty  got  him  also  on  board, 
considerably  bruised  and  hurt. 
From  the  disabled  state  of  the 
boat,  and  the  loss  of  the  oars,  it 
became  impossible  to  take  off  the 
people  and  extricate  themselves  to 
windward  by  hauling  up  to  her 
anchor,  as  was  originally  intend¬ 
ed.  All  passage  to  leeward  was 
obstructed  by  the  rigging  of  the 
mast  which  had  been  cut  away, — 
thus  hemmed  in  between  the 
wreck  and  St.  Mary’s  rock,  on 
which  the  surf  broke  tremend¬ 
ously,  and  by  a  point  of  a  rock 


which  runs  out  beyond  it,  the 
situation  of  the  crews  of  the  St. 
George  and  of  the  life-boat 
alongside  remained  for  nearly  two 
hours,  equally  critical  and  peril¬ 
ous.  At  length,  by  much  labour 
and  hazard  to  the  men  employed, 
the  rigging:  of  the  fallen  mast  was 
cut  away  by  means  of  an  axe 

which  fortunately  was  in  the  boat. 

«/ 

As  the  tide  rose,  the  sea  increased, 
and  every  wave  swept  the  decks 
of  the  St.  George,  and  nearly 
buried  the  life- boat,  it  therefore 
became  requisite  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  extricate  themselves. 
The  crew  of  the  St.  George 
consisted  of  twenty-two  persons, 
that  of  the  life-boat  of  eighteen ; 
they  all  got  into  the  boat ; 
the  water  was  baled  out  by 
buckets  obtained  from  the  vessel, 
and  the  remaining  oars  manned — 
the  boat  was  then  cast  off,  and  the 
cable  veered  away,  but  she  struck 
violently  on  the  low  ridge  of  rock, 
filled,  and  striking  again  was  at 
length,  by  the  violence  of  the 
breakers,  washed  over,  the  people 
holding  on  by  ropes.  The  cable 
was  then  cut,  and  the  sea  coming 
round  the  bow  of  the  St.  George, 
drove  the  boat  broadside  on,  upon 
the  sheltered  side  of  St.  Mary’s. 
They  were  thus  delivered  from  the 
awful  situation  in  which  they  had 
been  so  long  placed.  They  then 
proceeded  for  the  shore,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  and 
were  met  by  two  boats  which  had 
put  off  and  approached  them 
under  shelter  of  the  lee  of  the 
rock.  One  boat  relieved  them 
from  some  of  the  people;  the 
other,  brought  out  by  lieutenant 
Sleigh,  R.N.,  promptly  gave  a 
tow-line  to  the  life-boat,  and 
assisted  her  in  making  the  beach, 
which  she  reached  in  a  shattered 
condition,  when  the  whole  of  the 
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forty  persons  were  all  happily 
landed,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life. 

23.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
— Nash  v.  Stewart. — This  was  an 
action  on  an  annuity  granted 
by  the  defendant,  John  Stewart, 
and  John  Cressett  Pelham, 
for  four  lives,  for  the  sum 
of  1,000Z.  In  the  agreement, 
it  appeared,  there  was  a  covenant 
that,  on  the  decease  of  the  first 
three  annuitants,  the  life  of  the 
fourth  should  be  insured  by  the 
borrower,  for  the  sum  of  1,000/. 
within  thirty  days  after  the  death 
of  the  third  annuitant,  or  the 
borrower  was  to  forfeit  1,000/. 
This  covenant  not  having  been 
performed,  an  action  ensued, 
which  was  unsuccessfully  defend¬ 
ed,  on  the  ground  that  the  terms 
of  the  transaction  rendered  it  one 
of  loan,  and  not  of  annuity,  and  a 
loan  of  an  usurious  description. 
On  this  ground,  a  rule  for  a  new 
trial  had  been  obtained,  and  to¬ 
day,  counsel  having  been  heard  in 
argument  upon  it,  the  Court  pro¬ 
nounced  the  annuity  to  be  good, 
and  discharged  the  rule ;  the 
covenant,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  not  amounting  to  such  a 
stipulation  as  to  convert  the 
annuity  into  a  loan. 

Mansion-House. — Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  an  eminent  fishmonger  in 
the  city,  and  Mr.  Gompertz, 
the  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  mention  a  singular 
species  of  inhumanity  in  which 
persons  connected  with  the  fish¬ 
eries  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging. 
The  following  was  the  substance 
of  the  complaint: — It  has  been 
the  practice,  when  lobsters  are 
caught,  to  tie  up  the  claws  with 
cords,  in  order  to  prevent  them 


from  doing  each  other  injury,  as 
it  is  known  that  shell-fish  of  this 
kind  will,  if  some  precaution  be 
not  taken,  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  The  fish  are  fretted  by 
being  thus  prevented  from  grasp¬ 
ing  whatever  they  approach,  but 
they  sustain  no  damage  in  quality 
as  food.  To  save  trouble,  however, 
the  “  humane  ”  persons  who  deal 
in  shell-fish,  substitute  another 
mode  of  preventing  the  lobsters 
from  biting,  and  stick  a  plug  in 
the  spot  where  the  claw  is  divided. 
This  practice  is  the  cause  of  great 
agony  to  the  poor  fish,  for,  the 
moment  the  shell  is  removed,  the 
substance  appears  to  have  lost 
its  firmness,  and  the  place  where 
the  plug  has  been  stuck  is  com¬ 
pletely  mortified.  The  complain¬ 
ant  stated,  that  lobsters  were 
very  often  to  be  found  in  fish- 
mongers’-shops  in  the  condition 
above  represented,  with  the  bodies 
injured  materially,  and  the  claws, 
which  were  considered  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  fish,  abso¬ 
lutely  rotten.  It  was  ascertained 
beyond  doubt  that  the  mortified 
condition  of  the  fish  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  cruel  method  of 
plugging,  and  it  was  hoped  that, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  for  the  security  of  the  health 
of  the  public,  the  Lord  Mayor 
would  issue  a  prohibition,  or  give 
such  cautions  or  directions,  as 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 
The  Lord  Mayor  said,  he 
should  issue  the  necessary  di¬ 
rections. 


DECEMBER. 

Disturbed  State  of  the 
Southern  Counties. — From 
the  latter  end  of  October,  the 
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southern  counties  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm.  Stacks  and 
farm-buildings  were  set  on  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  night :  and  these  atrocities 
extended  into  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  eastern  district  of  the  island. 
In  very  few  instances,  could  any 
trace  be  found  leading  to  the 
detection  of  the  perpetrator. 

The  peasantry,  too,  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  Kent,  and  Berkshire, 
assembled  in  tumultuous  crowds, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  wages;  destroyed  mills  and 
other  machinery ;  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  other  acts  of  outrage¬ 
ous  violence.  At  Pyt  House,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Benett,  M.  P.  for 
Wiltshire,  a  desperate  rencontre 
took  place  between  the  country 
gentlemen,  aided  by  the  Hindon 
troop  of  yeomanry,  and  a  mob  of 
the  peasantry.  Mr.  Benett  hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  a  mob  of  above 
500  men  were  advancing  to¬ 
wards  his  house,  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  to  entreat  them  to 
disperse;  but  was  received  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  some  of  which 
struck  him.  At  that  moment,  the 
Hindon  troop  accidentally  came 
up ;  and,  the  mob  still  persisting 
in  throwing  stones,  the  cavalry 
were  ordered  to  fire  blank-cartridges 
over  their  heads ;  but  the  mob 
only  laughed  at  them,  and  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  do  their 
duty.  The  cavalry  then  attempted 
to  charge  ;  but  the  mob  rushed 
into  the  plantations  which  sur¬ 
round  the  house,  where  they 
continued  pelting  the  cavalry,  who 
at  last  effected  the  charge;  when 
several  of  the  rioters  were  wounded 
slightly,  and  some  mortally  ;  one 
man  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  A 
great  number  were  taken  prisoners, 
twenty-five  of  whom  were  taken  to 
Fisher  ton  gaol  the  same  night. 


Several  were  severely  wounded  ; 
one  man  had  a  cut  across  the 
back  of  his  hand,  which  separated 
the  muscles ;  another  had  three 
fingers  cut  off  his  left  hand,  and 
two  off  his  right ;  another  had  a 
piece  of  his  skull  cut  off;  another 
received  a  severe  cut  across 
one  of  his  elbows  ;  another  had 
his  head  cut  open.  On  Dec.  8th, 
a  circular  was  addressed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  various  counties,  directing 
that  nothing  should  be  yielded  to 
threat  or  intimidation,  either  as 
respected  the  recommendation  of 
an  uniform  rate  of  wages,  or  the 
non-employment  of  the  thrashing- 
machines,  which, it  was  justly  ob¬ 
served,  were  as  much  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  any  other 
machinery.  “  Allowing  for  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties,  and  the  embarrass- 
mentwhich  they  naturally  produce, 
(says  the  circular)  magistrates, 
under  the  conviction  that  every 
thing  possible  will  be  done  by  his 
Majesty’s  government  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  are 
called  upon  to  act  with  energy  and 
firmness  in  resistance  of  all  in¬ 
jurious  and  unreasonable  demands, 
and  to  defend  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  against  menace  and  violence 
of  every  description.”  Several 
special  commissions  were  issued  by 
government,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  individuals  who  had 
been  arrested  for  incendiary  acts, 
or  for  th-e  destruction  of  thrashing 
machines,  in  the  different  southern 
counties. 

The  Special  Commission  for  the 
trial  of  rioters  was  opened  at 
Winchester,  on  the  1 8 1 h  of  De¬ 
cember,  by  Mr.  Baron  Vaughan, 
Mr.  Justice  James  Parke,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Alderson.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  to  be  tried 
amounted  to  upwards  of  270, 
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fourteen  of  whom  were,  on  the 
21st,  found  guilty  of  capital 
offences. 

At  the  Maidstone  Assizes,  on 
the  17th  instant,  H.  Packman,  W. 
Packman,  and  J.  Dyke,  were  con¬ 
victed  of  arson,  and  were  executed 
on  Penenden-heath  on  the  24th. 
The  two  latter  were  boys,  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
and  looked  much  younger.  Dyke 
invariably  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence  after  his  conviction  ;  the 
other  prisoners  did  not  deny 
having  set  fire  to  a  stack  and 
barn,  but  said,  that  an  ac¬ 
complice,  Goodman,  had  urged 
them  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  a  reward 
of  1,000/.  They  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  their  religious  duties, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  sacra¬ 
ment  was  not  administered  to  any 
of  the  three  on  the  morning  of  the 
execution. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Heath, 
one  of  the  Packmans  remarked  to 
the  crowd,  “  That  (the  gallows) 
looks  an  awful  thing!”  and  he  and 
his  brother  regarded  the  appalling 
preparations  for  tying  up  Dyke 
with  attention — the  first  symptom 
of  feeling  they  had  displayed.  The 
chaplain  said,  in  a  low  tone, to  Dyke, 
“  Now  you  have  come  to  the  worst, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  escape, 
do  tell  the  truth.”  He  answered, 
“  1  am  innocent and  afterwards 
read  an  address,  from  a  paper,  to 
the  crowd,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  Hewitt  and  his  wife,  the 
witnesses  against  him,  had  sworn 
falsely ;  that  he  was  innocent ; 
and  exhorted  all  who  heard  him 
to  “  mind  the  ninth  command¬ 
ment.” — Henry  Packman  address¬ 
ed  the  crowd  below,  accusing 
Bishop,  who  gave  evidence  against 
them  on  the  trial,  of  having  insti¬ 
gated  them  to  burn  the  barn,  &c. 


He  then  addressed  his  brother, 
saying,  “  Brother  let  us  shake 
hands  before  we  die.”  William, 
the  younger,  when  all  was  ready, 
raised  the  cap  off  his  eyes,  and, 
when  requested  to  pull  it  down,  at 
first  refused,  saying  lie  wished  to 
see  the  people. 

7.  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Westminster.- — ■ Selby ,  esq.  v. 
Bardons  and  another . — This  was 
an  action  by  Mr.  Selby,  the  senior 
bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn,  to  try  the 
right  of  the  parish  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  Holborn,  to  make  rates  upon 
the  inn,  as  a  district  within,  and 
parcel  of,  the  parish.  On  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  a  great  mass  of 
documentary  and  oral  evidence 
was  adduced,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing,  that  Gray’s  Inn,  though 
locally  situate  within  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  was  an 
extra-parochial  district.  It  was 
stated,  that  the  ancient  site  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  was  part  of  a  ville  or 
manor,  called  Portpool,  which  be¬ 
longed  formerly  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul’s,  London, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Sheen;  and,  on  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  8th,  it  became 
vested  in  the  Crown,  and  at  length 
passed,  by  various  assignments, 
to  the  society  of  Gray’s  Inn.  The 
first  document  put  in  was  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  quo  warranto ,  in  the 
22  nd  year  of  Edward  1st,  before 
the  justices  itinerant,  in  which  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
claimed  certain  franchises  at  differ¬ 
ent  places,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
at  Portpool.  Then  followed  an 
inquisition,  in  the  same  reign,  of 
two  homicides,  committed  at  Port- 
pool,  in  which  that  place  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  ville.  By  an  inqui¬ 
sition  post  mortem ,  in  the  1st  Ed- 
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ward  2nd,  it  was  shewn  that  part 
of  the  ville  of  Portpool  had  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  a  family 
named  de  Grey  of  Wilton,  and 
the  jurors  found  that  Reginald  de 
Grey  was,  at  his  death,  seized  of 
a  certain  messuage,  with  gardens 
and  a  dove-house,  and  also  thirty 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  a  wind¬ 
mill,  which  he  held  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  By 
documents  of  a  subsequent  date 
it  appeared  that  lord  de  Grey, 
being  desirous  of  having  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  officiate  in  his  chapel  at 
Portpool,  made  a  grant  of  land  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  who,  in  return,  were  to 
provide  a  person  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  chapel.  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum , 
and  a  license  from  king  Edward 
2nd,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  make  a  grant  of  the  land,  and 
establish  a  chantry,  were  put  in; 
and  those  were  followed  by  an 
order,  made  by  the  Court  of 
Augmentation,  directing  that  an 
annual  sum  of  61.  135.  4 d.  should 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  of  Gray’s  Inn,  as  a  stipend 
to  the  clergyman,  for  performing 
divine  service  in  the  chapel.  These 
documents  were  relied  on  to  show, 
that  the  chapel  possessed  an  ori¬ 
ginal  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
distinct  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Plolborn.  A  variety  of 
inquisitions  and  other  documents 
of  ancient  date  were  also  put  in, 
to  show  that  Portpool  was  always 
considered  as  a  district  separate 
and  distinct  from  St.  Andrew’s 
parish.  Some  deeds  of  feoffment, 
beginning  in  the  third  James  2nd, 
were  produced  to  show  that  the 
benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  were  seized 
of  the  property  in  question.  In 
these  documents  it  was  described 


as  “  the  manor  of  Portpool,  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.” 
It  was  proved  also  by  other  docu¬ 
ments,  that  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  different  parishes  were 
required  to  furnish  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men  for  the  navy  and  army, 
Gray’s  Inn  was  not  included  in  the 
return  made  by  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn.  Some  rules  and 
orders  made  by  the  parish  officers 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  in  the 
year  1815,  under  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  regulating  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  different  parishes,  were  also 
put  in,  shewing  that  the  watchmen 
of  St.  Andrew’s  were  desired  not 
to  take  charge  of  any  persons  in 
Gray’s  Inn,  that  place  being  stated 
to  be  “  extra-parochial,”  and  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pa¬ 
rish;  and  in  the  different  beats 
pointed  out  for  the  watchmen, 
Gray’s  Inn  was  excluded.  After 
the  reading  of  the  documents,  the 
following  witnesses  were  examined. 
Jacob  Willan  stated,  that  he  was 
sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  thirty-six  years  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  late  Mr.  Montagu 
Ainsley,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  Gray’s  Inn.  Mr.  Ainsley 
never  paid  any  church-rates  or 
poor-rates ;  was  never  appointed 
to  any  office  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  notice  to  attend  any 
parish  meetings.  The  assess¬ 
ments  for  the  Inn  were  made  by 
the  benchers,  and  collected  by  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  them.  Wit¬ 
ness  collected  the  property  tax, 
(being  appointed  by  the  benchers) 
for  the  last  year  that  it  was  im¬ 
posed.  The  preacher  at  the  chapel 
was  appointed  by  the  society,  and 
neither  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  nor  the  parish-officers, 
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ever  interfered  with  the  chapel. 
The  sacrament  was  administered 
in  the  chapel  four  times  a  year,  or 
oftener,  and  the  money  that  was 
collected  on  those  occasions  was 
distributed  to  the  poor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  benchers.  The 
chapel  had  been  repaired  several 
times  at  the  expense  of  the  Inn. 
There  were  baptisms  in  the  chapel. 
Some  of  the  children  found  in  the 
Inn  were  baptised  in  the  name  of 
Gray.  Two,  who  were  named 
Rebecca  Gray  and  Mary  Gray, 
were  sent  into  the  country  at  the 
expense  of  the  society,  by  whom 
they  continued  to  be  maintained. 
There  was  no  burial-place  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chapel.  No  parish 
watchmen  ever  came  into  the  Inn. 
The  porters  appointed  by  the 
benchers  always  acted  as  watch¬ 
men.  The  society  paid  for  light¬ 
ing  and  cleansing  the  Inn.  The 
scavenger  appointed  by  them  took 
the  dust,  &c.,  and  disposed  of  it 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  society 
provided  for  their  decayed  ser¬ 
vants.  The  porters,  if  they  were 
found  deserving,  received  pen¬ 
sions.  When  any  of  the  servants 
of  the  Inn  died,  the  society  was 
at  the  expense  of  their  burial. 
When  witness  first  went  to  the 
Inn,  Verulam-buildings  were  not 
built.  Their  site  was  at  that  time 
part  of  Gray’s  Inn  gardens.  Wit¬ 
ness  never  knew  an  instance  of 
St.  Andrew’s  parish  relieving  a  per¬ 
son  on  a  claim  of  settlement  by 
living  in  the  Inn. — Charles  Cock¬ 
erell,  aged  seventy-six,  was  first  a 
porter  in  the  Inn,  and  afterwards 
scavenger  for  thirty-one  or  thirty- 
two  years.  No  parish  scaven¬ 
ger  or  constable  ever  came  into 
the  Inn.  The  Inn  was  lighted  at 
the  expense  of  the  society,  and 
watched  by  itsporters.— W.  Parker; 


the  head  porter  of  the  Inn,  stated, 
that  mercantile  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  lawyers,  resided  in  the  Inn 
since  the  year  1793.  No  paro¬ 
chial  rates  were  ever  paid  during 
his  time.  Witness  had  acted  as 
constable  to  the  Inn,  and,  in  that 
capacity  had  summoned  juries  for 
coroner’s  inquests  on  persons  dy¬ 
ing  in  the  Inn.  Always  sum¬ 
moned  the  inhabitants  of  the  Inn. 
Witness  collected  a  fee  of  65.  8 d. 
for  the  reader  when  any  person 
died  in  the  Inn ;  and  there  were 
other  fees  and  dues  paid  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  he  also  col¬ 
lected.  Ris  wife  died  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Andrew’s  church-yard.  Double 
fees  were  demanded  and  paid  on 
that  occasion,  because  the  funeral 
came  from  the  Inn,  which  was  not 
in  the  parish. — Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
reader  of  Gray’s  Inn,  stated,  that 
since  his  appointment  in  the  year 
1824,  he  had  baptized  two  chil- 
den  (foundlings)  in  the  chapel. 
The  sacrament  was  administered 
there  eight  or  nine  times  a  year. 
When  any  one  died  in  the  Inn,  he 
received  a  mortuary  fee  of  6s.  8 d. 
There  was  no  form  of  induction  to 
the  office  of  reader.  The  elec¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  benchers’ 
room.  It  was  proved  that,  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Marriage 
Act,  marriages  were  solemnized  in 
the  chapel. — Ann  Harrington,  the 
widow  of  James  Harrington,  for¬ 
merly  a  porter  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
stated,  that  her  husband,  who  died 
fifteen  years  ago,  was  buried  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn.  The  single 
fees  for  burial  there  were  1/.  The 
double  fees  were  21.  2s.  The 
latter  were  paid  on  the  burial 
of  her  husband,  as  being  a  non¬ 
parishioner,  having  been  brought 
from  Gray’s  Inn  Square.—- WiN 
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liam  Moore,  an  undertaker,  stated, 
that  double  fees  were  payable  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 
on  the  burial  of  non-parishioners, 
and  he  had  paid  the  double  fees 
there  on  the  burial  of  a  person, 
named  Robson,  who  died  in  Veru- 
lam-buildings.  Other  witnesses 
also  deposed  to  the  same  effect. 
An  office-copy  of  a  judgment  in 
an  action,  “Collingwood  v.  Lowe,” 
was  put  in  and  read;  and  from 
that  document  it  appeared,  that  in 
the  year  1774,  an  action  similar  to 
the  present  had  been  brought  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Collingwood,  at  that 
time  a  bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
against  Ralph  Lowe,  a  rate-col¬ 
lector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn, 
and  that  a  verdict  was  found  in 
favour  of  Gray’s  Inn.  On  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  several 
ancient  deeds  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  contempo¬ 
rary  with  those  produced  by  the 
plaintiff,  were  put  in,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  that  Portpool 
was  described  as  being  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn.  The 
earliest  document  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  was  dated  the  12th  of  August, 
in  the  21st  year  of  Henry  the  7th, 
It  was  stated,  that  in  all  the  mo¬ 
dem  conveyances,  as  well  as  in 
the  old  deeds  produced,  Gray’s 
Inn  was  described  as  being  in  St. 
Andrew’s  parish. — Mr.  Edward 
Griffiths,  an  attorney  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  who  produced  several  of  the 
documents,  stated,  that  he  had 
searched  the  usual  public  records, 
and  found  that  Gray’s  Inn  had 
not  been  returned  as  an  endowed 
chapel.  In  ancient  deeds  paro¬ 
chial  description  was  seldom  given. 
In  answer  to  a  question  in  cross- 
examination,  the  witness  stated, 
he  had  never  met  with  any  deed 
describing  a  place  as  extra- paro¬ 


chial. — John  Ward  stated,  that  he 
was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
Was  brought  up  in  the  parish 
school  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
Witness  and  the  other  boys  went 
once  every  three  years  to  beat  the 
parish  bounds.  Went  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  also  into  the  little  square 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  beat  the  bounds 
up  to  a  stone  there.  They  then  went 
into  the  hall,  and  had  a  roll  and 
cheese.  The  clergyman,  church¬ 
wardens,  overseers,  and  beadles  of 
the  parish  were  present. — Three 
other  old  witnesses  gave  similar  tes¬ 
timony;  and  stated,  that  the  stone, 
which  they  supposed  was  intended 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  was  placed  against  the  wall, 
near  the  hall,  in  the  South-square. 
Lord  Tenterden  observed,  that,  if 
they  were  correct  in  that  state¬ 
ment,  the  whole  of  the  principal 
square  of  Gray’s  Inn,  would  be 
excluded  from  the  parish. — Mr. 
John  Pontifex,  the  vestry-clerk 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  pro¬ 
duced  the  churchwardens’  account 
containing  the  expenses  of  the 
perambulations,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  parish  used  to 
make  certain  small  payments  to 
the  servants  of  the  Inn  on  those 
occasions.  The  churchwardens 
were  sworn  in  twice ;  first  for  the 
old  district,  by  the  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  for  the  pre¬ 
cinct  of  Portpool,  before  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  The 
county  part  of  the  parish  was  a 
peculiar  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
— Mr.  Robert  Wright  said,,  he 
had  served  as  foreman  of  the  leet 
jury  of  Portpool,  which  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  precept  from  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex.  The  under-sheriff 
presided  at  the  leet.  The  persons 
who  served  on  the  jury  came  from 
that  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
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drew  which  was  above  bar,  and  in 
Middlesex,  and  from  the  parish  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr. — Cross-ex¬ 
amined. — No  person  from  Gray’s 
Inn  ever  attended  the  leet,  and  no 
constable  was  ever  appointed  for 
the  Inn. — In  summing  up  the  case 
to  the  Jury,  Lord  Tenterden  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  that,  as  far 
back  as  living  memory  could  go, 
Gray’s  Inn  had,  for  every  purpose, 
been  considered  as  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  except  in  one 
instance,  prior  to  the  trial  in 
1774,  when  a  rate  was  made  and 
levied,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  question  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  Inn  to  contribute  to  the  paro¬ 
chial  rates.  On  that  occasion  the 
society  of  Gray’s  Inn  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  verdict  and  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  acquiesced  in  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  This 
was  a  circumstance  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  considering  the  question  on 
the  present  occasion.  His  lord- 
ship  went  over  the  whole  of  the 
documentary  evidence,  and  ad¬ 
verted  shortly  to  the  oral  testi¬ 
mony,  and,  after  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
servations  upon  it,  left  it  to  the 
Jury  to  say,  whether  they  were 
satisfied  upon  the  evidence,  that 
Gray’s  Inn  was  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew.  If  they 
thought  it  was,  they  would  find 
for  the  defendants;  but  if  they 
had  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  then 
they  ought  to  give  effect  to  the 
former  verdict,  and  the  fact  of 
long  enjoyment  of  the  Inn  as  an 
extra-parochial  district,  and  find 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  Jury  retired 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  past  ten,  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  plaintiff. 


8.  Accident  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  Railway. — At  half¬ 
past  four  o’clock,  the  Meteor  en¬ 
gine  left  Liverpool  with  a  train  of 
carriages  ;  as  usual,  when  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  dark,  the  train  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  pilot-engine;  but,  ow¬ 
ing  to  some  mistake,  it  went  at  too 
great  a  distance  in  advance.  When 
the  pilot-engine  had  passed  the 
colliery  at  Rainhill,  some  men, 
who  were  at  work  on  the  line,  not 
seeing  the  Meteor,  with  its  train, 
thought  they  should  have  time  to 
take  a  stone  waggon  across  the 
road ;  and  persisted  in  attempting 
it,  though  repeatedly  cautioned  by 
the  policeman  on  duty  at  that 
place,  as  to  the  danger  of  their 
proceeding.  They  had  just  got 
the  waggon  exactly  in  the  way  of 
the  advancing  train,  when  they 
saw  the  engine  so  close  upon 
them,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  they  should  remove  it.  The 
policeman  then  made  with  his 
lantern  the  usual  signal  for  stop¬ 
ping  ;  but,  before  it  was  observed, 
the  engine,  which  was  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
was  within  ten  yards  of  the  ob¬ 
struction.  The  engineer  imme¬ 
diately  shut  off  the  steam,  and 
the  guards  of  the  different  car¬ 
riages  applied  the  brakes  to  the 
wheels;  but  before  these  opera¬ 
tions  could  produce  any  effect,  the 
engine  came  in  contact  with  the’ 
waggon,  and  passed  over  it,  crush¬ 
ing  it  completely  down.  The  en¬ 
gine  itself  was  thrown  entirely  off 
the  rails,  and  ran  partly  down  the 
embankment/ but  was  there  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  persevering  exertions 
of  the  engineer  and  the  guards, 
all  of  whom  behaved  with  the 
utmost  courage  and  presence  of 
mind.  One  of  the  wheels  of  the 
engine  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
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the  engine  otherwise  very  seriously 
damaged  by  the  concussion.  As 
soon  as  the  alarm  arising  from 
the  accident  had  a  little  subsided, 
the  carriages  were  replaced  on 
the  rails,  and  the  Rocket  engine, 
which  was  at  work  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  having  been  sent  for, 
the  train  proceeded  to  Manches¬ 
ter,  where  it  arrived  about  an 
hour  after  the  usual  time. 

Regalia. — His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  transmit  to  Scot¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  being  de¬ 
posited  along  with  the  Regalia,  in 
the  crown-room  of  the  castle,  a 
beautiful  massive  golden  collar  of 
the  Garter,  with  rose-diamond  and 
enamelled  George,  left  to  the  late 
king,  George  4th,  by  Cardinal 
York;  and  an  ancient  rose-dia¬ 
mond  badge  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
sapphire  ring,  set  round  with 
brilliants,  being  Charles  Ist’s  co¬ 
ronation  ring.  The  former  of 
these  jewels  (which  weighs  about 
three  pounds)  was  presented  to 
James  6th  by  his  queen,  and  worn 
by  that  monarch.  These  articles 
have  been  deposited  in  the  crown- 
room  in  Edinburgh-castle,  along 
with  the  ancient  regalia. 

Escape  from  Prison.™— Two 
English  persons,  a  Mr.  H.  and  a 
Mrs.  T.,  the  former  of  whom  had 
been  incarcerated  some  time,  and 
the  latter  only  a  few  months,  con¬ 
trived  to  effect  their  escape  from 
Calais  prison  by  the  following 
dramatic  stratagem.  Mr.  H.  gave 
out  that  it  was  his  birth-day,  to 
commemorate  which  the  gaoler 
and  his  wife  were  invited,  after 
the  outer  doors  were  locked  up 
for  the  night,  to  partake  of 
a  bowl  of  punch  a  la  mode  An- 
fjlaise.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  the  punch,  it  appears, 
was  strongly  impregnated  with 


laudanum,  which  had  no  sooner 
taken  effect  upon  the  guests,  than 
Mr.  H.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  T., 
after  taking  the  keys  from  the 
gaoler’s  girdle,  proceeded  to  pack 
up  and  remove  all  their  luggage 
to  the  outer  door.  Even  the 
lady’s  birds  and  a  cat  were  not 
forgot;  Mr.  H.  then  returned  to  his 
room,  wrote  upon  a  card,  which 
was  placed  under  the  gaoler’s  nose 
— “  Adieu ,  mon  ami ,  au  revoir 
they  then  let  themselves  out,  lock¬ 
ed  the  doors  after  them,  and  threw 
the  keys  over  the  ramparts.  This 
was  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
the  time  the  Paris  coaches  gene¬ 
rally  arrive,  consequently  nothing 
could  be  more  apropos  for  their 
going  to  an  hotel  as  passengers 
just  arrived,  which  they  did, 
ordered  beds,  and  a  coach  for 
Belgium  at  six  in  the  morning, 
the  gates  not  being  open  sooner, 
and  at  that  hour  they  went  off. 
Nothing  was  known  of  it  until  late 
the  next  day.  The  gaol  is  in  a  re¬ 
tired  place.  The  escape  was  no 
sooner  known  than  the  town  was  in 
a  complete  uproar  ;  the  police  and 
the  National  Guards  d  cheval  were 
sent  off  in  every  direction  ;  but 
long  ere  they  reached  the  first 
village,  the  fugitives  had  passed 
the  frontier. 

Singular  Circumstance. — 
A  51.  Bank  of  England  note  was 
lately  received  by  a  mercantile 
house  in  Liverpool,  on  the  back  of 
which  were  written  the  following 
words  : — “  If  this  note  gets  into 
the  hands  of  John  Dean,  of  Long- 
hills,  near  Carlisle,  his  brother 
Andrew  is  a  prisoner  in  Algiers.” 
The  circumstance  was  mentioned 
in  a  newspaper,  and  the  paragraph 
was  read  by  a  person  in  Carlisle, 
who  knew  one  Andrew  Dean,  and 
was  acquainted  with  his  brother 
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John  Dean’s  family,  who  resided 
at  Longtown.  John  Dean’s  son 
being  in  Carlisle,  heard  of  the 
paragraph,  and  from  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  uncle,  there  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that 
he  is  the  “  Andrew  Dean”  whose 
imprisonment  in  a  distant  country 
has  been  by  this  singular  means 
made  known  to  his  friends  in 
England. 

20.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland’s  Farewell  to 
the  Bar. — On  taking  his  seat, 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  give 
judgment  in  the  case  of  “  Blake 
and  Kirwan,”  and  concluded  by 
dismissing  the  plaintiff’s  bill, 
shortly  after  which  the  marquis  of 
Ormonde  appeared  on  the  bench, 
and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  as 
Colonel  of  Militia,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  9th  George 
4th .  The  Chancellor  having  stood 
up  to  leave  the  bench,  Mr.  Saurin, 
the  father  of  the  Bar,  rose  and 
addressed  his  lordship  as  follows  : 
— “  My  lord,  —  Understanding 
that  your  lordship  is  now  about 
to  retire  from  your  high  office,  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  the  Bar, 
or  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity,  before  you  leave  that 
seat  for  the  last  time,  to  express 
to  your  lordship  our  sincere  regret 
at  your  removal  from  it.  That  I 
do  so  with  unfeigned  sincerity, 
your  lordship  will  give  me  credit, 
when  I  state,  that  with  your  de¬ 
parture  from  the  bench,  will  ter¬ 
minate  my  public  professional 
services.  My  Lord,  I  am  fully 
authorized  by  the  great  body  of 
practitioners  who  have  attended 
your  lordship’s  Court,  to  express 
the  very  high  sense  entertained  by 
them  of  the  invariable  impartiality, 
unwearied  attention,  and  superior 
ability,  which  distinguished  your 


lordship’s  administration  of  justice 
in  this  Court ;  and  in  obeying  the 
wishes  of  my  brother  practitioners, 
I  best  convey  my  own  sense  of  the 
matchless  patience  and  polished 
courtesy  which  have  distinguished 
your  lordship’s  judicial  career.  My 
lord,  I  am  happy  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  my  brothers  in  the 
profession  give  expression  to  their 
sentiments  of  respect,  admiration, 
and  regret ;  and  suffer  me  now  to 
offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Bar,  our 
most  cordial  and  heartfelt  wishes, 
that  your  lordship,  in  your  retire¬ 
ment,  may  enjoy  all  the  happi¬ 
ness  this  world  can  give ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  add  to  the  conso¬ 
lation  you  must  experience,  the 
consciousness,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  reward,  of  your  lordship’s 
having  discharged  the  functions 
of  your  exalted  office  with  such 
honour  to  yourself  and  satisfaction 
and  advantage  to  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  this  king¬ 
dom.”  Mr.  Saurin  spoke  evident¬ 
ly  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling. — The  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  remained  standing  during 
Mr.  Saurin’s  address,  immediately 
proceeded  to  reply,  but  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.  His  lordship  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  said,  “  Mr.  Saurin,  I 
have  until  now  always  taken  credit 
to  myself  for  some  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
It  is,  believe  me,  neither  the  loss 
of  rank,  dignity,  nor  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  office,  that  I  value  as 
worth  a  straw  ;  but  the  time  I  have 
passed  here  has  been  to  me  a  sea¬ 
son  oi  such  unalloyed  happiness, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Bar,  the 
profession  in  general,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  suitors  of  this  Court, 
that  my  only  reluctance  is  in  part- 
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ing  with  this  enjoyment ;  and  it  is 
not,  indeed,  without  the  deepest 
emotion  that  I  say — farewell  for 
ever.” — Mr.  Josias  Dunn,  solici¬ 
tor,  then  rose,  and  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address  : — “  My  lord,' — 
As  president  of  the  Irish  Law 
Society,  I  am  directed  by  the 
solicitors  of  your  lordship’s  Court 
to  return  your  lordship  their  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  the  respectful  at¬ 
tention  they  have  experienced 
from  your  lordship,  since  your 
appointment  as  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  they  now  enjoy  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  I  am 
further  directed  to  state  to  your 
lordship  the  prompt,  able,  and 
obliging  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Long  [(your  lordship’s  secretary) 
has  always  acted  towards  our  pro¬ 
fession,  in  the  necessary  inter¬ 
course  they  have  had  with  him.” 
To  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  re¬ 
turned  the  following  reply  : — “  I 
am  very  sensible  of  the  feeling 
and  sentiments  of  respect  which 
influence  the  great  body  of  soli¬ 
citors  of  this  Court,  and  I  trust 
they  have  been  always  treated  by 
me  with  the  respect  clue  to  their 
rank,  ability,  integrity,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  demeanour  ;  nothing,  I 
assure  you,  could  be  added  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  respectable  class  of 
practitioners  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  my  important  duties.” 

23.  The  Marquis  of  Angle¬ 
sey’s  Arrival  at  Dublin. — 
At  eleven  o’clock  last  night,  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  arrived  at 
Kingstown,  on  board  the  Escape, 
Government  packet,  which  had 
been  fifteen  hours  in  making  the 
passage.  His  lordship  remained 
during  the  night  at  Kingstown, 
which  was  illuminated  on  the  occa¬ 


sion.  This  morning  a  considerable 
number  of  private  carriages  and 
horsemen  proceeded  to  meet  the 
noble  marquis,  and  about  half-past 
twelve,  after  receiving  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  numerous  friends, 
he  left  Kingstown  for  Dublin,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  cavalcade, 
and  with  the  military  arranged  in 
the  order  usually  observed  upon 
the  entrance  of  a  new  viceroy. 
Lord  Anglesey,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  blue  coat  and  round  hat,  was 
on  horseback,  and  looked  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  As  he  passed  along 
the  road,  he  was  warmly  greeted 
by  many  ;  but  the  majority  were 
silent,  and  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
shouted,  and  exclaimed,  “  Dirty 
Doherty !”  “  Down  with  Doher¬ 
ty  !”  At  various  parts  of  the 
road  were  posted  placards,  with 
black  borders,  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed.  “No  procession  — -  no 
procession.  The  friends  of  Lord 
Harty  and  Chief  Justice  Doher¬ 
ty  meet  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Friends  of  Ireland,  O’Connell, 
and  Repeal  of  the  Union  !  stay  at 
home.”  There  were,  however, 
other  placards,  bearing  the  words 
“  Welcome  Anglesey,  patron  of 
the  Irish  manufactures.”  As  the 
cavalcade  passed  through  the 
streets,  the  same  conduct  was  ob¬ 
served  as  along  the  road,  and  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  was 
much  less  than  upon  any  similar 
occasion.  The  persons  who  groaned 
were  of  the  lowest  order ;  no  re¬ 
respectable-looking  man  joined  in 
such  a  manifestation  of  feeling; 
they  observed  a  cold  and  respect¬ 
ful  silence.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
reception  was  far  from  gratifying 
to  lord  Anglesey.  The  corporate 
body,  the  immediate  friends  of 
lord  Anglesey,  and  official  gentle¬ 
men,  formed  the  greater  portion 
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of  the  procession.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Castle,  lord  Anglesey  was 
sworn  in  before  the  Privy  Council 
as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

24.  A  supplement  to  the  Gazette 
of  the  24th  of  December  contained 
an  Order  in  Council,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  do  pre¬ 
pare  forms  of  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  on  account  of  the  troubled 
state  of  certain  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  another  for  reading 
the  same  in  all  the  Episcopal 
churches  and  chapels  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  a  F orm  of  Prayer  was 
issued,  to  be  used  immediately 
before  the  Litanv  :  and  when  the 

mf  S 

Litany  was  not  read,  before  the 
prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
in  all  cathedral,  collegiate,  and 
parochial  churches  and  chapels  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

25.  Dublin. — It  was  the  intern* 
tion  of  the  different  trades  to  have 
assembled  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  at  a  place  called  Phibsborough, 
within  a  mile  of  Dublin,  and  to 
have  proceeded  thence  in  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  principal  streets, 
to  Mr.  O’Connell’s  residence  in 
Merrion-square,  to  present  him 
with  an  address  of  thanks  for  ad¬ 
vocating  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the 
following  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“  Anglesey. 

“  Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  late  Majes¬ 
ty’s  reign,  entitled  f  An  Act  for 
the  Suppression  of  dangerous  As¬ 
sociations  or  Assemblies  in  Ireland,’ 
a  power  is  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  Ireland,  by  his  or 
their  proclamation  or  order,  to 
prohibit  the  meeting  of  any  as¬ 
sembly  or  body  of  persons  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  he  or  they  shall  deem 
Vol.  LXXII. 


to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
or  safety : 

“And  whereas  it  hath  been 
made  known  to  us,  that  a  meeting 
of  an  assembly  or  body  of  persons, 
under  the  name  of  f  The  Trades¬ 
men  of  Dublin,’  is  about  to  take 
place  on  Monday  next,  the  27th 
instant,  at  the  hour  of  eleven 
o’clock,  at  Phibsborough,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and,  when  there 
marshalled,  to  proceed  in  regular 
array,  and  in  great  numbers, 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
Dublin : 

“  And  whereas  we  have  received 
information  upon  oath,  that  the 
said  meeting  is  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
and  hath  excited  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions  thereof  in  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty’s  peaceable  subjects : 

“  And  whereas  we  have  also 
received  information  upon  oath, 
that  language  of  a  highly  inflam¬ 
matory  nature  has  been  used  by 
some  of  the  persons  who  have 
signified  their  intention  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  said  meeting: 

“  We,  therefore,  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant-general  and  General  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Ireland,  deeming  the 
said  meeting  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  and  safety,  and 
being  resolved  to  prohibit  the  same, 
do  hereby  accordingly  prohibit  the 
said  meeting,  and  being  determined 
and  resolved  strictly  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  the  penalties  thereof, 
against  all  persons  offending  in  the 
premises,  do  charge  and  command 
all  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  all  other  magis¬ 
trates,  officers,  and  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  in  preventing  the  meeting  of 
the  said  assembly  or  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  in  the  effectual  disper¬ 
sion  and  suppression  of  the  same, 
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and  in  the  detection,  and  prosecu- 
tion  of  those  who,  after  this  notice, 
shall  offend  in,  the  respects,  afore¬ 
said. 

“  Given  at  his  Majesty’s  castle 
of  Dublin,  this  25th  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1830,  By  his, Excellency’s, 
command, 

es  W.  GREGORY.” 
God  save  the  king.” 

About  two  o’clock  on  Sunday, 
Mr.  O’Connell  visited,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary- Intelligence- office,  Ste¬ 

phen- street,  where  he  was  met  by 
a  large  number  of  gentlemen*  and' 
the  street  outside  was.  crowded 
with  people  anxious  to  learn  the 
course  to  be  pursued  respecting  the 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  trades.  Several 
deputies  from  the  different  trades 
attended,  to  learn  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
determination he  addressed  the 
crowd  from  the  balcony,  in  a  long 
speech.  When  he  withdrew  from 
the  window  the  people  retired. 
Mr.  O’Connell  then  addressed  the 
deputies  of  the  trades,,  repeating 
his  desire  that  there  should  be  no 
nrocession  of  their  body,  hut  that,  as 
they  felt  anxious  to  present  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  him,  he  would  receive  it, 
and  give  his  reply  on  Tuesday,  at 
his  own  house.  The  trapes  should 
select  three  individuals  from  each 
of  their  different  bodies,  with  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address, 
to  present  it;  these  gentlemen 
would  meet  at  Swan’s  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  one  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
and  proceed  to  M  er  r  i  on  -  s  tj  u  a  r  e  at 
two,  each  man  decorated  with  an 
orange  and  green  sash,  but  w Th¬ 
ou  t  any  flags,  banners,  or  other 
insignia;  he  would  he  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  express  pis. 
sentiments  to  them  on  tfie  occasion* 
In  passing  through  College-green, 
these  deputies  would  march  round 
the  statue  of  king  William*  and* 


Protestant  and  Catholic,  with,  their 
hats  off,  give  three  cheers  for  Ire¬ 
land.  He  trusted  that  the  rest  of 
the  trades  would  attend  their  work 
as  usual,  or  remain  at  their  bouses, 
and  give  no  pretext  for  a  violation 
of  the.  peace,  or  a  charge  of  trans¬ 
gressing  the  laws.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  acceded  to.  As  great 
numbers  continually  crowded  in, 
the  meeting,  adjourned  to  the  yard, 
where,  Mr.  O’Connell  ascended  a 
table,  and  again  addressed  a  very 
large  assemblage.  A  crowd  hav¬ 
ing  again  collected  round  the  Par- 
liam  en tar y - ( > dice,  Mr.  Dwyer,  the 
secrefanb  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  disperse,  as  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  fatigued  with  hav¬ 
ing  already  addressed  two  assem¬ 
blages,  The  crowd  still  continued, 
and*  Mr.  O’Connell  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  balcony,  and  made  a 
third  speech,  after  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  immediately  dispersed,  and  the 
street  wax.  cleared.  O’Connell 
proceeded  to  his  house  in  Merrion- 
square  surrounded  by  his  private 
friends  and  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  people,  shouting  and  huz¬ 
zaing.  When  he  came  opposite 
the  house  of  sir  Anthony  Hart, 
he  stopped,  took  oft  his  hat,  and 
said,  My  friends,  give  three 
cheers  for  the  just  Judge,”  and  the 
cheering  was,  given  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

On  Monday  the  following  letters 
were  published  by  O’Connell. 

Monday,  Dec.  27* 

c<r  Ho  not  meet  this  day.  Take 
my  advice — let  there  he  no  meet¬ 
ing  pf  any  kind  this  da)r.  The 
proclamation  has  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  sustain  it*  Do  not  this 
day  discuss  that  act.  It  is  law  at 
present.— Obey  the  law-.— We  ean 
— WC  must  Repeal  the  Union. 
That  baneful  measure  must  and 
will,  be  replied,  provided  the  pee- 
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pie  obey  the  law. —Take  then 
my  advice — obey  the  law.  Our 
course  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
is  a  legal,  peaceable,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  course.  That,  and  no 
other,  is  the  course  followed  and 
advised  by  one  who  feels  he  is  your 
faithful  friend. 

"  Daniel  O’Connell/’ 
To  the  Trades  of  Dublin. 

“  Merrion-square, 

Monday  Morning,  Dec.  27. 

Fellow-citizens- — My  friends  | 
• — He  who  thinks  he  is,  and  calls 
himself,  but  alas  is  not,  the  friend 
of  Ireland,  has  availed  himself  of 
the  most  despotic  statute  that  was 
ever  passed  by  a  ruling  state,  to 
extinguish  to  the  very  ashes  the 
spark  of  liberty  in  a  subject  realm. 
Lord  Anglesey,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  William  Gregory  ! !  !  has  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  to  allow  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Catholics  of 
Dublin  to  unite  the  hitherto  ad¬ 
verse  colours — to  cheer  together  for 
the  memory  of  king  William  3rd, 
and  for  the  throne  of  king  W  illiam 
4th, — to  bury,  at  length,  in  eternal 
oblivion  past  feuds,  and  to  cement, 
in  adamant,  recent,  but,  I  trust 
perpetual  friendship — to  combine 
Irishmen  together  in  the  service 
of  their  common  country,  by  the 
bonds  of  social  charity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  common  God. — 
Such  is  the  sagacious  discovery 
which  the  advisers  of  lord  Angle¬ 
sey  have  made,  and  which  he  and 
William  Gregory  have  celebrated 
by  their  joint  and  several  procla¬ 
mation. — Whilst  you  were  at  vari¬ 
ance,  the  public  peace  was  secure  ! 
Whilst  you  allowed  yourselves  to 
be  distracted  by  dissensions  and 
criminal  hatred  to  each  other,  there 
was,  forsooth,  no  danger  to  the 
state  !  The  moment  you  agree  to 
join  hand  and  heart  in  mutual 


affection,  the  exhibition  of  your 
combined  and  peaceable  strength 
is,  in  sad  truth,  dangerous  to  the 
national  peace  !  !  !  This,  alas  !  is 
sad  mockery.  If  you  had  met  in 
countless  myriads  to  pay  sycophantic 
adulation  to  the  mighty  and  the 
great  of  the  land,  you  might  as¬ 
semble  in  full  quietude.  When 
you  meet  in  a  peaceable,  orderly, 
and  harmless  way,  to  express  your 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  by  paying  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  an  humble  powerless  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  moment  the  Algerine 
act  is  put  in  force,  and  you  are 
proclaimed,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course  to  use  the  despotic  power 
of  an  act  of  parliament. — Fellow- 
countrymen,—- Ycu  will,  I  am  sure, 
obey  this  proclamation ;  let  your 
obedience  be  prompt  and  entire. 
Give  this  day  entirely  and  without 
reserve,  to  the  proclamation  :  prove 
how  utterly  groundless  were  the 
timid  fears  which  dictated  that 
proclamation,  by  the  simple  fact 
that  even  the  issuing  of  so  insult¬ 
ing  a  document  excites  only  your 
tranquil  pity  and  contempt,  with¬ 
out  provoking  you  into  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
riot,  and  disturbance.  If  I  thought 
it  were  possible  that  any  one  man 
wrho  seeks  honestly  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  could  be  betrayed 
into  any  violation  of  the  law  in 
looking  for  that  measure,  I  declare 
solemnly  that  the  moment  my  ap¬ 
prehensions  were  realized  I  would 
at  once  abandon  the  pursuit  of  that 
repeal. — The  Unton  must  be  re¬ 
pealed  if  the  people  will  follow 
a  legal  and  constitutional  course. 
The  only  thing  that  could  give 
the  Union  continuance  would  he 
turbulence,  riot,  or  other  violation 
of  the  law.  It  is  so  clear  to  every 
human  being  that  the  repeal  must 
be  useful  to  Ireland, — it  is  so  mani- 
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fest  that  without  a  domestic  legis¬ 
lature  absenteeism  cannot  he  ter¬ 
minated  or  native  industry  fostered, 
— it  is  so  perfectly  capable  of  de¬ 
monstration  that  Ireland  would 
receive,  instead  of  paying  away, 
from  seven  or  eight  millions  ster¬ 
ling  every  year  if  the  Union  were 
repealed ;  all  this  is  so  apparent, 
that  every  man  in  Ireland  would 
declare  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
if  some  were  not  frightened  for 
the  safety  of  their  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  if  others  were  not  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  bugbear  fears  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  violence.  We  have  only 
to  show  by  our  peaceable,  orderly, 
and  loyal  conduct  that  we  scorn 
turbulence  and  detest  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  then,  indeed,  the  cry  for 
the  repeal  will  become  nearly  un¬ 
animous,  and  altogether  irresisti¬ 
ble. — I  am  quite  convinced  my  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  taken  ;  that  there  will 
not  be  any  meeting  or  procession 
this  day,  but  that  the  proclamation, 
however  unjustifiable  and  ridicul¬ 
ous,  will  be  obeyed — simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  law. — I  will  not,  for  the 
present,  deplore  the  miserable  state 
of  our  wretched  country,  which  is 
liable  to  be  trampled  on  by  every 
stranger  invested  with  a  little 
brief  authority.  The  state  of 
things  cannot  last  much  longer. 
While  the  law  sanctions  it,  we 
will  obey ;  but  we  treasure  up  in 
our  secret  hearts  the  burning  shame 
and  bitter  sorrow,  that  Ireland 
should  be  the  only  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  having  even  a 
shadowy  semblance  of  free  institu¬ 
tions,  where  such  fantastic  tricks 
can  be  played  with  impunity  by 
persons  in  authority. — Let  us  obey 
the  law,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  owe  this  farther  infringement 
on  our  liberty  to  a  whig  adminis¬ 
tration  !  Bless  the  mark !  When 
the  whigs  are  out  of  office,  they 


are  the  most  liberal  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  of  the  friends  of  human  freedom: 
the  moment  they  get  into  office, 
that  instant  they  become  the 
readiest  champions  of  despotic 
authority.  It  has  been  often  and 
most  truly  said  of  the  whigs,  that 
when  in  office  they  always  disap¬ 
point  their  friends,  delight  their 
enemies,  and  disgrace  themselves. 
Mark  the  career  of  the  present 
whig  administration  ! — They  were 
scarcely  an  hour  in  office,  when 
they  filled  the  minds  of  men  of  all 
parties  in  Ireland  with  ineffable 
disgust,  by  their  fastidious  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  law  department. 
That  is  their  first  step.  What  is 
their  second?  Why,  this  despotic 
proclamation. — What  will  be  their 
third  ?  I  will  not  venture  to  con¬ 
jecture  :  but  should  it  be  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  public  discussion, 
or  to  crush  the  public  press  —  should 
any  such  step  be  in  contemplation, 
and  one  phrase  in  the  silly  procla¬ 
mation  makes  me  fear  that  it  may, 
— why,  then,  the  whigs  will  have 
fulfilled  their  old  characters — they 
will  once  again,  and  I  trust  for  the 
last  time,  disappoint  their  friends, 
delight  their  enemies,  and  disgrace 
themselves.  There  is,  however, 
one  consolation :  they  cannot 
take  such  steps  as  these  without 
sending  over  another  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant.  After  the  letter  of  lord 
Anglesey  to  Mr.  Kertland,  he 
cannot  be  a  party  to  any  measure 
which  would  stain  his  fair  fame 
with  the  taint  of  falsehood.  Oh  ! 
that,  at  least,  is  utterly  impossible; 
and  serving  under  a  Whig  admi¬ 
nistration  (for  lord  Anglesey  is  not 
himself  a  Whig)  can  never  so 
blight  the  high  honour  of  lord 
Anglesey  as  to  expose  him  to  the 
reproach  of  saying  one  thing  when 
out  of  office,  and  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  when  in  power.  That  isi  of 
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all  impossible  things,  the  most  im¬ 
possible.  To  return  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  :  the  plan  for  its  presenta¬ 
tion  suggested  by  many  of  the 
operatives,  and  finally  adopted, 
and  not  to  be  varied  from,  is  this : 
— The  trades  have  already  chosen 
three  persons  as  leading  persons, 
who,  with  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  address,  will  assemble  at 
Swan’s  rooms,  Bachelor’s-walk, 
on  Tuesday,  at  one  o’clock,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  thence  to  Merrion- 
square,  to  my  residence.  The 
entire  party  will  consist  of  less 
than  1,600  persons.  They  will 
wear  scarfs  of  orange  and  green. 
They  will  go  round  the  statue  of 
king  William,  and  in  token  of 
amity  and  kindness,  they  will 
all.  Catholics  as  well  as  Protest¬ 
ants,  give  three  cheers  there. 
After  the  address  is  presented,  and 
my  answer  read,  they  will  take  off 
their  scarfs  and  separate.  The 
rest  of  the  tradesmen  are  to  remain 
at  their  usual  work,  or  at  home, 
on  Tuesday.  It  is  my  earnest 
advice  to  them  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  my  countrymen 
have  the  condescension  often  to 
obey  my  advice  as  if  it  were  a 
command.  Let,  therefore,  all  the 
other  tradesmen  stay  at  their  work 
on  Tuesday,  or  remain  at  home. 
If  more  than  the  stipulated  num¬ 
ber  attend,  or  if  any  unusual 
crowd  takes  place,  the  deputies 
will  take  off  their  scarfs  and  in¬ 
stantly  disperse.  I  do  earnestly 
entreat  all  the  tradesmen  of  the 
city  to  allow  the  address  to  be 
presented  in  the  manner  thus 
specified.  Any  person  refusing  to 
comply  with  this  entreaty,  would 
probably  be  an  enemy  in  disguise. 
Let  us  be  in  no  hurry.  Events 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  are  working  for  us. 
Every  succeeding  day  weakens 


the  supporters  of  despotism  in 
every  clime  and  country.  Each 
succeeding  day  strengthens  the 
friends  of  cheap  governments 
and  of  free  institutions.  Patience, 
my  dear  fellow-citizens,  a  little 
more  of  patience,  and  Ireland  will 
achieve  one  more  bloodless  and 
stainless  change.  Since  I  was 
born,  she  has  achieved  two  such 
glorious  political  revolutions.  The 
first  was  in  1782,  when  she  con¬ 
quered  legislative  independence. 
The  second  was  in  1829,  when 
she  won  for  her  victory  freedom 
of  conscience.  The  third  and 
best  remains  behind — the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  domestic  and  reformed 
legislature,  by  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  This  we  will  also  achieve, 
if  we  persevere  in  a  legal,  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  peaceable  course. 
The  only  thing  that  can  preserve 
the  connexion  between  both  coun¬ 
tries — a  connexion  essentially 
necessary  for  both — is  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  Let  my  advice  but  be 
followed,  and  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  Union  cannot  last 
two  years  longer ;  but,  remember, 
it  can  be  repealed  only  by  the  ways 
of  peaceful,  legal,  and  constitutional 
exertion.— -I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  fellow  citizens  and  dear  friends, 
your  ever  faithful  servant, 

“  Daniel  CPConnell* 

“  To  the  Trades  of  Dublin.” 

22.  The  Ex-Ministers  of 
France. — (From  the  Journal 
des  Debats ,J — MM.  Cauchy  and 
Sanjou,  commissioned  to  read 
the  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Peers 
to  the  four  ex-ministers,  went 
to  V incennes  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  six  o’clock.  Having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  castle,  they  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  admit¬ 
tance,  to  convey  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  which  they  attached  to 
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the  chain  of  the  drawbridge  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose.  The 
bridge  was  immediately  lowered, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  the 
donjon  by  general  Daumesnih 
The  four  ex-ministers,  and  even 
the  governor  himself,  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the 
trial;  for  the  bridge  had  been 
raised  the  previous  evening  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  entry  of  the 
prisoners,  and  no  person  whatever 
had,  from  that  moment,  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  castle.  MM. 
Cauchy  and  Sanjou  were  first 
introduced  into  a  large  antecham¬ 
ber,  communicating  with  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  ex-ministers,  who 
were  still  in  bed.  M  M.  de  Chan- 
telauze  and  de  Guernon  Ranville 
were  quickly  dressed  and  in  at¬ 
tendance  ;  in  half  an  hour  Peyronnet 
appeared,  and  the  three  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chamber  of  prince 
Polignac,  who  had  intimated,  that 
being  extremely  unwell,  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  remaining  in  bed.  There¬ 
fore,  M.  Cauchy,  greffier,  read  to 
them  the  decree  of  the  Court  in  the 
room,  when  they  all  evinced 
great  surprise  and  disappointment ; 
though  there  appeared  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  firmness  and 
resignation  displayed  by  M  M. 
Chantelauze  and  Guernon  Ranville, 
and  the  deep  affliction  and  humili¬ 
ation  of  Peyronnet  and  Polignac. 
The  latter  especially  heard  with 
the  utmost  consternation  that  part 
of  the  decree  which  says  that  civil 
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death  is  involved  in  the  sentence 
of  transportation.  During  the 
reading  of  the  verdict  the  four  pri¬ 
soners  kept  silence.  One  sentence 
only  was  uttered  afterwards,  and 
that  was  addressed  by  Chantelauze 
to  Guernon  Ranville : — “  Well,  my 
friend,”  said  he,  “  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  leisure  to  play  at  chess.” 
( Eh  bien,  won  cher,  nous  aurons 
le  temps  de  faire  des  parties  d' 
e.checs.) 

27*  The  marriage  of  Miss  Fitz- 
clarence  arid  viscount  Falkland 
took  place  at  the  Pavilion,  Bright¬ 
on,  this  morning.  Their  majesties, 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  a  splendid  and  select  party, 
breakfasted  in  the  Banqueting- 
room  of  the  Palace,  and,  directly 
after  the  repast,  removed  into  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  'where  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  their 
presence,  and  that  of  the  duke  of 
Sussex, the  princesses,  prince  George 
of  Cambridge,  col.  Frederick  Fitz- 
cfarence  (bridegroom-man),  Made- 
mioselle  D’Este  and  Miss  Boyle 
(bridemaids),  the  marchioness  of 
Wellesley,  lord  and  lady  Clinton, 
lady  A.  Fitzclarence,  Messrs.  P. 
and  B.  Carey,  and  the  whole  of  the 
bridal  suite.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  lord  bishop  of 
Chichester,  assisted  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Harvey.  The  king  gave  the 
bride  away,  and  soon  after  the 
ceremony,  the  new-married  pair 
departed  for  Cumberland  Lodge, 
Windsor. 
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Beginnin 

Duke  of  Wellington . 

Rt.  hon.  Henry  Goulburn . 

Lord  Lyndhurst . 

Earl  Bathurst . 

Earl  of  Rosslyn  . . . . 

Rt,  hon.  Robert  Peel . 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  . . . . . 

Right  hon.  sir  George  Murray . 

Viscount  Melville . . 

Right  hon.  John  Charles  Merries. ..... 

Lord  Ellenborough . 

Right  hon.  W.  V.  Fitzgerald . 

The  above  form 

Rt.  hon.  sir-Henry  Hardinge  . . 

Viscount  Beresford  . 

Duke  of  Montrose . . . 

Marquess  Gonyngham  . 

Duke  of  Leeds  . . . . . 

Marquess  of  Winchester  . 

Right  lion.  Charles  Arbuthnot . 

Right  hon.  John  Calcraft  . 

Viscount  Lovvther  . . . 

Thomas  P.  Courtenay,  esq . 

Duke  of  Manchester . 

Lord  Robert  E.  H.  Somerset . 

Sir  Janies  Scarlett,  knt . 

Sir  Edward  B.  Sugden,  knt . 
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First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  .Depart, 
Secretary  of  State  for  'Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Master  of  the  Mint. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

5  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ,  and  President 
(  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

the  Cabinet. 

Secretary  at  War. 

Master- general  of  the  Ordnance. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Steward. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Groom  of  the  Stole. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Postmaster- general. 

Lieut.- general  of  the  Ordnance , 

Attorney- General. 

Solicitor-  General. 


IRELAND. 


Duke  of  Northumberland . 

Right  hon.  sir  Anthony  Hart,  knt . 

Lieut.-gen.  sir  John  Byng . 

Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  . 

Right  hon.  sir  G.  Fitzgerald  Hill,  hart.  . 


Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Chancellor. 
Commander  of  the  Forces « 
Chief  Secretary. 

Vice  Treasurer. 


Rt.  hon  Henry  Joy. 
John  Doherty,  esq. 


.  Attorney - General. 

......  Solicitor-  General .• 
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End  of  1830. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy-Seal. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart. 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

5  Master  of  the  Mint  and  President  of 
i  the  Board  of  Trade. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Postmaster-  General 

C/tancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster • 


The  above  form  the  Cabinet. 

Right  hon.  Charles  W.  W.  Wynn  .... 

Sir  James  Kempt  . . 

Duke  of  Devonshire  . . . 

Marquess  Wellesley  . 

Earl  of  Albemarle  . . 

Marquess  of  Winchester  . . 

Lord  John  Russell . . . . 

Hon.  George  J.  W.  Agar  Ellis . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thomson.. 

Sir  Thomas  Denman,  kt . . 

Sir  William  Horne,  kt. 

IRELAND. 


Secretary  at  War. 

Master- General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Lord  Chamberlain 
Lord  Steward. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Groom  of  the  Stole. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue . 

5  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ,  and  Vice- 
l  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Attorney  General. 

Solicitor  General. 


Earl  Grey  . . . 

Viscount  A1  thorp  . . 

Lord  Brougham . 

Marquess  of  Lansdown . 

Lord  Durham . 

Viscount  Melbourne . 

Viscount  Palmerston  . 

Viscount  Goderich . 

Right,  hon.  Sir  Jas.  R.  G.  Graham,  bt. 

Lord  Auckland  . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Grant  . 

Duke  of  Richmond  . . . . .  :  . . . 

Lord  Holland  . . 

Earl  of  Carlisle . 


Marquess  of  Anglesey....... 

Lord  Plunkett. . . . 

Lieut. -General  sir  John  Byng. 
Hon.  Edward  G.  S.  Stanley  . . . 

Right  hon.  Edward  Pennefather 
Philip  Crampton,  esq.  . . 


Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Lord-  Chancellor . 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 
Chief  Secretary. 

Attorney-  General. 

Solicitor-  General. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Returned  for  the  ninth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

Appointed  to  meet  Oct.  26th,  1830. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Abingdon — J.  Maberly 
Alban's ,  St. — Ld.  Grimston,  C.  Tennant 
Aldborough — Ld.  Stormont,  C.  J.  F.  Clinton 
Aldeburgh — Marq,  of  Douro,  rt.  hon.  J. 
W.  Croker 

Amersham — T.  T.  Drake,  W.  T.  Drake 
Andover — Sir  J.  W.  Pollen,  bt.  T.  A.  Smith 
Angleseashire — Earl  of  Uxbridge 
Appleby — Hon.  A.  Tufton,  ld.  Maitland 
Arundel — Ld.  D.  C.  Stewart,  J.  Atkins 
Ashburton — Right  hon.  C.  Arbutlmot,  sir 
L.  V.  Palk 

Aylesbury — Lord  Nugent,  W.  Rickford 
Banbury — H.  V.  Stuart 
Barnstaple — S.  L.  Stevens,  G.  Tudor 
Bassetlaiv — Ld. Newark,  hon.  A.Duncombe 
Bath — Gen.  C.  Palmer,  lord  J.  Thynne 
Beaumaris — Sir  Robert  Williams,  bart. 
Bedfordshire — Marq,  of  Tavistock,  W.  Stuart 
Bedford — W.  H.  Whitbread,  F.  Polhill 
Bedwin — Sir  J.  Nicholl,  J.  J.  Buxton 
Beeralston — Lord  Lovaine,  C.  Blackett 
Berkshire — C.  Dundas,  R.  Palmer 
Berwick — Marcus Beresford,  sir  F.Blake,bt. 
Beverley — H.  Burton,  S.  Sykes 
Bewdley — W.  A.  Roberts 
Bishop’s  Castle — F.  H.  Cornwall,  E.  Rogers 
Blechingley — C.  Tennyson,  W.  R.  Mills 
Bodmin — D.  Gilbert,  FI.  B.  Seymour 
Boroughbridge — Sir  C.  Wetherell,  M. 
Attwood,  A.  Lawson,  W.  A.  Mackin- 
non.  (double  return) 

Bossiney — J.  S.  Wortley,  E.  R.  Tunno 
Boston — J.  Malcolm,  J.  Wilks 
Brackley — R.  FI.  Bradshaw,  J.  Bradshaw 
Bramber — F.  G.  Calthorpe,  J.  Irving 
Breconshire — Col.  T.  Wood 
Brecon — C.  M.  R.  Morgan 
Bridgenorth — T.  Whitmore,  W.  W.  Whit¬ 
more 

Bridgewater — W.  Astell,  C.  K.  Tynte 
Bridport — Sir  H.St.  Paul,  bt.  Pl.Warburton 
Bristol — R.  H.  Davis,  J.  E.  Baillie 
Buckinghamshire — Marq.  Chandos,  hon. 
R.  Smith 

Buckingham — Sir  G.  Nugent,  bt.  sir  1'.  F. 
Fremantle,  bt. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's — Earl  of  E  us  ton,  earl 
Jermyn 


Cal  ling  ton — A.  Baring,  W.  B.  Baring 
Caine — Sir  J.  Macdonald, bt.T.B.Macauley 
Cambridgesh. — Ld.  F.  Osborne,  H.J.Adeane 
Cambridge  University— Lord  Palmerston, 
W.  Cavendish 

Cambridge — Marq.  Graham,  col.  Trench 
Came  If or  d— Col.  Cradock,  M.  Milbank 
Canterbury — Hon.  R.  Watson,  lord  Ford- 
wich 

Cardiff- — Lord  P.  J.  H.  Stuart 
Cardiganshire — Col.  W.  E.  Powell 
Cardigan — P.  Pryse 

Carlisle — Col.  Lushington,  P.  H.  Floward 
Carmarthenshire — Hon.  G.  R.  Trevor 
Carmarthen — J.  Jones 
Carnarvonshire — C.  W.  G.  Wynne 
Carnarvon — W„  O.  Gore 
Castle  Rising — Lord  H.  Cholmondeley,  col. 
F.  Howard 

Cheshire— Lord  Belgrave,  W.  Egerton 
Chester — Hon.  R.  Grosvenor,  sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  bt. 

Chichester — Lord  G.  Lennox,  J.  Smith 
Chippenham — J.  Neeld,  P.  Pusey 
Christchurch — Sir  G.  PI.  Rose,  G.  P.  Rose 
Cirencester — Lord  Apsley,  J.  Cripps 
Clithero — Hon.  R.  Curzon,  hon.  P.  F.  Cust 
Cockermouth — Ld.Garlies,  hon.  P.Bouverie 
Colcheste i — D.  W.  Plarvey,  A. Spottiswoode 
Corfe  Castle — G.  Bankes,  P.  J.  Miles 
Cornwall — Sir  R.R.Vyvyan,  E.W.Pendarves 
Coventry — T.  B.  Fyler,  E.  Ellice 
Crick  lade — J.  Pitt,  R.  Gordon 
Cumberland  County — Sir  J.  Lowther,  bt.  sir 
J.  Graham,  bt. 

Dartmouth — Capt.  J.  Bastard,  A.  H.  Holds- 
worth 

Denbighshire — Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  bt. 
Denbigh — R.  M.  Biddulph 
Derbyshire — Ld.G. FI. Cavendish,  F.  Mundy 
Derby — PL  F.  C.  Cavendish,  E.  Strutt 
Devizes — J.  Pearse,  G.  W.  Taylor 
Devonshire — Lord  Ebrington,  sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  bt. 

Dorsetshire — E.  B.  Portman,  H.  Bankes 
Dorchester — R.  Williams,  lord  Ashley 
Dover — Sir  J.  R.  Reid,  bt.,  C.  P.  Thomson 
Downton — J.  Brougham,  C.  J.  Lefevre 
Droitwich — Earl  of  Sefton,  J.  Foley 
Dunwich — F,  Barne,  A.  Arcedeckne 
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Durham  Co. — Ld.  W.  Powlett,  W.  Russell 
Durh.  City — Sir  R. Gresley,  bt.  M.  A. Taylor 
East  Looe — II.  T.  Hope,  T.  A.  Kemmis 
Essex — C.  C.  Western,  colonel  Tyrell 
Evesham — Sir  C.  Cockerell, bt.  Ld. Kennedy 
Exeter — L.  W.  Buck.  J.  W.  Butler 
Eye — Sir  E.  Kerrison,  bt.  sir  P.  Sydney 
Flintshire — Sir  T.  Mostyn,  bt. 

Flint — Sir  E.  P.  Lloyd,  bt. 

Fowey — Lord  Brudenell,  3.  C.  Severn 
Gatton — J.  V.  Shelley,  J.  T.  Hope 
Germans ,  St. — Sir  H.  Hardinge,  C.  Ross 
Glamorganshire —C.  R.  1VI.  Talbot 
Gloucestershire — Lord  R.  E,  H.  Somerset, 
sir  W.  B.  Guise,  bt. 

Gloucester  City — Col.  E.  Webb,  J.  Phillpots 
Grantham — M.  J.  Cholmeley,  G.  E.  W7elby 
Great  Grimsby — C.  Wood,  G.  Harris 
Gr  instead  ,East — Ld.  Holmesdnle,F.R.West 
Guildford— G.  H.  Sumner,  C.  B.  Wall 
Hampshire — Si r  W . He ath co te,b t ,  J . F 1  e mi n g 
Harwich — Rt  .bon .  J .  C .  H  err'i  e  s,  G .  R.  D  awson 
Haslemere — Sir  J.  Beckett,  bt.  W.  Holmes 
Hastings — J.  Plants,  sir  H.  Fane 
Haverfordivest — Sir  R.  B.  P.  Pbilllpps 
Hedon — Sir  T.  Constable,  bt.  R.  Ferrand 
Helston — Lord  J.  Townshend,  J.  Pechell 
Herefordsk. — Sir  J.  G.  Cottereil,  bt.  sir  R. 
Price,  bt. 

Hereford — Lord  Eastnor,  E.  R.  Clive 
Hertfordsh . — Sir  J.S. Sebright,  bt.  N. Calvert 
Hertford — Ld.  Ingestrie,  T.  S.  Duncombe 
HeyteSbury — ’Sir  G.  Staunton,  bt.  E.  H. 
A’Court 

Hi g ham  Ferrers—  Lord  Hovvick 
Hindon — Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue,  J.  Weylaud 
Honiton — Sir  G.  War-render,  bt.  J.  J.  Guest 
Horsham, — E.  of  Surrey,  N.  W.  R.  Colborne 
Huntingdonshire  —Lord  Maude ville,  lord 
Strathaven 

Huntingdon — J.  Calvert,  J.  Stuart 
Hythe — S.  Marjoribanks,  J.  Loch 
Ilchester — M.  Bruce,  J.  J.  Hope  Vere 
Tpsivich — C.  Mackinnon,  R.  A.  It  mid  as 
Ive’s ,  St. — Hon.  W.  P.  T.  L.  Wellesley, 
J.  Morison 

Kent — SirE.  Knatchbull,  bt.  T.  L.  Hodges 
King’s  Lynn — Lord  W.  G.  Bentinck,  hon. 
J.  Walpole 

Kings  ton-  upon- Hu  1 1- — G.  Schonswar,  W.  B. 
Wrightson 

Knaresborough — Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  H. 
Brougham 

Lancashire— Lord  Stanley,  J.  W.  Patten 
Lancaster — J.  F.  Cawthorne,  T.  Greene 
Launceston — Sir  W.  Gordon,  bt.  J.  Brogden 
Leicestersh. — Ld.  R.  Manners, G. A. L. Keck 
Leicester — Sir  C.  A.  Hastings,  bt.  W.  Evans 
Leominster — Lord  Hotham,  W.  Marshall 
Lewes — T.  R.  Kemp,  sir  J.  Shelley,  bt. 
Lichfield — Sir  G.  Anson,  G.  G.  V.  Vernon 
Lincolnsh,—  Sir  W.  A.Ingilby,  bt.C.Chaplin 


Lincoln—  C.  D.  Sibthorp,  J.  Fardell 
Liskeard— Lord  Eliot,  sir  W.  Pringle 
Liverpool — Gen.  I.  Gascoyne, W. Huskisson 
London — Alderman  Wood,  alderman  Waith- 
man,  alderm.  Thompson,  W.  Ward,  Esq. 
Lostwithiel — W.  F.  V.  Fitzgerald,  hon.  E. 
Oust 

Ludgershall — Sir  S.  Graham, bt.  E.T. Foley 
Ludlow — Lord  Clive,  hon.  R.  H.  Clive 
Lyme  Regis — Hon.  II.  S.  Fane,  colonel  J. 
T.  Fane 

Lymington — G.  Burrard,  W.  T.  Egerton 
Maidstone — A.  W.  Roberts,  H.  Winchester 
Maldon — T.  B.  Lennard,  J.  Dick 
Malmesbury — Sir  C.  Forbes,  J.  Forbes 
Malton — Sir  J.  Scarlett,  J.C.  Ramsden 
MarVbrd> — W.  J.  Bankes, T.H.S.B.Estcourt 
Marlow ,  Great — O.  Williams,  T.F.  Williams 
Mawes ,  St. — Sir  C.E .Carrington ,  G.W.Pigot 
Merionethshire — Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan,  bt. 
Michael’s ,  St. — J.  H.  Hawkins,  hon.  L. 
Kenyon 

Middlesex — G.  Byng,  J.  Hurne 
Midhurst— G.  Smith,  J.  A.  Smith 
Milborne  Port—  Right  hon.  W.  S.  Bourne, 

G.  S.  Byng 

Minehead ■ — J.  F.  Lut troll,  W.  E.  Tomline 
Monmouthshire — Lord  G.  C.  H.  Somerset, 
Sir  C.  Morgan,  bt. 

Monmouth — Marquess  of  Worcester 
Mon tgo Merysfu — Rt.  hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynii 
Montgomery — Hon.  H.  Clive 
Morpeth — Hon.  W.  Howard,  W.  Ord 
Newark — H.  Willoughby,  M.  T.  Sadler 
New  ensile- u  tid  er-  Ly  n  e — R.  Borradaile,  W. 
FI.  Miller 

Newcastle -up on- Tyne — Sir  M.  W.  Ridley* 
bt.  J.  Hodgson 

Newport,  Cornwall — J.  Rhine.  J.  Doherty 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight — Right  lion.  S. 
Perceval,  H.  Twiss 

Newton,  Lane. — T.  Legh,  T.  Houldsworth 
Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight • — Hon.  C.  Pelham, 

H.  Gurney 

Norfolk  Co. — T.  W.  Coke,  sir  W.  Folkes,  bt. 
Northallerton — Hon.  H.  Lascelles,  sir  J. 
Beresford,  bt. 

Northamptonshire — Lord  Althorp,  W.  R. 
Cartwright 

Northampton— Sir  G.  Robinson,  bt.  sir  R. 
H.  Gunning,  bt. 

Northumberland — M.Bell,T.  W.  Beaumont 
Norwich — R.  H.  Gurney,  R.  Grant 
Nottinghamshire — J.  S.  Lumley,  admiral 
Sotheron 

Ngicingham — Sir  R.  Fergusson,  T.  Denman 
Okehampton — Lord  H.  Seymour,  hon. 
G.  J.  W.  A.  Ellis 

Orford — S.  H.  Kilderbee,  sir  H.  F.  Cooke 
Oxfordshire — J.  Fane,  lord  Norreys 
Oxford  University — T.  H.  Estcourt,  sir 
R.  Inglis,  bt. 
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Oxford  City — J.  H.  Langston,  W.  Hughes 
Hughes 

Pembrokeshire — Sir  J.  Owen,  bt. 

Pembroke — H.  O.  Owen 
Penryn — SirO.  Lemon,  bt.  J.  W.  Fresh  field 
Peter  boro’ — Sir  R.  Heron,  bt.  lord  Milton 
Petersfield — Sir  W.  Jolliffe,  bt.  G.  E.  Jolliffe 
Plymouth — Sirs  T.  B.  Martin,  G.  Cockbum 
Plympton — Lord  Valletort,  Cx.  C.  Antrobus 
Pontefract — Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  bt.  hon.  H. 
V .  S.  Jerningham 

Poole — B.L.  Lester,  hon.  W.  F.  S.  Ponsonby 
Portsmouth — J.  B.  Carter,  F.  Baring,  jun. 
Preston — Hon.  E.  G.  S.  Stanley,  J.  Wood 
Queenborough — W.  Holmes,  J.  Capel,  sir 
P.  Durham  (double  return) 

Radnorshire — Right  hon.  T.  F.  Lewis 
Radnor  (New) — R.  Price 
Reading — C.  F.  Palmer,  C.  Russell 
Richmond — Hon.  Sir  R.  L.  Dundas,  hon. 
T.  Dundas 

Ripon — G.  Spence,  L.  H.  Petit 
Rochester — R.  Bernal,  lord  Villiers 
Romney  ( New ) — Hon .  A.  Trevor,  XV.  Miles 
Rutlandshire — Sir  G.  Noel,  bt.  sir  G. 
Heathcote,  bt. 

Rye — H.  D.  Bailiie,  F.  R.  Bonham 
Ryegate — Adm.  sir  J.  S.  Yorke,  J.  Cocks 
Saltush — Earl  of  Darlington,  J.  Gregson 
Sandwich — J.  Marryatt,  S.  G.  Price 
Sarnm  ( New)  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  W. 
Wyndham 

Sarum  (Old)  J.  Alexander,  J.sD.  Alexander 
Scarboro7(gh — Right  hon.  C.  M.  Sutton, 
gen.  Phipps 

Seaford — Hon.  A.  F.  Ellis,  J.  Fitzgerald 
Shaftesbury — E.  Penrhyn,  W.  S.  Dugdale 
Shoreham — Sir  C.M.  Burrell,  bt.  H.  Howard 
Shrewsbury — R.  Jenkins,  R.  A.  Slaney 
Shropshire — Sir  R.  Hill,  bt.  J.  C.  Pelham 
Somei'setsh.  W.  Dickenson,  E.  A.  Sand  ford 
Southampton — A.  R.  Dottin,  J.  B.  Hoy 
Southwark— J.  R.  Harris,  sir  R.  Wilson 
Staffordshire — Sir  J.  Wrottesley,  bt.  E.  J. 
Littleton 

Stafford  -  J.  Campbell,  T.  Gisborne 
Stamford — Lord  T.  Cecil,  T,  Chaplin 
Steyning — G.  R.  Philips,  E,  Blount 
Stockbridge—G.  Wilbraham,  W.  S.  Stanley 
Sudbury — B.  Walrond,  sir  J.  B.  Walsh,  bt. 
Suffolk — Sir  H.  Bunbury,  bt.  C.  Tyrell 
Surrey — W.  J.  Denison,  J.  I.  Briscoe 
Sussex — W.  Burrell,  H.  Ciirteis,  jun. 
Tamworth — Sir  R.  Peel,  bt.ld.  C. Townsend 
Tavistock — Ld.  Ebrington*,  Id.  W.  Russell 


*  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lord  Ebrington  are 
the  only  Members  returned  for  two  places — 
the  formerfor  Yorkshireand  Knaresborough 
and  the  latter  for  Devonshire  and  Tavistock. 


Taunton — H.  Laboucnere,  E.T.  Bainbridge 
Tewkesbury — J.  E.  Dowdeswell.  J.  Martin 
Thetfonl — Lord  J.  Fitzroy,  F.  Baring 
Thirsk — R.  Frankland,  R.  G.  Russell 
Tiverton — Lord  Sandon,  hon.  G.  D.  Ryder 
Totness — ’Right  hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  C. 

B.  Baldwin 

Tregony — J.  A.  Gordon.  J.  Mackillop, 
J.  Gurney,  C.  King  (double  return) 
Truro — Lord  Encombe,  N.  W.  Peach 
Wallingford — Col.  W.  Hughes,  R.  Knight 
War  eh  am — Rt.  hon.  J.  Cal  craft,  J.  Ewing 
Warwickshire — D.  S.  Dugdale,  F.  Lawley 
Warwick — Sir  C.  J.  Greville,  J.  Tomes 
JVells- — J.  E.  Vaughan,  J.  L.  Lee 
Wendover — A.  Smith,  S.  Smith 
Wenlock — Hon.  G.  C.  W.  Forrester,  P.  B. 
Thompson 

Weobisy — Ld.  H.  Thynne,  Id.  W.  Thynne 
Westhury ■ — Sir  A.  Grant, bt.  G.  Prendergast 
West  Looe — Sir  C.  Hulse,bt.  C.  Bulter,  jun. 
Westminster — Sir  F.  Burdett,  bt.  J.  C.  Hob- 
house 

Westmoreland — Lord  Lowther,  hon.  H.  C. 
Lowther 

Weymouth  fy  Melcombe  Regis — Col. Gordon, 
M.  Ure,  T.  F.  Buxton,  sir  E.  B.  Sugden 
Whitchurch — Sir  S.  Scott,  bt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Townshend 

Wigan—  Col.  J.  Lindsay,  J.  A.  Hodson 
Wilton — J.  H.  Penruddocke,  H.  L.  Bulwer 
Wiltshire— Sir  J.  D.  Astley,  bt.  J.  Benett 
Winchelsea — J.  Williams,  hon.  H.  Dundas 
Winchester — P.  St.  J.  Mildmay,  sir  E.  H. 
East,  bt. 

Windsor — SirR.H.Vivian,bt.J.Ramsbottom 
Woodstock — Marquess  of  Blandford,  Lord 

C.  S.  Churchill 

Wotton  Basset — Lord  Mahon,  T.  H.  Villiers 
Worcestershire — Hon.  H.  B.  Lygon,  hon. 
T.  H.  Foley 

Worcester — Col.  Davies,  G»  R.  Robinson 
fVycombe — Sir  T. Baring, bt.  sivJ.D.King,bt. 
Yarmouth — Hon.  G.  Anson,  C.  E.  Rumbold 
Yarmouth ,  Isle  of  Wight — W.  Y.  Peel,  G. 
Thompson 

Yorkshire — Hon.  W.  Dtmcombe,  H. 

Brougham,  lord  Morpeth,  R.  Bethell 
York — S.  A.  Bayntun,  hon.  T.  Dundas 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire — Hon.  William  Gordon 
Aberdeen — Sir  James  Carnegie,  bart. 
Argyleshire — Walter  F.  Campbell 
Ayrshire — William  Blair 
Ayr — Thomas  Francis  Kennedy 
Banffshire — John  Morison 
Berwickshire — Hon.  Anthony  Maitland 
Bute  fy  Caithness-sh. — Rt.hon.sir.W.Rae,bt. 
Cromarty  and  Nairn — Hon.  G.  P.  Campbell 
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Grail  and  Anstruther — James  Balfour 
Dumbartonshire — Lord  M.  W.  Graham 
Dumfries- shire — J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone 
Dumfries — W.  R.  K.  Douglas 
Dysart — Lord  Loughborough 
Edinburghshire — Sir  George  Clerk,  bt. 
Edinburgh — Right  hon.  William  Dundas 
Elginshire — Hon.  Francis-William  Grant 
Elgin — Hon.  gen.  Alexander  Duff 
Fifeshire— James  Wemyss 
Forfarshire — Hon.  William-Ramsay  Maule 
Forfar  and  Perth- — Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley,jun. 
Fortrose — Lieut.-col.  John  Baillie 
Glasgow— Archibald  Campbell 
Haddingtonshire — Lord  John  Hay 
Haddington — Sir  Adolph. -J.  Dalrymple,  bt. 
Inver  ke  i  th  ing — Jam  es  Johns  ton 
Inverness-shire — Rt.  hon.  Charles  Grant 
Kincardineshire — Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnott 
Kinross-shire — Hon.  G.  R.  Abercromby 
Kirkcudbright — R.  C.  Fergusson 
Kirkwall — James  Loch 
Lanarkshire — Hon.  Charles  Douglas 
Linlithgowshire — Sir  Alexander  Hope 
Orkneys  hire — George  Traill 
Peebles-shire — Sir  James  Montgomery,  bt. 
Perthshire — Sir  George  Murray,  bt. 
Renfrewshire — Sir  M.-Shaw  Stewart,  bt. 
Ross-sliire — Sir  Jas. -Wemyss  Mackenzie,  bt. 
Roxburghshire — Henry-Francis  Scott 
Selkirkshire — Alexander  Pringle 
Selkirk  and  Peebles — Henry  Monteith 
Stirlingshire — Henry-Home  D rummond 
Sutherlandshire — Lord  F.  L.  Gower 
Wigtonshire — Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  bt. 
IVigton — John  Henry  Lovvther 


IRELAND. 

Antrim  Co. — Hon.  J.  B.  R.  O'Neil,  earl 
of  Belfast 

Armagh  Co. — Lord  Acheson,  C.  Brownlow 
Armagh — ’Right  hon.  H.  Goulburn 
Athlone— R.  Handcock 
Bandon  Bridge — Viscount  Bernard 
Belfast — Sir  A.  Chichester,  bt. 

Carlow  County — H.  Bruen,  T.  Kavanagh 

Carlow — Viscount  Tullamore 

Carrickfergus — Lord  G.  Hill 

Cashel — M.  Pennefather 

Cavan  Co. — H.  Maxwell,  A.  Saundersoti 

Clare  County — W.  N.  McNamara,  J.  P. 

0‘Gorman  Mahon 
Clonmell — E.  Coote 
Coleraine — Sir  J.  W.  H.  Brydges 
Cork  County — Hon.  R.  King,  lord  Boyle 
Cork  City — Hon.  J.  Boyle,  D.  Callaghan 
Done  gall  Co. — G.  V.  Hart,  earl  Mount- 
charles 

Down,  Co.— Lord  A.  Hill,  vise.  Castlereagli 


Downpatrick — E.  S.  Ruthven 

Drogheda — J.  H.  North 

Dublin  Co. — Lord  Brabazon,  col.  White 

Dublin  City — G.  Moore,  F.  Shaw 

Dublin  University — T.  Lefroy 

Dundalk — Hon.  lieut.-col.  J.  H,  Cradock 

Dungannon — Hon.  T.  Knox 

Dungarvon — Hon.  G.  Lamb 

Ennis — W.  S.  0‘Brien 

Enniskillen — Hon.  A.  H.  Cole 

Fermanagh — M.  Archdall,  viscount  Corry 

Galway  Co. — J.  S.  Lambert,  sir  J.  Burke, bt  ; 

Galway — J.  0‘Hara 

Kerry  County — Right  hon.  M.  Fitzgerald, 
hon.  W.  Browne 

Kildare  County — Ld.  W.  C.  O’Brien  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  R.  M.  0‘Ferrall 
Kilkenny  Co. — Earl  of  Ossory,  lord  Dun- 
cannon 

Kilkenny — N.  P.  Leader 
King’s  County—  T.Bernard,  ld.  Oxmantown  i 
Kinsale — J.  Russell 
Leitrim  Co. — J.  M.  Clements,  S.  White 
Limerick  Co. —  Hon.  R.  H.  Fitzgibbon, 
col.  0‘Grady 

Limerick — T.  Spring  Rice 
Lisburne — H.  Meynell 
Londonderry  Co. — Sir  R.  Bateson,  bt.  T.  , 
Jones 

Londonderry  City — Sir  R-  A.  Ferguson 
Longford  Co. — Vise.  Forbes,  A.  Lefroy 
Louth  Co. — A.  Dawson,  J.  M‘Clintock 
Mallow — C.  D.  O.  Jephson 
Mayo  Co. — J.  Browne,  D.  Browne 
Meath  County — Sir  M.  Somerville,  bt.  lord 
Killeen 

Monaghan  County — E.  J.  Shirley,  hon.  ■ 
- Blaney 

Newry — Hon.  J.  H.  Knox 
P ortarlington — Sir  A.  Ogilby 
Queen’s  County — Sir  H.  Parnell,  bt.  sir  C. 
Coote,  bt. 

Roscommon  Co. — O.  O ‘Connor,  A.  French 
New  Ross — C.  P.  Leslie 
Sligo  Co. — E.  S.  Cooper,  hon.  H.  King 
Sligo — John  Wynne 

Tipperary  County — Hon.  F.  Aldborough 
Prittie,  T.  Wyse,  jun. 

Tralee — R.  V.  Smith 

Tyrone  County — Hon.  H.  L.  Corry,  sir  ; 
Hugh  Stewart 

Waterford  County — Lord  G.  T.  Beresford, 
D.  0‘Connell 

Waterford — Right  hon.  sir  J.  Newport, bt. 
Westmeath  County — G.  Rochfort,  M.  L.  1 
Chapman 

Wexford  County — Lieut.-col.  A.  Chiches-  i 
ter,  vise.  Valentia 
Wexford — W.  Wigram 
Wicklow  Co. — J.  Grattan,  R.  Howard 
Youghall — Hon.  G.  Ponsonby 
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Bedfordshire .  J.  T.  Dawson,  of  Clapham,  esq. 

Berkshire  .  John  Walter,  of  Bear-wood,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire .  R.  W.  H.  H.  Vyse,  Stoke-place,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Hunt -  ) 

ingdonsliire . $  G*  Scotfc’  Somersham>  esq. 

Cheshire . .  G.  Walmsley,  Bolesworth-ca.  esq. 

Cornwall  .  Edward  Coliins,  of  Truthan,  esq. 

Cumberland  . .  C.  Parker,  Petterill -green,  esq. 

Derbyshire .  R.  L.  Newton,  Bow-bridge,  esq. 

Devonshire . .  J.  B.  Swete,  Oxton-house,  esq. 

Dorsetshire .  John  Bond,  of  Grange,  esq. 

Essex  . .  Capel  Cure,  of  Blakehall,  esq, 

Gloucestershire .  D.  Ricardo,  Gatcombe-park,  esq. 

Herefordshire  . .  R.  Blakemore,  of  the  Leys,  esq. 

Hertfordshire .  W.  Hale,  King’s  Walden,  esq. 

Kent  .  Edward  Rice,  Dane-court,  esq. 

Lancaster  .  P.  Hesketh,  Rofall-hall,  esq. 

Leicestershire .  Sir  G.  H,  W.  Beaumont,  Coleorton-hall,  bai  t. 

Lincolnshire  .  W.  A.  Johnson,  Wytham,  esq. 

Monmouthshire  . .  W.  Jones,  of  Clytha,  esq. 

Norfolk  .  Hon.  G.  J.  Milles,  North  Elmham. 

Northamptonshire .  R.  Pack,  of  Floore,  esq. 

Northumberland .  Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  Wallington,  bart. 

Nottinghamshire  .  J.  Coke,  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  esq. 

Oxfordshire  . .  R.  Weyland,  Woodeaton,  esq. 

Rutlandshire .  J.  Eagleton,  South  Luffenham,  esq. 

Shropshire  .  R.  Hunt,  Boreatton-park,  esq. 

Somersetshire .  J.  A.  Gordon,  Portbury,  esq. 

County  of  Southampton..  G.  P.  Jervoise,  of  Herriard-house,  esq. 

Staffordshire .  T.  Twemlow,  Peatswood,  esq. 

Suffolk  .  J.  W.  Sheppard,  Campsey  Ashe,  esq. 

Surrey .  Sir  William  George  Hylton  Jolifie,  of  Merstham,  bart. 

Sussex .  Thomas  Sanctuary,  of  Rusper,  esq. 

Warwickshire  .  E.  B.  King,  Umberslade,  esq. 

Wiltshire  .  E.  W.  L.  Popham,  of  Littlecote-park,  esq, 

Worcestershire  .  John  Scott,  Stourbridge,  esq. 

Yorkshire  .  Hon.  E.  Petre,  Stapleton-park. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Breconshire  . .  William  L.  Hopkins,  Aberanell,  esq. 

Cardiganshire  .  T.  H.  Jones,  Noyadd,  esq. 

Carmarthenshire  .  R.  G.  Thomas,  Llanon,  esq. 

Glamorganshire .  W.  Williams,  Aberpergwm,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire  .  A.  A.  Gower,  Kilderweon,  esq. 

Radnorshire  . .  R.  B.  Price,  Downfield,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesey — . .  T.  Williams,  of  Glenrafon,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire .  J,  Williams,  of  Bryntirion,  esq. 

Denbighshire .  W.  Hanmer,  of  Bodnod,  esq. 

Flintshire  . . .  Sir  LI.  Brown,  Bronwhwylfa,  knight. 

Merionethshire  . . .  J.  Panton,  of  Llwyngwern,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire  .  H.  A.  Proctor,  Aberhafesp-hall,  esq. 
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2.  At  Gunton-park,  in  Norfolk,  Lady 
Suffield,  a  son. 

4.  A  t  Mere,  the  wife  of  John  Chafin 
Morris,  esq.  commander  R.  N.  a  son. 

7.  In  Harley-street,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Southey,  a  daughter. 

10.  In  York-place,  the  wife  of  major 
Livingston,  E.  1.  C.  service,  a  son, 

12.  In  George-street,  tfanover-square, 
the  wife  of  George  Bankes,  esq.  M.  P.  a 
son. 

13.  At  Beal-house,  the  wife  of  H.  W. 
Mason,  esq.  high  sheriff  of  Bucks,  a 
daughter. 

14.  In  Green-st.,  Grosvenor-square, 
the  wife  of  D.  Barclay,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son, 
since  dead. 

15.  In  London,  the  wife  of  W.  E. 
Taunton,  esq.  recorder  of  Oxford,  a  son. 

28.  At  Salisbury,  the  wife  of  the  rev. 
G.  T.  Pretyman,  Preb.  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  a  son. 

30.  At  Westhorpe,  the  lady  of  sir  T. 
F.  Fremantle,  hart.  M.  P.  a  son  and 
heir. 

Lately .  At  Holderness-house,  Park- 
lane,  the  marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
a  daughter. 

■  In  St.  James’s-square,  the  baroness 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  a  son. 

In  Fitzwilliam-square,  Dublin,  the 
wife  of  George  Hume  Macartney,  esq.  of 
Lissanoure  Castle,  county  Antrim,  a 
son  and  heir. 

FEBRUARY. 

■»  *  *  ...  „  <f  f  IS 

5.  At  Florence,  the  lady  of  sir  G.  Tem¬ 
ple,  bart.  a  son. 

6.  At  Paris,  lady  Qakeley,  widow  of 
sir  Charles  Oakeley,  bart.  a  daughter. 

7-  At  Bath,  the  lady  Georgiana  G. 
Ryder,  a  son. 

12.  In  Charles-st.,  Berkelev-square, 
the  lady  of  Charles  Douglas  Halford, 
esq.  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Whitton-park,  the  seat  pf  her 
father,  sirB.  Hobhouse,  bart.  the  coun¬ 
tess  Ranghiasci  Brancaleone,  a  daugdi. 

18.  In  John-street,  Berkeley-squafe, 
the  lady  of  the  hon.  G.  Talbot,  a  son 
and  heir. 

21.  In  Mecklenburghsqnare,  tjie 
lady  of  colonel  MTnnes.a  son. 

22.  In  Upper  Brook-street,  jady 
Agnes  Byng,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Hampstead,  Mrs.  Charles 
Holford,  a  son. 


24.  In  Gloucester-place,  Portman- 
square,  the  lady  of  Dr.  W.  Russell,  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  Kingscote,  Glocester,  lady 
Isabella  Kingscote,  a  son. 

—  At  Cambo-house,  Fifeshire,  the 
lady  of  sir  D.  Erskine,  bart.  a  daughter. 

MARCH. 

1.  The  lady  of  captain  H.  Pryce,  R. 
N.  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Alderholt-park,  Dorset,  the 
wife  of  J.  W.  Lukin,  esq.  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  the  lady  of  sir  H.  Lambert,  bart. 
a  son. 

7.  At  Wood-hall,  Yorkshire,  lady  B. 
Johnstone,  a  son. 

—  At  Worthing,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Mon- 
son,  a  son. 

8.  In  Hanover-square,  the  lady  of 
captain  Seymour,  R.  N-  a  daughter. 

15.  In  the  Regent’s-park,  the  wife 
of  T.  Peel/esq.  of  Swan  River,  a  son. 

lb.  In  Whitehall-place,  the  lady  of 
sir  Charles  Wetherell,  M.  P.  a  son  and 
heir. 

18.  At  Nash  Court,  Dorset,  the  wife 
of  John  Hussey,  esq.  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Brighton,  the  lady  of  lieut.- 
col.  sir  W.  De  Bathe,  bart.  a  daughter. 

21.  At  the  Rye  Lodge,  near  Sudbury, 
the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Clarke  Barnardis- 
ton,  esq.  a  daughter. 

21.  Lady  Antrobus,  a  son. 

25.  At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  lieut.-col. 
Paslow,  Royal  Engineers,  a  son. 

26.  At  Thursford-hall,  Norfolk,  lady 
Catherine  Boileau,  a  son. 

27.  In  Portland-place,  the  wife  of  J. 
Wigram,  esq.  a  daughter. 

28.  At  her  father’s,  in  Devonshire- 
piace,  the  wife  of  major  Dashwood,  a  son. 

31.  At  Hithe-house,  Oxon,  lady 
Louisa  Slater,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Martyr  Worthy,  the  lady  of 
the  rev.  sir  Henry  Rivers,  bart.  a 
daughter. 

APRIL. 

3.  At  Jersey  the  lady  of  col.  J.  Vicq, 
E.  I.  C.  a  son. 

—  At  Kiddington,  Oxford,  Mrs.  G. 
Mostyn,  a  son. 

—  In  Upper  Harley-street,  the  lady 
of  colonel  Leslie,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Grove- house,  Clapham,  the 
lady  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  W.  L.  Adding¬ 
ton,  a  son. 
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6.  At  the  Grotto,  near  Reading-,  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Thelluson,  a  daugh. 

7-  In  Grosvenor-square,  lady  Harriet 
Stapelton,  a  daughter. 

8.'  At  Coieorton  Hall,  Leicestershire, 
the  lady  of  sir  George  Beaumont,  bart. 
high  sheriff  for  the  county,  a  son. 

12.  At  Blithfield-hou.se,  Staffordshire, 
the. hon.  Mrs.  Newton  Lane,  a  son. 

—  At  Canterbury,  the  lady  of  capt. 
Seaton,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  son  and 
heir. 

.  —  At  Fulham,  the  lady  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Englefield  Green,  the  lady  of 
lieut.-col.  Salwery,  a  son  and  heir. 

18.  At  Richmond,  lady  Jane  Law¬ 
rence  Peel,  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  Peter  Hesketh,  esq. 
Rofall,  high  sheriff  of  Lancashire, 
a  son  and  heir. 

—  Lady  Charlotte  Berkeley,  a  son. 

21.  In  Spring  Gardens,  lady  Geor- 
gianaAgar  Ellis,  a  son. 

23.  At  Taplow  Court,  viscountess 
Kirkwall,  a  son. 

25,  In  Montague-square,  the  lady  of 
lieut.-col.  Dawkins,  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Grosvenor-place,  lady  Geor- 
giana  Cholmeley,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Baker-street,  lady  Clarina,  a 
son. 

Lately.  In  Baker-street,  lady  Harris, 
a  son. 

At  Cardington,  Beds,  the  lady  of 
Samuel  Whitbread,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

Lady  Caroline  Calcraff,  a  daughter. 

MAY. 

10.  At  Apsley  Hill,  Notts,  lady 
Loughborough,  a  son. 

18.  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  lieut.- 
col.  Gilbert,  a,  daughter. 

22.  At  Grove  Park,  Warwickshire, 
the  right  hon.  lady  Dormer,  a  son  and 
heir. 

23.  The  lady  of  Edwin  Burnaby, 
esq.  of  Baggrave-hall,  Leicestershire,  a 
son  and  heir. 

24.  In  Harley-street,  the  lady  of  J. 
Forbes,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

• — -  At  Kempston-house,  near  Bedford, 
the  wife  of  col.  Greenstreet,  Bengal 
army,  a  son. 

25.  In  Grosvenor-place,  lady  Alice 
Peel,  a  daughter. 

26.  In  Lower  Brook-street,  the  lady 
of  the  hon.  P.  Stourton,  a  daughter. 

28-  At  Shard  aloes,  the  lady  of  T.  T. 
Drake,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 


JUNR. 

1.  In  Cavendish- square,  viscountess 
Barrington,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Calke-abbey,  Derby,  the  lady 
of  sir  G.  Crewe,  bart.  a  daughter. 

9.  In  Fitzroy-square,  the  lady  of  C. 
IL  Ratley,  esq,  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

—  In  Curzon-street,  May-fair,  the 
hon.  Mrs.  H.  Ramsden,  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  sir  F.  Sykes,  bart. 
a  daughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  col.  Hugh  Baillie,  a 
son. 

24.  At  Kneller-hall,  Whitton,  the  lady 
of  Charles  Calvert,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

28,  In  Tilney-street,  the.  lady  of  the 
hon.  E.  S.  Jerningham,  a  son. 

30.  At  Brussels,  lady  Blantyre,  twins. 

Lately.  At  Eaton  Socon,  Beds,  the 
lady  of  J.  Wood,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

JULY. 

1.  The  lady  of  capt.  Henniker,  R.  N. 
of  Ashdown-park,  a  daughter. 

3.  In  Brook-street,  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Stanley,  a  daughter. 

4.  The  lady  of  Lee  Steere,  esq.  of 
Hill- house,  Surrey,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  ofiieut.  col.  James  Tod, 
a  son. 

—  Mrs.  H.  Holy  Hutchinson,  a 
daughter. 

12.  The  lady  of  sir  W.  Fleathcote, 
bart.  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Emily  Pusey,  a  son. 

18.  Viscountess  Stormont,  a  daughter. 

—  Viscountess  Mandeville,  a  daugh. 

19.  At  Sutton,  Surrey,  the  lady  of 
Wm.  Morgan,  esq.  jun.  a  son. 

20.  At  Mark’s-hiil,  Essex,  the  wife 
of  W.  P,  Honywood,  esq.  M.  P,  a  son. 

—  At  Suttons,  Essex,  fhe  lady  of  sir 
C.  Smith,  bart.  a  daughter. 

— •  At  Boundes-park,  Middlesex, 
lady  Hardinge,  a  son. 

21.  At  Tala  ere,  the  lady  of  Sir  E. 
Mostyn,  barb  a  son. 

25.  At  Ancrim,  Roxburghshire,  the 
lady  of  sir  W.  Scott,  hart,  a  son. 

26.  The  lady  of  Howard  Elphinstone, 
esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

28.  At  Barke-hall,  Chester,  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Hughes,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Greenland-lodge,  Bucks,  Mrs. 
.T.  D.  Coventry,  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Estbury,  lady  St.John,  a  son. 

30.  In  Clifford-street,  the  lady  of  the 
hon.  J.  Walrond,  a  son  and  heir. 
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31.  At  the  earl  of  Egremont’s,  the 
lady  of  col.  Geo.  Wyndham,  a  son. 

—  In  Euston-square,  lady  Howard 
de  Walden,  a  son  and  heir. 

AUGUST. 

3.  At  Bryanstone,  lady  Emma  Port- 
man,  a  son. 

12.  In  Wilton-street,  Grosvenor-place, 
the  lady  of  capt.  Fife,  a  daughter. 

18.  Lady  Greenock,  a  son. 

20.  At  Clapham,  near  Bedford,  the 
seat  of  J.  T.  Dawson,  esq.  high  sheriff 
for  the  county,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T. 
F.  Dawson,  a  son. 

26.  At  Dover,  the  lady  of  the  hon.  C. 
E.  Law,  a  son. 

31.  The  lady  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Calvert,  warden  of  Manchester,  a  son. 

SEPTEMBER. 

I.  At  Weybridge,  the  lady  of  captain 
Beechey,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

9.  AtBabraham,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
wife  of  H.  J.  Adeane,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son 
and  heir. 

II.  In  Park-crescent,  the  lady  of  si r 
W.  H.  Richardson,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of 
Morton,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Great  George-street,  West¬ 
minster,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Lushington,  a 
son. 

26.  At  Skelbrook-park,  Yorkshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Cator,  a  daugh. 

28.  At  Brighton,  the  Marchioness  de 
la  Valette,  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Shirburn-lodge,  county  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Fane,  esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Cobham-hall,  lady  Clifton,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Mere- 
wether,  chaplain  to  the  queen,  a  son. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  In  Portman-square,  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Heathcote,  a  son. 

2.  At  Milbrook,  the  lady  of  sir  Chas. 
Dalrymple,  a  son. 

11.  The  lady  of  sir  W.  Milman,  hart. 
Park-street,  Westminster,  a  son. 

15.  At  Audley-end,  lady  Braybrooke, 
a  son. 

16.  At  Gisburne-park,  the  lady  Rib- 
blesdale,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Bourn-hall,  the  countess  De  la 
Warr,  a  son. 

30.  Lady  Harriet  Gurney,  a  daughter. 


NOVEMBER. 

21.  At  Acklam-hall,  Yorkshire,  the 
lady  of  Thomas  Hustler,  esq.  a  son. 

23.  At  Winchester,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Crawford,  a  daughter. 

26.  In  Berkeley-square,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  a  son. 

29.  The  wife  of  captain  Carroll,  C.B. 
R.  N.  a  son. 

DECEMBER. 

3.  In  Bernard-street,  Russell-square, 
the  wife  of  the  rev.  George  Croly, 
M.  A.  a  son. 

4.  In  Cavendish-square,  her  grace 
the  duchess  of  Richmond,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Tintray-house,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  the  hon.  lady  Forbes,  of  Craigie- 
ver,  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  the  rev.  E.  Good- 
enough,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

JANUARY. 

5.  R.  Browne  Clayton,  only  son  of 
lieut.  gen.  B.  Clayton,  of  Fulwood-hall, 
Lancashire,  to  Cath.  Jane,  only  daugh. 
of  the  late  rev.  R.  Dobson,  of  Farneux 
Pelham,  Herts. 

—  J.  Bowen  Gumbleton,  esq.  to  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  H. 
Everard,  esq.  Spalding. 

7.  At  Bath,  the  rev.  W.  C.  Freeland, 
to  Mary  Catherine,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  rear-adm.  Bingham,  and 
grand  daughter  of  the  late  vice-admiral 
sir  W.  Parker,  bai  t. 

9.  At  Bathford,  col.  Phillott,  R.  A. 
to  the  relict  of  the  late  J.  Shaw,  esq. 

13.  At  Clapham,  the  rev.  R.  Dickin¬ 
son,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  capt. 
Butler. 

—  At  Newbattle-abbey,  Midlothian, 
col.  sir  W.  M.  Gunson,  K.  C.B.  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  to  Anne  Eliza,  eldest 
daughter  of  lord  Robert  Kerr. 

14.  At  Paris,  vicomte  de  Mentque, 
to  Caroline  Susanna,  daughter  of  the 
hon.  John  Spencer,  and  niece  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough. 

16.  Frederick,  son  of  W.  Taylor,  esq. 
of  Worcester-park,  Surrey,  to  Frances 
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Mary,  only  child  of  D.  R.  Warrington, 
esq.  of  Waddon,  same  county. 

18.  At  East  Barnet,  T.  Crosthwaite, 
esq.  of  Dolly  Mount,  county  of  Dublin, 
to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  rev.  Phi¬ 
lip  Castell  Sherard,  of  Glatton  and  of 
Upper  Harley-street. 

19.  The  rev.  P.  W.  Douglas,  nephew 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Barber,  esq.  of 
Denmark-hill. 

25.  At  Salcombe,  Devon,  the  hon. 
Fred.  J.  Shore,  second  son  of  lord 
Teignmouth,  to  Charlotte  Mary,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  Geo.  Cornish, 
esq. 

—  At  Louth,  J.  T.  Banks,  M.D.  to 
Susanna,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rd.  Bellwood,  esq. 

Lately.  Sir  John  Phillimore,  K.C.B. 
to  baroness  de  Raigersfeld. 

At  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  the 
rev.  F.  W.  Rice,  eldest  son  of  the  hon. 
the  dean  of  Gloucester,  to  Harriet  Ives, 
daugh.  of  the  late  D.  R.  Barker,  esq. 

Captain  H.  Gascoyne,  son  of  general 
Gascoyne,  M.  P.  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Trench,  archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Robert,  second  son  of^Chas.  Bar¬ 
clay,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Grosvenor-place,  to 
Rachel,  third  daughter  of  Osgood  Han- 
bury,  esq.  of  Holfield-grange. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  Russell  Elliot,  esq.  R.  N.  son  of 
the  late  sir  W.  Elliot,  to  Bythia,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  Russell. 

11.  Captain  Patton,  only  son.  of  the 
late  adm.  Patton,  to  Rosina,  daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Neild,  esq.  of  Glou- 
cester-plaee,  Portman- square. 

16.  At  Rolls  -park,  Essex,  col.  W.  C. 
Eustace,  C.  B.to  Emma,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  admiral  sir  Eliab  Plarvey,  M.  P. 
for  Essex. 

—  J.  Whitwell  Torre,  esq.  of  Snyd all¬ 
hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Jane  Plelena,  eldest 
daughter  of  major-gen.  Beatson,  of 
Henley,  Sussex. 

17-  At  Topsham,  Thomas,  second 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Bevan,  esq.  lieut. 
col.  4th  foot,  to  Mary  Catherine,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  rev.  George  Moore, 
rector  of  Sowton. 

18.  At  Bath,  col.  Augustus  Andrews, 
C.  B.  E.  I.  C.  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Conolly,  esq.  of  Midford- 
castle,  Somerset. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  ITanover-square, 
the  rev.  R.  W.  Shaw,  son  of  sir  J.  Shaw, 
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bart.  of  Kenward,  Kent,  to  Sophia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  hon.  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall. 

23.  Stephen  Smith,  esq.  to  Georgiana 
Matilda,  only  daughter  of  Joshua- Lo¬ 
max,  esq.  of  Childwick-bury,  Herts. 

—  At  Shaw,  Win.  Moseley,  esq.  of 
Leaton-hall,  Staffordshire,  to  Helen 
Eliz.  second  daughter  of  T.  Bacon,  esq. 
of  Donnington-castle,  Berks. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  Fred.  Spencer,  captain  R.  N. 
third  son  of  earl  Spencer,  to  Miss 
Poyntz,  second  daughter  of  W.  S.  Poyntz, 
esq.M.  P.  for  Chichester,  and  sister  to 
the  marchioness  of  Exeter. 

—  At  the  house  of  lord  Erskine, 
British  minister  at  Munich,  Samuel 
Clarke  Jervoise,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
the  rev.  sir  Samuel  Clarke  Jervoise,  bt. 
to  Emily  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  ma¬ 
jor  general  Cumming. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  viscount  Stuart, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Castle  Stuart,  to 
Emmeline,  sole  surviving  child  of  Benj. 
Bathurst,  esq.  and  grand-daughter  to 
the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

R.  A.  Bradshaw,  esq.  son  of  gen. 
Bradshaw,  toDecima,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Tomkyns,  ofBucken- 
hill-  park,  Herefordshire. 

The  hon.  H.  T.  Lowry  Corry,  M.P. 
for  Tyrone,  son  of  the  earl  of  Belmore, 
to  lady  H.  A.  Ashley  Cooper,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

MARCH. 

1.  J.  G.  Edw.  Pocock,  eldest  son  of 
sir  Geo.  Pocock,  bt.  to  Augusta  Elinor, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  hon.  T.  W. 
Coventry,  of  North-Cray-placc,  Kent, 
and  niece  to  the  earl  of  Coventry. 

2.  Arthur  J.  Blackwood,  esq.  son  of 
the  hon.  sir  H.  Blackwood,  bt.  K.C.B. 
to  Cecilia  Georgiana,  widow  of  the  late 
John  Wright,  jun.  esq. 

3.  Robert  St.  George,  esq.  of  Baylief- 
castle,  co.  Kilkenny,  brother  of  sir  Rd. 
B.  St.  George,  bart.  to  Rebecca,  widow 
of  J.  Simpson,  esq. 

9.  J.  Bowling,  esq.  3rd  Guards,  to 
Annie,  eldest  daughter  of  major  Elring- 
ton,  resident  governor  of  the  Tower. 

10.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Grantham  Munton,  youngest  son  of 
adm.  sir  J.  S.  Yorke,  K.C.B. M.P.  to  Ma¬ 
rian  Emily,  eldest  daughter  cf  the  late 
sir  FI.  C.  Montgomery,  bart. 

16.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  Wm. 
Coles  Medlycott,  esq.  only  son  of  sir 
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W.  Coles  Medlycott,  bart.  of  Ben-house, 
Somerset,  to  Sarah  Jeffery  Bradford, 
only  daughter  of  the  rev.  E.  Bradford, 
rector  of  Stalbridge,  Dorset. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Forbes 
Mackenzie,  esq.  of  Portmore,  to  Helen 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  James 
Montgomery,  bart.  M.  P. 

17-  At  Bath  wick,  the  rev.  John  S. 
Jenkinson,  second  son  of  gen.  Jenkin- 
son,  to  Harriet  Caroline  Augusta  Grey, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  hon.  sir 
George  Grey,  bart.  K.  C.  B. 

23.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
George,  son  of  sir  Robert  Wigram,  of 
Wexford,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
lady  Theodosia  Bligh,  niece  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry. 

27.  At  Fairlight,  .Sussex,  Thos.  John¬ 
ston  Barton,  esq.  of  Battle  Abbey,  to 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  late  Ed¬ 
ward  Morris,  esq.  master  in  Chancery, 
and  grand-daughter  of  late  lord  Erskine. 

29.  At  Brighton,  captain  Stanhope, 
R.  N.  only  son  of  late  gen.  the  hon. 
Fitzroy  Stanhope,  to  Elizabeth  Rosamond, 
eldest  daughter  of  Janies  Ward,  esq.  of 
Willey- place,  Surrey. 

30.  At  Bath,  lieut.-col.  Bellingham 
John  Smith,  eldest  son  of  late  major- 
gen.  John  Smith,  to  Priscilla  Elizabeth 
Newport,  widow  of  lieut.-colonel  G.  S. 
Newport,  and  sister  to  sir  Bellingham 
Graham . 

—  AtShalford,  Surrey,  John  Sparkes, 
esq.  of  Gosden  House,  to  Emma,  third 
daughter  of  late  James  More  Molyneux, 
esq,  of  Loseley  Park,  Surrey. 

Lately.  At  Thenford,  John  Morris, 
esq.  of  Ross-hall,  Shropshire,  to  Julia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Amy 
Sevune, esq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
lord  Henry  Thynne,  second  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Bath,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Baring,  esq.  M.  P. 

At  Edinburgh,  Thomas,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  sir  John  Leslie,  bart.  of 
Findrassie  and  Wardes,  N.  B.  to  Penuel, 
eldest  daughter  of  captain  Grant,  late 
78th  Highlanders. 

APRIL. 

2.  At  Dublin,  sir  11.  Gore  Booth,  bart. 
of  Lissadell,  co.  Sligo,  to  Caroline-Susan, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Serg.  Goold. 

3.  At  Brighton,  Fred.  Bream  Glass- 
poole,  esq.  M.  1).  to  Mary  Georgiana, 
only  daughter  of  col.  Macdonald, 

—  At  St.  George’s  Hanover-square, 


AGES. 

Horace  Twiss,  esq.  M.  P.  under-se¬ 
cretary  of  state,  to  Mrs.  Greenwood, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Greenwood. 

3.  At  Aghada,  major  Taylor,  to  lady 
Sarah  O’Brien,  daughter  of  the.  marquis 
of  Thomond. 

8.  At  Paris,  Samuel  James,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  S.  Gambier,  esq.  to  Maria 
Rowlands,  eldest  daughter  of  capt.  R. 
Money,  R.  N.  C.  B. 

13.  At  the.  earl  of  .TankerviJle’s, 
Grosvenor-square,  viscount  Fitz-IIarris, 
elest  son  of  the  earl  of  Malmesbury,  to 
the  lady  Emma  Bennet. 

■ —  John  Arkwright,  esq.  of  Hampton- 
court,  Herefordshire,  fourth  son  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Arkwright,  esq.  of  Willersby-castle, 
Derby,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  sir 
Hungerfovd  Hoskvns,  bart. 

15.  The  rev.  Edmund  H.  Bucknall 
Estcourt,  esq.  son  of  T.  G. Bucknall  Est- 
court,  esq.  M.  P.  to  Anne  Eliza,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  sir  John  John¬ 
stone,  bart.  of  Westerhall,  co.  Dumfries. 

—  Captain  Porter,  6th  Carabineers, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Porter, 
bishop  of  Clogher,  to  Eliza  Gibbs,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Abraham  Ludlow, 
esq.  of  Heyvvood-house,  Wilts. 

—  At  Florence,  John  Backner,  esq. 
Rifle  brigade,  second  son  of  col.  Back¬ 
ner,  of  Wyke  House,  Chichester,  to 
Eliza,  second  daughter  of  the  hon.  W. 
H.  Gardner. 

19.  At  Bitterly,  co.  Salop,  R.  Bell 
Price,  esq.  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  rev.  John  Walcot,  and  niece  to  sir 
John  Dashwood  King,  bart.  of  West 
Wycombe . 

20.  A  t  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Henry  Petre,  of  D unken  Hall,  esq. 
son  of  the  late  hon.  George  Petre,  to 
A  del  a,  daughter  of  Henry  Howard  of 
Corby  Castle,  esq. 

—  At  Cornwood,  Devon,  the  rev.  C. 
J.  Hume,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  rev.  W,  Oxman. 

21.  Gilbert  Elliot,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
sir  Wm.  Elliot,  of  Stobs  Castle,  co.  Rox¬ 
burgh,  hart,  to  Isabella  Lucy,  youngest 
daughter  of  late  rev.  Robert  Elliot,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Huggate,  and  Wheldrake,  York¬ 
shire. 

22.  The  rev.  Stafford  Charles  North- 
cote,  third  son  of  sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  hart,  to  Elizabeth  Helena,  third 
dan.  of  the  late  Thomas  Robbins,  esq. 

26.  At  Wincanton,  the  rev.  F.  W. 
Gray,  of  Castle  Carey,  to  Lucy  Eliza, 
only  daughter  of  Geo.  Wyndham,  esq. 
of  Roundhill,  Somersetshire, 
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2/.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  the 
rev.  John  St.  Vincent  Bowen,  only  son 
ot  rear-ad m.  J.  Bowen,  of  Ilfracombe, 
to  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
E.  Bullock,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  and  of 
Upper  Bedford-place. 

—  At  Petworth,  Richard,  only  son  of 
R.  Hasler,  esq.  of  Bognor,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  late  hon.  W.  Wyndham. 

29.  At  Beighton,  co.  Derby,  Edward 
Wilmot,  esq.  of  Cork,  to  the  right  hon. 
lady  Janet  Jean  Erskine,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the 
present  earl  of  Mar. 

30.  At.  St.  Martin’s,  Henry  Arbuth* 
not,  esq.  second  son  of  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Arbuthnot,  to  lady  Charlotte 
Rachel  Scott,  third  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Clonmell. 

MAY. 

I.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  sir 
Edw.  Blackett,  of  Matsen-hall,  North¬ 
umberland,  to  Miss  Monck,  daughter  of 
sir  Charles  Monck,  of  Belsay. 

—  Henry  Kemble,  esq.  of  Grove-hill, 
Camberwell,  to  Rachel  Dobree,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Philip  Melvill,  esq. 
lieut.  governor  of  Pendennis  Castle, 
Cornwall. 

5.  The  rev.  H.  Legge,  rector  of  East 
Lavent,  to  Eliz.  Louisa,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  rear-adm.  Stair  Douglas. 

—  The  rev.  W.  Somerville,  youngest 
brother  of  lord  Somerville,  to  Charlotte, 
seventh  daughter  ofthe  lat"  rev.  Walter 
Bagot. 

6.  At  Berne,  Edward  Romilly,  third 
son  of  the  late  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  to 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Marcet. 

8.  Jas.  Pickford,  esq.  Grenadier  Foot 
Guards,  to  Anna  Henwood,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Mills,  escj.  of  Brighton. 

II.  At  the  duke  of  Beaufort’s,  Gros- 
venor-square,  the  marquis  of  Cholmonde.. 
ley,  to  lady  Susan  Somerset,  his  grace’s 
fourth  daughter. 

—  At  Dublin,  Alexander  Jardine, 
esq  son  of  the  late  sir  Alex.  Jardine, 
hart.  Dumfries-shire,  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Curtis,  esq.  ofClune, 
King’s  County. 

—  At  Swords,  eo.  Dublin,  William 
Bissett,  esq.  nephew  to  the  bishop  of 
Raphoe,  to  lady  Alicia  Howard,  sister 
to  the  earl  of  Wicklow. 

12.  At  Adiington,  the  hon.  Thomas 
Americas  Erskine,  eldest  son  of  lord 
Erskine,  to  Louisa,  relict  of  the  late  1’. 
Legh,  esq.  of  Adlington-hall,  Cheshire, 


12.  Sir  Richard  H.  C.  Rycroft,  hart, 
to  Charlotte  Anne  Josephina,  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  Tennant,  esq,  and  niece 
to  lord  Yarborough. 

13.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Ernest  Aug.  Perceval,  capt.  15th  Hus¬ 
sars,  youngest  son  of  the  late  right  hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  to  Beatrice,  fourth 
daughter  of  sir  John  Trevelyan,  hart. 

—  At  Marylebone  New  Church,  the 
rev.  Fred.  Geo.  Burnaby,  second  son  of 
col.  Burnaby,  to  Anna  Maria,  second 
daughter  of  John  Atkins,  esq.  M.  P. 
and  alderman. 

— ~  At  Charlton  House,  the  rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  Drummond,  to  Margaretta  Maria, 
second  surviving  daughter  of  the  late, 
and  sister  to  the  present  sir  Thomas 
Maryon  Wilson,  hart. 

17.  At  Florence,  the  hon.  F.  Staple- 
ton,  youngest  son  of  lord  le  Despencer, 
to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  lieut. - 
gen.  sir  George  Airey,  K.  G.H. 

18.  The  rev.  R.  Trench  Laurence, 
nephew  to  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  hon.  Judge 
Mayne. 

20.  Giles  Miller,  esq.  of  Goudhurst, 
Kent,  to  Anne  Augusta,  eldest  daughter 
of  Rd.  Pack,  esq.  of  Floore-house,  high- 
sheriff  of  Northamptonshire. 

—  E.  M.  Whyte,  esq.  of  Hotham, 
Yorkshire,  to  Alice,  second  daughter  of 
sir  John  Owen,  hart.  M.  P.  of  Orielton, 
Pembrokeshire. 

25.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.  capt. 
Felix  Vaughan  Smith,  of  the  Queen’s 
Bays,  to  Charlotte  Eliza,  only  daughter 
of  sir  Hugh  Dillon  Massy,  hart,  of  Doo- 
nass,  co.  Clare. 

29.  At  Tor,  Devon,  major  gen.  sir 
Chas.  Phillips,  of  Lyndhurst,  to  Harriet, 
relict  of  the  rev.  Richard  Strode,  of 
Newnham  Park,  and  sister  of  sir  John 
Leman  Rogers,  hart. 

JUNE. 

1.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-square, 
Richard  Strachey,  esq.  of  Ash  wick  Grove, 
Somerset,  son  ofthe  late  sir  H.  Strachey,* 
hart,  to  Anne  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ah.  Powell,  esq.  M.P.of  HurdcottHouse, 
Wilts. 

(  apt.  Charley  Bulkeley,  2nd  regt. 
Life  Guards,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Chas.  Lyne  Stephens,  esq. 

8.  At  Waterford,  the  rev  H.  P.  Perry, 
to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
bishop  of  Waterford,  and  niece  to  the 
earl  of  Mayo. 

9.  The  rev.  Chas,  Baring,  youngest 
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son  of  sir  Thos.  Baring,  bart.  M.  P.  to  Moira,  eldest  daughter  of  the  rev.  Jer. 
Miss  Sealv,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Awdry,  vicar  of  Felstead,  Essex, 
major  C.  s'e’aly,  Bengal  Artillery.  30  H.  Tuffnell,  esq  to  Anne  AugusU 

9.  At  the  residence  of  sir  James  daughter  of  the  right  hon.  R.  Wilm 
Graham,  bart.  Grosvenor-square,  vise.  Horton. 


St.  Maur,  son  of  the.  duke  of  Somerset, 
to  Miss  Sheridan,  grand-daughter  of  the 
late  rt.  hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

17.  At  Richmond,  the  rev.  C.  E.  Ken- 
naway,  second  son  of  sir  John  Kenna- 
way,  bart.  of  Escot,  Devon,  to  Emma, 


JULY. 

1.  At  Powerstock,  Dorset,  Edward 
Gilbert,  esq.  of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxfoid, 
to  Elizabeth  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of 


way,  bart.  ot  Escot,  l^von,  io  i-amu «*,  the  rey>  w>  Bewsher,  D.  D. 
fourth  daughter  of  the  hon,  and  rev.  __  ^  Bigh  ,g  Tavvton,  the  rev.  Tho. 

Gerard  T .  Noel.  Hulton,  rector  of  Gay  wood,  Norfolk,  to 

—  At  Tong,  John  Swann  esq.  to  ^uRo  >  da  of  Chas.  Chiches- 

Catharine  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  Ai nne,  iuei a  8 

the  late  col.  Williamson  Tomlinson,  of  wirre  esq.to  Anna,  daugh- 

18th  Foot.  .  nf  the  late  Samuel  Hibbert,  esq. 

19.  H.  Lewis  Wickham,  esq  to  Lucy,  ■_  Edward  Widdrington Riddell,  esq. 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Y\  illiam  hussars,  second  son  of  Ralph  Rid- 

Marshall,esq.  of  Becca  Hall.  ^  d  ^  esq.  0f  Felton  Park,  Northumber- 

21.  Peter,  Count  Herman,  to  C  ai-  ’  t  Ca-tlierine,  eldest  daughter  of 

lotte,  daughter  of  the  rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  J  »  Stapleton,  esq.  of  Richmond, 
Moravian  Chapel,  London.  ^lomas  aiapimon,  d 

—  A.  W.  Wyndham,  esq.  capt.  Scotch  *  orksbim Stopford,  second 

Greys  to  Emma,  third  daughter  o  i  *  earl  0f  Courtown,  to  Horatia 

John  Trevelyan,  bart.  Charlotte  widow  of  R.  J.  Tibbits,  esq. 

—  At  Cornbury,  lord  Clonbiock,  to  Charlotte,  Thos  Lockwood 

the  hon.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Spencer,  and  only  daughter  of  Thos.  Lockwood, 

eldest  daughter  of  lord  Churchill.  esq.  Clanwilliam  to  lady 

—  H.  A.  Salbrem  Willett,  esq.  of  A2 L  *  -t  ny  the  earl  of 

Tapeley  House,  Devon,  to  Margaret  Elizabeth  Herbert,  sister  of  the  e 

Carolina,  daughter  of  the  late  colonel  Pembroke.  to  Laura 

Chichester  of  Orlington-court,  and  5* 

grand-daughter  of  the  late  James  Ha-  Anna  Matilda,  °^/„daU|h^  Glou. 
milton,  esq.  of  Bongour,  Mid  Lothian,  ard  Vassell,  esq.  of  Biook  House,  Glou 

—  Capt.  Orlando  Gunning,  R.  N.  cestershire. 

fourth  son  of  the  late  sir  Geo.  Gun-  —  At  Jersey,  the  iev.  \N  .  E.Ka^ 
ning,  bart.  of  Norton,  near  Northamp-  mond,  of  Burleston, J Dors et,  £  ^ 
ton,  to  Mary  Dora,  fourth  daughter  of  anne,  second  daughter 

Sil^1:rELeCUrar;t,aiirt.  of  Scotton  "1  Kouae,  near  Mgbu^he 
Hall,  Norfolk,  to  Agnes, youngest  daugh-  rev.  Sainsbuiy  Lang  b  >, 

ter  of  Rob.  Marsham,  esq.  of  Stratton  to  Georgiana,  eldest  dau0  t 
Strawless  Norfolk.  Wathen  Waller,  bart.  K.  C.  H. 

24.  Edw.  Wilson,  esq.  eldest  son  of  —  Henry ^eathcote, ,esq. -son  of  reai- 
Christopher  Wilson,  esq.  of  Regmaden  admiral  sir  H.  Hea ithoDte,  tta 

Park,  Westmorland,  to  Anne  Clemen-  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  R.  Bransby 

tina,  only  daughter  of  lieut-gen.  sir  Cooper,  esq.  M.  P. 

Thos.  Sidney  Beckwith,  K.C.  B.  —  Capt.  George  Fitzioy,  late  of  the 

—  Capt.  L.  C.  Rooke,  R.N.  youngest  Grenadier  Guards,  to  Louisa,  youn^  s 
son  of  the  late  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Rooke,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Harris,  esq.  of 
to  Eliz.,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Radford,  Devon.  ,0-00 
lieut-coC  Wm?  Horne,  of  the  Isle  of  7.  The  rev.  Edward  S.  B.  Cave  young- 
Wio'ht.  est  son  °fsir  B.Cave,  bart,  to^Maij, 

26.  John  Basset,  esq.  to  the  eldest  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Farside 

daughter  of  sir  Rose  Price,  bart.  Watson,  esq.  of  Bilton  Park. 

27.  Thos.  Kington,  esq.  of  Charlton  8.  The  rev.  Webster  Huntley,  e 
House,  Somerset,  to  Margaret,  second  of  All-Souls,  Oxfoid,  to  ^i\,  e 
daughter  of  the  late  L.  Oliphant,  esq.  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Lyster,  esq. 

0d29.’  Sir J?Wither  Awdry,  to  Sarah  —  Lord  Edward  Thynne,  to  Eliza- 
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beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Mellish, 
esq.  of  Woodford. 

8.  Digby  Cayley,  esq.  only  son  of  sir 
George  Cayley,  hart,  to  Dorothy,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  rev.  Geo.  Allanson, 
of  Ripon. 

10.  At  Paris,  the  duke  de  Monte¬ 
bello,  to  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of 
Chas.  Jenkinson,  esq. 

—  Robert,  youngest  son  of  sir  J.  E. 
Harrington,  bart.  to  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  And.  Stuart,  esq. 
and  lady  Pulteney. 

12.  The  rev.  Rd.  Buller,  rector  of 
Laureath,  Cornwall,  to  Eliz.  daughter  of 
John  Hornby,  esq.  of  Portland  Place. 

—  Sir  J.  PI.  Thorold,  bart.  to  Mary 
Ann,  relict  of  the  late  John  Dalton,  jun. 
esq. 

—  Morton  Carr,  esq.  solicitor  of  Ex¬ 
cise  for  Scotland,  to  Caroline,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rob.  Graham,  esq. 
of  Fintry. 

13.  J.  Joliffe  Tufnell,esq.  eldest  son  of 
J.  J.  Tufnell,  esq.  of  Longley,  Essex,  to 
Caroline  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Christ.  Thos.  Tower,  esq.  of  Weald-hall. 

—  Geo.  Edm.  Nugent,  esq.  Gren. 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  gen.  sir  George 
N ugent,  bart.  to  Maria  Charlotte,  second 
daughter  of  N.  W.  Ridley  Colborne,  esq. 
M.  P. 

17.  The  rev.  W.  Jelf,  preceptor  to 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  George  of  Cumberland, 
to  countess  Schlippenbacb,  maid  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  H.  R.  PI.  the  duchess  of  Cum¬ 
berland. 

20.  The  rev.  J.  Brigstock,  second  son 
of  col.  Brigstock,  to  Mary  Catherine, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  sir  W.  C.  de 
Crespigny,  bart. 

24.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
PI.  Fitzroy,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  lord 
Fitzroy,  to  Jane  Elizabeth,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  C.  Beauclerk,  esq.  of  St. Leonard’s, 
Sussex. 

27.  At  Bath,  Donald  C.  Baynes,  esq. 
67th  Foot,  youngest  son  of  sir  Christ. 
Baynes,  bart.  to  Anne  Maria,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  II.  Boulton,  esq.  of 
Geddington,  co.  of  Northampton. 

28.  John  Vere  Isham,  esq.  51st  Light 
Inf.  to  Mary,  only  sister  of  W.  Wood, 
esq.  of  Brixworth  Hall,  Northamptonsh. 

29.  At  Ore,  Sussex,  John  S.  Hark- 
ness,  esq.  to  Anne  Ilarriette,  eldest 
daughter  of  lieut.-col.  Elliott,  R.  A. 

31.  The  hon.  and  rev.  C.  Bathurst, 
rector  of  Southam,  Warwickshire,  to 
Emily  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Abingdon. 


31.  At  Paris,  PI.  W.  Brooke,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  sir  J.  Brooke,  bart.  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  capt.  Jump, 

R.  N. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  rev.  C.  F.  Moore,  toJulia,  daughter 
of  sir  B.  Hobhouse,  bart. 

—  At  Betchworth,  R.  Nassau  Bol¬ 
ton,  esq.  lieut.  and  adj.  84th  regiment, 
to  Georgiana  Scudamore,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lieut.-col.  Morris,  of  Brockbam- 
lodge,  Surrey. 

AUGUST. 

1.  At  Grendon  Church,  Richard  Elli¬ 
son,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  col. 
Ellison,  to  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
of  sir  G.  Chetwvnd,  of  Grendon  Hall, 
Warwickshire. 

2.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-sq. 
E.  B.  Stewart,  esq.  son  of  the  late  hon. 

J.  Stewart,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Halifax,  to  Frances  Isabella,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  rear-ad m.  sir  Jahleel  Brenton, 
bart. 

3.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone.  J. 
Price  St.  George,  esq.  of  Notting-hill, 
to  Eliza  Sophia,  daughter  of  lieut.-col. 
Booth,  of  Upper  Norton-street,  Port- 
land-place. 

—  At  Worthing,  lieut. -colonel  T.  R. 
Frampton,R. N.  of  Clifton,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  to  Caroline,  second  daughterof  J. 
Wood,  esq.  of  W orthing. 

4.  At  Saltwood,  Kent,  G.  Warry,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  of  Shapwiclc,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  to  Isabella,  fourth  daughter  of 
W.  Deedes,  esq.  of  Sandling. 

—  At  Aldingbourne,  Sussex,  lord  Por- 
chester,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  to  Henrietta  Anne,  eldest  dau. 
of  late  lord  PI.  Molyneux  Howard,  and 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

7.  At  All  Souls,  Marylebone,  H. 
Thorold,  esq.  of  Cuxwold,  Lincolnshire, 
to  Maria  Antonia,  only  daughter  of  rear- 
admiral  Mansel,  of  Charlton  Kinvs,  co. 
Gloucester. 

10.  At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone, 
Edward,  son  of  sir  R.  Wigram,  bart.  to 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Geo.  Smith,  esq. 

M.  P. 

11.  At  St.  James’s,  the  rev.  G.  A. 
Dawson,  ofEdwardston  Hall,  Suffolk,  to 
Louisa,  third  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
the  late  sir  Thos.  Pilkington,  hart,  of 
Cheret,  Yorkshire. 

12.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
T.  W.  Brainston,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Thos. 
G.  Bramston,  esq,  of  Skreens,  to  Eliza, 
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fifth  daughter  of  the  late  adm.  sir  Eliab 
Harvey. 

11  At  Tissington,  co.  Derby,  Francis 
Wright,  esq.  to  Selina  Fitzherbert,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  sir  H.  Fitzherbert,  bart. 

12.  T.  T.  Graver  Browne,  esq,  of 
Reymerstone  Hall,  Norfolk,  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  archdeacon  Bathurst,  and 
gr.-daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

14.  At  Bath,  the  rev.  J.  Watts,  of 
Thorn  Falcon  Rectory,  near  Taunton, 
and  only  son  of  col.  Watts,  of  Leather- 
head,  to  Rebecca  Byam,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  L.  Lovell  Hodge,  esq.  late  of 
Antigua,  and  niece  of  the  right  hon. 
lord  J.  O’Brien. 

17.  At  St.  James’s,  the  rev.  Edward 
Chaloner  Ogle,  of  Kirkley,  Northumber¬ 
land,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of 
adm.  sir  Ch.  Ogle,  bart.  M.  P. 

19.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-sq. 
the  earl  of  Roscommon,  to  Charlotte, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Tal¬ 
bot,  esq.  niece  to  the  late,  and  sister 
to  the  present,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

19.  Joseph  Bailey,  esq.  of  Glanusk 
Park,  Breconshire,  to  Mary  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  J.  T.  H.  Hopper,  esq.  of 
Witton  Castle,  Durham. 

—  H.  B.  Simpson,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
the  hon.  T.  B.  Simpson,  of  Babworth, 
Notts,  to  Frances  Emily,  daughter  to 
II.  Baring,  esq.  of  Buckingham. 

21.  At  Kennington,  lieut.  Charles 
Forbes,  bart.  M.  P.  to  Caroline,  second 
dan.  of  G.  Battye,  esq.  of  Camden-hill. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
T.  II.  S.  Bueknall  Estcourt,  esq.  M.  P. 
of  Estcourt,  co.  Gloucester,  to  Lucy 
Sarah,  daughter  of  adm.  Sotheron,  M.  P. 

30.  At  Wortley,  the  hon.  John  Tal¬ 
bot,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Talbot,  to 
tire  hon.  Miss  Wortley,  only  daughter  of 
lord  Wharncliffe. 

— •  At  Grantham,  T.  O.  Powles,  esq. 
of  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex,  to  Emma 
Sheppard,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bland,  esq.  M.  D.  and  formerly  an 
alderman  of  Newark. 

31.  At  Hornsey,  G.  R.  Hyde,  esq. 
M.D.of  Newtown  Barry,  Wexford,  to 
Maria  Frances  Charlotte,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  adm.  Sutton,  ofScreveton 
Hall,  Notts. 

—  In  London,  Francis  Bayley,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Alex.  Macdonald,  esq.  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster. 

—  At  Booterstown,  Rich.  Massey, 
esq.  nephew  of  the  late  lord  C!arino,to 


Anne  Maria,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Patrick  Murray,  esq.  of  Dublin. 

Lately.  At  little  Hallinbury,  Essex, 
the  rev.  S.  Phillips,  rector  of  Pudding- 
ton,  Devon, to  Anne  Shaftesbury,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

SEPTEMBER. 

4.  Major  Holford,  of  Kilgwyn,  Car¬ 
marthenshire,  to  Miss  G  wynne,  of 
Buckland,  Brecknockshire,  only  child 
of  the  late  Roderick  Gwynne,  esq. 

— The  rev.  Ayscough  Fawkes,  to  Ellen, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  J.  B.  Story, 
esq.  of  Lockington  Hall,  Leicestershire. 

0.  Charles  Steade,  esq.  to  Elizabeth 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Smith,  esq.  of  Dunston  Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

—  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  esq.  to 
Amelia,  daughter  of  general  Onslow,  of 
Staughton  House,  Hunts. 

7.  George  M.  Butt,  esq.  barrister,  to 
Frances  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Fooks,  esq. 

— -  Edward  Hopkins,  esq. of  Alresford, 
to  Eliza  Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of 
vice-adm.  Gifford. 

—  At  St.  James’s  Church,  Bisset 
Hawkins,  M.D.  of  Golden-square,  to 
Emily  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  the 
rev.  W.  Goodenough,  archd.  of  Carlisle. 

8.  Capt.  E.  C.  Fletcher,  first  Life 
Guards,  to  the  hon.  Ellen  Mary  Shore, 
youngest  daughter  of  lord  Teignmouth. 

—  Henry  FI.  Joy,  esq.  of  Mountjoy- 
square,  Dublin,  to  Catherine  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Lud¬ 
low,  of  Down  Plouse,  Bristol. 

9.  The  rev.  D.  H.  G.  Williams, 
youngest  son  of  sir  G.  C.  Williams, 
bart.  to  Anne  Francis  Gertrude  Davies, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Davies, 
esq.  of  Penlan,  and  grand-daughter  of 
lord  R.  Seymour. 

14.  John  James  Vaughan,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Baron  Vaughan, 
to  Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of  Paynton 
Pigott,  esq.  of  Archer  Lodge,  Hants. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryans  ton  e-square, 
the  very  rev.  Dr.  Cockburn,  dean  of 
York,  to  Miss  Margaret  Emma  Pearse, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  colonel  Pearse, 
of  Kensington. 

—  At  Chipstead,  the  hon.  James  St. 
Clair,  eldest  son  of  the  right  hon.  lord 
Sinclair,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
archd.  Little,  esq.  of  Shabden  Park, 
Surrey. 
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16.  Capt,  J.  J.  Tucker,  R.N.  to 
Sabine  Ann,  second  daughter  of  vice- 
adm.  Young. 

18.  John  Labouchere,  esq.  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Place,  to  Mary  Louisa,  second 
daughter  of  Janies  Du  Pre,  esq.  of  Wil¬ 
ton  Park,  Bucks. 

—  The  rev.  Francis  Tul ford,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  B.  Drum¬ 
mond,  esq,  of  Cadland  Park. 

20.  W.  H.  Ramsbottom,  youngest  son 
of  John  Ramsbottom,  esq.  of  Woodside, 
M.  P.  to  Charlotte  Jane,  third  daughter 
of  Thomas  Chambre,  esq.  of  Notting¬ 
ham  Place,  also,  at  the  same  time,  M. 
de  Cergueira  Lima,  attache  a  la  Lega¬ 
tion  de  S.  B.  l’empereur  de  Brazil,  to 
Harriet  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
same  gentleman. 

—  William  Long,  esq.  nephew  of 
lord  Farnborough,  to  Eleanora  Char¬ 
lotte  M.  Poore,  sister  to  sir  Edward 
Poore,  bart.  of  Rushall,  Wilts. 

—  J.  Garrat,  esq.  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London,  to  Frances  Foster,  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  Wensley,  esq.  of  Bath. 

—  J.  W  .  Gascoyne,  esq.  of  Clifton, 
to  Julia,  daughter  of  admiral  Cum¬ 
berland. 

21.  Sir  John  Owen,  bart.  of  Orielton, 
Pembrokeshire,  to  Mary  Frances,  third 
daughter  of  Edward  Stephenson,  esq. 
of  Farley  Hill,  Berks. 

25.  At  Gordon  Castle,  Ceorgiana 
Huntley  Gordon,  to  A.  M.  M'Crie,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  late  William  Gordon 
M‘Crie,  esq.  of  Dumfries. 

27.  Bernard,  eldest  son  of  Count 
Granville,  of  C’alwich  Abbey,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  to  Anne  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker. 

—  Howell  Courtenay  Daniel!,  esq. 
7th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Helen  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  M.  Cosset,  esq.  of 
Chandos-street,  Cavendish-square. 

28.  W.  Mundy,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Francis  Mundy,  esq.  M.  P.  to  Harriet 
Georgiana,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Framp- 
ton,  esq. 

—  Lieut.  C.  G.  Butler,  R.N.  fifth 
son  of  the  late  sir  Richard  Butler,  bart. 
M.  P.  to  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Bayley,  esq. 

2D.  Lieut.-col.  Knollys,  3rd  Guards, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  bart.  of  Clowance,  Cornwall. 

—  The  rev.  W.  Gilbee,  M.  A.  vicar 
of  St.  Isse3r,  to  Barbara,  daughter  of 
the  late  rev.  J.  Molesworth,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  sir  William 


Molesworth,  and  sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
barts. 

30.  At  Halifax,  Robert  Bell,  esq.  of 
Hull,  to  Henrietta  Charlotte  Mary, 
daughter  of  G.  Pollard,  esq.  of  Stannary 
Hall,  near  Flalifax,  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  rev.  sir  Thomas  Horton, 
bart. 

—  At  Naples,  W.  H.  Wood,  esq.  of 
CrickhowelJ,  to  Eliza  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  lieut.-col.  Stisted,  3rd  Light 
Dragoons. 

Lately.  Charles  Chichester,  esq.  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  Caroline  Manners 
Sutton,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  hon.  captain  L.  Vaughan, 
second  son  of  the  earl  of  Lisburne,  to 
Mary  Josephine  Roche,  daughter  of 
Henry  O’Shea,  esq.  of  Madrid. 

OCTOBER. 

2.  At  Pau,  sir  Henry  Bunbury,  M.  P. 
for  Suffolk,  to  Miss  Emily  Napier. 

—  Sir  C.  E.  Carrington,  M.P.  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  J.  Capel,  esq. 
M.  P.  of  Russell  square. 

6.  M.  E.  Impey,  esq.  grand-son  of  the 
late  sir  Elijah  Impey,  to  Eliza,  eldest 
daughter  of  col.  Mayne,  of  Boulney 
Court. 

7.  Capel  Miers,  esq.  of  Neath,  to 
Anna  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  rev. 
C.  Griffith. 

9.  Lieut- col.  A.  Macdonald,  R. A.  to 
Susan  Fox  Strangways,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  hon.  and  rev.  C.  Strangways. 

—  At  Paris,  George  Ramsay,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  sir  W.  Ramsay,  of 
Banff  House,  Perthshire,  to  Emily 
Eugenia,  daughter  of  the  late  FI.  Len¬ 
non,  county  of  Westmeath. 

—  The  rev.  J.  Griffith,  prebend 
of  Rochester,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  the  rev.  James  Barker,  of 
Hildersham  Hall. 

1 1 .  The  rev.  J.  Wordsworth,  rector  of 
Moresby,  to  Isabella  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  II.  Curwc*n,  esq.  of  Work¬ 
ington  Hall. 

—  W.  Webb  Follett,  esq.  barrister- 
at-law,  to  Jane  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

12.  William  James  Goodeve,  esq.  of 
Clifton,  to  lady  Frances  Jemima  Erskine, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 

13.  Sir  P.  Soame,  bart.  of  Heydon 
Hall,  Essex,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  Bradshaw,  esq. 
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NOVEMBER/ 

2.  The  rev.  J.  T.  Drake,  rector  of 
Amersham,to  Emily,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  C.  D.  Garrard,  esq.  of  Lamer, 
Herts. 

— At  Stoke  Damerel,  Plymouth,  T.  H. 
Holberton,esq.of  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
to  Elizabeth  Vaughan,  daughter  of  lieut- 
gen.  Nelson. 

—  At  Christ  Church  Marylebone, 
John  Sterling,  esq.  to  Susanna,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  lieut-gen.  Charles 
Barton,  2nd  Life  Guards. 

4.  At  Tettenhall,  George  Crawford, 
esq.  lieut-col.  R.  A*  to  Mrs.  Haden,  of 
Pendeford  Cottage,  Hants. 

—  Captain  S.  Campbell  Rowley,  bro¬ 
ther  of  vice-admiral  sir  J.  Rowley,  bart. 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Edmund  Cronyn,  esq.  of  Newtown, 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

9.  At  Carlsruhe,  Gustavus,  prince  of 
Sweden,  to  the  princess  Louisa  Amelia 
Stephanie,  of  Baden. 

— AtBathwick,  the  rev.Asgill  Colville, 
vicar  of  Midsomer-Norton,  nephew  of 
the  late  general  sir  C.  Asgill,  bart.  to 
Maria,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  E. 
Broderip,  esq.  of  Wells. 

11.  Lieut. -colonel  Maberly,  76th 
Regiment,  to  Kate  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  hon.  F.  A.  Prittie,  M.  P.  for 
Tipperary. 

12.  At  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  F.  H. 
Halpin,  esq.  E.  I.  C.  to  Caroline,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  sir  W.  S tamer,  bart. 

18.  At  Waltham  Abbey,  C.  Sotheby, 
esq.  captain  R.N.  to  Mary  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  admiral  and  the  late  lady  Mary 
Anne  Sotheby. 

— •  The  rev.  C.  D.  Blytli,  rector  of 
Sutton,  Bedfordshire,  to  Barbara,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  lieut-col.  Clutton,  of 
Kinnersley  Castle,  Herefordshire. 

23.  At  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  S.  H. 
Stedder,  esq.  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  lieut-col.  Gore. 

—  The  rev.  W.  A.  Langford,  son-in- 
law  of  colonel  Tilson,  of  Watlington 
Park,  Oxfordshire,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  Blackstone,  esq.  of  Castle 
Priory,  Wallingford. 

24.  The  hon.  and  rev.  John  Vernon, 
half-brother  of  the  present  lord  Vernon, 
to  Frances  Barbara,  second  daughter  of 
T.  Duncombe,  esq.  of  Copley. 

25.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-square, 
the  rev.  Frederick  Pare,  to  the  hon. 
Geraldine  de  Roos,  third  daughter  of 


the  late  right  hon.  lord  H.  Fitzgerald 
and  the  baroness  de  Roos. 

29.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  right  hon.  lord  Louth,  to  Anna 
Maria  Roche,  daughter  of  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Burton,  and  grand-daughter  to  the  late 
lord  Dunsany. 

30.  At  Willey,  Shropshire,  the  hon. 
G.  Anson,  to  the  hon,  Isabella  Eliz. 
Annabella,  sister  of  lord  Forester. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Earl  Jermyn  to  lady  C.  Manners. 

16.  The  rev.  Carew  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  brother  of  sir  H.  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  to  the  hon.  Caroline  Waldegrave, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  lord  Rad- 
stock. 

18.  W.  Tatton  Egerton,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
lady  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Loftus,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Ely. 

21.  At  Beverley,  captain  Unett,  late 
7th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Ditmas,  daughter  of  the  late  lieut-col. 
Ditmas. 

23.  At  Munich,  H.  F.  Howard,  esq. 
second  son  of  H.  Howard,  esq.  of  Corby- 
castle,  Cumberland,  to  the  hon.  Sevilla 
Erskine,  fourth  daughter  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Erskine. 

24.  At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  M.  Mel- 
ano  de  Calcina,  of  Caen,  to  Miss  Sheen, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  major  Sheen, 
of  the  Sussex  Militia. 


PROMOTIONS. 

JANUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

4.  3rd  foot,  gen.  sir  G.  Don,  G.  C.  B. 
36th  foot,  to  be  colonel. — 36th  foot, 
lieut. -general  sir  R.  Hald  Sheafie,  bart., 
to  be  colonel, — 48th  foot,  lieut.-general 
sir  Thos.  Hislop,  bart.  and  G.  C.  B. 
51st  foot,  to  be  colonel. — 51st  foot, 
major-general  sir  Ben.  D’Urban,  K.C.B. 
to  be  colonel. — 44tli  foot,  to  retain  on 
its  colours  and  appointments  the  word 
“  Corunna”  (which  was  granted  to  the 
late  2nd  Battalion),  in  commemoration 
of  its  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
action  near  Corunna,  on  the  16th  Jan. 
1809. 

11.  1st  foot,  lieut-colonel,  C.  Stuart 
Campbell,  26th  foot,  to  be  lieut.-colonel. 
— 2nd  foot,  lieut.-colonel,  J.  G.  Baum- 
gardt,  31st  foot,  to  be  lieut.-colonel. — 
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26th  foot,  lieut.-colonel,  R.  Armstrong, 
1st  foot  to  be  lieut.-colonel. — 31st  foot, 
brevet  lieut.-colonel  Samuel  Mitchell, 
Rifle  Brigade,  to  be  lieut.-colonel. — 
45th  foot,  captain  E.  F.  Boys  to  be 
major. — 54th  foot,  lieut.-colonel  Mild- 
may  Fane,  .98th foot,  and  major  Richard 
Murray,  to  be  lieut.-colonels.  —  63rd 
foot,  major  J.  Logan,  Rifle  Brigade,  to 
be  lieut.-colonel.  —  Unattached,  major 
Ralph  Johnson,  64th  foot,  to  be  lieut.- 
colonel  of  infantry. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

Southampton.. — J.  Barlow  Hoy,  of 
Midenbury,  esq.  vice  W.  Chamberlayne, 
esq.  dec. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  Storer,  to  be  principal  official 
in  the  Royal  Peculiar  of  the  Deanery 
of  Bridgenorth,  Salop. 

Rev.  T.  Boydell,  Minor  Canon  in 
Chester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Ilasthwaite,  York  Cathedral. 

Civil  Preferments. 

J.  I.  Lockhart,  esq.  M.  P.  elected 
recorder  of  Romsey,  vice  R.  W.  Mis¬ 
sing,  esq.  dec. 

FEBRUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  Brevet,  colonel  R.  Houston, 
E.  I.  C.  to  be  colonel  in  the  army. 

2.  The  right  hon.  J.  C.  Herries,  to 
be  president  of  the  committee  of  coun¬ 
cil  for  trade  and  foreign  plantations. 

15.  The  hon.  Cecil  Forester,  to  be  one 
of  the  grooms  of  his  Majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber;  vice  major-general  hon.  H. 
King. 

17.  The  right  hon.  T.  Frankland 
Lewis,  to  be  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

—  Lord.  Ellenborough  :  the  right 
hon.  Robt.  Peel,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
right  hon.  sir  Geo.  Murray,  the  three 
principal  secretaries  of  State  ;  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  first  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury  ;  right  hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  right 
hon.  John  Sullivan,  lord  Ashley,  marquis 
of  Grantham,  right  hon.  T.  Peregrine 
Courtenay,  and  Geo.  Bankes,  esq.  to  be 
commissioners  for  India. 

20.  Right  hon.  James  Abercrombie, 


to  be  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Scotland,  vice  sir  Samuel  Shepherd. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Caine. — Thomas  Babington  Macau¬ 
lay,  esq.  vice  the  right  hon.  Janies 
Abercrombie. 

Harwich. — -The  right  hon.  J.  C. 
Herries. 

Knaresborough. —  Henry  Brougham, 
esq.  vice  right  hon.  Geo.  Tierney,  dec. 

Leominster. — John  Ward,  of  Holvvood, 
esq.  vice  Rowland  Stephenson,  esq. 

Limerick ,  Co. — Lieut.-colonel  Stan- 
dish  O’Grady,  of  Cahirguillimore,  vice 
Thomas  Lloyd,  esq.  dec. 

West  Looe.  ■ — •  Charles  Buller,  the 
younger,  of  Polvellan,  esq.  vice  Charles 
Buller,  esq. 

fVinchelsea.  —  John  Williams,  esq. 
of  Grosvenor-square,  vice  Henry  Brough¬ 
am,  esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Right  rev.  Dr.  Carey,  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  to  be  bishop  of  St.  Asaph’s. 

Rev.  J.  Walker,  to  be  a  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  vice 
Bishop  Sandford. 

Rev,  Dr.  Chandler,  Dean  of  Chi¬ 
chester. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry,  Preb.  in  Winches¬ 
ter  Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Jackson,  Preb.  in  Brecon 
Coll.  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Bull,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  vice  Pett. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Jelf,  (preceptor  to  Prince 
George  of  Cumberland)  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Right,  hon.  James  Abercrombie,  to 
be  lord  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
Scotland,  vice  sir  Samuel  Shepherd. 

J.  Wm.  JefFcott,  M.  A.  Barrister  at 
Law,  to  be  Chief  Justice  at  Sierra 
Leone. 

C.  K.  Murray,  esq.  to  be  secretary  to 
the  new  Ecclesiastical  committee. 

Adey  Ogle,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  be  clinical 
professor. 

David  Wilkie,  esq.  to  be  principal 
painter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

M.  A.Shee,  esq.  to  be  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  Mr.  Eastlake, 

R.  A. 
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MARCH. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

3.  "Vice-admiral  sir  T.  Byam  Martin, 
K.  C.  B.,  to  be  G.  C.  B. 

10.  Royal  Engineers,  captain  R. 
Thompson  to  be  lieut.-colonel. 

15.  Wyx-officc. — 92nd  foot  to  bear 
the  words  “Corunna,”  “Fuentes 
d’Honor,”  “  Vittoria,”  “  Pyrenees/’ 

“  Nive,’*  and  “  Orthes,”  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  the  regiment  in  the  actions  fought 
at  those  places. — 92nd  foot  to  bear  the 
word  “  Almarez.” — 33rd  foot,  general 
lord  Charles  H.  Somerset,  1st  West 
India  regiment,  to  be  colonel.  —  75th 
foot,  captain  Frederick  Hammond  to  be 
major. — '1st  West  India  regiment,  major 
general  sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  K.C.B. 
to  be  colonel,  vice  general  lord  Charles 
II.  Somerset. 

Unattached . — Major  Benjamin  Chap¬ 
man  Browne,  75th  foot,  to  be  lieut.- 
colonel  of  Infantry. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Clonmell. — Eyre  Coote,  esq. 

Essex. — Thomas  Gardiner  Bramston, 
esq.  of  Skreens,  in  Roxwell,  vice  ad¬ 
miral  sir  Eliab  Harvey,  dec. 

Fowey. — Lord  Brudenell,  of  Brooks- 
by-hall,  Leicestershire. 

Gatton . — Joseph  Neeld,  esq.  of  Grit- 
tleton-house,  Wilts. 

Meath,  (co.) — Lord  Killeen,  Killeen 
Castle. 

Radnor. — Right  hon.  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  of  Harpton-court. 

Rye. — Philip  Pusey,  esq.  of  Pusey, 
Berks. 

Waterford.  —  Lord  George  Thomas 
Beresford. 

TVenlock.— Hon.  G.  Cecil  Weld  For¬ 
ester,  of  Willey-park,  Salop. 

Lord  Doneraile,  a  Repres.  Peer  for 
Ireland. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Clarke,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford. 

Hon.  and  rev.  J.  S.  Cocks,  Canon  of 
W  oreester. 

APRIL. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

7.  The  duke  of  Gordon  to  be  of  his 
Majesty’s  most  hon.  Privy  Council  ; 


,  lvll  VJ9 

viscount  Clive  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Montgomery;  and  John 
Gurdon,  of  Assington,  esq.  to  be  Sheriil 
of  Suffolk. 

10.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  the 
hon.  H.  Goulburn,  lord  Granville,  C.  H. 
Somerset,  lord  Eliot,  George  Bankes, 
esq.  and  Edmund  Alexander  M‘Naghten, 
esq.  to  be  commissioners  for  executing 
the  offices  of  treasurer  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  of  Great  Britain  and  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Ireland. 

Military  and  Naval  Promotions. 

Lieut. -general  sir  Thomas  Beckwith, 
K.  C.  B.  to  be  commander  of  the  forces 
at  Bombay. 

General  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
India  at  Calcutta. 

Admiral  sir  Thomas  Foley  to  be  eom- 
mander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth,  vice 
sir  R.  Stopford ;  admiral  sir  Manley 
Dixon  at  Plymouth,  vice  lord  Northesk. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Corfe  Castle. — George  Bankes,  esq. 
re-elect. 

Cork. — Daniel  Callaghan,  esq.  vice  G. 
Callaghan. 

Dorchester.  —  Henry  Charles  Sturt, 
esq.  vice  Cooper. 

Hythe. — John  Loch,  esq.  vice  Far- 
quhar. 

East  Looe. — Henry  Hope,  esq. 

Kerry  (county).  —  The  right  hon. 
Maurice  Fitzgerald. 

St.  Mawe's. — George  Grenville  Wan- 
disford  Pigott,  of  Doddonhall-park, 
Bucks,  esq. 

Civil  Preferments. 

James  Adam  Gordon,  esq.  high  sheriiT 
of  Somerset,  to  be  recorder  of  Tregony. 

Charles  Sidebottom,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  to  be  town  clerk  of  Worcester. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Right  rev.  Dr.  Bethell,  to  be  bishop 
of  Exeter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barrow,  Archd.  of  Notts. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Cocks,  Preb.  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  Preb.  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  E.  Morgan,  Preb.  in  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  II.  Robertson,  Preb.  in  York 
Cathedral. 
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MAY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

17.  The  right  hon.  James  Ochoncar, 
lord  Forbes,  to  be  high  commissioner 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland. 

31.  Right  hon.  Charles,  lord  Farn- 
borough,  general  sir  W.  Keppel,  and 
major-general  sir  A.  F.  Barnard,  to  be 
commissioners  for  affixing  his  majesty’s 
signature  to  the  instruments  requiring 
the  same. 

Military  Promotions. 

Major  J.  Stepney  Cowell,  to  be  capt. 
and  lleut.-colonel. — 36th  foot,  lieut- 
colonel  R.  Nickle,  to  be  lieut. -colonel. 
— 95th  foot,  lieut.-colonel  T.  W.  Bro- 
therton,  to  be  lieut.-colonel.  —  Unat¬ 
tached,  Brevet  lieut.-colonel  G.  E. 
Raitt,  to  be  lieut-eolonel. 

18.  57th  foot,  lieut. -general,  sir  Wm. 
Inglis,  K.  C.  B.  to  be  colonel. — Garri¬ 
son,  lieut. -general  F.  A.  Wetherall  to  be 
governor  of  Blackness  Castle. — Royal 
Engineers,  major-general  R.Pilkington, 
to  be  colonel-commandant. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Monk,  to  be  bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

Rev.  E.  Jackson,  dean  of  Armagh. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  Preb.  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

JUNE. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

28.  W.  Pere  Williams  Freeman,  esq. 
admiral  of  the  red,  to  be  admiral  of  the 
fleet ;  sir  Richard  Hussey  Bickerton, 
bart.  K. C.  B.  admiral  of  the  red,  to  be 
general  of  the  Royal  Marine  Forces  ; 
and  sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  K.  C.  B. 
admiral  of  the  blue,  to  be  lieut. -general 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Forces. 

29.  14th  Light  Dragoons,  major- 
general,  sir  E.  Kerrison,  bart.  to  be 
colonel. — 16th  light  dragoons,  lieut. - 
general  sir  J.  Ormsby  Vandeleur, 
K.  C.  B.  from  the  14th  light  dragoons, 
to  be  colonel. — -Lieut.-colonel,  lord 
Charles  Fitzroy,  to  be  deputy-adjutant- 
general  to  the  troops  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. — General  Rowland,  lord  Hill, 
G.  C.  B.  to  be  governor  of  Plymouth. 
— General  Wm.  Earl  Cathcart,  K.  T.  to 
be  governor  of  Hull. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Betbell,  to  be  bishop  of 
Exeter. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  Cook,  dean  of  the  chapel 
Royal,  Scotland,  and  of  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle. 

Rev.  F.  Lear,  Preb.  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  E.  G.  A.  Beckwith,  rev.  H. 
Butterfield,  and  rev.  R.  J.  Waters,  to 
be  minor  canons  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

JULY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  of 
Chichester,  to  be  a  physician  to  the 
household  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge. 

6.  3rd  foot  guards,  captain  H.  Col¬ 
ville,  to  be  captain  and  lieut.-colonel. — 
87th  foot,  major  James  Rowan,  to  be 
major. — Unattached,  captain  lord  G.  A. 
Hill,  to  be  major  of  infantry. 

19.  Lieut.  -  general  lord  Aylmer, 
K.C.B,  to  be  governor  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  the  island  of  Prince  Edward  ; 
and  major-general  George  Mackie  to  be 
governor  of  St.  Lucia. 

20.  68th  foot,  major  J.  Reed,  to  be 
lieut.-colonel,  brevet  colonel  W.  Beres- 
ford  to  be  permanent  assistant  quarter¬ 
master-general  ;  major  H.  G.  Broke,  to 
be  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Nova 
Scotia,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel. 

21.  Knighted,  Martin  Archer  Shee, 
esq.  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
James  South,  esq.  of  the  Observatory, 
Kensington,  William  Henry  Richardson, 
esq.  sheriff  of  London,  George  Drink- 
water,  esq.  mayor  of  Liverpool. 

22.  To  be  aide-de-camps  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  for  the  militia  force,  colonels  sir 
W.  W.  Wynn,  bart.,  George  Earl  of 
Aboyne,  lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboye, 
Thomas  Wood. 

_  JVur-office .  Sir  Robert  T.  Wil¬ 
son,  restored  to  his  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  to  be  lieut.-general. 

The  following  officers  to  take  the  rank 
of  Brevet  as  undermentioned: — To  be 
field-marshals  in  the  army;  generals  sir 
A.  Clarke,  right  hon.  sir  S.  Hulse. 

To  be  generals  in  the  army  ;  lieut. - 
generals  earl  of  Dalhousie,  T.  Baker, 
LI.  Williams,  marquis  Conyngham,  hon. 
sir  A.  Hope,  sir  J.  Fraser,  P.  Lleron, 
J.  Ramsey,  sir  J.  D.  Broughton,  bart., 
W.Dyott,  sir  R.  C.  Ferguson,  bart.,  sir 
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K.  Macfarlane,  J.  G.  Crosbie,  E.  Stack 
hon.  J.  Brodrick,  sir  H.  Warde,  J.  Dur¬ 
ham,  hon.  D.  Leslie,  J.  M.  Kerr,  T. 
Scott,  sir  T.  H.  Turner,  C.  Chowne, 
hon.  W.  Maitland,  lord  Crewe,  hon.  sir 

G.  L.  Cole,  Q.  J.  Freeman,  earl  of 
Granard,  F.  Moore,  viscount  Lorton, 
sir  W.  H.  Clinton. 

To  be  lieut.-generals  in  the  army  ; 
major-generals  sir  C.  Imhoff,  G.  Gor¬ 
don,  A.  Adams,  lord  Macdonald,  S. 
Need,  E.  Webber,  T.  L’Estrange,  C. 
Craven,  J.  Foveaux,  G.  K.  Dana,  J. 
Moore,  sir  H.  M.  M.  Vavasour,  bart., 

H.  R.  Knight,  S.  V.  Hinde,  T.  N. 
Wyndham,  T.  B.  Glegg,  hon.  J.  Ram¬ 
say,  L.  Mosheim,  sir  C.  Grant,  sir  J. 
Lyon,  J.  Orde,  C.  B.  Egerton,  sir  T. 
Beckwith,  FI.  J.  Cumming,  sir  C.  Phil¬ 
lips,  H.  Bruce,  T.  B.  Reynardson,  earl 
of  Carysfort,  sir  P.  Maitland,  hon.  E. 
Capel,  sir  W.  Sheridan,  bart.,  G.  B. 
Mundy,  hon.  sir  R.  W.  O’CalJaghan,  sir 
J.  Keane,  lord  G.  Beresford,  R.  Camp¬ 
bell,  R.  Balfour,  earl  of  Carnwortb,  J. 
Cuming,  sir  C.  Flalkett,  sir  FI.  Banbury, 
bart.,  sir  FI.  Lowe,  sir  Frederick  Adams, 
sir  R.  FI.  Vivian,  bart. 

To  be  major-generals  in  the  army  ; 
colonels  R.  Ellice,  sir  J.  Buchan,  N. 
M'Leod,  M.  C.  O’Connell,  J.  P.  Murray, 
sir  H.  Gough,  J.  Macdonnell,  L.  Moore, 
A.  Pilkington,  J.  Gardiner,  G.  Middle- 
more,  sir  W.  Williams,  J.  Lomax,  J.  W. 
Sleigh,  A.  Nesbitt,  W.  G.  Davy,  C.  W. 
Maxwell,  C.  Ashworth,  A.  Campbell, 
M.  Napier,  J.  Wardlavv,  J.  Yates,  J. 
Kearney,  E.  J.  O’Brien,  T.  Foster,  hon. 
J.  Ramsay,  J.  A.  Farquharson,  R.  Owen, 
A.  G.  R.  Norcott,  C.  Bruce,  J.  F.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  A.  B.  Clifton,  W.  Stewart,  W.C. 
Eustace,  lord  Greenock,  E.  Lindsay, 
sir  A.  Leith,  J.  Ross,  Count  F.Rivarola, 
sir  J.  Browne,  hon.  sir  R.  L.  Dundas, 
lord  R.  Manners,  hon.  FI,  Arbuthnott, 
sir  R.  Arbuthnott,  G.  G.  C.  L’Estrange, 
T.  Pearson,  D.  L.Gilmour,  sir  G.  IF.  B. 
Way,  sir  J.  Douglass,  J.  Waters,  W. 
Macbean,  sir  W.  B.  Carroll,  the  right 
hon.  sir  IF.  Hardinge,  sir  G.  Elder,  W. 
Cotton,  J.  Clitherow,  J.  Ilanbury. 

To  be  colonels  in  the  army;  lieut.- 
colonels  W.  Smith,  J.  Watling,  M. 
Marston,  sir  F.  IF.  Doyle,  bart.  FI. 
Younge,  W.  Gray,  E.  Darley,  J.  R. 
Ward,  FT.  Williams,  W.  V.  IFompesch, 

C.  Hamilton,  J.  Daniell,  W.  W.  Blake, 
sir  E.  Miles,  G.  Teesdale,  guards; 
W.  IF.  K.  Erskine  ;  G.  J.  Reeves,  M. 
Mahon,  hon.  H.  Murray,  J.M.  Everard, 
J.Grey,  G.  Wyndham,  A.  Cameron, 


,sir  J.  Wilson,  T.  K.  Burke,  T.  Dalmer, 
sir  FI.  Watson,  E.  Walker,  T.  Evans, 
J.  Johnson,  A. Maclaine,  W.  G.M‘Greg- 
or,  J.  Hay,  W.  Wood,  W.  Warre,  C.  A. 
a  Court,  C.  G.  d’  Aguilar,  J.  G.Cuylar, 
G.  O’Mally,  N.  Ramsay,  P.  D’Arcey, 
J.  Gillies,  E.  R.  J.  Cotton,  C.  Turner, 
W.  F.  B.  Loftus,  F.S.  Tidy,  G.  Burrell, 
J.  Farrer,  R.  Ross,  T.  B.  Aylmer,  J. 
M‘Dermott,  FI.  J.  Riddell,  R.  G.  Elring- 
ton,  FI.  C.  E.  V.  Graham,  J.  Ready, 

C.  A.  Vigoureux,  sir  J.  A.  Hope,  sir 
R.  J.  Flarvey,  sir  E.  K.  Williams,  H. 
Sullivan,  B.  Camac,  R.  McDouall,  H. 
John,  R.  Armstrong,  A.  Brown,  R. 
Waller,  sir  F.  Stovin,  sir  G.  Campbell, 
bart.,  R.  G.  Hare,  A.  Thompson,  J.  W. 
Mallett,  M.  Clifford,  F.  G.  Herriot,  S. 
Rice,  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  J.  Duffy,  M. 
Lindesay,  IF.Daubeny,  D. Mercer,  F.  M. 
Milman,  J.  Reeve,  J.  Tonson,  W.  A. 
Gordon,  S.  A.  Goodman,  T.  Kenah. 

To  be  lieut.-colcnels  in  the  army: 
majors  J.  Moore,  J.  Jones,  C.  Milner, 
W.  Fawcett,  J.  Phillott,  M.  Close,  M. 
Ryan,  W.  IF.  Taynton,  F.  Elvvin,  V/.  M. 
Morrison,  W.  H.  Lapslie,  T.  Hole,  J. 
Peat,  M.  A.  Bozon,  IF.  Cameron,  H. 
White,  E.  Garlyon,  G.  G.  Cochrane, 
P.  Campbell,  T.  Weare,  T.  Burke,  J. 
Bogle,  A.  Todd,  R. Campbell,  H.  Came¬ 
ron,  J.  Creighton,  W.  S.  Forbes,  W. 
Vincent,  B.  Stone,  T.  S.  Nicolls,  D. 
0‘ Kelly,  C.  H.  Smith,  G.  A.  Eliot, 
James*  Jenkin,  James  Lewis  Basden, 

D.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Oates,  E.  T.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  C.  Pratt,  G.  Spottiswoode,  J. 
Harvey,  L.  Gray,  C.  Campbell,  FI.  Obins, 
G.  Tovey,  J.  Horton,  J.  Laing,  E.  A. 
Angelo,  J.  Bradish,  R.  Jones,  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  D.M’Neil,  G.  S.  Thwaites,  W. 
Sail,  S.  Bircliam,  S.  Colberg,  R.  Flil- 
liard,  lord  R.  Kerr,  J.  S.  Lindesay,  G. 
Bunce,  N.  Brutton,  W.  Morris,  R.  Roch- 
fort,  J.  M‘ Mahon,  D.  O’Donoghue,  J. 
Jerrard,  R.  Terry,  J.  T.  Whelan,  A. 
Morris,  G.  Elliott. 

To  be  aides-de-camp  to  his  majesty 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. — sir  R.  Gard¬ 
ner,  J.  Fremantle,  lord  G.  W.  Russell, 

E.  Wynyard,  J.  Fergusson,  T.W.  Bro- 
tlierton,  sir  A.  J.  Dalrymple,  bart.,  sir 
J.  IF.  Reynell,  W.  Smelt,  A.  Creagh, 
J.  R.  Arnold,  W.  Wemyss,  G.  Fitz- 
clarence. 

The  following  officers  of  the  royal 
artillery  and  royal  engineers  to  take 
rank  by  brevet : — 

To  be  lieut.-generals  in  the  army.— 
Major-generals  J.  Humphrey,  H.  Eu¬ 
stace,  lord  Bloomfield,  G.  Cookson. 
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To  be  major-generals — colonels  E. 
Pritchard,  J.  Viney,  R.  Beevor,  J. 
Shorthall,  R.  Legg,  R.  Crawford. 

To  be  colonels.  —  Lieut.-colonels,  P. 
Kettle  well,  F.  Coulson,  R.  Uniacke,  G. 
Irving,  sir  J.  May,  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  C.  W. 
Pasley,  sir  H.  de  Ross,  sir  C.  F.  Smith, 
C.  G.  Ellicombe,  H.  Goldfinch,  J.  VV. 
Smith. 

To  be  lieut.-colonels. — Majors  W.  M. 
G.  Colebrook,  T.  Tidall. 

The  following  officers  of  the  royal 
marines  to  take  the  rank,  by  brevet, 
as  undermentioned  : — 

To  be  major-general. — colonel  G.  E. 
Vinicombe. 

To  be  lieut.-colonels. — majors  N.  H. 
English,  R.  Bunce,  and  T.  Adair. 

The  9th  regiment  of  light  dragoons  to 
assume  the  title  of  the  9th  (or  Queen’s 
royal)  lancers. 

—  Admiralty -office. — Admirals  of  the 
Red,  lord  Gambier,  and  sir  C.  M.  Pole, 
to  be  admirals  of  the  fleet. 

Admirals  of  the  White,  J.  Wickey, 
esq.,  J.  Fish,  esq.,  sir  J.  Knight,  sir 
E.  Thornborough,  S.  Edwards,  esq.; 
sir  J.  Saumarez,  hart.,  T.  Drury,  esq., 
the  earl  of  Northesk,  viscount  Exmouth, 
sir  I.  Coffin,  bart.,  J.  Aylmer,  esq,  to 
be  admirals  of  the  Red. 

Admirals  of  the  Blue,  sir  J.  Wells, 
sir  G.  Martin,  sir  W.  S.  Smith,  T. 
Sotheby,  esq.,  sir  H.  Nicholls,  sir  FI. 
Sawyer,  sir  D.  Gould,  sir  R.  G.  Keats, 
the  hon.  sir  R.  Stopford,  M.  Robinson, 
esq.,  sir  T.  Foley,  sir  C.  Tyler,  sir  M. 
Dixon  ;  and  vice-admirals  of  the  Red, 

I.  G.  Manley,  esq.,  E.  Crawley,  esq.,  to 
be  admirals  of  the  White. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  Red,  sir  T.  Wil¬ 
liams,  sir  W.  Hargood,  J.  Ferrier,  esq. 
sir  R.  Moorsom,  sir  C.  Hamilton,  hart., 
hon.  II.  Curzon,  sir  L.  W.  Halsted,  sir 
H.  B.  Neale,  bart.,  sir  J.  S.  Yorke,  hon. 
sir  A.  K.  Legge,  the  earl  of  Galloway, 
sir  F.  Laforey,  bart.,  sir  P.  C.  Durham, 
sir  I.  Pellew,  sir  B.  H.  Carew,  lord  A. 
Beauclerk,  W.  Taylor,  esq.  sir  T.  B. 
Martin  ;  and  vice-admirals  ot  the  White 

J.  Lawford,  esq,  F.  Sotheron,  esq.  to  be 
admirals  of  the  Blue. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  White,  sir  W.  J. 
Hope,  lord  II.  Paulett,  C.  W.  Paterson, 
esq.  right  hon.  sir  G.  Cockburn,  J.  Car¬ 
penter,  esq.  R.  Barton,  esq.  sir  G. 
Moore,  M.  II.  Scott,  esq.,  J.  Hanwell, 
esq.  sir  H.  W.  Bayntun,  sir  R.  King, 
bart.,  E.  G.  Colpoys,  esq.,  E.  J.  Foote, 
esq.,  sir  II.  Lee,  P.  Halkett,  esq.,  P. 
Stephens,  esq.,  hon,  C.  E,  Fleming  ;  and 


vice-admirals  of  the  Blue,  sir  W.  Hot- 
ham,  sir  P.  Malcolm,  sir  J.  Gore,  J. 
Harvey,  esq.,  hon.  sir  II.  Hotham,  to  be 
vice-admirals  of  the  Red. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  Blue,  sir  J.  Row- 
ley,  bart.,  sir  E.  Codrington,  G.  Parker, 
esq.,  R.  Plampin,  esq. ,  hon.  sir  H.  Black¬ 
wood,  bart.,  J.  E.  Douglas,  esq.,  visct. 
Torrington,  R.  Donnelly,  esq.,  sir  J.  P. 
Beresford,  hart.,  T.  Eyles,  esq.  T.  Le-M. 
Gosselin,  esq.,  sir  C.  Rowley,  R.  Rolles, 
esq.,  W.  Locke,  esq.,  sir  D.  Milne,  J. 
Young,  esq. ;  and  rear-admirals  of  the 
Red  sir  R.  W.  Otway,  R.  Dacres,  esq., 
W.  Windham,  esq.,  S.  Peard,  esq.,  and 
E.  Fellowes,  esq.,  to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  White. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  Iled,W.  T.  Lake, 
esq.,  sir  C.  Ogle,  bart.,  II.  llaper.  esq., 
sir  W.  C.  Fahie,  sir  G.  Eyre,  R.  Lam¬ 
bert,  esq.,  R.  D.  Oliver,  esq.,  M. 
Dobson,  esq.,  T.  Boys,  esq.,  sir  J.  Tal¬ 
bot,  J.  R.  D.  Tollemache,  esq.,  J.  Gif- 
fard,  esq.,  J.  West,  esq.,  S.  Poyntz,  esq., 
lord  Colville,  J.  Cochet,  esq.,  R.  Win- 
throp,  esq.,  II.  Digby,  esq.;  and  rear- 
admirals  of  the  White  C.  Ekins,  esq., 
B.  W.  Page,  esq.,  hon.  P.  Wodehouse, 
T.  Alexander,  esq.,  to  be  vice-admirals 
of  the  Blue. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  White,  A.  Smith, 
esq.,  sir  E.  Berry,  bart.,  lord  M.  R. 
Kerr,  T.  Harvey,  esq.,  R.  II.Moubray, 
esq.,  H.  R.  Glynn,  esq.,  J.  Bligh,  esq., 
sir  E.  Hamilton,  bart.,  T.  Baker,  esq., 

S.  Sutton,  esq.,  sir  R.  Laurie,  bart., 
W.  II.  Gage,  esq.,  J.  Maitland,  esq.,  J. 
Walker,  esq.,  hon.  sir  C.  Paget,  R.  Wors- 
ley,  esq. ;  and  rear-admirals  of  the  Blue 
A.  P.  Hollis,  esq.,  sir  II.  Ileathcote, 
sir  E.  W.  Owen,  G.  Scott,  esq.,  D.  Dun- 
das,  esq.,  G.  Fowke,  esq.,  R.  II.  Pear¬ 
son,  esq.,  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  Red. 

Rear-admirals  of  the  Blue,  J.T.  Rodd, 
esq.,  sir  T.M.  Hardy,  bart.,  W.  Cum¬ 
berland,  esq.,  sir  G.  E.  Hammond,  bart., 
R.  Honyman,  esq.,  V.  V.  Ballard,  esq., 
H.  Downman,  esq.,  hon.  T.B.  Capel, 

T.  Manby,  esq.,  lord  J.  0:Bryen,  R. 
Matson,  esq.,  J.  Mackellar,  esq.,  C. 
Adam,  esq.,  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
White. 

The  under-mentioned  captains,  to  be 
flag  officers  of  his  majesty’s  fleet ; 

J,  Stiles,  esq.,  W.  Granger,  esq.,  J.  C. 
White,  esq.,  A.  Drummond,  esq,,  R. 
Hall,  esq.,  K.  Lloyd,  esq.,  sir  T.  Living¬ 
ston,  bart.,  L.  Ilardiman,  esq.,  J.  S. 
Horton,  esq.,  E.  Brace,  esq.,  to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  White. — Sir  J.Bren- 
ton,  bart.,  F.W.  Austen,  esq.,  P.  Camp* 
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bell,  esq.,  N.  Thompson,  esq.,  E.  S. 
Dickson,  esq.,  T.  J.  Mailing,  esq.,  J.  A. 
Ommanney,  esq.,  II.  Stuart,  esq.,  Z. 
Mudge,  esq.,  H.  Hill,  esq.,  A.  W. 
Schomberg,  esq.,  E.  D.  King,  esq.,  H. 
Vansittart,  esq.,  G.  Mundy,  esq.,  G. 
Sayer,  esq.*  sir  P.B.V.  Broke,  bart., 
F.  L.  Maitland,  esq.,  F.  Warren,  esq., 
J.  Carthew,  esq.,  J.  Broughton,  esq., 
bon.  G.  H.  L.  Dundas,  W.  Parker,  esq., 
sir  R.  T.  Ricketts,  bart.,  sir  C.  Dash- 
wood,  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  Blue. 

W.  Skipsey,  esq.,  the  hon.  F.  P.  Irby, 
sir  C.  Cole,  bart.,  and  the  hon.  D.  P. 
Bouverie,  to  be  colonels  in  the  royal 
marines. 

Vice-admiral  sir  J.  P.  Beresford,  to 
hoist  his  flag  in  the  Prince  Regent,  as 
Commander-in-chief  at  Sheer  ness  and 
the  North  Sea,  -captain  J.  W.  Deans 
Dundas,  to  be  captain  ;  captain  Mark¬ 
ham  to  H.  M.  ship  Briton  ;  commander 
Glasscock  to  H.  M.  ship  Orestes  5  captain 
Tobin,  C.  B.  to  II.  M.  yatcht  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  ;  captain  Vincent,  R.  N,  to  the 
William  and  Mary,  yacht. 

24.  The  king  has  made  the  following 
changes  in  his  household  from  that  of 
his  late  brother  : — 

Lord  Chamberlain,  earl  of  Jersey ; 
vice-chamberlain,  earl  of  Belfast ;  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  his  majesty,  iieut.- 
general  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  G.  C.  B. ; 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  major-general 
Wheatley;  master  of  the  robes,  admiral 
sir  Charles  Pole,  bart.,  G.C.B. ;  Groom 
of  the  robes  (having  rank  as  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber),  captain  Adolphus 
Fitzclarence,  R,.  N. ;  chief  equerry  and 
clerk  marshal,  major-general  sir  A. 
Barnard,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.;  equerries, 
sir  Philip  Sidney,  K.C.H.,  lieut.-colonel 
Frederick  Fitzclarence,  lieut.-colonel  sir 
Augustus  D’Este,  K.C.H.,  the  hon.  J.  K. 
Erskine ;  lords  of  the  bed-chamber, 
lord  James  O’Bryen  and  the  marquis 
of  Hastings  ( vice  earl  of  Harrington 
and  viscount  Lake) ;  grooms  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  Henry  Hope,  esq.  and  sir 
Hussey  Vivian  (vice  earl  of  Mount- 
charles  and  general  sir  Wm.  Keppel); 
extra-groom,  hon. sir  R.  Spencer,  K.C.H. ; 
physicians  in  Ordinary,  the  president  of 
the  College  for  the  time  being,  sir  H. 
Halford,  sir  G.  Blane,  sir  M.  Tierney; 
extraordinary,  Drs.  Maton,  Warren, 
sir  J.  Macgregor,  Mac  Michael,  J.  R. 
Hume;  to  the  household,  Dr.  Francis 
Hawkins;  librarian,  Dr.  Mac  Michael. 

The  queen’s  household  :  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  ear!  Howe  ;  vice-chamberlain, 


hon.  Fred.  Cathcart;  mistress  of  the 
robes,  Duchess  dow.  of  Leeds  *,  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  marchioness  of 
Westmeath,  countess  of  Mayo,  mar¬ 
chioness  Wellesley,  marchioness  of  Ely, 
countess  Brownlovv,  lady  Clinton  ;  prin¬ 
cipal  bed-chamber  woman,  lady  Caroline 
Wood  ;  bed-chamber  women,  lady  Wm. 
Russell,  lady  Isabella  Wemyss,  hon. 
Mrs.  Berkeley  Paget,  hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
dow.  lady  Bedingfield,  lady  Gore,  Miss 
Wilson,  resident  ;  maids  of  honour, 
Misses  Olivia  de  Roos,  Hope  Johnstone, 
Boyle,  Eden,  F.  Sneyd,  Mitchell ; 
gentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy-chamber, 
captain  G.  Pechell,  R.  N.,  lieut.-colonel 
sir  George  Hoste,  captain  Vincent,  R.N. ; 
daily  waiters,  lieut.-colonel  J.  Wilson, 
hon.  G.  Strange  ways,  captain  Stanhope, 
R.  N. ;  quarterly  waiters,  captain  Henry 
Murray,  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland, 
major  Wright;  treasurer,  John  Barton, 
esq. ;  attorney-general,  W.  Horne,  esq. ; 
solicitor-general,  John  Williams,  esq.; 
master  of  the  horse,  the  earl  of  Errol  ; 
first  equerry,  colonel  Macdonell ;  equer¬ 
ries,  captain  Usher,  R.  N.  lieut.-colonel 
Fox ;  pages  of  honour,  hon.  Charles 
Grimston,  Mr.  Monday  ;  physicians  in 
Ordinary,  sir  H.  Halford,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Clarke  ;  extraordinary,  Drs.  Southey, 
Turner,  Locock  ;  surgeon,  and  to  the 
household,  Robert  Keate,  esq. ;  extra¬ 
ordinary,  J.  M.'Arnott,  esq.;  apothe¬ 
cary,  Mr.  Davis;  to  the  household,  Mr. 
Brand  e. 

The  marquis  of  Cholmondeley  to  be 
deputy  great  Chamberlain  of  England  ; 
vice  lord  Gwydir  (the  coheiresses  un¬ 
dertaking  the  duties  of  the  office  in 
alternate  reigns). 

John  Leslie  Foster  LL.D.  to  be  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Ireland  1 

The  duke  of  Sussex  has  been  elected 
a  knight  of  the  thistle. 

26.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg  to  be  a 
knight  of  the  garter. 

27.  The  right  hon.  J.  C.  Herries  to 
be  master  and  worker  of  the  Mint. — 
The  right  hon.  viscount  Lowther,  W. 
Dacres  Adams,  and  II.  Dawkins,  esqrs., 
to  be  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests. 
— The  right  hon.  John  Caleraft,  to  he 
paymaster-general  of  the  forces. 

- — •  Major-general  John  Macdonald 
to  be  adjutant-general,  colonel  G.  Fitz¬ 
clarence,  deputy  adjutant-general. 

28.  Rear-admiral,  sir  Jahleel  Bren- 
ton,  bart.,  rear-admiral,  sir  Philip  B. 
Vere  Broke,  bart.,  and  major-general, 
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the  right  hon.  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  star  of  K.C.B. — -The 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.G. 
to  be  lord  steward  of  his  majesty’s 
household. 

30.  Right  hon.  lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  to  be  secretary  at  War. 

31.  Royal-artillery,  lieut.-colonel  R. 
Pym  to  be  colonel ;  captain  and  brevet- 
major  T.  Hutchesson,  to  be  lieut.-colonel ; 
lieut.-colonel  W.  R.  Carey,  to  be  colonel  j 
captain  and  brevet-major  Edw.  Chas. 
Whinyates  to  be  lieut.-colonel ;  lieut.- 
colonel  George  Foster,  to  be  colonel ; 
captain  and  brevet-major  John  Michell, 
to  be  lieut.-colonel. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev. D.  Hunt,  D.  C.  L.,  to  be  dean  of 
Peterborough. 

AUGUST. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

3.  Dragoon  guards,  brevet-colonel 
James  Hay,  to  be  lieut.-colonel.— 3rd 
light  dragoons,  major  Charles  Stisted, 
to  be  lieut.-colonel. — 11th  ditto,  brevet 
lieut.-colonel  Nicholas  Bruton  to  be 
lieut.-colonel. — 18th  ditto.,  brevet  col. 
sir  ThomasNoel  Hill  to  be  lieut.-colonel. 
1st  foot  guards,  captain  and  lieut.- 
colonel  Samuel  Lambert  to  be  major, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. — lieut.  and 
captain  Lonsdale  Bodero  to  be  captain 
lieut.-colonel. — Coldstream  foot  guards, 
colonel  Daniel  Mackinnon  to  be  lieut.- 
colonel. — Brevet  colonel  F.  M.  Milrnan 
to  be  major — captain  hon.  J.  Forbes  to 
be  lieut.-colonel.  —  3rd  foot  guards, 
brevet  colonel  Wm.  Aug.  Keate  to  be 
lieut.-colonel  — brevet  colonel  Douglas 
Mercer  to  be  major — brevet  major  H. 
Hawkins  to  be  captain  and  lieut.-colonel. 
— 3rd  foot,  lieut.-colonel  Sam.  Mitchell 
to  be  lieut.-colonel. — 18th  foot,  brevet 
colonel  George  Burrell  to  be  lieut.-col. 
— 25th  foot,  half-pay  lieut.-col.  Leslie 
Walker  to  be  lieut.-colonel. — 31st  foot, 
heut.-colonel  Denis  Daly  to  be  lieut.- 
colonel. — 35th  foot,  lieut.-colonel  Robt. 
Macdonald  to  be  lieut.-colonel — lieut.- 
colonel  sir  W.M.  Peacocke  to  be  governor 
of  Kinsale— brevet  colonel  G.C.D’Agui- 
lar  to  be  deputy  adjutant-general  and 
brevet  colonel  sir  Guy  Campbell  to  be 
deputy  quartermaster-general  to  the 
troops  in  Ireland. — Lieut.-colonel  T.  N. 
Harris  to  be  deputy  adjutant-general  to 
the  troops  in  Canada. — The  14th  reg. 


of  light  dragoons  to  assume  the  title  of 
the  14th  (or  King’s)  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  instead  of  that  of  the  duchess 
of  York’s  Own. 

4.  Earl  of  Denbigh  to  be  lord  of  the 
bedchamber. —  Knighted,  captain  A. 
Clifford,  R.  N.  ;  James  Eyre,  esq., 
mayor  of  Hereford  ;  colonel  Octavius 
Carey,  C.  B.,  and  George  Ballinglmll, 
esq.  regitis  professor  of  military  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — Adm. 
the  right  hon.  lord  A.  Beauclerk  to  be 
his  majesty’s  first  and  principal  naval 
aide-de-camp.  Also  the  following  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  royal  navy  to  be  his  majesty’s 
naval  aides-de-camp  ;  sir  Murray  Max¬ 
well,  the  hon.  G.  Elliott,  the  right  hon. 
lord  G.  Stewart,  the  hon.  F.  W.  Aylmer, 
Peter  Rainier,  the  hon.  H.  Duncan,  sir 
J.  Louis,  hart.,  G.  F.  Seymour,  the  hon. 
G.  Poulett,  and  the  hon.  Ant.  Maitland. 

• — Dr.  James  Johnson  to  be  physician 
extraordinary  to  his  majesty, 

(5.  The  duke  of  Gordon  to  be  keeper 
of  the  great  Seal  of  Scotland. — The  earl 
of  Stamford  and  Warringtonto  be  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  county  palatine  of  Ches¬ 
ter. — The  duke  of  Beaufort  to  be  con¬ 
stable  of  his  majesty’s  castle  of  St.  Bri- 
avels,  and  warden  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
co.  Gloucester.' — John  Pond,  esq.  to  be 
astronomical  observator  in  the  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Greenwich. —  John  M£Mahon, 
esq.  to  be  receiver  and  paymaster  of  the 
royal  bounty  to  officer’s  widows. — A.  G. 
Stapleton,  esq.  to  be  a  clerk  of  the 
Signet. 

7.  Viscount  Sidney  to  be  chief  ranger 
and  keeper  of  Hyde-park  and  St. 
James’s  Park. — W.  Brent  Brent,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  to  be  steward  and  a 
judge  of  the  Palace  Court  of  Westmin¬ 
ster. — James  Clarke,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  to  be  attorney-general  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

13.  Brevet;  to  be  major-generals  in 
the  army,  brevets  colonel  T.  Marlay, 
colonel  J.  Le  Mesurier,  and  colonel  P. 
Philpott. — To  be  colonels  in  the  army  ; 
lieut.-colonel  James  Ogilvie,  brevets 
lieut.-colonel  Ponsonby  Watts,  lieut.- 
colonel  G.  Grogan  and  lieut.-colonel 
John  Sbedden. — To  be  lieut. -colonels  in 
the  army  ;  brevets  major  E.  T.  Michell, 
R.  A.,  and  major  Wm.  Gator,  R.  A. 

17.  The  right  lion,  sir  George  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Mill,  hart,  to  be  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent. 

18.  Marquis  of  Hertford,  K.  G.,  to  be 
warden  of  the  Stannaries. 
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20.  Queen  Adeliade  to  be  keeper  of 
Bushey-park,near  Hampton,  Middlesex. 

24.  To  be  brevet  lieut.-generals  in  the 
East  Indies  only  : — major-generals  Geo. 
Prole,  Arch.  Ferguson,  St.  George  Ashe, 
H.  Fox  Calcraft,  Colin  Macauley.— To 
be  major-generals: — colonels  Jas.  Price, 
T.  Boles,  Alex.  Knox,  J.  W.  Adams, 
FI.  Worsley,  FI.  Fraser,  FI.  S.  Scott, 
A.  M‘Dowall,  R.  Lewis,  sir  J.  Sinclair, 
bart.,  R.  Scott. 

30.  The  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hom- 
burg  to  be  ranger  of  Richmond-park. — 
Major-general  B.  C.  Stephenson,  to  be 
riding  foresterNew  Forest. — John  Dun- 
stan  to  be  constable  of  Chester  castle. 

31.  Lieut.-colonel  W.  G.  Moore  to  be 
deputy  adjutant-general  to  the  troops  in 
the  Mediterranean-Garrisons,  major- 
general  W.  Thornton  to  be  lieut.-go- 
vernor  of  Jersey. — Brevet,  brevet-col. 
H.  VV.  Rooke  to  be  major-general  in  the 
army ;  colonel  Cosmo  Gordon  to  be 
major-general;  captain  J.  Mann  to  be 
major. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

13.  Captain  George  Seymour,  R.  N. 
to  be  gentleman  and  master  of  the  robes 
to  his  majesty.— Major-general  Thorn¬ 
ton  has  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey.— Major-general 
sir  Charles  Pratt,  K.C.B.  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Jamaica.  —  Captain  Roche 
Meade,  21st.  reg.  to  be  deputy  assistant 
adj.-general  at  head-quarters. — Lieut.- 
colonel  lord  Charles  Fitzroy  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  adj. -general  at  Armagh.- — Major- 
general  lion.  P.  Stuart  to  the  command 
of  the  troops  of  North  Britain. 

OCTOBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

13.  George  M'Kinley,  esq.  to  be  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue. 

27.  Knighted,  Daniel  Keyte  Sand- 
ford,  M.A.  professor  of  Greek  in  Glas¬ 
gow  University’,  Captain  Edward  Wm. 
Corry  Astley,  R.  N. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Dr.  Bethel!,  bishop  of  Exeter,  transl. 
to  Bangor. 

Rev.  J.  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  Preb.  of  Brecon. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead,  Preb.  in  Wells 
Cathedral. 


NOVEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

2.  Lord  Arden  to  be  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

3.  G.  W.  Chad,  esq.  to  be  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
— Thos.  Cartwright,  esq.  to  be  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort. — G.  H.  Seymour,  esq. 
to  be  minister  resident  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany. — Lord  William  Her- 
vey  to  be  secretary  at  Madrid. 

17.  Admiral  sir  James  H.  Whitshed 
and  admiral  sir  Philip  C.  H.  Durham,  to 
be  G.  C.  B. — Vice-admiral  Willoughby 
Thos.  Lake,  and  rear-admiral  Frederick 
lAMaitland  to  be  K.C.B. 

Knighted,  Edward  Flale  Alderson, 
esq.  the  newly  appointed  judge  for  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and  W.  Elias 
Taunton,  esq.  and  John  Patteson,  esq. 
the  two  new  judges  for  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench. 

18.  J.  Hay  Forbes,  esq.  to  be  a  lord 
of  justiciary  in  Scotland. 

19.  Royal  horse  guards,  general  Row¬ 
land  lord  Hill,  G.C.B.,  vice  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  to  be  colonel. — 53rd  foot, 
major-general  lord  Fitzroy  J.  FI.  Somer¬ 
set,  K.  C.  B.  to  be  colonel. 

22.  The  right  lion.  Henry  Brougham, 
Lord  Chancellor,  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Brougham  andVaux. 

23.  The  following  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  been  sworn  members  of  the 
Privy  Council -The  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham,  viscount  Althorp,  duke  of 
Richmond,  earl  of  Albemarle,  lord  Dur¬ 
ham,  lord  Auckland,  hon.  Agar  Ellis, 
lord  John  Russell,  sir  James  Graham, 
the  hon.  E.  G.  S.  Stanley,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  sir  Willoughby  Gordon; 
and  on  Nov.  24.  Thomas  Wm.  viscount 
Anson,  sir  W.  T.  Hope,  and  Mr.  R. 
Grant. 

30.  Right  hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  to  be 
secretary  at  war. — Right  hon.  G.  Poulett 
Thomson,  to  be  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

New  Ministry. 

Cabinet  ministers. — First  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  earl  Grey ;  lord  Chancellor 
(with  a  peerage),  Mr.  Brougham;  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council,  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe ;  lord  Privy  Seal,  lord  Durham; 
home  secretary,  lord  Melbourne  ;  foreign 
secretary,  lord  Palmreston  ;  colonial 
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secretary,  lord  Goderich  ;  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  Mr.  C.  Grant ; 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and 
master  of  the  Mint,  lord  Auckland ; 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  viscount 
Althorp  ;  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
sir  J.  Graham;  earl  of  Carlisle  (with¬ 
out  office.) 

Members  of  the  government  not  in 
the  Cabinet: — Chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  lord  Holland  ;  first  com¬ 
missioner  of  woods  and  forests,  hon. 
Agar  Ellis  ;  master-general  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  sir  Willoughby  Gordon  ;  judge 
advocate,  Mr.  R.  Grant ;  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  Mr.  Denman ;  solicitor-general, 
Mr.  Horne  ;  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
lord  Anglesea;  lord  chamberlain,  the 
duke  of  Devonshire;  lord  steward, 
marquis  Wellesley ;  master  of  the  horse, 
earl  of  Albemarle  ;  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  lord  John  Russell ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson ; 
postmaster-general,  duke  ©f  Richmond  ; 
keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  Scotland, 
the  duke  of  Argyll. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Henry  Gawler,  esq.  (chief  secretary 
to  the  master  of  the  Rolls)  to  be  a 
keeper  of  the  records  at  the  Rolls 
chapel. 

Mr.  Heath  to  be  a  serjeant  at  law. 

DECEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  Right  hon.  C.  Grant,  viscount 
Goderich,  viscount  Melbourne,  viscount 
Palmerston,  earl  Grey,  viscount  Althorp  ; 
right  honourables  C.  W.  VY.  Wynn,  J. 
Sullivan,  sir  J.  Macdonald,  sir  J.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  R.  Grant,  and  H.  Ellis,  esq.  to 
be  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India. — Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  the 
right  hon.  Robert  Grosvenor  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council. — Viscount  Granville 
to  be  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Icing  of  the  French. — Right  hon.  G.  J. 
Welbore  Agar  Ellis,  W.  Dacres  Adams, 
and  H.  Dawkins,  esqrs.  to  be  commis¬ 
sioners  of  woods,  forests,  and  land  re¬ 
venues. 

Knighted,  Thomas  Denman,  esq. 
attorney-general. 

To  be  lords  of  the  admiralty,  right 
lion,  sir  J.  R.  Graham,  bart.,  vice-adm. 
sir  T.  M.  Hardy,  vice-admiral  the  hon. 

Vol.  LXXII. 


George  ILL.  Dundas,  sir  Jas.  B.  Pechell, 
bart.,  and  hon.  George  Barrington. 

2.  Sir  M.  J.  Tierney,  bart.,  to  be 
physician  to  her  majesty’s  household. 

3.  Francis  Jeffrey,  esq.  tobe  advocate- 
general,  and  H.  Cockburn,  esq.  solici¬ 
tor-general  for  Scotland. 

10.  Brevet.  Major  W .  C.  Coles,  to 
be  lieut.-general  in  the  army.  Staff, 
major-general  John  Gardiner,  to  be 
deputy  adj.-general. — North  Devon 
Militia,  sir  George  Warwick  Bampfylde, 
bart.  to  be  colonel. 

11.  Major-general  the  light  hon.  sir 
James  Kempt,  G.C.  B.  to  be  master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance. 

To  be  under  secretaries  of  State  :  for 
the  home  department,  Samuel  March 
Phillipps,  esq.,  hon.  George  Lamb; 
foreign,  lordXJohn  Russell,  sir  George 
Shee,  bart.;  colonial,  Robt.  W.  Hay, 
esq.,  lord  Howick.  Chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  hon.  Edw.  G.  S.  Stanley. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  (postmaster- 
general)  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Viscount  Anson,  to  be  master  of  the 
buck  hounds. 

The  following  Irish  appointments 
have  taken  place  :  —  Lord  Chancellor, 
lord  Plunkett;  chief  justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  John  Doherty,  esq. ;  chief  baron, 
right  hon.  Henry  Joy ;  attorney-general, 
Edward  Permefather,  esq.  ;  solicitor- 
general,  Philip  Crampton,  esq.  ;  king’s 
serjeant,  Michael  O’Loughlin,  esq. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Aylesbury.-—  Right  hon.  lord  Nugent. 

Caine. — Right  hon.  sir  J.  Macdonald, 
bart. 

Cambridge  Univ. — Lord  Palmerston. 

Chester. — Right  hon.  R.  Grosvenor. 

Cumberland. — Sir  J.  Graham. 

Dover. — Right  hon.  C.  P.  Thomson. 

Knaresborough . — Lord  Waterpark. 

Liverpool. — W.  Ewart,  esq. 

LostwithieL — Viscount  Valletort. 

Montgomery . — Right  hon.  C.W.  Wynn . 

Newport  (Cornwall). — Sir  H.  Hard- 
inge. 

Northamptonsh. — Viscount  Althorp. 

Norwich . — Right  hon.  R.  Grant. 

Nottingham. — Sir  T. Denman. 

Oakhampton.  — Right  hon.  G.  J  A<uir 
Ellis. 

Peterborough. — N.  Fazakerly,  esq. 

Plympton  Earle.— Sir  C.  Doraville, 
bart. 

Portsmouth — F.  T.  Baring,  esq. 

Southwark. — C.  Calvert,  esq. 

R 
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St.  Germain. — W»  M.  Praed,  esq. 

Tavistock. — Lord  J.  Russell. 

Tralee .• — R.  Vernon  Smith,  esq. 

Yorkshire.  —  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
hart. 

YoughaL— The  hon.  G.Ponsonby. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Mr.  ex-sheriff  Kelly  to  be  alderman 
of  Farringdon  Within  ;  vice  Crowder, 
deceased. 

Mr.  Le  Mar  chant  to  be  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Chas.  Knight  Murray,  esq.  (secretary 
to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor),  to  be  police 
magistrate  at  Union-hall. 

Peregrine  Bingham,  esq.  to  be  recorder 
of  the  Borough  of  Southampton. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Law,  to  be  common  serjeant 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  Mr.  Ryland, 
one  of  the  four  common  pleaders. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  T.  Turton,dean  of  Peterborough. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Mount,  Preb.  in  Wells 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Smith,  Preb.  in  St.  Paul’s  Cath. 

Rev.  T.  Evans,  minor  canon  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 


1830. 

. — Jan. 

taken  prisoner  at  sea,  and,  after  having 
been  detained  for  five  months  in  Spain, 
was  exchanged,  and  embarked  with  his 
regiment  from  Minorca  in  July  1800,  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  and  was  present  in  the 
several  actions  of  that  campaign.  He 
was  preferred  to  a  captaincy  in  the  90th 
foot,  Dec.  15,  1800;  restored  to  the 
42nd  in  1802;  and  promoted,  in  1804, 
to  a  majority  in  the  78th,  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  light  battalion  of  which  he 
served  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  in  1 806. 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  West  India  Rangers  ;  in 
1810  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Guadaloupe,  for  which  service,  and  that 
at  Maida, ‘he  was  rewarded  with  a  medal 
and  one  clasp,  and  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  a  companion  of  the  Bath.  He 
was  placed  on  the  half- pay  of  the  96th 
foot  in  1815;  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  1814,  and  to  that  of  major- 
general  in  1825.  In  1822  the  colonel 
published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
“  Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners, 
and  present  condition  of  the  Scottisn 
Highlanders,  with  an  account  of  the 
military  services  of  the  Highland  regi¬ 
ments  a  work  which  attracted  great 
notice. 


DEATHS. 

1829. 

Dee.  18.  At  St.  Lucie,  major-gen. 
David  Stewart,  of  Garth,  governor  of 
that  colony,  and  C.  B.  —  Major-gen. 
Stewart  entered  the  service  as  an  ensign 
in  the  42nd  highlanders,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant  in  1792.  He  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  York 
in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  tfm 
siege  of  Nieuport  and  the  defence  of 
Nimeguen.  In  October  1795  he  em¬ 
barked  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
served  in  the  expedition  against  St. 
Lucie  and  St.  Vincent ;  was  at  the 
storming  of  the  Vigie,  where  his  regi¬ 
ment  led ;  and  was  afterwards  employed 
for  seven  months  in  unremitting  service 
in  the  woods  against  the  Charibs,  where 
he  had  five  companies  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain-lieutenant  in  1796-  In  1797 
he  served  in  the  expedition  against 
Porto  Rico,  after  which  he.  returned  to 
Europe.  Captain  Stewart  next  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Gibraltar,  and  was  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1799  against  Minorca.  He  was 
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2.  At  Fineshade  Abbey,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  aged  90,  the  hon.  John  Monck- 
ton,  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  Privy 
Chamber,  formerly  lieut. -colonel  in  the 
army,  half-great  uncle  to  lord  viscount 
Galway,  and  grandfather  of  the  earl  oi 
Ilarborough. 

—  At  Chobury  North,  Shropshire, 
aged  91,  Thomas  Mytton,  esq.  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county. 

3.  Near  Reading,  Mrs.  Mitford, 
mother  of  the  authoress. 

4.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Montreal,  aged  88, 
the  hon.  sir  John  Johnson,  second  ba¬ 
ronet  (of  Twickenham,  in  Middlesex), 
superintendant-general  and  inspector- 
general  of  Indian  affairs  in  British 
North  America.  Sir  John  was  the  elder 
son  of  general  sir  William  Johnson, 
who  went  to  America  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  his  uncle,  sir  Peter  Warren,  K.B. 
and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1755  for 
his  conduct  in  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  which  was  under  bis  com¬ 
mand. 
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TVrP*  •  tmburgh,  the  dowager  lady  family  of  seven  sons  and  eight  daugli- 
Menz  es,  mother  of  sir  Neil  Menzies  of  ters,  of  whom  George  is  the  present 
z  .  earl  and  K.  T.,  Charles  James  is  bishop 

near  rippn^ “  Pai>k»  of  Quebec,  and  Susan  is  duchess  of 
™  i  in  hls  70th  year,  Marlborough. 

Michael  Hicks  Beach,  esq  formerly  8.  In  a  duel  fought  near  the  Red- 

sir  W  bf'S  ;  aiud  brother  t0  hoU8e>  Battersea-tields,  Oliver  Clayton, 

fiWA?pkH  °!  Whltcombe;Park-  .  esq,  editor  of  “  Clayton’s  Court  Guide,” 

Charles  T2,»  f  •  C1°U1‘lty  Carlo'Y’  SIr  a«d  also  the  author  of  several  pamphlets, 
Charles  Bui  ton,  third  baronet,  of  that  and  of  a  work  called  “  Ten  Miles  round 

^aCe‘At(J,  ,  ,  London.”  (See  Chronicle p.  52.) 

nr  „Shre?bury,  aged  70,  Mr.  John  -  At  Tors,  near  Kirkcudbright,  Mr. 
hJ architect.  Several  of  John  Mactaggart,  late  civil  engineer, 

from  v  A  buildings  !n  Shrewsbury  are  on  the  Rideau  canal,  Canada,  and  author 
from  his  designs,  particularly  the  Coon-  of  “  Three  Years  in  Canada.” 

the  Town-hall,  and  Allatt’s  —  At  his  house  in  Edward-street, 

_  A^iv0**  ,  tt  Portman-square,  aged  82,  the  rev.  Ste- 

.  ,  .  Ai  kis  sister.s’  Hampton-court,  phen  Weston,  B.TJ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. M.A.S. 
J?  ,  /°v  b  yeaG  sir  John  Packmgton,  This  elegant  scholar  was  born  at  Exeter 

7  .°ff  Westwood.park,  Worcestersh.  in  1747,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ste- 
;.  At  the  palace  of  Queluz,  near  Lis-  phen  Weston,  registrar  of  that  diocese, 
bon,  aged  54,  her  majesty,  Carlotta  and  grandson  of  Stephen  Weston,  bishop 
Joachima,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  of  Exeter  from  1724  to  1743.  He  was 
She  was  born  April  25,  1775,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  thence  went  to 

Fnn  H  6  f  i  Ug  f r  °T  kmg  CljarIeS  the  Exeter  Colle^  0xford’  where  he  ob- 
Fourth  of  Spam,  by  Louisa  Maria  The-  tained  a  fellowship.  He  accompanied 

Tan  Pq  married  sir  Charles  Warwick  Bampylde,  bart ,  as 

qf“V.  9fp/d°’  ^  the  late  king  John  the  his  tutor  in  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
^ixth  of  Poitugal,  who  left  her  his  widow.  Continent,  and  formed  an  early  friendship 
March  10  1 826.  with  the  late  earl  of  Lisburne,  who  con- 

7o  fi .  Grfat  Stanhope-street,  aged  ferred  on  him,  in  1777,  the  living  of 
/9,  the  countess  St.  Martin  de  Front.  Mamhead.  In  1 784  Mr.  Weston  married 
At  Whitehall,  aged  72,  the  right  Miss  Tierney;  but  on  her  death  in  1790, 
hon.  Mary  Jemima,  dowager  lady  he  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
Grantham.  bhe  was  the  younger  daugh-  rnents.  His  first  publication  was  in 
ter  and  coheiress  of  Philip,  second  earl  1784,  “  Hermesianax  :  sive  Conjecture 
of  Hard wicke,  by  lad y  Jemima  Campbell,  in  Athenaeum,  atque  aliquot  Poetarum 
marchioness  de  Grey;  was  married  to  Gnecorum  1  oca,  qute  cum  corriguntur 
I  nomas,  second  and  late  lord  Grantham,  et  explicantur,  turn  carmine  donantur,” 

t  i  oa  ,  ’  and.  wa®  ]®ft  hls  widow,  8 vo.  In  1785  he  published  "  A  Sermon 

July  20,  1786,  having  had  issue  three  on  Isaiah,  xiv.  18,  19,20;  in  which  it 
sons,  Phomas  Philip,  the  present  lord  has  been  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
Grantham,  Frederick  John,  now  viscount  genuine  sense  and  original  meaning  of 
Goderich,  and  1  hihp,  who  died  an  the  prophet,  in  an  exact  and  literal 
q  x  •  -o  ,  ,  translation:”  in  1788,  “  An  attempt  to 

i  oi  DlVieS'S,tre?t’  Berkeley-square,  translate  and  explain  the  difficult  ‘pas- 
agea  87,  the  right  hon.  Anne,  countess  sages  in  the  story  of  Deborah,  with 
dowager  of  Galloway.  She  was  the  the  assistance  of  Kennioott’s  collations, 
second  daughter  of  sir  James  Dash-  Rossi’s  Versions,  and  Critical  Conjee- 
wood,  the  second  baronet  of  Kirkling-  tores:”  in  1789,  “  The  Provincial 

ton-park,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  M.  P.  for  Bail,” a  poem  :  also  ‘'The  Turtle-doves 
that  county,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Florian,  in  French  and  English  *” 
and  coheiress  (with  Anne,  duchess  of  in  1792  and  1793,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
Hamilton )  of  Edward  Spencer,  of  Ren-  “  Letters  from  Paris:”  in  1794,  “  Elegia 
dlesham,  esq.;  and  was  consequently  Grayiana,  Graece.-”  in  1795  ‘‘ Conjee- 
aunt  to  the  present  duke  of  Manchester,  tures,  with  some  Comments  and  Ill  us 


duchess  of  Montrose,  marchioness  of 
Ely,  &c.  She  became  the  second  wife 
of  John,  seventh  and  late  earl  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  June  13,  1764,  and  was  left  his 
widow,  No v.  14,  180ft,  haying  had  a 


t rations  of  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew;  to  which  is  added  a 
specimen  of  notes  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  t”  in  1799,  Fast  Sermon  ” 

U2 
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4fco.;  and  in  1802,  11  A  specimen  of  the 
conformity  of  the  European  languages, 
particularly  the  English,  with  the  Orien¬ 
tal  languages,  particularly  the  Persian, 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  with  notes 
andauthorities,”  8vo.  Another  edition  of 
the  same  work,  enlarged,  was  published 
in  the  next  year  (1803).  At  the  peace 
of  1802,  Mr.  Weston  took  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  revisiting  the  French  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  and  in  1803  he  published 
“  The  Praise  of  Paris;  or  a  Sketch  of 
the  Fi’ench  Capital,  in  extracts  of  let¬ 
ters  from  France,  in  the  Summer  of 
1802;  with  an  index  of  many  of  the 
convents,  churches,  and  palaces,  not  in 
the  French  catalogue,  which  have  fur¬ 
nished  pictures  for  the  Louvre  Gallery.” 
There  appeared  afterwards  from  his 
pen,  “  A  slight  sketch  of  Paris  in  its 
improved  state  since  1802,”  1814,  8vo.  ; 
“  Enchiridion  Romae  ;  or  Manual  of  de¬ 
tached  remarks  on  the  buildings,  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c.  of  an- 
tient  and  modern  Rome,”  1819,  12mo. ; 
“  A  Trimester  in  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land,”  1821,  Svo. ;  “  A  Visit  to  Vau- 
cluse,”  1823,  Svo.  ;  and  “The English¬ 
man  Abroad,”  two  parts,  1824  and 
1825,  8vo.;  “  Short  recollections  in  a 
Journey  to  Paestum,”  1828,  12rno.  In 
1803,  Mr.  Weston  published  “  The 
spirited  Remonstrance  of  Rajah  Soufeah 
Sing  to  the  emperor  Aurengzebe,  in 
Persian  and  English  in  1804,  “Dares 
and  Entellus ;  or  Bourke  and  the 
Chicken,  carmine  Latina :”  in  1805, 
“  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  ;  cum  collatione 
Scriptorum  Greecorum  perpetua  et  notis 
nominibusque  variorum  illustratus,  prae- 
mittuntur  Odae  ‘  O  Fons’  atque  ‘  Inter- 
missa  Venus’  e  Latino  in  Grsecum  con¬ 
verse  in  the  same  year,  “  Arabic 
Aphorisms,  with  Persian  comments,” 
In  1805-6,  “  Earths  and  Metals,  Wer¬ 
ner  and  Haiiy  in  1807,  “  Fragments 
of  Oriental  Literature,  with  an  outline 
of  a  painting  on  a  curious  China  Vase  :” 
in  1808,  “  The  Sunday  Lessons  for  the 
morning  and  evening  service  through¬ 
out  the  year,  with  those  for  Christmas- 
day  and  Good-Friday ;  illustrated  with 
a  perpetual  commentary,  notes,  and 
index. — Part  I  containing  the  first  Les¬ 
sons.’’  “  Part  II  containing  the  second 
Lessons,’’  followed  in  1809.  The  follow¬ 
ing  publications  also  came  from  his  pen. 
In  1809,  uLy  Tang,  an  imperial  poem,  in 
Chinese,  by  Kien  Lung,  with  a  translation 
and  notes.”  “  Siao  cu  Lin  ;  or  a  small 
collection  of  Chinese  characters  analys- 


3. — J-4N. 

ed  and  decompounded,”  See.  In  1810, 
“  Conquest  of  the  Miaotsee,  engraved 
(by  Mutlow)  from  the  original  Chinese 
poem and  u  Remains  of  the  Arabic 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portugueselanguages, 
with  a  passage  from  Bidpay,  in  German, 
Greek,  and  Latin  hexameters.”  In 
1812,  “  Specimen  of  a  Chinese  Diction¬ 
ary,  with  the  keys  explained”  (en¬ 
graved  by  Mutlow),  and  “  Persian  and 
English  ambassadors,  with  fifteen  new 
Persian  tales,  and  a  portrait  of  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Shirley.”  In  1814,  “  Persian  Dis- 
tichs,  from  various  authors  :  in  which 
the  beauties  of  the  language  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  small  compass,  and  may  be 
easily  remembered  to  which  were 
added,  additions  to  his  “  Conformity  of 
European  and  Oriental  languages.” 
“  Fan- Ply  Cheu,  a  tale  in  Chinese  and 
English  ;  with  notes,  and  a  short  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Chinese  language.”  “  Por- 
soniana ;  or  scraps  from  Porson’s  rich 
feast.”  In  1815,  “  An  Ode  to  her  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  Catherine  the  Great.” 
In  1815,  “  Episodes  from  the  Shah 
Nam  eh ;  or  Annals  of  the  Persian  kings, 
by  Ferdosee,  translated  into  English 
verse.”  In  1816,  “  A  Chinese  poem 
inscribed  on  Porcelain,  in  the  33rd  year 
of  the  Cycle,  A.D.  1776;  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  translation  and  notes.”  In  1818, 
“  Nyg.”  In  1819,  “  La  Scava.”  In 
1820,  “  A  Chinese  Chronicle,  by  Ab- 
dalla  of  Beyza ;  translated  from  the 
Persian,  with  notes  and  explanations.” 
In  1821,  “  Voyages  of  Hiram  and  Solo¬ 
mon.”  In  1822,  “  Petrarchiana.”  In 
1826,  “  Historic  notices  of  towns  in 
Greece,  and  other  countries  that  have 
struck  coins.”  In  1829,  “  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  German  Grammar,  for  the 
use  of  students  in  that  language,  1829,” 
8vo.  The  last  book  which  he  published 
was  in  1830,  “  Annotations  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  lessons  for  morning  and  evening 
service  throughout  the  year.”  Mr. 
Weston  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  in  1792,  and  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  in  F/94,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Archseologia,  and  to 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

9.  At  Hereford,  John  Gwin  Rogers, 
esq.,  formerly  a  commander  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

• —  At  Woolwich,  major  Taylor,  R.  A. 

10.  At  Yate,  aged  70,  Mr.  William 
Ludlow,  last  surviving  son  of  Daniel 
Ludlow,  M.D.  of  Chipping  Sodbury, 
and  uncle  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Ludlow. 

11.  At  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh, 
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aged  82,  Alexander  Fraser,  esq.  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Red,  and  equerry  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Cambridge.  This 
gentleman  was  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Hugh  Fraser,  esq.  surveyor  of  the 
Customs  at  Lerwick,  in  Shetland,  (and 
fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  William,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Thomas  Fraser,  esq.  of 
Strichen,  second  son  of  Alexander,  fifth 
lord  Lovat,  who  died  in  1558),  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Linning, 
of  Walstein.  His  maternal  grandmother 
was  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hamilton, 
esq.  of  Gilkerscleugh,  descended  from 
the  first  marquis  of  Hamilton. 

12.  At  Ipswich,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Ann 
Page,  mother  of  rear-admiral  Page. 

—  At  Preston,  aged  59,  lieut.-general 
John  Rigby  Fletcher. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  aged  83,  major  John 
Rutherford,  late  of  Mossburnford. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  73,  James  Sholto 
Douglas,  late  consul-general  at  Tangier. 

—  At  Naples,  aged  82,  Joseph  Edw, 
Acton,  esq.,  general  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  brother  to  the  late 
sir  John  Acton,  prime  minister  of  that 
kingdom,  and  uncle  of  sir  Ferdinand 
Richard  Acton,  bart. 

14.  Atthe  Abbey-gate  house,  Bristol, 
Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
Barrett,  esq.  surgeon,  and  historian  of 
that  city. 

—  At  his  house  in  Russell-square, 
aged  60,  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  knight, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  prin¬ 
cipal  portrait-painter  to  his  majesty, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  and  knight  of  the  legion 
of  honour. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  63,  the  right 
rev.  Daniel  Sandford,  D.D.  bishop  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr.  Sandford  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  a  highly  respectable  family  in 
Shropshire  ;  and  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  proceeded  M.A.  1791,  B.  and  D.D. 
1802.  He  settled  at  Edinburgh,  as  a 
private  clergyman,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago.  The  general  worth  of 
his  character  induced  his  reverend 
brethren  to  elect  him  to  be  their  bishop, 
and  the  election  was  confirmed  by  the 
bishops,  by  whom  he  was  consecrated 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1806.  Dr. 
Sandford  was  the  author  of  “  Lectures 
on  Passion  Week,”  1797,  8vo.  dedicated 
to  the  queen  ;  “  Sermons  designed 

chiefly  for  young  persons,”  1802, 
12mo. ;  “  A  Charge  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  at 
Edinburgh,”  1807,  4to. ;  “  A  Sermon 


for  the  Lancastrian  Schools,”  1813, 
8vo.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
Classical  Journal. 

15.  At  his  residence,  at  Datchet, 
John  Beard,  esq.  F.S.A.  for  fifty- three 
years  a  proctor  of  Doctors’  Commons. 

16.  At  Winchester,  aged  52,  Arthur 
Clifford,  esq.,  uncle  to  sir  Thomas  As¬ 
ton  Constable,  of  Tixall,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  bart.,  brother-in-law  to  sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  bart.  and  to  Thomas  Weld, 
esq.  (recently  created  a  cardinal),  and 
first  cousin  to  lord  Clifford.  To  Mr. 
Clifford  the  world  was  indebted  for  a 
more  complete  collection  of  the  State 
Papers  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  chief  minister  in  her  affairs  with. 
Scotland,  than  the  previous  publica¬ 
tion  of  1720.  The  private  MSS.  of  sir 
Ralph  had  descended  to  the  Clifford 
family  through  that  of  lord  Aston, 
into  which  sir  Ralph’s  granddaughter 
had  married.  In  1809  were  published, 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  “  The  State 
Papers  and  letters  of  sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  edited  by  Arthur  Clifford*  esq.;  to 
which  is  added,  a  memoir  of  the  life 
of  sir  R.  Sadler,  with  historical  notes, 
by  Walter  Scott,  esq.” — so  that  his 
name  appears  associated  in  the  same 
title-page  with  the  mostsuceessful  author 
of  the  present  age.  In  1811  were  an¬ 
nounced  “The  State  Papers  and  Letters 
of  sir  Walter  Aston,  afterward  lord 
Aston,  ambassador  in  Spain  in  the  reigns 
of  James  1st  and  Charles  1st,”  as  print¬ 
ing  uniformly  with  those  of  sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  but  they 
were  never  published.  In  1813  Mr. 
Clifford  printed,  in  4to,  “  Tixall  poetry, 
with  notes  and  illustrations;”  and  in 
1814,  in  8vo,  “Carmen  Seculare  ;  an 
Ode  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  to  the  British  Throne.”  In 
1817,  whilst  Mr.  Clifford  was  spending 
some  time  at  Paris  with  his  brother, 
the  late  sir  Thomas  Hugh  Clifford  (af¬ 
terwards  Constable)  bart.,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  amused  themselves  in  there  print¬ 
ing,  in  4to.,  “  An  historical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  description  of  the  parish  >  f 
Tixall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  ol. 
the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  ini 
mediate  neighbourhood  :  By  sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Clifford,  bart.  and  Arthur  Clifford, 
esq.;  embellished  with  fine  engravings, 
of  which  three  are  from  original  paint¬ 
ings:  1,  of  the  famous  judge  Littleton  j 
2.  of  viscount  Stafford,  who  was  be¬ 
headed  in  1682 ;  3,  of  Walter,  first 
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lord  Aston  also,  in8vo,  “  Collectanea 
Cliffbrdiana,  in  three  parts:  1.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  illustrious  personages  of  the 
name  of  Clifford ;  2.  Historical  and 
genealogical  notices  respecting  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  antiquity  of  the  Clifford  family; 
3.  Clifford  ;  by  Arthur  Clifford,  esq.’’ 
Still  more  recently  Mr.  Clifford  publish¬ 
ed  an  Essay  on  an  improved  method  of 
teaching  the  dead  languages. 

18.  At  Homburg,  aged  63,  the  prin¬ 
cess  Louisa  Caroline  Sophia,  of  Solms 
Braunfels;  sister  to  the  late  prince  Fre¬ 
derick  William,  the  second  husband  of 
the  present  duchess  of  Cumberland. 

—  In  Albemarle-street,  aged  86, 
Frances,  relict  of  the  late  sir  Richard 
Neave,  the  first  baronet  of  Dagenham- 
park,  Essex,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  She 
was  the  fourth  daughter  of  John  Bris¬ 
tow,  esq.  was  married  Feb.  16,  1761, 
and  left  a  widow,  Jan.  28,  1814,  having 
had  issue  sir  Thomas,  the  present  baron¬ 
et,  three  other  sons  and  five  daughters. 

19.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  major 
Thomas  Otway  Cave,  brother  to  Robert 
Otway  Cave,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Leicester. 

*20.  In  Devonshire-place,  Richard 
Chicheley  Plowden,  esq.  a  .director  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

21.  At  the  palace,  St.  Asaph,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  aged  73,  the  right  rev. 
John  Luxmoore,  D.  D.  lord  bishop  and 
archdeacon  of  St.  Asaph.  Dr.  Lux¬ 
moore  was  a  member  of  a  numerous 
family  resident  at  Oakhampton,  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  that  county.  He 
was  thence  removed  to  Eton,  where  he 
was  elected  scholar  in  1775,  and  in  due 
course  became  a  fellow  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  He  proceeded  B.A. 
1780,  M.A.  1783;  and,  having  been 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Dalkeith  (the  late 
duke  of  Buccleugh),  was  thus  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  career  of  preferment. 
In  1807  he  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol,  vacant  on  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Pelham  to  Exeter,  from  which  Dr. 
Fisher  had  been  translated  to  Salisbury, 
on  the  death  of  bishop  Douglas ;  in 
1808  he  was  translated  to  Hereford,  on 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Cornewall  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  on  the  decease  of  bishop  Hurd, 
and  finally,  in  1815,  to  St.  Asaph,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Cleaver,  Dr.  Luxmoore ’s 
publications  were  few,  and  merely  the 
ordinary  results  of  the  routine  of  his 
professional  duty.  They  were  Concio 
apud  Synodum  Cantuariensem  aide  Pail- 
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lina  habita,  1806,”  4to;  “  A  Charge 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  pi 
Hereford,  at  his  primary  visitation  in 
1808,”  8vo  ;  “  A  Sermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  1811,”  4to. 
Dr.  Luxmoore  was  a  man  of  mild  man¬ 
ners,  and  gentle  and  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  married  Miss  Barnard,  niece 
of  Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  provost  of 
Eton. 

21.  At  Dieppe,  aged  64,  sir  Henry 
Conyngham  Montgomery,  bart.  of  the 
Hall,  county  Donegal. 

22.  In  Harley-street,  aged  38,  the 
hon.  Henrietta  Maria  Petre,  sister  to 
lord  Petre. 

—  At  Versailles,  general  George  Mon- 
crieff. 

25.  At  Boulogne,  aged  71,  the  right 
hon.  Hugh,  thirteenth  lord  Sempill.  < 

— •  At  Whiteford-house,  lady  Louisa 
Georgiana,  wife  of  sir  W.  Pratt  Call, 
bart.  half-sister  to  the  earl  of  Gra- 
n  3/  r  cl 

—  At  his  house  in  Saville-row,  aged 
68,  therighthon.  George  Tierney,  M.P. 
for  Knaresborough.  Mr.  Tierney  was  ot 
Irish  descent.  He  was  born  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  March  20,  1761,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  merchant,  trading  under 
the  firm  of  Tierney,  Lilly,  and  llobarts, 
of  Lawrence  Pountney-lane.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Feterhouse, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  in  1784.  His  destination  in 
life  was  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called, 
but  the  decease  of  three  brothers  en¬ 
abled  him  early  to  relinquish  the  legal 
profession  for  the  arena  of  the  senate. 
Previously,  however,  to  attaining  that 
object  of  his  ambition,  he  became  an 
author,  by  the  publication  of  “  The  Real 
situation  of  the  East  India  Company 
considered  ;  with  respect  to  their  rights 
and  privileges,  1787,”  8vo.  On  the 
death  of  sir  Edward  Affleck,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Colchester,  at  the  close  of  1788, 
Mr.  Tierney  stood  as  a  candidate.  The 
step  was  a  bold  one  ;  for  Colchester  was 
a  borough  famous  for  the  length  and 
vigour  of  its  contests,  and  the  expenses 
they  engendered  were  presumed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  no  less  than 
three  gentlemen  who  had  been  candi¬ 
dates  during  the  preceding  thirteen 
years — Alexander  Fordyce,  Mr.  Robert 
Mayne,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Potter, 
all  of  whom  became  bankrupts  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  their  contests. 
Mr.  Tierney  stood  on  what  was  termed 
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the  popular  interest,  in  opposition  to 
George  Jackson,  esq.  who  was  after¬ 
wards  judge-advocate  of  the  fleet,  and 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1791. 
Both  candidates  having  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  votes,  there  was  a  double  return  ; 
but  on  the  1st  of  April,  1789,  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  try  the  election,  re¬ 
ported  that  George  Tierney,  esq.  was 
duly  elected.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  at  the  general  election,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  returned ;  and,  on  Mr. 
Tierney’s  petition,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported,  April  4,  1791,  that  it  “was 
frivolous  and  vexatious.’’  The  duke 
of  Portland,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  was  said  to  have  undertaken 
to  defray  the  expenses  incurred;  and 
Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  who  acted  as  Mr. 
Tierney’s  agent,  assailed  the  duke  by 
a  bill  in  Chancery,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Tierney  published  in  4to. 
1791,  “Two  letters,  addressed  to  the 
right  hon.  Henry  Dundas,  and  the 
lion.  Henry  Hobart,  on  the  conduct 
adopted  respecting  the  Colchester  pe¬ 
tition.”  Having  continude  his  re¬ 
searches  on  India  affairs,  in  the  same 
year  he  also  published  “  A  letter  to 
the  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas,  on  the 
situation  of  the  East  India  Company.” 
This  pamphlet,  which  was  anonymous, 
produced  an  able  reply,  written  by  Mr. 
George  Anderson,  who,  from  the  lowest 
line  of  life,  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
to  the  situation  of  accomptant  in  the 
commissioners’  office  for  the  affairs  of 
India.  Mr.  Tierney  then  published, 
with  his  name,  “  A  letter  to  the  right 
hon.  Henry  Dundas,  on  the  statement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  lately  published  by  George  An¬ 
derson,  esq.”  Mr.  Tierney  had  now  be¬ 
come  so  much  of  a  public  character, 
that,  at  the  general  election  in  1796,  he 
was  invited  to  stand  for  Southwark  ;  and 
a  subscription  was  raised  to  bring  him 
in  free  of  expense.  His  competitor  was 
the  late  George  Woodford  Thellusson, 
esq.  a  director  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  brother  to  the  first  lord  Ren- 
dlesham.  Mr.  Thellusson  had  a  decisive 
majority  on  the  poll;  but  Mr.  Tierney, 
not  discouraged  by  his  ill  success  on  a 
former  similar  occasion,  prepared  a 
petition,  and  after  an  investigation  be¬ 
fore  a  committee,  in  which  he  acted  as 
his  own  counsel,  obtained  a  decision 
that  Mr.  Thellusson’s  election  was  void, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  acted  “  in 
violation  of  the  statute  of  the  7th  of  Wil¬ 


liam  3rd,  cap.  4,  (commonly  called  the 
Treating  Act,)  whereby  he  is  incapaci¬ 
tated  to  serve  in  Parliament  upon  such 
election.’’  On  the  new  election  which 
in  consequence  took  place,  Mr.  Thellus¬ 
son  again  attained  a  majority  on  the 
poll ;  but,  on  another  petition  from  Mr. 
Tierney,  it  was  determined  that  the 
former  was  not  eligible,  and  that  the 
latter  was  duly  elected.  Mr.  Tierney 
now  became  a  constant  attendant  in  the 
House,  a  frequent  debater,  and  an  active 
opponent  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  war  with 
France.  In  1797  be  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  on  a  bill  to  prevent  “  the 
forestalling  and  regrating  of  cattle,” 
which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who 
contended  that  the  measure  was  founded 
upon  ideas  wdiich  had  been  exploded  by 
the- writings  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  thirty-two.  During  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill  “  for  suspending  sea¬ 
men’s  protections,”  on  Friday,  May  25, 
1798,  Mr.  Pitt  was  thrown  off' his  guard, 
and  declared,  that  “  he  considered  Mr. 
Tierney’s  opposition  as  proceeding  from 
a  wish  to  impede  the  service  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  For  this  expression  Mr.  Tierney 
required  an  apology  ;  but  Mr.  Pittimme- 
diately  replied  that,  “  If  he  were  called 
on  to  explain  away  anything  which  he 
had  said,  the  House  might  wait  long 
enough  for  such  an  explanation.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  opposing  a  measure  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  should  neither  explain  nor  re¬ 
tract  any  particle  of  what  he  had  said 
on  the  subject.”  Nothing  further  was 
said  in  the  House;  but  a  duel  took  place 
between  the  parties  on  the  Sunday  fol¬ 
lowing,  of  which  one  of  the  newspapers 
published  the  ensuing  account :  “  We 
are  authorised  to  state,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  passed  on  Friday  last, 
(which  produced  a  challenge  from  Mr. 
Tierney,)  Mr.  Pitt,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Tierney  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  George  Walpole,  met  at 
three  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  on 
Putney-heath.  After  some  ineffectual 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  seconds  to 
prevent  further  proceedings,  the  parties 
took  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
paces.  A  case  of  pistols  was  fired  at 
the  same  moment  without  effect ;  a  se¬ 
cond  case  was  also  fired  in  the  same 
manner,  Mr.  Pitt  firing  his  pistol  in  the 
air;  the  seconds  then  jointly  interfered, 
and  insisted  that  the  matter  should  go 
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no  farther,  it  being  their  decided  opi¬ 
nion  that  sufficient  satisfaction  had  been 
given,  and  that  the  business  was  ended 
with  perfect  honour  to  both  parties.’ ’ — 
Mr.  Speake r  Addi ng ton,  and  other  fri ends 
of  the  combatants,  were  on  the  ground, 
in  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  On 
the  dissolution  in  1802,  a  third  candi¬ 
date  started  for  Southwark  in  addition 
to  the  late  members.  This  was  sir 
Thomas  Turton,  a  gentleman  bred  to 
the  bar,  and  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  under  whose  administration, 
in  17.96,  he  had  been  created  a  baronet. 
The  government  of  the  country  had, 
however,  recently  changed  hands,  Mr. 
Addington  being  now  prime  minister, 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  Mr.  Tierney 
also  was  about  to  take  office.  Thus, 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  powers  of 
court  influence  ceased  to  be  exercised 
against  Mr.  Tierney,  he  was  deserted 
by  many  of  the  most  zealous  of  his 
former  “  independent  ”  adherents.  Pie 
was,  however,  found  successful  at  the 
dose  of  the  poll,  which  was  as  follows: 
Henry  Thornton,  esq.  1644,  George 
Tierney,  esq.  1395,  sir  Thomas  Tur¬ 
ton,  hart.  1226.  On  the  first  of  June, 

1803,  Mr.  Tierney  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
a  new  writ  for  Southwark  was  the  same 
day  ordered,  and  he  was  re-elected.  In 
consequence  of  his  official  appointment, 
he  soon  after  became  lieutenant-colonel 
commandant  of  the  Somerset-house  vo¬ 
lunteers,  consisting  of  the  clerks  and 
domestics  belonging  to  the  public  offices. 
He  was  also  elected  to  the  same  rank  in 
a  regiment  raised  among  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
With  the  latter  corps  he  had  some  dis¬ 
agreement  at  the  beginning  of  1804,  in 
consequence  of  the  men  having  consi¬ 
dered  they  had  a  right  to  elect  their 
officers  in  the  case  of  vacancies,  as  well 
as  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  although 
the  lieutenant-colonel  was  supported  by 
government  in  his  claim  of  patronage, 
he  soon  after  thought  it  desirable  to  re¬ 
sign  his  commission.  Having  retired 
from  office  with  Mr.  Addington  in  May, 

1804,  (when  Mr.  Canning  succeeded 
him  as  treasurer  of  the  navy)  he  was 
examined  by  the  commissioners,  while 
occupied  in  drawing  up  their  tenth  re¬ 
port,  and  answered  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  the  conduct  of  lord  Melville,  in 
a  previous  administration  of  the  same 
office,  became  a  subject  of  investigation, 
Mr,  Tierney,  in  accordance  with  his 


uniform  hostility  against  that  nobleman, 
joined  in  the  vote  of  censure  ;  and  for 
so  doing  received  the  thanks  of  his  con¬ 
stituents.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
1806,  Mr.  Tierney  was  appointed  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  board  of  control  for  the 
affairs  of  India.  A  new  writ  for  South¬ 
wark  was  ordered  ;  but,  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  came  on,  the  Parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved.  At  the  general  election,  sir 
Thomas  Turton  atlength  took  the  place  of 
Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  now  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Athlone  ;  and  in  the  next 
Parliament,  on  a  vacancy  shortly  after 
the  general  election,  he  sat  for  Bandon- 
bridge.  In  the  same  way  he  entered 
the  Parliament  of  1812,  as  member  for 
Appleby;  and  at  the  elections  of  1318, 
1820,  and  1826  he  was  returned  for 
Knaresborough.  With  lord  Grenville’s 
administration,  Mr.Tierney’s  six  months 
of  office  ceased  ;  he  again  joined  the 
opposition,  of  which,  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  1817,  he  was  consider¬ 
ed  the  leader ;  nor  did  he  return  to  place, 
till  Mr.  Canning  offered  him  the  master¬ 
ship  of  the  Mint,  in  May,  1827.  He 
finally  retired  with  lord  Goderich,  in 
January,  1828.  Mr.  Tierney  had  labour¬ 
ed  for  many  years  under  an  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  with  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  chest 
and  in  the  limbs,  attended  with  cough 
and  difficulty  in  breathing,  when  as¬ 
cending  stairs  or  walking  on  uneven 
ground.  His  mind  was  always  cheerful, 
and  the  malady  never  produced  the  least 
depression  of  spirits.  His  complaint 
was  greatly  relieved  by  medicines,  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  he  went  out  into 
company  to  the  last.  The  day  before 
his  death  he  was.  remarkably  cheerful. 
A  friend  called  upon  him,  and  found 
him  reading  lord  Byron’s  life.  They 
talked  and  laughed  on  various  subjects 
for  half  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Tierney  never 
appeared  in  higher  spirits.  The  day 
on  which  he  died,  he  transacted  busi¬ 
ness,  and  was  very  cheerful.  Between 
two  and  three,  lieutenant-colonel  Phipps 
called,  who  before  the  coroner’s  inquest 
made  the  following  statement ;  “  1  had 
been  conversing  with  Mrs.  Tierney  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  and,  wishing  to  see 
Mr.  Tierney,  I  proceeded  to  the  library 
to  speak  to  him.  His  servant  announce  d 
me,  and  I  entered,  and  saw  him  sitting 
in  his  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  sleep. 
I  was  struck  with  the  paleness  of  his 
countenance,  but  withdrew,  leaving  the 
servant  to  approach  him.  The  servant 
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almost  immediately  came  back  to  me, 
asking  me  to  return  to  the  room,  as  he 
was  afraid  his  master  was  dead.  1  im¬ 
mediately  complied,  and  on  looking  at 
the  deceased  closely,  I  was  convinced 
that  such  was  the  fact:  he  had  ceased 
to  breathe.”  The  verdict  of  the  inquest 
was,  “  that  the  deceased  died  a  natural 
death  by  the  visitation  of  God,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  enlargement  of  the  heart.” 
His  physician  was  of  opinion,  that,  feel¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  little  faint  or  drowsy,  Mr. 
Tierney  had  reclined  his  head  against 
the  chair,  and  thus  changed  the  one 
state  of  existence  for  the  other,  not  only 
without  the  slightest  pain,  but  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  the  awful 
transition.  Mr.Tierney  married,  at  Sta¬ 
pleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  July  10, 1789, 
Miss  Miller  of  that  place,  by  that  lady, 
who  survived  him,  he  had  a  large  family. 
The  following  character  of  Mr.  Tierney’s 
style  of  speaking  is  taken  from  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  :  “  As  a  speaker,  Mr.Tier¬ 
ney  was  exceedingly  original.  From  the 
moment  he  opened  his  mouth  till  lie 
sat  down,  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
never  flagged  for  one  moment.  In  a 
style  which  never  rose  above  the  collo¬ 
quial,  the  most  cutting  sarcasms,  level 
to  the  most  ordinary  understanding, 
escaped  from  him,  as  if  he  were  himself 
unaware  of  their  terrible  effect.  His 
sneer  was  withering.  Of  all  the  speakers, 
contemporaries  of  Mr.Tierney,  no  one 
was  so  much  dreaded  as  he  was.  His 
irony  was  inimitable.  From  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  language,  the  reporter 
never  misunderstood  him  :  but  from  the 
rapidity  of  his  colloquial  turns,  and  the 
instant  roar  with  which  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  House,  it  was  impossible  to 
record  all  that  fell  from  him  ;  and  the 
reports,  therefore,  though  almost  always 
characteristic  of  him,  were  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  But  his  manner  and  intonation 
added  immensely  to  the  effect  of  what 
he  said.  It  was  the  conversation  of  a 
shrewd  man  of  the  world,  who  delivered 
his  observations  on  the  subject  under 
discussion  with  an  apparent  candour, 
which  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
‘  knowing’  tone  and  look  of  the  speaker. 
His  mode  of  taking  an  argument  to 
pieces,  and  re-constructing  it  in  his  own 
way,  astonished  his  hearers,  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  apparent  fidelity  of  the  copy, 
and  yet  felt  at  a  loss  how  he  had  himself 
failed  to  perceive,  during  the.  preceding 
speech,  what  seemed  now  so  palpably 
absurd.” 


26.  Aged  62,  Augustus  Robert  Han- 
key,  esq.  of  Fenchurch-street,  banker. 

27.  At  his  house  in  St.  James’s 
Palace,  aged  87,  Frederick  Augustus 
Barnard,  esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  librarian 
to  king  George  the  Third,  principal  li¬ 
brarian  and  keeper  of  the  medals,  draw¬ 
ings,  &c.  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He 
was  said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales. 

—  At  his  father’s  in  Richmond -ter¬ 
race,  on  his  24th  birth-day,  William 
EytonTooke,  esq.  B.  A.,  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Tooke,esq.  F.R.S.  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  rev.  William  Tooke,  F.R.S. 
author  of  “  The  life  of  Catherine  II.” 
Mr.  W.  Eyton  Tooke  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  finished  his 
studies  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attainments  in  the  several  branches  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy.  On  ob¬ 
taining  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
he  quitted  Cambridge,  and  of  his  own 
free  choice  entered  the  mercantile 
establishment  of  his  father  ;  but  he  still 
devoted  his  unremitting  attention  to  his 
former  studies,  in  connection  with  the 
great  topics  of  commercial  policjr.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
actively  engaged  in  revising  and  pre¬ 
paring  treatises  for  publication.  Over¬ 
exertion  of  mind,  unrelieved  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  relaxations  and  recreations  of 
youth,  produced  a  morbid  state  of  the 
brain,  which  ended  in  suicide. 

28.  At  New  Strelitz,  aged  76,  his 
serene  highness  prince  George  Charles, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  cousin  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  grand  duke. 

29.  Aged  57,  lieut. -general  sir  John 
Shaw  Heron  Maxwell,  fourth  baronet, 
of  Springkell,  county  Dumfries. 

—  At  Knovvle-cottage,  near  Exeter, 
lady  Collier,  widow  of  rear-admiral  sir 
George  Collier,  bart.  and  K.C.B. 

31.  In  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  Mr. 
Revet,  son  of  the  late  John  Pytches, 
esq.  formerly  M.  P.  for  Sudbury. 

Lately .  At  his  father’s  residence  in 
Durham,  aged  31,  Mr.  Ralph  Sherwin, 
mimic  and  comedian.  He  was  born  in 
April,  1799,  at  Bishop  Auckland,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  at  which  place  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  hiseducation,  and 
from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
at  Whitton.  His  friends  had  intended 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  and  he 
directed  his  attention  to  that  study, 
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partly  in  London,  and  partly  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  during  a  space 
of  five  years.  Wearied,  however,  by 
its  tediousness,  he  made  his  appearance 
on  the  York  stage  in  July,  1818.  He 
afterwards  quitted  the  York  circuit  for 
Birmingham,  under  Mr.  Bunn's  manage¬ 
ment,  and  continued  there  until  the 
theatre  was  burnt  down.  He  was  then 
engaged  by  Mr.  Brunton,  for  Brighton  ; 
but  there  the.  best  rustic  characters  were 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mallinson. 
With  that  gentleman  he  divided  some 
of  the  low  comedy,  and  sustained  also 
the  principal  old  men  with  success.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  season,  he  rejoined 
Mr.  Bunn  at  Leicester,  and  on  the 
erection  of  the  new  theatre  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  re-appeared  there.  On  February 
14,1823,  he  appeared  on  trial  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  Drury-lane,  in  the  part 
of  Dandie  Dinmont,  in  Buy  Mannering, 
and  was  immediately  engaged  on  liberal 
conditions  for  three  seasons.  His  York¬ 
shire  characters  obtained  for  him  a  re¬ 
spectable  standing  amongst  “  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  servants,”  but  his  irregularities 
were  such  as  to  induce  the  manager  to 
dispense  with  his  service;  however, being 
of  active  mind  and  eccentric  habits,  he 
betook  himself  to  coach  driving. 

— -  At  his  seat,  Ethy  St.  Winnoe, 
near  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall,  aged  70,  sir 
Charles  Vinicombe  Penrose,  K.  C.  B. 
G.  C.  M.  G.,  and  K.  F.  M.  vice-admiral 
of  the  White. 

Early  in  the  present  year  died  Theo¬ 
dosia  Beauchamp,  wife  of  Barry  E. 
O’Meara,  esq.  styling  herself  lady  Leigh 
O’Meara.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
of  sir  Edward  Boughton,  the  sixth 
baronet  of  Lawford,  in  Warwickshire,  by 
his  second  wife,  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  — —  Beauchamp,  esq. 
She  was  first  married,  in  1777,  to  captain 
John  Donellan,  who  was  hung  at  War¬ 
wick,  April  4,  1781,  for  having,  in  the 
hope  of  inheriting  the  fortune,  poisoned 
his  wife’s  only  brother,  sir  Theodosius 
Edward  Allesley  Boughton.  This  lie 
effected  by  some  prussic  acid,  distilled 
by  himself  from  laurel-leaves,  which  he 
contrived  should  be  administered,  in  lieu 
of  medicine,  by  the  mother  of  his  victim. 
Inheriting  the.  fortune  her  late  husband 
had  thus  procured  her,  her  second  hus¬ 
band  was  sir  Egerton  Leigh,  bart.  He 
died  at  Bath,  April  27,  1818,  aged  56  ; 
and  his  widow  bestowed  her  hand  in 
Feb.  1823,  on  Barry  E.  O’Meara,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  and 


the  well-known  medical  attendant  on 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  At  Bath,  aged  nearly  70,  the  hoti. 
Vesey  Knox,  brother  to  lord  viscount 
Northland,  to  the  bishop  of  Derry,  and 
the  dean  of  Down. 

—  At  Brussells,  M.  Odavaere, painter. 

3.  At  Bath-house,  Leicestershire,  aged 
46,  the  right  lion.  Robert  William  Shir¬ 
ley,  lord  viscount  Tamworth,  only  son 
of  earl  Ferrers. 

—  At  Methley-park,  near  Leeds, 
aged  68,  the  right  hon.  John  Savile,  se¬ 
cond  earl  Mexborough,  of  Lifford, county 
Donegal,  viscount  Poilington  of  Ferns, 
and  baron  Poilington,  county  Longford, 
M.R.I.A. 

4.  At  Woodseat,  Staffordshire,  sud¬ 
denly,  after  a  protracted  illness,  sir 
Trevor  Wheler,  eighth  baronet,  of  Lea¬ 
mington  ITastang,  county  Warwick. 

—  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  aged 
74,  the  rev.  Phineas  Pett,  D.  D.  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Oxford,  canon  and  treasurer 
of  Christ  Church,  a  prebendary  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  rector  of  Newington,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  of  Chilbolton,  in  Hampshire. 
Dr.  Pett  had  been  tutor  to  the  late 
statesman,  Mr.  Canning.  On  the  death 
of  bishop  Goodenough,  in  1827,  his 
majesty  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
lord  Goderich,  in  which  he  stated,  that, 
as  he  knew  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
late  premier  to  appoint  his  tutor,  Dr. 
Pett,  to  the  first  vacant  bishoprick,  the 
death  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  if  lord 
Goderich  saw  no  objection  to  it,  would 
supply  the  opportunity.  The  offer  was 
in  consequence  made;  but  Dr.  Pett  de¬ 
clined  it.  Three  weeks  afterwards  bis 
majesty  ordered  the  offer  to  be  repeated, 
observing,  “  That  no  steps  had  been 
taken  till  the  doctor  had  had  time  to  re¬ 
consider  his  refusal, and  that  the  bishop¬ 
rick  was  still  at  his  service.”  Dr.  Pett, 
however,  persisted  in  his  first  resolve. 

5.  At  Fulford-park,  near  Crediton, 
the  right  hon.  Susan,  countess  of  St. 
Germans. 

—  At  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh, 
aged  81,  Anne,  widow  of  sir  John 
Macgregor  Murray,  bart. 

—  At  Norris  Castle,  near  Cowes,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  83,  the  right 
hon.  lord  Henry  Seymour,  M.A.  joint 
clerk  of  the  crown  in  the  King’s  Bench 
of  Ireland,  craner  and  wharfinger  of  the 
port  of  Dublin  ;  uncle  to  the  marquis  of 
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Hertford,  to  the  marquis  of  Drogheda, 
to  the  late  marquis  of  Londonderry 
the  premier,  and  great  uncle  to  lord 
Southampton,  &c.  &e. 

7*  Aged  88,  M.  Gosselin,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  academy 
of  Belle  Lettres,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  geographers  of  Europe.  He 
was  born  at  Lille,  in  1741. 

—  At  his  lodgings  in  Hanover-street, 
aged  54,  the  right  hon.  Thomas  North 
Graves,  second  lord  Graves,  baron  of 
Gravesend,  county  Londonderry,  trea¬ 
surer  and  comptroller  of  the  household 
of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Excise.  His  lordship  was 
born  May  28,  1775,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas,  the  first  lord  Graves, 
(who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1794, 
for  his  share  in  lord  Howe’s  victory  in 
that  year,  and  other  eminent  naval  ser¬ 
vices,)  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  William  Peere  Williams,  of 
Cadhay,  in  Devonshire,  esq.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  title  Feb.  9, 
1802  ;  and  married,  on  the  27th  of  June 
in  the  following  year,  lady  Mary  Paget, 
fifth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Henry, 
first  earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  sister  to  the 
present  marquis  of  Anglesey,  K.G.  and 
G.C.B.  His  lordship  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Oakhampton  at  the  general  election 
in  1812,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  his  majesty’s  bedchamber  July  13, 
1813.  In  that  capacity  he  attended 
upon  his  present  majesty  on  his 
visits  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Lord 
Graves  was  not  returned  to  parliament 
in  1818,  but  in  1820  and  1826  was 
elected  for  Oakhampton,  which  seat 
he  vacated  in  1827,  by  accepting  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  Ex¬ 
cise.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  he 
resigned  his  post  of  a  lord  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber.  Lord  Graves  terminated  his 
life  by  suicide,  under  circumstances 
which  awakened  much  popular  attention. 
On  the  previous  day  he  had  attended  his 
duty  as  commissioner  of  Excise,  and 
dined  out  in  the  evening  with  sir  George 
Murray  :  he  breakfasted  late  on  Sunday, 
but  was  cheerful ;  and  was  to  have  dined 
out  again  on  that  day  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  when, 
in  the  short  interval  between  three 
o’clock  and  the  hour  of  dressing  for 
dinner,  he  first  despatched  a  letter  to 
lady  Graves,  at  Hampton-court,  by  one 
of  the  coaches,  and  then  perpetrated 
the  fatal  act.  The  verdict  of  a  coroner’s 
inquest  was,  “  That  the  deceased  died 


by  a  wound  inflicted  by  himself  on  his 
throat,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  delirium.” 
The  affair  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  but 
it  is  surmised  that  his  lordship  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  nice  sense  of  honour, 
which  was  wounded  by  a  number  of 
malicious  reports  circulated  respecting 
his  lady,  which  had  formed  the  subject 
of  caricatures.  Lady  Graves  had  been 
separated  from  her  husband  for  some 
time,  and  had  occupied  for  about 
seven  months  a  gratuitous  residence  as¬ 
signed  her  at  Hampton-court,  a  limited 
income  and  a  large  family  preventing 
his  lordship  from  keeping  up  an  estab¬ 
lishment. 

10.  At  Bath,  aged  51,  major-general 
John  Pine  Coffin,  C.B.  of  Charlton-cot- 
tage,  Wilts. 

11.  In  Sussex-place,  Regen t’s-park, 
aged  54,  Peter  Latouche,  esq.  of  Belle 
Vue,  county  Wicklow.  He  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  right  hon.  David  Latouche, 
and  brother  to  David  Latouche,  esq. 
late  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  and 
the  late  countess  of  Lanesborough.  He 
was  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Leitrim  from 
1802  to  1808;  and  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  his  uncle,  Peter  Latouche,  esq. 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  1828. 

12.  In  Montague-square,  Mrs.  George 
Thornhill,  sister  to  sir  John  Caesar 
Hawkins,  of  Kelston,  near  Bath,  bart. 

—  At  Cromer,  aged  24,  George  Tho¬ 
mas  Wyndham,  esq.  of  Cromer-hall,  and 
of  Gayhurst,  Bucks. 

14.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
her  passage  from  Bombay,  the  wile  of 
general  sir  Thomas  Bradford,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Atkinson, 
esq.  of  Newcastle. 

14.  Aged  73,  the  dowager  grand- 
duchess  Louisa  of  Weimar. 

15.  At  Paris,  M.  de  Lavalette,  former¬ 
ly  director-general  of  the  Post-office, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  in  1815, 
but  was  saved  by  the  heroic  conduct  of 
his  lady,  seconded  by  sir  Robert  Wilson, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

—  At  Arbuthnot-house,  county  Kin¬ 
cardine,  aged  80,  the  hon.  Charlotte 
Arbuthnot,  aunt  to  viscount  Arbuthnot. 

—  At  Paris,  the  duke  de  Levis.  This 
nobleman  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  France,  and 
was  a  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Levis.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  he  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the 
States-general  by  the  nobility  of  Dijon  ; 
but,  neither  in  the  States,  nor  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  did  he  take  a 
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conspicuous  part.  After  the  10th  of 
August,  he  emigrated,  and  served  in 
the  army  of  the  princes,  and  also  at 
Quiberon,  where  he  was  wounded.  He 
resided  in  England  until  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  consular  government,  when 
he  returned  to  France,  and  lived  in  re¬ 
tirement,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1808  he  published, 
“  Maxims  and  Reflections  on  different 
subjects;-’  in  1812,  “The  Travels  of 
Kanghi,  or,  new  Chinese  Letters,’’  2 
vols. ;  “  A  continuation  of  the  Four  Fa- 
cardins,  and  of  Feneide in  1813,  “  Re¬ 
collections  and  Portraits  in  1815,  “  A 
Notice  on  Senac  de  Meilhan;”  “Eng¬ 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;”  and,  in  1816,  “  Moral  Con¬ 
siderations  on  the  Finances.”  The  duke 
de  Levis  was  comprised  in  the  first  pro¬ 
motion  of  peers  by  Louis  XVIII.  In 
1816,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy. 

15.  At  Marlow,  sir  James  Nicoll  Mor¬ 
ris,  K.C. B.  vice-admiral  of  the  Red. 

—  At  Paris,  Edward  Thornton  Gould, 
esq.  late  colonel  in  the  Nottinghamshire 
militia,  and  grandfather  of  baroness 
Grey  de  Ruthyn. 

16.  At  Lichfield,  aged  67,  William 
Charles  Madon,  esq.  a  colonel  in  the 
army. 

if.  At  Munich,  Julius  Olclach,  a 
young  artist  of  great  talent. 

.  18.  In  West-square,  Surrey,  aged  79, 
Nathaniel Brassey  Halhed,  esq.  Mr.  Hal- 
hed  started  in  life  as  a  civil  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company  at  Bengal,  and 
published  the  following  works  relative  to 
the  East :  “  A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  or 
Ordinations  of  the  Pundits,  from  a  Per¬ 
sian  translation,”  1776,  4to  ;  1777,  8vo  ; 
“  A  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,” 
printed  at  Hoogly,  in  Bengal,  4to,  1778  ; 
“  A  Narrative  of  the  Events  which  have 
happened  in  Bombay  and  Bengal  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Mahratta  Empire  since  July, 
1777,”  8vo.  1779.  After  his  return  to 
England,  in  1790,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Leicester, 
but  in  May,  1791,  on  a  vacancy,  obtain¬ 
ed  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Lymington. 
In  1793-4,  he  published  in  four  parts,  in 
4to.  “  Imitations  of  the  Epigrams,  of 
Martial.”  In  1795,  he  afforded  a  me¬ 
lancholy  and  memorable  instance  of  the 
occasional  eccentricity  of  men  of  talent, 
by  becoming  the  avowed  champion  of 
th  esoi-discmt  prophet,  Richard  B  rothers, 
and  publicly  professing  his  belief  in  the 
pretended  mission  of  that  wretched  fana¬ 


tic.  In  this  character  he  put  forth,  in 
the  coui'se  of  that  year,  the  following 
publications  :  “  The  whole  of  the  Testi¬ 
monies  to  the  Authenticity  of  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  Richard  Brothers,  and  of  his 
Mission  to  recall  the  Jews  “  A  Word 
of  Admonition  to  the  Right  Hon.  vVm. 
Pitt,  in  an  Epistle  occasioned  by  the 
Prophecies  of  Brothers  “Two  Letters 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loughborough ;” 
“  Speech  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons, 
March  31,  1795,  respecting  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Brothers,  the  Prophet  ;” 
“  A  Calculation  of  the  Millennium,  with 
Observations  on  the  Pamphlets  entitled, 
‘  Second  Arguments,’  &c.,  and  the  ‘  Age 
of  Credulity,’  together  with  a  Speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  31  ;  an  original  Letter  written  by 
Brothers  in  1790  to  P.  Stephens,  Esq.  ; 
and  also  a  paper  pointing  out  those  parts 
of  his  prophecies  that  have  already  been 
fulfilled  ;”  “  Answer  to  Hr.  Horne’s 
second  Pamphlet,  entitled,  4  Occasional 
Remarks;’”  “Second  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  April  21,  1795,  re¬ 
specting  the  detention  of  Mr.  Brothers, 
the  Prophet.”  After  the  dissolution  in 
1796,  Mr.  Halhed  lived  in  retirement. 

20.  At  Rolls-park,  Chigwell,  aged 
71 ,  sir  Eliab  Harvey,  G.  C.  B.  the  senior 
admiral  of  the  blue,  knight  in  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Essex,  and  F.  R.  S. 
This  distinguished  officer  was  the  last 
male  descendant  of  a  family  which 
settled  at  Chigwell,  in  the  person  of  sir 
Eliab  Harvey,  brother  to  Wm.  Harvey, 
M.  D.  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  His  father,  Wm.  Harvey, 
esq.  was  member  for  Essex  from  1722 
to  1727,  and  from  1747  till  his  death 
in  1763.  William  Harvey,  esq.  elder 
brother  to  the  late  sir  Eliab,  died  in 
1779,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Mr. 
Eliab  Harvey  entered  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice  in  1771,  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
William  and  Mary  yacht ;  and  was 
thence  removed  to  the  Orpheus  frigate, 
commanded  by  captain  (afterwards  ad¬ 
miral)  M‘Bride.  He  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  Lynx,  of  10  guns 
at  the  Leeward  Islands ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  Lord  Howe  in  the  Eagle 
74,  whom  he  joined  in  1775  on  the  coast 
of  North  America.  Whilst  on  that  sta¬ 
tion,  he  occasionally  served  on  board  the 
Mermaid  and  Liverpool,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  cast  away  in  the  latter, 
upon  Long  Island.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  lord  Howe,  Oct.  25,  1778,  and 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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lieutenant.  In  1781,  he  joined  the  Dol¬ 
phin  of  44  guns,  on  the  North  Sea 
station  ;  and  from  that  ship  he  removed 
into  the  Fury,  at  Spithead,  a  few  days 
prior  to  his  being  made  a  commander  in 
the  Otter  brig,  then  recently  launched, 
and  fitting  at  Deptford.  In  this  vessel, 
captain  Harvey  was  employed  in  the 
North  Sea  until  January,  1783,  on  the 
20th  of  which  month  he  was  advanced 
to  post  rank.  In  1790,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Hussar  of  28  guns.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  captain  Harvey  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Santa  Margaritta,  a  fine 
frigate,  in  which  he  served  at  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  In 
the  autumn  of  1794,  he  assisted  at  the 
destruction  of  LaFeiicite,  French  frigate, 
and  two  corvettes,  near  the  Penmarks. 
Early  in  1796,  he  removed  into  the 
Valiant,  of  74  guns  ;  and  on  the  11th  of 
August,  in  the  same  year,  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  in  company  with  vice-adm. 
sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  the  trade  bound 
to  that  quarter.  After  remaining  some 
time  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  he- pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Jamaica  station,  and  was 
invalided  from  St.  Domingo  in  1797. 
On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Sea 
Fencibles,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  captain 
Harvey  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  Essex  district,  on  which  service 
he  continued  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months,  and  then  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Triumph  of  74  guns.  He 
served  with  the  Channel  fleet  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war ;  and  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Temeraire, 
a  second  rate,  in  which  ship  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805.  The  Te¬ 
meraire  was  that  day  the  next  vessel 
a-stern  of  the  Victory,  bearing  lord  Nel¬ 
son’s  flag,  and  had  no  less  than  4 7  men 
killed  and  7 6  wounded  ;  43  of  her  crew 
likewise  perished  in  the  prizes.  At  the 
general  promotion  that  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  the  following  month,  in  honour  of 
the  victory,  captain  Harvey  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  ;  and 
on  the  change  of  administration  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Tonnant  of  80  guns,  in  the 
Channel  fleet,  under  the  orders  of  earl 
St.  Vincent.  Rear-admiral  Harvey  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  in  the  Channel  fleet  until 
the  spring  of  1809,  at  which  period  a 
serious  misunderstanding  took  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  lord  Gambier,  who  at 


that  time  held  the  chief  command. 
Harvey  was  in  consequence  brought  to 
trial  by  a  court  martial.  The  sentence 
was,  that  “  the  charge  of  using  threaten¬ 
ing  language  to  lord  Gambier,  as  well  as 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  him  to  seve¬ 
ral  officers,  had  been  proved,  and  that 
rear-admiral  Harvey  should  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  his  majesty’s  service.”  However, 
rear-admiral  Harvey  was  duly  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1810, 
nominated  a  K.  C.B.  in  1815,  and  made 
a  full  admiral  in  1819,  and  a  G.  C.  B.  in 
1825.  Sir  Eliab  Harvey  first  entered 
Parliament  in  May,  1780,  as  a  burgess 
for  Maldon,  on  the  death  of  the  hon. 
Richard  S.  Nassau  ;  he  was  re-chosen  at 
the  general  election  in  that  year,  and  sat 
till  1784.  He  was  elected  a  Verdurer 
of  Waltham  Forest  on  the  death  of  sir 
William  Wake,  bart.  in  1786;  but  was 
not  again  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  until  chosen  for  the  county  at 
the  general  election  in  1803,  when  he 
succeeded  Thomas  B.  Bramston,  esq.  ; 
he  was  re-elected  in  1806,  and  1807  : 
but  retired  in  1812.  In  1812  and  1818 
John  Archer  Houblon,  esq.  was  return¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  1820  sir  Eliab  was  again 
successful,  and  was  re-elected  in  1826. 
In  his  political  opinions,  as  descended 
from  an  old  Tory  family,  he  gave  a 
steady  support  to  the  administrations  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  late  earl  of  Liverpool ; 
and  was  in  the  minority  on  the  question 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation..  Sir 
Eliab  Harvey  married.  May  15,  1784, 
lady  Louisa  Nugent,  younger  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Robert,  earl  Nugent,  and 
aunt  to  the  present  duke  of  Buckingham. 
His  eldest  son,  captain  Harvey,  was  slain 
at  the  siege  of  Burgos  in  1812  ;  William, 
the  younger,  died  soon  after  the.  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  21st  year,  in  1823.  Six 
daughters  survive. 

20.  At  his  rooms,  in  Balliol-college, 
Oxford,  aged  65,  the  rev.  Geo.  Powell, 
M.  A.  fellow  of  that  society,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  curate  of  Clifton,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.  Mr.  Powell  was  born  at  Clifford, 
in  Herefordshire,  June  10,  1764.  Having- 
received  his  early  education  partly  at 
the  Grammar  School  in  the  city  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  partly  at  St.  Qmer,  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Brasen-nose 
college,  May  23,  1 7S1 .  Being  esteemed 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  he  re¬ 
commended  himself  by  his  character  and 
acquirements  to  the  master  and  fellows 
of  Ball iol ;  and  was  by  them  elected 
fellow  of  their  society,  Nov.  29,  1786. 
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From  that  period  he  fixed  his  residence 
in  Oxford.  He  filled,  for  a  short  time, 
the  office  of  tutor  and  dean  ;  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  small  donative  of  Clifton, 
in  1797  ;  and  afterwards  successively 
held  the  vicarage  of  Abbotsley,  and  the 
sinecure  rectory  of  Duloe,  both  in  the 
patronage  of  his  college.  The  greater 
part  of  his  library  he  bequeathed  to 
Balliol  college.  His  mathematical  books, 
among  which  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
“  Principia,”  presented  by  sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley, 
he  left  to  the  professor  of  astronomy,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  library  at  the  obser¬ 
vatory,  Oxford. 

20.  At  his  house  at  East  Choklerton, 
Hants,  John  Calcraft,  esq.  a  general  in 
the  army. 

21.  Aged  81,  Marc-Antoine-Jules 
de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  a  cardinal  and 
peer  of  France.  He  was  born  at  Paris, 
January  1,  1749. 

22.  Aged  92,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Mytton,  esq.  of  Shipton-hall. 

—  At  Rome,  aged  52,  Theresa  Be- 
nincani,  a  celebrated  sculptress,  and  a 
professor  at  the  academy  of  Florence. 

23.  In  Middlesex-place,  New-road, 
aged  86,  the  chevalier  Peter  Pesaro,  the 
last  descendant  of  that  noble  and  illus¬ 
trious  Venetian  family. 

24.  In  Curdistan,  by  assassination, 
Dr.  Schulz,  professor  of  the  university 
of  Giessen,  who  had  been  sent  out,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
visit  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  Two 
servants,  a  soldier,  and  a  Persian  serjeant, 
who  accompanied  the  unfortunate  travel¬ 
ler,  were  likewise  assassinated. 

—  Count  Bozon  de  Perigord,  brother 
of  prince  Talleyrand,  and  governor  of 
the  Chateau  de  Saint  Germain. 

-—At  Rio  Janeiro,  Eiiza-Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  lieut.-col.  the  bon.  Esme 
Stuart  Erskine,  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  late  lord  chancellor  Erskine. 

25.  At  Windsor,  Mrs.  Kennicott,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  rev.  Benjamin  Kennicott, 
D.D. formerly  canon  of  Christ  Church. 

—  At  Dunham  Massey,  Cheshire, 
aged  58,  the  Lady  Louisa  Grey,  sister 
to  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  Warring¬ 
ton.  The  fourth  daughter  of  George 
Harry,  the  fifth  and  late  earl,  by  lady 
Henrietta  Bentinck,  aunt  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  duke  of  Portland. 

- —  At  Bath,  aged  76,  Mrs.  H.  Bawd¬ 
ier.  This  lady  was  sister  to  the  late 
Thomas  Bowdler,  esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 
the  editor  of  the  “  Family  Shakspeare 


she  was  the  authoress  of  “  Poems  and 
Essays,”  published  at  Bath  in  1786,  in 
two  vols.  12mo. ;  and  some  “  Sermons  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Chris¬ 
tianity:’’  she  also  edited  in  1810,  and 
through  several  editions,  “  Fragments 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  the  late  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith.” 

26.  At  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  73,  lieut.-gen.  John  Burton,  late 
of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

28.  In  Berners-street,  in  her  70th 
year,  Mary,  widow  of  sir  William 
Bensley,  bart. 

28.  Lady  Augusta  de  Ameland.  Her 
ladyship  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
John,  fourth  earl  of  Dunmore,  by  lady 
Charlotte  Stewart, sixth  daugliterof  Alex¬ 
ander,  sixth  earl  of  G  alloway  She  was 
married  at  Rome,  April  4,  1793,  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex;  the 
ceremony  was  repeated  at  St.  George’s, 
Han ove T-square,  in  the  December  fol¬ 
lowing;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  Act, 
12  Geo.  III.  ch.  11,  prohibiting  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  George  the  Second  to  marry 
without  permission  from  the  Crown,  the 
alliance  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
Prerogative  Court  in  August,  1794.  Her 
ladyship  gave  birth  by  the  duke  to  a  son, 
col.  Augustus  D’Este,  and  a  daughter, 
named  Augusta,  both  still  living.  After 
her  ladyship’s  separation  from  the 
duke,  she  had  the  royal  license,  in  Oct. 
1806,  to  use  the  name  of  de  Ameland. 

Lately.  At  Salzburg,  aged  80,  in 
indigence,  the  sister  of  Mozart,  who,  in 
her  younger  days,  was  very  celebrated  for 
her  musical  knowledge. 

In  Grosvenor-place,  John  King,  esq., 
comptroller  of  army  accounts,  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  to  the  late  bishop  Beadon. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  after 
having  attended  his  office  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day. 

At  Paris,  aged  28,  the  hon.  Robert 
Arthur  Southwell,  only  son  of  lord 
viscount  Southwell. 

At  Paris,  aged  78,  the  duchess  de 
la  Rochefoucault,  widow  of  the  late  duke. 

At  Rethbury,  Northumberland,  aged 
109  years,  Tibby  Allan,  widow  of  the 
notorious  Northumberland  piper,  Jemmy 
Allan,  who  terminated  a  life  of  singular 
adventure. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  83,  Martha, 
widow  of  J.  Aikin,  M.D. 

At  Vienna,  the  chevalier  Giovan- 
Battista  Lampi,  an  artist  of  some  cele¬ 
brity,  who  bad  passed  several  years  in 
Russia,  where  he  painted  the  portraits 
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of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  obtained 
many  marks  of  honour.  On  his  return 
from  that  country  in  1797,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Vienna. 

At  his  house,  Calverton,  Notts,  ge¬ 
neral  sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke, 
G.C.B.  colonel  of  the  33rd  foot. 

MARCH. 

1 .  At  Clandon,  aged  36,  the  right 
hon.  Mary,  countess  Onslow. 

— -  At  Blandford,  Cornelia,  wife  of 
the  hon.  Archibald  Stewart  (twin  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  earl  of  Moray)  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  Morton 
Pleydell,  esq.  of  Milborne,  St.  Andrew. 

2.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  col. 
John  Mackenzie,  C.  B.  of  E.  I.  C.’s  Ma¬ 
dras  Establishment. 

—  At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in 
his  73rd  year,  Dr.  Van  Somering,  the 
eminent  naturalist. 

—  At  Albany,  New  York,  the  rev. 
John  Sellon,  son  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Sellon. 

3.  At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
aged  72,  the  rev.  John  Henry  Renouard, 
vice-master  of  that  society,  and  rector 
of  Orwell,  Cambridgeshire.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  B.  A.  1781,  M.  A.  1784;  and 
was  presented  to  Orwell  by  the  College 
in  1817. 

8.  Helen  Margaret,  wife  of  the  rev. 
T.  Gaisford,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  prebendary  of  Durham. 

—  In  Beaumont-street,  Marylebone, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Klose,  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  performer,  and  teacher ;  a 
member  of  most  of  the  orchestras  in 
London,  particularly  of  the  King’s 
Theatre  and  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music. 

10.  Aged  about  50,  J.  S.  Bennett, 
esq.  of  Appleby,  near  Brigg.  He  was 
upon  the  church  steeple  with  a  friend, 
when  he  got  upon  one  of  the  pinnacles, 
which  giving  way,  he  was  precipitated 
to  the  ground,  and  taken  up  lifeless. 

11.  At  Paris,  aged  79,  Trophime  Ge¬ 
rard,  marquis  de  Lally-Tolendal,  peer 
of  France,  minister  of  state,  a  privy 
councillor,  member  of  the  Institute,  &c. 
&c.  This  distinguished  patriot,  orator, 
and  scholar,  was  the  son  of  the  brave,  but 
unfortunate,  count  Lally,  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  French  army  in  India  ;  who 
fell  a  sacrifice,  in  the  year  1766,  to  the 
intrigues  of  a  party  who  had  conspired 
his  destruction.  An  iniquitous  sentence 
of  condemnation  having  been  obtained 
against,  him,  the  general  was  hurried 
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away,  gagged,  and  beheaded,  within  six 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  judgment 
having  been  made  known  to  him.  In 
the  year  1783,  the  judgment  was  re¬ 
versed  ;  and  the  estate  and  honours  of  the 
deceased  were  restored  to  his  son.  Zeal¬ 
ously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  rational 
liberty,  the  marquis  de  Lally-Tolendal 
attached  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolution,  to  the  popular  party.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1789,  he  harangued  Louis 
XVI.  on  his  journey  to  Paris.  He  voted, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  for  the  abolition  of 
the  “Droits  feodaux  and  caused  the 
king  to  be  proclaimed  “Restorer  of  the 
liberty  of  France.”  He  endeavoured,  in 
conjunction  with  MM.  Necker  and  Mou¬ 
nter,  to  establish  in  France  a  representa¬ 
tive  government,  similar  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  attempt  brought  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  the  republicans.  Finding 
his  efforts  to  serve  his  country  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  disgusted  by  the  violent  and 
cruel  measures  sanctioned  by  the  Con¬ 
vention,  he  withdrew  from  that  assem¬ 
bly.  The  marquis  de  Lally  now  became 
an  object  of  the  most  rancorous  persecu¬ 
tion.  He  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
the  Abbaye,  where  he  was  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  30th  of  August.  From 
a  letter  bearing  that  date,  it  should 
seem  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  re¬ 
lease  principally  to  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  his  Scottish  relation, 
lord  Loughborough.  On  his  liber¬ 
ation,  he  came  over  to  England,  and 
resided  a  considerable  length  of  time 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  another 
British  relative,  sir  William  Jerning- 
ham  (father  of  the  present  lord  Staf¬ 
ford).  On  hearing  that  the  Jacobin 
faction  had  put  their  king  upon  his  trial, 
the  marquis  de  Lally’s.  devotion  to  the 
person  of  Louis  16th  induced  him  to 
petition  the  Convention  for  permission 
to  defend  him  at  their  bar;  and  upon 
his  request  being  refused  by  the  Con¬ 
vention,  he  published  in  England,  his 
“  Plaidoyerponr  Louis  XVI.”  After¬ 
wards,  in  1797,  he  published  his 
“  Defense  des  Emigres  Franfais,”  of 
which  not  less  than  40,000  copies  were 
sold  in  France  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
issue  from  the  press.  Nor  was  it  read 
with  less  interest  in  foreign  countries  ; 
having  been  immediately  translated  into 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  “  Compte  rendu  a  ses  com- 
mettans,”  and  his  “  Essai  sur  la  vie  de 
"1 .  Wentworth  eomte  de  Strafford,”  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  draws  a  parallel 
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between  the  ease  of  lord  Strafford  and 
that  of  his  own  father,  are  also  works  of  no 
ordinary  merit.  On  his  tragedy  of  lord 
Strafford  (for  he  had  before  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy) 
the  historian  Gibbon,  who  had  witnessed 
the  representation  of  it  at  Lauzanne,  in 
1789,  bestows  the  following  singular 
compliment ;  “  Je  sais,  maintenant, 

comment  Tacite  eut  fait  une  tragedie.” 
On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
in  1815,  the  marquis  de  Lally  followed 
Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent;  and  on  the  se¬ 
cond  restoration  of  that  monarch,  he  was 
elevated  (being  before  only  a  count)  to 
the  rank  of  marquis,  made  a  peer  of 
France,  a  minister  of  State,  &e.  &c. 
His  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1818,  “  pour  la  pro¬ 
rogation  de  la  loi  rendue  le  5  Decembre, 
1814,  en  faveur  des  emigres,”  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  Chamber,  and 
drew  from  Louis  18th  the  complimentary 
title  of  “  l’Oratio  pro  Marcello.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  those  who  pretend  to  be 
versed  in  the  family-history  of  this 
statesman,  the  family  of  Lally,  or  Mul- 
lally,  (formerly  Maolala)  is  of  great 
antiquity,  the  Linea  antiqua  begin¬ 
ning  with  “  Conn  of  the  hundred  bat¬ 
tles,”  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Ire 
land,  A.  D.  177-  From  him  are  de¬ 
scended,  since  that  period,  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  English,  A.  D.  1171,  all 
the  royal  families  of  Ulster,  Meath,  and 
Connaught,  together  with  their  spread¬ 
ing  branches. — In  this  Linea  are  counted 
twenty-six  generations  from  “Conn”  to 
“  Maolala”  inclusive.  Maolala  flourish¬ 
ed  about  A.  D.  970. 

12.  In  Pall  Mall  East,  after  a  longand 
painful  illness,  aged  42,  the  hon.  Douglas 
James  William  Kiunaird,  M.  A.,  uncle 
to  lord  Kinnaird.  Mr.  Kinnaird  was 
born  February  26,  1788,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  George,  the  seventh  lord,  by 
Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Griffin  Ransom,  esq.  of  Westminster. 
He  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Eton,  and  then  passed  some 
time  at  Gottingen,  where  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
German  languages,  particularly  of  the 
latter,  which  he  spoke  with  a  fluency  and 
skill  seldom  attained  by  a  foreigner. 
From  Gottingen  he  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  M.  A.  in  1811.  He  travelled  with 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1813,  through  Swe¬ 
den,  and  across  the  north  of  Germany  to 
Vienna,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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be  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Culm.  Subsequently  he  became  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  banking-house  of  Ran¬ 
som  and  Moreland,  and  when  the  old 
partnership  was  dissolved,  assumed  the 
chief  management  of  the  new  firm.  In 
1815  he  became,  together  with  lord 
Byron,  the  hon.  George  Lamb,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Moore,  one  of  the  committee  for 
directing  the  affairs  of  Drury-lane  the¬ 
atre,  and,  with  more  merit  than  success, 
attempted  to  revive  some  of  our  old. 
neglected  dramas,  as  well  as  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  establishment  itself. 
When  lord  Cochrane  retired  from  par¬ 
liament  in  1818,  Mr.  Kinnaird’s  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  directed  towards  him  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  reform  in 
Westminster,  and  he  was  proposed  for 
the  representation  of  that  city;  but  the 
nomination  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  of 
sir  Murray  Maxwell  made  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  contest.  On 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  former  gentleman,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  again  to  bring  him  forward,  but 
he  declined  the  proposal,  and  exerted 
himself  strenuously  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Hobhouse.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  however,  he  became  member  for 
Bishop’s  Castle,  and  was  re-chosen  at 
the  general  election  in  1820,  though  by  a 
double  return ;  but  upon  an  investigation 
before  a  committee,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  seat.  He  made  no  subsequent  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  into  parliament.  From 
this  period  he  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  India-house  ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  debate  of  any  consequence  for 
many  years  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  in 
which  his  name  was  not  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  though  not  learned,  was 
fond  of  literature  ;  and  there  were  few 
.subjects  of  general  discussion  on  which 
he  was  not  competently  informed.  His 
station  and  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
indulge  a  well-cultivated  taste  for  all  the 
liberal  arts;  and  of  his  distinguished 
contemporaries  there  was  scarcely  one, 
who  was  not  frequently  to  be  found  at 
his  hospitable  board. 

12.  At  Newland  Park,  Susan,  lady  of 
sir  E.  Dodsworth,  bart. 

13.  At  Durham,  Mrs.  Ann  Chaytor, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Chaytor, 
LL.D.  formerly  rector  of  Croft,  York, 
and  prebendary  of  Durham. 

—  Aged  61,  the  rev.  Richard  Sla- 
ney,  official  minister  of  Penkridge,  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  rector  of  Kemberton,  with 
Sutton  Mad  dock,  Salop.  He  was  of 
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Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  attained 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1793.  He  was 
presented  to  Penkridge  by  lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  and  to  Kemberton  in  1796  by  Peter 
Broughton,  esq. 

13.  At  her  brother’s,  the  lion.  E.  R. 
Petre,  present  high-sheriff,  aged  32,  the 
lion.  Catherine  Ann  Petre.  She  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Robert  Edward,  the 
ninth  lord,  by  his  second  wife,  Juliana- 
Barbara,  second  daughter  of  Henry 
Howard,  esq.  of  Glossop,  and  sister  to 
the  present  duke  of  Norfolk. 

14.  At  his  house,  at  East  Moulsey, 
aged  73,  admiral  sir  Edmund  Nagle, 
K.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  groom  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  his  majesty. 

—  In  Gower-street,  aged  83,  colonel 
William  Duncan,  late  of  Bengal  service. 

—  In  Brunswick-square,  Thomas 
Meggison,  esq.  of  the  King’s  Rcmem- 
brancer’s-office,  a  commissioner  of  bank¬ 
rupts. 

15.  Lucy,  relict  of  Hugh  Smythe,  esq. 
third  son  of  the  late  sir  Edward  Smythe, 
hart. 

16.  In  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
aged  53,  sir  Robert  Townshend  Far- 
quhar,  hart.  M.  P.  for  Hythe,  a  director 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and  of  the 
Alliance  Insurance  Office.  Sir  Robert 
was  born  October  14,  1776,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  the  late  sir  Walter  Far- 
quhar,  M.  D.  (who  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1796),  by  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of 
Thomas  Stephenson,  esq.  He  was  for 
many  years  Commercial  Resident  at 
Amboyna,  and  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Pulo Penang.  At  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  for  adjusting  the  British 
claims  in  the  Moluccas,  and  to  deliver 
up  those  islands  to  the  Batavian  repub¬ 
lic.  In  1807  he  published  “  Suggestions 
for  counteracting  any  injurious  effects 
upon  the  population  of  the  West-India 
colonies  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,’’  8vo.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius  ;  and  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  by  patent,  dated  21st  of 
August,  1821.  He  resigned  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1823.  Sir  Robert  entered  parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  burgess  for  Newton,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  in  the  beginning  of  1825;  at 
the  general  election  in  1826  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Hythe. 

17.  At  Castle-hill,  Charles  Montague 
Williams,  esq.  nephew  to  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Dorchester,  and 
one  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Williams, 
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Deacon,  and  Co.,  bankers, Birchin-lane. 

18.  At  Kenton  Lodge,  aged  68,  lieut.- 
gen.  Charles  N.  Cookson. 

20.  In  Windmill-street,  Edinburgh, 
aged  79,  Robert  Anderson,  M.D.  a 
gentleman  as  much  regretted  in  his 
death  as  he  was  esteemed  in  his  life 
and  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  biographer  of  the  British  Poets. 
He  was  born  at  Carnwath,  in  Lanark¬ 
shire.  His  academical  studies  were  pro¬ 
secuted  in  the.  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  For 
several  years  he  practised  as  a  physician 
at  Alnwick,  in  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  he  there  married  Miss  Grey, 
a  lady  related  to  the  noble  family  of  that 
name.  Having  thus  been  emancipated 
from  the  necessity  of  professional  ex¬ 
ertion,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  in  a  condition  of  life  re¬ 
moved  from  affluence,  but  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  genuine  independence  and 
comfort.  His  edition  and  lives  of  the 
British  Poets,  in  fourteen  large  volumes, 
was  published  in  1795,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  an  edition  of  Dr.  Moore’s 
works.  He  published  next  the  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Works  of  Dr.  Smollett ;  which 
passed  through  six  editions  ;  “The  Life 
of  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D.  with  critical 
observations  on  his  Works;”  and  “  The 
Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  with 
critical  observations  on  his  Works”  ap¬ 
peared  subsequently.  He  also  furnished 
numerous  contributions  to  various  pub¬ 
lications.  Though,  having  reached  his 
80th  year,  he  had  outlived  many  of  his 
eldest  friends,  he  still  enjoyed  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  a  respectable  circle,  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  his  character,  and 
will  retain  a' pleasing  sense  of  his  worth, 
and  a  lasting  affectionate  respect  for  his 
memory. 

21.  At  Berne,  J.  R.  Wyss,  a  writer  of 
considerable  popularity. 

24.  At  Brighton,  lady  Mary  Anne, 
wife  of  admiral  Sotheby,  and  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Mayo,  the  bishop  of  Water¬ 
ford,  lady  de  Clifford,  the  dean  of  Ossory, 
&c. 

—  At  Copenhagen,  aged  74,  Profes¬ 
sor  Rahbek.  The  name  of  Rahbek  will 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  literary 
history  of  Denmark  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  not  so  much  because  his  own  writ¬ 
ings  are  distinguished  by  superior  talent, 
as  from  his  having  had,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  an  influential  authority  in  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  from  his  having 
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been,  connected  with  almost  all  the 
writers  of  his  own  day;  and  from  his 
useful  and  zealous  labours  as  ajournalist. 
As  the  conductor  of  the  “Minerva/’ and 
other  periodical  Works,  his  authority  in 
matters  of  literary  taste  and  opinion, 
was  considerable ;  and  he  exerted  it 
beneficially.  He  also  conducted  and 
edited  the  works  of  several  of  his  former 
friends  and  contemporaries,  (Wessel, 
Samsoe,  Pram,  &c.)  to  some  of  which  be 
prefixed  biographical  memoirs  of  the 
respective  authors.  His  own  autobi¬ 
ography,  entitled  “Reminiscences  of 
my  Life,”  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  interesting  specimens,  of  its  class, 
to  be  met  with  in  any  language: — 
free  from  the  trivial  gossip  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  many  late  English  “  Remi¬ 
niscences,’’  although  some  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  party  feuds  it  records  can  have 
no  particular  interest  for  any  but  Dan¬ 
ish  readers.  Rahbek  wrote  many 
pieces  for  the  stage,  to  which  he  was 
greatly  attached ;  and  also  published 
at  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career  a  series  of  letters  on  the  drama 
and  dramatic  representation.  A  few 
years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  be¬ 
gun  a  history  of  Danish  literature,  in 
conjunction  with  Nyerup, 

27.  In  Regent’s-park,  aged  20,  Au- 
gusta-Maria-Selina,  daughter  of  the  hon. 
Mrs.  Graves,  and  niece  of  lord  Say  and 
Sele. 

—  At  Belmont-house,  Vauxhall, 
aged  81,  Thomas  Evance,  esq.  Bencher 
of  the  Middle  Temple ;  upwards  of 
fifty  years  recorder  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  and  late  one  of  the  Justices  of 
Union-hall. 

— Aged  84,  David  Latouche,  esq.  eld¬ 
est  son  of  late  colonel  David  Latouche, 
esq.  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Carlow. 

—  At  Lewisham,  General  Gother 
Mann,  inspector-general  of  Fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  colonel-commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

—  At  his  seat,  South  Lytchet,  Dorset, 
aged  87,  sir  Claude  Scott,  hart,  of 
Bruton-street,  and  head  of  the  bank- 
i  ng-house  of  Scott,  Dent,  and  Co.  in  Ca¬ 
vendish-square. 

29.  In  his  S8th  year,  John  Rennell, 
esq.  F.  R.S.  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France, 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottin¬ 
gen,  and  late  major  of  Engineers,  and 
surveyor-general  of  Bengal.  Major 
Rennell  was  born  at  Chudleigh,  in  De¬ 


vonshire,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  enter¬ 
ed  the  naval  service  of  his  country.  At 
the  siege  of  Pondicherry  he  gave  proof 
of  enterprise  and  talent.  Some  sloops 
of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy  having 
moored  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns, 
in  shallow  water,  he  requested  of  his  cap¬ 
tain  the  use  of  a  boat.  This  was  ultimate¬ 
ly  granted  ; and,accompaniedby  only  one 
sailor,  Mr.  Rennell  departed,  with  what 
object  in  view  no  one  was  acquainted. 
After  a  brief  interval  be  returned,  with 
the  assurance  of  having  ascertained  that, 
as  the  tide  was  unusually  high,  there 
was  sufficient  depth  of  water  by  which  to 
reach  the  sloops  of  the  enemy.  This 
information  was  promptly  acted  upon, 
and  the  result  was  completely  success¬ 
ful.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four^  Mr. 
Rennell,  on  the  suggestion  ot  a  friend 
who  possessed  considerable  interest  in 
the  India  House,  left  the  navy,  entered 
into  the  army,  and  was  immediately  sent 
upon  active  service  to  India  as  an  officer 
of  Engineers.  There  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  was  favourably  noticed 
by  the  government,  and  speedily  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  majority,  the  highest  rank 
he  ever  attained,  it  was  about  this 
period  that  he  produced  his  first  work,  a 
Chart  of  the  bank  and  current  of  Cape 
Lagullas.  This  publication,  of  great 
local  interest  and  utility,  gave  to  him  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
geographers  of  the  age.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  laborious,  but 
lucrative  office  of  surveyor-general  of 
Bengal.  His  next  publications  were 
his  Bengal  Atlas,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter  rivers.  The 
latter,  which  greatly  advanced  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  author,  was  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  While  in 
India,  major  P.ennell  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  many  years 
head- master  of  Harrow-school.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  published  his  memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan.  His  acquaintance 
was  courted  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  day  ;  and  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Amongst  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends  were  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Vincent,  dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  sir  William  Jones.  Ata  sub¬ 
sequent  period  he  materially  assisted  Dr. 
Vincent  in  bis  Commentary  on  Arrian’s 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  sir  William 
Jones  in  his  Oriental  Collections,  fn 
1798  major  Rennell  gave  his  aid  to  Mr. 
Park  in  the  arrangement  of  his  African 
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1  ravels  ;  and,  tracing  the  route  of  that 
gentleman  through  each  day’s  journey, 
and  comparing  his  observations  with 
those  olothertravellersand  geographers, 
he  illustrated  the  work  by  a  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  able  map.  The  major’s  next 
great  performance— his  greatest,  indeed 
was  his  Geographical  System  of  He¬ 
rodotus,  1800.  Another  work  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  research,  curiosity,  and  inter¬ 
est,  was  his  “  Observations  on  the  To¬ 
pography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.” 

30.  At  Carlsruhe,  aged  67,  Louis- Wil- 
liam-Augustps, grand-duke  of  Baden.  He 
succeeded  his  nephew,  the  grand-duke 
Charles-Louis-Frederick,  December  8, 
J818;  and  was  never  married.  After 
considerable  discussion,  his  half-brother, 
Charles-Leopold-Frederick,  the  eldest  of 
three  sons  of  the  grand-dukeCharles-Fre- 
derick,by  his  morganique, or  private-mar¬ 
riage,  with  Louisa-Caroline,  countess  of 
Ilochberg,  has  been  allowed  to  assume 
the  sovereignty..  He  was  styled  count  of 
Ilochberg,  until  declared  prince  mar¬ 
grave  of  Baden  by  a  decree  of  the  grand 
duke,  his  nephew,  October  4th,  1817. 
He  is  now  forty  years  of  age,  bears  an  ex¬ 
alted  character,  and  has  a  family  by  the 
princess  Sophia-Wilhelmina,  daughter 
ot  Gustavus,  ex-king  of  Sweden,  whom 
lie  married  in  1819. 

—  John  Staniforth,  esq.  of  Norton- 
hall,  Suffolk,  a  merchant  of  London, 
formerly  a  Bank-director,  and  M.  P.  for 
Hull  from  1802  to  1818. 

At  Paiis,  aged  66,  marshal  Gou- 
vion  St,  Cyr,  author  of  a  “History  of  the 
Campaign  in  Catalonia,”  1821,  and  of 
that  of  the  “Campaign  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine.  ’  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
had  just  completed  his  ”  Memoir  of  the 
Italian  Wars;”  and  was  preparing  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  history  of  the  military 
events  in  Russia  and  Saxony. 

APRIL. 

1.  In  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars" 
road,  aged  86,  Alex.  Lean,  esq.  many 
years  secretary  to  the  Hudson ’s-Bay 
Company. 

t  2.  Ashfon  Nicholas  Mosley,  esq.,  for 
thirty-seven  years  a  magistrate  for  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford.  He  was 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  sir 
John  Parker  Mosley,  bart.,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Bailie,  esq. 

—  At  Rome,  Cardinal  Giulio  Maria 
della  Somaglia,  dean  of  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege,  bishop  of  Velletri  and  Ostia,  vic.e- 
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chancellor  and  librarian,  high-priest  of 
the  Lateran,  secretary  of  the  Supreme 
College  of  the  Holy  Office,  prelect  of 
the  Holy  Congregation  dei  Riti  e  Cerl. 
monie,  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  An- 
nunziata,  &c.  He  was  born  at  Piacenza, 
the 29th  of  July,  1742,  and  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  the  country.  Pius  6th  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  June  I, 
1795:  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
party  that  formed  an  opposition  to  the 
administration  of  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  under  Leo 
12th.  Notwithstandinghis  advanced  age, 
he  executed  with  the  greatest  activity 
the  duties  of  that  high  office.  He  is 
said  to  have  left  a  fortune  of  600,000 
scudi,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Propaganda. 

3.  At  Dublin,  aged  76,  the  right  lion. 
Anne,  countess  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory. 

5.  At  Paris,  Richard  Chenevix,  esq. 
F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  1.  A.  and  of  many  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  Mr.  Che¬ 
nevix  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1801  ;  and  in  that  and  the 
following  years  published  the  following 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions: — Observations  and  Experiments 
upon  Oxygenized  Muriatic  Acid;  and 
upon  some  combinations  of  the  Muriatic 
Acid  in  its  three  states,  1802.—  Analysis 
of  Corundun,  and  some  of  the  substances 
that  accompany  it. — Analysis  of  the  Ar- 
seniates  of  Copper  and  of  Iron;  like¬ 
wise  of  the  red  octaedral  Copper  Ore  of 
Cornwall,  1801. — Observations  and  Ex¬ 
periments  on  Dr.  James’s  Powder,  with 
a  method  of  preparing,  in  the  humid 
way,  a  similar  substance. — Observations 
on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  Humors 
of  the  Eye,  1803. — Inquiries  concerning 
the  nature  of  a  metallic  substance  lately 
sold  in  London,  as  a  new  metal,  under 
the  title  of  Palladium. — On  the  action 
of  Platina  and  Mercury  upon  each  other. 
To  Nicholson’s  Journal  he  contributed  : 
Analysis  of  a  new  variety  of  Lead  Ore, 
1801. — Analysis  of  Manachanite,  from 
Botany  Bay.  —Experiments  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  Sulphur  contained  in 
Sulphuric  Acid,  1 802.— Researches  on 
Acetic  Acid,  and  some  Acetates,  1810. 
Mr.  Chenevix’s  first  distinct  publication 
was  “  Remarks  upon  Chemical  Nomen¬ 
clature,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  Neologists,”  1802,  12mo.  He 
was  resident  in  Paris  in  1808,  when  he 
published  in  French,  in  the  65th  volume 
of  the  A'nnales  de  Chimie,  “Observe- 
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tions  on  the  Mineralogical  Systems,” 
containing  a  vigorous  attack  on  that  of 
the  celebrated  Werner,  and  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  defence  of  the  rival  system  of  Haliy, 
They  were  translated  into  English  “  by 
a  member  of  the  Geological  Society 
and,  Mr.  Chenevix  having  himself  revised 
the  translation,  and  added  some  “  Re¬ 
marks  on  D’Aubisson’s  Reply  to  the 
Observations,”  were  republished  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  8  vo.,  1811.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Chenevix  published  “The  Mantuan 
Rivals,  a  Comedy;  and  Henry  the  7th, 
an  Historical  Tragedy.”  A  posthumous 
work,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  is  now  announced. 
It  is  entitled  “An  Essay  upon  National 
Character,  being  an  Inquiry  into  some 
of  the  principal  Causes  which  contribute 
to  form  or  modify  the  Characters  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  state  of  Civilization.” 

6.  At  Cheltenham,  lieut.-col.  James 
Smith,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Bombay  Establishment. 

— •  In  Brunswick-street,  Rlackfriars- 
road,  Mrs.  Burchett.  She  was  buried 
at  Caversham, near  Reading, on  the  21st, 
and  has  bequeathed  the  following  sums  to 
charity: — 3,000/.  to  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society  ;  2,000/.  to  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies;  500/.  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School, Borough-road ;  1,500/.  in 
trust  for  a  chapel,  at  Caversham,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  which  she  had  built  at  her  own 
expense  ;  500/.  to  the  alms-houses  of 
Wotton-under-Edge ;  100/.  to  the  poor 
of  Caversham ;  100/.  to  the  Blind-school, 
St.  George’s-fields  ;  and  100/.  to  the 
Bath  Infirmary  for  curing  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

8.  At  Prague,  count  Fras.  Sternberg, 
the  reviver  of  the  fine  arts  in  Bohemia, 
and  well  skilled  in  numismatics. 

9.  At  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Friedrik  Mun- 
ter,  bishop  of  Zealand,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  theologians  in  Denmark. 

— •  At  Hastings,  Hen.  Bonham,  esq. 
of  Rochetts,  Essex,  and  Portland-place, 
London,  late  M.  P.  for  Rye. 

—  In  Upper  Wimpole-street,  in  his 
80th  year,  gen.  sir  Hew  Whiteford  Dal- 
ryinple,  knt.  and  hart,  of  High  Mark, 
co.  Wigton,  colonel  of  the  57th  foot,  and 
governor  of  Blackness  Castle,  and  a 
member  of  the  consolidated  Board  of 
General  Officers. 

10.  At  Ceylon,  aged  38,  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Edward  Finch,  the  senior  colonial 
chaplain,  rector  of  Bedworth,  and  vicar 
of  Meriden,  Warwickshire.  He  was  born 
February  25,  1792,  and  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Heneage,  the  fourth  and  late  earl 


— April. 

of  Aylesford,  by  lady  Louisa  fThynne 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  mar¬ 
quis  of  Bath. 

15.  At  Perugia,  in  Italy,  aged  124, 
Hippolyto  Bendo.  He  married  a  second 
wife  when  101  years  old,  and  lost  the 
use  of  his  limbs  in  1822,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall.  Pope  Leo  the  12th  settled  a  pen¬ 
sion  upon  the  veteran  in  1825.  He  was 
abstemious  in  eating,  hut  drank  re¬ 
gularly  six  bottles  of  wine  per  day. 

—  At  Ranfurley  House,  co.  Down, 
in  his  80th  year,  the  right  hon.  and  very 
rev.  James  Plewitt,  second  viscount  Lif¬ 
ford  and  baron  Li  fiord,  of  Lifford,  co. 
Donegal,  dean  of  Armagh,  D.  C.  L. 

16.  At  Haarlem,  Catherina  Wilhel- 
mina  Bilderdijk,  wife  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  veteran  poet  of  Holland.  This  lady 
herself  possessed  considerable  literary 
talents,  and  published  several  poetical 
productions ;  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
duction  of  her  pen,  however,  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Southey’s  “Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Goths.” 

17.  At  Kensington,  aged  22,  Mark, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  hon.  George  Winn, 
M.  P.  of  Warley  Lodge,  Essex. 

18.  At  Dublin,  John  O’Neill,  esq.  of 
Benovven  Castle,  co.  Galway,  accoinpt- 
ant-general  of  the  Exchequer. 

19.  In  his  7^nd  year,  sir  Scrope  Ber¬ 
nard  Morland,  hart.  M.P.  for  St.  Mawes, 
D.  C.  L.  He  was  the  sixth  and  youngest 
son  of  sir  Francis  Bernard,  bart.  of  Nether 
Winchenden,  Bucks,  who  was,  in  the 
year  1757,  appointed  to  the  government 
of  New  Jersey,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  to  that  of  Massachusetts  Ba}7, 
where  lie  held  the  reins  of  government 
for  nine  years.  Sir  Scrope  was  sent  to 
England  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
family’s  friend,  Mr.  Scrope,  to  he  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harrow;  and  was  chosen  a  Ca¬ 
non’s  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  signalized  himself  by  gaining 
some  of  the  College  and  University  prizes, 
and  became  intimate  with  several  of  the 
literary  characters  of  that  College.  He 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  was 
advised  by  some  intimate  friends  there 
to  change  it  for  that  of  civil  law,  in  which 
he  took  a  regular  doctor’s  degree.  He 
accompanied  the  late  marquis  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  to  Ireland,  as  his  private  secre¬ 
tary,  in  the  years  1782  and  1787.  Jn 
1785,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Commission  of  in'quiry  into  Public  Offi¬ 
ces,  instituted  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  this 
year  he  married  Harriett,  only  child  of 
William  Morland,  esq*  of  Lee,  Kent. 
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In  1/89,  his  friend  lord  Grenville  ap¬ 
pointed  him  one  ofhis  under-secretaries 
in  the  Home  Department ;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  lie  was  elected  one  of  the 
members  for  Aylesbury.  He  continued 
to  represent  that  borough  in  parliament 
till  1802,  after  which  he,  almost  without 
any  interval,  sat  for  St.  Mawes.  In  1 793 
he  retired  from  his  situation  in  the 
Home  Department,  and  entered  as  an 
advocate  at  Doctors’  Commons,  in  which 
he  continued  until  3  803.  On  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Morland, 
and  lord  Kinnaird  from  Thos.  Hammers- 
ley,  he  was  taken  into  the  new  banking 
firm,  and  ever  since  followed  that  pro¬ 
fession.  In  1811,  by  king’s  license,  he 
added  the  name  of  Morland  to  his  own 
family  name;  and  in  1818  he  succeed¬ 
ed  his  brother,  sir  Thomas,  in  the  ba¬ 
ronetage.  In  every  undertaking  in  which 
he  was  engaged  lie  shewed  great  energy 
of  mind,  and  such  perseverance  as  to 
bear  down  every  obstacle  opposed  to 
him.  Sir  Scrope  left  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

20.  In  his  60th  year,  sir  William 
Parker,  seventh  baronet,  of  Melford-hall, 
in  Suffolk,  colonel  of  the  Western  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Suffolk  Militia,  and  a  de¬ 
puty-lieutenant  and  magistrate  for  the 
count}7. 

29.  In  Hertford-street,  May  Fair, 
aged  37,  having  given  birth  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter  on  the  26th,  Charlotte-Marianne- 
Harriett,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Mickle- 
thwait,  esq.,  ofTaverham,  Norfolk,  and 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Stradbroke. 

Lately.  At  Abbeville,  aged  32,  Peter 
Joseph  Bertin,  created  D.  C.  L.  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  June  26th,  1816,  formerly  superior 
of  the  College  of  Abbeville,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Amiens.  The 
Abbe  Bertin  for  many  years  resided  in 
Oxford,  where  he  taught  French  ;  and 
was  presented  to  his  degree  with 'the 
present  archbishop  of  Tours. 

MAY. 

1.  At  his  lordship’s,  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  aged  56,  Isabella,  marchioness 
of  Bath.  Her  ladyship  was  the  third 
daughter  of  George,  viscount  Torring- 
ton,and  was  married  to  the  present  mar¬ 
quis  in  April,  1794. 

—  Iti  Mile-End-road,  aged  86,  G. 
Vaughan,  esq.  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
considerable  mechanical  ingenuity.  He 
shot  himself  in  a  fit  of  irritation  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  failure  of  an  engine,  in 
the  construction  of  which  he  had  been 
for  some  years  engaged. 

2.  At  the  house  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
Ainslie,  in  Bover-strect,  aged  7L  Mon¬ 
tagu  Farrer  Ainslie,  esq.  F.S.A.  bencher 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  and  senior  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

—  In  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the 
right  hon.  Frances,  lady  Lavington. 

3.  Aged  93,  Isaac  Prescott,  esq. 
admiral  of  the  Red,  and  the  second  ad¬ 
miral  in  seniority  in  the  British  navy. 

—  In  Drury-lane,  John  Ripkey,  at 
the  age  of  108  years.  He  served  in 
America,  under  general  Wolfe,  in  1759, 
and  at  Bunker’s-hill,  in  the  13th  foot. 
He  quitted  the  army  in  1793,  and  was 
an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  hospital. 

—  At  his  seat,  Drayton-park,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  aged  80,  sir  Robert  Peel, 
bart.  He  was  born  at  Peel’s-cross,  near 
Lancaster,  April  25,  1750;  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  cotton  trade.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  embarked  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  William  Yates,  in 
an  extensive  factory  at  Bury,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  ;  and,  after  ten  years  of  silent 
industry,  and  uninterrupted  success, 
married  July  8,  1783,  Mr.  Yates’s 
daughter,  Ellen,  then  little  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  About  the 
same  period  sir  Robert  Peel  purchased 
a  considerable  estate  in  Lancashire ;  and 
this  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  extensive  acquisitions  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  and  Warwickshire.  In  1780 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
“  The  National  Debt  productive  of 
National  prosperity.’’  In  1790  he  was 
first  returned  to  parliament  as  member 
for  Tamworth  ;  for  which  borough  he 
was  re-elected  in  1796,  1802,  1806, 
1807,  1812,  and  1818;  and  resigned 
in  1820  in  favour  of  his  second  sou. 
The  borough  of  Tamworth,  which  had 
begun  to  decline,  soon  reared  up  its 
head  on  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture ;  and  Mr.  Peel,  who  had 
thus  furnished  employment  to  its  in¬ 
habitants,  acquired  an  influence  para¬ 
mount  to  that  of  the  family  of  Town- 
shend.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  created  a 
baronet  by  patent,  dated  Nov.  29,  1800. 
He  was  a  steady  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
administration ;  and  when  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  was  moved  against  that  statesman, 
May  7,  1802,  he  pronounced  an  able 
speech  in  his  defence.  “  I  believe,”  he 
said,  “  that  to  the  measures  of  the  late 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  owe  the 
liberty  of  delivering  my  sentiments  in 
this  House  ;  that  to  him  I  owe  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  wealth  and  rise  in  the 
world  which  my  industry  has  acquired. 
I  do  not  speak  solely  of  myself;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  individual 
whose  industry  has  succeeded  under  his 
protection.  He  has  been  the  benefactor 
of  his  country ;  he  has  neglected  no 
one’s  interest  but  his  own.’’  So  exten¬ 
sive  was  sir  Robert  Peel’s  business,  that, 
in  1803,  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  amounted  to  15,000  ;  and 
he  paid  upwards  of  40,000/.  annually  to 
the  Excise-office  on  printed  goods  alone. 
He  was  a  governor  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  a  vice-president  of  the  Literary 
Fund.  The  family  of  sir  Robert  Peel 
consisted  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  of  his  sons  is  the  right  hon. 
sir  Robert  Peel,  late  secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  This  vener¬ 
able  baronet,  oil  the  anniversary  of  his 
seventy-eighth  birthday,  in  1828,  pre¬ 
sented  a  silver  medal  to  each  of  his  lifty 
children  and  grand-children. 

7.  In  North  Audley-street,  aged  62, 
the  right  lion.  George  Fermor,  third  earl 
of  Pomfret. 

8.  At  Haughley,  in  his  70th  year, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pri tty.  Amongst  the  many 
instruments  and  engines  which  he  in¬ 
vented  was  a  perambulator,  which  the 
late  earl  Stanhope  pronounced  to  be  by 
far  the  most  correct  and  certain  one 
which  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

9.  At  Brussells,  aged  51,  the  right 
lion.  Alexander, eighth  lord  Elibank,  and 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia. 

10.  At  Quebec,  in  his  34th  year,  the 
hon.  Carleton  Thomas  Monckton,  24th 
foot,  only  surviving  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  viscount  Galway. 

11.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  77,  William 
Laurence  Brown,  D.D.  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
most  ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  that  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  Brown  was  for  some  years 
minister  of  the  English  Church  at 
Utrecht,  and  professor  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  law  of  nature,  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history,  in  the  University  of  that 
city.  There  are  in  print  his  “  O ratio 
habita  die  14  Feb.  1788,  quinn  ordina- 
rium  in  Academia  Trajectina  Historic 
Ecclesiastic*  et  Philosophise  Moralis 
Professionem  public©  suseiperet  ;”  and 


his  “  Oratio  habita  die  25  Mart.  1790, 
cum  Magistratu  se  Academico  abdica- 
ret.”  “  An  Essay  on  the  folly  of  Scep¬ 
ticism,  the  absurdity  of  dogmatising  oil 
religious  subjects,  and  the  proper  me¬ 
dium  to  be  observed  between  these  two 
extremes and  “  An  Essay  on  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  the  rights 
that  result  from  it,  and  the  duties  which 
it  imposes,”  were  honoured  with  a  medal 
by  the  Teylerian  society  at  Haarlem, 
and  originally  printed  in  its  memoirs. 
The  English  translations  were  published 
in  London  in  1788  and  1793.  Whilst  at 
Utrecht  he  also  published  “  The  Spirit 
of  the  times  considered,  in  a  fast  ser¬ 
mon  on  Matt.  xvi.  3,  1793,’’’  8vo. ;  and 
“  The  influence  of  divine  judgments  on 
tire  reformation  of  the  world,  a  sermon 
1794,”  8vo.  In  1 796  he  succeeded  Dr. 
George  Campbell,  as  principal  of  the 
Marischal  College  ;  he  also  became 
minister  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church  in 
Aberdeen.  He  published  in  that  year 
a  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  Campbell ;  and 
also  “  The  influence  of  Religion  on  na¬ 
tional  prosperity ;  a  fast  sermon,  from  Ps. 
xxxiii.  12  and  “  The  proper  method 
of  defending  religious  truth  in  times  of 
infidelity;  a  Synod  sermon.”  In  ISOODr. 
Brown  was  appointed  one  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 
His  subsequent  works  were,  “  The 
nature,  the  causes,  and  the  effects,  of 
indifference  with  regard  to  Religion  ;  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge.  Aberdeen,  1802.”  (i  Ser¬ 
mons,  1803.”  8vo.  “  Remarks  on  an 
examination  of  certain  passages  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart’s  Pamphlet  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  mathematical  professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  1806.”  — 
“  Philemon,  or  the  progress  of  Virtue  : 
a  poem.  Edinburgh  1810.”  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  ci  On  the  character  and  influence 
of  a  virtuous  king;  a  sermon  on  the 
Jubilee.  Aberdeen,  1810.”  8vo.  “  An 
attempt  towards  a  new  historical  and 
political  explanation  of  the  Revelations. 
1812.”  “  An  essay  on  the  existence  of 

a  Supreme  Being  possessed  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness ;  contain¬ 
ing  also  the  refutation  of  the  objections 
urged  against  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
1816.”  2  vols.  Bvo. — By  this  last  Dr. 

Brown  obtained  Burnet’s  first  prize, 
amounting  to  1250/.  The  competitors 
were  about  fifty  in  number ;  and  the 
second  prize,  amounting  to  400/.,  was 
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awarded  to  Dr.  Sumner,  the  present 
bishop  of  Chester. 

12.  At  Paris,  aged  67,  Mr.  Frederick 
Albert  Winsor,  the  founder  of  the  gas¬ 
light  and  coke  company  in  London,  and 
of  the  first  gas  company  established  at 
Paris.  It  was  in  1803  that  Mr.  Winsor 
frst  publicly  demonstrated,  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  in  the  Strand,  the  use  to  which  his 
discovery  of  gas-lighting  might  be  appli¬ 
ed.  He  afterwards,  on  the  king’s  birth¬ 
day,  in  1807,  lighted  with  gas  the  walls  of 
Carlton-house  gardens,  in  St.  James’s 
Park;  and,  during  1809' and  1810,  one 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  from  the  house  which 
he  then  occupied  in  that  street.  His 
memorial  to  the  king  for  a  charter,  and 
the  evidence  taken  before  parliament, 
and  before  the  privy  council,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  indefatigable  and  unremit¬ 
ting  zeal  with  which  he  persevered,  until 
lie  overcame  the  obstacles  which  pre¬ 
judice  had  raised  against  his  efforts.  In 
1812,  however,  a  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  for  a  gas-light  and  coke  company 
was  obtained,  and  success  crowned  his 
labours  ;  but  he  was  too  regardless  of 
his  own  pecuniary  interests,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  trusted  for  his  reward  to  the 
honour  of  the  parties  with  whom  he 
was  engaged.  In  1815  he  extended  to 
France  the  advantages  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  efforts  in  England.  There 
too  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  erect  gas-works:  but  rival 
interests  created  other  companies,  in 
defiance  of  patent  privileges,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  profits  which  ought 
to  have  been  his  reward. 

12.  At  Scawby,  aged  56,  sir  Henry 
Nelt.horpe,  bart. 

14.  At  Jedburgh  manse,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  the  rev.  Thomas 
Somerville,  D.D.  F.R.S-  Ed.,  one  of  his 
majesty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary  for 
Scotland,  and  minister  of  Jedburgh. 
The  titles  of  his  publications  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “History  of  political  transactions 
and  parties  from  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  2nd  to  the  death  of  king  William 
3rd.  London,  1792.”  4to.  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  constitution  and  present 
state  of  Great  Britain,  1793,”  anoctavo 
pamphlet;  “  The  history  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ; 
with  a  dissertation  concerning  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Protestant  succession  :  with 
an  Appendix.  London,  1798,”  4to. ; 
“  A  sermon,  1811  :  and  a  collection  of 
sermons,  1813,”  8vo. 

17.  At  Worthing,  aged  80,  the  hon. 


William  Henry  Irby,  uncle  to  lord  Bos¬ 
ton. 

22.  In  Dublin,  aged  60,  the  right 
lion.  John  Wolfe,  second  viscount  K i  1  - 
warden.  His  lordship,  who  was  born 
Nov.  11,  1769,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Arthur,  the,  first  viscount,  lord  chief 
justice  of  Ireland,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  Buxton,  esq.  of  Ardee,  who 
was  created  baroness  Kilwarden,  of  Kii- 
teel,  in  1795  (three  years  before  the 
judge  was  himself  raised  to  the  peerage). 
On  the  assassination  of  his  father  by  a 
body  of  insurgents  in  Dublin,  July  23, 
1803,  the  viscounty  and  barony  of  1798 
devolved  upon  him,  as  did  the  barony 
conferred  on  his  mother,  by  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  death,  July  30,  1804.  Besides 
the  valuable  office  of  registrar  of  deeds, 
lord  Kilwarden  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
800/.  per  annum,  granted  by  recom¬ 
mendation  of  parliament  on  the  untimely 
death  of  his  father,  viz.  1,200/.  per 
annum  to  the  widowed  viscountess  for 
her  life,  with  the  remainder  of  800/.  to 
her  only  son,  John,  viscount  Kilwarden, 
and  200/.  per  annum  each  to  her  daugh¬ 
ters  the  hon.  Marianne,  and  the  hon. 
Elizabeth  Wolfe,  with  benefit  of  survi¬ 
vorship.  The  daughters  are  both  de¬ 
ceased  ;  the  former,  who  married  Hard¬ 
wick  Shute,  M.D.  died  in  1814;  the 
latter  in  1806.  His  lordship  was  never 
married,  and  consequently  the  titles  are 
become  extinct.  This  is  the  thirty- 
seventh  peerage  of  Ireland  that  has 
failed  for  want  of  male  heirs  since  the 
Union  in  January,  1801. 

— >  In  Hill-street,  the  right  hon.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  lady  Amherst.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  general  the  hon.  George  Cary, 
by  Isabella,  daugbterof  Arthur  Ingram, 
esq. ;  and  became  the  second  wife  of 
Field  Marshal  Jeffrey,  first  lord  Amherst, 
in  March,  1767- 

24.  At  Roehampton,  aged  33,  the  lady 
Mary  Hill,  only  surviving  sister  of  the 
marquis  of  Downshire. 

—  In  Montagu-street,  Russell-square, 
aged  45,  George  Robert  Cross,  esq.  M.A. 
barrister-at-law,  and  counsel  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  in  Bath,  whence 
he  removed  to  Brazenoze  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  attained  the  degree,  of  M.A. 
in  1810.  Entering  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  lord  Tenterden ;  and, 
after  practising  some  time  as  a  special 
pleader,  went  the  Oxford  circuit.  He 
was  elected  counsel  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  obtained  some  other  ap 
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pointments  which  form  the  usual  steps 
to  promotion  ;  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  painful  malady,  which  gradually  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  public 
duties. 

27.  In  Upper  Ebury-street,  Chelsea, 
in  his  79th  year,  William  Grimaldi,  esq. 
formerly  of  Albemarle-street.  Mr.  Gri¬ 
maldi  early  shewed  great  inclination  for 
drawing,  and  studied  under  Worlidge, 
a  chief  artist  of  the  day.  From  1777 
to  1783,  he  resided  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  intimate,  through  his  friend 
Abbe  Ciovet,  the  king’s  almoner,  with 
the  highest  classes  of  society.  He  settled 
in  England  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
and  having  been  subsequently  intro¬ 
duced  to  king  George  the  3rd,  he  en¬ 
joyed  thenceforth  his  patronage,  and 
that  of  George  the  4th,  who,  without 
solicitation,  appointed  him  one  of  his 
painters  extraordinary.  The  cabinets 
of  both  their  majesties,  of  the  royal 
family,  and  of  a  very  great  proportion 
of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  are  en¬ 
riched  with  his  beautiful  enamel  and 
water-colour  portraits  in  miniature, 
some  few  of  which  have  been  engraved, 

29.  At  Ipswich,  in  his  82nd  year, 
Robert  Hamilton,  M.D.  The  doctor 
was  the  author  of  the  following  profes¬ 
sional  works,  viz.  “  Remarks  on  the 
means  of  obviating  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  other  rabid 
animals;  with  observations  on  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  when  hydrophobia  occurs, 
and  the  opinions  relative  to  the  worm¬ 
ing  of  dogs  refuted;  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples.”'  Ipswich,  1785,  8vo.  An 
enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  print¬ 
ed  in  London  in  1798,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  “  The  duties  of  a  regimental  sur¬ 
geon  considered ;  with  observations  on 
his  general  qualifications,  and  hints  re¬ 
lative  to  a  more  respectable  practice, 
and  better  regulations  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  ;  wherein  are  interspersed  many 
medical  anecdotes,  and  subjects  discuss¬ 
ed  equally  interesting  to  every  practi¬ 
tioner:”  London,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
cd  in  1794.  He  afterwards  published 
u  Thoughts  onestablishing  a  fund  for  sick 
soldiers  and  their  wives,”  8vo. :  “  Prac¬ 
tical  hints  on  opium,  considered  as  a 
poison.”  Ipswich,  179L  8vo. ;  “Rules 
for  recovering  persons  recently  drown¬ 
ed,”  London,  1795,  8vo.  In  1800  he 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  sub¬ 
scription,  u  A  history  of  health,  lon¬ 
gevity,  and  population,  with  the  dura¬ 


tion  and  value  of  life  in  the  county  ol 
Suffolk,  deduced  from  baptismal  and 
obituary  tables,  formed  from  parish  re¬ 
gisters  ;  or,  Medico- (Economical  re¬ 
searches,  comprehending  the  ages  of 
deceased  persons  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1800,  noting  the  mortality  of  children 
under  five  years,  with  some  inquiry  into 
the  causes ;  observations  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  soil  and  air  on  living  bodies : 
on  the  structure  of  cottages  and  build¬ 
ings  erected  for  the  poor ;  the  whole 
affording  an  interesting  delineation  ot 
the  state  of  society  in  this  rich,  fertile, 
and  agricultural  county.” 

Lately.  At  Coventry,  the  relict  of 
John  Hewitt,  esq.  youngest  and  last 
surviving  daughter  of  the  rev.  John 
Dyer,  A.M.  formerly  of  Aberglassney, 
author  of  the  “  Ruins  of  Rome,”  “  The 
Fleece,”  See. 

In  Portugal-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
aged  78,  Thomas  Milles,  esq.  D.C.L. 
senior  fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  king’s  counsel,  and  one  of  the 
benchers  of  thehon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

JUNE. 

1.  In  Great  Cumberland-street,  after 
a  few  hours’  illness,  in  his  65th  year, 
the  right  lion.  Richard  Cavendish,  baron 
Waterpark,  of  Waterpark,  county  of 
Cork  ;  abaronetof  England  ;  F.S.A.  His 
lordship  was  born  July  13th,  1765,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  right  lion,  sir  Henry 
Cavendish,  the  second  baronet  (of  Do- 
veridge  Hall,  in  Derbyshire),  deputy 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  by  Sarah,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  Richard  Bradshaw, 
esq.  which  lady  was  created  baroness 
Waterpark  in  1792.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy,  August  3rd, 
1804,  and  his  mother  in  the  peerage 
August  4th,  1807.  He  married,  August 
6th,  1789,  Juliana,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Thomas  Cooper,  esq.  of 
Cooper’s  Hill  and  Mullimast  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 

—  At  Weymouth,  aged  59,  the  rev. 
sir  Charles  Townsend  Waller,  third 
bart.,  of  Lisbrian,  in  the  county  of  Tip¬ 
perary,  and  of  Writhlington  House, 
near  Bath. 

2.  At  Guilsborough,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  in  the  house  of  his  brother,  the 
rev.  John  Bateman,  major-general  Rich¬ 
ard  Buckby,  of  Midhurst,  Sussex. 

3.  At  Walcot,  Salop,  in  her  72nd 
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year,  the  right  hon.  Henrietta  Antonia, 
countess  of  Powis. 

5.  At  the  house  of  his  son,  inBerkeley- 
square,  after  three  days’  illness  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  aged  66,  Thomas  Meyrick,  esq. 
general  in  the  army,  and  lieut.-col.  of 
the  21st  regiment  of  foot.  He  was  un¬ 
cle  to  Dr.  Meyrick,  of  Goodrich  Castle, 
Herefordshire,  author  of  the  “  History 
of  ancient  Armour.’’ 

7.  At  Fen-Stanton,  Hunts,  John 
Hammond,  esq.  M.A. 

8.  In  Cavendish-square,  aged  39, 
lieut.-col.  George  Marlay,  C.B.,  on  the 
half-pay  14th  foot. 

9.  In  York-street,  Portman-square, 
William  Raymond,  esq.  a  lieut.-gen.  in 
the  army. 

10.  At  Saling-hall,  near  Braintree, 
aged  58,  William  Hugh  Dobbie,  esq. 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  a  deputy 
lieutenant  and  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Essex. 

11.  At  Tabreez,  in  Persia,  sir  John 
Macdonald  Kinnier,  K.  L.S.  British 
envoy  at  the  Court  of  Teheraun.  As 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
Court  and  inhabitants  of  Tabreez  deter¬ 
mined  to  wear  mourning  three  months. 

—  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  29,  the 
hon.  and  rev.  Miles-John  Stapleton, 
M.A.  rector  of  Mereworth,  and  vicar  of 
Tudeley,  Kent ;  third,  but  elder  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  lord  le  Despcncer. 

17.  In  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
aged  88,  sir  Lucas  Pepys,  bart.  M.  D. 
physician-general  to  the  army,  the  se¬ 
nior  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
F.  R.S.and  S.  A.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  born 
May  26, 1742,  and  was  the  younger  son  of 
William  Pepys,  esq.  of  London,  banker, 
and  of  Ridgley  in  Cheshire,  by  Hannah, 
widow  of  Alexander  Weller,  esq.  and 
daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Russell.  The 
late  sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  bart., was 
sir  Lucas’s  elder  brother.  Both  brothers 
were  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  where  sir  Lucas  took 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  1767,  M.B.  1770, 
M.D.  1774.  On  settling  in  London,  he 
iixed  his  residence  in  St.  Anne-strect, 
Soho  ;  and  so  early  as  1769  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital;  in  1770,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1772, 
the  right  hon.  Jane-Elizabeth,  countess 
of  Rothes,  in  her  own  right  a  peeress  of 
Scotland,  bestowed  her  hand  on  Dr. 
Pepys.  tier  ladyship  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  married  to  George  Raymond 


Evelyn,  esq.  by  whom  she  was  mother 
to  George- William,  the  tenth  earl  of 
Rothes,  who  died  in  1817,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  was  also  countess  in  her 
own  right,  but  died  in  1819,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  elder  son,  the  pre¬ 
sent  earl.  Sir  Lucas  was  appointed 
physician  extraordinary  to  his  majesty 
in  1779;  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  Nov.  9th,  1780.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissi¬ 
oners  for  visiting  madhouses.  By  pa¬ 
tent,  dated  January  22nd, 1784,  in  which 
he  was  styled  of  Boxhill,  in  Surrey, 
he  vvas  created  a  baronet ;  with  re¬ 
mainder,  on  failure  of  his  own  issue  male, 
to  his  elder  brother,  William  Weller 
Pepys, esq.  master  in  Chancery,  who  was, 
however,  afterwards  raised  to  the  same 
dignity,  by  another  patent,  conferred  in 
1801.  Sir  Lucas  was  appointed  physic¬ 
ian-general  to  the  Forces  on  the  death 
of  sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  bart.  M.  D. 
and  F.R.S.  in  1794.  In  1799,  he  resigned 
the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  when  Richard  Budd,  M.  D. 
was  elected  his  successor.  The  countess 
of  Rothes  having  died  June  2nd, 1810,  sir 
Lucas  Pepys  married,  secondly,  June 
29th,  1813,  Deborah,  daughter  of  An¬ 
thony  Askew,  M.  D. 

17  At  Lyme  Regis,  aged  73,  lient.- 
general  John  Jenkinson. 

18.  At  his  seat,  Leonard’s  Hill,  near 
Windsor,  aged  87,  the  right  hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt,  third  earl  Harcourt, 
and  viscount  Harcourt  of  Nuneham 
Courtney,  co.  Oxford,  fourth  viscount 
Harcourt,  and  baron  Harcourt  of  Stan- 
ton-Harcourt  in  the  same  county, G.C.B. 
a  field  marshal,  colonel  of  the  16th  dra¬ 
goons,  governor  of  Plymouth,  a  member 
of  the  Consolidated  Board  of  General 
Officers,  a  commissioner  of  the  Royal 
Military  Colleges,  and  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  ;  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Windsor  Forest,  and  deputy-ranger  of 
Windsor  Great  Park.  The  earl’s  estates 
chiefly  devolve  on  his  cousin,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York. 

20.  At  Camberwell,  aged  70,  Samuel 
Favell,  esq.  for  many  years  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Common-council  of  the 
city  of  London. 

—  At  Horningsham,  Wiltshire,  of  a 
paralytic  seizure,  aged  64,  Thomas 
Everett,  esq. 

—  At  Charlton  King’s,  Cheltenham, 
aged  70,  general  George  Warde,  of 
Woodland  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

21.  At  Tiverton,  aged  65,  sir  John 
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Duntz,  bait,  receiver-general  for  De¬ 
vonshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
John  Duntz,  M.P.  for  Tiverton,  who 
was  created  a  baronetin  1774,  and  whom 
he  succeeded  in  that  title  February  5th, 
1795.  He  married,  in  June,  1804,  Do* 
rothea,  daughter  of  the  late  sir  Thomas 
Carew,  of  Tiverton  Castle,  sixth  hart, 
of  Haccomb,  and  had  issue,  a  son,  born 
in  1806,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  title. 

23.  At  Kempsey,  in  his  81st  year, 
lieut.-col.  Ludovick  Grant,  late  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  service. 

30.  AtMyddleton  House,  Enfield,  in 
his  67th  year,  H.  Carrington  Bowles, 
esq.  F.R.S. 

Lately.  At  Ramsgate,  sir  John  Cald¬ 
well,  fourth  baronet  of  Castle  Caldwell, 
co.  Fermanagh  ;  and  a  count  of  Milan, 
in  the  Holv  Roman  empire. 

The  Rev.  William  Phelan,  D.D.  rec¬ 
tor  of  Killyman,  co.  Tyrone,  and  of 
Artray,  co.  Derry.  Dr.  Phelan  was  a 
native  of  Clonmel,  and  received  so  much 
of  his  education  as  qualified  him  for  a 
Sizarship  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town. 
His  college  career  was  brilliant.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  honours  conferred  upon 
under-graduates,  at  the  quarterly  ex¬ 
aminations,  for  answering  in  science  and 
the  classics,  he  obtained  a  scholarship, 
the  gold  medal  upon  graduating,  and 
the  mathematical  premium.  He  also 
gained  some  prizes  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  essays  on  subjects  of  ge¬ 
neral  literature.  In  1813  he  sat  for  a 
fellowship ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
his  friends,  his  name  was  passed  over, 
and  three  other  gentlemen  were  elected. 
In  the  followingyear  hewas  again  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  these  repeated  disappoint¬ 
ments,  acting  on  a  constitution  naturally 
irritable,  and  now  shattered  by  intense 
application,  induced  him  to  give  over 
the  further  pursuits  of  college  honours, 
and  accept  the  situation  of  second  mas¬ 
ter  in  the  endowed  school  of  London¬ 
derry.  Upwards  of  two  years  had  pass¬ 
ed  in  this  new  occupation,  when  he  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  advice  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  try  his  chance 
once  more  ;  and  he  was  easily  success¬ 
ful.  From  this  period  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  divinity.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  “Donnellan  Lectures,” 
and  his  discourses  were  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  beauty  of  the  style  as 
much  as  for  the  strength  and  closeness 
of  the  argument.  But,  although  his 


sermons  were  masterpieces  of  composi¬ 
tion,  he  wanted  the  physical  requisites 
which  go  to  constitute  a  great  preacher. 
It  was  as  a  controversialist  that  he 
shone.  This,  Dr.  Doyle  found,  when,  in 

1824,  he  launched  out  his  fierce  tirades 
against  the  doctrines  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  Phelan  took  his 
weapons  from  a  storehouse  into  which  the 
doctor  little  dreamt  of  any  Protestant 
divine  intruding  ;  for,  being  well  versed 
in  the  Irish  language,  and  familiar  with 
its  written  character,  he  ransacked  the 
manuscript-room  of  the  college  library, 
and  speedily  convinced  the  world  that 
he  knew  more  about  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland,  and  even 
about  the  renowned  St.  Patrick,  than 
Dr.  Doyle  himself.  A  pamphlet  which 
he  published  under  the  signature  of 
“  Declan  ”  placed  its  author  at  the  head 
of  modern  controversialists,  and  J.  K.  L. 
attempted  to  answer  it  in  vain.  In 

1825,  Dr.  Phelan  withdrew  his  name 
from  the  college  books,  and  married, 
having  previously  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the 
king  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  fellow¬ 
ship.  He  met  with  a  munificent  patron, 
however,  in  the  Primate,  who  soon 
presented  him  to  a  good  living  (Kil¬ 
lyman);  and  the  college,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  fel¬ 
lowship,  agreed  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  first  benefice  at  their  disposal  (Ar¬ 
tray).  Thus,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  in  the  possession  of  two  valuable 
preferments. 

At  Merryman’s  Hill,  near  Worcester, 
William  Price,  esq.  M.R.S.L.  He  was 
a  native  of  that  city.  Having  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  oriental 
languages,  he  obtained  in  1811  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  assistant-secretary  and  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  English  embassy  in  Persia, 
under  sir  Gore  Ouseley  ;  and  lie  after¬ 
wards  published  a  journal  of  the  em¬ 
bassy.  In  1823,  Mr.  Price  published 
in  4to.  a  grammar  of  the  Hindostanee, 
Persian,  and  Arabic;  in  1828,  Elements 
of  the  Sanscrit  Language,  and  a  new 
grammar  of  the  Hindostanee  language, 
both  also  in  quarto.  He  had  a  private 
press  in  his  house  ;  and  had  been  re¬ 
cently  engaged  in  casting  type  for  a 
new  work  iti  oriental  literature. 

Charles  Kennedy,  esq.  F.R.S.L.  &c. 
surgeon,  formerly  of  Hull.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  an  ingenious  cupping  appar¬ 
atus,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent; 
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also  of  a  dissecting’  saw,  and  several 
other  improvements  in  surgical  instru¬ 
ments.  He  published  an  essay  on  cup¬ 
ping,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
other  minor  publications  on  medical 
subjects. 

Aged  57,  lieut-general  William  Guard, 
governor  of  Kinsale. 

JULY. 

4.  Aged  84,  in  Upper  George-street, 
Anne,  relict  of  John  Penn,  esq.  formerly 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Aged  67,  sir  Thomas  Legard,  bart. 
seventh  baronet  of  Ganton,  co.  York,  a 
commander  R.  N. 

6.  Near  Goshen-hill,  Union  District, 
South  Carolina,  at  the  great  age  of  101 
years,  three  months,  and  four  days,  Mr. 
Samuel  Selby. 

—  Aged  39,  Mr.  J.  Isaacs,  a  respect¬ 
able  vocalist  and  performer  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  71,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rymore,  formerly  a  very  useful  perform¬ 
er,  chiefly  in  tragedy,  at  the  theatres  of 
Drury-lane  and  Haymarket.  His  real 
name  was  Blewit ;  and  his  father  was  a 
hair-dresser  at  Taunton.  Young  Blewit 
was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Ladbroke,  in  London;  but  possessing  a 
convivial  turn,  he  fell  into  expensive  ha¬ 
bits, and  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical  pur¬ 
suits.  His  entree  on  the  stage  was  made  in 
the  west  of  England  ;  but  so  slight  were 
his  emoluments, thatthey  scarcely  afford¬ 
ed  him  the  means  of  subsistence.  At 
length  he  was  seen  atBrighton,  by  the  late 
George  Colman.  There,  contrasted  with 
his  brother  actors,  he  appeared  possess¬ 
ed  of  powers  that  might  be  useful  in 
London,  and  he  was  accordingly  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  Haymarket  theatre.  Mr. 
Colman,  however,  who  had  selected 
him  for  his  vocal  powers,  soon  repented 
of  his  bargain  ;  and  Barrymore  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  pecuniary  compensation. 
Fortunately  for  the  adventurer,  Mr.  Du 
Bellamy  about  that  time  retired  from 
the  London  stage  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
distress,  the  proprietor  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  engaged  Barrymore  as  his  sub¬ 
stitute,  until  a  performerof  higher  merit 
could  be  found.  He  made  his  debut  as 
Young  Meadows,  in  Love  in  a  Village  ; 
but  his  reception  was  not  of  the  most 
flattering  nature.  For  several  years  he 
remained  upon  an  insignificant  salary, 
appearing  occasionally  in  tragedy,  in 
comedy,  opera,  or  farce,  until  a  favour¬ 
able  opening  occurred  by  the  removal  of 


Mr.  Farren  to  Covent  Garden  theatre. 
Mr.  Barrymore  immediately  took  most 
of  his  parts.  By  his  spirited  perform¬ 
ance  of  Carlos,  in  Isabella,  he  first  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  public. 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bannister,  jun. 
happening  to  be  indisposed  at  a  time 
when  he  should  have  personated  Charles 
Oakley,  in  the  Jealous  Wife,  Barrymore 
offered  to  read  that  part,  at  a  very  short 
notice.  He  accordingly  commenced, 
with  the  book  in  his  hand  ;  but,  putting 
it  into  his  pocket  in  the  second  act,  and 
proceeding  with  great  spirit,  he  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  most  flattering  applause, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  obtained  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  salary.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Brereton,  and  the  desertion  of 
old  John  Palmer,  concurred  still  further 
to  his  advancement ;  and,  at  length,  he 
succeeded  inestablisbing  himself  in  pub¬ 
lic  favour.  For  many  seasons  he  was 
a  leading  actor  at  the  Haymarket.  One 
of  his  most  effective  parts  was  that  of 
Osmond,  in  Monk  Lewis’s melo-dramatic 
play  of  the  Castle  Spectre. 

7.  Harriett,  wife  of  sir  Gray  Skipvvith, 
bart.  of  Alveston,  Warwick.  She  was  the 
third  daughter  of  Gore  Townsende,  esq. 
of  Honington,  Essex ;  was  married 
April  22nd,  1801,  and  has  left  the  nu¬ 
merous  family  of  ten  sons  and  eight 
daughters. 

9.  At  the  house  of  his  son,  the  rev. 
Stuart  Majendie,  at  Longdon  near  Lich¬ 
field,  aged  75,  the  right  rev.  Henry- 
William  Majendie,  lord  bishop  of  Ban¬ 
gor.  Bishop  Majendie  was  the  son  of 
the  rev.  John  James  Majendie,  D.  D. 
canon  of  Windsor,  the  instructor  of 
queen  Charlotte  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  a  member  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge ;  took  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  1776  ;  and  soon  after,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  follow  his  father’s  steps  as  a 
royal  tutor.  The  object  of  his  care  was 
prince  William  Henry,  our  present  so¬ 
vereign.  Mr.  Majendie  accompanied  his 
royal  highness  to  sea,  and  visited  with 
him  many  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
178.3  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains  in  ordinary.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1785,  he  married  Miss  Routledge: 
and  at  the  same  time  was  made  a  canon 
of  Windsor.  With  that  dignity  he  held 
the  vicarage  of  Hungerford,  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  where,  for  five  years,  he  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with 
great  fidelity  and  success.  He  proceed¬ 
ed  M.  A.  1785,  D.D.  1791.  In  1798,  he 
resigned  his  Windsor  canonry  for  a  re- 
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sidentiary  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and 
Hungerford  vicarage  for  that  of  new 
Windsor.  In  1800,  on  the  death  of 
bishop  Warren,  and  consequent  trans¬ 
lation  of  bishop  Cleaver  to  Bangor, 
Dr.  Majendie  was  preferred  to  the  see 
of  Chester,  with  which  he  retained  both 
his  canonry  and  living;  he  resigned 
both  in  1806,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  he 
again  followed  bishop  Cleaver  at  Ban¬ 
gor.  Dr.  Majendie  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  professional  tracts  :  a  Sermon  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  in 
St.  Paul’s,  1800  : — A  Sermon  before  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  on  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  peace,  1801  A  Charge  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  1804. 

13.  At  Dent-de-Lion,  near  Margate, 
aged  56,  sir  Thomas  Staines,  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  knight  commander  of 
the  Bath,  and  of  the  Sicilian  Order  of 
St.  Ferdinand  and  Merit,  and  knight  of 
the  Ottoman  Order  of  the  Crescent. 

—  Aged  67,  John  Walker,  esq.  late  of 
Argyll-street,  and  of  Stydd-hall,  Derby¬ 
shire,  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

14.  At  Bath,  John  Taylor,  esq.,  M.D. 
for  many  years  an  eminent  physician  in 
Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire. 

—  At  the  house  of  his  son,  near 
Evreux,  of  apoplexy,  aged  64,  Pinkstan 
James,  M.D.  of  George»street,  Ban- 
over-square. 

16.  At  Alexandria,  the  daughter  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  wife  of  Moha- 
rem  Bey,  governor  of  Alexandria. 

17*  At  Bloxworth  House,  aged  75, 
Thomas  Pickard,  esq.  for  many  years 
recorder  of  Blandford,  and  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
county  of  Dorset. 

—  Aged  68,  the  rev.  William  Filmer, 
rector  of  Heyford  Purcell,  Oxford,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  rev.  sir  John  Filmer,  hart. 

—  Aged  73,  the  dowagerlady  Dering, 
grandmother  to  sir  Edward  Dering,  of 
Surrenden  Dering,  Kent,  bart.  Her 
ladyship  was  taken  ill  at  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Cussan’s,  in  Hill-street,  and  before  she 
could  reach  her  own  residence, expired  in 
the  carriage. 

• —  At  Bath,  lady  Catherine,  relict  of 
sir  Neil  O’Donel,  bart.,  and  sister  to  the 
earl  of  Annesley. 

18.  In  Upper  Bedford-place,  aged  88, 
Jane,  widow  of  James  Scarlett,  esq.  late 
of  Halstead,  Essex,  and  formerly  of 
Jamaica. 

19.  At  Greenford,  Middlesex,  aged 


— July. 

54,  the  rev-  Edward  Polehampton,  rector 
of  that  parish.  He  was  formerly  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
proceeded  B.  A.  1801,  M.  A.  1805,  and 
was  presented  to  his  living  by  that  so¬ 
ciety  in  1822.  His  name  was  affixed  to 
a  collection  of  extracts  entitled,  u  I  be 
Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art,”  published 
in  six.  volumes  8vo.  1814. 

20.  At  her  brother’s,  in  Salisbury- 
street,  Miss  Maria  Cubitt,  the  well- 
known  vocalist,  late  of  Drury-lane  the¬ 
atre. 

21.  At  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  general 
Boigne.  During  his  life,  he  made  the 
following  donations  at  Chambery  : — For 
the  construction  of  a  theatre,  400,000 
francs;  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  500,000; 
mendicity  depot,  303,000;  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  aged  persons,  1,200,000  ;  to  the 
college,  300,000 ;  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  public  library,  50,000  ;  for  the 
facade  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  60,000 ; 
for  the  construction  of  a  street, 500,000  ; 
for  founding  thirty  beds  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  200,000  ;  for  the  purchase  of 
linen,  &c.  for  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol, 
24,000  ;  to  the  Chevaliers  Tireurs, 
20,000;  to  an  establishment  for  teach¬ 
ing  trades  to  young  girls,  100,000 ; 
— total,  3,678,000  francs.  To  his  ser¬ 
vants  he  left  from  1,500  to  10,000 
francs  each  ;  to  his  brother  and  nephew, 
30,000  francs ;  to  each  grand-child 
200,000  francs ;  to  physicians,  and  others 
of  his  acquaintance,  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  francs;  to  his  widow, 
60,000  francs  per  annum;  to  his  son, 
estates,  &c.  valued  from  fifteen  to  eight¬ 
een  millions  of  francs;  to  the  town  of 
Chambery,  for  public  improvements, 
an  estate  which  is  expected  to  fetch 
from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand 
francs ;  to  every  poor  person  in  the  hos-- 
spitals,  asylums,  poor-houses,  &c.  five 
francs  per  annum. 

24.  In  the  Royal  Arsenal,  at  Woolwich,,, 
in  her  46th  year,  Eularia,  lady  Dickson, ,, 
wife  of  colonel  sir  Alexander  Dickson,, ; 
K.  C.  B.  Royal  Artillery. 

28.  At  Minterne  House,  Eleanor,, j 
relict  of  right  hon.  Robert  Digby,  admi-" 
ral  of  the  fleet,  who  died  February  25th: 
1814. 

—  Near  Putney,  colonel  Ogle,  by, 
throwing  himself  from  the  back  seat  of 
bis  open  chaise.  The  breaking  of  the: 
fore  axletree  had  thrown  the  fore-wheel! 
on  the  horse,  so  as  to  make  him  res¬ 
tive. 

Lately,  At  Tavistock,  Devon,  the 
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place  of  his  nativity,  major  James  S. 
Smith,  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery, 
and  brother  to  the  rev.  N.  S.  Smith, 
translator  of  Tacitus  and  Xenophon,  of 
Bagatelle  House,  near  Bath. 

AUGUST. 

I .  At  Pyleworth-house,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  Mrs.  Weld,  relict  of  Thomas  Weld, 
esq.  of  Lulvvorth-castle. 

3.  At  Charlton  King’s,  lieut.-colone 
Martin  Leggatt,  late  of  the  36th  regt. 

8.  At  Grazeley-lodge,  Reading,  aged 
45,  the  hon.  Georgiana  Maria,  lady  of 
lieut. -colonel  John  Horace  Thomas 
Stapleton,  sister  to  the  present  lord 
Southampton. 

10.  At  the  Glebe-house,  Wrabness, 
Essex,  in  his  52nd  year,  the  rev.  Revett 
Sheppard,  a  most  intelligent  and  scien¬ 
tific  naturalist.  He  received  his  aca¬ 
demical  education  at  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.B.  in  1801,  and  to  that  of 
A.M.  in  1804.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  an 
acute  and  accurate  observer  of  nature  ; 
well  versed  in  various  branches  of  its 
history,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  to  whose  “  Transactions”  he 
contributed  the  following  interesting 
communications,  viz.  <c  A  description 
of  the  British  Lizards,  and  of  a  new 
British  species  of  Viper,”  vol.  7,  p.  40  ; 
in  conjunction  with  the  rev.  W.  Whitear, 
a  table  of  the  “  Times  of  migration  of 
summer  birds  of  passage,  at  Harleston. 
Norfolk,  Offton,  in  Suffolk,  and  Wrab¬ 
ness,  in  Essex,”  vol.  15;  and  a  “  De¬ 
scription  of  seven  new  British  land  and 
fresh-water  shells,  with  observations 
upon  many  other  species,  including  a 
list  of  such  as  have  been  found  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,”  vol.  14,  p.  148. 

—  At  the  Coburg  Hotel,  of  apoplexy, 
lady  Grey  Egerton,  widow  of  the  late 
rev.  sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  bart. 

II.  At  his  seat  Baddesley  Clinton, 
county  of  Warwick,  Edward  Ferrers, 
esq.  brother-in-law  to  the  marquis 
Townshend. 

12.  At  Longport,  near  Burslem,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  aged  105,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Tharma. 

15.  Drowned  while  shooting  wild 
ducks  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  St. 
Charles,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  captain 
J.  C.  Dewar,  commander  of  his  majesty’s 
sloop  Rose. 

17.  At  Wootton-under-Edge,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  in  her  84th  year,  Mary, 


wife  of  the  rev.  Rowland  Hill,  M.A.  of 
Surrey"  Chapel,  London. 

17.  At  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  in  his 
72nd  year,  sir  Henry  Nicholls,  admiral 
of  the  White. 

18.  Aged  26,  Arthur  Richard  Welles¬ 
ley,  esq,  captain  in  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dr. 
Wellesley. 

—  InCharles-street,Berkeley-square, 
in  her  70th  year,  the  countess  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  widow  of  the  late,  and  mother  of 
the  present  earl. 

19.  At  Harrogate,  in  his  81st  year, 
W.  Smithson,  esq.  late  of  Lleath,  near 
Wakefield,  lieut.-colonel  commandant 
of  the  two  regiments  of  the  Leeds  local 
militia. 

20.  Captain  Mitchell,  R.N.  only  son 
of  the  late  admiral  Mitchell,  and  brother- 
in-law  to  W.  R.  Clanny,  M.D.  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth. 

23.  At  Overston-hall,  near  North¬ 
ampton,  aged  30,  John  Kipling,  esq. 
one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery,  and 
for  many  years  keeper  of  the  records  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  and  F.S.A. 

—  At  Hazelbeech-hall,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  of  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
W.  Edwyn  Burnaby,  esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  and  one  of 
the  four  common  pleaders  of  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  second  son  of  the  late 
E.  A.  Burnaby,  esq.  of  Baggrave-hall,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  was  born  in  Dec. 

1 799,  was  educated  under  private  tutors, 
and  entered  at  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge, 
1817.  He  was  first  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  the  special  pleader,  and  then  of 
Mr.  Tindal  (now  lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas)  from  1820  to  1822  : 
took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1823,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  Michaelmas  Term  of 
that  year;  attended  the  Midland  circuit, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  common 
pleaders  of  the  city  of  London  in  1827, 
and  counsel  to  the  Bank  in  1829. 

26.  At  Camberwell,  aged  87,  Lewis 
Pingo,  esq.  formerly  chief  engraver  of 
the  Royal  Mint. 

—  Aged  61,  his  serene  highness  Fer¬ 
dinand,  reigning  duke  of  Anhalt  Coe- 
then.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  prince 
Frederick  Erdmann,  of  Anhalt  Pless,  in 
High  Silesia,  and  succeeded  to  Coe- 
then  in  1818  on  the  death  of  Louis,  last 
duke  of  the  principal  branch.  He  was 
twice  married;  but  left  no  children, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  next  brother 
Henry. 
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26.  Thomas  Lett,  esq.  one  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  for  Surrey. 

27.  At  Bognor,lieut.~colonel  Tyndale, 
late  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Life  Guards, 
and  of  North  Cerney,  Gloucestershire. 

—  At  his  chateau  of  St.  Leu,  in  his 
75th  year,  Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  prince  de 
Conde.  This  unfortunate  prince  ter¬ 
minated  his  existence  by  hanging  him¬ 
self.  He  is  supposed  to  have  committed 
the  fatal  act  while  labouring  under  de¬ 
rangement,  produced  by  the  excitement 
which  the  late  revolution  occasioned,  of 
which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have 
disapproved.  He  had  promised  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Paris,  to  take  the  oath,  on  the 
morning  when  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
chamber.  On  the  previous  night,  he 
desired  his  valet  not  to  enter  his  apart¬ 
ment  so  early  as  usual ;  the  man  obeyed 
his  master’s  order,  but  when  two  or 
three  hours  had  elapsed  after  his  usual 
time,  and  he  had  knocked  repeatedly 
without  obtaining  an  answer,  he  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  burst 
through  the  panne.ls  of  the  door,  and 
found  the  prince  suspended  by  his  own 
neckerchief,  from  the  iron  central  fas¬ 
tening  of  the  window ;  he  had  used  a 
stool  to  stand  upon,  and  then  kicked  it 
down.  He  was  in  his  ordinary  clothes, 
and  the  body  was  quite  cold.  Thus  has 
perished  the  last  member  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  house  of  Conde.  He  was  bom  A  pril 
13,  1756,  and  married,  April  24,  T/ 70, 
the  princess  Maria  Theresa-  d’Orleans, 
who  died  in  Jan.  1822.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  due  d’Enghien,  and  only 
son  of  Louis  Joseph,  prince  of  Conde. 
On  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1818,  he 
should  in  due  course  have  assumed  the 
title,  which,  however,  he  declined,  from 
a  feeling  of  modesty,  as  not  being 
worthy  to  succeed  a  prince  of  such  high 
personal  character  as  his  noble  father. 
In  1776  a  duel  took  place  between  Charles 
10th,  when  count  D’Artois,  and  the  duke 
de  Bourbon.  The  count  having  a  lady 
with  him  was  followed  by  the  duchess 
de  Bourbon.  She  seized  his  mask  by 
the  beard,  and  the  strings  snapped  ;  the 
count  seized  the  duchess’s  mask,  and 
broke  it.  The  duke  de  Bourbon,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  sex  of  the  duchess 
should  have  preserved  her  from  rude  re¬ 
taliation,  sent  the  count  d ’Artois  a  mes¬ 
sage.  The  duel  took  place  at  the  Bois- 
de-Boulogne,  near  the  Port- de-Princes. 
They  fought  with  swords;  and  the  count 
d Artois  having  made  a  lunge,  in  which 


his  sword  seemed  to  pass  under  the  arm 
of  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  the  Chevalier 
de  Crussol,  who  was  one  of  the  seconds, 
believed  the  duke  to  be  wounded  ;  and, 
on  the  seconds  interfering,  the  parties 
were  reconciled.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  first  civil  disturbances  in  Paris, 
the  duke  quitted  France,  in  July,  1789, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the  prince 
de  Conde,  and  retired  to  Brussels.  A 
great  number  of  gentlemen  assembled 
around  them,  all  ready  to  fight  in-the 
cause  of  royalty.  In  1792  the  prince 
de  Conde  opened  the  campaign,  with 
his  brave  and  loyal  army,  against  the 
republican  forces;  and  in  1793  he  was 
joined  by  his  son,  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 
and  his  grandson,  the  duke  d’Enghien, 
in  the  Black  Forest ;  where  three  gener¬ 
ations  were  seen  combatting  together. 
The  poet  Delille  thus  notices  this  sin¬ 
gular  fact : 

“  Conde,  Bourbon,  Enghien,  se  font  d'antres 
Rocrois, 

Et,  prodigues  d’un  sang  che.ri  de  la  victoire, 
Trois  generations  vont  ensemble  a  la  gloire.” 

The  most  remarkable  affairs,  in  the 
campaign  of  1792  and  1793,  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  were  the  battles  of 
Jockrim,  Pfortz,  Barbelroth,  Berstheim, 
Weissemburg,  and  Haguenau.  The 
duke  de  Bourbon  commanded  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  his  father’s  army,  with  distin¬ 
guished  honour,  from  1792  to  1796  ;  but 
Austria  having  made  peace  with  France, 
the  troops  of  the  prince  de  Conde  pass¬ 
ed  in  1797  into  the  service  of  Russia. 
After  the  campaign  of  1800,  the  duke 
de  Bourbon  accompanied  his  father  to 
England,  and  was  resident  at  Wanstead- 
house,  in  Essex,  at  the  time  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  son  in  1804.  In  a  letter  from 
Wanstead-house,  dated  Feb.  3,  1805, 
addressed  to  M.  Saint-Jacques,  private 
secretary  to  the  duke  d’Enghien,  he 
feelingly  adverts  to  this  atrocious  affair, 
which  appears  to  have  blighted  all  his 
happiness.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family  in  1814,  the  duke  returned 
to  France,  where  his  life  was  passed  in 
comparative  retirement  until  his  death. 
The  obsequies  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon 
took  place  on  Sunday,  September  6  ;  the 
religious  ceremonies  were  performed  at 
St.  Leu.  Their  royal  highnesses  the 
dukes  d’Orleans  and  de  Nemours,  prince 
de  Joinville,  and  duke  d’Aumaie,  a 
number  of  peers,  deputies,  general 
officers,  and  persons  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  prince,  assisted.  The  pro¬ 
cession  set  out  from  St.  Leu  for  St. 
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Denis.  They  were  received  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Denis, 
accompanied  by  the  municipal  body. 
The  procession  having  marched  to  the 
church,  the  coffin  was  deposited  in  one 
of  the  vaults,  near  the  remains  of  the 
father  of  the  deceased.  The  duke  has 
left  a  will,  entirely  written  with  his  own 
hand,  dated  30th  August,  1829,  by 
which  his  whole  fortune  passes  to  Henri 
Eugene  Philippe  d’Orleans,  due  d’Au- 
male,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  French, 
and  Dame  Sophia  Dawes,  baroness  of 
Feucheres,  an  Englishwoman  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  who  slept  in  the  same 
house  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  has 
bequeathed,  1st,  to  the  baroness  of  Feu¬ 
cheres,  two  millions  of  money  ;  .2nd, 
the  chateau  and  park  of  St.  Leu  ;  3rd, 
the  chateau  and  estate  of  Boissy  and  all 
their  dependencies  ;  4th,  the  forest  of 
Montmorency  and  all  the  dependencies; 
5th,  the  chateau  and  estate  of  Morfon- 
taine  and  all  its  dependencies  ;  6th,  the 
pavilion  occupied  by  her  and  her  ser¬ 
vants  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  as  well  as 
its  dependencies;  and  7th,  the  furniture 
contained  in  this  pavilion, and  the  horses 
and  carriages  appertaining  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  lady,  all  free  from 
charge  and  expenses  chargeable  on  be¬ 
queathed  property.  These  various  le¬ 
gacies  to  madame  Feucheres  are  valued 
at  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  francs. 
The  residue  of  his  property,  except 
some  private  legacies,  he  has  left  to  the 
duke  d* Au male,  third  son  of  Philip,  king 
of  the  French. 

27.  In  Winchester-place,  Southwark, 
aged  50,  John  Rawlinson  Harris,  esq. 
the  recently  elected  member  for  South¬ 
wark,  after  a  short  illness,  terminating 
in  typhus  fever,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  fatigue  and  anxiety 
attendant  on  the  election. 

—  At  her  house,  Wimpole-street,  in 
her  54th  year,  the  lady  of  the  right 
hon.  sir  Christopher  Robinson,  D.C.L. 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty. 

31.  At  his  seat,  Aldenham-abbey, 
Hertfordshire,  aged  73,  sir  Charles 
Morice  Pole,  bart.  G.C.B.  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  master  of  the  robes  to  his 
majesty,  and  F.R.S- 

Lately .  Sir  John  Hay,  of  Smithfield, 
and  Haystown,  county  Peebles,  bart. ; 
brother-in-law  to  lord  Forbes,  and  to 
the  late  sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo, 
bart.  author  of  the  u  Life  of  Beattie.  ’ 

Aged  58,  Henry  Eyre,  esq.  D.C.  L. 
of  Botley,  Hants,  son-in-law  of  lord 


Hereford,  and  of  the  late  rev.  Dr.  T ripp, 
of  Spofforth,  county  of  York,  and  great 
nephew  of  the  last  lord  Eyre,  of  Eyre- 
court,  county  Galway. 

At  Gilston-park,  Herts,  Julia,  the 
eldest,  and  on  the  following  day,  Cather¬ 
ine,  second  daughter  of  R.  Plumer 
Ward,  esq. 

Aged  37,  general  Antonio  Jose  de 
Sucre,  who  was  assassinated  on  his  way 
to  Pasto,  in  New  Granada,  by  order  of 
general  Obando.  General  Sucre  was 
born  at  Cumana,  in  Venezuela,  in  1793, 
and  was  educated  at  Caraccas.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1811,  and  from 
1814  to  1817  he  served  in  the  staff.  He 
commanded  the  patriot  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Pinchicba,  on  the  24th  of  May, 

1822,  by  which  the  independence  of 
Colombia  was  finally  secured.  In  June 

1823,  he  was  elected  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  patriot  forces  in  Peru,  on 
the  approach  of  a  powerful  Spanish 
army,  and  soon  after  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  command.  On  the  9th  of 
December,  1824,  he  gained  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho,  which  secured  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Peru.  He  afterwards  libe¬ 
rated  the  province  of  Bolivia,  became 
supreme  chief,  and  was  finally  appointed 
by  the  congress  of  that  republic,  presi¬ 
dent  for  life.  He  was  first  president 
of  the  late  constituent  congress  of  Bo¬ 
gota,  and  was  delegated  by  that  body 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  propose 
friendly  terms  with  Venezuela.  When 
this  mission  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  the  congress  had  closed  its  labours, 
he  was  proceeding  to  the  Southern  de¬ 
partments,  to  appease  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  under  general  Flores,  when 
he  met  an  untimely  fate.  Sucre  is  the 
fourth  general,  besides  many  inferior 
field  officers,  who  have  been  assassin¬ 
ated  within  the  past  year  by  the  soi- 
disant  liberals.  The  others  were,  gene¬ 
ral  of  division  Mires,  at  San  Borron; 
general  of  brigade  Pasdel  Castillo,  near 
Guayaquil ;  and  general  Lucas  Carbasal, 
on  the  plains  of  Casanare. 

In  College-street,  Bristol,  aged  53, 
Philip  James  Hughes,  esq.  major,  royal 
artillery. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  At  Brighton,  lieut. -colonel  John 
Haverfield,  of  Kew,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Surrey,  late 
lieut. -colonel  of  the  army,  and  assistant 
quarter-master  general  to  the  forces. 
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1.  Major  Mallory,  of  South  Moulton- 
street.  He  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor. 

—  At  Cottingham,  in  his  70th  year, 
P.  W.  Watson,  esq.  F.L.S.  a  scientific 
botanist,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Botanic-garden  in  Hull. 

2.  At  Wisbaden,  aged  50,  the  hon. 
Augusta  Mary  de  Gray,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  lord  Walsingham. 

3.  At  his  seat,  the  White-house,  in 
Easton,  Suffolk,  in  his  77th  year,  the 
right  hon.  William  Henry  Nassau,  fifth 
earl  of  Rochford,  viscount  Tonbridge, 
and  baron  of  Enfield,  county  Middlesex. 

— •  At  Sacombe-park,  Herts,  the  right 
hon.  Henrietta  Dorothea  Maria,  dowager 
countess  of  Athlone,  and  wife  of  William 
Gambier,  esq.  of  that  place.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  John  William  Hope,  of 
Amsterdam  and  Cavendish-square;  was 
married  to  Renaud  Diederick  Jacob  de 
Reede,  eighth  and  late  earl  of  Athlone, 
March  19, 1818  ;  was  lef*  his  widow  Oct. 
31,  1823,  with  a  daughter  and  two  sons, 
and  was  married  to  her  second  husband 
(a  cousin  of  lord  Gambier),  May  3, 
1825. 

6.  In  Park-place,  Regent's-park,  Miss 
Ibbetson,  sister  of  sir  Charles  Ibbetson, 
hart. 

—  In  Park-crescent,  Portland-place, 
the  right  hon.  Rachel  Ives,  lady  Boston. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  lady  Isabella  Mar¬ 
garet  Douglas,  sister  to  the  late,  and 
aunt  to  the  present,  earl  of  Selkirk. 

7.  At  his  residence,  Brunswick- place, 
Regent’s-park,  James  Wilson,  esq.  of 
Sneaton-castle,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Cane 
Grove,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  West  Indies,  lieu t. -colonel,  and 
member  of  the  council  in  that  island. 

9.  In  the  Liverpool  workhouse,  where 
she  had  lived  only  four  years,  Ellen 
Swarsbrick,  aged  102 ;  she  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  respectable  shipbuilder  named 
Wakefield. 

11.  At  Acton -park,  Denbighshire, 
Harriet,  wife  of  sir  Foster  Cunliffe, 
hart. 

—  Aged  42,  lieut. -colonel  Henry 
Stables,  late  of  the  grenadier  guards. 

14.  In  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Watson, 

M.D. 

15.  In  her  75th  year,  Susan,  widow  of 
George  Hubbard,  esq.  of  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds,  and  only  sister  to  Dr.  Tomline, 
late  bishop  of  Winchester. 

16.  At  his  residence,  the  Palazzo  del 
Re  di  Prussia,  in  Rome,  the  rev.  Robert 


Finch,  A.M.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 

F.S.A. 

17-  In  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  col. 
Bligh,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
confined  for  debt,  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  at  his  apartment  in  the  State-house. 

18.  In  Frith-street,  Soho,  Mr.  William 
Hazlitt,  a  well  known  critical  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer.  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  a 
native  of  Shropshire.  His  father  was 
an  Unitarian  minister,  who  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
who,  after  residing  for  some  time  in  the 
above-named  county,  at  another  period 
of  his  life  held  some  situation  in  Glasgow. 
He.  afterwards  went  over  to  America, 
where  he  continued  during  nine  years. 
He  died  only  a  few  years  since,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Mr.  William  Hazlitt  was 
educated  at  the  Unitarian  College  at 
Hackney.  He  began  life  as  an  artist. 
In  a  memoir  of  him  (written  by  a  very 
partial  friend,  if  not  by  himself,)  which 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Chronicle  for 
August  26,  1826,  it  is  stated,  that  “  he 
executed  some  copies  from  Titian,  which 
are  looked  upon,  by  pretty  good  judges, 
as  among  the  best  that  have  ever  been 
done  after  that  master — whom  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  difficult  to  copy  as  to  rival.’' 
But  though  no  one  else  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  he  made  in  painting, 
he  himself  was.  He  did  not  see  why 
he  should  be  inferior  to  any  man;  and 
when  he  found  that  he  was  so,  he  threw 
up  his  pencil  in  disgust.  He  then  came 
to  London,  and  was  engaged  as  parlia¬ 
mentary  reporter  for  some  of  the  daily 
papers,  particularly,  about  1809  and 
1810,  for  the  Morning  Chronicle.  From 
this  laborious  but  useful  drudgery,  lie 
was  promoted  to  purveyor  of  theatrical 
critiques,  and  other  occasional  para¬ 
graphs."  Mr.  Hazlitt's  first  acknow¬ 
ledged  literary  production  was  “  An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action."  In  1808  he  published,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  “  The  Eloquence  of 
the  British  Senate  ;  being  a  selection  of 
the  best  speeches  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  parliamentary  speakers,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
1st  to  the  present  time.  With  notes4 
biographical,  critical,  and  explanatory." 
In  1810,  “  A  new  and  improved  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  for  the  use  of  schools  ; 
in  which  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Horne 
Tooke,  and  other  modern  writers  on  the 
formation  of  language,  are  for  the  first 
time  incorporated."  To  which  was 
added,  “  A  new  Guide  to  the  English 
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Tongue,  by  Edward  Baldwyn,”  printed 
together  in  12mo.  Mr.  Baldwyn  pub¬ 
lished  a  smaller  abridgment  of  Mr.  Haz- 
litt’s  book,  in  1812,  18mo.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  he  next 
wrote  a  series  of  Weekly  Essays  in  the 
Examiner,  afterwards  published  in  1817, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Round  Table  ; 
a  collection  of  Essays  on  Literature, 
Men,  and  Manners,”  two  vols.  8vo.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  an  octavo 
volume,  “  Characters  of  Shakspeare’s 
Plays  and  in  1818,  “  A  View  of  the 
English  Stage  ;  containing  a  series  of 
Dramatic  Criticism.  In  1818  Mr.  Haz- 
litt  was  engaged  to  deliver  some  lectures 
on  English  poetry,  at  the  Surrey  Insti¬ 
tution  ;  they  were  published  in  an  octavo 
volume.  He  was  the  compiler  of  seve¬ 
ral  volumes  collected  from  periodical 
works,  under  the  titles  of  “  Table  Talk,” 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  and  “The 
Plain  Speaker.”  His  largest  and  most 
elaborate  performance  is  “  The  Life  of 
Napoleon,”  in  four  volumes.  Mr.  H. 
was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ; 
he  also  published  “Political  Essays  and 
Sketches  of  Public  Characters an  ac¬ 
count  of  “  British  Galleries  of  Art,” 
“  A  Letter  to  William  Gifford,  esq.” 
“  The  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,”  “  The  Modern  Pygmalion,”  and 
recently,  a  volume  of  “Notes  on  a  Jour¬ 
ney  through  France  and  Italy,”  and 
“  Conversations  of  James  Northcote, 
esq.  R.  A.,  by  William  Hazlitt.”  Many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  “  Conversations,” 
had  previously  appeared  as  detached 
papers. 

25.  At  Thrivers,  in  Kent,  the  hon. 
and  rev.  Robert  Digby,  only  brother  to 
earl  Digby. 

26.  Aged  78,  major  Jourdan,  of  De- 
vonshire-street,  Portland-place. 

27.  In  Gloucester-place,  John  Jebb, 
esq.  late  in  the  direction  of  the  hon.  E.  I. 
Company. 

—  At  Clifton,  aged  68,  Thomas 
Walker,  esq.  late  senior  registrar  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  office 
he  had  retired  about  two  years. 

—  In  Artillery-place,  Finsbury-sq. 
aged  94,  John  Milward,  esq.  for  many 
years  an  active  magistrate  for  Middlesex. 
This  gentleman  was  in  his  life  time  a 
very  liberal  supporter  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  his 
will  contains  a  list  of  donations  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  charitable  associations,  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  Among  the 
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legacies  are  the  following  : — The  hospi¬ 
tals  of  Bridewell,  Bethlem,  St.  Luke’s, 
and  the  London,  each  3,000/. — Samari¬ 
tan  Society,  for  the  relief  of  patients  in 
the  London  Hospital,  2,000/. — City  of 
London  Lying-in  Hospital,  5,000/. — St. 
Luke’s  Charity  schools,  4,000/, — Indi¬ 
gent  Blind,  4,000/. — Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  4,000/. — Ophthalmic  Infirmary, 
3,000/. — Society  for  the  relief  of  the 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men, 
5,000/. — Royal  Sea-bathing  Infirmary, 
3,000/. — Royal  Lying-in  Charity,  3,000/. 
Finsbury  Charity  School,  2,000/. — Ma¬ 
rine  Society,  5,000/. — Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  3,000/. — Society  for  the  relief 
of  persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts, 
2,000/. — Infirmary  for  Asthmas,  Con¬ 
sumptions,  &c.,  2,000/. — British  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  2,000/. — Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  1,000/. — London  Female  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  2, 000/. -—Society  for  the  relief 
of  Sick  and  Disabled  Merchant  Seamen, 
1,000/.' — Philanthropic  Asylum,  2,000/. 
City  of  London  Truss  Society,  2,000/. 
— London  Dispensary,  2,000/. — Orphan 
Working  School,  3,000/. — Clapham  New 
Orphan  School,  2,000/.— Upper  Clapton 
and  Stamford-hill  National  Schools, 
3,000/. — Society  for  the  relief  of  aged 
and  infirm  Dissenting  Ministers,  2,000/. 
— Society  for  the  relief  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Dissenting  Ministers, 
2,000/. — Norton  Falgate  Female  Charity 
School,  1,000/.  —  Magdalen  Asylum, 
2,000/.— Total,  75,000/.  The  residue 
is  given  to  the  London  Hospital. 

28.  At  Walton,  in  Suffolk,  aged  43, 
the  rev.  Samuel  Reeve,  nephew  on  the 
paternal  side,  to  the  late  Mrs.  Clara 
Reeve,  authoress  of  the  “  Old  English 
Baron.” 

29.  At  his  palace  of  Dunkeld,  after 
a  short  illness,  aged  75,  the  most  noble 
John  Murray,  fourth  duke  ol  Atholl, 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  earl  oi  Strath- 
tay  and  Strathardle,  viscount  of  Bal- 
quhidar,  Glenalmond,and  Glenlyon,lord 
Murray,  Balvenie,  and  Gask,  (1703); 
fifth  marquis  of  Atholl,  earl  of  Tullibar¬ 
dine,  viscount  of  Balquhidar,  lord  Mur¬ 
ray,  Balvenie  and  Gask  (1676)  ;  ninth 
earl  of  Tullibardine  (1606),  and  sixth 
earl  of  Atholl  (1628) ;  eighth  lord  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Tullibardine  (1604) — all  Scottish 
honours  ;  first  earl  Strange,  and  Baron 
Murray,  of  Stanley,  county  Gloucester 
(1786),  and  ninth  Baron  Strange  (by 
writ,  1628);  K.T. ;  a  privy  councillor 
lord-lieutenant  and  hereditary  sheriff  of 
Perthshire,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
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a  general  of  the  royal  archers  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  F.R.S.  His  grace  was  born 
June  30,  1755,  and  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  sons  of  John,  the  third  duke, 
K.T.  by  his  cousin,  lady  Charlotte  Mur¬ 
ray,  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of 
James,  the  second  duke,  and  in  her  own 
right  baroness  Strange  in  the  peerage 
of  England.  He  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  and  his  father’s  other  titles, 
Nov.  5,  1774;  and  married  at  London, 
on  the  26th  of  the  following  month,  the 
lion.  Jane  Cathcart,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  ninth  lord  Cathcart.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1775,  the  duke  of  Atholl 
was  installed  grand  master  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable  fraternity  of  free 
and  accepted  masons,  according  to  the 
old  institution.  In  1777  he  raised  a  regi¬ 
ment  for  the  public  service,  which  was 
named  the  77th  regiment  of  foot,  or 
Atholl  Highlanders,  and  of  which  his 
uncle  (afterwards  major-general)  James 
Murray,  was  appointed  colonel ;  it  was 
disbanded  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In 
1780  his  grace  was  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  peers  for  Scot¬ 
land.  In  1781  he  presented  a  petition 
to  parliament,  complaining  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  1765,  by  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
been  transferred  from  his  father  to  the 
crown,  and  praying  for  a  bill  to  amend 
the  same.  A  petition  was  presented  by 
the  House  of  Keys  against  the  bill ; 
which,  however,  somewhat  amended, 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  lost  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1784  his  grace 
was  not  again  elected  a  representative 
peer;  but,  by  patent  dated  August  18, 
1786,  he  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  in  his  own  right,  as  baron 
Murray,  of  Stanley,  in  the  county  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  earl  Strange.  In  1788,  when 
the  Regency  question  was  debated,  his 
grace  voted  with  ministers.  In  1790, 
considering  that  his  father  had  been 
so  far  intimidated,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  attached  to  him  as  a  partisan 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  as  to  have 
parted  with  his  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  his 
grace  again  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  for  an  Act  to  ap¬ 
point  commissioners,  to  inquire  what 
rights  might  be  restored  to  him  without 
prejudice  to  the  object  which  the  crown 
had  in  view  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty. 
An  investigation  was  accordingly  begun  ; 
but  the  House  of  Keys  again  prepared 
an  opposition ;  and  after  considerable 


discussion,  Mr.  Pitt,  44  notwithstanding 
his  full  conviction  of  the  propriety  and 
even  necessity  of  proceeding  with  such 
a  measure,  yet,  after  the  unfavourable 
impression  which  had  gained  ground  on 
the  subject,’1  thought  it  prudent  to 
postpone  the  committee  on  the  bill  for 
three  months.  It  was,  however,  pro¬ 
bably  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of 
the  question,  that  the  crown  appointed 
the  duke  of  Atholl  captain-general  and 
governor-in-chief  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
February  4,  1793.  Having  lost  his  first 
duchess,  December  5,  1790,  his  grace 
married  secondly,  March  11,  1794, 
Margery,  dowager  of  John  Mackenzie, 
lord  Macleod,  (the  eldest  son  of  George, 
the  third  and  attainted  earl  of  Cromartie.) 
The  duke  of  Atholl  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor  June  28,  1797;  constituted 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Perth, 
and  colonel  of  the  Perthshire  militia,  in 
1798;  and  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  thistle  in  1799.  In  1805,  a  third 
petition  respecting  the  Isle,  of  Man  was 
presented  to  parliament  by  the  duke; 
and  a  bill  for  granting  him  an  annuity 
in  further  compensation,  was,  after 
great  opposition,  carried  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven,  and 
in  the  Lords  by  thirty-five  to  eleven. 
By  this  act,  one  fourth  of  the  customs  of 
the  island  was  granted  to  the  duke,  and 
in  hereditary  succession  to  the  heir- 
general  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Derby. 
His  mother,  through  whom  he  had  de¬ 
rived  this  claim  upon  the  public  purse, 
died  October  13,  in  the  same  year; 
whereupon  Ids  grace  succeeded  to  the 
barony  of  Strange.  By  his  first  mar¬ 
riage  the  duke  of  Atholl  liad  five  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  by  his  second 
marriage  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

29.  In  Cadogan-place,  Chelsea,  Tho¬ 
mas  Bryan,  esq.  one  of  his  majesty’s 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  deputy-lieu¬ 
tenant  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
treasurer  of  the  parochial  schools  of 
Chelsea. 

Lately •  At  Plescow,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novogorod,  at  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  age  of  165,  a  husbandman  of  the 
name  of  Michovsky.  His  mother  lived 
to  1 1 7,  and  one  of  his  sisters  to  112. 

In  Lower  Seymour-street,  Mary,  widow 
of  the  rev.  sir  John  Knightley,  hart.,  of 
Fawsley-park,  Northamptonshii  e. 

By  an  accidental  shot,  during  the  civil 
contests  at  Brussels,  aged  54,  the  right 
hot).  Robert  Waiter  Stuart,,  eleventh 
lopd  Blantyre,  in-  the  peerage  of  Scot® 
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land,  a  major-general  in  the  army,  C.B. 
and  K.T.S.  His  lordship  was  born  De- 
eember26, 1775, and  was  theeldestsonof 
Alexander,  the  tenth  lord,  by  Catharine, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Patrick 
Lindsay,  esq.  of  Eaglescairnie,  county 
Haddington.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  eighth  year,  November  5th,  1783  ; 
entered  the  army  in  March  1795,  as  en¬ 
sign  in  the  3rd  foot  guards,  and  served 
under  sir  Charles  Stewart  with  the  staff 
in  Portugal,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  England  in  May  1799.  In  1798  he 
was  promoted  to  a  troop  in  the  12th 
light  dragoons,  from  which  he  exchang¬ 
ed  in  July  1799  into  the  7th  hussars. 
He  served  with  the  latter  regiment  in 
the  Helder  expedition,  and  was  present 
in  the  battles  of  the  19th  of  September, 
and  2nd  and  6th  of  October.  In  1802 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  tosir  John 
Stuart  in  Egypt ;  in  April  1804,  major  in 
the  17th  light  dragoons ;  and,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  19th  that  year,  lieut. -colonel  in  the 
42nd  foot.  In  1807  his  lordship  served 
as  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  army 
under  lord  Cathcart  in  the  Baltic.  In 
June  1809  he  went  from  Ireland  to  Por¬ 
tugal  in  command  of  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  42nd  regiment,  and  served  with 
it  in  that  country  and  in  Spain,  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1812,  when  he  was  ordered 
home  with  it,  after  having  drafted  most 
of  the  men  into  the  1st  battalion.  At 
the  election  of  representative  peers  for 
Scotland  in  1806  his  lordship  was  re¬ 
turned  by  fifty-one  votes,  but  at  the  next 
election,  in  1807,  bis  lordship  had  only 
twenty- eight  votes,  and  in  consequence 
was  unsuccessful.  He  did  not  subse¬ 
quently  sit  in  Parliament. 

In  France,  Josiali  Nisbet,  esq.  cap¬ 
tain  R.N.  stepson  to  the  immortal  Nel¬ 
son.  Captain  Nisbet  was  the  only  son 
of  Josiah  Nisbet,  M.D.  of  the  island  of 
Nevis,  by  Miss  Woodward,  niece  to 
William  Herbert,  esq.  president  of  that 
colony.  In  the  war  of  1793,  Mr.  Nisbet 
accompanied  his  stepfather  as  a  mid- 
shipmanon  board  the  Agamemnon,  of. 
sixty-four  guns  ;  lie  continued  with  him 
during  the  many  services  performed  in 
that  ship,  and  completed  under  him  his 
time  as  a  petty  officer.  In  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Teneriffe,  Mr.  Nisbet  was 
with  Nelson  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  The¬ 
seus  74:  and  the  affection  entertained 
by  him  for  his  patron  was  strongly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  his  conduct  on  the  disas¬ 
trous  night  of  July  24,  1797.  Perfectly 


aware  how  desperate  a  service  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  Santa  Cruz  was  likely  to  prove, 
Nelson,  before  he  left  the  Theseus, 
called  lieut.  Nisbet,  who  bad  the  watch 
on  deck,  into  the  cabin,  that  he  might 
assist  in  arranging  and  burning  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  letters.  Perceiving  that  the  young 
man  was  armed,  he  earnestly  begged 
him  to  remain  behind*  “  Should  we 
both  fall,  Josiah,”  said  he,  “  what 
would  become  of  your  poor  mother ! 
The  care  of  the  Theseus  falls  to  you : 
stay,  therefore,  and  take  charge  of  her.” 
Lieutenant  Nisbet  replied.  4‘  Sir,  the 
ship  must  take  care  of  herself ;  1  will 
go  witli  you  to-night,  if  I  never  go 
again.”  In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of 
the  boat,  Nelson  received  a  shot  through 
the  right  elbow,  and  fell  ;  lieutenant 
Nisbet,  who  was  close  to  him,  placed 
him  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  laid 
his  hat  over  the  shattered  arm,  lest  the 
sight  of  the  blood,  which  gushed  out 
in  great  abundance,  should  increase 
his  faintness.  He  then  examined  the 
wound  ;  and  taking  some  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  from  his  neck,  hound  them  round 
tight  above  the  lacerated  vessels.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  presence  of  mind  in 
his  son-in-law,  Nelson  must  have  perish¬ 
ed.  Lieutenant  Nisbet  then  collected 
half  a  dozen  seamen,  by  whose  assist¬ 
ance  he  succeeded,  at  length,  in  get¬ 
ting  the  boat  afloat,  for  it  had  grounded 
with  the  falling  tide  ;  and,  himself  tak¬ 
ing  an  oar,  rowed  off  to  the  Theseus, 
under  a  tremendous,  though  ill-directed 
fire,  from  the  enemy’s  batteries.  In  a 
private  letter  to  sir  John  Jervis,  the 
first  which  he  wrote  with  his  left  hand. 
Nelson  strongly  recommended  his  youth¬ 
ful  companion  for  advancement,  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  By  my  last  letter, 
you  will  perceive  mv  anxiety  for  the 
promotion  of  my  son-in-law,  Josiah.Nis- 
bet.  *  *  *  If  from  poor  Bowen’s  loss 
you  think  it  proper  to  oblige  me,  I  rest 
confident  you  will  do  it.  The  hoy  is 
under  obligations  tome;  but  he  repaid 
me,  by  bringing  me  from  the  mole  of 
Santa  Cruz.”  In  his  first  letter  to  lady 
Nelson,  he  says:  “  i  know  it  will  add 
much  to  your  pleasure  to  find  that  Josiah, 
under  God’s  providence,  was  principally 
instrumental  in  saving  my  life.”  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Nisbet,  according,  to  the  wish  of 
his  father-in-law,  was  immediately  pro¬ 
moted,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Dolphin  hospital-ship,  attached 
to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Captain 
Nishet’s  post  commission  bore  date  Dec. 
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24,  1798.  He  was  promoted  to  that 
rank  in  the  Thalia,  of  36  guns,  which 
frigate  he  commanded  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  station  until  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1800.  Previous  to  his  return 
thence,  he  appears  to  have  given  of¬ 
fence  to  his  father-in-law,  by  remon¬ 
strating  with  him  on  his  infatuated  at¬ 
tachment  to  lady  Hamilton.  Captain 
Nisbet  held  no  subsequent  appointment. 

OCTOBER. 

i.  At  Hastings,  sir  Frederick  Francis 
Baker,  the  second  baronet,  of  Loventor, 
in  Devonshire,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 
Sir  Frederick  was  showing  his  children 
the  effect  and  operations  of  a  windmill 
near  Flastings,  when,  being  very  short¬ 
sighted,  he  approached  too  near  to  it, 
and  one  of  the  flappers  striking  him  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  he  shortly 
after  breathed  his  last. 

3.  At  Burnham  Market,  aged  39, 
Anne  Nelson,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bol¬ 
ton,  esq.  and  niece  to  earl  Nelson. 

4.  Aged  58,  Mr.  Stephen  Court 
(otherwise  Collins),  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Portsmouth  theatre. 

— -In  Silesia,  Von  Yorck,  count  of 
Wartenburgh,  a  field  marshal  in  the 
Prussian  service.  He  was  the  first  who 
th  re  w  off  the  yoke  of  Buonaparte  after 
the  Russian  retreat.  Pie  was  of  Eng¬ 
lish  extraction,  being  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  David  Jonathan  Yorke,  who  left 
England  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
of  Cromwell,  about  the  year  1650. 

9.  At  Paris,  Harriet,  wife  of  sir  Bel¬ 
lingham  Craham,  bart. 

10.  At  Dunkirk,  aged  60,  William 
Sheldon,  esq.  brother  to  the  late  Edward 
Constable  and  Francis  Tunstall,  esqrs. 
of  Burton-Constable  and  Wycliffe. 

12.  At  the  Saracen’s  Head,  Newark, 
William  Broderick,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

16.  In  Great  Russell-street,  aged  90, 
the  widow  of  admiral  sir  George  Young, 
of  Formosa-place,  Bucks. 

18.  At  Conyngham  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  hon.  sir  Francis  Buxton,  hart,  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Whaley,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Whaley,  esq.  of  Strabo,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow;  and  eldest  sister  to 
lord  Cloncurry. 

19.  At  his  brother’s,  lord  visct.  Anson, 
Shugborougb,  aged  29,  captain  the  hon. 
William  Anson,  C.  B. 

20.  In  Gloucester-place,  Rebecca, 
widow  of  sir  John  Simeon,  hart,  M.P. 


20.  At  L'ittle  Chelsea,  aged  66,  sir 
William  Augustus  Brown,  bart.  lieute¬ 
nant  in  the  101st  foot. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  63,  the  hon.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ryder,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Har- 
rowby,  and  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

—  In  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  Thomas  Kinnear,  esq.  merchant 
in  London,  and  late  a  banker  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  After  a  long  investigation  before 
a  coroner’s  jury,  it  was  ascertained  that 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach. 

21.  In  Gloucester  place,  aged  82, 
Dame  Elizabeth,  widow  of  sir  William 
Weller  Pepys,  bart.  and  mother  of  the 
present  baronet  of  that  name. 

—  At  le  Mans,  near  Nice,  aged  80, 
the  right  hon.  Algernon  Percy,  earl  of 
Beverley,  and  lord  Louvaine,  baron  of 
Alnwick ;  colonel  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land  Light  Infantry  Militia;  uncle  to 
the  duke  of  Northumberland.  His  lord- 
ship  was  born  January  21st,  1750,  and 
was  the  younger  son  of  Hugh,  first  duke 
of  Northumberland,  K.G.  by  lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Seymour,  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Algernon,  seventh  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  representative  of  the  noble  family 
of  Percy. 

22.  At  Limerick,  major  John  William 
Hutchison,  of  his  majesty’s  74th  regi¬ 
ment.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  his  regiment  on  horseback,  appa¬ 
rently  in  perfect  health, when  he  stopped 
opposite  a  small  tavern  in  the  military 
road,  and  dismounting,  entered  the  house 
with  his  hands  on  his  head,  sat  down  and 
said,  a  There  is  something  coming  over 
me,”  and  afterwards,  “Good  God  !  take 
off’  my  coat,  I  am  getting  a  fit.”  He 
was  immediately  carried  to  abed;  and 
instantaneously  expired.  On  an  inquest 
it  was  determined  that  he  had  died  “  by 
the  visitation  of  God.” 

26.  At  Cheltenham,  the  hon.  Char- 
lotte-Juliana,  wife  of  colonel  John  Car¬ 
rington  Smith,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Kil¬ 
kenny. 

—  Dorothy,  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Bar¬ 
rett  Lennard,  of  Belhus,  and  sister  to 
sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  bart.  of  Clowance, 
Cornwall. 

31.  In  Bury-street,  St.  James’s,  ma¬ 
jor-general  George  Hill,  late  of  the  3rd 
Guards. 

Lately.  At  Salisbury,  in  his  88th  year, 
John  Anstie,  esq.  formerly  of  Devizes. 
To  the  public  spirit  of  this  gentleman, 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Wiltshire 
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(and  the  West  of  England  generally)  was 
deeply  indebted  for  its  extension,  and 
subsequent  prosperity,  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  machinery. 

In  his  50th  year,  the  hon.  and 
rev.  William  Beresford,  prebendary 
of  Laccagh  in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam  ; 
brother  to  lord  Decies  ;  and  brother-in- 
law  to  the  earl  of  Tankerville. 

At  Bodllwyddan,  Flintshire,  aged 
68,  sir  John  Williams,  hart. 

Aged  100,  Mrs.  Biggs,  of  Cholderton, 
near  Andover,  whose  husband  lately 
died  in  his  99th  year. 

At  Knightsbridge,  aged  48,  Mrs. 
Colin  Campbell  Lloyd,  wife  of  captain 
Edward  Lloyd,  R.N.  A  coroner’s  in- 
questreturned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
by  improper  surgical  treatment  of  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  against  Mr.  St.  John  Long. 

At  Ashburnham  Place,  Sussex,  in  his 
70th  year,  the  right  hon.  George  Ash¬ 
burnham,  third  earl  of  Ashburnham, and 
viscount  St.Asaph  (1730), and  fifth  baron 
Ashburnham,  of  Ashburnham,  in  Sussex 
(1689),  K.G. ;  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  F.S.A.  The  earl  of  Ash¬ 
burnham  was  not  a  political  character. 
He  had  a  taste  for  literature  ;  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1785,  and,  subsequently,  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum.  During  the 
present  year  he  had  edited  “A  Narrative, 
by  John  Ashburnham,  of  his  attendance 
upon  king  Charles  the  1st  from  Oxford 
to  the  Scotch  army,  and  from  Hampton 
Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  never  be¬ 
fore  printed.  ”  Lord  Ashburnham  had 
seventeen  children. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  At  Rambridge-cottage,  near  Ando¬ 
ver,  aged  34,  the  hon.  and  rev.  William 
Annesley,  rector  of  North  Bovey,  De¬ 
von,  and  vicar  of  Studley,  Warwick, 
younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Mountnorris. 

2.  At  the  house  of  his  friend,  Richard 
Wilson,  esq.  at  Bildeston,  Suffolk,  aged 
77,  Edward  Rotherham,  esq.  a  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  C.B. 

3.  At  Chichester,  aged  78,  lieut-col. 
William  Brereton. 

4.  On  board  H.  M.  S.  Madagascar, 
aged  39,  the  hon.  sir  Robert  Cavendish 
Spencer,  K.C.H.  captain  of  that  vessel ; 
surveyor-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
an  extra  groom  of  his  majesty’s  ‘bed¬ 
chamber. 

5.  At  Boxley  House,  Kent,  aged  78, 
George  James  Cholmondeley,  esq. ; 
cousin  to  the  marquis  Cholmondeley. 


S. — Nov. 

5.  At  Blackheath,  aged  56,  major- 
general  sir  Charles  Philip  Belson, 
K.C.B. 

6.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  aged  86, 
sir  Robert  Wigram,  of  Walthamstow- 
house,  bart.  Sir  Robert  Wigram  was 
born  at  Wexford,  January  30th,  1744, 
and  was  the  only  son  of  John  Wigram, 
merchant,  of  Bristol,  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Robert  Clifford,  esq.  of  Wexford. 
Following,  and  extending,  the  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits  of  his  forefathers,  he  made 
several  voyages  to  India  in  the  service 
of  the  Company,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  “ship’s  husbands”  in 
the  port  of  London  ;  as  well  as  sole,  or 
at  least  principal  owner,  of  several  ves¬ 
sels  trading  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
porters  of  drugs  in  England.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  during  the  alarming 
period  of  the  French  revolution ;  and 
became  lieut.-col.  of  the  6th  London 
regiment  of  Volunteers,  consisting  of 
715  rank  and  file.  He  was  returned  to 
parliamentin  1802  as  member  for  Fowey; 
and  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  dated 
October  20th,  1805.  At  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  1 808,  he  was  chosen  for  the  town 
of  Wexford  ;  but  after  the  dissolution  in 
1807,  he  retired  from  public  life,  hav¬ 
ing,  with  his  sons,  given  an  uniform 
support  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Sir  Robert  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  Pitt  club.  Sir 
Robert  Wigram  was  twice  married,  and 
bad  the  large  family  of  twenty-one 
children. 

—  At  Bettisfield  Park,  Flintshire, 
Dame  Margaret,  widow  of  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  bart.  and  grand-mother  of  the 
present  sir  John  Hanmer. 

7.  At  Naples,  aged  53,  Francis  Jan¬ 
vier  Joseph,  king  of  Naples  and  the 
two  Sicilies;  brother  to  the  queen  of 
Sardinia  and  the' queen  of  the  French, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Spain.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  was  born  April  1 9,  1777,  and  was 
the  son  of  king  Ferdinand  the  fourth, 
(Tnfant  of  Spain,)  by  the  archduchess 
Maria  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror  Francis  I.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  January  4,  1825.  King  Francis 
was  twice  married ;  first,  to  his  first 
cousin,  the  archduchess  Maria  Clemen¬ 
tina,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leopold 
II.  by  whom  he  was  father  ol  Maria 
Caroline,  the  duchess  de  Berri.  This 
princess  having  died  Nov.  15,  1801  :  he 
married  secondly,  by  proxy,  July  6,  and 
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in  person  October  6,  1802,  another  first 
cousin,  the  Infanta  Maria  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain, 
and  sister  to  Ferdinand  VII.  By  this 
alliance  he  had  six  sons  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters. 

8.  In  Crawford- street,  having  just 
completed  his  85th  year,  Richard  James 
Lawrence,  esq.  of  Fairfield,  in  Jamaica. 

—  Suddenly  at  Wentworth  -  house, 
aged  43,  the  right  hon.  Charlotte  lady 
Milton.  Her  ladyship  was  daughter  of 
Thomas,  first  lord  Dun  das  ;  she  married 
lord  Milton  on  the  8th  of  July  1808  ; 
and  had  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom 
survived  her. 

1 0.  F oun d  hang'i  ng,  at  lodgings  taken 
in  Ebury-place,  under  pretence  of  ex¬ 
pecting  a  friend  from  the  country,  George 
Reilly,  esq.  of  Belgrave-plaee. 

—  At  Farnham,  aged  54,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Charles 
Kerr. 

11.  In  Cadogan-place,  aged  102,  Miss 
Lloyd. 

-  13.  At  the  rectory,  Keg  worth,  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
the  venerable  Thomas  Parkinson,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  a  pre¬ 
bendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  rector  of 
Keg  worth.  He  was  born  at  Kirkham 
in  the  Fylde,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1745,  and  at  the  age  of  19 
years,  was  entered  as  a  pensioner  at 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  all  pecuniary  assistance  on  the 
part  of  his  father  compelled  Mr.  Par¬ 
kinson,  after  engaging  closely  in  the 
routine  of  college  studies,  to  spend 
much  time  in  abstruse  calculations, 
and  seldom  allow  himself  more  than 
five  or  six  hours  for  repose.  On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  a  college  friend,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Longi¬ 
tude  in  the  calculation  of  tables  of  the 
series  of  parallax  and  refraction,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lyons,  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  the 
volume,  a  tolerably  thick  quarto,  close¬ 
ly  printed,  was  completed  in  two  years. 
Air.  Parkinson  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  January  1769.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1769,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dr.  Terrick,  then  bishop  of  London, 
at  Fulham  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  177R 
priest,  by  Dr.  Law,  then  bishop  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  at  Cambridge.  He  officiated  as 
Moderator  in  the  examination  of  the 
young  men  for  their  degrees  in  the  year 
1774,  when  tfie  late  Dr.  Milner  (dean 


Senior  Wrangler.  The  other  moderator 
of  the  year  was  Mr.  Kipling,  afterwards 
D.D.  and  dean  of  Peterborough.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  present¬ 
ed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  to  the 
vicarage  of  Meldreth,  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge.  He  served  the  office  .of 
proctor  of  the  University  in  1/86-7* 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Law  (late  bishop  of 
Elphin,  and  brother  of  the  late  lord 
chief  justice  Ellenborough)  as  one  of  the 
tutors  of  Christ’s  College,  and  became 
senior  tutor  of  that  establishment  on 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Shepherd.  In 
1789  he  published  a  large  quarto  volume 
on  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

14.  At  Helensburgh,  Mr.  Henry  Bell, 
the  practical  introducer  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation  into  Europe.  It  was  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  1812,  that  he  launched  the 
first  steam-vessel,  called  the  Comet,  on 
the  Clyde.  The  number  of  steam-vessels 
now  plying  on  that  river  amounts  to  more 
than  sixty. 

19.  Clementina,  wife  of  vice-admiral 
sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  K.C.B,  She  was 
elder  daughter  of  the  hon.  William  Ful¬ 
lerton  Elphinstone,(son  of  Charles,  tenth 
lord  Elphinstone,  and  lady  Clementina 
Fleming,)  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Fullerton,  esq.;  and  was 
niece  to  the  late  admiral  lord  viscount 
Keith. 

20.  At  Moncrieffe -house,  Perthshire, 
aged  41,  sir  David  Moncrieffe,  the  sixth 
baronet  of  that  place  ;  nephew  to  the 
earl  of  Balhousie,  G.C.B.  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  earl  of  Bradford. 

— ■  At  the  Priory,  near  Acton,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  colonel  Peacocke,  late  of  the 
3rd  guards. 

- —  In  her  32nd  year,  Katherine,  wife 
of  the  very  rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore,  dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  youngest  daughter  of 
the  right  hon.  sir  John  Nicholl. 

23.  At  Newstead -abbey,  Mrs.  Wild- 
man,  mother  of  colonel  Wildman. 

23.  At  Chackmore,  near  Bucking¬ 
ham,  aged  72,  major  Benjamin  Vassar, 
of  the  Royal  Bucks  militia. 

25.  In  the  Newgate,  Dublin,  being  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  lieut.-colonel  Duncan. 

—  At  Hutton-haf],  aged  26,  James 
Forbes,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  James 
Forbes,  esq.  of  that  place,  andofKin- 
garloek  in  Argylesliire. 

26.  At  Castle  Bernard,  county  Cork, 
on  his  75th  birth-day,  the  right  hon. 
Francis  Bernard,  earl  of  Bandon,  vis¬ 
count  Bernard,  and  viscount  and  baron 
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Ban  don,  of  Bandon  -  bridge,  county 
Cork;  a  representative  peer  for  Ire¬ 
land  ;  recorder  of  Bandon:;  brother-in- 
law  to  the  earl  of  Shannon,  K.  St.  P., 
uncle  and  father-in-law  to  lord  viscount 
Doneraile~,  and  uncle  to  lord  Rivers- 
dale. 

27.  At  Wellingore-house,  Lincoln, 
colonel  Noei  Nevile,  son  of  the  late 
Christ.  Noel,  esq.  of  Bath  and  Wellin- 
gore. 

2.9.  In  Upper  Woburn-place,  James 
Humphrey,  esq.  barrister,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  Ham  Frith,  Essex. 

30.  Aged  89,  James  Chalmer,  esq. 
of  Abingdon-street,  father  of  the  Scotch 
solicitors  and  agents,  in  London. 

—  At  Isleworth,  aged  64,  lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Boyd,  first  cousin  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  sister  to  the  dowager  lady 
Rodney,  and  the  countess  dowager  of 
Kinnoul. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  At  Fisherton  Anger,  Amelia,  widow 
of  admiral  sir  Robert  Calder,  bart.  and 
K.C.B.  who  died  in  1818. 

—  In  Somerset-street,  aged  79,  the 
right  bon.  Hugh  Elliot,  formerly  go¬ 
vernor  of  Madras.  Fie  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor,  March  19,  1814.  He 
died  suddenly,  soon  after  retiring  to  bed. 
He  has  left  nineteen  children. 

2.  At  his  house  at  Hammersmith, 
aged  74,  John  Crowder,  esq.  alderman 
of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  and 
late  lord  mayor  of  London.  Alderman 
Crowder  was  a  native  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  he  was  originally  brought  up  as 
a  printer,  and  was  for  some  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  majesty’s  printing-office, 
under  the  late  William  Strahan,  esq. 
About  fifty  years  ago  he  obtained  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  printing-office  of  Francis 
Blyth,  esq.  printer  and  part  proprietor 
of  the  “  Public  Ledger,”  a  daily  morn¬ 
ing  paper  much  encouraged  by  persons 
concerned  in  commerce  and  shipping, 
and  the  “  London  Packet,”  an  evening 
paper,  published  three  times  a  week. 
In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Blyth  died,  when 
Mr.  Crowder,  who  the  year  before  had 
married  Mr.  Blyth’s  niece  (Mary  Ann 
James),  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  the  whole  concern.  This  he  carried 
on  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  with  the 
greatest  impartiality,  diligence,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  and  during  this  period  was  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  printing  valuable 
works  for  the  booksellers.  He  did  not 


finally  quit  the  printing  business  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  had  amass¬ 
ed  a  considerable  fortune. 

3.  At  Weymouth,  aged  88,  William 
Weston,  esq.  alderman,  and  father  of 
the  corporation,  and  many  years  collector 
of  the  Customs  at  that  port.  He  five 
times  served  the  office  of  chief  magis¬ 
trate. 

6.  At  Gumley-hall,  Leicestershire, 
the  seat  of  his  son-in-law,  E.  C.  Har- 
topp,  esq.  aged  78,  the  right  hon.  Mor¬ 
ton  Eden,  baron  Henley,  of  Chardstock, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  :  a  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  ;  G.C.B. ;  and  F.R.8.  Lord  Hen¬ 
ley  was  engaged  in  many  important  di¬ 
plomatic  missions.  He  commenced  his 
career  at  the  age  of  24,  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  electoral  (now  royal)  court  of 
Bavaria,  and  minister  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  October  10,  1776 ;  he  was 
removed  to  Copenhagen,  with  the  style 
of  envoy  extraordinary,  February  22, 
1779;  and  to  Dresden,  September  23, 

1 7 82.  In  1783  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  married  at  Lambeth,  by  his  brother- 
in-law7,  archbishop  Moore,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  to  lady  Elizabeth  Henley, 
fifth  daughter  of  Robert,  earl  of  North- 
ington,  and  coheir  to  her  brother  Ro¬ 
bert,  the  second  and  last  earl,  and  K.T. 
He  had  two  sons  born  at  Dresden  in 
1784  and  1785  ;  and  with  the  additional 
character  of  minister  plenipotentiary, 
conferred  July  6,  1788,  remained  there 
until  I.79I  •  He  was  then  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  where  having  resided  only 
a  short  time,  he  was  in  the  same  year 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin  ;  shortly  after,  he  was  nominated 
a  K.B.,  with  the  insignia  of  w7hich 
order  he  was,  at  the  king’s  desire,  pub¬ 
licly  invested  by  his  majesty  of  Prussia 
on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year. 

In  1793  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  as 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Germany ; 
in  1794,  he  was  sworn  a  privy  council¬ 
lor,  and  w7ent  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Madrid  ;  but  in  the  same  year  he 
was  re-appointed,  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  Vienna;  where  he  remained 
until  1799;  when,  on  his  retirement, 
he  was,  by  patent,  dated  November  9, 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  under  the 
title  of  baron  Henley,  of  Chardstock; 
Chardstock  is  in  Dorsetshire.  He  en¬ 
joyed  an  annual  pension  of  2,00q^. 

—  At  the  house  of  her  son,  Dr.  Lush- 
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ington,  Hester,  widow  of  sir  Stephen 
Lushington,  bart.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  John  Boldero,  esq.  of  Aspeden-hall, 
Herts,  was  married  June  6,  1771? 
and  left  a  widow,  January  12,  1807, 
having  given  birth  to  sir  Henry  Lush¬ 
ington,  the  present  baronet,  Stephen 
Lushington,  D.C.L.,  to  some  other 
sons  who  died  young,  and  several  daugh¬ 
ters. 

10.  At  Ahern  Vicarage,  county  Cork, 
the  hon.  Charlotte Tonson,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  right  hon.  William,  lord 
Riversdale,  by  Rose  Bernard,  eldest 
sister  of  Francis,  earl  of  Bandon. 

—  At  Plaistow-green,  aged  82,  Wil¬ 
liam  Boyd,  esq. 

11.  At  the  house  of  his  son,  Richard 
Gough,  esq.,  Misterton,aged  87,  Richard 
Artley,  esq.  uncle  to  sir  J.  Dugdale. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  aged  77,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  hon,  and  i’ev.  Francis 
Knollis,  vicar  of  Burford,  Oxford. 

—  Aged  36,  captain  Fisher,  nephew 
of  the  late  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

18.  At  Huntley-bush,  near  Melrose, 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson. 

29.  At  Halifax,  very  suddenly,  in  his 
105th  year,  John  Logan,  commonly 
called  “  Old  Logan.5’  Fie  was  born  in 
Montrose,  September  16,  1726.  Fifty 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country,  in  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  West  Indies  ;  for  nineteen 
years  he  belonged  to  the  20th  Caine- 
ronian  regiment,  for  twenty-three  to  the 
32nd  regiment  of  foot,  for  three  to  the 


83rd  regiment,  and  for  five  to  the  Bre- 
dalbane  Fencibles. 

31.  At  Paris,  aged  84,  the  countess 
de  Genlis,  a  lady  of  considerable  liter¬ 
ary  note,  and  whose  reputation,  if  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  variety  and  number  of  her 
writings,  would  not  be  inferior  to  that  of 
any  of  her  contemporaries.  Those  by 
which  she  will  be  longest  and  most  fa¬ 
vorably  remembered,  are  some  of  her 
earliest  productions,  particularly  “  Le 
Theatre  d5Education,55  and  “  Les  Veil- 
lees  du  Chateau.5’  YVhether  deservedly 
or  not,  her  conduct  in  early  life  subject¬ 
ed  her  to  much  scandal,  and  a  liaison 
was  generally  believed  to  exist  between 
her  and  the  duke  de  Chartres,  father  to 
the  present  king  of  the.  French,  to  whose 
children  she  had  been  appointed  go¬ 
verness. 

Lately.  At  Exeter,  aged  51,  sir  Henry 
Carew,  seventh  baronet,  of  Haccomb,  in 
Devonshire. 

At  Exeter,  aged  62,  John  Flalsted, 
esq.  a  post-captain  in  the  royal  navy. 

Aged  83,  sir  William  Richardson,  of 
Castle-hill,  county  Tyrone,  bart. 

At  Kilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  lieutenant 
Soirle  Macdonald,  at  the  very  advanced 
age  of  106.  Fie  left  three  children  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

Aged  40,  her  serene  highness  Eleonora 
Charlotte,  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Roth- 
emburg :  first  cousin  to  her  majesty 
queen  Adelaide. 

Charles,  count  Linsingen,  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  British  service,  K.C.B. 
and  G.C.H, 
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CLASS. 

I. - Public  Income. 

II. - Public  Expenditure. 

III.  - Disposition  of  Grants. 

IV.  - Public  Funded  Debt. 

V.  -  *  -  Unfunded  Debt. 

VI.  -  -  -  Trade  and  Navigation. 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED 

An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland., 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 

GROSS  RECEIPT. 

Repayments,  Allow¬ 
ances,  Discounts, 
Drawbacks,  and 
Bounties  in  the 
Nature  of 
Drawbacks,  &c. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

£.  s.  d. 

^  •  S9  cl» 

Customs  . . . . 

20,571,837  0  2 
23,052,186  0  3 1 
7,586,318  2  5 i 

5,212,5 69  14  2| 

1,273,511  1  oj 

2,290,528  9  04 

300,342  0  10 

Excise. . . . 

Stamps  . . . . . . 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes.. 

6,177  12  114 

Tost  Office  . . . . . . 

2,265,482  8 

55,938  2 
72,052  10  5 

80,815  6  If 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on  Pen¬ 
sions  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pen¬ 
sions  . . . . . 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  .............. 

•  •  •  • 

Crown  Lands,  exclusive  of  the  Sxtm  of  £.300,000  borrowed 
from  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  61,  for  the  Improvements  in  the 
Strand,  the  application  of  which  will  be  shown  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  during  the  present  Session  ...... ... ..... 

465,481  4  5| 

•  •  0  • 

Small  Branches  of  the  King’s  Hereditary  Revenue  . . 

7,906  9  U 

•  ♦  •  • 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices  . . . 

66,372  15  0i 

•  •  •  • 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and 
Hospital  Fees  . . . 

8,886  14  8| 

•  •  •  • 

TOTALS  of  Ordinary  Revenues . . . . 

59,365,031  3  0 

3,951,374  9  11 

OTHER  RESOURCES. 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  serving 
in  the  East  Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 . . . 

60,000  0  0 

•  •  •  • 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Accountants,  and  other 
Monies  paid  to  the  Public . 

212,550  15  11 

•  •  •  • 

From  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Divi¬ 
dends  . . .  ,,,, . . 

81,404  7  8 

4,452  0  3 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  account  of  the  Salary 
of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  on  account  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper . . . . . 

•  •  •  • 

TOTALS  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom.. 

59,723,438  6  10 

3,951,374  9  11 

Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
6th  March,  1830. 
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KINGDOM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1830. 

Resources,  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United 
for  the  Year  ended  5th  Januar)^  1830. 


NETT  RECEIPT 
within  th»  Vaar^after 
deducur,  w 
REPAYMENTS  8tc. 


60,000  0  0 

212,550  15  11 

81,404  7  8 

4,452  0  3 


TOTAL  INCOME, 
including 
BALANCES 
outstanding  5th  Jan. 

1S29. 


55,772,063  16  11 


60,000  0  0 

212,550  15  11 

81,404  7  8 

4,452  0  3 


58,008,437  0  7v 


Charges  of 
Collection, and  other 
Payments 
out  of  the  Income, 
in  its  Progress 
to  the  Exchequer. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

£. 

S'. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

cl. 

19,2 98,325 

19 

1| 

19,783,990 

16 

2§ 

2,044,467 

19 

6| 

17,211,839 

J9 

64 

20,761,657 

11 

3? 

21,872,168 

0 

03 

1,417,106 

2 

8| 

19,540,010 

19 

111 

7,285,976 

1 

7i 

7,566,231 

2 

193,279 

13 

9 

7,101,304 

13 

5 

5,206,392 

1 

3 

5,323,370 

7 

308,529 

10 

44 

4,896,567 

10 

64 

2,184,667 

2 

4 

2,360,981 

4 

4 

716,261 

19 

■9t 

1,481,000 

0 

0 

55,938 

O 

Hi 

59,098 

i 

65 

1,313 

4 

8 

54,493 

1 

Hi 

72,052 

10 

5 

72,265 

12 

11 

l 

10,893 

6 

11 

61,167 

1 

10 

5 

465,481 

4 

5J 

526,295 

18 

10f 

453,341 

17 

5 

•  ft 

a  a 

* 

7,906 

9 

11 

10,459 

3 

6| 

3,087 

3 

10 

6,632 

5 

0 

66,372 

15 

o± 

66,372 

15 

0| 

•  • 

•  • 

66,372 

15 

04 

8,886 

14 

8,886 

14 

•  ft 

•  ft 

8,886 

14 

8i 

55,413,656 

13 

1 

57 ,650,029 

16 

91 

5,148,280 

19 

oi 

50,428,275 

1 

Hi 

5,148,280  19  0J 


PAYMENTS 
into  the 
EXCHEQUER. 


60,000  0  0 

212,550  15  11 

81,404  7  8 

4,452  0  3 


50,786,682  5  9J 


BALANCES 
and  BILLS 
Outstanding  on 
5th  January,  1830. 


£.  S.  cl. 


527,592  17 
915,050  17 
271,646  15 
118,273  6 

16.3,719  4 


13 
J  8 


0, 

5; 

61 


3,291  14  11 
205  4  2 


72,954  l  53 
739  14  8| 


2,073,473  15  JOf 


2,073,473  15  10£ 


Rate  per 
Cent  for 
which  the 
Gross 
Receipt 
was  col¬ 
lected. 


£.  S.  d. 

6  13  9 

5  6  4 
2  10  11 
5  10  3 

29  16  2 


2  7  0 
15  2  4 


5  13  1 
13  15  0 


6  7  10 


GEO.  R.  DAWSON 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

An  Account  of  tlie  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1830,  exclusive  of  the 
Sums  applied  to  the  Reduction  ol  the  National  Debt  within  the 
same  Period. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  Progress  to  the 

Exchequer. 

Charges  of  Collection  . . . . . 

Other  Payments  . . . . 

Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  prior  to  the 
Payments  into  the  Exchequer . . 

Funded  Debt. 

Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt. . 

Terminable  Annuities  . . . . 

Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt  .......... 

Unfunded  Debt. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ........  ..................... 

Civil  List,  four  Quarters  to  5th  January  1830  . 

Pensions  on  the  Consolidated  Fund . . . . 

Salaries  and  Allowances  . . . . . . . 

Courts  of  Justice  . . . . 

Mint  Establishment  . . . 

Bounties  on  ditto  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  Scotland,  per  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  s.  65 

Miscellaneous  Charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund . 

Ditto  -  Ireland . . . 

Army . . . . . . . . . 

Navy . . . . . . . 

Ordnance  . . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  chargeable  upon  several  Acts  of  Parliament  . . . . 


£. 

s. 

d. 

3,797,038 

8 

4f 

1,351,242 

10 

n 

•  » 

4  e 

25,672,555 

15 

P: 

2,604,562 

3 

5i 

28,277,117 

18 

6| 

878,494 

1 

3| 

1,057,000 

0 

0 

378,691  16  10| 

71,257 

16 

8 

148,021 

15 

61 

14,633 

0 

0 

2,956  13 

8 

202,470 

3 

8 

377,968  12 

5| 

7,709,372 

6 

9 

5,902,339 

1 

8 

1,569,150 

0 

0 

2,485,660  12 

4 

£.  s.  d. 
5,148,280  19  0£ 

29,155,611  19  10 

2,252,999  18  10| 

17,666,522  o  g  - 


TOTAL  . . . ... 

Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure  issued 

thereout  . . , . . .  ..........I...  • 


54,223,414  18  6f 
1,711,548  6  3| 


55,934,963  4  9 


■Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
9th  March  1830. 


GEO.  R.  DAWSON. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


An  Account  showing*  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the 
Year  1829,  have  been  disposed  of;  distinguished  under  their  several 
Heads;  to  5th  January,  1830. 


services. 


sums 

Voted  or  Granted. 


SUMS 

Paid. 


Navy 


•  s*  d* 
5,878,794  11  11 


Ordnance 


1,728,908  0  0 


Forces 


7,734,99 3  1  7| 


For  defraying'  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  College ;  for  the  year  1829  . . 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Asylum;  for  the  year  1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Works  executing 
at  the  Royal  Harbour  of  George  the  Fourth 

at  Kingstown;  for  the  year  1829 . . 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 

Commons;  for  the  year  1829  . . . . 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ;  for  the  year  1829... 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency'  of  the  Fee  Fund 
in  the  Departments  of  his  Majesty’s  Trea¬ 
sury,  Secretaries  of  State,  most  Honourable 
Privy  Council,  and  Committee  of  Privy 

Council  for  Trade ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills  in  the  Departments  of  his 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  Secretaries  of  State, 
most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade ;  for  the 

year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Salaries  to  certain  Officers,  and 
the  Expenses  of  the  Court  and  Receipt  of 

the  Exchequer  ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to 
certain  Professors  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 

of  Lectures;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court,  of  their 
Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
their  Office  ;  for  the  year  1829”,  and  also 
the  Expenses  attendant  upon  the  Circuits.. 
To  pay  in  the  year  1829,  the  Salaries  of  the 
Officers,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  ol 
the  Office  for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens, 
and  also  the  Superannuation  or  retired  Al- 


10,029  17  1 

24,155  13  8 

20,000  0  0 

33,500  0  0 
24,400  O  0 

87,368  0  O 

68,991  0  0 

* 

6, 200  O  O 

958  5  0 

11,524  6  5 


£.  s. 
4,839,285  3 

1,220,000  0 

6,684,273  17 

10,029  17 
11,422  1 


30,048  13 
24,400  0 


60,832  10 


01,598  4 
4,000  0 


958  5 


5,143  0 


(l. 

7 

0 

9^ 

1 

5 


2 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 
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SERVICES. 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


SUMS 

Paid. 


lowances  to  Officers  formerly  employed  in 

that  Service  . . . . 

To  pay  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  England,  poor 
French  Protestant  Refugee  Clergy,  poor 
French  Protestant  Refugee  Laity,  and  sun¬ 
dry  small  Charitable  and  other  Allowances 
to  the  Poor  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 

and  others  ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Acts,  and 
Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  for  the  year 

1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  on 

Public  Records  ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the 
Mint,  in  the  Gold  Coinage ;  for  the  3  ear 

1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  that 
may  be  incurred  for  Prosecutions,  &c.  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom  ;  for  the 

year  1829  . . . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges  ;  for 

the  year  1829  .  . . 

To  defray  tha- Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
on  account  of  the  Expenditure  incurred 
for  Convicts  in  those  Settlements;  in  the 

year  1829  . . . . 

To  defray  the  Charge  for  Civil  Contingencies ; 
for  the  year  1829  . . 


:  1 .  a',  r/. 

4,660  0  0 

5,812  7  10 

80,000  0  0 
S,200  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

6,500  0  0 
15,000  0  0 

120,000  0  0 
160,000  0  0 


.  <&  •  t/. 

3,600  0  0 


3,306  3  IT 

45,999  4  8£ 

7,330  19  10 
10,000  0  0 

6,500  0  0 

1 0,000  0  0 


100,000  0  0 


The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be 
paid  without  any  Fee  or  other  Deduction 
whatsoever  : 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil 
Establishments  under-mentioned;  viz. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  for  the  year  1829  ... 

Of  Nova  Scotia;  for  the  year  1829  . .  .. 

Of  New  Brunswick;  for  the  year  £1 8  29  . 

Of  the  Islands  of  Bermuda  ;  for  the  year  1829 
Of  Prince  Edward’s  Island  ;  for  the  year  1829 
Ot  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  ;  for  the  year 
1829  ;  and  of  the  Expense  of  erecling  a 

H  ouse  lor  the  Governor  . . 

Of  Sierra  Leone;  for  the  year  1829 . 

Of  the  Forts  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra; 

for  the  year  1829  . . 

To  defray  the  estimated  Expenses  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  M  useum . . 


3,040  0  0 

10,445  0  0 
3,600  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

2,820  0  0 


17,728  0  0 
10,478  5  10 

4,000  0  0 

19,899  0  0 


3,040  0  0 

9,600  0  0 

900  0  0 
4,000  0  0 

1,700  0  0 


6,000  0  0 


2,000  0  0 

19,899  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  and  Repairs 
of  Public  Buildings;  for  the  year  1829  ... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing 
at  Porlpatrick  Harbour  ;  for  the  year  1829 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing 
at  Donaghadee  Harbour ;  for  the  year  1 829 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  new  Buildings 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  of  Lhe  Royal 

Library  ;  for  the  year  1829  . . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Alterations  and 
Improvements  at  Windsor  Casile ;  for  the 

year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  erecting  Churohes 
in  the  West  Indies;  for  the  year  1829  ... 
To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Holyhead  and  Ilowth  Roads  and 

Harbours;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  to  be  incurred  for  the 

Caledonian  Canal  ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  several  Acts  for  inquiring  into 
the  Collection  and  Management  of  the  Re¬ 
venue  in  Ireland,  and  into  certain  Revenue 


Departments  in  Great  Britain,  for  their 
assiduity,  cares  and  pains, in  the  Execution 
of  the  Trusts  reposed  in  them  by  Parliament 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Penitentiary  House  at  Milbank  ;  for 

the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Retired  Allowances 
or  Superannuations  to  Persons  formerly 
employed  in  Public  Offices  or  Departments, 
or  in  the  Public  Service  ;  for  the  year  1829 
To  grant  relief,  in  the  year  1829,  to  Toulonese 
and  Corsican  Emigrants,  Dutch  Naval  Of¬ 
ficers,  Saint  Domingo  Sufferers,  and  others 
who  have  heretofore  received  Allowances 
from  his  Majesty,  and  who  from  Services 
performed  or  Losses  sustained  in  the  British 
Service,  have  special  Claims  upon  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  justice  and  liberality . . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vac¬ 
cine  Establishment;  for  the  year  1829  ... 
For  the  support  of  the  Institution  called  The 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute  ;  for  the  year  1829 
For  the  relief  of  American  Loyalists;  for  the 

year  1829  .  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and  main¬ 
taining  Criminal  Lunatics;  for  the  year 

1829  . 

For  his  Majesty’s  Foreign  and  other  Secret 

Services  ;  for  the  year  1829 . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  Stationery, 
Printing  and  Binding,  for  the  several  Pub¬ 
lic  Departments  of  Government  ;  for  the 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


•  ci  * 

32,500  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

214,500  0  0 
5,000  0  0 

12,549  16  9 

4,886  0  0 


6,500  0  0 


24,000  0  0 


19,236  2  4 


13,770  0  0 

2,500  0  0 

3,000  0.  0 


4,300  0  0 


3,711  lor  0. 
45,000  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 


£ .  s.  d. 
10,127  15  1 

7,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

8,903  13  8 

100,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 


6,500  0  0 


1 5,000  0  0 


4,627  17  1 


6,600  0  0 
2,500  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

3,300  O  0 

3,634  11  8 

44,000  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


year  1829,  including  the  Expense  of  the 

Establishment  of  the  Stationery  Office . 

To  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  confining, 
maintaining  and  employing  Convicts  at 
Home  and  at  Bermuda  ;  for  the  year  1829 
To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Missions  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Commissions  to  the  New  States  of 

America  ;  for  the  year  1829. ........... . 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  Consuls  General  and 
Consuls,  their  Contingent  Expenses,  and 
Superannuation  Allowances  to  retired  Con¬ 
suls;  for  the  year  1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  certain  of  his 

Majesty’s  Colonies;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Charge  in  the  year  1829,  of 
providing  Stores  for  the  Engineer  Depart¬ 
ment  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  Bedding  and  Clothing  for  the 
Convicts,  Clothing  and  Tools  for  the  Libe¬ 
rated  Africans  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Indian 

Presents  for  Canada . . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  in  the  year  1829,  of 
improving  the  Water  Communication  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
Ottawa  to  Kingston,  and  from  Lake  Erie 

to  Lake  Ontario  . . . 

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Bencoolen,  for  Losses  sustained  by  them 
on  the  surrender  of  that  Settlement  to  the 

King  of  the  Netherlands  . 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  fulfil  the  Stipula¬ 
tions  of  a  Convention  with  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  entered  into  on  the  28th  day  of 
Oct.  1828,  for  the  Settlement  of  certain 
British  Claims  upon  Spain,  and  of  certain 
Spanish  Claims  upon  the  United  Kingdom. 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

.  s  •  cl/ . 

97,270  0  0 

108,772  0  0 

28,000  0  0 

89,470  0  0 
16,182  0  0 

47.500  0  «  0 

163,000  0  0 

22.500  0  0 

200,000  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 

•  s .  cl . 

75,000  0  0 

80,000  0  0 

11,223  0  0 

57,147  14  7 
16,019  10  o 

47.500  0  0 

163,000  0  0 

22.500  0  0 

200,000  0  O 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  following 
Services ;  which  are  directed  to  be  paid 
Nett  in  British  Currency : 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Protestant 
Charter  Schools  of  Ireland  ;  for  the  year 

1829  . . . . .... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling 

Hospital ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of  In¬ 
dustry  ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Richmond  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum  ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  So¬ 
ciety  for  Soldiers’  Children  ;  for  the  year 
1829  . • . . . 


10,583  0  0 
31,483  0  0 

24,396  0  0 

6,700  0  0 

7,596  0  0 


10,583  0  0 
31,483  0  0 

15,000  0  0 
6,700  0  0 

7,596  0  0 
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SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Ma¬ 
rine  Society;  for  the  year  1829  . , 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan 

House;  for  the  year  1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Westmorlanc 

<-£  •  s*  d 0 

1,850  0  0 

1,646  0  0 

.  St  c/. 

1,850  0  0 

1,646  0  0 

Lock  Hospital ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Lying-in  Hos- 

3,060  0  0 

3,060  0  O 

pital ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Doctor  Sleeveus1 

2,609  0  0 

2,609  0  0 

Hospital ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital, 

1,676  0  0 

1,676  O  0 

Cork  Street,  Dublin;  for  the  year  1829  ... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  for  In- 

3,900  0  0 

3,900  0  0 

curables ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Cork  In- 

465  0  0 

465  0  0 

slitulion  ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

1,200  0  0 

1,200  0  0 

Society  ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish 

7,000  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

Academy  ;  for  the  year  1829  . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Belfast  Acade- 

300  0  0 

300  0  O 

mical  Institution  ;  for  the  year  1829  . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Association  for 

1,500  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

Discountenancing  Vice  ;  for  the  year  1829 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Education  of  the  Poor;  for  the 

9,000  0  0 

9,000  0  0 

year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

25,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

Seminary  at  Maynooth  ;  for  the  year  1829 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Cha- 

8,928  0  0 

6,696  0  0 

ritable  Bequests  ;  for  the  year  1829 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of 

700  0  0 

700  0  0 

Works  ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing,  Stationery, 
and  other  Disbursements  of  the  Chief  and 
Under  Secretaries  Offices  and  Apartments, 
and  other  Public  Offices  in  Dublin  Castle  ; 

17,385  0  0 

6,412  11  6 

for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Publishing  Procla¬ 
mations  and  other  Matters  of  a  Public  na- 

15,000  0  0 

13,307  14  5 

ture  ;  for  the  vear  1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Statutes 

5,000  0  0 

3,515  10  0 

in  Ireland  ;  for  the  year  1829  . 

To  defray  thp  Expense  of  Criminal  Prosecu- 

3,500  0  0 

1,362  10  1 

tions  ;  for  the  year  1829  . .  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Nonconforming, 
Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis- 

50,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

ters  in  Ireland ;  for  the  vear  1829  . 

To  defray  the  Salaries  to  Lottery  Officers  in 

14, 36D  6  0 

9,865  2  11 

Ireland  ;  for  the  year  1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Inland  Navigations; 

740  6  2 

516  18  6 

for  the  year  1829  . . . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Police  and 
Watch  Establishments  of  the  City  of  Dub- 

5,547  0  0 

5,547  0  0 

lin  ;  for  the  year  1829..., . 

Vol.  LXXII. 

24,300  0  0 
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SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Commissioners 

£.  s.  d. 

*£  •  cl* 

of  Judicial  Inquiry;  for  the  year  1829  ... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Public 

7,328  6  2 

5,387  8  6 

Records  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  year  1829  ... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  certain  Public 

3,049  0  0 

2,375  0  0 

Works  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  year  1829  ..*<«. 

22,800  0  0 

21,200  0  0 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  that  the  same  be  issued  and  applied  to¬ 
wards  paying  off  and  discharging  any  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Sup¬ 
plies  of  the  3'ears  1828  and  1829,  now  re¬ 
maining  unpaid  or  unprovided  for  . . 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills 
issued  pursuant  to  several  Acts  for  carrying 
on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries,  and  for 
building  additional  Churches,  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for  . 

17,626,855  1  9£ 

28,046,800  0  ON 

392,000  0  0 ) 

14,368,205  5  3 

27,611,750  0  0 

46,065,655  1  9| 

41,9 79,955  5  3 

PAYMENTS  FOR,  OTHER  SERVICES, 

Not  being’  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  onliis  Salary, 
for  additional  trouble  in  preparing  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo.  3,  c.  1... 
Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  issuing  Ex  chequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Acts 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  and  3  Geo.  4,  c.  86 
Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 
for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for  building 

Churches,  per  Act  58  Geo.  3,  c.  45 . 

Expenses  incurred  in  the  passing  of  the  Act 
5  Geo.  4,  c.  90,  for  building  additional 

Churches  in  Scotland  . . 

By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ;  viz. 

^.10,000,000  per  Act  7  Geo.  4,  c.  2,  Sess. 

2,  charged  on  Supplies  1827  . 

13,800,000  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  41  do.  1828 
500,000  -  -  *  -  -  70  do.  1828 

12,000,000  -  9  Geo.  4,  c.  2,  do.  1829 

16,046,800  .  -  -  -  -  89  do.  1829 


Total  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 
Amount  of  Sums  voted  . . . . 


Sums  Paid 

Estimated 

further 

to  5th  January,  1830. 

Payments. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

150 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,455 

5 

3 

12,813 

4 

6 

3,150 

0 

0 

15,291 

13 

4 

360,997 

8 

0 

400,000 

0 

0 

798,857 

11 

1 

50 

0 

0 

798,857 

11 

1 

798,907 

11 

1 

46,065,655 

1 

91 

jrvices  not  voted 

•  •  * 

46,864,562 

12 

10| 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS 


for  answering  the  foregoing  Services  : 


Duty  on  Sugar,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  39 . ... . 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  3 .  . . 

Sum  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  10  Geo. 

4  0  -2 

’j  L-  . . . . . .  . 

-  -  -  Ditto  28......... 

Interest  on  Land  Tax  redeemed  by  Money . . . 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the  Bank 

of  England,  for  deficiencies  of  Balance  in  their  bands  . 

Repayments  under  Exchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to  two  Acts 
of  the  5? th  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  carrying  on  Public 

Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom . , . . 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  28  . 


Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means  ;  viz. 

Per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  4. .  <£.12,000,090  0  0 

—  c.  60 .  13,438,800  0  0 


Exchequer  Bills  Funded  pursuant  to  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  31 

Total  Ways  and  Means . . . . . 

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means  . . 


£.  s.  d. 


3,000,000 

0 

0 

60,000 

'  / 

0 

0 

4,000,000 

0 

0 

10,700,000 

0 

21 

12 

^2 

81,404 

7 

8 

127,146 

8 

6 

506,212 

2 

H 

18,474,784 

11 

2 

25,438,800 

0 

0 

3,000,000 

0 

0 

46,913,584 

11 

2 

46,864,562 

12 

10f 

49,021 

18 

Whitehall,  Treasury'  Chambers 
22nd  February,  1830. 
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An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great 

January, 


DEBT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  the  South  Sea?  at£>3  cent 

Company  . 3 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities . .  Do.  , 

New  South  Sea  Annuities  . Do. 

South  Sea  Annuities,  17,51  . Do. 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  Do. 
Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726..  Do. 

Consolidated  Annuities . Do. 

Reduced  Annuities . Do. 


Total  at  £.  3  per  cent. 

Annuities . at  £.3|  per  cent. 

Reduced  Annuities . do . 

New  £.4  per  cent  Annuities  . 

Annuities  created  1826,  at  4  per  cent . 


Great  Britain. 


IN  IRELAND. 


Irish  Reduced  £.  3  per  cent  Annuities 
£.  3|  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock  . 

Reduced  £.  3j  per  cent  Annuities  - 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 

per  cent . . 

New  £. 4  per  cent  Annuities  ..... 


at 


per  cent , 


Ireland. 


1. 

CAPITALS. 

2.  CAPITALS 

transferred  to  the 
Commissioners. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

3,662,784  8  6 

■  o  > 

3,623,870  2  7 

- 

2,582,830  2  10 

- 

619,100  0  0 

- 

14,686,800  0  0 

- 

957,049  0  0 

444  1  0 

353,099,052  4  10 

632,970  16  4 

126,211,732  6  7 

701,982  19  2 

505,443,218  5  4 

1,335,397  16  6.' 

13,598,700  13  9 

-  -  - 

66,097,714  12  3 

10,653  12  11 

144,340,554  3  4 

9,341  16  4 

11,500,748  0  0 

-  •  • 

.  740,980,935  14  8 

1,355,393  5  9 

2,304,469  14  10 

389,428  17  10 

- 

.  13,665,151  6  7 

- 

.  1,318,57.5  14  7 

4 

•  •  "® 

.  1,61.5,384  12  4 

- 

.  11,317,995  6  2 

5 

.  1,015,384  12  ' 

- 

.  31,626,390  4 

i  -  -  • 

772,607,325  19 

1  1,355,393  5  9 

CAPITALS 
UNREDEEMED. 


£. 

3,662,784 

3,623,870 
2, .582, 830 
619,100 
14,686,800 
956,604 


.504,107,820  8  10 


s. 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

19 

8 

7 


d. 

6 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 


13,598,700  13 
66,087,060  19 


11,500,748 


9 

4 

0 

0 


9  739,625,542  8  11 


2,304,469  14  10 
389,428  17  10 
13,665,151  6  7 

1,318,575  14  7 


I, 615,384  12  4 

II, 317,995  6  2 

1,015,384  12  4 


31,626,390  4  8 


771,251,932  13  7 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 


Britain  and  Ireland.,  and  the  Charge  thereupon,  at  the  5th 

1830. 


CHARGE. 


Due  to  the 
Public 
Creditor. 


/'Annual  Interest  on  Unre¬ 
deemed  Debt  . . 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 
Annuities  per  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22, 

do. 1867 . 

Annuities  per  10  Geo.  4,  c.  24, 
expire  at  various  periods  . . 
Annuities  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Waterloo  Subscription 
Fund,  per  59  Geo.  3,  c.  34, 

expire  5th  July,  1830 . 

Life  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  3, 
c.  142,  and  1 0  Geo  4,  c.  24. 
Life  Annuities  payable  at  the 

Exchequer,  English . 

^  Do.  ..  Irish  . 


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Land  Tax,  under  Schedules  C.  D.  1 

and  D  2,  53  Geo.  3,  c.  123 . 

Management . 

Total  Annual  Charge. . . . 


IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

.  IN  IRELAND.  ^ 

TOTAL 

ANNUAL  CHARGE 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

24,145,514  13  9 

1,173,351  16  9 

1,204,678  6  4 

— 

585,740  0  0 

— 

198,593  1 0  6 

— 

8,100  0  0 

— 

618,059  12  6 

— 

24,094  11  0 

_ 

35,476  18  7 

7,038  0  9 

26,820,257  12  8 

1,180,389  17  6 

10,109  16  10 

275,143  7  1 

— 

27,105,510  16  9 

1,180,389  17  6 

28,285,900  14  3 

ABSTRACT. 

f  %*  Shillings  and  Pence  omitted.) 


— 

CAPITALS. 

CAPITALS 
transferred  to 
the 

Commissioners 

CAPITALS 

unredeemed. 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

/ 

Due  to  the 
Public  Creditor 

Management. 

\ 

TOTAL. 

Great  Britain  .. 
Ireland  ........ 

£. 

710,980,935 

31,626,390 

£. 

1,355,393 

£. 

739,625,542 
31 ,626,390 

£. 

26,S30,366 

1,180,389 

£• 

275,143 

£. 

772,607,325 

1,355,393 

771,251,932 

28,010,757 

275,143 

28,285,900 

The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the  6th  July,  1829,  enacts,  That  the  Sum 
thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  be  the  Sum  which  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  w’hole  actual  annual  surplus  Revenue, 
beyond  the  Expenditure  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  ;  And  the  following  Sums  have  been  accord¬ 
ingly  issued  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Interest 
receivable  on  account  of  Donations  and  Bequests: — 

£.  s.  d. 

At  5th  July  1829 .  699,441  13  4 

10th  October  1829  .  529,406  10  5 

5th  January  1830  ..... ...  571,137  0  6 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  ACTS 


Passed  in  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Eighth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 11  Geo .  IV.  and 
1  Will.  IV.  1830. 


11  Geo.  IV. 

I.  AN  Act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
certain  balances  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  of  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  on 
account  of  lunatic  asylums’  licences. 

II.  An  Act  to  apply  certain  sums  of 
money,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  from  the  aids  granted  for  the  year 

1829,  to  the  service  of  the  year  1830. 

III.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1830. 

IV.  An  Act  for  appropriating  certain 
sums  to  the  service  of  the  year  1830. 

V.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
certain  acts  relating  to  the  removal 
of  vagrant  and  poor  persons  born  in 
the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
chargeable  to  parishes  in  England ; 
and  to  make  other  provisions  in  lieu 
thereof. 

VI.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  for  one  year,  certain  duties  on 
personal  estates,  offices,  and  pensions 
in  England,  for  the  service  of  the  year 

1830. 

VII.  An  Act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

VIII.  An  Act  fof  the  regulation  of  his 
Majesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore. 

IX.  An  Act  to  indemnify  such  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  qualify  themselves  for  offices 
and  employments,  and  for  extending 
the  time  limited  for  those  purposes 
respectively  until  the  twenty -fifth  day 
of  March  1831  ;  to  permit  such 
persons  in  Great  Britain  as  have 
omitted  to  make  and  file  affidavits  of 
the  execution  of  indentures  of  clerks 
to  attornies  and  solicitors,  to  make 
and  file  the  same  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  Hilary  Term,  1831,  and  to 
allow  persons  to  make  and  file  such 


affidavits,  although  the  persons  whom 
they  served  shall  have  neglected  to 
take  out  their  annual  certificates. 

X.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  parishes 
from  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
wives  and  families  of  men  convicted 
under  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  sentenced  to  serve  his 
Majesty  in  his  naval  service. 

XI.  An  Act  for  extending  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  Act  of  the  eighth  year  of 
queen  Anne,  for  the  better  security  of 
rents,  and  to  prevent  frauds  commit¬ 
ted  by  tenants  regarding  executions, 
to  certain  process  in  use  within  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham  and  Sad- 
berge. 

XII.  An  Act  to  indemnify  witnesses 
who  may  give  evidence,  before  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  on  a  bill 
to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  election  of  burgesses  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  East 
Retford. 

XIII.  An  Act  for  transferring  certain 
annuities  of  \l.  per  centum  per  annum 
into  annuities  of  3/.  1 0s.,  or  51.  per 
centum  per  annum. 

XIV.  An  Act  for  removing  the  market 
at  present  held  for  the  sale  of  hay  and 
straw  from  the  Haymarket,  and  for 
establishing  markets  for  the  sale  of 
hay,  straw,  and  other  articles,  in  York 
Square,  Clarence  Gardens,  and  Cum¬ 
berland  Market,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

XV.  An  Act  for  relieving,  in  certain 
cases,  vessels  entering  or  sailing  from 
the  port  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  from 
the  duties  leviable  under  two  acts 
passed  in  the  forty-sixth  and  fifty- 
fourth  years  of  his  late  Majesty’s 
reign,  relating  to  the  northern  light¬ 
houses. 

XVI.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  of 
excise  and  drawbacks  on  leather,  and 
the  laws  relating  thereto. 

XVII.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an 
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Act  of  tlie  seventh  and  eighth  years  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  consolidating 
and  amending  the  laws  of  excise  on 
malt  made  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
brewers  in  Ireland,  and  the  malt  al¬ 
lowance  on  spirits  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

XVIII.  An  Act  to  render  valid  mar¬ 
riages  solemnized  in  certain  churches 
and  chapels. 

XIX.  An  Act  to  extend  the  powers  of 
grand  juries  in  the  execution  of  an  Act 
of  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  reign,  for  establishing  fever 
hospitals  in  Ireland. 

XX.  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  laws  relating  to  the  pay  of  the 
royal  navy. 

XXL  An  Act  to  confirm  certain  leases 
of  lands  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
on  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland. 

XXII.  An  Act  for  appropriating  the 
Richmond  lunatic  asylum  in  Dublin 
to  the  purposes  of  a  district  lunatic 
asylum. 

XXIII.  An  Act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
appoint  certain  persons  to  affix  his 
majesty’s  royal  signature  to  instru¬ 
ments  requiring  such  signature. 

XXIV.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for 
granting  certain  powers  and  author¬ 
ities  to  a  company  to  be  incorporated 
by  charter,  to  be  called  “The  Austra¬ 
lasian  Agricultural  Company,”  for 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
waste  lands  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto. 

XXV.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  late  majesty,  for 
procuring  returns  of  persons  commit¬ 
ted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  criminal 
offences  and  misdemeanors. 

XXVI.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  issuing 
of  Exchequer  bills  for  the  payment 
of  the  proprietors  of  41.  per  cent¬ 
um  annuities  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  who  have  signified  their  dissent 
under  an  Act  passed  in  the  present 
session  for  transferring  such  annui¬ 
ties  into  3/.  10s.  per  centum  annuities. 

XXVII.  An  Act  to  make  provision  for 
the  lighting  and  watching  of  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales. 

XXVIII.  An  Act  to  apply  a  certain  sum 
of  money  outof  the  consolidated  fund, 
to  the  service  of  the  year  1830. 

XXIX.  An  Act  to  suspend,  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  making  of  lists  and  the  bal¬ 


lots  and  enrolments  for  the  militia  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

XXX.  An  Act  for  taking  an  Account  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  increase  or  diminution  thereof. 

XXXI.  An  Act  for  reducing  the  duty 
on  malt  made  from  bear  or  bigg  only 
in  Ireland,  to  the  same  duty  as  is  now 
payable  thereon  in  Scotland. 

1  Will.  IV. 

XXXII.  An  Act  to  explain  two  Acts  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  establishing 
an  agreement  with  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for 
advancing  the  sum  of  500,000/.  Irish 
currency,  and  for  the  better  regulation 
of  copartnerships  of  certain  bankers 
in  Ireland. 

XXXIII.  An  Act  to  continue  for  one 
year,  and  from  thence  until  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  Acts  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  Ireland. 

XXXIV.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund,  for  the  completion  of 
the  Shubenaccadie  canal  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

XXXV.  An  Act  to  continue  composi¬ 
tions  for  assessed  taxes  for  a  further 
term  of  one  year,  and  to  grant  relief 
from,  and  alter  and  repeal  the  said 
duties  in  certain  cases. 

XXXVI.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  law  regarding  commitments 
by  Courts  of  Equity  for  contempts, 
and  the  taking  bills  pro  confesso. 

XXXVII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  ninth  year  of  his  late  majesty 
king  George  the  Fourth,  to  facilitate 
criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  and  to 
abridge  the  period  now  required  be¬ 
tween  the  pronouncing  of  sentence, 
and  execution  thereof,  in  cases  im¬ 
porting  a  capital  punishment. 

XXXVIII.  An  Act  to  continue  and 
amend  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  in  England. 

XXXIX.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  the  transportation  of 
offenders  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  for 
punishing  offences  committed  by 
transports  kept  to  labour  in  the  colo¬ 
nies. 

XL.  An  Act  for  making  better  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  disposal  of  the  undis¬ 
posed  of  residues  of  the  effects  of  tes¬ 
tators. 
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XLI.  An  Act  to  make  further  regula¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  army  pensions. 

XLII.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  several  Acts  relating  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  his  majesty’s  navy. 

XLIII.  An  Act  to  abolish  certain  fees 
and  stamp  duties  chargeable  on  the 
renewal  of  all  appointments,  commis¬ 
sions,  grants,  pensions,  and  patents 
consequent  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown. 

XLIV.  An  Act  to  regulate,  for  one  year, 
the  importation  of  arms,  gunpowder, 
and  ammunition  into  Ireland,  and  the 
making,  removing,  selling,  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  arms,  gunpowder,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  Ireland. 

XLV.  An  Act  to  subject  to  duties  of 
Customs’  goods  the  property  of  the 
crown,  in  case  of  sale  after  import¬ 
ation. 

XLVI.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
law  relating  to  illusory  appoint¬ 
ments. 

XLVI I.  An  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  for  facilitating 
the  payment  of  debts  out  of  real  estate. 

XLVIII.  An  Act  to  impose  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  customs  on  spirits,  the 
produce  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America. 

XLIX.  An  Act  to  impose  additional 
duties  of  excise  on  spirits. 

L.  An  Act  for  granting  to  his  majesty, 
until  the  5th  day  of  April,  1831,  cer¬ 
tain  duties  on  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1830. 

LI.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  of  the 
duties  on  cyder  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  on  beer  and  ale  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  make  other  provisions 
in  relation  thereto. 

LII.  An  Act  to  defray  the  charge  of  the 
pay,  clothing,  and  contingent  and 
other  expenses  of  the  disembodied 
militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  to  j grant  allowances  in  certain 
cases  to  subaltern  officers,  adjutants, 
paymasters,  quartermasters,  surgeons, 
assistant  surgeons,  surgeons’  mates, 
and  serjeant  majors  of  the  militia, 
until  the  25th  day  of  June,  1831. 

LIII.  An  Act  to  amend  so  much  of  an 
Act  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  late 
majesty,  for  making  more  effectual 
provision  for  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

LIV.  An  Act  to  revive,  continue,  and 
amend  several  Acts  relating  to  tire 
fisheries. 


LV.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  rate  of  boun¬ 
ties  payable  upon  the  seizure  of  slaves. 

LV1 .  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
fifty-third  year  of  king  George  the 
Third,  for  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  regulation  of  the 
several  endowed  schools  of  public  and 
private  foundation  in  Ireland. 

LVII.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an 
Act  of  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  king 
George  the  Third,  for  the  payment  of 
costs  and  charges  to  prosecutors  and 
witnesses  in  cases  of  felony  in  Ireland. 

LVIII.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  future  appropriation  of  fees 
and  emoluments  receivable  by  officers 
ot  the  superior  courts  of  common  law. 

LIX.  An  Act  for  endowing  the  parish 
church  of  Newborough,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  and  three  chapels, 
called  Portland  chapel,  Oxford  chapel, 
and  Welbeck  chapel,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Marylebone  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  also  a  chapel  erect¬ 
ed  on  Sunk  Island, in  the  river  Hum¬ 
ber. 

LX.  An  Act  for  amending  the  laws  re¬ 
specting  conveyances  and  transfers  of 
estates  in  funds  vested  in  trustees 
and  mortgagees;  and  for  enabling 
Courts  of  Equity  to  give  effect  to 
their  decrees  and  orders  in  certain 
cases. 

LXI.  An  Act  to  regulate  theapplotment 
of  county  rates  and  cesses  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  certain  cases. 

LXII.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
13,607,600/.  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1830. 

LXIII.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  to  the  service  of  the  year  J830, 
and  to  appropriate  the  supplies  grant¬ 
ed  in  this  session  of  parliament. 

LXIV.  An  Act  to  permit  the  general 
sale  of  beer  and  cyder  by  retail  in 
England. 

LXV.  An  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  infants,  femes  co¬ 
vert,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  of 
unsound  mind. 

LXVI.  An  Act  for  reducing  into  one 
Act  all  such  forgeries  as  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  punished  with  death,  and  for 
otherwise  amending  the  laws  relative 
to  forgery. 

LXVII.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend 
several  Acts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  roads  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
and  from  London  to  Liverpool ;  and 
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for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
said  roads. 

LXVIII.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  mail  contractors,  stage 
coach  proprietors,  and  other  common 
carriers  for  hire,  against  the  loss  of, 
or  injury  to,  parcels  or  packages  de¬ 
livered  to,  them  for  conveyance  or 
custody,  the  value  and  contents  of 
which  shall  not  he  declared  to  them 
by  the  owners  thereof. 

LXIX.  An  Act  for  uniting  the  benefits 
of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  with  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  for  making  certain  other 
alterations  and  reductions  in  the  ju¬ 
dicial  establishments  of  Scotland. 

LXX.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  England 
and  Wales. 

LXXI.  An  Act  for  correcting  mistaken 
references  to  Acts  of  bis  late  majesty, 
in  Acts  passed  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament. 

LXXII.  An  Act  to  allow,  before  the  5th 
day  of  July,  1831,  sugar  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  out  of  warehouse  to  be  refined. 

LXXII f.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of 
an  Act  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
late  majesty,  king  George  the  Third, 
for  the  more  effectual  prevention  and 
punishment  of  blasphemous  and  sedi¬ 
tious  libels,  as  relates  to  the  sentence 
of  banishment  for  the  second  offence, 
and  to  provide  some  further  remedy 
against  the  abuse  of  publishing  libels. 

LXXIV.  An  Act  to  prevent  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the.  election  of  bur¬ 
gesses  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  East  Retford. 

LXXV.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  by  the  insolvency  of  Gilbert 
Ricketts,  esq.  formerly  registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Madras. 


PUBLIC  ACTS, 

Of  a  Local  and  Personal  Nature, 
to  be  noticed  by  the  Courts. 

i.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  improv¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  Wellington 
district  of  Watling-street-road,  in  the 
county  of  Salop. 

ii.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the.  term  and  powers 
of  an  Act  for  more  effectually  improv¬ 
ing  the  roads  to  and  from  tbe  town  of 
Great  Torrington,  in  the  county  of 
Devon. 


iii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  roads  from 
Market  Harborough  to  Loughborough, 
and  from  Filling  Gate  to  the  Melton 
Mowbray  Turnpike-road,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Leicester. 

iv.  An  Act  for  repairing  certain  turn¬ 
pike  roads  leading  to  and  from  Thirsk, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

v.  An  Act  for  better  repairing  the  se¬ 
cond  district  of  turnpike  roads  leading 
to  and  from  the  town  of  Bridport,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  and  for  making 
and  maintaining  several  branch  roads 
to  communicate  with  the  same. 

vi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
and  improving  the  road  from  Horsham 
to  the  road  leading  to  Guildford  at 
Aldford  Crossways,  with  two  branches 
therefrom,  and  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  anew  branch  of  road  to  com¬ 
municate  therewith,  all  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey. 

vii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
the  road  from  the  Nottingham  and 
Mansfield  turnpike  road,  through 
Kirkby  and  Pinxton,  to  Carter-lane, 
and  to  the  colliery  near  Pirixton-green, 
in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby. 

viii.  An  Act  for  better  cleansing,  light¬ 
ing,  watching,  regulating,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  town  of  Salford,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

ix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  roads  to  and  from  Longtown, 
and  certain  other  roads  communicat¬ 
ing  therewith,  in  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland. 

x.  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  joint  parishes  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fieids,  and  St.  George 
Bloomsbury,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  of  the  separate  parishes  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  George 
Bloomsbury,  in  the  same  county. 

xi.  An  Act  to  enable  the  commissioners 
of  the  harbour  of  Ardglass,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  to  make  contracts 
for  works,  and  to  borrow  money  for 
the  improvement  of  the  said  harbour. 

xii.  An  Act  for  maintaining  and  govern¬ 
ing  the  harbour  of  Axmouth,  and 
works  connected  therewith,  in  the 
parish  of  Axmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon. 

xiii.  An  Act  to  amend  and  alter  two 
several  Acts  passed  in  the  sixth  and 
tenth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  making  and  constructing 
certain  wet  docks,  warehouses,  and 
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other  works,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph  without  Aldgate,  and  in  the 
parish  or  precinct  of  St.  Katharine, 
near  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  powers  and 
provisions  of  the  said  Acts. 

xiv.  An  Act  for  extending  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  several  Acts  relating  to  the 
docks  and  harbour  of  Liverpool. 

xv.  An  Act  for  the  better  paving  and 
sewerage  of  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster ; 
and  for  settling  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  said  town  and  the  township 
of  Kirkdale,  and  parts  of  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Everton  and  West  Derby. 

xvi.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting,  watch¬ 
ing,  cleansing,  and  otherwise  improv¬ 
ing  Brunswick-square  and  Brunswick- 
terrace,  and  certain  streets  and  other 
public  places  upon  certain  grounds 
late  part  of  a  farm  called  the  Wick- 
farm,  in  the  parish  of  Hove,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

xvii.  An  Act  for  better  lighting  with  gas 
the  town  of  Swansea,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan. 

xviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  maintaining  the  road 
from  New  Chapel,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  to  Ditcheling  Bost  Hills,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  from  thence 
to  the  town  of  Brighthelmston  in  the 
same  county ;  and  also  for  making 
and  maintaining  a  branch  of  road  from 
the  town  of  Ditcheling  to  Clayton,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex. 

xix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  roads  from  the 
town  of  Malmesbury  to  Copped-hall 
turnpike,  Sutton  Benger  church,  and 
Dauntsey-gate,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

xx.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  turnpike  road  from  Pickford  Brook, 
in  the  parish  of  Allesley,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  to  Canwell-gate  in  the 
county  of  Stafford. 

xxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing,  amending,  widening,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  road  from  the  West  Cow- 
gate,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to 
the  Alemouth  turnpike  road  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  for 
making  and  maintaining  other  roads 
communicating  therewith. 

xxii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Wakefield  to  Sheffield,  in  the  county 
of  York. 

xxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from 


Chorlton-row,  near  Manchester,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  to 
the  bridge  at  the  corn  mills  at  Wilms- 
low, in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 

xxiv.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  Wool-bridge,  to  the  borough  of 
Dorchester,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

xxv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  the 
West  End  of  Gainsburgh-bridge,  to 
East  Retford,  and  to  Gringley-ort-the- 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

xxvi.  An  Act  for  maintaining  the  road 
from  Catterick-bridge,  in  the  county 
of  York,  bv  the  towns  of  Yarm  and 
Stockton,  and  through  the  town  of 
Sedgefield,  to  the  city  of  Durham. 

xxvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
amending,  improving,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  road  leading  from  Nantgaredig 
to  Brechfa,  and  from  Brechfa  to  the 
river  Tivey,  near  Lllanllooney  church, 
and  also  a  road  from  Brechfa  afore¬ 
said,  to  Llansawel,  all  in  the  county 
of  Carmarthen. 

xxviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  several  roads 
in  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Radnor, 
and  Glamorgan,  and  for  making  and 
maintaining  several  new  branches  of 
road  to  communicate  therewith. 

xxix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  main¬ 
taining  and  repairing  several  roads 
from  Carmarthen  to  Lampeterpont- 
stephen,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Car¬ 
marthen  district  of  roads,  and  certain 
other  roads  in  the  said  county  of  Car¬ 
marthen. 

xxx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  Bol- 
ton-le-Moors  to  Blackburn,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  with 
two  branches  of  road  therefrom ;  and 
for  making  and  maintaining  a  branch 
of  road  to  or  near  the  village  of  Lower 
Darwen. 

xxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  or 
near  Edcnfield  chapel  to  Little  Bol¬ 
ton,  and  the  road  leading  from  and 
out  of  the  said  road  at  Booth-pits  to 
or  near  Bury-bridge,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  for  making 
and  maintaining  three  several  branches 
of  road  communicating  therewith. 

xxxii.  An  Act  for  repairing,  amending, 
and  maintaining  the  road  from  Con- 
gleton,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  to  a 
branch  of  the  Leek  turnpike  road  at 
Thatch  marsh  Bottom,  in  the  parish 
of  Hartington,  in  the  county  of  Der- 
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by,  and  from  the  Lowe  to  the  Havan- 
nah-mills,  in  the  said  county  of 
Chester. 

xxxiii.  An  Act  to  continue  an  Act  of  the 
fifth  year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
enabling  the  commissioners  acting  in 
execution  of  an  agreement  made  be¬ 
tween  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  private  creditors  of  the  late  Rajah 
of  Tanjore,  the  better  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  otherwise  improving  seve¬ 
ral  roads  from  Radstock  to  Bucldand 
D inham,  Kilmersdon,  Babington,  and 
Hallastrow,  and  from  Norton  Down 
to  Norton  Saint  Philip,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

xxxv.  An  Act  for  improving  and  main¬ 
taining  the  road  from  Merlin’s-bridge 
to  Pembroke  Ferry,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke. 

xxxvi.  An  Act  for  incorporating  the 
Dundee  gas  light  company,  and  for 
the  better  lighting  the  town  of  Dundee 
by  gas. 

xxxvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  Wootton  Bas¬ 
sett,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  to  the 
two  mile  stone  in  the  turnpike  road 
leading  from  Swindon  to  Marlborough 
in  the  said  county. 

xxxviii.  An  Act  for  maintaining  the  road 
from  Haverhill,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  to  Redcross,  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Shelford,  in  the  county  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

xxxix.  An  Act  for  making  a  turnpike 
road  from  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Bure,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  to  Acle, 
(with  certain  branches  therefrom),  all 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

xl.  An  Act  for  endowing  a  church  in  the 
township  of  Everton,  in  the  parish  of 
Walton-on-the-Hill,in  the  county  pa¬ 
latine  of  Lancaster. 

xli.  An  Act  to  raise  a  fund  for  provisions 
to  widows  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates  of  Scotland. 

xlii.  An  Act  for  extending  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  the  town  or  burgh  and 
dean  of  Guild  Courts  of  Glasgow  over 
the  lands  of  Blytbswood  and  adjacent 
lands;  and  for  amending  the  Acts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  police  of  the  said  city. 

xliii.  An  Act  for  paving,  cleansing, 
draining,  lighting,  .  watching,  regu¬ 
lating,  and  improving  the  town  of 
Ross ;  and  for  disposing  of  certain 
common  and  waste  lands  and  rights  of 


common  within  the  parish  of  Ross,  in 
the  county  of  Hereford, 
xliv.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting,  watch¬ 
ing,  cleansing,  regulating,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  streets,  lanes,  and  other 
public  passages  and  places  within  the 
borough  of  Stafford,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford. 

xlv.  An  Act  for  paving, lighting,  cleans¬ 
ing,  and  otherwise  improving  such 
parts  of  Great  Dover-street,  Trinity- 
square,  and  the  highways,  roads, 
streets,  markets,  and  other  public 
passages  and  places  leading  out  there¬ 
of,  or  abutting  thereon,  or  adjacent 
thereto,  all  within  the  parishes  of 
St.  Mary,  Newington,  and  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Southwark,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Surrey,  as  do  not  fall  within  the 
powers  and  provisions  of  any  existing 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

xlvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  cleans¬ 
ing,  paving,  lighting,  watching,  re¬ 
gulating,  and  improving  the  township 
of  Little  Bolton,  in  the  county  pala¬ 
tine  of  Lancaster. 

xlvii.  An  Act  to  amend  several  Acts  for 
supplying  the  town  of  Manchester 
with  gas,  and  for  regulating  and  im¬ 
proving  the  same  town, 
xlviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  im¬ 
proving  the  harbour  of  Southwold,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk, 
xlix.  An  Act  for  the  improvement  and 
preservation  of  the  river  Wear,  and 
port  and  haven  of  Sunderland,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham. 

1.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  tne 
Acts  relating  to  the  Sankey  Brook 
navigation,  in  the  county  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  to  make  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  said  navigation  at  Fidler’s 
Fex’ry,  to  communicate  with  the  river 
Mersey,  at  Windness  -  wharf,  near 
Westbank,  in  the  township  of  Wid- 
ness,  in  the  said  county, 
li.  An  Act  to  enable  the  united  company 
of  proprietors  of  the  Ellesmere  and 
Chester  canal  to  make  a  reservoir,  and 
to  establish  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  from  Ellesmere  port  across 
the  river  Mersey  ;  and  also  to  amend 
and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  said  canal, 
lii.  An  Act  for  draining,  flooding,  and 
improving  certain  low  lands  and 
grounds  within  the  several  parishes 
of  Othery,  Middlezoy,  and  Weston 
Zoyland,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
liii.  An  Act  for  improving  the  drainage 
of  the  lands  lying  in  the  North  Level, 
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part  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens, 
called  Bedford  Level,  and  in  Great 
Portsand,  in  the  manor  of  Crowland, 
and  for  providing  a  navigation  be¬ 
tween  Clow’s-cross  and  the  Nene  Out¬ 
fall-cut. 

liv.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  pre¬ 
servation  and  increase  of  the  breed  of 
Salmon,  and  for  better  regulating  the 
fisheries  in  the  river  Tweed,  and  the 
rivers  and  streams  running  into  the 
same,  and  also  within  the  mouth  ox- 
entrance  of  the  said  river, 
lv.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with 
water  the  town  and  parish  of  Sheffield, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

Ivi.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  railway  from  the  borough  of  Wigan, 
to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail¬ 
way,  in  the  borough  of  Newton,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  and 
collateral  branches  to  communicate 
therewith. 

lvii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  company  of 
proprietors  of  the  Warrington  and 
Newton  railway  to  extend  the  line  of 
the  said  railway ;  and  for  repealing, 
explaining,  altering,  amending,  and 
enlarging,  some  of  the  powers  and 
provisions  of  the  Act  relating  thereto, 
lviii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  railway  or  tramroad  from  the 
river  Soar,  near  the  West-bridge,  in 
or  near  the  borough  of  Leicester,  to 
Swannington,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cestei*,  and  four  branches  therefrom, 
lix.  An  Act  for  making  a  railway  from 
the  town  of  Leeds,  to  the  river  Ouse, 
within  the  parish  of  Selby,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
lx.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for  making 
a  railway  from  Dundee  to  Newtyle. 
lxi.  An  Act  for  making  a  railway  from 
the  Cowley-hill  colliery,  in  the  parish 
of  Px-escot,  to  Runcorn-gap,  in  the 
same  parish  (with  several  branches 
therefrom),  all  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster ;  and  for  constructing  a 
wet-dock  at  the  termination  of  the 
said  railway  at  Runcorn-gap,  afore¬ 
said. 

lxii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  railway  from  the  lands  of  Pol- 
loc  and  Govan  to  the  river  Clyde,  at 
the  harbour  of  Broomielaw,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  with  a  branch  to 
communicate  therefrom, 
lxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  tire  road  from 
Brighton  to  Shoreham,  for  building  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Adur  at  New 
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Shoreham,  and  for  making  a  road  to 
Lancing,  and  a  branch  road  there¬ 
from,  all  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

Ixiv.  An  Act  to  make  further  provisions 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  making 
the  approaches  to  London-bridge,  and 
the  removal  of  Fleet-market. 

Ixv.  An  Act  for  amending  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  for  the  re-building  of 
Kingston-bridge,  and  for  improving 
and  making  suitable  approaches  there¬ 
to. 

lxvi.  An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Trent,  from  Dunham,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  to  the  opposite 
shore  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Ixvii.  An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Wensum,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Heigham,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Cle¬ 
ment,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich. 

Ixviii.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  main¬ 
taining  a  bridge  over  Stonehouse-mill 
pool,  at  or  near  Stonehouse -mills,  in 
the  county  of  Devon. 

lxix.  An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Avon,  from  Clifton,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  in  the  county  of  So¬ 
merset,  and  for  making  convenient 
roads  and  approaches  to  communicate 
therewith. 

lxx.  An  Act  to  incorporate  certain  per¬ 
sons,  to  be  called  “  The  Hungerford 
Market  Company,”  for  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
fish,  poultry,  and  meat,  and  other 
articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
use,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ixxi.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  market 
in  the.  parish  of  Saint  Marylebone,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

lxxii.  An  Act  for  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  hospital  founded  by 
Joseph  Barrington  and  his  sons  in  the 
city  of  Limerick. 

Ixxiii.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  an  Act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  king 
George  the  Second,  for  establish¬ 
ing  and  well  governing  an  hospital  or 
infirmary  in  the  city  of  Bath,  and  for 
constructing  baths  therein,  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  same  with  water  from  the 
hot  baths  in  the  said  city. 

lxxiv.  An  Act  to  enable  the  London 
Assurance  Companies  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  to  purchase  annuities  upon  or 
for  lives,  and  also  to  lend  money  or 
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stock  upon  mortgage,  for  the  purpose 
of  investment. 

lxxv.  An  Act  for  better  assessing  and 
collecting  the  poor  and  other  rates  in 
the  parish  of  Foleshill,  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Coventry. 

lxxvi.  An  Act  for  better  assessing  and 
recovering  the  rates  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  within  the  city  of  New  Sarum, 
and  enlarging  the  powers  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  majesty  king  George  the 
Third,  intituled  “  An  Act  for  consoli¬ 
dating  the  rates  to  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  respective 
parishes  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Edmund, 
and  St.  Martin,  in  the  city  of  New 
Sarum. ’’ 

Ixxvii.  An  Act  for  further  regulating 
the  statute  labour,  and  repairing  the 
highways  and  bridges,  in  the  county 
of  Peebles. 

Ixxviii.  An  Act  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and 
for  converting,  regulating,  and  mak¬ 
ing  effectual  the  statute  labour,  in  the 
county  of  Inverness. 

lxxix.  An  Act  to  commute  for  lands  and 
a  corn  rent  the  ancient  compositions 
in  lieu  of  tithes  and  glebe  lands  pay¬ 
able  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Barnwell  St.  Andrew  with  Barnwell 
All  Saints  annexed,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton. 

lxxx.  An  Act  for  prolonging  the  term 
of  certain  letters  patent  granted  to 
James  Hollingrake  for  an  improved 
method  of  manufacturing  copper  or 
other  metal  rollers,  and  of  casting  and 
forming  metallic  substances  into  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  with  improved  closeness 
and  soundness  of  texture. 

Ixxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
Wendover  to  the  town  of  Buckingham, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
lxxxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  roads  from 
Lewes,  through  Offham,  to  Witch 
Cross,  and  from  the  Cliffe,  near 
Lewes,  through  Huckfield  to  Witch 
Cross,  and  from  the  said  Cliffe 
through  Ringmer,  Heathfield,  and 
Burwash,  to  Hurst  Green,  all  in  the. 
county  of  Sussex. 

lxxxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
repairing  and  maintaining  the  road 
between  Hockliffe,  in  tiie  county  of 
Bedford,  and  Stony  Stratford,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham, 
lxxxiv.  An  Act  for  altering,  improving, 


diverting,  and  maintaining  the  road 
from  Rotherham  to  the  Four  Lane 
Ends,  hear  Wortley,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

Ixxxv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
repairing  the  road  from  Blackburn  to 
Walton  Cop,  within  Walton  in  le 
Dale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

lxxxvi.  An  Act  for  amending  an  Act  of 
the  last  session,  intituled  “An  Act 
for  more  effectually  repairing  and  im¬ 
proving  several  roads  which  lead  to 
and  through  the  town  and  borough  of 
Chard,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
for  making  and  maintaining  a  new 
road  from  Chard  to  Drempton,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset;,  and  for  making 
and  maintaining  other  roads  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  said  roads,  in  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
Dorset.’’ 

lxxxvii.  An  Act  for  completing,  improv¬ 
ing,  and  maintaining  the  road  from 
Wihsey  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford, 
through  Brighouse,  to  Huddersfield, 
with  certain  diversions  therefrom,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York. 

Ixxxviii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  from  the  top  of  Whitesheet 
Hill  to  the  Wilton  turnpike  road,  at 
or  near  Barford,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts. 

lxxxix.  An  Act  for  repairing,  altering, 
and  improving  the  roads  from  Ash- 
burne  to  Sudbury,  and  from  Sudbury 
to  Yoxall  bridge,  and  from  Hatton 
Moor  to  Tudbury,  and  from  Uttoxeter 
to  or  near  the  village  of  Draycott-i ti¬ 
the-clay,  and  from  Hadley  Plain,  on 
the  late  forest  or  chase  of  Needwood, 
to  Callingwood  Plain,  on  the  same 
late  forest  or  chase. 

xc.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Boston  Bridge  to  the  division  stone  on 
Witham  Common,  in  the  county  of 
Li  ncoln. 

xci.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
Temple  Normanton  to  Bunting- 
field  Nook,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
and  the  road  from  Tupton  Nether 
Green  to  Stubbing  Edge  Lane  and 
Knot  Cross,  in  the  said  county. 

xeii.  An  Act  for  improving  and  main¬ 
taining  the  road  from  Werneth  to 
Littleborough,  and  other  roads  com¬ 
municating  therewith,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

xeiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  lead- 
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ing  from  the  town  of  Stamford  to  the 
division  stone  in  South  Witham,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln, 
xciv.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  Birmingham,  through  Warwick 
and  Warmington,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
said  county  on  Edgehill. 
xcv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  certain  roads 
between  the  towns  of  Derby,  Mans¬ 
field,  and  Nutthall,  in  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham, 
xcvi.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  new  turnpike  road  from  the 
town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  in  the 
county  of  the  said  town,  to  Hedon,  in 
the  county  of  York. 

xcvii.  An  Act  for  improving  several 
roads,  and  making  certain  new  roads, 
in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somer¬ 
set,  leading  to  and  from  the  town  of 
Tiverton;  and  for  amending  an  Act 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  repairing 
several  roads  leading  from  and 
through  the  town  of  Wiveliscombe. 
xcviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  several  roads 
leading  to  and  from  or  near  to  the 
towns  of  Ashburton  and  Totnes,  in 
the  county  of  Devon, 
xcix.  An  Act  for  amending  and  im¬ 
proving  the  road  from  Tonbridge  to 
Ightham,  and  other  roads  communi¬ 
cating  therewith,  in  the  county  of 
Ken  t. 

c.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from 
Cromford  Bridge  to  the  turnpike 
road  at  or  near  Langley  Mill,  in  the 
county  of  Derby. 

ci.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  several  roads  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Market  Cross,  in  the 
town  of  Ware  ham,  and  in  Purbeck,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset, 
ci  i.  An  Act  for  making,  re  pairing, widen¬ 
ing  and  keeping  in  repair,  certain 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  county  of 
Caithness,  and  for  better  regulating 
and  rendering  more  effectual  the 
statute  labour  in  the  said  county,  and 
conversion  money  in  lieu  thereof, 
ciii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  roads  from 
Saltfleet  to  the  town  of  Horncastle, 
and  other  roads  therein  mentioned, 
all  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
civ.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  roads  from  Hand  Cross, 


through  Cowfold,  to  Corner  House, 
and  from  thence  to  the  turnpike  road 
from  Horsham  to  Steyning,  and  from 
Corner  House  aforesaid  to  the  May- 
pole,  in  the  town  of  Henfield,  and 
certain  branches  therefrom,  all  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

cv.  An  Act  for  improving  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  turnpike  roads  from  theWirks- 
worth  turnpike  road,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Ideridgehay,  to  the  town  of  Duffield, 
and  from  the  Market  Place,  in  Wirks- 
worth,  to  the  turnpike  read  leading 
from  Derby  to  Brassington,  and  from 
the  said  Marketplace  to  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Wirksworth  Moor 
to  Matlock  Bath,  all  in  the  county  of 
Derby. 

cvi.  An  Act  forimproving  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  road  leading  from  Walsall  to 
Muckley  Corner,  near  Lichfield, 
and  other  roads,  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford. 

cvii<  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  several  roads  leading  from  the 
bounds  of  the  county  of  Cork  to  the 
city  of  Waterford. 

cviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the 
turnpike  roads  in  the  county  of  Pee¬ 
bles,  for  making  and  maintaining  cer¬ 
tain  new  roads,  and  for  rendering 
turnpike  certain  parish  roads,  in  the 
said  county. 

cix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  road 
from  Cramond  Bridge  to  the  town  of 
Queensferry,  the  road  leading  west¬ 
ward  therefrom  through  Dalmeny  to 
Echline,  and  the  road  from  the  west, 
end  of  the  said  town  of  Queensferry, 
to  the  town  of  Linlithgow,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow. 

cx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  Penrith, 
and  from  Penrith  to  Eamont  Bridge, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

cxi.  An  Act  for  improving  and  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  leading  from  Newcastle, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  to  the  city 
of  Limerick,  and  from  thence  to  Char- 
le vi lie,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

cxii.AnAct  for  repairing  and  maintaining 
the  roads  from  the  town  of  Dundalk, 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  to  the  towns 
of  Castle  Blaney  and  Carrickmacross, 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

cxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  the  town  of 
Rickmersworth,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
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ford,  through  the  village  of  Pinner, 
to  or  near  the  Swan,  public-house,  at 
Sudbury  Common,  in  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Harrow  to  London. 

cxiv.  An  Act  to  improve  the  road 
through  the  town  of  Bromley,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

cxv.  An  Act  for  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  passage  across 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  called  the  Queens- 
ferrjf. 

cxvi.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  watering,  cleansing,  re¬ 
pairing,  widening,  and  otherwise  im¬ 
proving  the  streets,  lanes,  and  other 
public  passages  and  places  within  the 
town  of  Yeovil,  in  the  county  of  So¬ 
merset,  and  for  regulating  the  police 
thereof. 

cxvii.  An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts  of  his 
late  majesty,  for  paving,  cleansing, 
lighting,  and  watching,  the  town  of 
Dover,  and  for  removing  and  prevent¬ 
ing  nuisances  and  annoyances  therein. 

cxviii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  wide  streets  to  widen  and 
improve  certain  ways,  streets,  and 
passages,  in  and  about  the  city  and 
county  of  Dublin  ;  and  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  two  Acts 
passed  in  the  forty-seventh  and  fifty- 
seventh  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty,  for  improving  and  rendering 
more  commodious  such  parts  of  the 
county  and  county  of  the  city  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  as  are  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Anna  Liffey,  and  west  of  his 
majesty’s  castle^of  Dublin. 

cxix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  main¬ 
taining,  improving,  and  extending  the 
harbour  of  Dundee,  in  the  county  of 
Forfar. 

cxx.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  for  the  completing  of  the 
harbour  of  Courtown,  near  Brenogue- 
head,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

exxi.  An  Act  for  enlarging,  improving, 
and  maintaining  the  port  and  harbour 
of  Perth ;  for  improving  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Tay  to  the  said 
city  ;  and  for  other  purposes  therewith 
connected. 

exxii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  navigable  cur,  or  canal  from 
Lough  Corrib  to  the  bay  of  Galway, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Galway. 

cxxiii.  An  Act  for  improving  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Port  Glasgow,  constructing  a 


wet  dock,  or  wet  docks  adjacent  there¬ 
to,  and  for  altering  the  road  leading 
from  Port  Glasgow  to  Glasgow,  near 
the  said  harbour. 

exxiv.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Maccles¬ 
field,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  with 
water,  and  to  establish  the  rates  pay¬ 
able  for  the  same. 

exxv.  An  Act  for  amending  certain 
Acts  for  making  the  Glasgow  and 
Garnkirk  railway,  and  for  raising  a 
farther  sum  of  money. 

exxvi.  An  Act  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Shannon  navigation,  from  the 
city  of  Limerick  to  Killaloe,  by  re¬ 
building  the  bridge  called  Baal’s 
Bridge,  in  the  said  city. 

cxxvii.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  float¬ 
ing  bridge  over  the  harbour  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  from  or  near  to  Lower  Sand 
Quay  Point  to  Old  Rock,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  and  for  building  quays  and 
landing  places,  and  for  making  roads 
and  approaches  thereto,  with  branches 
therefrom. 

cxxviii.  An  Act  for  maintaining  and  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  leading  from  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  through  Cowcaddens, 
to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  over 
that  part  of  the  river  of  Kelvin  called 
the  Milnford  of  Garscube,  and  for 
making,  repairing,  and  maintaining 
the  road  leading  from  Blackquarry 
Toll  Bar,  by  Possil,  to  the  bridge 
across  the  river  Allander,  at  Lang- 
bank,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and 
Stirling. 

cxxix.  An  Act  for  rebuilding  the  bridges 
over  the  river  Spey  and  Findhorn, 
for  making  accesses  thereto,  and  for 
making  and  maintaining  certain  new 
roads  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 

exxx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  Ashborne,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  to  a  messuage 
or  public-house  in  the  occupation  of 
John  Frost,  near  Belpar  Bridge,  in 
the  said  county  of  Derby. 

cxxxi.  An  Act  for  repairing,  and  other¬ 
wise  improving,  the  road  from  Bever¬ 
ley,  by  Molescroft,  to  Kendell  House, 
and  the  road  from  Molescroft  to  Bain- 
ton  Balk,  in  the  county  of  York. 

1  Will.  IV. 

cxxxii.  An  Act  for  prohibiting  burying 
and  funeral  service  in  a  chapel  of  ease 
intended  to  be  built  for  the  parish  of 
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St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Middlesex. 

cxxxiii.  An  Act  for  empowering  the 
marquis  of  Bute  to  make  and  main¬ 
tain  a  ship  canal,  commencing  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafif,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  near  the  town  of  CardifF,  with 
other  works  to  communicate  therewith. 

cxxxiv.  An  Act  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  harbour  of  Port 
Crommelin,  in  the  bay  of  Cushendun, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

cxxxv.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  late  ma¬ 
jesty  king  George  the  Third,  intituled 
“  An  Act  for  more  effectually  im¬ 
proving  and  maintaining  the  old  har¬ 
bour  of  Rye,  in  the  county  of  Sussex  ; 
and  to  appoint  new  commissioners  ; 
and  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
raise  additional  funds  on  the  tolls,  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise, 
cxxxvi.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  his 
late  majesty  for  more  effectually  drain- 
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ing  and  preserving  certain  marsh 
lands  or  low  grounds  in  the  parishes  of 
Sandhurst,  Newenden,  Rolvenden, 
Tenterden,  TV  ittersham,  Ebony, 
Woodchurch,  Appledore,  and  Stone, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Ticehurst, 
Salehurst,  Bodiam,  Ewhurst,  North- 
iam,  Beckly,  Peasmarsh,  I  den,  and 
Playden,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
cxxxvii.  An  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
5th  day  of  July,  1831,  an  Act  passed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  late  majesty’s 
reign,  to  enable  his  majesty’s  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
to  nominate  and  appoint  two  or  more 
persons  to  act  as  principal  land  coal 
meters  within  and  for  the  several 
places  therein  mentioned, 
cxxxviiii.  An  Act  for  amending  and 
continuing  an  Act  for  repairing  roads 
in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  for  al¬ 
tering  the  line  of  road  between  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Kilmarnock,  in  the  said 
county. 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1830. 


PRICES  OF  STOCKS  in  each  Month  in  1830, 
Highest  and  Lowest. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 

FROM  THE  RETURNS. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Bye 

• 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s . 

d. 

s . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d . 

January  25 . 

73 

0 

36 

0 

28 

0 

34 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

February  22  ... 

75 

0 

34 

0 

29 

0 

32 

0 

36 

0 

38 

0 

March  22 . 

76 

0 

36 

0 

29 

0 

35 

0 

44 

0 

38 

0 

April  26 . 

78 

0 

37 

0 

32 

0 

34 

0 

40 

0 

37 

0 

May  24 . 

74 

0 

37 

0 

31 
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37 
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June  21  . 

76 
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44 
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0 

30 

0 
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October  25 . 

70 

0 

42 

0 

30 

0 

34 

0 

44 

0 

42 

0 

November  22  ... 

74 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

34 
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44 

0 

60 

0 

December  27... 

74 

0 

42 

0 

30 

0 

34 

0 

44 

0 

45 

0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  HAY  W  LOAD. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

2  10  0 
to 

4  0  0 

2  10  0 
to 

4  15  0 

2  15  0 
to 

5  5  0 

2  15  0 
to 

5  0  0 

2  10  0 
to 

4  15  0 

2  15  0 

to 

4  15  0 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

2  10  0 
to 

5  0  0 

2  2  0 
to 

4  10  0 

2  15  0 
to 

5  0  0 

2  12  0 
to 

4  18  0 

2  10  0 
to 

4  10  0 

2  15  0 
to 

4  4  0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BUTCHER’S  MEAT, 

Average  Prices  per  Stone  of  8lb.  in  SmitMeld  Market,  m  1830. 


Jan....  2 5 
Feb.... 
March 
April 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec,,. 


Beef. 


s.  r/.  dm 

3  10  to  4  4 
3  10  to  4  2 
3  2  to  4  0 
3  4  to  3  10 
3  6  to  4  4 
3  0  to  4  4 
3  6  to  4  0 
3  6  to  4  0 
3  4  to  3  8 
3  4  to  3  10 
3  G  to  4  6 
3  8  to  4  2 


Mutton. 

s.  d.  •?.  iA 

4  0  to  4  6 

4  2  to  4  8 

3  0  to  4  8 

3  0  to  4  2 

3  10  to  4  4 

3  10  to  4  2 

4  0  to  4  6 

4  0  to  4  6 

3  10  to  4  4 

3  8  to  4  4 

4  2  to  4  8 

4  0  to  4  6 


Veal. 


5. 

4 

5 

4 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


<A  <A 


6  to  5 
0  to  6 
0  to  6 
0  to  6 
6  to  5 
0  to  5 
0  to  4 
0  to  5 
0  to  4 
0  to  4 
4  to  5 
6  to  5 


0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 


Pork. 


5, 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 
4 

o 

«_> 

4 

4 

3 

4 
4 


d  » 

4  to  5 

3  to 

0  to  4 
8  to  4 
0  to  4 
0  to  5 
10  to  4 
0  to  4 

4  to  5 
It)  to  4 

0  to  4 
0  to  4 


d. 

4 

G 

8 

8 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

8 

8 

10 


Lamb. 


d.  s.  d , 


0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0  to  0 
0  to  0 
0  to  0 
0  to  7 
6  to  6 
0  to  G 
G  to  5 
0  to  4 
0  to  4 
0  to  0 
0  to  0 
0  to  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  from  December  12,  1829,  to 

December  15,  1830. 


Christened 


Males. . 
Females 


Buried 


Males . . 
Females 


11,110) 

10,535  S 


21,645 


Whereof 


Under  two  years  of  age  . .  0113 

Between  two  and  five  .  1S37 

Five  and  ten  .  871 

T  e n  an d  twenty . . .  818 

Twenty  and  thirty  .  1410 

Thirty  and  forty  . .  1759 

Forty  and  fifty  .  2026 


HAVE  DIED, 

Fifty  and  sixty . 

Sixty  and  seventy . . . . 
Seventy  and  eighty  . . 
Eighty  and  ninety  . . . 
Ninety  and  a  hundred 
One  hundred  and  one 
One  hundred  and  two 


Decreased  in  the  Burials  reported  this  year,  18/9. 


2031 

2055 

1788 

815 

119 

2 

1 


Table  of  the  Number  of  Bankrupts  &  Declarations  of  Insolvency. 


Bankrupts. 

Declarations 
of  Insolvency. 

January  . 

177 

23 

February  . . . . . 

142 

14 

March  . . . 

130 

13 

April . . . 

112 

18 

May  . . . . . 

124 

14 

June  . . . . . 

118 

9 

July  . . . . . . . 

91 

8 

August . . . . . 

60 

9 

September  . .  . 

69 

1 1 

October... . . 

76 

17 

November..... . 

97 

13 

December...... . 

112 

6 

1308 

155 

. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  for  1830. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Pluvia- ! 

Winds. 

meter,  j 

Month. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Inches. 

N. 

N.  E. 

E. 

S.E. 

s. 

s.w. 

w. 

N.W. 

January 

30-59 

28-60 

44 

17 

2-810 

7 

124 

O 

3 

0 

X 

2 

4 

February 

30-33 

29-43 

53 

13 

1-245 

24 

5 

Ol 
+* 2 

3 

14 

9 

0 

or 

March .  . 

30-62 

29'50 

62 

34 

0-620 

1 

1 

3 

64 

24 

8 

64 

24 

April  .. 

30-26 

2y-26 

66 

28 

3-335 

0 

4 

2 

34 

1 

2 

11 

3 

0 

May. . . . 

30-37 

29'29 

71 

41 

1-940 

34 

O 

4 

5 

X 

2 

9 

44 

ol 

*2 

June .  . . 

30-15 

29*38 

72 

45 

2-630 

H 

1 

34 

5 

1 

64 

7 

4 

July. . . . 

30-35 

29-44 

84 

50 

1-Q50 

1 

2 

ol 

~2 

14 

34 

1 

12” 

^2 

i 

24 

August. . 

30-32 

29-43 

75 

44 

3-400 

14 

H 

1 

O 

1 

104 

8 

6 

Septem. 

30-40 

29-25 

66 

42 

2-800 

0.1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

O 

10 

74 

74 

October . 

30-51 

29-76 

65 

36 

0-595 

3 

54 

4 

34 

1 

4 

44 

54 

;N  ovem. 

30-40 

29-10 

59 

34 

4-695 

1 

2 

1 

3 

34 

4 

13 

or 

~2 

Ol 

Decern . 

30-45 

28-86 

52 

16 

2-430 

B-i 

°2 

54 

3 

31 

14 

ol 

~2 

3 

64 

30-62 

28-60 

84 

13 

j  28*350 

32 

42 

27 

42 

16 

964 

574 

52 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


EXAMINATIONS,  term- 


•paschal,  1830. 


In  Lileris  Humanioribus. 


Chassis  .I. 

James  Bliss,  Oriel. 

1  lios.  Carter,  Christ  Church. 
Horatio  Duckling,  Exeter. 
Benj.  Harrison,  Christ  Church . 
Chas.  Wordsworth,  do. 


Classis  II. 

John  Barrow,  Queen's. 

Edward  Cockey,  JV id  ham . 

In  Disciplinis  Mathematicis  et  Physicis. 

Robert  Tomes,  Magdalen  Hall. 


John  Dyne,  Wad  ham. 

Jasper  Harrison,  Worcester. 
Edward  Massie,  Wadham. 
Thos.  Pearson,  Queen's. 
William  Trenehard,  Pembroke. 
Travers  Twiss,  University . 

Chassis  III. 

Richard  Alexander,  Wadham. 
Henry  Bostock,  do. 


Chassis  I. 

Edward  Cockey,  Wadham. 

Eaton  Denton,  Queen' s. 

Edward  Hill,  Christ  Church. 

Earl  of  Selkirk,  do. 

Travers  Twiss,  University , 

Chassis  II. 

Benj.  Harrison,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Nowels,  Corpus. 

William  Stocker,  St.  John's. 

Willliam  Watts,  University. 

Chassis  III. 

Walter  Alford,  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 

TERM - MICHAEHMAS,  1830. 

Chassis  I. 

Joseph  Austice,  Christ  Church. 

Walter  Hamilton,  do. 

Henry  E.  Manning,  Balliol. 

William  Palmer,  Magdalen. 

John  E.  Walker,  Balliol. 

Henry  W.  Wilberforce,  Oriel. 

Chassis  II. 


Alfred  Cox,  Lincoln. 

Alfred  Daniel,  Exeter. 

Isaac  Godmond,  Queen’s. 

Robert  Good  enough,  Christ  Church. 
Thomas  Halton,  Brasen-nose. 
Joseph  Hayward,  Exeter. 

Thortias  Maitland,  Oriel. 

George  Malim,  Lincoln. 

Thomas  Maurice,  Merton. 

William  Money,  Oriel. 

Thomas  Pattison,  Exeter. 

Herbert  Randolph,  Balliol . 

John  Rogers,  do. 

Edward  Thrupp,  Wadham. 

William  Watts,  University . 

In  Literis  Humanioribus. 

John  Harding,  Oriel. 

Edward  Kensington,  Balliol. 
Thomas  Medwin,  Worcester. 
Thomas  Tancred,  Christ  Church. 
Philip  Twells,  Worcester. 

Chassis  III. 

John  W.  Bruce,  Exeter. 

William  Cureton,  Christ  Church. 
Haliday  Dickyn,  Brasen-nose . 

John  Dobson,  Queen’s. 

James  Ileadlam,  Brasen-nose. 
Richaid  Holberton,  Exeter. 


John  Bates,  Christ  Church. 

Robert  Clifton,  Worcester. 

George  F.  Fowle,  Balliol. 

George  E.  Gepp,  Wadham. 

In  Disciplinis  Mathematicis  et  Physicis. 

Chassis  I.  Chassis  III. 

Joseph  Austice,  Christ  Church .  William  Cureton,  Christ  Church. 

John  Metcalfe,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Chassis  II.  Richard  Morgan,  Jesus. 

Richard  Morgan,  Jesus.  Robert  Murray,  Alban  Hall. 

Thomas  Tancred,  Christ  Church.  John  Oldham,  Oriel. 

Hen.  W,  Wilberforce,  Oriel.  George  Pinhorn,  St.  Edmund’s  Hall % 
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CHANCELLOR’S  PRIZES. 

Latin  Essay. — li  Utrum  apud  Grcecos  an  apud  Romanos  mag  is  exculta  fuerit 
civilis  Scientia  !  ”  Anthony  Grant,  New  College. 

English  Essay. — “  The  character  of  Socrates,  as  described  by  his  disciples  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Plato ,  under  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated 
by  each  of  them.”  Herman  Merivale,  Balliol. 

POETICAL  PRIZES. 

Latin. — “  Tyrus .”  William  Palmer,  Magdalen. 

English. — “  The  African  Desert.”  George  Kettleby  Rickards,  ' Trinity . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.— tripos,  1829.* 

,,  7  ,  S  Charles  Jefferies,  M.  A.  John's. 

Moderators,  j  James  Bow5tead;  M.  A.  Corpus. 


tVranglcrs. 


Philpott .... 

Cavendish  . 

Murphy  . . . 

Thurtell  . .  , 

»  t  <  »  «  * 

Smith  . . . .  . 

White  . 

Chad  well  . . , 

Phillips . 

Mallett . 

Lyons  . 

Scott . 

Phillips . 

Fell  . 

Hoare  . 

Tillotson  . .  . 

Parkin  . 

Singleton  ... 

Coutcher  . . . 

Cobden  . . . . , 

Jennings  .. 

)  «  o  •  «  •  (yfl/V'lSt  s 

Langshaw  .. 

Beavan  .... 

Smith ...... 

Ladds . 

Pashley  . . . . 

Marth  . 

Birkett, . 

Hodgson  . . , 

Marshman.. , 

Beatson  .  „ . , , 

Pearse  . 

Sedgwick  . . . 

Senior 

Optimes. 

Phillips . 

Wharton. .  . . 

Haw  trey , . . . 

Clarke,  W. . . , 

Clarke . 

Ellis  . 

Williams  . . 

Withers  .... 

Hodgson . . . . 

Barnett  .... 

Cautley  . . . . 

Baldock  . . . . 

Stone  ...... 

Valentine  . . 

Paget  . 

Jones  . 

Bowman  . . . 

Maucauley  .. 

Dickinson  .« 

Butler . . 

Beaty . 

Hopper  .... 

Hildvard  . . 

Barlow  .... 

Netherwood 

Doria . 

Howard  . . . . 

Walker,  W.  . 

Cox. .  . . 

Abbott  . 

Butler  . 

Whiting . 

Soames  . 

Middleton  . . . 

Jackson  . ,  . . . 

Newbv  . 

Smith,  R.  ... 

Junior  Optimes. 

Ds.  Barker . 

Bailey . . 

Prittie . 

Bellhouse  . . . 

Weddall . 

Steble . 

Martineau . . . . 

Sheppard  . . . , 

*  The  Triposes  for  1830  having  been  inserted  by  mistake  in  our  last  Volume, 
those  for  1829  are  given  in  this,  with  the  prizes  for  1830, 
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Campbell  . .  Trinity. 

Sunderland  . Clare . 

Ray  . Clare. 

Tison . John’s. 

Johnston . . .  Sidney. 

Beadon  . John's. 

Poole . .John’s. 


Rascli . . . Trinity. 

Sparkes . . .  .John’s 

Mainwaring . Caius. 

Adams  . Queen’s. 

Foulger . Trinity. 

Luckock . John's. 


Classical  Tripos,  1829. 

Thomas  Crick,  M.A.  John’s. 

) Edward  Baines,  M.A.  Christ’s. 

) Julias  Charles  Hare,  M.A.  Trinity. 

.Connop  Thirlvvall,  M.A.  Trinity. 

Hawtrey . .  'Trinity. 

Prittie . Trinity. 

Cantley  , .  . Pembroke. 


Examiners , 

First  Class. 

Ds.  Soames . Trinity. 


Phillips . 

Martineau  . . . . 

Martin  . 

Hildyard. . . . , 

Smith . 

Butler . . 

Cavendish  . . . . 

Withers . . 

Pashley . 

Shad  well  .... 

Hoare ....... 

Valentine  .... 

Phillpott . 

Second  Class. 

Ds.  Langshavv  . John’s. 


Netherwoad  . Corpus. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  G.. .  Trinity. 

Scott  . . Queen's. 

Third  Class. 

Ds.  Walker  . Trinity. 

Paget  . Cains. 

Mainwaring  . Caius. 

Butler . Trinity. 

Johnston . Sidney. 

Abbott . Queen’s , 

Doria  . . John’s. 

Williams . Corpus. 

Smith . . . John's. 


CHANCELLOR’S  MEDALLISTS,  1830. 

Christopher  Wordsworth  . Trinity. 

Thomas  Henry  Steel  . Trinity. 

CHANCELLOR’S  PRIZE. 

W.  C.  Kinglake . Trinity. 

SIR  W.  BROWNE’S  MEDALS. 

Greek  Ode.— James  Hildyard . Christ's. 

Latin  Ode, — C.  R.  Kennedy  ........  Trinity. 

Epigrams.— W.  Fitzherbert . Queen’s. 

PORSON  PRIZE. 

C.  R.  Kennedy 


Trinity. 
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LAW  CASES  AND  NARRATIVES. 


Court  of  Justiciary,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Trial  of  Robert  Emond  for 
Murder . 

On  Monday,  February  8th,  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  proceeded  to 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  charging 
Robert  Emond,  grocer  and  draper 
in  North  Berwick,  with  having,  on 
the  night  of  the  25th,  or  morning 
of  the  26th  of  October,  assaulted 
in  her  own  house,  at  Abbey,  near 
Haddington,  Katharine  Franks, 
and  her  daughter  Madeline,  with 
a  table  knife  or  hatchet,  by  which 
they  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  immediately  thereafter. 

Marion  Inglis  deposed  to  the 
position  of  Mrs.  Franks’s  house, 
and  to  the  dress  which  she  and  her 
daughter  wore  on  the  day  of  the 
murder.  On  the  Monday  morning 
witness’s  little  girl  went  to  Miss 
Franks;  but  returned  immediately, 
saying  she  could  not  get  in.  Wit¬ 
ness  saw  the  shutter  closed,  and 
was  afraid  they  were  unwell;  it 
was  thought  they  had  gone  to  see 
Mrs.  Emond.  —  On  Wednesday 
morning  witness  was  present  at 
the  discovery  of  the  bodies,  and 
described  their  situation.  Under¬ 
stood  the  mother  and  daughter 
slept  together.  Mrs.  Franks  told 
witness  a  week  before,  that,  having 
sent  some  boxes  to  North  Berwick 
to  Emond,  when  she  arrived 
there,  she  found  them  open,  and 
accused  Emond  of  opening  them, 
and  some  hot  language  occurred. 


From  the  account  of  what  passed 
between  Emond  and  Mrs.  Franks, 
as  told  by  her,  witness  believed 
that  Emond  entertained  evil  pur¬ 
poses  against  Mrs.  Franks. 

Lord  Gillies  said,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  notice  the  very  dis¬ 
tinct  evidence  given  by  this  wit¬ 
ness. 

James  Storrie,  miller. — On  the 
Wednesday,  went  over  their  gar¬ 
den-wall,  where  he  found  Mrs. 
Franks  in  the  stye,  lying  with  her 
face  downwards  ;  gave  the  alarm  ; 
Madeline  Franks  was  found  dead 
in  the  bed-room  ;  the  key  of  the 
outer  door  was  lying  inside  the 
window  of  the  kitchen. 

Alexander  Dudgeon,  miller, 
corroborated  the  former  evidence. 

John  Lloyd,  superintendent  of 
police  at  Haddington,  heard  of  a 
murder  at  the  Abbey,  on  the  28th 
October.  Went  to  the  place.  The 
blood  on  the  floor  was  covered  by 
the  carpet.  There  were  footsteps 
in  the  room, — not  of  a  naked  foot, 
but  of  persons  having  on  shoes  ; 
they  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  but  chiefly  about  the  body  of 
Madeline,  and  they  were  quite  dry. 
The  room  was  in  confusion,  and 
the  articles  in  the  drawers  had  been 
pulled  out.  The  drawers  appeared 
as  if  they  had  been  broken  open  ; 
there  was  a  secret  place  in  them, 
which  was  open.  The foot-mark6 
were  chiefly  as  if  the  person  had 
been  going  to  the  door.  One  of 
the  marks  was  the  print  of  an 
entire  shoe ;  the  others  were  chiefly 
from  the  impression  of  the  heel ; 
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some  of  these  were  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  had  been  made  by  an 
iron  heel,  which  had  a  double  rim, 
with  small  round  tackets  between 
the  outer  and  inner  rim.  All  the 
marks  were  apparently  of  the  same 
shoe.  There  were  no  marks  of 
tackets  on  the  front  part  of  the 
shoe.  Shewn  a  pair  of  shoes, 
which  are  the  same  that  he  com¬ 
pared  with  the  marks  on  the  floor, 
and  with  which  they  entirely  cor¬ 
responded.  The  distinct  marks 
on  the  floor  entirely  corresponded 
with  the  shoe  now  shown  to  wit¬ 
ness,  both  in  the  heel  and  in  the 
body  of  the  shoe.  First  saw 
Emond  about  six  o’clock  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  at  Mrs.  Franks’s 
house.  He  came  into  the  kitchen, 
when  witness  asked  him,  as  he  was 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  to  go  into  the  room  and  see 
the  bodies,  but  he  refused  to  do 
so.  He  did  not  assign  any  reason 
for  not  doing  so,  but  retired  nearer 
the  door,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
falling  state,  -when  witness  got  a 
chair  for  him,  on  which  he  sat 
down.  He  seemed  much  agitated. 
At  that  time  there  were  some 
women  in  the  room,  dressing  the 
bodies.  Having  been  told  soon 
after,  that  the  bodies  were  dressed, 
witness  asked  Emond  to  go  into 
the  room,  which  he  did.  The 
bodies  at  that  time  were  both 
covered  up.  Prisoner  did  not 
look  at  the  bodies,  nor  at  the  bed 
on  which  they  were,  but  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  clock,  which  was  at 
the  furthermost  part  of  the  room. 
Witness  got  instructions  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  to  apprehend  Emond, 
which  he  did,  and  he  found  him 
sitting  in  Mrs.  Franks’s  kitchen. 
When  witness  told  him  he  was  his 
prisoner,  he  asked  in  a  stammering 
way,  for  what  ?  He  told  him  he 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of 


Mrs.  Franks  and  her  daughter, 
when  he  replied,  “  who  could  say 
that  ?”  Made  a  search  in  his  house 
at  North  Berwick,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sheriff  and  general  Dai- 
rymple,  and  there  found  the  shoes 
with  the  iron  heels  ;  they  were  in 
general  Dalrymple’s  hands,  and 
were  those  he  compared  with  the 
marks  on  the  floor,  which  he  did 
on  the  Saturday.  He  found  in 
the  house  a  blue  coat,  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
worsted  stockings.  Being  again 
shown  the  shoes,  he  observed  a 
black  mark  in  the  hollow  betwixt 
the  heel  and  the  front  of  the  foot, 
on  one  of  them,  at  the  time  he 
got  them,  which  resembled  blood, 
and  the  same  mark  was  still  on  it. 
There  was  blood  upon  the  wrist¬ 
band  of  the  shirt,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  pocket  of  the  trowsers.  Did 
not  observe  any  blood  on  the 
coat. 

Katherine  Franks,  being  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  not  sworn. 
She  stated,  that  she  lived  at  North 
Berwick  in  the  house  of  Robert 
Emond ;  his  wife  is  her  aunt.  On 
the  Sunday  before  her  mother’s 
death,  she  went  to  church  at  North 
Berwick,  leaving  her  aunt  and 
Emond  at  home ;  she  returned  im¬ 
mediately  after  church,  and  found 
her  aunt  with  her  clothes  torn  and 
her  back  wet.  Her  mouth  was  a 
little  blistered,  but  not  cut;  Robert 
Emond  was  in  the  house  at  the 
time  ;  he  took  his  dinner  at  home, 
and  nothing  particular  passed 
between  him  and  his  wife  during 
that  day.  Emond  and  his  wife 
usually  slept  together,  but  on  that 
night  he  went  up  stairs  to  another 
room,  and  witness  slept  with  her 
aunt,  who  secured  her  door  inside. 
Heard  no  noise  during  the  night; 
she  arose  about  eight  next  morn¬ 
ing,  aud  went  up  to  the  room 
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where  Emond  slept,  but  she  could 
not  get  in ;  the  door,  however, 
was  not  locked,  but  fastened  in¬ 
side  ;  she  went  for  a  Mrs.  Cron, 
who  came  and  tried  the  door,  and 
also  a  Mr.  Paterson,  but  none 
could  get  in — nor  did  any  person 
speak  to  them  from  the  inside. 
A  small  ladder  was  obtained,  and 
Mr.  Paterson  went  in  by  a  window, 
and  let  in  Mrs.  Cron  and  witness, 
but  Emond  was  not  there.  Not 
long  after  this,  he  came  in,  and 
from  his  appearance  she  was 
frightened  to  look  at  him.  Thinks 
he  said,  “  How  are  you  all  this 
morning  ?”  He  had  a  dark  coat 
on — either  a  blue  or  black  coat. 
His  trowsers,  when  he  came  to 
the  fire,  smoked,  as  if  wet ;  they 
smoked  up  as  far  as  the  knees. 
His  stockings  and  shoes  were  wet 
with  mud  ;  and  she  observed  him 
soon  after  brushing  them.  She 
asked  what  had  made  his  stockings 
wet,  and  he  said  his  shoes  were 
too  large  She  also  inquired 
where  he  had  been  that  morning, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  at  Dir- 
leton — walking  by  the  sea-side. 
There  was  no  quarrelling  between 
him  and  his  wife  that  morning,  but 
he  continued  to  sleep  in  the  room 
up  stairs  both  on  the  Monday  and 
the  Tuesday.  The  witness  was 
here  shown  the  shoes  :  she  said, 
“  These  are  the  shoes  he  was 
brushing,  and  they  were  wet  at 
the  time.” 

James  Paterson,  teacher,  North 
Berwick. —  Robert  Emond  was  his 
near  neighbour.  Witness’s  house 
was  under  the  same  roof  with 
that  of  Emond,  and  was  approach¬ 
ed  by  the  same  garden  door,  which 
led  to  the  public,  street.  On  the 
Sunday  before  witness  heard  of 
Mrs.  Franks  being  dead,  he  shut 
that  door,  and  fastened  it  inside,  but 
found  it  open  next  morning.  On 


Monday  morning  was  asked  by  a 
Mrs.  Cron  to  go  to  the  door  of  the 
room  where  it  was  suspected  Emond 
was  asleep.  He  went,  but  did  not 
get  in;  the  door,  though  not  lock¬ 
ed,  was  prevented  being  opened  by 
something  heavy  being  placed 
against  it.  He,  however,  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  entered  at  a 
window  in  the  roof,  which  window 
was  ten  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
but  there  was  a  barrel  standing 
under  it  at  the  time.  The  bed  in 
the  room  had  not  been  slept  in 
that  night ;  and  the  door  was 
found  obstructed  by  a  chest,  a 
basket  of  clothes,  and,  above  all, 
a  table.  Saw  Emond  that  day  in 
his  shop,  about  one,  but  he  asked 
him  no  questions.  He  seemed 
very  tired  and  confused ;  he  said, 
“  this  is  a  terrible  business  ;  I  am 
so  confused  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  doing.  Mrs.  Franks  is  the 
cause  of  every  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  wife.”  He  said 
she  was  expected  that  day ;  and 
asked,  was  he  obliged  to  take  any 
abuse  from  her  ?  He  wished  wit¬ 
ness  to  assist  to  make  a  division 
of  the  shop  goods,  because  he 
could  not  live  any  longer  with  his 
wife,  on  account  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance  Mrs.  Franks  had  caused. 
He  gave  no  explanation  of  what 
he  meant  by  the  expressions  — 
“  this  is  a  terrible  business.”  He 
said  he  had  gone  out  by  the  win¬ 
dow  at  five  in  the  morning;  had 
wandered  in  the  fields,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  return  to  North 
Berwick. 

John  Dunbar,  North  Berwick, 
knew  the  prisoner.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Franks, 
Emond  said,  “  there  never  would 
be  peace  between  him  and  his 
wife  while  she  and  Mrs.  Franks 
corresponded.”  Saw  Emond  in 
his  shop  on  Tuesday- — he  then 
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seemed  much  affected.  Witness 
asked  what  was  the  matter — panel 
said,  the  devil  had  been  very 
busy  with  him. 

Alison  Webster,  or  Bolton,  re¬ 
sides  at  Dirleton,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  North  Berwick,  on 
the  road  to  Haddington.  Shortly 
after  eight  on  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  before  witness  heard  of  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Franks,  Emond 
called  at  her  shop,  and  asked  for  a 
biscuit  and  a  jug  of  water,  which 
he  got.  His  appearance  struck 
her  very  much  ;  it  was  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  usual  look.  He  was 
all  blood  about  the  mouth,  both 
above  and  below.  His  pantaloons 
were  rolled  from  his  ancles  up¬ 
wards  ;  and  he  was  agitated,  and 
his  tongue  faltered.  Witness  said 
she  was  surprised  to  see  him  so 
early  in  the  morning ;  when  he 
replied  he  had  been  walking  about 
the  coast  for  two  or  three  hours. 
She  did  not  observe  any  blood 
upon  his  clothes. 

John  Walker,  slater,  North 
Berwick,  met  Emond  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  about  a  quarter 
past. seven  o’clock,  near  Fenton  ; 
the  panel  was  coming  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  Haddington,  and 
going  towards  Dirleton,  There 
were  two  persons  with  witness  at 
the  time,  to  whom  he  remarked, 
that  Emond  was  surely  mad.  His 
dress  was  in  disorder,  his  panta¬ 
loons  folded  up,  and  he  carried  a 
piece  of  checked  cloth  in  his  hand. 
His  mouth  was  dirty  ;  but  it  did 
not  strike  witness  that  it  was 
bloody. 

William  Dalgetty,  saw  Emond 
on  the  Monday  morning  at  Drem- 
mill,  about  six  miles  from  North 
Berwick-  -he  was  2:oin£:  in  the 
direction  of  the  latter  place.  Ob¬ 
served  a  reddish  mark  on  his  coat, 
between  the  elbow  and  hand. 


Hugh  Goodlet,  on  the  Monday, 
met  the  prisoner  going  towards 
North  Berwick,  between  five  and 
six  o’clock. 

Robert  Tait,  late  prisoner  in 
the  jail  of  Glasgow,  stated,  that 
he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  on 
the  21st  November,  and  put  into 
ward  No.  5  of  the  jail  on  the  Cal- 
ton-hill.  Daniel  A.  Murray,  who 
was  included  in  the  charge  with 
him,  was  also  in  the  same  cell. 
Emond  was,  at  his  own  request, 
allowed  to  sleep  in  their  cell  after 
the  29th  November.  He  slept 
two  nights  in  the  same  apartment 
with  them,  namely  on  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  but  not  on  Mon¬ 
day,  because  witness  was  that 
day  brought  before  the  Court. 
On  Saturday,  the  panel  gave  a 
sort  of  history  of  his  life.  He 
said  he  was  a  man  who  had  been 
very  strict  in  his  religious  duties 
— that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
even  then  attended  closely  to  those 
duties  ;  that  he  had  lived  comfort¬ 
ably  till  lately,  when  his  wife  and 
he  quarrelled  ;  and  could  not  live 
in  peace,  because  she  had  been 
stirred  up  against  him  by  false 
reports — he  did  not  say  by  whom, 
and  witness  put  no  questions  to 
him.  When  the  panel  talked  of 
those  subjects,  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  eased.  He  said,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  gone  on  a  Sunday 
to  the  sacrament  of  North  Ber¬ 
wick,  but  his  wife  had  caused  a 
quarrel.  That  he  left  home  that 
nio’ht,  and  did  not  know  where  he 
went,  till  he  found  himself  again 
near  his  own  house  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  lie  said  he  could  not  ac¬ 
count.  for  where  he  had  been  ;  and 
that  he  went  and  attempted  to 
pray,  but  could  get  no  utterance, 
and  arose  from  his  knees  ashamed. 
One  morning  after  being  shaved 
he  came  and  said,  that  as  blood 
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had  been  found  upon  his  clothes, 
he  meant  to  instruct  his  agent  to 
account  for  that  by  the  tenderness 
of  his  face  when  shaved.  On  the 
Tuesday  morning,  after  one  Adams 
had  been  tried  and  sentenced, 
Emond  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
think  a  thief  should  suffer  death  ; 
adding,  surely,  if  they  were  so 
severe  with  Adams,  they  would  be 
much  worse  with  him,  if  the  charge 
of  which  he  was  accused  was  made 
out.  Witness  said,  “  Did  you 
really  doit  then  ?”  Emond  replied, 
“  Oh  yes,  but  do  not  speak  of  it. 
The  very  thought  of  it  goes  to  my 
heart  like  a  knife.”  He  said,  all 
that  he  remembered  was  his  be¬ 
ing  in  his  sister-in-law’s  house ; 
that  he  got  entrance  to  the  garden 
from  a  private  road,  and  from  the 
garden  to  the  house  through  the 
windows.  He  remembered  hav¬ 
ing  some  words  with  her,  “  and  it 
was  done.”  He  said,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  heard  of  the  girl 
being  also  dead,  for  he  did  not 
recollect  having  seen  her  at  all. 

D.  A.  Murray  corroborated  part 
of  the  preceding  evidence. 

The  Jury,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty  minutes,  returned  an  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  Guilty. 

He  was  then  sentenced  to  suffer 
the  last  punishment  of  the  law,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  March 
17.  He  confessed  his  guilt. 


Aylesbury,  March  5. 

Trials  of  Benjamin  Tyler  and 
Solomo?i  Sewell  for  the  Murder 
of  William  Edden. 

Benjamin  Tyler,  aged  32,  and 
Solomon  Sewell,  aged  20,  were 
put  to  the  bar, charged  with  having 
killed  and  murdered  William  Ed¬ 
den,  at  the  parish  of  Haddenham, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  in  the 


year  1828,  by  striking  and  beat¬ 
ing  him  with  a  hammer. 

Mr.  Andrews  stated  the  case 
for  the  Crown.  The  deceased 
lived  at  Thame,  about  ten  miles 
from  Aylesbury,  the  market  of 
which  place  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending.  On  the  day  on 
which  he  was  murdered,  he  had 
been  at  the  market,  which  he  left 
about  five  o’clock,  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Bass,  in  a  cart.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  cart  of  Edden  was  found  in  the 
road,  without  the  horse  ;  some  of 
the  harness  was  lying  by  it,  and  the 
body  was  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
road.  On  the  following  morning 
the  place,  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  was  searched,  and  marks 
of  men  having  struggled  were 
discovered,  and  marks  of  corded 
breeches,  as  if  the  wearer  had 
knelt  on  the  ground.  About  a 
week  before  the  murder,  the  two 
prisoners  were  in  company  at 
Thame,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
“  It  might  be  done  easy to 
which  the  other  replied,  “  It  might 
hang  me  and  a  few  days  after 
the  murder,  the  prisoners  having 
a  quarrel,  Sewell  was  overheard 
to  say  to  Tyler,  “  I  could  hang 
you  at  any  time.”  On  the  day 
following  the  murder,  Tyler  was 
observed  to  be  scraping  some  road- 
dirt  off  the  knees  of  his  breeches, 
which  were  corded,  and  which  he 
had  worn  on  the  previous  night ; 
and  under  his  table  a  hammer 
was  found,  apparently  covered 
with  road  dirt.  Sewell  was,  short¬ 
ly  after  the  murder,  taken  up  for 
poaching,  and  it  being  stated  to 
Tyler,  that  he  had  “  split  ”  about 
the  murder,  Tyler  replied,  “  Then 
we  shall  all  be  hung  together.” 
He  was  asked,  “  Why  need  you 
fear  ?”  Tyler  replied,  pointing  to 
a  cup  which  stood  on  the  table, 
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“  I’d  give  that  cup  full  of  guineas, 
if  I  was  as  innocent  as  you.” 
Last  November,  Tyler  had  "been 
riding  on  the  Oxford  coach,  which 
was  driven  by  the  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  He  was  desired  to  get 
down ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
coach  at  Thame,  he  was  still  sitting 
upon  the  coach,  and  the  coach¬ 
man  said,  “If  you  don’t  get  down, 
I’ll  break  my  lamp  upon  your 
head.”  To  which  Tyler  replied, 
“  D — n  you  ;  I’ve  ruined  your 
brother  by  expenses,  and  I’ll  serve 
you  worse  than  I  did  your  father.” 
(meaning  the  deceased). 

Thomas  Bass. — I  was  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  on  the  day  Edden’s  body  was 
found,  and  left  it  with  him  in  the 
evening,  while  it  was  light.  He 
had  a  cart  with  him,  with  coals 
and  trees  in  it.  I  rode  with  him 
out  of  Aylesbury  about  four  miles, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  his  body  was 
afterwards  found. 

William  King. —  On  the  night 
Edden’s  body  was  found,  I  was  at 
the  Bell  at  Thame.  I  left  it  about 
seven  minutes  after  the  clock 
struck  seven,  with  my  boy.  When 
we  got  to  Haddenham-field,  I  saw 
a  cart  without  a  horse,  and  with 
the  shafts  tilted  up  in  the  air.  The 
road  runs  through  an  open  field. 
We  stopped,  and  my  boy  got  down 
and  looked  all  round,  but  neither 
man  nor  horse  was  near  the  cart, 
which  had  trees  in  it.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  I  saw 
a  man  lying  in  the  road,  and  I 
turned  out  of  the  road  and  stopped 
opposite  him,  and  called  to  him 
“Halloo!”  He  just  groaned  “O 
Lord  !”  This  was  three  miles  from 
Thame,  and  about  half  past  seven 
o’clock.  * 

Henry  Taylor,  a  miller. — I  was 
going  from  Aylesbury-markct  on 
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the  25t,h  of  October,  1828,  and 
saw  a  man  lying  on  the  road,  on 
his  side,  three  miles  from  Thame. 
I  called  out  to  him  two  or  three 
times,  but  received  no  answer.  I 
then  said,  “  I  shan’t  get  down, 
unless  you  choose  to  make  reply,” 
and  rode  on.  My  horse  soon  after 
shied,  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ; 
and  I  thought  it  was  at  a  gipsey’s 
camp,  and  took  no  notice  of  it, 
I  went  on  to  my  mill,  and  my 
man  and  I  went  back  to  the  place 
where  my  horse  shied,  and  I  found 
it  was  a  cart  tilted  up.  We  then 
went  to  the  place  where  I  had  ob¬ 
served  the  body.  It  was  quite 
dead.  The  man’s  clothes  were  dirty, 
as  if  he  had  been  rolled  in  the 
road.  His  hat  was  over  bis  face. 
We  removed  the  body  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  went  for  a  constable, 
and  returned  to  the  body,  between 
ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  This  was 
on  Saturday;  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  between  nine  and  ten, 
I  observed,  a  few  yards  nearer 
Aylesbury  than  where  the  body 
lay,  the  print  of  ribbed  or  corded 
breeches,  and  a  part  of  the  print 
of  a  hand  :  the  print  of  the  nails 
was  distinct  in  the  dirt.  There 
were  several  footsteps  on  the  spot. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  had 
smooth  plush  breeches,  not  corded. 

Henry  Reynolds.  —  I  am  a 
surgeon,  resident  at  Thame.  I 
knew  Edden,  and  examined  his 
body  after  it  was  found.  The 
brain  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  There  were  no  bruises 
on  the  body  itself,  or  marks  of 
wounds,  excepting  a  very  slight 
graze  on  the  right  side,  opposite 
the  liver,  and  round  it  a  slight 
discolouration.  Under  the  exter¬ 
nal  graze,  I  found  five  ribs  frac¬ 
tured;  two  of  them  the  “true” 
ribs,— the  other  three  “  false” 
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ones.  The  true  ribs  were  broken 
in  two  separate  places.  They 
were  forcibly  driven  down  on  the 
liver,  and  the  mechanical  force 
which  had  been  employed  to  do 
that,  must  have  been  immense,  for 
it  had  ruptured  the  liver  almost 
throughout  its  whole  substance, 
and  the  vena  porta  of  the  liver. 
There  were  no  appearances  of  dis¬ 
ease  about  the  liver.  The  injury 
to  the  liver  produced  a  great 
haemorrhage,  which  would  in  it¬ 
self  have  produced  death  :  the 
death  was  occasioned  by  an  exter¬ 
nal  blow,  causing  the  rupture  and 
the  haemorrhage.  The  injury  was 
not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the 
effect  of  falling  from  a  cart  on  any 
hard  substance. 

Richard  Lee,  another  surgeon, 
examined  the  body  with  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  concurred  with  him  in 
his  statements  and  deductions. 

Francis  Very. — On  the  Tues¬ 
day  before  Ed  den  was  found  dead, 

I  saw  him  and  Tyler  together  at 
the  Saracen’s  head,  at  Thame. 
They  were  having  words.  I  heard 
Noble  say  to  Tyler  that  “  be 
(Tyler)  was  a  sad  rogue,  and  be 
knew  enough  to  hang  him,  if  he 
were  to  say  all  about  him  that  he 
knowed.”  Tyler  made  no  reply. 

John  Foster. — About  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  the  murder,  I  saw 
the  prisoners  together  at  the  back 
of  the  Anchor,  by  Lipscombe’s, 
the  butcher,  between  nine  and  ten 
at  night.  Tyler  said  to  Sewell, 
“  It,  was  done  very  easy  Sewell 
made  answer,  “  Fie  would  not  do 
it ;  that  would  hang  him,”  and  he 
repeated  that  it  would  hang  him 
two  or  three  times. 

Ann  Bonner. — Tyler  was  lodg¬ 
ing  at  William  Ferncll’s,  a  labour¬ 
ing  man,  at  Thame,  when  the  body 
was  found.  I  went  to  Tyler’s 
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bouse  that  evening,  and  saw  him, 
between  five  and  six  o’clock,  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  house  and  speaking 
to  Ellen  Hines.  Hines  said  to 
him,  **  How  long  shall  you  be 
gone  ?”  He  said,  “I  don’t  know  ; 
according  to  what  time  I  shall 
meet  him.”  He  had  on  knee 
breeches,  white  cotton  stockings, 
and  high  shoes ;  the  breeches  were 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  his  coat. 

I  saw  him  turn  towards  the  Ayles- 
bury-road.  I  saw  him  at  ten 
o’clock  the  next  morning  (Sun¬ 
day)  at  Fernell’s  :  he  was  coming 
down  stairs,  with  a  pair  of  high 
shoes  in  his  hand;  they  were  very 
djrty  with  road  dirt.  He  then  sat 
down  by  the  fire-side.  He  had  on 
knee-breeches,  and  they  were 
ribbed;  quite  a  light  colour.  He 
had  on  light  grey  worsted  stock¬ 
ings.  He  then  scraped  both  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  ;  they  were 
very  dirtf  with  road  dirt,  of  quite 
a  light  colour.  I  said  to  him 
“  Old  one!  you  got  into  the  dirt 
last  night.”  He  said,  “Yes,  I 
did  a  bit.”  I  saw,  under  a  deal 
table,  a  hammer,  all  very  dirty 
with  road  dirt,  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  on  his  breeches’-knees  and 
his  shoes.  I  had  seen  the  ham¬ 
mer  in  the  house  before,  but  never 
in  the  same  place.  I  had  seen  it 
two  or  three  days  before ;  it  was 
not  dirty  then.  It  was  usually 
kept  in  the  cupboard. 

Sarah  State. — I  was  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Mr.  Shinton  in  October, 
1828,  at  Long  Crendon.  I  had 
been  at  Aston  Sanford  the  day 
Edden’s  body  was  found.  On  my 
return  home  in  the  evening,  at  six 
o’clock,  I  went  through  Hadden - 
ham  church-yard, and  across Had- 
denham-field.  Three  men  over¬ 
took  me,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Haddenham  church,  before 
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T  got  into  the  turnpike-road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Thame.  I  heard  one  say, 
“  Let’s  all  three  keep  together 
one  of  them  came  up  to  me.  The 
man  who  came  up  and  spoke  to 
me  was  Sewell. 

Susan  Manners. — I  had  been 
to  Thame  on  the  evening  Edden’s 
body  was  found,  and  left  it  to  re¬ 
turn  home  bet  ween  eight  and  nine. 
On  my  way  home  I  met  three, 
people,  two  together,  and  one  a 
hundred  yards  behind.  The  moon 
was  up,  and  I  could  see  the  men. 
One  of  the  two  had  a  dark  long 
coat  on.  That  man  was  Benja¬ 
min  Tyler.  The  man  who  was 
by  himself  was  washing  his  hands 
in  Mr.  Payne’s  spring.  When  he 
had  washed  them,  he  wiped  them 
on  his  handkerchief,  and  ran  after 
the  other  men. 

Joseph  Edwards.— I  met  Tyler 
on  the  1st  of  September  last,  at 
the  Bull,  in  Thame.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  murder  of  Edden. 
I  heard  Tyler  say,  “  There  was 
no  person  in  the  house  knew  so 
much  of  the  murder  as  he  did.” 
His  brother  said,  “  Don’t  talk  so 
much  about  that  murder :  let’s 
strike  into  a  song.” 

Thomas  Hart. —  I  was  at  Edden’s 
house  before  he  was  buried,  while 
the  dead  body  was  lying  there. 

I  saw  Tyler  there.  I  said  to  Tyler, 
“  There  he  is,  poor  man  !”  Tyler 
said,  “  Ah  !  there  he  is,  poor  old 
man,  murdered  sure  enough  !” 
Airs.  Thorpe  asked  him  whether 
he  would  not  touch  the  dead  body. 
He  said  he  did  not  like  to  touch 
dead  bodies  ;  and  did  not  touch 
it.  I  saw  him  once  afterwards  at 
the  Anchor,  at  Thame,  and  he 
said  (speaking  of  Sewell’s  being 
taken  up  for  poaching),  “  that,  if 
they  did  not  mind,  they  would  all 
get  hung  together.”  After  the 


company  was  gone,  he  said,  if  he 
was  as  innocent  as  me  and  John 
Webster,  he  would  not  mind  that 
cup-full  of  golden  guineas  !  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  done,  that 
he  was  not  innocent  ?  He  said 
he  had  done  nothing. 

John  Birch. — I  am  constable  of 
Uxbridge.  I  apprehended  Tyler, 
in  August  last,  at  the  Red  Lion, 
at  that  town.  Ellen  Ilines  was 
with  him  at  supper.  1  told  him 
I  wanted  him.  He  said  “  Very 
well ;  let  me  have  my  supper,  and 
I’ll  go  with  you.”  He  looked  up 
at  me,  and  said,  “  I  know  what 
you  want  me  for — you  want  me 
for  that  job  down  in  the  country, 
that  job  of  Edden’s.”  I  said, 
that  was  what  I  arrested  him 
for.  The  woman  burst  out  cry¬ 
ing,  and  said,  “  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be  !”  He  told  her  not 
to  fret  about  it ;  and  said,  u  I 
.can’t  think  how  folk  can  say  f 
murdered  him;  for  I  was  going 
by  the  house  where  the  body  laid 
soon  after  the  murder,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Edden  at  the  door.  She 
asked  me  to  come  in  and  see  her 
poor  dear  husband,  for  he  had 
been  murdered  ;  I  went  in  and  saw 
the  body,  walked  round  it,  and 
touched  it.  I  touched  the  body, 
because  people  say,  if  you  don’t 
touch  the  body,  you’re  apt  to  dream 
of  them.”  I  then  took  him  into 
Custody. 

Isaac  Sprowston. — I  am  guard 
of  the  Oxford  coach,  and  James 
Edden,  son  of  the  deceased  is 
the  driver.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  November  last,  he  was 
driving  the  coach,  and  took  up  a 
man  by  Beaconsfield.  He  sat 
close  behind  the  coachman.  Ed¬ 
den  turned  round  as  soon  as  he 
got  on  to  the  coach,  and  the  man 
(it  was  Tyler)  turned  his  fare 
Y  2 
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away.  This  he  repeated  three 
times.  We  did  not  stop  till  we 
got  to  the  inn  at  Beaconsfield. 
Edden  lit  the  lamp  of  the  coach, 
and  got  on  to  the  coach-wheel, 
and  put  the  lamp  up  in  the  man’s 
face,  and  said  to  the  man,  “  How 
durst  you,  for  shame,  get  on  my 
coach,  knowing  that  you  killed 
my  father?”  The  man  said,  “  J. 
mean  to  pay  my  fare.”  Edden 
said,  ul  don’t  want  your  fare; 
come  down  instantly,  or  I’ll  break 
the  lamp  about  your  head.”  The 
man  and  Edden  instantly  got 
down,  and  had  several  words,  and 
Edden  was  going  to  strike  him, 
but  a  waggoner  prevented  him. 
The  man  then  said,  “  I  have 
ruined  your  brother  by  expenses, 

and  I’ll  serve  you  worse  than  I 

«/ 

did  your  father.” 

Cross-examined.  —  Ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  people  were  by  at  the  time. 

James  Edden  confirmed  all  that 
the  guard  had  sworn  to. 

Thomas  Edden.-- -I  know  Fer- 
nell’s  house  at  Thame,  at  which 
Tyler  lodged.  I  searched  it  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1829,  and 
found  this  hammer.  [The  ham¬ 
mer  was  produced.  It  was  a 
terrific  weapon,  with  a  handle 
about  two  feet  long,  and  a  striking 
and  a  cutting  iron  head.] 

William  Hawes. —  The  night 
before  Edden’s  death,  Sewell 
made  an  appointment  to  do  a  job 
for  me  the  next  day.  I  told  him 
I  should  not  be  back  till  evening, 
and  he  promised  to  be  there ;  but 
he  did  not  come.  I  went  to  look 
for  him,  but  could  not  find  him. 
On  the  day  following,  I  saw  Sew¬ 
ell  a  little  before  nine.  We  had 
to  clean  a  belly,  and  Sewell  said, 
“  I’ll  have  the  door  locked,  for  I 
don’t  want  any  one  to  know  I’m 
here.”  1  returned  after  fetching: 


some  water,  and  I  said  to  Sewell, 
4<  They  tell  me  Edden’s  mur¬ 
dered  on  his  road  home  from 
Aylesbury  last  night.”  My  wife 
said,  “  O  Lord!”  and  Sewell  said, 
“  Dear  me  !  I  wonder  who  done 
that?”  I  said,  “  I  don’t  know 
Sewell  said,  “If  you  knowed 
would  you  tell  ?”  I  said,  “  Yes.’’ 
He  said,  “  I’d  be  damned  if  I 
would,  though.” 

Eliza  Jones. — Last  June,  I  was 
at  the  Swan  at  Sudbury,  when 
Sewell  was  there.  I  said,  “  Sewell, 
there’s  great  outcry  about  your 
killing  of  Edden  ;  and  he  made 
answer  and  said  (with  a  word 
that  it’s  awful  to  mention),  “  If 
I’m  took,  Ben  Tyler  shan’t  be 
five  hours  after  me,  for  he  was  the 
father  of  all.” 

Matthew  Townshend. —  About 
four  or  five  days  after  Edden’s 
death,  I  saw  three  men,  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
coming  out  of  Mr.  Turner’s  field 
into  a  Thame  field.  I  knew  Sew¬ 
ell  to  be  one  of  them,  and  I  knew 
Tyler  to  be  another,  by  his  speech. 
I  said  to  Sewell,  “  It  was  very 
hard  for  me  to  cut  the  stubs  (bean 
stalks),  and  for  them  to  take  them 
away ;”  and  he  said  to  the  other 
two  men,  “  I’ll  serve  this  here 
fellow  the  same  as  we  served  the 
old  — — ,  the  other  night!” 

Thomas  Jervis. — I  was  by  when 
Edden’s  pockets  were  examined 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  There 
were  a  few  shillings  and  a  few 
halfpence  taken  from  them.  His 
pockets  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  unbuttoned. 

Charles  Seymour,  constable  of 
Thame. — I  received  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  Sewell  on  the  11th  of 
August,  and  saw  him  on  the  same 
day  reaping.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  in  the  field,  he  ran  away,  and 
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I  followed  him  across  the  fields 
for  two  miles,  over  very  thick 
lied  ges.  He  succeeded  in  escap¬ 
ing.  I  ultimately  took  him  at  his 
brother’s. 

W.  H.  Ashurst,  esq.,  M.P.,  a 
magistrate. — Sewell  was  brought 
before  me  on  the  18th  of  August 
on  this  charge.  He  made  this 
confession,  after  being  cautioned 
not  to  criminate  himself,  as  what 
he  said  would  be  made  use  of 
against  him  upon  his  trial.  The 
following  confession  was  then 
read : — 

“On  the  night  Master  Edden 
was  killed,  I  was  going  along  the 
Aylesbury-road.  Ben  Tyler  came 
up  to  me,  and  said  he’d  go  and 
meet  Edden.  We  walked  toge¬ 
ther  till  we  saw  Edden’s  cart. 
Tyler  said  ‘  he’d  go  and  kill  Ed¬ 
den, '  and  he  ran  forward  till  the 
cart  was  about  a  furlong  off.  I 
ran  back,  as  I  could  not  bear  it. 

I  never  touched  the  bridle,  cart, 
or  any  thing.  It  was  near  Had- 
denham.  I  ran  back  and  bursted 
out  a  crying,  and  went  home  and 
went  to  bed.  We  saw  the  cart 
about  half-past  six.  Tyler  had  a 
hammer,  the  same  he  killed  Jem 
Lipscombe’s  pig  with.  It  was 
this  same  hammer  that  Master 
Edden  was  killed  with.  Tyler 
came  up  to  me  just  before  we 
came  up  to  Mr.  Hedge’s,  on  Scot- 
grove-hill.  We  walked  together 
more  than  a  mile  before  we  saw 
Edden’s  cart.  When  Tyler  came 
up  to  the  cart,  Tyler  asked  for 
Edden’s  money  ;  he  refused  to  let 
him  have  it,  and  then  he  fell  to 
work  with  the  hammer,  as  far  as 
I  could  hear  from  the  knocks.  I 
then  ran  away  home  as  hard  as  I 
could.  I  never  saw  any  body  but 
Tyler.  I  have  never  seen  Tyler 
since,  except  at  the  Ramping  Cat, 
at  Uxbridge,  where  he  lives,  and 


that  was  this  harvest  time.  1  had 
a  pint  of  beer  with  him,  but  never 
stopped  ten  minutes  with  him ; 
and  not  a  word  passed  about  this. 
I  was  dressed  in  trousers,  a  fus¬ 
tian  jacket,  and  black  hat.  Tyler 
was  dressed  in  a  long  green  coat 
and  black  hat.  I  have  made  a 
mistake  when  I  said  nothing  pass¬ 
ed  about  it  at  the  Ramping  Cat. 
Tyler  did  say  ‘  he’d  kill  me  if  1 
said  any  thing  about  it.’  I  never 
met  any  other  cart  as  far  as  I  re¬ 
collect.  I  had  been  at  the  Bull 
public-house  before  i  went  on  the 
Aylesbury-road  that  night.  Tyler 
has  often  told  me,  since  Edden 
was  killed,  that  he’d  kill  me  if  1 
said  any  thing.” 

An  alibi  was  attempted  to  be 
proved. 

The  Jury  found  both  prisoners 
Guilty. 


Oxford  Circuit,  Worcester, 
March  1  1. 

Trial  of  Thomas  Clewes  for  the 

Murder  of  Richard  Hemming. 

Three  bills  of  indictment  had 
been  found  by  the  grand  jury — 
one  charging  Thomas  Clewes, 
alone,  with  the  murder  of  Richard 
Hemming,  both  as  aiding  and 
assisting  James  Taylor,  deceased, 
in  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
a  staff,  and  as  principal  himself 
in  such  striking ;  one  against 
Thomas  Clewes,  John  Barnett, 
and  George  Bankes,  as  accessories 
before  the  fact,  to  the  murder  of 
the  rev.  George  Parker,  deceased, 
alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  Richard  Hemming,  deceased, 
by  shooting  with  a  gun  and  strik¬ 
ing  with  a  gun  on  the  head  ;  and 
a  third  against  Clewes  alone,  as 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Parker,  “by  bar- 
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bouring  bis  alleged  murderer, 
Hemming.  Besides  these  indict¬ 
ments,  there  was  the  coroner’s 
inquisition,  charging  all  the  three 
prisoners,  as  principals,  in  the 
murder  of  Hemming — for  which 
a  bill  had  been  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury  as  to  Barnett  and 
Bankes,  and  found  against  Clewes 
only. 

The  prisoners  were  placed  at 
the  bar.  Bankes  was  a  tall,  and 
gentlemanly-looking  man ;  Bar¬ 
nett  had  the  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  yeoman ;  and  Clewes 
appeared  to  be  a  decent  man,  of 
apparently  humbler  station.  They 
took  their  stations  with  the  utmost 
composure. 

The  indictments  charging  them 
as  accessories  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Parker  were  abandoned,  on 
the  ground  that  Hemming,  the 
principal  felon,  had  not  been  con¬ 
victed. 

Clewes  was  next  arraigned  on 
the  indictment  charging  him  with 
the  murder  of  Hemming,  and 
he  pleaded  u  Not  Guilty/’ 

The  three  prisoners  were  then 
arraigned  on  the  coroner’s  inqui¬ 
sition,  charging  them  all  with  the 
murder  of  Hemming. 

The  three  prisoners  pleaded  se¬ 
verally  “  Not  Guilty.” 

After  some  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  trial  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition  should  be  postponed  till 
after  that  of  the  indictment  against 
Clewes  only.  Bankes  and  Barnett 
were  then  taken  from  the  bar,  and 
the  jury  were  sworn  to  try  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  Clewes  only. 

Mr.  CUrwood  stated  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  In  June, 
1806,  the  rev.  Mr.  Parker  was 
rector  of  Ocldingley.  Great  en¬ 
mity  existed  between  him  and  his 
parishioners  on  the  subject  of 
tithes,  and,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
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1806,  he  was  shot  at  and  murder¬ 
ed  in  his  own  held  by  Richard 
Hemming.  No  enmity  existed 
between  Hemming  and  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker — their  lots  in  life  had  been 
cast  in  too  different  a  sphere,  nor 
was  Hemming  a  parishioner  of 
Gddingley.  Hemming  was  im¬ 
mediately  searched  for,  but  never 
appeared  after  that  day.  About 
Christmas  last,  human  remains 
were  found  ill  the  bay  of  a  barn, 
which  was  then  pulled  down,  at 
Nether  wood,  and  were  identified  as 
the  remains  of  Hemming.  His 
rule,  which  he,  as  a  carpenter, 
carried  about  him,  was  described 
by  his  widow  before  she  saw  the 
rule  found  with  the  body,  and 
when  she  saw  the  skull,  she  knew 
it  by  the  teeth.  Now,  as  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  murdered  the 
rev.  Mr.  Parker,  it  became  of 
vital  importance  to  those  whom, 
if  he  had  been  apprehended,  he 
might  have  impeached  as  the  in¬ 
stigators  to  that  murder,  that  he 
should  be  disposed  of.  The  pri¬ 
soner  had  repeatedly  used  expres¬ 
sions,  that  he  wished  Mr.  Parker 
shot,  and  would  give  501.  for  it. 
On  Bromsgrove  fair-day  he  said 
he  hoped  he  should  find  a  dead 
parson  before  he  got  home  ;  and 
he  did  so.  It  would  be  proved, 
that,  in  1815,  he  said  he  knew 
what  became  of  Hemming,  and 
that  he  never  would  appear  again. 
When  apprehended,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  investigation  at  the 
barn,  he  made  a  confession,  and 
persisted  in  so  doing,  after  being 
cautioned  against  its  effects. 

Charles  Burton.  —  1  was  em¬ 
ployed,  in  December  last,  to  take 
down  a  barn  in  the  parish  of  Od- 
dingley,  in  this  county.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  the  28th  December,  in  re¬ 
moving  the  foundation  of  the  barn, 
I  found  the  remains  pf  a  human 
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body.  I  found  the  shoes  first, 
and  then  a  two-foot  slide  rule, 
commonly  used  by  carpenters. 
These  remains  were  two  feet  six 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  bay 
where  they  were  buried,  and  were 
in  the  second  bay  of  the  barn, 
about  three  feet  from  the  barn¬ 
door,  close  to  the  Wall  next  to 
the  post.  I  went  to  Mr.  Smith, 
the  coroner.  I  returned  to  the 
spot  the  same  night,  and  took 
two  men  to  guard  the  premises. 
The  next  morning  (Saturday)  the 
coroner,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Pierpoint,  the  surgeon,  came  over 
to  Oddingley.  I  have  known  the 
barn  thirty  years;  if  is  on  Nether- 
wood  farm,  which  the  prisoner 
occupied  thirty  years  ago.  I 
knew  the  rev.  Mr.  Parker,  he  was 
shot  on  the  24th  June,  1806;  I 
knew  Richard  Hemming  at  that 
time  ;  he  married  my  sister.  He 
was  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright, 
and,  before  Mr.  Parker’s  death, 
lived  at  Droitwich,  which  is  three 
miles  from  Oddingley.  Parker 
was  parson  of  Oddingley.  I  never 
saw  Richard  Hemming  after  Par¬ 
ker  was  shot.  A  great  deal  of 
inquiry  was  made  after  Hemming 
immediately  after  Parker  was  shot. 
Hemming  Was  five  feet  three 
inches  high,  and  stout.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  carried  a  basket  of  tools. 
This  barn  is  sixteen  yards  from 
the  farm-house  of  Netherwood. 
Clewes  continued  to  hold  the 
farm  four  or  five  years  after. 
There  was  no  floor  on  the  bay  of 
the  barn.  The  natural  soil  is  stiff 
red  clay.  It  was  loose  marl  where 
we  found  the  remains.  We  found 
three  halfpence,  a  sixpence,  and 
a  knife;  no  remains  of  clothes, 
but  a  few  buttons. 

Matthew  Pierpoint,  a  surgeon, 
after  some  preliminary  statements, 
said — The  place  where  the  skele¬ 


ton  lay  was  about  five  feet  four 
inches  long.  The  depth  from 
the  top  of  the  earth  to  where  the 
bones  were  lying,  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  inches.  I  removed, 
first,  the  shoes,  then  the  bones  of 
the  feet,  from  the  dust,  and  then 
gradually  removed  the  bones  as 
far  as  the  pelvis.  In  a  portion 
of  a  pocket  I  found  a  rule,  a  whet¬ 
stone,  three  halfpence,  an  old 
sixpence,  and  some  small  portions 
of  woollen  clothes,  with  a  front 
piece  of  a  waistband  of  corduroy 
small-clothes.  I  continued  to  re¬ 
move  the  bones  of  the  upper  parts, 
till  I  arrived  at  the  skull.  The 
bones  of  the  right  arm  crossed  the 
ribs  :  the  bones  of  the  left  hand 
lay  under  the  skulk  and  of  the 
left  fore-arm  under  the  ribs.  It 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  middle-aged 
person.  The  skull  was  lying  oil 
the  left  side,  and  all  the  bones  of 
it  were  fractured  and  smashed .  Any 
heavy  stick  would  produce  such 
an  injury.  The  boiies  Were  put 
in  a  bag;,  and  brought  to  mv  house. 
I  have  had  the  custody  of  them 
ever  since.  Elizabeth  Newbury, 
Hemrnings’  widow,  has  seen  the 
clothes.  Some  conversation  took 
place  about  a  rule  before  she  saw 
it,  and  she  described  the  marks  on 
it.  [The  bones  of  the  skull  were 
produced.]  The  froht  upper  teeth 
projected  very  much.  The  teeth 
were  nearly  complete  in  the  upper 
jaw,  but  from  the  lower  three 
were  wanting.  It  was  rather  a 
full  prominent  mouth.  The  in¬ 
jury  to  the  skull  must  have  occa¬ 
sioned  immediate  death.  [The 
rule,  halfpence,  and  portion  of  the 
waistband  of  the  breeches,  Were 
produced.]  The  ride  has  been 
broken  since  I  had  it.  [The  rusty 
remains  of  a  knife  were  also  pro¬ 
duced.]  The  knife  was  entire 
when  found,  blit  broke  in  attempt- 
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mg  to  open  it.  [The  shoes  were 
produced.]  The  bones  of  the 
feet  were  in  those  shoes.  The 
dust  had  mouldered  into  them. 
[A  bloodstick  was  produced.] 
Elizabeth  Newbury.- — -In  1806, 
I  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Hem¬ 
ming.  We  lived  in  St.  Nicholas, 
Droitwich.  My  husband  was  a 
carpenter  and  wheelwright.  It  is 
twenty-four  years  ago  next  Mid¬ 
summer-day,  since  Mr.  Parker 
was  shot.  Hemming  left  home 
about  half-past  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  dressed  in  a  long  top  blue 
coat,  and  corduroy  breeches.  He 
regularly  carried  a  rule  in  his 
pocket  at  all  times.  The  rule 
was  cracked  on  one  side  near  the 
rivet.  My  husband  was  a  short 
thick  man,  with  a  full  mouth  and 
teeth,  and  stood  an  inch  under 
the  standard  for  the  militia.  His 
teeth  were  very  sound  and  strong. 
There  was  nothing  particular 
about  his  feet  but  his  shoes. 
They  were  low  shoes  nailed  in  the 
heel,  and  tied  with  a  string  in 
front.  He  trod  very  much  back 
on  the  heel,  and  wore  that  heel 
more  than  the  front  part  of  the 
shoe.  He  left  me  thus  dressed 
about  half-past  five.  About  ten 
in  that  evening  I  heard  the  rev. 
Mr.  Parker  had  been  shot.  I 
never  saw  my  husband  after  that 
day.  Droitwich  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Oddingley. 
Mr.  Richard  Allen,  the  constable 
of  Droitwich,  came  three  times 
that  night  to  search  for  my  hus¬ 
band.  The  remains  of  the  shoes 
were  produced  to  the  witness, 
who  said,  “  1  firmly  believe  them 
to  be  my  husband’s  ;  I  had  often 
seen  my  husband’s  rule.”  The 
rule  was  produced  :  the  witness 
pointed  out  a  crack  in  the  wood, 
near  the  rivet  of  the  hinge,  and 
identified  it  positively  by  it.  “  I 


described  those  marks  before  I 
saw  the  rule.”  The  witness  look¬ 
ed  on  the  remains  of  the  skull, 
and  said,  “I  believe  it  to  be  the 
skull  of  my  husband.  I  will  swear 
to  the  teeth.  I  knowthe  prisoner, 
Thomas  Clewes ;  he  came  to  the 
house  three  times  some  timebefore 
Mr.  Parker’s  death.  I  know  of  no 
cause  of  enmity  between  my  hus¬ 
band  and  Mr.  Parker. 

Thomas  Barber. — I  am  a  victu¬ 
aller,  living  at  Sale-end.  Mr. 
Parker  came  to  my  house  some 
time  before  his  death.  As  he  was 
going  out,  the  prisoner  came  in 
and  said,  “Here  is  501.  for  any 
man  who  will  shoot  the  parson.” 

Joseph  Colley. — Just  before 
Parker’s  death,  I  saw  Hemming 
and  the  prisoner  in  company  to¬ 
gether  at  Droitwich,  at  the^Che- 
quers  there.  Clewes  was  drinking 
to  Hemming,  and  treating  him. 
They  drank — “Death  to  the  Buo¬ 
naparte  of  Oddingley.”  Hem¬ 
ming  said, — “  I  have  a  nasty  job 
to  do  at  Oddingley,  but  it  is  too 
late  to  go  about  it  now.”  It  was 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Sarah  Rogers. — I  remember 
the  time  when  the  rev. Mr.  Parker 
was  shot ;  it  was  on  a  Midsum- 
mer’s-day.  I  then  knew  the  pri¬ 
soner  Clewes,  and  thehouse  where 
Mr.  Barnett  then  lived.  There 
was  a  pigeon-house  on  Bar¬ 
nett’s  farm,  with  a  sitting-room, 
and  cellar  under  it.  Cider  was 
kept  in  the  cellar.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  my  sister  and  I  were  sit¬ 
ting  up  late,  and  I  heard  a  great 
noise  there  about  twelve  o’clock 
at  night.  I  listened  under  the 
but  of  a  tree,  not  forty  yards  off. 
There  were  five  persons  in  the 
pigeon-house.  I  knew  all  the 
voices  well  enough  to  say  who 
they  were.  The  prisoner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Clewes,  was  one.  I 
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heard  them  drink  one  another’s 
healths.  They  drank  all  round 

d - - — n  to  the  parson.  This 

happened  a  month  or  more  before 
Parker  was  shot. 

Susan  Surinam — I  remember 
the  rev.  Mr.  Parker’s  death  ;  I 
then  lived  at  John  Barnett’s,  at 
Oddingley.  I  used  to  see  Hem¬ 
ming  on  Mr.  Barnett’s  ground 
night  and  morning  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  before  Mr.  Parker 
was  killed.  He  was  walking 
about  in  Mr.  Barnett’s  meadow. 
Mr.  Parker  used  to  bring  his  cows 
along  the  top  of  his  own  field. 
That  was  only  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge  from  the  place  where  I 
saw  Hemming.  He  used  to  be 
loitering  about  the  meadow  in  the 
evening  as  well  as  the  mornings. 
I  remember  the  24th  of  June  on 
which  Mr.  Parker  was  killed ;  I 
was  clover-making.  I  heard  a  gun 
go  off,  and  saw  Mr.  Parker  run 
through  Barnett’s  hedge.  I  heard 
him  cry  murder  as  he  ran  down 
the  lane.  This  was  Bromsgrove- 
fair  morning.  I  saw  Clewes  at 
farmer  Ilercott’s  fold-gate  that 
day  ;  his  house  was  close  to  Bar¬ 
nett’s.  Clewes  said,  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  find  a  dead  parson  in 
the  parish  when  he  came  home 
from  Bromsgrove-fair. 

Elizabeth  Jones. —  I  once  lived 
with  captain  Evans  at  Od- 
dingley.  In  the  year  in  which 
Parker  died,  I  found  a  gun  under 
the  rick-stand,  in  captain  Evans’s 
rick-yard,  in  a  bag  ;  it  was  cover¬ 
ed  under  some  straw.  The  cap¬ 
tain  brought  it  to  the  house. 
Hemming  called  for  it  about  a 
week  after ;  he  took  it  off  with 
him,  saying  he  should  take  it 
back  again  to  Droitwich.  It  was 
about  Lady-day,  before  Parker’s 
death,  which  was  on  Midsummer- 
day.  Hemming  came  on  that 


morning  to  captain  Evans’s  gate, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
I  have  seen  the  prisoner  at  cap¬ 
tain  Evans’s,  but  not  very  often. 

Cross-examined.  —  Hemming 
pulled  some  black  poies  out  of  a 
muddy  pool  at  Evans’s,  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  Midsummer-day. 

James  Hooper  produced  a  gun, 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr 
Barneby. 

Mr.  Barneby,  who  was  one  of 
the  coroners  for  Worcestershire, 
in  1805. — I  held  the  inquest  on 
Mr.  Parker.  This  broken  gun 
was  produced  at  that  inquest.  I 
then  received  it  from  a  witness, 
kept  it,  and  delivered  it  over  with 
the  bag  to  my  successor. 

Thomas  Gore. — I  repaired  that 
gun  for  Richard  Hemming  more 
than  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
certainly  before  Mr.  Parker’s 
death. 

John  Bench.' — On  the  day  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  death  I  was  going 
to  Hadsor,  by  Oddingley,  with 
Giles,  who  is  now  dead.  In 
going  through  Oddingley,  I  heard 
a  gun  go  off,  and  soon  after  a  cry 
of  murder.  Giles  and  I  went  di¬ 
rectly  up  to  the  place.  I  saw  a 
man  going  up  under  the  hedge, 
hiding  something  under  it.  Giles 
ran  on  before  me;  I  met  this  man 
coming  back  again.  I  asked 
him,  “  Villain,  what  have  you 
been  doing?”  He  said,  “  Me ! 
nothing and  ran  down  the  road, 
and  Giles  after  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat  and 
round  hat.  He  was  about  my 
size.  I  came  back  through  Bar¬ 
nett’s  gate,  to  the  place  where  we 
heard  the  gun  :  there  we  found 
Mr.  Parker  dead,  lying  on  his 
back,  his  clothes  smoking  and  on 
fire,  a  cut  over  his  eye,  and  a  shot 
in  the  right  loin.  He  was  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  paddock,  near  a 
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hedge.  I  afterwards  met  Thomas 
Giles  again,  by  the  body*  I  went 
up  with  Tustin  to  see  a  bag  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  hedge  :  we  picked  it 
up  ;  the  gun  was  in  it,  and  broken 
as  this  is. 

Thomas  Colwell.  -The  day  Mr. 
Parker  was  shot,  between  five  and 
six  o’clock,  I  saw  Hemming  with¬ 
in  300  yards  of  Mr.  Brook’s 
house,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  parson’s  glebe.  He  came 
down  to  a  footpath  through  a 
thick  part  of  the  hedge,  though 
there  was  a  gate,  about  thirty 
yards  above,  into  the  same  piece. 
He  had  a  long  blue  coat  on,  and 
carried  the  skirts  on  his  arm.  He 
went  a  fast  step,  but  not  “  hurri- 
some.” 

Richard  Page,  a  sawyer. — On 
the  day  Mr.  Parker  was  shot, 
Hemming  came  into  my  house 
between  five  and  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  ordered  a  pint  of  ale.  I 
then  kept  the  Virgin’s  Tavern, 
about  a  mile  from  Worcester. 
This  was  about  three  miles  from 
Oddingley,  on  the  foot  road. 
Hemming  came  in  much  hurried, 
and  stripped,  with  a  blue  coat 
over  his  arm :  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  called  for  some  ale,  and 
drank  it  up  at  once,  and  went  away, 
and  I  never  saw  him  since. 
Parker  was  killed  between  four 
and  five  in  the  evening. 

John  Perkins. — In  1806  I 
lived  at  Oddingley.  I  attended 
the  Easter  church-meeting  of  the 
parish  in  that  year.  John  Bar¬ 
nett,  William  Barnett,  Thomas 
Clewes,  the  prisoner,  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  Edward  liurcott,  captain 
Evans,  and  myself,  were  there. 
Disputes  had  arisen  concerning 
the  tithes,  and  were  mentioned  at 
the  church-meeting.  All  those 
I  have  mentioned  dined  at  the 
Plough,  at  Tiverton,  that  day. 


A  toast  was  proposed,  “  Parker, 
left-handed.”  That  toast  occa¬ 
sioned  some  dispute  between  me 
and  them.  I  did  not  drink  it  that 
wav,  nor  did  Edward  Hurcott. 
Alf  the  rest  drank  the  toast  left- 
handed.  Three  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Parker,  I  saw  Hem¬ 
ming  under  the  hedge  near  the 
parson’s  glebe.  About  five  or  six 
weeks  before  Mr.  Parker’s  death, 
I  saw  Hemming  drinking  with  the 
prisoner.  He  paid  for  Hemming’s 
drink. 

Mr.  Daniel  Cole.— I  was  called 
in,  on  the  25th  June,  1826,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  body  of  Mr.  Parker, 
and  found  a  gun-shot  wound  in 
his  right  side,  inflicted  by  small 
shot.  The  main  artery  was 
wounded.  There  were  three 
wounds  on  the  head ;  one  on  each 
temple,  penetrating  into  the  skull; 
the  skull  was  fractured,  and  beat 
into  the  brain,  which  was  enough 
to  cause  his  death.  Those  wounds 
were  inflicted  by  a  blunt  in¬ 
strument. 

The  confession  of  Thomas 
Clewes,  taken  at  the  county  gaol 
of  Worcester,  was  then  put  in 
and  read  :  —  “  On  the  morrow 
morning  after  the  rev.  Mr.  Parker 
was  shot,  he  recollects  it  was  fair- 
day.  He  cannot  recollect  exactly 
the  year.  In  the  morning,  about 
seven  o’clock,  George  Bankes 
came  down  to  me  and  says,  1  We 
have  got  Hemming,  who  shot  the 
parson,  at  our  house  (meaning 
captain  Evans’s)  this  morning, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him:  will  you  let  him  come 
down  here?’  I  said,  ‘I  will  not 
have  him  here,  nor  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.’  Bankes  then 
went  off.  Bankes  then  said,  £  He 
is  lurking  down  in  the  meadows.’ 
I  went  up  to  Oddingley  about 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  day,  to  Mr# 
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Jones’s,  who  is  since  dead,  and 
Mr.  Nash  lives  in  the  farm.  now. 
As  I  went  up  by  the  road-side,  I 
supposed  he  (meaning  captain 
Evans)  would  keep  sight  of  me  all 
the  way.  The  captain  called  to 
me:  he  was  in  his  garden,  close 
by  the  road-side.  Fie  followed 
me  out  of  the  garden  into  the  field, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  He  said,  ‘  I’ve  had  Hem¬ 
ming  at  our  house  this  morning, 
and  something  must  be  done  by 
him  :  he  is  lurking  down  towards 
your  house  now.  I  ordered  him 
to  get  into  your  buildings,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  before  or  at  the  edge  of 
night,  that  I  might  not  see  him, 
or  any  of  my  family  ;  somewhat 
must  be  done  by  him.  I  shall 
come  down  to  your  house  at 
night,  and  bring  somebody  with 
me,  and  we  must  give  the  poor 
devil  some  money,  or  do  some¬ 
thing  with  him  to  send  him  off. 
Will  you  get  up  and  come  to  the 
barn? — it  won’t  detain  you  a  mi¬ 
nute.’  I  refused  coming,  and  said 
I  did  not  like  to  come.  He  (cap¬ 
tain  Evans)  said,  ‘  It  can  make  no 
odds  to  you ;  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  come  at  eleven  o’clock.’ 
He  said,  ‘  Just  come  out;  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  you  at  all  ; 
for  if  you  don’t  come,  I  am  afraid 
of  your  dogs.’  I  went  out  at  the 
back  door,  and  down  to  the  barn¬ 
door  at  eleven  o’clock.  There 
was  the  captain,  and  James  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  a  third,  whom  I  thought 
and  believed  to  be  George  Bankes. 
They  went  into  the  barn  ;  I  mean 
the  captain,  Taylor,  and  George 
Bankes,  and  I.  I  believed  it  to 
be  Bankes.  As  soon  as  the  cap¬ 
tain  came  into  the  barn,  lie  calls, 
‘Holloa,  Hemming;  where  be’stV 
not  very  loud.  Flemming  spoke, 
and  said,  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  Taylor  and 
the  Captain  then  stepped  on  the 


mow,  which  was  not  higher  than 
my  knee.  The  captain  pulled 
a  lantern  out  of  his  pocket,  or 
from  under  his  coat.  Myself  and 
George  Bankes  were  then  on 
the  threshing-floor.  The  captain 
said,  ‘  Get  up,  Flemming  ;  I  have 
got  something  for  thee.’  Flem¬ 
ming  was  on  the  mow  at  the  time, 
covered  up  with  straw.  He  was 
rising  up  an  end,  as  if  he  had  been 
lying  on  his  back,  and  as  he  rose 
up,  Taylor  up  with  a  blood-stick, 
and  hit  him  two  or  three  blows  on 
the  head.  I  said,  ‘This  is  bad 
work  ;  if  I  had  known,  you  should 
not  have  had  me  here.’  The  cap¬ 
tain  said,  ‘  He  has  got  enough.’ 
Taylor,  and  the  captain  came  down 
off  the  mow  directly.  Taylor 
said,  ‘  What  is  to  be  done  with 
him  now?’  The  captain  said, 
‘  D — n  his  body,  we  must  not  take 
him  out  of  doors:  somebody  will 
see  us,  mayhap;  it  is  not  very  dark.’ 
Taylor  went  out  of  doors,  and 
fetched  a  spade  from  somewhere ; 
it  was  no  spade  of  mine.  ‘  We 
will  soon  put  him  safe,’  says  Tay¬ 
lor  and  the  captain.  Taylor  then 
searched  round  the  bay  of  the 
barn,  and  found  a  place  where 
dogs  and  rats  had  scratched  holes. 
He  threw  out  a  spadeful  or  two  of 
soil,  and  cleaned  it  from  the  side 
of  the  wall.  ‘  This  will  do  for 
him,’  said  Taylor  to  the  captain, 
who  stood  by  and  lighted  him. 
Bankes  and  myself  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  barn  still.  Then  the 
captain  and  Taylor  got  upon  the 
mow,  and  pulled  Hemming  down 
to  the  front  of  the  mow.  The 
captain  said  to  Taylor,  ‘  Catch 
hold  of  him,’  and  they  dragged 
him  across  the  floor,  and  into  the 
hole  in  the  opposite  bay  which 
Taylor  had  dug  for  him,  and  soon 
covered  it  up.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
he  was  put  in  on  his  back  or  not. 
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i  never  stepped  into  the  bay  from 
the  floor  ;  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  where  I  was.  The  captain 
said  to  Taylor,  ‘  Well  done,  boy, 
I’ll  give  thee  another  glass  or  two 
of  brandy.’  The  captain  said  to 
me  on  the  floor,  when  we  went 
out,  *  I’ll  give  you  any  thing  ; 
d — n  your  body,  don’t  you  ever 
split.’  All  four  were  present.  We 
then  parted ;  the  captain  dark¬ 
ened  his  lantern  ;  the  captain, 
Bankes,  and  Taylor,  went  away 
towards  Oddingley  ;  I  went  to 
bed.  The  whole  was  not  half  an 
hour  about.  Hemming’s  clothes 
were  on.  He  never  moaned  nor 
groaned  after  he  was  first  struck. 
There  was  no  blood,  nor  spot  on 
the  floor.  Nothing  else  was  done 
that  night.  On  the  26th  of  June 
I  was  at  Pershore  fair.  George 
Bankes  came  to  me  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  between  four  and  five,  and 
called  me  up  an  entry  towards  the 
privy  at  the  Plough,  and  said, 
‘  Here  is  some  money  for  you  that 
Hemming  was  to  have  had.’  Mr. 
John  Barnett  was  with  Bankes 
then.  Bankes  and  Barnett  each 
of  them  gave  me  money,  which  I 
did  not  count  until  1  got  home. 
They  said,  when  they  gave  it  me, 
6  Be  sure  you  don’t  split.’  There 
was  no  more  said  about  it  that 
night.  It  was  in  two  parcels,  be¬ 
tween  2 61.  and  ‘111.  in  all.  I  put 
it  all  in  one  pocket.  This  was  to 
have  taken  Hemming  off,  as  Bankes 
and  Barnett  informed  me.  A  few 
days  after  I  was  at  captain  Evans’s ; 
he  sent  for  me  by  my  son  John, 
then  about  seven  years  old.  When 
1  got  to  the  captain’s,  I  found  him 
alone  ;  he  said  to  me,  ‘  If  you  will 
keep  your  peace,  you  shall  never 
want  for  51. ;  there  is  51.'  I  never 
received  any  money  from  him 
afterwards.  On  the  same  day, 
in  the  parlour  at  the  captain’s 


house,  Catherine  Bankes  came  to 
me,  and  went  down  on  her  knees, 
in  great  distress,  and  begged  and 
prayed  of  me  not  to  say  anything, 
as  she  feared  captain  Evans  had 
done  a  bad  job,  and  that  some  of 
them  would  come  to  be  hanged  if 
I  spoke.  I  promised  her  I  never 
would  say  anything.  Some  years 
after  the  captain  had  a  sale,  and 
asked  me,  if  I  wanted  anything  at 
it  ?  He  said,  ‘  If  you  want  any¬ 
thing  at  the  sale,  I  shall  have  a 
deal  of  money  then,  and  I  will 
make  you  a  present  of  a  trifle.’  I 
bought  a  short-tailed  mare  at  the 
sale  for  22 l.  or  thereabouts.  In 
the  evening  of  the  sale,  Mr. 
Handy,  the  auctioneer,  asked  me 
to  settle  for  her.  The  captain  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  There  is  a  settlement  be¬ 
tween  him  and  me,  and  he  can 
settle  with  me  for  the  mare.’  I 
was  never  asked  for  the  money. 
Mr.  Barnett  did  not  say  anything 
about  Hemming.  In  about  nine 
or  ten  days  after  Hemming  was 
knocked  on  the  head,  captain 
Evans  asked  me  to  put  some  soil 
in  the  barn  where  he  was  buried. 
I  hauled  a  good  many  loads  to  the 
barn  doors  to  raise  it,  so  that  1 
might  draw  better  with  the  team 
on  to  the  floor.  Some  was  put 
into  both  the  bays,  and  to  the 
other  barn  as  well.  After  it  was 
done,  the  captain  asked  me  if  it 
was  done.  I  told  him  it  was ; 
and  he  said  he  was  very  glad  of  it. 
No  more  was  said  about  it.  Mr. 
John  Barnett  lent  me  1 00Z.  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Netherwood  farm.  1 
gave  him  a  bond  for  it,  or  a  note 
of  hand.  Part  of  it  is  not  paid 
now.  He  might  have  been  paid 
the  whole  upon  my  assignment  of 
•w.y  effects  to  Mr.  Waterson,  if  he 
had  seen  after  it,  as  there  was 
plenty  to  pay  my  bond  debts,  and 
more.  I  borrowed  some  other 
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money  of  Mr.  Barnett,  before  and 
after  (he  murder  of  Hemming. 
Some  time  after  the  parson  was 
shot,  old  Taylor  was  put  to  gaol, 
from  what  a  man  named  Rowe 
had  said  of  money  being  offered 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Parker. 
The  captain  and  Miss  Bankes  were 
greatly  frightened  about  this,  lest 
I  should  tell.  Captain  Evans  and 
Mr.  Barnett  were  taken  up  about 
Mr.  Parker’s  murder;  but  George 
Bankes  never  was.  The  captain 
asked  me,  if  I  would  take  an  oath 
not  to  tell.  He  said  he  would 
administer  it,  as  he  was  a  magis¬ 
trate.” 

John  Collins. — A  week  or  so 
after  Mr.  Parker’s  murder,  marl 
was  drawn  and  put  in  the  prison¬ 
er’s  barn,  in  one  bay,  which  is 
near  the  pool  side.  I  got  the 
marl  by  prisoner’s  direction,  and 
he  drew  it  away.  His  brother, 
John  Clewes,  Harding,  and  Smith 
were  employed  elsewhere  about 
the  farm  at  that  time.  1  never 
knew  from  prisoner  who  put  the 
marl  in  the  bay.  We  had  two 
carts.  Prisoner  drove  the  cart 
full  of  marl  himself,  and  I  filled 
the  empty  cart  while  he  was  away. 
Prisoner  said,  “  We’ll  get  some 
loads  to  fill  up  the  barn  floor  where 
it  is  unlevel,  as  well  as  the  yard.” 
Some  was  used  about  the  fold  yard. 

William  Lowe. — In  1815,  at 
the  White  Horse  public-house, 
Silver-street,  Worcester,  I  met  the 
prisoner.  He  and  I  drank  together ; 
first  beer,  then  wine.  The  subject 
of  the  conversation  was  a  report 
in  this  city  of  the  landing  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  in  France.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  there  would  be  terrible 
slaughtering  again  in  the  army. 
Clewes  observed,  there  would  not 
behalfso  much  fuss  aboutthat  as 
there  had  been  about  the  death  of 
a  parson  not  long  before ;  wc  con¬ 


versed  with  Clewes  about  the 
death  of  Mr.  Parker  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half ;  it  was  ob¬ 
served — that  wherever  Hemming 
was,  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
brought  to  justice,  and  hung  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Parker.  Clewes 
answered,  he  knew  better  than 
that ;  Flemming  was  safe  enough, 
and  never  would  come  to  be 
hanged. 

The  case  for  the  Crown  was 
here  closed. 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale  then 
charged  the  Jury.  It  clearly  ap¬ 
peared  that  Mr.  Parker  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  apparently  by  Hem¬ 
ming.  It  also  appeared,  on  the 
surgeon’s  evidence,  that  Flemming 
was  murdered,  and  his  widow 
had  identified  the  skull  of  the 
skeleton  found  in  the  barn  to  be 
his.  The  prisoner  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  murdered  Mr.  Parker, 
but  to  have  been  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  cognizant  of  the  means  of  his 
death.  Then  was  he  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Flemming?  Some 
of  the  parties,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Parker,  seem 
to  have  wished  to  get  rid  of  Flem¬ 
ming,  and  a  most  diabolical  re¬ 
solution  to  murder  him  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  question  of  the  prisoner’s 
share  in  that  transaction  mainly 
depended  on  his  own  confession. 
He  (the  learned  Judge)  had  decid¬ 
ed  that  that,  confession  ought  to 
be  received.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  made  after  great  deliber¬ 
ation,  and  was  entitled  to  great 
weight,  as  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  transaction,  and  not  claim¬ 
ing  entire  innocence  for  the  pri¬ 
soner,  but  implicating  him  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact.  But  did 
it  implicate  him  as  a  principal, 
aiding  and  abetting  the  blow  by 
Taylor  as  charged  ?  There  was 
no  evidence  as  to  any  act  of  the 
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prisoner  between  the  murder  of 
Parker,  of  which  he  seemed  cog-* 
nizant,  and  that  of  Hemming. 
Taking  the  whole  confession  to* 
gether,  the  fact  of  killing  Hem¬ 
ming  seemed  done  without  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  participation.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  he  concealed  Hem¬ 
ming  in  his  premises, or  that  he  had 
any  communication  as  to  his  mur¬ 
der  with  captain  Evans  or  Taylor, 
The  evidence  that  captain  Evans 
and  Taylor  wished  Hemming’s 
death  was  the  prisoner’s  confes¬ 
sion,  That  confession  was  put  in 
by  the  prosecution ;  and  it  showed 
no  such  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  That  confession  must 
be  all  taken  together— for,  as  well 
as  against,  the  prisoner ;  nor  could 
the  jury  convict  on  it  alone,  unless 
they  could  supply  by  other  evi¬ 
dence  what  was  deficient  in  it,  or 
could  presume,  from  evidence  not 
before  them,  that  the  prisoner  had 
there  made  a  false  statement.  The 
confession  was  supported  in  the 
facts,  proving  the  prisoner  was  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  he  got  the  marl  and  Said 
it  in  the  barn.  Again,  his  taking 
the  money  from  Bankes  and  Bar¬ 
nett  was  strong  evidence  of  that 
degree  of  guilt  so  admitted  on  the 
confession.  But  nothing  shewed 
that  guilty  participation  of  the 
prisoner,  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  indictment,  viz.  his  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  death  of  Hemming. 
In  order  to  constitute  that  of¬ 
fence,  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment,  the  prisoner  need  not  have 
struck  the  blow,  if  he  in  any  man¬ 
ner  participated  or  encouraged  the 
act ;  but  he  was  not  shown  to 
have  done  so  in  any  way. 

The  Jury  at  first  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  Guilty  as  accessory  after 
the  fact;  but  on  being  reminded 
by  the  learned  Judge  of  the  charge 


in  the  indictment,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  confession  and  evi¬ 
dence,  they  Acquitted  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  Thomas  Clewes, 
George  Bankes,  and  John  Bar¬ 
nett,  on  the  coroner’s  inquisition 
for  the  murder  of  Richard  Hem¬ 
ming,  then  intimated  their  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  proceed  on  that  charge. 


Taunton,  April  1- — 8. 
Trial  of  John  Russell  for  Murder. 

John  Russell,  a  decent-looking 
man,  thirty- three  years  of  age, 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged 
with  having,  on  the  30th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1829,  murdered  Joan  Turner, 
by  cutting  her  throat. 

Harriet  White.— I  know  Mr. 
Langton’s  Six-acres :  there  is  a 
path  across  the  field,  leading  up  to 
Avishay-iane.  On  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  December,  I  found 
the  body  of  Joan  Turner  in  that 
field  :  she  was  dead. 

Jacob  Summers, — I  was  going 
to  Chard  the  morning  the  body 
was  found.  Harriet  White  came 
up  very  much  frightened,  and 
caught  my  wife  round  the  neck. 
I  ran  on,  and  when  I  came  up  the 
hill  I  saw  the  body  about  two 
yards  on  the  right  of  the  pathway  ; 
it  was  lying  on  the  back,  with  the 
throat  cut  from  one  ear  to  the 
other  ;  the  head  lying  a  little  to 
the  right ;  her  petticoats  were 
tucked  up  as  high  as  her  middle  ; 
on  the  left  thigh  was  the  print  of 
a  man’s  bloody  hand  ;  there  were 
marks  of  bloody  fingers  on  the 
other  thigh.  I  went  to  pull  her 
petticoats  down,  and  found  her 
cold  and  stiff,  as  though  she  had 
been  lying  there  all  night.  I  saw 
a  piece  of  what  I  thought  fiesh 
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near  the  body.  Under  her  left 
shoulder  I  found  the  top  part  of 
a  pound  loaf  of  bread,  soaked  in 
her  blood. 

Joan  Summers,  wife  of  the  last 
witness,  corroborated  his  testi¬ 
mony. 

Northcote  William  Spicer. — I 
am  a  surgeon  of  Chard,  and  was 
called  to  see  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  about  nine  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  December. 
I  found  a  deep  wound,  commenc¬ 
ing  a  little  below  the  left  ear,  be¬ 
hind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
continued  downward  across  the 
throat  into  the  windpipe,  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  many  repeated 
cuts.  The  principal  blood-vessels 
were  divided,  which  caused  the 
death  of  the  young  woman.  I 
likewise  found  two  long  cuts 
through  the  clothes  over  the  right 
shoulder,  but  the  skin  was  merely 
divided;  the  surface  of  the  bowels 
and  both  thighs  were  covered 
with  blood,  as  if  the  hand  had 
been  wiped  over  them.  There 
was  no  medical  proof  of  any  other 
violence.  I  saw  the  prisoner 
that  morning  in  custody  at  the 
workhouse.  I  observed  some 
scratches  about  his  face.  They 
were  such  as  the  nails  of  small 
fingers  would  make. 

John  Bragg. —  I  can  see  Mr. 
Langton’s  Six-acres  very  plainly 
from  my  house.  On  the  30th  of 
November,  in  the  evening,  about 
half-past  eight,  my  boy  came 
home.  About  ten  minutes  after, 
I  heard  a  terrible  scream,  which 
appeared  to  come  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow  which  looks  towards  the  Six- 
acres,  and  while  I  was  speaking  I 
heard  another,  and  then  we  heard 
another,  not  so  loud.  I  heard  no 
more. 

Cross-examined. — On  the  fol¬ 
lowingmorning,  I  heard  of  the  mur¬ 


der  about  half-past  eight.  1  knew 
of  an  inquest,  but  was  not  able  to 
go  out.  I  mentioned  this  to 
many  people,  but  never  went  be¬ 
fore  a  magistrate,  because  I  was 
not  asked  to  do  so. 

Elias  England. — I  am  fifteen 
years  old,  and  work  at  Mr,  Risk’s 
factory.  I  remember  the  day  the 
body  was  found.  The  night  be¬ 
fore,  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  l 
left  the  factory,  and  went  down 
Avishay-lane,  towards  my  home. 
My  brother  and  John  Brimpsy 
were  with  me,  but  John  Brimpsy 
left  us.  We  passed  Stephens’s- 
lane,  which  turns  up  on  the  left. 
The  town-clock  struck  nine  as  I 
was  going  home.  When  I  was 
further  on  than  Stephens’s-lane, 
I  heard  something  jump  out  of 
the  hedge  from  Mr.  Langton’s 
field  ;  and  I  heard  some  groaning 
noise  a  little  further  on,  about  ten 
yards  from  the  place  where  I 
heard  the  jump ;  it  appeared  to 
come  up  Mr,  Langton’s  field.  I 
heard  the  noise  when  I  was  a  good 
way  along  Mr.  Langton’s  second 
field.  I  was  frightened.  I  heard 
the  noise  all  the  way  along. 

Robert  Bragg. — The  night  of 
the  murder  I  left  the  factory 
about  ten  minutes  after  eight 
o’clock,  and  was  going  towards 
Fernham.  I  saw  the  prisoner 
opposite  the  mile-stone.  I  heard 
him  speak.  There  was  another 
person  on  before  me,  but  who 
that  was  I  don’t  know.  The 
prisoner  overtook  me,  and  passed 
me  a  little  way  from  the  mile¬ 
stone. 

Cross-examined. — Most  of  the 
people  of  the  factory  leave  at 
eight  o’clock. 

Mary  Ann  Carter.— Joan  Tur¬ 
ner  worked  in  the  factory.  1  met 
her  on  the  Monday  night  at  Mr. 
Edwards’s  back  door.  She  took 
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hold  of  my  hand  as  far  as  between 
Mrs.  Chapman’s  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ton’s,  and  then  she  let  go  my 
hand,  and  I  lost  her  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Welch’s.  I  stopped  there  about 
three  minutes.  Joan  Turner  over¬ 
took  me  again,  and  caught  hold 
of  my  hand,  and  did  not  let  it  go 
till  we  got  to  Stephens’s -lane, 
which  leads  to  Fernham.  I  heard 
a  man  jump  in  Stephens’s-lane. 
Tt  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man 
with  hob-nails  in  his  shoes.  I 
heard  some  one  go  up  Avishay- 
lane  before  me.  I  went  home, 
and  left  Joan  Turner.  I  don’t 
know  whether  she  went  up  Avi- 
shay-lane,  or  across  the  fields. 
There  is  a  foot-path  across  them, 
which  leads  to  her  house.  Joan 
Turner  wore  pattens  that  night. 

Cross-examined. — I  did  not 
hear  any  terrible  scream  before  I 
got  home. 

Joseph  Salisbury. — I  am  a  con¬ 
stable  living  at  Chard,  and  took 
the  prisoner  into  custody  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  December. 
I  wrent  to  the  Six-acre  field  on 
that  morning,  and  searched  that 
and  the  adjoining  field.  I  could 
not  find  any  knife.  I  saw  some 
blood  in  the  Five -acre  field. 
There  is  a  gate  at  the  top,  which 
leads  into  the  Six-acre.  The 
blood  was  about  ten  yards  from 
that  gate.  I  found  two  spots  of 
blood;  the  second  was  in  the  low 
part  of  the  field.  There  is  a  gap 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  lead¬ 
ing  out  into  Stephens’s-lane.  The 
two  spots  of  blood  were  in  a 
direction  from  the  gap  to  the  gate. 
The  prisoner  told  me  he  went 
home  the  previous  evening  when 
the  bell  rang,  with  Thomas  Harp  ; 
that  he  went  into  his  house  for  a 
bag  to  get  some  leeks  and  some 
greens,  and  went  with  Harp  after 
them.  I  asked  if  he  saw  any  one 


that  he  knew.  He  said,  no;  only 
different  people  going  from  mar¬ 
ket,  and  some  boys  he  did  not 
know.  I  asked  him  how  long  he 
stopped.  He  said,  only  a  few 
minutes.  That  he  got  some 
leeks  and  greens,  and  returned 
home.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any 
one  going  home  that  he  knew. 
Fie  said  no.  I  asked  him  what 
time  he  got  home.  He  said  nine 
o’clock,  or  before;  that  he  had 
some  supper,  and  went  to  bed 
directly  ;  that  he  took  the  child 
in  his  arms,  and  held  it  the  whole 
of  the  night :  it  was  more  fond  of 
him  than  its  mother.  He  said, 
he  got  up  in  the  morning  when 
the  second  bell  rang;  he  got  up 
and  went  to  work  directly ;  that 
he  had  no  light,  as  it  was  just 
break  of  day ;  he  said  he  had  on 
a  pair  of  black  stockings  on  the 
Monday;  when  I  took  him  he 
had  on  a  white  pair.  I  have  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  I  got  from 
the  prisoner ;  he  said  they  were 
the  shoes  he  had  on  on  Monday  ; 
there  are  hob-nails  in  them. 

Cross-examined. — The  body 
lay  fifty-six  yards  from  the  gate¬ 
way,  and  it  was  ten  or  twelve  from 
the  gate  to  the  first  spot,  and 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
first  spot  to  the  second.  I  could 
not  find  any  intermediate  spots  of 
blood.  The  prisoner  answered  all 
the  questions  I  put  to  him  readily. 
Harp  was  examined  before  the 
coroner,  and  then  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  A  little  girl  first 
told  me  of  the  murder,  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Robert  Norris. — I  am  a  consta¬ 
ble  at  Chard.  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  the  prisoner’s  wife.  I  told 
the  prisoner  of  the  conversation  I 
had  had  with  her,  to  see  if  they 
were  both  in  the  same  story. 
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I  asked  him,  if  what  his  wife  had 
told  me  respecting' his  cominghome 
on  the  Monday  night  was  true.  He 
asked  me  what  she  said.  I  said 
“she  told  me  you  came  home 
about  half-past  eight,  or  before 
half-past  eight ;  and  she  says  you 
did  not  stop  in  the  house  half 
a  minute,  but  that  you  took  up 
a  little  bag,  and  said  you  were 
going  to  Fernham  after  some 
greens ;  and  she  said,  1  Don’t 
stay,  as  I  have  some  potatoes 
boiling,  and  they’ll  soon  be  done/ 
— that  you  stayed  away  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  return¬ 
ed, — that  you  had  your  supper, 
and  went  to  bed, — that  it 
was  about  ten  minutes,  up  or 
down,  of  nine  o’clock, — -that  you 
were  not  out  after  till  she  called 
you  next  morning  to  go  to  work, 
— that  you  could  not  stay  up 
long,  as  there  was  but  a  very  little 
bit  of  candle  in  the  house, — that 
they  put  out  the  candle,  and  went 
to  bed.”  The  prisoner  said,  it 
was  all  right;  that  he  had  been 
in  bed  the  whole  night. 

Susan  Denham. — I  am  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  the  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  Sarah  Car¬ 
ter,  and  George  Edwards.  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  not  at  home  that 
night.  We  went  to  bed  at  half¬ 
past  ten.  Sarah  Carter  sleeps  in 
the  same  room  with  me,  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  The  win¬ 
dow  at  the  end  of  the  house  is  in 
our  bed-room.  We  can  see  the 
kitchen-window  of  the  prisoner’s 
house  from  our  room.  We  can’t 
see  his  chamber-window.  When 
we  went  to  bed,  I  saw  a  light  in 
the  kitchen-window  of  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  house.  I  got  up,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  hearing  a  noise,  about 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  1 
Vol.  LXXII. 


heard  the  pump  going,  which  is 
very  near  the  prisoner’s  house  :  it 
works  with  two  handles  ;  it  does 
not  work  quietly  ;  it  makes  a  par¬ 
ticular  noise.  When  I  heard  the 
noise,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  kitchen- 
window.  I  went  back  to  my  bed 
in  about  five  minutes.  When  I 
went  to  sleep,  I  left  the  pump 
going  ;  it  was  going  all  the  time 
I  was  at  the  window.  I  did  not 
go  to  sleep  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  got  up  before  the  first 
factory  bell  rung,  just  as  it  was 
day-light.  I  saw  a  very  great 
light  in  the  prisoner’s  house,  and 
a  woman  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  kitchen.  There 
is  a  staircase  which  goes  from  the 
kitchen  into  the  bed-room  ;  when 
Russell  took  possession  of  the 
house,  about  a  month  before  this, 
I  cleaned  the  staircase  and  bed¬ 
room  floor ;  there  were  no  spots 
on  them. 

Cross-examined.  —  There  is  a 
fire-place  in  the  kitchen.  I  did 
not  see  any  candle. 

Sarah  Carter. — I  am  servant 
to  Mrs.  Clarke.  When  we  went 
to  bed,  I  saw  a  light  from  the 
kitchen-window  of  the  prisoner’s 
house.  I  got  up  about  four  or 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
saw  a  light  in  Russell’s  kitchen- 
window. 

Cross-examined.  —  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  of  my  fellow- ser¬ 
vant  having  got  up  in  the  night. 

William  White. — I  am  a  carter. 
On  the  Monday  night  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Langport  for  coal.  About 
half-past  ten,  I  saw  a  great  light 
come  over  the  wall  parting  Rus¬ 
sell’s  yard  from  the  meeting¬ 
house  ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
out  of  doors. 

Hannah  Wire.— I  am  in  my 
eightieth  vear.  I  know  Russell’s 
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house,  and  lived  in  one  of  the  ad¬ 
joining'  houses.  I  went  to  bed  at 
half- past  nine  on  the  Monday 
evening1.  1  did  not  go  to  the 
pump  that  night.  I  went  to  the 
pump  the  next  morning.  I  found 
bloody  water  in  the  trough.  I 
thought  something  had  been  wash¬ 
ed  there  ;  there  might  have  been 
a  quart  or  more  bloody  water.  A 
little  had  run  down  the  gutter 
from  the  trough.  There  were  two 
whiting’s  heads  in  the  trough.  They 
were  very  white. 

Cross  examined. — It  is  a  pump 
the  neighbours  use  for  their  pur¬ 
poses. 

Maria  Perram. — I  live  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  adjoining  the  prisoner’s  house. 
There  is  a  pump  in  the  yard.  The 
yard  is  enclosed  with  a  high  wall. 
There  are  other  persons  living  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  passage  ; 
the  passage  door  is  generally  locked 
at  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  I  did  not  go  out  to  the 
pump  during  the  night. 

John  Morris. — I  cleaned  two 
small  whitings  at  the  pump  on  the 
Monday  evening.  There  was  no 
blood  in  them.  I  did  not  go  to 
the  pump  during  the  night. 

William  Boobiere. — I  was  the 
last  person  who  went  to  bed  in  the 
house,  about  eleven  o’clock.  I 
locked  the  front  door  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  I  did  not  leave  my  room 
during  the  night. 

Mary  Peedon. — I  live  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  prisoner.  At  half-past 
nine  I  put  a  candle  in  my  back 
window,  as  I  was  going  out  back¬ 
wards.  I  was  out  about  five  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  the  candle  remained  there 
till  ten  minutes  past  ten.  The 
prisoner  came  to  my  house  after 
he  had  been  liberated  after  the 
murder,  and  told  me  he  saw  a 
candle  in  my  back  window  at  half¬ 


past  eight,  when  he  came  home. 

I  told  him  I  thought  my  candle 
was  not  there  at  that  time.  While 
I  was  speaking,  William  Long 
came  in,  and  I  asked  him  what 
time  he  came  home,  as  the  candle 
was  then  in  the  window.  He  said 
ten  minutes  after  ten.  The  pri¬ 
soner  said,  he  thought  it  was  not 
so  late  as  that,  and  asked  me,  if 
1  should  be  called  upon,  if  I  would 
give  evidence  about  my  candle 
being  in  the  window  ?  I  told  him 
it  was  what  I  did  not  like  to  do. 
The  candle  remained  in  the  win¬ 
dow  from  half-past  nine  till  ten 
minutes  after  ten.  When  I  was 
returning  from  the  garden,  at  half¬ 
past  nine  in  the  evening,  I  heard 
a  noise  in  Russell’s  house.  I 
thought  they  were  quarrelling ; 
there  were  more  than  two  persons 
there.  I  stopped  a  few  minutes 
to  see  if  I  could  hear  what  it  was. 
1  told  prisoner,  when  he  called 
about  the  candle,  that  I  thought 
he  was  ill-treating  his  wife  that 
night.  Prisoner  said  there  was 
something  between  them,  but  no¬ 
thing  of  any  consequence. 

Cross-examined. — My  back- 
window  looks  towards  the  chapel, 
and  a  light  from  it  would  shine  on 
the  chapel. 

William  Long. — I  lodged  at 
Peedon’s  house  on  the  30th  of 
November.  When  I  came  home, 
it  was  ten  minutes  past  ten  ;  there 
was  a  light  in  the  back  window. 

All  the  persons  occupying  any 
of  the  adjoining  houses,  or  apart¬ 
ments  in  them,  were  called  :  they 
all  said  they  had  not  been  to  the 
pump  that  night. 

Mrs.  Clarke. — The  prisoner  oc¬ 
cupied  a  house  of  mine  ;  he  took 
possession  in  November.  About 
a  fortnight  after  the  murder,  I 
went  into  his  house.  I  saw  marks 
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on  the  bed-room  floor  ;  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  spots  of  blood. 
They  were  just  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  There  were  several  spots. 
Some  appeared  very  fresh.  I  had 
been  in  the  house  shortly  before 
Russell  took  possession ;  there  were 
no  spots  there  then. 

Cross-examined.  —  The  spots 
were  all  over  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Some  of  them  were  of  a  very  deep 
red  colour.  I  think  they  did  not 
extend  a  yard  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

Francis  Mayo. — I  am  a  consta¬ 
ble.  I  went  to  Russell’s  house  at 
eleven  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  found  a  shirt,  partly  wet, 
and  a  light-coloured  waistcoat, 
partly  wet  ;  and,  in  the  room 
underneath,  a  pair  of  black  worsted 
stockings  on  a  line  behind  the 
door,  partly  dry.  The  breast  and 
sleeves  of  the  shirt  were  wet ;  the 
rest  of  it  was  dry. 

Cross-examined. — 1  only  found 

,  1/ 

one  pair  of  trousers  ;  there  were 
no  marks  about  them.  I  searched 
the  whole  house  thoroughly.  The 
shirt  was  damp.  I  did  not  see 
any  spots  of  blood,  the  floor  was 
so  dirty,  nor  were  they  discovered 
till  after  the  bed  was  moved.  I 
have  seen  the  spots  since,  and  I 
should  not  have  noticed  them,  if 
they  had  been  there  at  the  time. 

Re-examined. — The  staircase  is 
very  dark.  The  clothes  drew  my 
attention  more  than  the  floor.  I 
did  not  think  of  looking  for  spots 
of  blood.  On  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  I  had  a  candle,  and  examined 
the  stairs;  there  were  spots  of 
blood  on  them  and  on  the  side  of 
the  stairs,  as  if  spirted  by  the 
finger. 

Aaron  Loveridge. — The  morning 
Joan  Turner  was  found,  I  saw  Rus¬ 
sell  at  the  factory  about  a  quarter 


or  twenty  minutes  before  eight.  I 
observed  an  unusual  change  in  his 
linen  ;  his  shirt  and  neckcloth 
were  clean ;  his  shoes  were  blacked 
and  clean ;  his  trousers  were  clean  ; 
he  was  not  generally  clean,  as  he 
was  then. 

Mr.  Spicer  recalled. — On  the 
Tuesday  morning  I  saw  the  shirt, 
at  the  prisoner’s  house  ;  both  of 
the  sleeves  were  uniformly  wet, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  elbow. 
The  bosom  was  wet — nearly  the 
front  of  the  shirt.  The  stockings 
and  waistcoat  were  wet.  On  the 
23rd  of  December  I  went  to  his 
house  again,  and  saw  spots  of 
blood  on  the  third  and  fifth  steps ; 
on  the  second  and  third  steps  from 
the  top,  there  were  five  dashes  of 
blood  against  the  partition,  on  the 
side  of  the  staircase.  In  the  bed¬ 
room  there  was  a  great  number  of 
the  same  coloured  spots  on  the 
floor ;  there  were  a  few  blotches. 
Mr.  Weare,  with  some  warm  water, 
readily  washed  out  about  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  spots  resembled  blood  mingled 
with  a  little  water,  rather  than 
blood  itself;  they  were  confined 
near  the  staircase ;  this  was  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  There  were  one  or  two 
spots  of  clotted  blood.  The  others 
appeared  to  have  dropped  from 
some  bloody  clothes.  I  am  of 
opinion  they  could  not  have  been 
there  more  than  a  few  weeks  ;  but 
they  might  have  been  there  as  long 
as  a  few  weeks.  Some  appeared 
more  recent  than  others,  which  1 
account  for  from  the  dirt.  At 
the  time  of  the  murder  the  roads 
were  unusually  muddy. 

Cross-examined. — I  saw  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  blood  on  any  of  the 
woollen  clothes,  nor  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  washed.  I  think  blood 
Z  2 
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could  have  been  got  out  without 
soap.  I  have  frequently  washed 
out  linen  soaked  in  blood  without 
soap.  I  saw  the  prisoner’s  bed 
about  a  month  since,  it  was  stained 
with  blood. 

Benjamin  Richards. — I  live  at 
Chard,  and  am  the  owner  of  a 
factory  there.  As  I  was  going 
towards  my  factory,  I  heard  of  the 
murder,  and  went  witn  some  other 
persons  to  the  body.  We  then 
returned  into  the  town  together ; 
this  was  a  few  minutes  past  eight 
o’clock.  I  was  the  first  person 
who  was  in  the  town  after  the 
body  was  discovered  :  no  person 
appeared  to  know  of  it. 

Robert  Hutchins.— 1  live  at  the 
porter’s  lodge  at  Risk’s  factory ; 
the  first  bell  rings  at  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  after  six  ;  the  next,  twenty 
minutes  before  seven  ;  the  next, 
at  eight  o’clock,  which  is  rung  for 
the  people  to  go  to  breakfast ;  the 
next,  at  twenty  minutes  after  eight 
for  them  to  return.  Mr.  B.  Rich¬ 
ards  came  to  the  lodge  a  quarter 
after  eight,  on  the  1st  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  I  had  not  then  rung  the 
twenty  minutes  after  eight  o’clock 
bell,  but  I  had  rung  the  eight 
o’clock.  He  told  me  of  the  mur¬ 
der.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before. 
I  told  Mr.  Gawler,  the  clerk,  of 
it.  No  one  can  go  out  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  come  in  without  my  know¬ 
ing  it.  No  one  had  gone  out  that 
morning  before  eight  o’clock. 
Every  one  who  goes  out  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  ticket. 

Cross-examined. — 1  looked  up 
at  the  clock  when  Richards  came 
in  ;  it  wanted  a  minute  of  the 
quarter.  I  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  factory  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
a  person  might  then  go  out  or 
come  in  without  my  knowing  it. 

Robert  Gawler.— I  am  clerk  in 
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Mr.  Risk’s  factory.  Robert  Hutch¬ 
ins  first  told  me  of  the  murder,  in 
the  counting-house,  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  eight.  I  re¬ 
member  the  time, because  Hutchins 
went  from  me  to  ring  the  bell. 
The  eight  o’clock  bell  had  been 
rung.  No  one  can  go  out  with¬ 
out  a  ticket  from  me  or  Mr.  Risk. 

I  gave  no  ticket  that  morning. 
There  are  four  hundred  and  fifty 
people  in  the  factory. 

Cross-examined. —  If  a  work¬ 
man  has  a  piece  coming  off,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  stop  longer 
than  the  others.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  workman  in  such  a  case  to 
stay,  and  let  his  boy  go  home  foi\, 
breakfast.  There  is  another  en¬ 
trance  to  the  yard. 

Re-examined.  —  The  factory 
people  do  not  go  through  this 
other  entrance ;  the  three  dye- 
house  people  use  it ;  it  leads  into 
a  meadow  which  is  enclosed ;  there 
is  no  gateway  leading  out  of  it. 

Thomas  Risk. — I  am  the  son 
of  the  owner  of  the  factory.  Gaw¬ 
ler  told  me  of  the  murder  about 
twenty  minutes  past  eight.  I  had 
not  given  any  ticket  for  any  one 
to  go  out  of  the  factory  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

Cross-examined. — A  part  of  the 
wall  is  pulled  down  to  enable  coal 
to  be  taken  from  one  factory  to 
the  other  ;  persons  might  come 
over  it  by  coming  through  Bor¬ 
den’s  garden. 

George  Gillett. — I  work  in  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Risk;  on  the  1st 
of  December,  I  saw  Russell  in 
the  machine-shop  before  seven 
o’clock  at  his  machine  ;  he  is  in 
the  machine-shop  at  meal-times, 
because  he  lets  the  boys  go  to 
their  meals,  and  stays  till  the  boys 
come  back  from  their  meals.  That 
morning  I  saw  Russell  in  the  ma- 
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chine-room;  he  was  then  at  his 
machine  at  work  :  I  can’t  say 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  eight 
o’clock.  Russell  spoke  to  me  about 
ten  minutes  after  I  saw  him.  Rus¬ 
sell  said  to  me,  “  There  is  a  girl 
murdered  out  in  Avishay’s-lane, 
going  across  a  field.”  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  the  girl  ?  He 
said  no;  he  would  go  and  see  her 
when  he  went  to  breakfast.  I 
asked  him  who  the  girl  was  ?  He 
said,  “  A  girl  with  a  squint-eye, 
that  works  in  our  mill.”  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  a  short  girl.  He 
said  “  Yes,”  and  I  said,  “  Then  I 
know  her.”  After  this  we  both 
continued  to  work  at  our  machines. 

I  saw  some  one  speak  to  Russell 
in  about  five  minutes  after  :  it  was 
Thomas  Harp. 

Cross-examined. — We  sit  back 
to  back  at  our  machines.  It  is 
possible  for  persons  to  go  out  and 
come  in  to  the  other  machines 
without  my  knowing  any  thing 
about  it.  A  person  might  have 
spoken  to  him  over  his  machine 
without  my  being  aware  of  it. 

Henry  Fowler. — 1  worked  at 
Mr.  Risk’s  factory  on  the  1st  of 
December.  I  heard  that  morning 
of  the  murder  from  Gillett.  It 
was  five  minutes  before  eight. 

John  Lake. — Henry  Fowler  was 
the  first  person  who  told  me  of 
the  murder,  at  my  machine.  I 
think  it  was  a  quarter  before  eight, 
because  I  heard  the  bell  ring 
after. 

William  Bragg. —  I  saw  Bird 
that  morning;  I  told  him  of  the 
murder  about  twenty  minutes  past 
eight.  I  had  heard  of  it  just  be¬ 
fore.  I  left  the  factory  at  eight 
o’clock.  At  the  time  I  told  Bird, 

I  did  not  know  who  it  was  that 
had  been  found  dead. 

Vincent  Bird. — William  Bragg 
was  the  first  person  who  told  me 


oi  the  murder,  at  his  house,  oppo¬ 
site  the  factory  gate,  on  my  re¬ 
turn  from  breakfast,  at  twenty 
minutes  after  eight.  I  then  went 
into  the  factory.  John  Russell 
was  there.  I  said  to  him,  “  John, 
there  is  a  poor  girl  found  down 
in  the  field,  with  her  throat  cut.” 
He  said,  “  Poor  girl,  she’ll  never 
be  no  more.” 

The  prisoner’s  examination  taken 
before  the  coroner  was  then  read. 
He  stated  that  he  left  the  factory 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember  at  eight  o’clock.  He  went 
for  some  leeks,  and  returned  home 
soon  after  half-past  eight,  and  did 
not  go  out  after.  Bird  was  the 
first  person  who  told  him  of  the 
murder,  after  he  returned  from 
breakfast. 

• —  Wood. — I  worked  in  the 
factory  on  the  1st  December.  I 
heard  Thomas  Harp  say  to  Rus¬ 
sell,  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  “  What 
sort  of  engagement  had  you  last 
night  ?”  Prisoner  replied,  “  a 
d — d  hot  one.” 

Cross-examined. — I  will  swear 
that  the  words  were  not  “  I’ll 
have  a  d — d  lot  of  them.”  I  will 
undertake  to  swear  I  did  not  make 
a  mistake,  but  that  those  are  the 
words. 

Robert  Hebditch. — I  am  a  lace- 
worker,  at  Mr.  Risk’s  factory. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  I  saw 
the  prisoner  and  Thomas  Harp 
there,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
seven.  I  heard  Harp  ask  Rus 
sell,  “  Well,  Jack,  what  engage¬ 
ment  were  you  in  last  night  ?” 
Russell  answered  him,  but!  could 
not  make  out  the  words. 

John  Rendall. — I  saw  Russell 
at  the  factory  on  the  Monday. 

He  said  to  me,  “  I  am  going  to 
have  a  d — d  bl — dv  good  battle 
by  and  by,  after  I  leave  work.” 
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I  asked  him  who  with  ?  He  said 
he  was  going  fighting  along  with 
a - . 

Cross-examined. — I  am  the  boy 
who  takes  care  of  his  machine 
when  he  is  gone  away.  I  went 
to  breakfast  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  twenty  minutes  after  eight,  and 
left  Russell  there.  I  had  been 
working  with  him  at  the  same 
machine.  I  heard  nothing  of  the 
murder  till  1  went  out.  When  i 
went  out  I  met  Vincent  Bird  com¬ 
ing  in  ;  he  was  then  near  the  fac¬ 
tory.  I  was  examined  before  the 
coroner,  and  gave  the  same  ac¬ 
count  as  I  now  have  ;  but  I  did 
not  say  any  thing  then  of  the 
beastly  story  I  have  now  told. 

Joseph  Balch. — On  the  day  of 
the  coroner’s  inquest  I  saw  Rus¬ 
sell.  About  a  week  after  he  was 
liberated,  I  asked  him  why  he 
could  not  get  himself  free  before. 

I  said,  “I  could,  if  I  was  inno¬ 
cent.”  He  said  he  could  not, 
from  one  and  another  coming  in 
against  him.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  in  the  same  room  to  hear 
what  was  said  against  him.  He 
said,  of  course  he  was,  or  how 
could  he  contradict  them.  I 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  one 
of  the  witnesses  likely  to  hurt  him 
more  than  the  other.  He  said 
there  was  one  who,  when  he  came 
in,  made  him  shake.  He  took  a 
spindle  up  and  let  it  drop,  and 
said  he  thought  his  life  was  as 
near  gone  as  that. 

Cross-examined. — I  might  have 
said,  that,  if  some  of  the  witnesses 
had  had  their  own  way,  his  life 
would  have  been  gone. 

Re-examined. — I  do  not  think 
that  the  last  answer  was  what  the 
prisoner  said. 

Henry  Predelh — I  was  in  II- 
chester  gaol  in  January  last.  I 
was  employed  to  take  care  of  the 


prisoner.  He  told  me,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  he  was  in 
Harp’s  garden  after  greens  and 
leeks;  that  he  took  the  greens 
under  one  arm,  and  the  leeks  in 
the  other  hand  ;  that  he  went 
across  the  meeting-yard,  and  over 
the  wall  to  his  back-door. 

Robert  Mills. — After  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  been  liberated,  I  heard 
some  one  say  to  him,  “  They  have 
accused  thee  of  the  murder,  arn’t 
they.”  He  answered,  “  Yes  they 

have  ;  they  shall  have  a  d- - d 

hard  job  to  get  it  out  of  me,  and 

a  d - d  sight  harder  to  hang 

me.” 

Mr.  John  Gunn.  —  I  am  the 
minister  of  the  dissenting  congre¬ 
gation  at  Chard.  I  visited  the 
prisoner  at  his  own  request ;  he 
was  in  custody  at  the  time.  On 
the  Monday  after  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  December,  we  were  left 
alone.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
aware  of  his  object  in  sending  for 
me,  but  if  it  was  with  a  view  of 
making  a  confession,  I  begged  he 
would  not  make  it  to  me.  I  spoke 
to  him  of  the  awful  situation  in 
which  he  stood,  and  of  his  former 
life  ;  he  wept,  and  said,  u  God 
knows  I  have  sins  enough  to 
answer  for  without  this  murder.” 
Mr.  James  Edwards  said,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  prisoner  wanted  to 
inquire  of  me  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  pardon  for  murder.  I 
told  the  prisoner  there  was  pardon 
from  God  upon  repentance  and 
humiliation.  I  continued  with 
the  prisoner  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
I  exhorted  him  to  confess  his  sins 
to  God,  and  I  read  some  portion 
of  Scripture  to  him. 

Cross-examined.- — I  understood 
his  expression  to  imply  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  murder. 
William  Guppy. — I  know  the 
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prisoner.  I  saw  him  in  March, 
1 829,  near  Tuchets.  1  knew  Joan 
Turner ;  he  and  I  stood  together, 
add  she  passed  by  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  He  said,  “  There’s 
a  pretty  bitch  gone  along,”  1  said, 
“  Why  ?”  He  said,  “  She  had  a 
summons  for  me  the  other  day, 
and  if  ever  1  catch  her  by  herself 
I’ll  give  her  a  sly  pat.” 

Cross-examined.  —  Titherley 
came  up  with  Russell  :  whether 
he  heard  the  observation  or  not 
l  don’t  know. 

Charles  Titherley. — I  saw  the 
prisoner  with  Guppy  in  March, 
1829.  We  saw  Joan  Turner  pass. 
I  had  talk  with  the  prisoner  about 
her  at  different  times  :  not  since 
last  July  twelvemonth. 

John  Atherley. — I  am  a  lace- 
man  at  Chard.  1  had  some  talk 
with  the  prisoner  before  he  was 
taken  into  custody  the  last  time. 
He  asked  me  if  I  thought  a  mur¬ 
derer  could  be  saved.  I  told  him 
yes,  murderers  and  the  worst  of 
characters  might  be  saved  by  re¬ 
pentance.  He  said,  if  he  had  not 
done  the  murder,  he  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  fear.  The  day  after  he  came 
to  me  again.  He  said  he  had 
another  question  to  ask  me,  if  I 
thought  it  wTas  possible  for  con¬ 
juror  Baker  to  bring  the  murderer 
to  light.  J  said,  I  did  not  think 
it  was  possible,  though  there  were 
many  wonderful  things  done  in 
old  times.  He  paused,  and  then 
said,  “  Well,  I’ve  not  committed 
the  murder,  and  by  that  means 
I’ve  no  guilt  upon  my  conscience.” 

Cross-examined. — I  am  a  Bap¬ 
tist. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  been  taken  up,  for 
that  calamity  had  made  him  see 
the  errors  of  his  past  life,  and 
would  make  him  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord  for  the  future? — He 


may  have  said  something  of  the 
kind. 

Sarah  Legg. — I  attended  the 
prisoner’s  wife  in  her  confinement 
near  about  August :  there  were 
marks  left  on  the  bedding. 

Joseph  Cornelius. — Joan  Turner 
had  a  bit  of  a  cast  in  her  eye. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  pro¬ 
secution. 

The  prisoner  being  called  on  for 
his  defence,  said,  “  The  charge, 
my  lord,  1  am  now  lying  under, 
and  which  affects  my  life,  I  know 
nothing  of,  therefore  there  is  no¬ 
thing  lying  on  my  conscience  for 
it ;  and  1  hope,  by  the  help  of 
God  and  his  mercies,  I  shall  be 
restored.” 

George  Russell.  —  I  am  the 
brother  of  the  prisoner ;  I  saw 
him  on  the  Monday  afternoon.  1 
mended  a  pair  of  shoes  for  him 
the  Friday  preceding;  they  had 
clamps  on  the  heels  and  toes,  and 
a  few  hobs  on  the  sides.  I  saw 
the  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  and 
shoes  he  had  on  that  Monday 
afternoon  ;  and  I  saw  he  had  the 
same  on,  when  he  was  taken  up  on 
Tuesday.  He  had  only  one  coat 
at  that  time. 

The  Judge  summed  up  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  Jury  turned  round  to  con¬ 
sider  their  verdict  :  shortly  after 
which,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
requested  his  lordship  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  jury  more 
particularly  to  the  time  when 
Bird  told  the  prisoner  of  the 
murder.  His  lordship  then  stated 
to  the  jury  the  particular  times 
when  the  witnesses  said  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  told  them  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  pointed  out  some  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  evidence. 

The  Jury  then  consulted  again 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Guilty . 
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The  prisoner  was  asked  in  the 
usual  way  what  he  had  to  say 
why  judgment  of  death  should  not 
be  passed  upon  him.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Court.  i(  My  lord, 
what  I  have  to  say  is  this — I  am 
free  and  innocent  of  the  crime,  so 
help  me  Almighty  God.  I  am 
happy  to  leave  this  life  and  to 
meet  my  God  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  now  placed  in.” 
The  prisoner  then  recapitulated 
what  he  had  stated  in  his  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  coroner,  and  said 
that,  the  child  wanting  something 
in  the  night,  his  wife  went  down 
into  the  kitchen  to  get  it  some¬ 
thing,  and  continued— “  I  am 
wholly  innocent ;  I  know  nothing 
more  of  it  than  a  sucking  child, 
and  the  Almighty  will  find  it  out, 
and  the  world  will  know  that  I 
am  innocent.” 

Mr.  Justice  Gaselee  sentenced 
the  prisoner  to  be  executed  on 
the  following  Saturday.  The  pri¬ 
soner  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
said  in  a  firm  and  loud  voice,  “  I 
am  happy  to  say,  my  lord,  that 
you  have  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  an  innocent  man,”  He  was 
then  removed. 

The  trial  lasted  twenty-three 
hours ;  and  sixty-three  witnesses 
were  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution. 

On  the  morning  following  (Fri¬ 
day),  the  high  sheriff  repaired  to 
the  gaol,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  prisoner,  who  again,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  asserted  his 
complete  innocence  ;  he  also  was 
anxious  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
in  order  to  declare  at  the  altar 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  ;  he  added,  that  he  had  led 
a  very  sinful  life,  but  he  thought 
that  his  suffering  wrongfully  for 


a  crime  he  had  not  perpetrated 
would  be  received  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  them.  About  nine 
o’clock  that  night  a  respite  was 
sent ;  and  at  seven  o’clock  on  the 
next  morning,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  respite  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  him,  he  said  that  he  was 
to  die  in  three  hours,  and  that  he 
should  die  for  a  crime  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  which  he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge.  Fie  was  then  told,  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  night  a  respite 
had  arrived,  but  it  appeared  not 
to  have  the  least  effect  upon  him, 
and  did  not  make  the  least  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  conduct. 

The  sentence  was  not  carried 
into  execution. 


Chelmsford,  July  30. 

Trial  of  Captain  Moir. 

William  Moir,  gentleman,  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
William  Malcolm,  at  Stanford-le- 
Hope,  on  the  17th  of  March  last, 
by  firing  a  pistol  loaded  with  ball 
at  him. — The  prisoner  pleaded 
“  Not  Guilty.” 

William  Dukes  is  a  fisherman, 
living  in  Wandsworth,  Surrey. 
Knew  William  Malcolm  for  seven 
years,  and  was  in  his  employment. 
One  day,  in  March  last,  he  went 
with  the  deceased  to  Holy  Haven, 
which  is  on  the  Essex  side  of  the 
river,  five  miles  below  Gravesend, 
in  a  boat ;  an  apprentice  of  Mal¬ 
colm  was  with  them.  Left  him 
in  the  boat,  and  witness  and  Mal¬ 
colm  went  to  Sbelhaven-creek, 
which  is  half  a  mile  from  where 
the  boat  was  left.  They  crossed 
the  marsh  by  a  foot-path.  When 
they  had  arrived  at  the  creek,  they 
proceeded  to  put  down  nets,  when 
captain  Moir  and  his  servant  came 
up.  The  former  said,  “  What  do 
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you  do  here  ?”  Deceased  replied, 
“  We  have  a  right  to  lay  a  net 
here.”  The  captain  said,  “  If 
you  do  not  take  it  up,  I  will  cut  it 
all  to  pieces.”  Malcolm  replied, 
“  Don’t  cut  it,  and  I  will  take  it 
up.”  Captain  said,  if  he  was  any 
man,  he  would  give  him  a  d— — -d 
good  thrashing.  Malcolm  pulled 
off  his  jacket,  and  told  him  to  do 
it  if  he  could.  Prisoner  called 
Malcolm  a  b — — y  Scotchman. 
They  then  parted,  the  net  having 
been  taken  up.  This  was  at  half¬ 
past  twelve  in  the  day.  Malcolm 
and  witness  then  went  to  Mrs. 
Baker’s  cottage,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  after 
which  they  set  off  for  Borley- 
house.  They  went  by  the  same 
way  they  came.  Malcolm  walked 
first,  having  a  long  pole  on  his 
right  shoulder,  and  a  basket  on  his 
left  arm;  he  had  gone  about  100 
yards  from  Mrs.  Baker’s  cottage, 
when  captain  Moir  came  up  on 
horseback,  from  the  direction  of 
his  farm.  The  latter  said,  <£  I 
thought  I  told  you  not  to  walk 
across  my  field to  which  Mal¬ 
colm  said,  “  I  will  go.”  Moir 
directly  fired  a  pistol ;  he  was 
about  seven  yards  off  when  he 
fired;  upon  this,  Malcolm  said, 
“  You  have  broke  my  arm,  you 
have  broke  my  arm.”  Moir  said, 
“  I  will  send  a  doctor  for  you ;” 
and  said  to  witness,  “  If  you  do 
not  go  off  my  premises,  1  will 
serve  you  the  same ;”  on  which  I 
went  back,  assisting  Malcolm,  to 
the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Baker.  Moir 
rode  away.  Witness  and  Mrs. 
Baker  got  some  flour,  and  other 
things,  and  did  their  best  to  stop 
the  blood.  In  about  three  cpuar- 
ters  of  an  hour  Mr.  Dodd  came, 
after  which  witness  went  to  the 
boat,  and  afterwards  went  back  to 
the  cottage.  In  the  evening  Mal¬ 
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colm  was  taken  to  Stanford-Ie- 
Hope,  in  captain  Moir’s  cart. 

Cross-examined. — There  was  no 
aggravating  language ;  had  never 
said  there  was.  Before  parting, 
Moir  told  Malcolm  he  should  go 
round  by  the  sea  wall,  which  is 
longer  than  by  the  marsh.  Was 
about  ten  yards  off  Malcolm,  when 
the  pistol  was  fired.  Never  said 
he  was  forty.  When  master  went 
across  the  marshes  back,  he  never 
said  that  he  did  not  care  a  d — n 
for  the  captain.  Witness  had 
never  said  he  did.  Was  sure 
master  never  said  he  took  the  pole 
to  defend  himself.  Never  said  so 
to  Mr.  Liddle. 

Re-examined.— -When  Mr.  Moir 
rode  round,  Malcolm  never  moved 
the  pole. 

William  Raven. — On  the  17th 
of  March  last  was  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  prisoner,  who  occupied 
Shelhaven  farm.  In  the  middle 
of  that  day,  witness  went  with 
him  to  Shelhaven-creek,  which  is 
about  six  rods  from  the  house. 
When  they  got  there,  they  saw  a 
man  and  lad  placing  nets  across 
the  creek.  Prisoner  bade  them 
take  them  up.  Deceased  said,  he 
would  fish  in  spite  of  us.  He 
was  told  again  to  take  up  the 
nets,  and  deceased  replied,  he 
would  be  d — d,  if  he  would.  Pri¬ 
soner  said,  he  would  cut  it,  and 
he  (Malcolm)  [said,  “  d — n  your 
eyes,  I  will  take  it  up,”  and  did 
so.  The  captain  asked  for  his 
name,  which  Malcolm  would  not 
give.  Mr.  Moir  said,  he  should 
know  his  face  again.  The  de¬ 
ceased  answered,  “  and  so  shall 
I  your’s.”  Malcolm  added,  “  1 
shall  think  of  you  another  day.” 
Moir  replied,  “  Give  me  no  more 
of  your  sauce,  or  I  shall  help  you 
off.”  Witness  and  his  master  were 
then  going  away,  when  Malcolm 
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called  him  a  b — ~~ y  Scotchman 

and  a  b- - r,  “or  you  would  have 

hit  me.”  Moir  told  him  to  go  by 
the  wall.  Malcolm  said,  he  would 
do  so.  Prisoner  told  »im  not  to 
set  his  foot  on  his  ground  any 
more  at  his  peril.  Malcolm  and 
the  lad  went  towards  the  cottage. 
Witness  and  captain  Moir  went 
home.  The  latter  went  into  the 
house— -witness  into  the  yard  about 
his  work.  After  a  little  he  came 
to  witness  to  get  his  horse  out, 
which  witness  did.  The  captain 
rode  across  the  marshes  to  the 
men,  who  were  walking  along  the 
marsh.  Witness  saw  his  master 
ride  before  them,  and  wave  his 
hand.  The  man  still  went  to¬ 
wards  him.  He  then  went  a  little 
bit  further.  The  man  rushed  to 
him  with  the  pole  on  his  shoulder. 
Master  then  fired  a  pistol,  when 
the  man  dropped  the  pole,  and 
went  towards  the  cottage.  Wit¬ 
ness  was  about  sixty  yards  off.  In 
the  evening,  witness  in  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  cart  went  with  the  deceased 
to  Stanford-le-Hope. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gurney. 
— Had  seen  his  master  with  pistols 
before  in  his  pocket.  The  horse 
had  been  saddled  some  time  before 
his  master  wanted  it.  He  seemed 
in  a  hurry,  and  galloped  off  di¬ 
rectly.  The  pole  the  man  had, 
came  about  the  height  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  body.  Could  not  tell  the 
distance  between  them  ;  there  was 
a  pond  behind  his  master,  and  the 
pony’s  heels  were  close  to  the  pond. 
Master  seemed  in  a  great  passion, 
when  he  called  for  the  horse. 

William  Grub,  a  labourer,  on 
the  17th  of  March  saw  Malcolm 
and  Dukes  in  the  marshes  on  the 
path ;  somebody  came  up  on  horse¬ 
back,  turned  round,  shot  the  man, 
and  went  back  again.  Malcolm 
had  a  pole ;  did  not  see  him  move 


the  pole  before  the  pistol  was  fired  ; 
when  it  was  fired,  he  dropped  the 
pole. 

Mr.  James  Barrow  Dodd,  is  a 
surgeon  at  Stanford-le-Hope  ;  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  March, 
he  was  called  in  to  see  Malcolm  at 
Mrs.  Baker’s  cottage  ;  Mr.  Moir’s 
boy  came  for  him.  Examined 
the  deceased,  and  found  he  was 
wounded  in  the  right  arm.  The 
arm  was  much  swelled  above  and 
below  the  elbow  joint ;  not  much 
at  the  joint ;  one  wound  was  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm  above 
the  elbow,  another  on  the  back  of 
the  arm;  it  was  not  bleeding. 
Witness  called  for  brandy,  and 
gave  the  man  a  little,  because  he 
was  exceedingly  faint;  after  this, 
went  to  captain  Moir ;  before 
going  he  applied  a  piece  of  linen, 
and  put  a  tourniquet  loosely  on  the 
arm,  explaining  to  the  men  the 
use  of  it.  The  bone  of  the  arm 
or  elbow  was  not  fractured.  Saw 
captain  Moir,  who  met  him  at  his 
gate,  and  observed,  “  Well,  doc¬ 
tor,  I  have  made,  or  chalked  out, 
a  job  for  you  ;”  is  not  sure  which. 
Witness  answered,  “  Yes,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  think  I  have  not  had 
much  to  do  lately,”  and  request¬ 
ed  Moir  to  step  aside,  as  witness 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  which  he 
did.  Witness  told  him  the  ball 
had  passed  through  the  arm  ;  but 
as  witness  could  not  detect  a  frac¬ 
ture,  nor  any  joint  laid  open,  or 
the  main  artery  wounded,  he  was 
in  hopes  the  man  would  do  well, 
and  requested  Moir  to  allow  him 
to  take  the  man  to  Stanford, 
where  he  could  give  him  better 
attendance,  and  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  for  him.  Had  pre¬ 
viously  asked  Moir  for  a  horse  and 
cart  to  remove  him,  the  man  hav¬ 
ing  consented  to  be  removed.  Pri¬ 
soner  said,  “  By  all  means,”  tell- 
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ing  a  man  to  put  a  horse  to  and 
wait  Mr.  Dodd’s  orders,  and  say¬ 
ing  he  would  pay  witness  anything 
for  his  attendance,  provided  it 
was  not  considered  in  the  light 
of  satisfaction  for  what  he  had 
done,  as  he  would  not  give  the 
man  anything,  for  he  had  only 
got  what  be  deserved ;  but  added, 
“  Come  in,  doctor,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  how  it  happened.” 
Witness  went  in,  and  captain 
Moir  said,  “  This  fellow  was  set¬ 
ting  a  net  in  my  creek,  and  I  went 
and  told  him  to  take  it  up,  as  he 
should  not  fish  there  ;  the  man 
would  not  *,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
did  not  I  would  cut  his  net.  I 
had  a  knife  in  my  hand,  and  I 
said,  ‘  Now,  will  you  take  it  up 
once,  will  you  take  it  up  twice, 
if  you  don’t  the  third  time,  by 
God  I’ll  cut  it.’  The  man  took 
up  his  net,  and  was  dreadfully 
abusive  to  me.  I  said,  4  Since 
you  have  been  so  abusive,  you 
shall  go  back  a  longer  way  than 
you  came.’  I  said,  4  You  came 
across  my  marsh ;’  the  man  said 
‘  Yes  .’  and  I  said,  4  Then  you 
must  choose  to  go  by  the  wall 
back  again — put  another  foot  on 
my  land  at  your  peril.’  I  then 
came  home,  but  thinking  he  would 
go  across  again,  I  looked  at  my 
pistols  and  ordered  my  horse. 
Some  time  afterwards,  they  called 
out  from  below,  4  He  is  going 
across  now,  sir,’  and  I  rode  out 
and  met  him.  I  called  on  him 
to  stop.”  Witness  is  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Moir  told  him  he  called 
repeatedly.  44  The  fellow  wouldn’t 
stop,  but  walked  on  and  said, 
4  You  be  d — d.’  I  then  fired. 
The  man  dropped  his  pole,  and 
called  out  I  had  broken  his  arm. 
I  said,  4  I  know  that :  will  you  go 
back  now  ?  because  if  you  don  t, 
you  shall  have  this  one  in  your 


brains.’  ”  Witness  does  not  re¬ 
member  exactly  whether  captain 
Moir  said  this,  or  only  told  wit¬ 
ness  that,  if  Malcolm  had  not 
gone  back,  he  should  have  had  it 
in  his  brains.  44 1  said  to  the  boy, 
4  Boy,  take  up  that  pole  and  walk 
off  my  premises  :  if  you  don’t,  I’ll 
serve  you  the  same  way.’  The 
poor  boy,  frightened  enough,  took 
up  his  pole  and  went  away.  As 
1  was  riding  away,  I  called  out  to 
the  man,  4  I’ll  send  a  doctor  to 
you.’  I  then  came  home,  and 
sent  my  man  for  you.”  Captain 
Moir  said,  44  Besides,  my  land  is 
my  castle,  and  nobody  shall  put 
a  foot  on  it  without  my  leave.” 
Witness  said  to  him,  44  Captain 
Moir,  you  will  understand  I  came 
here,  first.,  to  borrow  a  horse  and 
cart ;  secondly,  to  see  whether 
you  were  drunk  or  sober,  because, 
you  know” — here  captain  Moir 
stopped  him,  and,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up,  said,  44  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  me  ?”  Witness  replied, 
44  You  are  as  sober  as  I  am,  and 
so  is  the  man  you  shot.”  Moir 
replied,  44  I  was  not  only  sober, 
but  as  cool  as  I  am  at  this  present 
moment.”  44  Why,  sir,”  prisoner 
continued,  44  it  was  half  an  hour 
between  the  time  I  quarrelled  with 
the  man  and  when  I  rode  up  to 
him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to¬ 
day,  to-morrowq  or  any  time  1  am 
trespassed  on.”  Nothing  else  ma¬ 
terial  passed.  Witness  the  same 
evening  found  Malcolm  at  Stan¬ 
ford -le- Hope  ;  he  had  borne 
the  journey  tolerably  well,  but 
was  still  very  faint.  Witness 
looked  at  his  arm  again,  and  then 
put  him  to  bed.  He  dressed  his 
arm  with  lint  and  oil,  and  two 
little  strips  of  strapping  to  keep 
the  lint  in  the  place,  and  placed 
the  tourniquet  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb,  lest  it  might  be  want- 
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eel :  poured  cold  water  constantly 
upon  the  arm,  and  gave  him  a 
composing  draught ;  visited  him 
again  the  same  evening,  and 
thought  him  rather  better ;  saw 
him  the  first  thing  next  morning, 
and  continued  with  him  off  and 
on  till  twelve  o’clock ;  did  nothing 
to  the  arm  that  morning,  except 
continuing  the  cold  water ;  in  the 
evening  he  saw  him  at  five  o’clock, 
and  found  him  not  quite  so  well  ; 
he  complained  of  rather  more 
pain  :  the  swelling  had  increased, 
and  his  pulse  was  getting  fuller. 
Witness  sent  for  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Avely,  a  surgeon,  who  came 
about  seven  o’clock  ;  he  and 
witness  consulted,  and  bled  the 
man.  Gave  him  some  aperient 
medicines,  and  applied  a  poul¬ 
tice  instead  of  the  cold  water. 
The  bleeding  reduced  the  pulse, 
which  was  desirable.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  and  witness  staid  with  Mal¬ 
colm  from  seven  till  ten  o’clock. 
Malcolm  then  appeared  better. 
Mr.  Vidal  came  to  witness’s  house. 
Witness  had  previously  heard  that 
Mr.  Vidal  was  coming,  and,  think¬ 
ing  there  might  be  a  disagreement 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son,  he  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
third  person.  Went  together  to 
see  Malcolm.  Avely  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Stanford.  Told  Mr. 
Vidal  what  had  been  done.  Mal¬ 
colm  the  next  morning  was  much 
about  the  same  as  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  Witness  continued  to  attend 
him  daily.  Mr.  Robinson  went 
occasionally.  Mr.  Vidal  thought 
Malcolm  was  doing  so  well,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  his  at¬ 
tendance,  suggesting  only  the  use  of 
leeches,  instead  of  a  lancet,  should 
bleeding  be  again  necessary.  The 
man  continued  to  get  better  till 
the  following  Tuesday  evening,  on 
the  morning  of  which  he  was  bet¬ 


ter  at  twelve  o’clock.  On  the  same 
night  witness  saw  him  again  ;  he 
had  been  out,  and  was  detained 
from  home  :  he  then  found  Mal¬ 
colm  labouring  under  symptoms 
of  locked  jaw.  Mr.  Robinson  saw 
him  next  morning ;  Mr.  Vidal 
had  been  sent  for,  and  saw  him 
next  day.  Witness  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  the  whole  of  that  day.  The 
deceased  got  worse,  and  died  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  on  Thursday 
morning.  Witness  was  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  day 
before,  about  noon,  he  had  told  the 
man  of  his  danger.  A  clergyman, 
named  Goodchild,  was  there.  Wit¬ 
ness  sent  for  a  magistrate,  and  Dr. 
Hogarth  came.  In  witness’s  judg¬ 
ment,  the  locked  jaw  caused  Mal¬ 
colm’s  death.  The  wound  caused 
the  locked  jaw  ;  of  this  he  had  no 
doubt. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gur¬ 
ney. — The  bleeding  had  stopped  : 
did  not  give  the  brandy  to  see,  if 
the  artery  was  injured  ;  the  bleed¬ 
ing  was  a  little  restored.  FI  ad  said 
that  he  ordered  two  glasses,  to  see 
if  the  haemorrhage  would  return. 
After  Malcolm  had  been  removed 
to  Stanford  he  did  not  order  any 
more.  Ordered  him  some  brandy 
on  his  journey,  if  he  was  faint, 
which  he  understood  was  given. 
Was  not  by  to  see  the  quan¬ 
tity.  Witness  paid  for  one 
glass.  Ordered  some  brandy  on 
the  Saturday,  in  the  after  part  of 
his  illness.  Witness  supplied  him 
after  Saturday  from  his  own  table, 
by  order  of  captain  Moir.  After 
the  locked  jaw,  more  brandy  was 
given  ;  he  spilt  a  good  deal.  He 
had  gruel,  in  which  was  a  little 
brandy,  just  enough  to  flavour  it, 
for  his  supper.  If  he  got  more 
than  this,  it  was  without  witness’s 
orders. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  surgeon, 
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residing  about  three  miles  from 
Stanford -le-Hope,  saw  Malcolm 
about  seven  or  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Thursday.  In  witness’s 
opinion,  the  treatment  pursued  by 
Mr.  Dodd  was  perfectly  judicious. 
Saw  the  man  on  Saturday,  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  wounds 
looked  moist,  and  appeared  to  have 
a  disposition  to  suppurate.  The 
man’s  general  health  was  nearly 
as  good  as  ever ;  he  was  going  on 
extremely  well.  Saw  him  again 
on  the  Sunday,  and  found  him  re¬ 
markably  improved.  Went  on 
Wednesday,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Dodd  calling  on  him,  when 
he  found  that  locked  jaw  had 
taken  place.  That  the  wound 
caused  the  locked  jaw  he  had  no 
doubt. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Vidal  thought 
the  course  pursued  perfectly  right. 

James  Clark. — Keeps  the  Cock 
and  Pie  at  Stanford-le-Hope  ;  re¬ 
members  Malcolm  being  brought 
t(f  his  house,  and  remaining  there 
till  his  death  ;  Malcolm  was  sup¬ 
plied  according  to  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Dodd,  and  had  no  brandy 
but  what  was  ordered,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son. — Deceased  had  about  half  a 
pint  of  brandy  altogether ;  some 
gin  was  ordered,  but  not  drunk. 

Lord  Tenterden  then  called 
upon  the  prisoner  for  his  defence. 
He  rose,  and,  in  a  firm  voice,  said, 
that  he  had  been  in  his  majesty’s 
service  for  years,  and  that  he  was 
not  a  man  to  behave  cruelly  to  any 
one.  The  last  regiment  to  which 
he  had  belonged,  the  37th  foot, 
as  well  as  the  one  to  which 
he  had  been  previously  attached, 
was  now  unfortunately  in  India, 
and  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
benefit  which  would  have  resulted 
to  him  from  the  testimony  of  those 


who  had  served  with  him  as  to  his 
general  character  for  humanity 
and  kindness.  The  conduct  of 
the  deceased  had  brought  on 
their  unhappy  quarrel.  As  to 
the  pistols,  he  always  carried  them 
with  him  :  for  persons  who  came 
into  the  neighbourhood  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Malcolm  had  done,  were  of 
such  a  lawless  description,  that, 
since  he  had  been  there,  he  had 
been  afraid  to  be  without  them. 
The  deceased  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  him:  he  could  not,  therefore,  have 
borne  him  any  previous  malice. 
Further  than  this  he  had  nothing 
to  say,  but  would  leave  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  lordship,  his 
counsel,  and  a  British  jury. 

The  following  witness  was  then 
called  for  the  prisoner : — 

William  Little. — Dukes,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  told  witness  he  was 
four  paces  off  when  the  pistol  was 
fired,  and  that  Malcolm  said,  he 
would  go  across  the  marshes  in 
spite  of  the  captain’s  teeth,  and 
be  d — d  to  him. 

Several  witnesses  gave  Mr. 
Moir  the  highest  character  for 
humanity. 

This  closed  the  defence. 

Lord  Tenterden  summed  up. 
It  could  not  be  controverted,  that 
William  Malcolm  died  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  a  pistol  fired 
by  the  prisoner.  For  some  time 
certainly  he  appeared  to  be  im¬ 
proving  :  nevertheless,  a  locked 
jaw  ensued,  which  caused  his 
death.  The  question  more  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury  was,  whether  captain 
Moir,  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
transaction,  had  any  reason  to 
think  that  his  own  life  was  in 
danger ;  no  evidence  had  been 
given,  that  the  deceased  offered 
to  do  him  any  mischief :  and  the 
mere  trespass,  of  which  the  pri- 
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soner  had  complained,  was  not  suf-  The  only  time  when  Mr.  Moir 
cient  to  justify  an  act  like  this.  appeared  at  all  moved  was,  when 
The  Jury  retired,  and,  after  the  verdict  was  returned  ;  a  slight 
being  absent  about  twenty  mi-  flush  overspread  his  face  ;  and 
nutes,  returned  with  a  verdict  of  when  the  dissection  was  men- 
Guilty.  tioned,  he  seemed  to  shrink  within 

His  Lordship  then  sentenced  himself,  but  in  a  moment  regained 
the  prisoner,  in  the  usual  form,  to  his  wonted  firmness, 
be  hanged  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  He  was  executed,  leaving  a  wife 
August,  and  his  body  to  be  deli-  and  three  children, 
vered  for  dissection. 


[  351  ] 


I.— DOMESTIC. 


Extract  from  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
Commons  on  the  State  of  the  Manufacturing  Population. 


“Your  committee  now  proceed 
to  state  an  outline  of  the  plan  they 
have  considered,  which  they  think 
may  be  gradually  introduced,  so 
as  to  lessen  the  evils  arising  from 
the  fluctuation  of  employment  in 
manufacturing  districts,  viz. : — 

“  That  societies  should  be  form¬ 
ed  in  manufacturing  districts, 
called  Employment  Fund  Socie¬ 
ties,  of  which  workmen  of  any 
trades  or  employments  might  be¬ 
come  members. 

“  That  the  management  of  the 
society  and  its  funds  should  be 
directed,  according  to  the  rules, 
by  such  a  committee  *  or  such 
persons  as  the  members  should 
elect. 

“  That  each  member,  whilst  in 
work,  should  contribute  weekly  or 
monthly  a  certain  amount  to  the 
society. 

“  That  if  a  member  discontinue 
his  payments  for  two  months,  he 
shall  be  allowed,  on  paying  a  for¬ 
feit,  to  take  his  place  again  with¬ 
out  loss  ;  and  so  with  an  increased 
amount  of  forfeit  for  suspensions 
of  payments  for  three,  four,  or  five 
months.  That  six  months’  sus¬ 
pension  forfeits  to  the  society  his 
share  of  its  fund. 


“  That  illness,  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  satisfactory  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  shall  be  a  good  excuse  for 
suspension  of  payments  ;  and  such 
a  person  will  incur  no  forfeit  on 
resuming  them. 

“  That  the  amount  of  contribu¬ 
tions  of  each  person  shall  stand  in 
his  name,  and  shall  not  be  drawn 
out,  except  during  his  want  of 
employment. 

“  That,  during  want  of  work, 
each  member  shall  have  a  right 
to  such  weekly  (or  daily)  allow¬ 
ance  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  rules, 
and  which  will  continue  till  his 
share  of  the  fund  is  exhausted. 

“  That  no  such  payment  shall 
take  place  when  it  can  be  proved 
to  the  committee  that  he  can  then 
earn  one  third  (or  any  other  pro¬ 
portion  agreed  upon)  more  than 
the  fixed  allowance. 

“  That,  when  the  share  stand¬ 
ing  in  any  member’s  name,  shall 
amount  to  (say  two)  years’  con¬ 
tributions,  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  suspend  his  contributions,  and 
be  a  free  member;  but  should  it 
be  brought  below  that  amount,  he 
is  to  resume  them. 

“  That  when  a  member’s  share 
at  the  annual  meeting  amounts  to 
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(say  three)  years’  contributions, 
he  may,  on  notice,  withdraw  one 
half,  and  resume  his  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  in  the  following 
years,  a  cautionary  balance  of  a 
year  and  a  half’s  contribution,  at 
least,  always  remaining  as  a  fund 
for  his  use. 

“  That  on  the  death  of  any 
member,  his  share  shall  be  paid 
to  his  family  or  representatives, 
except  a  certain  proportion  to  be 
deducted  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  society. 

“  That  a  member  changing  his 
place  of  residence,  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  transmit  his  share  of  the 
fund  to  any  similar  society  esta¬ 
blished  in  or  near  the  place  he  is 
going  to. 

“  That  the  funds  of  the  society 
shall  be  vested  in  government  se¬ 
curities  through  the  medium  of  a 
savings’  bank. 

“  That  once  or  twice  a  year  a 
meeting  or  audit  of  accounts  shall 
take  place,  when  the  amount  aris¬ 
ing  from  forfeits,  deaths,  interest, 
&c.  shall  be  cast  up,  and  the 
whole  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
share  then  standing  in  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  name,  and  such  dividend 
shall  be  added  to  his  share. 

“  That  any  member  may  pay 
his  contributions  in  a  lump  before¬ 
hand. 

“  That  any  member  may  have 
a  single,  double,  or  treble  share, 
contributing  in  like  proportion, 
being  entitled  to  receive  on  each 
accordingly,  and  having  one,  two, 
or  three  votes,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

“  That  the  society  shall  have 
all  the  legal  facilities  and  privi¬ 
leges  (applicable  to  their  case) 
which  are  given  to  benefit  socie¬ 
ties  and  savings’  banks,  conferred 
upon  them  by  act  of  parliament. 


“  The  general  advantages  of 
such  a  society  appear  to  be  the 
following  : — - 

“  1.  A  secure  fund  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  good  times  against 
want  of  work  in  bad  times. 

“2.  The  amount  and  continu¬ 
ation  of  assistance  to  any  member 
would  be  proportioned  to  his  own 
previous  industry  and  forethought ; 
and  no  idle  or  improvident  man 
would  draw  upon  the  means  of 
others. 

“  3.  As  the  liabilities  of  the 
society  would  never  exceed  the 
amount  in  their  hands,  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  claim  would  be  secure  at  all 
times. 

“  4.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  each  member’s  share  would  be 
at  his  complete  disposal,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  and  at 
his  death  devolve  to  his  family. 

“  5.  His  payments  would  be 
received  little  by  little,  to  provide 
against  a  severe  practical  evil, 
and  could  not  be  diverted  or  with¬ 
drawn  for  any  other  purpose. 

“  6.  A  considerable  addition  to 
each  member’s  share  would  ac¬ 
crue  from  his  dividend  of  interest, 
forfeits,  deductions  on  deaths,  &c. 

“  7.  That  hereby  a  member  once 
entering  the  society  would  have  a 
strong  inducement  to  continue  in 
it. 

“  8.  That  the  feeling  of  co¬ 
operation  and  fellowship  among 
workmen  would  be  likely  to  aid 
such  societies,  and  the  contingent 
interest  every  member  had  in  the 
increase  of  the  dividend  would  pre¬ 
vent  imposition  or  abuse. 

“  Your  committee  beg  to  state, 
that  from  information  they  have 
received  from  various  quarters, 
there  appears  a  great  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  workmen  in 
many  places  to  avail  themselves 
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of  any  safe  mode  of  insuring  a 
provision  for  a  season  of  slack 
employment. 

“As  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
your  committee  that  the  plan 
which  they  have  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  should  be  fairly  discussed, 
and  any  fault  in  it  exposed,  they 
proceed  to  consider  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it ; 
some  of  which  have  been  stated 
in  answer  to  queries  circulated  for 
information. 

u  A:  our  committee  may  remark, 
that  these  objections  are  of  two 
different  kinds,  arising  from  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  persons,  and  ap¬ 
pear  opposed  to  each  other. 

“  One  set  of  persons  assert,  that 
the  plan,  suggested  will  be  inoper¬ 
ative,  inasmuch  as  the  working- 
classes  will  never  embrace  it;  the 
other  suppose  it  will  be  extensively 
entered  into,  and  be  wrested  to 
evil  purposes  of  combination,  for 
fixing  a  standard  of  wages,  and 
opposingsubordination  to  masters. 

“  It  is  urged  on  the  one  side, 
that  4  the  plan  of  the  committee 
is  nothing  but  a  savings’  bank, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  a  depo¬ 
sitor  not  having  the  control  of  his 
own  deposits,  and  losing  part  of 
his  share  at  his  death  ;  and  that 
no  man  would  join  it !  That  if 
the  principle  of  mutual  assurance 
and  dependence,  as  in  benefit  so¬ 
cieties,  was  introduced,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  workmen  would  enter  it.’ 

“  In  the  first  place'it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  this  objection  is  rather  to 
the  probability  of  the  plan  being 
popular,  than  to  its  advantage 
should  it  become  so  ;  and  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  answer,  ‘  it  can  do 
no  harm,  and  it  is  worthy  of  trial.’ 

u  Your  committee,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  the  objection  is  in  a  great 
measure  unfounded^ 

Vol.  LXXII. 


“  If  the  working  classes  were  all 
persons  of  great  forethought,  firm 
economy,  and  steady  self-control, 
who,  without  any  continual  incite¬ 
ment  to  regular  deposits,  would 
lay  by,  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
their  spare  earnings,  to  provide 
against  a  contingent,  and,  perhaps, 
distant  evil,  then  indeed  savings’ 
banks  would  be  all  they  could 
want !  Even  then,  however,  these 
deposits  might  be  frequently  broken 
in  upon,  or  withdrawal,  from  ca¬ 
price  or  temporary  pressure  (which 
a  little  fortitude  would  have  sus¬ 
tained)  ;  or  the  depositors  may  be 
induced  to  lend  or  hazard  their 
hard- won  savings,  and  find  them 
unavailable  when  most  wanted. 

“  It  is  found,  however,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  humbler  classes 
are  by  no  means  endowed  with 
the  restrictive  virtues  (rare  in  any 
condition  of  life)  which  have  been 
described. 

“  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
stand  in  need  of  every  artificial 
aid  to  assist  that  forethought  and 
industry,  on  which  at  last  they 
must  mainly  rely ;  and  they  are 
themselves  (in  their  moments  of 
reflection)  frequently  conscious  of 
this  fact,  and  anxious  to  put  it 
out  of  their  own  power  to  waste 
or  lose  that  which,  duly  preserved, 
may  sustain  their  independence, 
or  increase  their  comforts.  The 
plan  suggested  by  the  committee 
would  give  a  perfectly  safe  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  small  deposits  of 
workmen,  to  provide  against  a  se¬ 
vere  calamity,  and  for  this  import¬ 
ant  object  the  fund  would  be  pre¬ 
served  inviolate.  The  regularity 
of  payments  would  be  enforced 
by  a  strong  motive,  and  one  found 
efficient  in  benefit  clubs;  at  the 
same  time,  the  feeling  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  love  of  belonging  to  a 
2  A 
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society  of  their  fellows  (shown  to 
be  so  strong  in  all  classes)  would 
be  brought  to  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  the  workmen. 

u  The  right  of  managing  their 
own  money,  electing  their  own 
committee,  and  meeting  occasion¬ 
ally  together  as  members  of  the 
same  body,  is  justly  prized  by  the 
working  classes ;  these  they  would 
have  assured  to  them  by  the  plan 
in  cjuestion,  which  would  in  this 
respect  *be,  it  is  thought,  much 
more  popular  than  a  savings’  bank. 

“  In  support  of  this  observation, 
your  committee  may  remark,  that 
thousands  belong  to  benefit  socie¬ 
ties  who  never  think  of  making 
deposits  in  savings’  banks. 

“  The  annual  dividend  would 
also  create  an  interest  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  members,  and  whilst  it  in¬ 
creased  the  fund  of  each,  would 
give  a  slight  premium  for  indus¬ 
try  and  frugality. 

“  After  much  deliberation,  your 
committee  have  thought  it  best  to 
reject  the  general  principle  of  mu¬ 
tual  assurance,  as  applicable  to 
the  object  in  view.  It  has  been 
thought  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
working  classes  will  prefer  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  each  man  shall  be 
insured  his  own  with  some  in¬ 
crease,  rather  than  one  where  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
reap  little  for  himself. 

“On  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
objected  to  the  plan  suggested, 
that  it  would  be  wrested  to  the 
purposes  of  combination  to  raise 
wages,  and  be  injurious  to  master 
manufacturers. 

“  Your  committee  will  not  here 
enter  into  a  calculation  of  what 
the  amount  of  workmen’s  wages 
should  be,  but  content  themselves 
with  observing*  that  the  remuner¬ 


ation  of  workmen  ought  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  their  maintenance,  and 
that  when  made  up  out  of  the 
poor’s  rate,  it  is  much  better,  a 
manufacture  so  upheld  should  be 
lessened,  rather  than  extend  itself 
by  a  practice  utterly  unjust,  as 
regards  the  rate-payers,  and  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  comfort  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  working  classes.  It 
seems  unlikely,  that  a  plan  which 
only  gives  facilities  and  induce¬ 
ments  to  individual  provision 
against  want  of  work,  can  ever 
operate  to  raise  wages  by  means 
of  combination. 

“  Your  committee  would  remark 
also,  that  among  the  rules  sug¬ 
gested,  there  is  one,  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  shall  receive  from  the  fund, 
when  it  can  be  shown  he  can  earn 
wages  one-third  (or  some  other 
proportion)  higher  than  the  allow¬ 
ance;  and  although,  by  his  rate  of 
deposit,  he  may  insure  himself  a 
proportionate  rate  of  allowance, 
yet  this  will  be  only  commensur¬ 
ate  with  his  former  frugality,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  self-control  ;  and, 
from  the  exercise  of  these  invalu¬ 
able  qualities,  he  ought  to  reap 
great  advantage.  On  consider¬ 
ation,  however,  it  will  appear  that, 
as  each  man  will  depend  chiefly 
on  his  own  fund,  it  is  probable 
that  the  amount  in  the  name  of 
each  member  would  be  different, 
according  to  his  forethought,  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  skill.  But  if  the  fund 
each  had  to  depend  on  was  differ¬ 
ent,  it  is  unlikely  they  would  com¬ 
bine  for  a  common  purpose,  the 
execution  of  which  must  press 
very  unequally  on  the  several 
members. 

“  They  might,  indeed,  be  driven 
to  do  so  by  so  low  a  rate  of  wages 
as  made  it  better  for  all  parties 
that  the  supply  of  labour  be  slack- 
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ened  till  the  demand  again  rose  to 
a  remunerating  price. 

“  At  last,  the  power  of  each  in¬ 
dividual,  or  the  aggregate  number 
of  members,  to  decline  work  (even 
without  the  rule  cited)  would  be 
limited  entirely  by  the  amount  of 
the  funds  \  that  is,  by  the  fruit  of 
their  former  diligence  and  cate. 
It  seems  highly  improbable,  that  a 
number  of  such  persons,  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  common  and  equal  fund  to 
resort  to,  would  ever,  in  an  un¬ 
reasonable  cause,  waste  that  which 
they  had  with  so  much  labour  ac¬ 
quired. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  work¬ 
men  would  not  be  totally  without 
resource  in  case  of  actual  want  of 
work,  or  ruinously  low  wages  ;  but 
would  be  able  to  wait  patiently 
and  peaceably  for  a  change ;  or, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  have  time 
to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

“  Your  committee  have  little 
doubt,  that  a  proposition  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  legalize  societies,  where 
the  unemployed  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  in  work,  might  at 
first  have  been  better  received  by 
workmen  than  the  plan  described  ; 
but,  besides  other  objections,  it 
appears  that  such  societies  not 
resting  upon  a  fund,  the  amount 
and  duration  of  which  is  accu¬ 
rately  known,  but  in  great  part 
upon  contributions,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  which  can  never  be  cer¬ 


tain,  would  lead  to  miscalculation 
and  exaggerated  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  injurious  to  the  men 
themselves. 

u  On  the  whole,  your  committee 
believe,  that  the  plan  suggested 
will  hot  be  found  liable  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  objections  urged  against 
it.  They  are  by  no  means  san¬ 
guine  that  it  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  or  extensively  adopted,  but 
think,  as  it  becomes  better  known, 
that  it  would  make  its  way  :  and 
they  cannot  but  hope  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  concurrence  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  many  master  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  other  benevolent  per¬ 
sons,  anxious  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes. 

“  The  principal  difficulty  which 
any  set  of  men,  anxious  to  provide 
against  want  of  employment,  now 
meet  with,  is,  to  have  an  easy  and 
safe  investment  for  their  fund.  If 
they  trust  it  to  a  committee  or  an 
individual,  they  cannot  enforce 
its  due  application  to  the  purpose 
intended;  if  deposited  in  the  name 
of  one  member  in  a  savings’  bank 
(besides  the  limitation  in  amount), 
it  appears  his  absolute  property, 
and  on  his  death  descends  to  his 
heirs. 

“  These  difficulties  would  (with 
respect  to  the  society  described) 
be  totally  removed  by  law,  and 
your  committee  believe  many 
would,  on  this  account  alone,  be 
anxious  to  join  it.” 


Extract  from  an  Order  in  Council  for  Consolidating  the  Slave- 
Laws  in  certain  of  the  West-India  Colonies,  2nd  February , 
1830. 

“  At  the  court  at  Windsor,  the  “1.  Whereas,  on  the  10th  of 
2nd  of  February,  1830;  present,  March,  1824,  an  order  was  made 
the  king’s  most  excellent  ma-  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
jesty  in  council : —  his  privy  council,  making  provi- 
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sion  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves  in  his  Majesty’s 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  : 
and,  whereas,  on  the  7th  day  of 
September,  1825,  an  ordinance 
for  the  religious  instruction  of 
slaves  in  his  Majesty’s  united 
colonies  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
qnibo,  was  enacted  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  and  Court  of 
Policy  of  the  said  colonies:  and, 
whereas,  on  the  25th  day  of 
September,  1826,  an  ordinance 
for  promoting  the  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  bettering  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  slave-popula¬ 
tion  in  his  Majesty’s  colony  of 
Berbice,  was  enacted  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  government  of  that  colony  . 
and,  whereas,  on  the  8th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1826,  an  ordinance  was 
enacted  by  the  governor  of  his 
Majesty’s  island  of  St.  Lucia, 
with  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
government  of  the  said  island,  for 
the  better  government  of  slaves 
in  St.  Lucia,  and  for  improving 
their  condition :  and,  whereas, 
on  the  1 9th  day  of  June,  1826, 
an  ordinance  was  enacted  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
council,  for  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope :  and,  whereas, 
on  the  7th  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1829,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  and  enacted  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  his  Majesty’s  island  of 
Mauritius,  in  council,  for  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
that  island  and  its  dependencies  : 
and,  whereas,  in  the  said  colonies, 
or  some  of  them,  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  or  proclamations,  have 
been  enacted  for  the  explanation 
or  amendment  of  the  order  of  his 


Majesty  in  council,  and  the  se¬ 
veral  ordinances  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  or  some  of  them  : 
and,  whereas,  on  the  5th  day  of 
February,  1827,  there  were  laid 
before  his  Majesty  in  council, 
four  petitions  from  various  pro¬ 
prietors  and  mortgagees  of  estates 
in  the  colonies  of  Demerara  and 
Berbice,  praying  that  no  order  in 
council  might  issue,  allowing  the 
slaves  in  Demerara  to  purchase 
their  freedom  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  their  masters;  and  that 
so  much  of  the  order  so  passed  as 
aforesaid  by  the  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  and  council  in  Berbice,  as 
allows  slaves  so  to  do  in  that  co¬ 
lony,  might  be  rescinded:  and, 
whereas,  on  the  said  5th  day  of 
February,  1827,  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  refer  the  consideration 
of  the  said  petitions  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  his  privy  council,  and  the 
said  committee  having  proceeded 
to  take  the  said  petitions  into 
their  consideration,  and  having 
heard  what  was  alleged  on  the 
behalf  of  the  said  petitioners,  did, 
on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1829, 
report  to  his  Majesty  in  council 
their  opinion,  that  no  sufficient 
cause  had  been  shown,  why  his 
Majesty  should  rescind  so  much  of 
the  said  ordinance  of  the  said  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  Berbice  in  coun¬ 
cil,  as  enables  the  slaves  within  the 
said  colony  to  effect  the  purchase 
of  their  freedom,  upon  an  ap¬ 
praisement,  in  cases  where  the 
owners  of  any  such  slaves  might 
not  be  consenting,  or  by  reason  of 
some  legal  disability,  might  be 
unable  to  give  any  valid  consent 
to  such  purchase ;  and  that  it 
might  be  expedient  for  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  his  privy  council  to  issue 
an  order,  confirming  and  giving 
effect  to  the  said  ordinance  of  the 
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said  lieutenant-governor  in  coun¬ 
cil,  with  such  modifications,  with 
a  view  to  the  more  effectual  ex¬ 
ecution  thereof,  as  might  appear 
advisable,  regard  being  had  to  the 
laws  of  the  said  colony,  which 
laws  his  Majesty  had  been  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  preserve  and 
maintain  :  and,  whereas,  on  the 
18th  day  of  March,  1829,  his 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  confirm  and  approve 
the  said  report :  and,  whereas,  it 
is  expedient  that  the  laws  for  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  within  the  said  several  co¬ 
lonies,  should  be  uniform,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  local  circum¬ 
stances  and  peculiar  laws  of  the 
said  colonies  respectively  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  expedient  to  revoke 
the  said  order  of  his  Majesty  in 
council,  of  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1824,  and  the  several  laws,  or¬ 
dinances,  and  proclamations,  so 
passed  and  enacted  as  aforesaid 
in  the  said  several  colonies,  and  to 
consolidate,  and  bring  into  one 
law,  applicable  to  all  the  said  co¬ 
lonies,  such  provisions  as  it  is 
necessary  to  make  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
therein.  It  is,  therefore,  hereby 
ordered  by  the  king’s  most  excel¬ 
lent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  that 
the  said  order  of  his  Majesty  in 
council,  of  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1824,  and  the  said  ordinance  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  and  Court 
of  Policy  of  Demerara,  of  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1825  ;  and  the 
said  ordinance  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  council  of  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Berbicc,  of  the  25th  day 
of  September,  1826  ;  and  the  said 
ordinance  of  the  governor  in 
council,  of  St  Lucia,  of  the  8th  of 
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February,  1826;  and  the  said  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  the  19th  day  of  June, 
1826;  and  the  said  ordinance  of 
the  governor  in  council,  of  Mau¬ 
ritius,  of  the  7th  day  of  February, 
1829,  together  with  all  laws,  or¬ 
dinances,  and  proclamations, 
passed,  enacted,  or  promulgated 
within  the  said  several  colonies, 
or  any  of  them,  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  or  amendment  of  the  said 
order  in  council,  of  the  10th  day 
of  March,  1824,  and  of  the  said 
several  ordinances,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  respectively  revoked,  re¬ 
pealed,  and  annulled;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  the  said  repeal 
shall  not  take  effect  within  any  of 
the  said  colonies,  until  this  present 
order  shall,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  have  been  duly  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  made  known  in 
such  colony  ;  provided,  also,  that 
notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the 
said  order  in  council  of  the  10th 
of  March,  1824,  and  of  the  several 
ordinances,  laws,  and  proclama¬ 
tions  aforesaid,  all  crimes  or 
offences  committed  against  the 
same,  or  any  of  them,  and  all 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
incurred  under  the  same,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  continue  liable  to 
be  punished,  sued  for,  recovered 
and  applied  in  such  and  the  same 
manner,  as  if  this  present  order 
had  not  been  made;  and  that  all 
rights  of  what  nature  or  kind 
soever,  which  under  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  said  order  in  council  of 
the  10th  of  March,  1824,  and  of 
the  said  several  ordinances,  laws, 
and  proclamations,  or  any  of 
them,  had  actually  accrued  to, 
and  become  invested  in,  any  slave 
or  slaves,  or  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  before  or  at  the  time  of  such 
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repeal  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  pre¬ 
served  to,  and  continue  vested  in, 
such  slave  or  slaves,  or  other  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  as  fully  and  effect¬ 
ually  in  all  respects  as  though 
this  present  order  had  not  been 
made. 

“2.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  within  each  of  the  said  se¬ 
veral  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Deme- 
rara,  Berbice,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius, 
there  shall  be  an  officer,  to  be 
called  the  Protector  of  Slaves, 
who  shall  hold  such  his  office  at 
his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  to 
the  same  by  his  Majesty  ;  pro¬ 
vided,  nevertheless,  that  any  per¬ 
son  now  holding  the  office  of 
Protector  of  Slaves  in  any  of  the 
said  colonies,  under  the  said  order 
in  council  of  the  10th  of  March, 
1824,  or  under  the  said  ordinan¬ 
ces,  or  any  of  them,  shall,  without 
any  new  or  further  appointment, 
be  and  become  the  Protector  of 
Slaves  in  such  colony,  as  fully  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  he 
had  been  appointed  to  such  his 
office  under  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  present  order. 

“3.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  each  of  the  said  Protectors  of 
Slaves  shall  receive  such  a  salary 
as  his  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint ;  and  that  before  any  such 
Protector  shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  such  his  office,  he  shall, 
appear  before  the  governor  of 
the  colony  to  which  he  may 
be  so’  appointed,  in  whose  pre¬ 
sence  he  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  an  oath,  which  such  go¬ 
vernor  is  hereby  required  to  ad¬ 
minister  in  the  following  terms: — 
‘I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability,  faithfully  execute  and  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  office  of 


Protector  of  Slaves  in  the  colony 
of  ,  without  fear, 

favour,  or  partiality.  So  help  me 
God.’ 

“4.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  the  said  Protector  of  Slaves 
shall  establish  and  keep  an  office 
in  the  principal  town,  or  seat  of 
government,  in  each  of  the  said 
colonies  respectively,  ^nd  shall 
regularly  attend  at  such  office  on 
such  days,  and  during  such  hours 
of  the  day,  as  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  by  any  general  or  special 
order,  to  be  by  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  issued,  may  appoint,  and 
shall  at  such  office,  and  not  else¬ 
where,  keep,  deposit,  and  preserve,  , 
the  several  records,  books,  papers, 
and  writings,  hereinafter  directed 
to  be  kept  by  him. 

“  5,  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  no  Protector  of  Slaves  shall 
himself  be  the  owner  of  any 
slave,  nor  have  any  share  or  inter¬ 
est  in,  or  any  mortgage  or  security 
upon,  any  slave,  nor  be  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of,  nor  have  any  share,  or 
interest,  or  mortgage,  or  security, 
upon  any  land  cultivated  by  the 
labour  of  slaves  ;  and  he  is,  here¬ 
by,  declared  to  be  incompetent  to 
be,  or  to  act  as  the  manager, 
overseer,  agent,  or  attorney  of, 
for,  or  upon,  any  plantation,  or  es¬ 
tate,  within  the  colony  to  which 
he  may  be  so  appointed ;  and  in 
case  any  such  Protector  of  Slaves 
shall  acquire,  have,  hold,  or  pos¬ 
sess,  either  in  his  own  right,  or 
in  right  of  his  wife,  or  as  guard¬ 
ian  of,  or  in  trust  for,  any  other 
person  or  persons,  any  slave,  or 
any  land  cultivated  by  the  labour 
of  slaves,  or  any  share  or  interest 
in,  or  any  mortgage  or  security 
upon  any  such  land  or  slaves,  or 
shall  act  as  such  manager,  over¬ 
seer,  agent,  attorney,  guardian, 
trustee,  or  executor,  as  aforesaid, 
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he  shall  thenceforth,  dc  facto, 
cease  to  be  such  Protector  of 
Slaves,  and  forfeit  such  his  salary, 
and  some  other  fit  and  proper  per¬ 
son  shall  forthwith  be  appointed  to 
succeed  to  his  said  office ;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  all  acts  which 
may  be  done  by,  or  by  the  order  of 
any  such  Protector  of  Slaves,  after 
any  such  avoidance,  as  aforesaid,  of 
such  his  office,  and  before  the  same 
shall,  by  public  notice  in  the  ga¬ 
zette  of  the  colony  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  be  declared 
void,  shall  be  as  valid  and  effect¬ 
ual  in  the  law  as  if  no  such  avoid¬ 
ance  had  occurred :  provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  Protector  of  Slaves 
from  hiring  and  employing  any 
number  of  such  hired  slaves,  for 
and  in  the  domestic  service  of  him¬ 
self,  or  any  members  of  his  family, 
if  it  shall  be  first  made  to  appear 
by  such  Protector,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  of  the  colony 
to  which  he  may  belong,  that  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  hire  free  persons 
to  perforin  such  domestic  services. 

‘c  6.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  every  such  Protector  of 
Slaves  shall,  at  all  times,  be  resi¬ 
dent  within  the  colony  to  which 
he  shall  have  been  appointed,  and 
shall  not  <juit  the  same  without  a 
special  license,  to  be  granted  for 
that  purpose  by  his  Majesty, 
through  one  of  his  principal  se¬ 
cretaries  of  state.  Provided,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  that  if  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  governor  of  any 
such  colony,  as  aforesaid,  that  the 
absence  of  the  Protector  of  Slaves 
of  such  colony  is  essential  to  his 
health,  then,  and  not  otherwise, 
such  governor  may  grant  to  such 
Protector  a  leave  of  absence  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Mauritius,  not  exceeding  six 


months  in  the  colonies  of  Trinidad, 
St.  Lucia,  Demerara,  and  Berbice. 

“  7 •  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  upon  the  death,  suspension, 
removal,  or  resignation,  of  any 
such  Protector  of  Slaves,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  bodily  or  mental  inca¬ 
pacity  of  any  such  Protector,  or 
during  his  absence  from  the  colony 
to  which  he  may  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
governor  of  such  colony  to  appoint 
some  other  person  to  act  as  Pro¬ 
tector  of  Slaves  until  his  Majesty’s 
pleasure  shall  be  known  ;  and  any 
such  interim  Protector  shall  receive 
such  allowance,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  salary  of  the  Protector, 
if  living,  as  the  governor  for 
the  time  being  of  such  colony 
shall  appoint :  provided  always, 
that  no  person  shall  be  so  appoint¬ 
ed,  or  shall  act  in  any  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  aforesaid,  by  virtue  of  such 
appointment,  who,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  order, 
would  be  incompetent  to  act  as 
Protector  of  Slaves,  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  the  governor  of  such 
colony  that  a  proper  person,  duly 
qualified,  and  willing  to  act  as  such, 
cannot  be  found ;  and  all  persons 
so  appointed  shall,  during  their 
continuance  in  any  such  office, 
have,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  all  and 
every  the  powers  hereby  vested  in 
the  Protectors  of  Slaves,  and  shall 
be  subject  and  liable  to  all  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  penalties, 
as  are  hereby  made  and  provided 
with  respect  to  such  Protectors: 
provided,  also,  that  all  Protectors 
of  Slaves  in  the  said  colonies  shall, 
at  all  times,  perform  their  duty  in 
person,  and  not  by  deputy. 

“8.  And  it  is  hereby  further 
ordered,  that  Assistant-Protectors 
of  Slaves  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  said  several  colo¬ 
nies  respectively,  in  each  of  the 
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districts  thereof,  and  such  Assist¬ 
ant-Protectors  shall,  and  are  here¬ 
by  required,  in  their  several  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  be  assisting  to  the  respect¬ 
ive  Protectors  of  Slaves  of  the 
said  colonies  in  the  execution  of 
the  powers  hereby  committed  to 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  to  obey 
and  carry  into  execution  such  law¬ 
ful  instructions  as  they  may,  from 
time  to  time,  receive  from  such 
Protectors  of  Slaves  respectively, 
in  relation  to  the  matters  herei 
contained,  or  any  of  them. 

“  9.  And  it  is  hereby  further 
ordered,  that  no  Protector  or  As¬ 
sistant-Protector  of  Slaves,  within 
the  said  colonies,  shall  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  act  as  a  magistrate  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  decision  of  any  com¬ 
plaint  preferred  by  or  against  a 
slave,  or  for  the  punishment  of  any 
offence  committed  by  or  against 
any  slave. 

“10.  And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  in  all  actions,  suits,  and  pro¬ 
secutions,  which  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  brought  or  com¬ 
menced  in  anv  tribunal  or  court  of 
justice,  within  any  of  the  said  co¬ 
lonies,  wherein  any  slave  may  be 
charged  with  any  offence  punish¬ 
able  by  death  or  transportation, 
or  wherein  any  question  may  arise 
as  to  the  right  of  any  alleged  slave 
to  freedom,  or  wherein  any  person 
may  be  charged  with  the  murder 
of  any  slave,  or  with  any  offence 
against  the  person  of  any  slave,  or 
wherein  any  question  may  arise 
respecting  the  right  of  any  slave  to 
any  such  property,  as  he  or  she  is 
hereinafter  declared  competent  to 
acquire  ;  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  such  notice  shall  be  given  to 


the  Protector,  or  Assistant-Pro¬ 
tector  of  Slaves,  for  the  district  in 
which  such  accused  slave  maybe  re¬ 
sident,  of  every  such  action,  suit,  or 
prosecution,  as,  according  to  the 
law  of  such  colony,  would  be  given 
to  the  said  slave,  if  he  or  she 
were  of  free  condition ;  and  such 
Protector,  or  Assistant-Protector, 
shall,  and  is  hereby  required  to, 
be  present  at  the  trial,  and  all 
other  the  proceedings  in  every 
such  action,  suit,  or  prosecu¬ 
tion,  as  the  Protector  of  such  slave, 
and  on  his  or  her  behalf. 

“11.  And  it  is  hereby  further 
ordered,  that  if  complaint  shall 
be  made  to  any  such  Protector,  or 
Assistant-Protector  as  aforesaid,  of 
any  wrong  or  injury  inflicted 
upon,  or  received  by,  any  slave 
within  the  respective  colonies 
aforesaid,  or  if  it  shall  come  to  hiej 
knowledge  that  any  such  wrong  or 
injury  hath  been  so  inflicted  or  re¬ 
ceived,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Protector  or  Assistant-Protector 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  if,  in  the  result  of 
such  inquiry,  it  shall  appear  ex¬ 
pedient  to  such  Protector  or  As¬ 
sistant-Protector,  that  a  civil  action 
be  brought,  or  a  criminal  proceed¬ 
ing  instituted,  against  any  person 
or  persons  in  respect  of  any  such 
wrong  or  injury,  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
to  institute  a  civil  action  or  a 
criminal  proceeding,  as  the  case 
may  be,  against  any  such  offender 
or  wrong-doer,  and  to  conduct 
such  action  or  proceeding  to  its 
close  by  himself,  or  any  advocate 
or  solicitor  to  be  by  him  employed 
for  that  purpose.” 
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II— FOREIGN. 

Report  of  the  French  Ministers  to  the  King,  July,  1830. 


<f  Sire, — Your  ministers  would 
be  little  worthy  of  the  confidence 
with  which  your  Majesty  honours 
them,  if  they  longer  delayed  to 
place  before  your  eyes  a  view  of 
our  internal  situation,  and  to  point 
out  to  your  high  wisdom  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  periodical  press. 

“At  no  time  for  these  fifteen 
years  has  this  situation  presented 
itself  under  a  more  serious  and 
more  afflicting  aspect.  Notwith¬ 
standing  an  actual  prosperity  of 
which  our  annals  afford  no  example, 
signs  of  disorganization,  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  anarchy  manifest  them¬ 
selves  at  almost  every  point  of  the 
kingdom. 

“  The  successive  causes  which 
have  concurred  to  weaken  the 
springs  of  the  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  tend  now  to  impair  and  to 
change  the  nature  of  it.  Stripped 
of  its  moral  force,  authority,  lost 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces, 
no  longer  contends,  but  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  with  the  factious.  Perni¬ 
cious  and  subversive  doctrines, 
loudly  professed,  are  spread  and 
propagated  among  all  classes  of  the 
population.  Alarms,  too  generally 
credited,  agitate  people’s  minds, 
and  trouble  society.  On  all  sides 
the  present  is  called  upon  for 
pledges  of  security  for  the  future. 

“An  active,  ardent,  indefatiga¬ 
ble  malevolence  labours  to  ruin 
all  the  foundations  of  order,  and  to 
snatch  from  France  the  happiness 
it  enjoys  under  the  sceptre  of  its 
kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  ad¬ 
vantage  all  discontents,  and  to  ex¬ 


cite  all  hatreds,  it  foments  among 
the  people  a  spirit  of  distrust  and 
hostility  towards  power,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  sow  everywhere  the  seeds 
of  trouble  and  civil  war;  and  al¬ 
ready,  Sire,  recent  events  have 
proved,  that  political  passions, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  summits 
of  society,  begin  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  it,  and  to  stir  up  the  po¬ 
pular  classes.  It  is  proved,  also, 
that  these  masses  would  never 
move  without  danger,  even  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  rouse  them 
from  repose. 

“A  multitude  of  facts,  collected 
in  the  course  of  the  electoral 
operations,  confirm  these  data,  and 
would  offer  us  the  too  certain 
presage  of  new  commotions,  if  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  your 
Majesty  to  avert  the  misfortune. 

“Everywhere,  also,  if  we  ob¬ 
serve  with  attention,  there  exists 
a  necessity  of  order,  of  strength, 
and  of  duration ;  and  the  agita¬ 
tions  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
contrary  to  it  are,  in  reality,  only 
the  expression  and  the  testimony 
of  it. 

“It  must  be  acknowledged, 
these  agitations,  which  cannot  be 
increased  without  great  dangers, 
are  almost  exclusively  produced 
and  excited  by  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  A  law  on  the  elections,  no 
less  fruitful  of  disorders,  has 
doubtless  concurred  in  maintain¬ 
ing  them ;  but  it  would  be  denying 
what  is  evident,  to  refuse  seeing 
in  the  journals,  the  principal  focus 
of  a  corruption,  the  progress  of 
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which  is  every  day  more  sensible., 
and  the  first  source  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  threaten  the  kingdom. 

“Experience,  Sire,  speaks  more 
loudly  than  theories.  Men  who 
are,  doubtless,  enlightened,  and 
whose  good  faith  is  not  sus¬ 
pected,  led  away  by  the  ill-under¬ 
stood  example  of  a  neighbouring 
people,  may  have  believed  that  the 
advantages  of  the  periodical  press 
would  balance  its  inconveniences, 
and  that  its  excesses  would  he 
neutralized  by  contrary  excesses. 
It  is  not  so  ,*  the  proof  is  decisive, 
and  the  question  is  now  judged  in 
the  public  mind, 

“At  all  times,  in  fact,  the  pe¬ 
riodical  press  has  been,  and  it  is  in 
its  nature  to  be,  only  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  disorder  and  sedition. 

“What numerous  and  irrefraga¬ 
ble  proofs  may  be  brought  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  truth  !  It  is  by  the 
violent  and  incessant  action  of  the 
press  that  the  too  sudden  and  too 
frequent  variations  of  our  internal 
policy  are  to  he  explained.  It  has 
not  permitted  a  regular  and  stable 
system  of  government  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  France,  nor  any  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  be  devoted  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  all  the  branches  of  the 
administration  the  ameliorations 
of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
All  the  ministries  since  1814, 
though  formed  under  divers  in- 
lluences,  and  subject  to  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  attacks,  and  to  the  same 
license  of  the  passions.  Sacrifices 
of  every  kind,  concessions  ol 
power,  alliances  of  party,  nothing 
lias  been  able  to  save  them  from 
this  common  destiny. 

“  This  comparison  alone,  so  fer¬ 
tile  in  reflections,  would  suffice  to 
assign  to  the  press  its  true,  its  in¬ 
variable  character.  It  endeavours 


by  constant,  persevering,  daily- 
repeated  efforts,  to  relax  all  the 
bonds  of  obedience  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  to  weaken  all  the  springs  of 
public  authority,  to  degrade  and 
debase  it  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  to  create  against  it  every¬ 
where  embarrassment  and  resist¬ 
ance. 

“  Its  art  consists  not  in  substi¬ 
tuting  to  a  too  easy  submission  of 
mind  a  prudent  liberty  of  exami¬ 
nation,  but  to  reduce  to  a  problem 
the  most  positive  truths ;  not  to 
excite  upon  political  questions 
frank  and  useful  controversy,  hut 
to  place  them  in  a  false  light,  and 
to  solve  them  by  sophisms. 

“The  press  has  thus  excited  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  most  upright  minds, 
— has  shaken  the  most  firm  con¬ 
victions,  and  produced,  in  the 
midst  of  society,  a  confusion  of 
principles  which  lends  itself  to 
the  most  fatal  attempts.  It  is  by 
anarchy  in  doctrines,  that  it  paves 
the  way  for  anarchy  in  the  state. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark.  Sire,  that 
the  periodical  press  has  not  even 
fulfilled  its  most  essential  condi¬ 
tion — that  of  publicity.  What  is 
strange,  but  what  may  be  said 
with  truth,  is,  that  there  is  no  pub¬ 
licity  in  France,  taking  this  word 
in  its  just  and  strict  sense.  In 
this  state  of  things,  facts,  when 
they  are  not  entirely  fictitious,  do 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  se¬ 
veral  millions  of  readers,  except 
mutilated  and  disfigured  in  the 
most  odious  manner.  A  thick 
cloud  raised  by  the  journals  con¬ 
ceals  the.  truth,  and,  in  some 
manner,  intercepts  the  light  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the 
people.  The  kings— your  prede¬ 
cessors,  Sire,  always  loved  to  com¬ 
municate  with  their  subjects  ; 
this  is  a  satisfaction  which  the 
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press  lias  not  thought  fit  that  your 
Majesty  should  enjoy. 

“  A  licentiousness  which  has 
passed  all  bounds,  has,  in  fact,  not 
respected,  even  on  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  occasions,  either  the  express 
will  of  the  king,  or  the  words 
pronounced  from  the  throne. 
Some  have  been  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted,  others  have 
been  the  subject  of  perfidious 
commentaries,  or  of  bitter  derision. 
It  is  thus  that  the  last  act  of  the 
royal  power' — the  proclamation — 
was  discredited  by  the  public, 
even  before  it  was  known  by  the 
electors. 

“  This  is  not  all.  The  press 
tends  to  no  less  than  to  subjugate 
the  sovereignty,  and  to  invade  the 
powers  of  the  state.  The  pretend¬ 
ed  organ  of  public  opinion,  it  as¬ 
pires  to  direct  the  debates  of  the 
two  Chambers;  it  is  incontestible, 
that  it  brings  into  them  the  weight 
of  an  influence  no  less  fatal  than 
decisive.  This  domination  has 
assumed,  especially  within  these 
two  or  three  years,  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  a  manifest  cha¬ 
racter  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 
We  4have  seen,  in  this  interval  of 
time,  the  journals  pursue  with 
their  insults  and  their  outrages, 
the  members  whose  votes  appeared 
to  them  uncertain  or  suspected. 
Too  often.  Sire,  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  that  Chamber  has  sunk 
under  the  reiterated  blows  of  the 
press. 

“The  conduct  of  the  opposition- 
journals,  in  the  most  recent  circum¬ 
stances,  cannot  be  characterized  in 
terms  less  severe.  After  having 
themselves  called  forth  an  address 
derogatory  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  throne,  they  have  not  feared 
to  re-establish  as  a  principle  the 
election  of  the  221  deputies  whose 
work  it  is;  and  yet  your  Majesty 


repulsed  the  address  as  offensive: 
you  had  publicly  planned  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  concurrence  which  was 
expressed  in  it ;  you  had  an¬ 
nounced  your  immutable  resolu¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  rights  of  your 
Crown,  which  were  so  openly  com¬ 
promised.  The  periodical  jour¬ 
nals  have  paid  no  regard  to  this  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  taken 
it  upon  them  to  renew,  to  per¬ 
petuate,  and  to  aggravate,  the  of¬ 
fence.  Your  Majesty  will  decide 
whether  this  presumptuous  attack 
shall  remain  longer  unpunished. 

“  But  of  all  the  excesses  of  the 
press,  the  most  serious,  perhaps, 
remains  to  be  pointed  out.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  that  expe¬ 
dition,  the  glory  of  which  throws 
so  pure  and  so  durable  a  splendour 
on  the  noble  crown  of  France,  the 
press  has  criticised,  with  unheard- 
of  violence,  the  causes,  the  means, 
the  preparations,  the  chances  of 
success.  Insensible  to  the  nation¬ 
al  honour,  it  was  not  its  fault  if 
our  flag  did  not  remain  degraded 
by  the  insults  of  a  barbarian.  In¬ 
different  to  the  great  interests  of 
humanity,  it  has  not  been  its  fault 
if  Europe  has  not  remained  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  cruel  slavery,  and  a  shame¬ 
ful  tribute. 

“  This  was  not  enough.  By  a 
treachery  which  our  laws  might 
have  reached,  the  press  has  eagerly 
published  all  the  secrets  of  the 
armament ;  brought  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  foreigners  the  state  of  our 
forces,  the  number  of  our  troops, 
and  that  of  our  ships  ;  they  point¬ 
ed  out  the  stations,  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  surmount  the 
variableness  of  the  winds,  and  to 
approach  the  coast.  Every  thing, 
even  the  place  of  landing,  was  di¬ 
vulged,  as  if  to  give  the  enemy 
more  certain  means  of  defence ; 
and,  a  thing  unheard  of  among 
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civilized  people,  the  press  has  not 
hesitated,  by  false  alarms  on  the 
dangers  to  be  incurred,  to  cause 
discouragement  in  the  army,  and 
pointing  out  to  its  hatred  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  enterprise,  it  has,  as 
it  were,  excited  the  soldiers  to  raise 
against  him  the  standard  of  revolt, 
or  to  desert  their  colours.  This  is 
what  the  organs  of  a  party,  which 
pretends  to  be  national,  have  dared 
to  do. 

“  What  it  dares  to  do  every  day 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  tends 
to  no  less  than  to  disperse  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  public  peace,  to  dissolve 
the  bonds  of  society,  and  evidently 
to  make  the  ground  tremble  under 
our  feet.  Let  us  nut  fear  to  dis¬ 
close  here  the  whole  extent  of  our 
evils,  in  order  the  better  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  whole  extent  of  our  re¬ 
sources.  A  system  of  defamation, 
organized  on  a  great  scale,  and  di¬ 
rected  with  unequalled  persever¬ 
ance,  reaches,  either  near  at  hand 
or  at  a  distance,  the  most  humble 
of  the  agents  of  the  government. 
None  of  your  subjects.  Sire,  is  se¬ 
cure  from  an  insult,  if  he  receives 
from  his  sovereign  the  least  mark 
of  confidence  or  satisfaction.  A 
vast  net  thrown  over  France  en¬ 
velops  all  the  public  functionaries. 
Placed  in  a  constant  state  of  accu¬ 
sation,  they  seem  to  be  in  a  man¬ 
ner  cut  off  from  civil  society ;  only 
those  are  spared  whose  fidelity 
wavers, — only  those  are  praised 
whose  fidelity  gives  way  :  the 
others  are  marked  by  the  faction, 
to  be  in  the  sequel,  without  doubt, 
sacrificed  to  popular  vengeance. 

“  The  periodical  press  has  not 
displayed  less  ardour  in  pursuing 
with  its  poisoned  darts  religion 
and  its  priests.  Its  object  is,  and 
always  will  be,  to  root  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  people  even  the  last 
germ  of  religious  sentiments.  Sire, 


do  not  doubt  that  it  will  succeed 
in  this,  by  attacking  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  press,  by  poisoning 
the  sources  of  public  morals,  and 
by  covering  the  ministers  of  the 
altars  by  derision  and  contempt. 

“  No  strength,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  is  able  to  resist  a  dissolving 
power  so  active,  as  the  press  at  all 
times,  when  it  has  been  freed  from 
its  fetters,  has  made  an  irruption 
and  invasion  in  the  state.  One 
cannot  but  be  singularly  struck 
with  the  similitude  of  its  effects 
during  these  last  fifteen  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  circumstances,  and 
notwithstanding  the  changes  of  the 
men  who  have  figured  on  the  po¬ 
litical  stage.  Its  destiny,  in  a 
word,  is  to  recommence  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  principles  of  which  it 
loudly  proclaims.  Placed  and  re¬ 
placed  at  various  intervals  under 
the  yoke  of  the  censorship,  it  has 
always  resumed  its  liberty  only  to 
recommence  its  interrupted  work. 
In  order  to  continue  it  with  the 
more  success,  it  has  found  an  active 
auxiliary  in  the  departmental  press, 
which,  engaging  in  combat  local 
jealousies  and  hatreds,  striking  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  minds  of  timid  men, 
harassing  authority  by  endless  in¬ 
trigues,  has  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  elections. 

“  These  last  effects.  Sire,  are 
transitory  ;  but  effects  more  dur¬ 
able  are  observed  in  the  manners 
and  in  the  character  of  the  nation. 
An  ardent,  lying,  and  passionate 
spirit  of  contention — the  school  of 
scandal  and  licentiousness — has 
produced  in  it  important  changes, 
and  profound  alterations:  it  gives  a 
false  direction  to  people's  minds,  it 
fills  them  with  prejudices — diverts 
them  from  serious  studies — retards 
them  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts — excites  among  us  a 
fermentation,  which  is  constantly 
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increasing — maintains,  even  in  the 
bosom  of  our  families,  fatal  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  might,  by  degrees,  throw 
us  back  into  barbarism. 

“  Against  so  many  evils,  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  periodical  press,  the 
law  and  justice  are  equally  obliged 
to  confess  their  want  of  power.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  have  weak¬ 
ened  the  power  of  repression,  and 
have  insensibly  made  it  an  ineffect¬ 
ual  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  It  is  sufficient  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  experience,  and  to  show  the 
present  state  of  things. 

“  Judicial  forms  do  not  easily 
lend  themselves  to  an  effectual  re¬ 
pression.  This  truth  has  long 
since  struck,  reflecting  minds ;  it 
has  lately  become  still  more  evi¬ 
dent.  To  satisfy  the  wants  which 
caused  its  institution,  the  repres¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  prompt  and  strong; 
it  has  been  slow,  weak,  and  almost 
null.  When  it  interferes,  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  already  done,  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  far  from  repairing  it,  only 
adds  the  scandal  of  the  discussion. 

The  judicial  prosecution  is 
wearied  out,  but  the  seditious  press 
is  never  weary.  The  one  stops 
because  there  is  too  much  to  pro¬ 
secute,  the  other  multiplies  its 
strength  by  multiplying  its  trans¬ 
gressions.  In  these  divers  circum¬ 
stances  the  prosecutions  have  had 
their  appearances  of  activity  or  of 
relaxation.  But  what  does  the 
press  care  for  zeal  or  lukewarm¬ 
ness  in  the  public  prosecutor  ?  It 
seeks  in  multiplying  its  successes 
the  certainty  of  their  impunity. 

“  The  insufficiency,  or  even  the 
inutility  of  the  institutions  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  laws  now  in  force, 
is  demonstrated  by  facts.  It  is 
equally  proved  by  facts,  that  the 
public  safety  is  endangered  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.  It  is 


time,  it  is  more  than  time,  to  ar¬ 
rest  its  ravages. 

“  Give  ear,  Sire,  to  the  prolonged 
cry  of  indignation  and  of  terror 
which  rises  from  all  points  of  your 
kingdom.  All  peaceable  men,  the 
upright,  the  friends  of  order,  stretch 
to  your  Majesty  their  suppliant 
hands.  All  implore  )mu  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  the  return  of  the 
calamities  by  which  their  fathers 
or  themselves  have  been  so  severely 
afflicted.  These  alarms  are  too  real 
not  to  be  listened  to — these  wishes 
are  too  legitimate  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded. 

tfir  There  is  but  one  means  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  them  :  it  is  to  return  to  the 
Charter  ( rentrer  dans  la  Charte ). 

“  If  the  terms  cf  the  8  th  Article 
are  ambiguous,  its  spirit  is  mani¬ 
fest.  It  is  certain  that  the  Char¬ 
ter  has  not  given  the  liberty  of  the 
journals  and  of  periodical  writings. 
The  right  of  publishing  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  certainly  does  not  im¬ 
ply  the  right  of  publishing  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others.  The  one  is  the  use  of 
a  faculty  which  the  law  might  leave 
free  or  subject  to  restrictions  :  the 
other  is  a  commercial  speculation, 
which,  like  others,  and  more  than 
others,  supposes  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  public  authority. 

“  The  intentions  of  the  Charter 
on  this  subject  are  accurately  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  law  of  the  21st  of 
October,  1814,  which  is  in  some 
measure  the  appendix  to  it :  this  is 
the  less  doubtful,  as  this  law  was 
presented  to  the  Chambers  on  the 
5th  of  July — that  is  to  say,  one 
month  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Charter.  In  1819,  at  the  time 
when  a  contrary  system  prevailed 
in  the  Chambers,  it  was  openly 
proclaimed  there  that  the  period¬ 
ical  press  was  not  governed  by  the 
enactments  of  the  8th  Article.  This 
truth  is  besides  attested  by  the 
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very  laws  which  have  imposed  upon 
the  journals  the  condition  of  giving 
securities. 

“  Now,  Sire,  nothing  remains 
hut  to  inquire  how  this  return  to 
the  Charter,  and  to  the  law  of  the 
21st  of  October,  1814,  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected.  The  gravity  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture  has  solved  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

“We  must  not  deceive  ourselves, 

we  are  no  longer  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  condition  of  a  representative 
government.  The  principles  on 
which  it  has  been  established  could 
not  remain  entire  amidst  the  poli¬ 
tical  vicissitudes.  A  turbulent  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  has  penetrated 
even  into  our  laws,  tends  to  put 
itself  in  the  place  of  legitimate 
power.  It  disposes  of  the  majority 
of  the  elections  by  means  of  the 
journals,  and  the  assistance  of  nu¬ 
merous  affiliations.  It  has  para¬ 
lyzed,  as  far  as  has  depended  on  it, 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  most 
essential  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
-—that  of  dissolving  the  elective 
chamber.  By  this  very  thing  the 
constitution  of  the  state  is  shaken. 
Your  Majesty  alone  retains  the 
power  to  replace  and  consolidate  it 
upon  its  foundations. 

“  The  right,  as  well  as  the  duty, 
of  assuring  its  maintenance,  is  the 
inseparable  attribute  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty.  No  government  on  earth 
would  remain  standing  if  it  had 
not  the  right  to  provide  for  its  own 
security.  This  power  exists  before 
the  laws,  because  it  is  in  the  nature 


of  things.  These,  Sire,  are  maxims 
which  have  in  their  favour  the 
sanction  of  time,  and  the  assent  of 
all  the  publicists  of  Europe. 

“  But  these  maxims  have  an¬ 
other  sanction  still  more  positive — 
that  of  the  Charter  itself.  The 
14th  Article  has  invested  your  ma¬ 
jesty  with  a  sufficient  power,  not, 
undoubtedly,  to  change  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  to  consolidate  them 
and  render  them  more  stable. 

“  Circumstances  of  imperious  ne¬ 
cessity  do  not  permit  the  exercise 
of  this  supreme  power  to  be  any 
longer  deferred.  The  moment  is 
come,  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
which  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  Char¬ 
ter,  but  which  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  legal  order,  the  resources 
of  which  have  been  exhausted  in 
vain. 

“  These  measures.  Sire,  your 
ministers,  who  are  to  secure  the 
success  of  them,  do  not  hesitate  to 
propose  to  you,  convinced  as  they 
are  that  justice  will  remain  the 
strongest. 

“  We  are,  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect.  Sire,  your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  most  faithful  sub¬ 
jects, 

(Signed) 

“  Prince  de  Polignac. 

“  Chantelauze. 

“  Baron  D’Haussez. 

“  Count  de  Peyronnet. 

“  Montbel. 

“  Count  de  Guernon  Ranville, 
“  Baron  Capelle." 


Ordinances  of  the  King  of  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
preceding  Report,  July  25,  1830. 

“  Charles,  &c.  of  Ministers,  we  have  ordained 

“  To  all  to  whom  these  pre-  and  ordain  as  follows: — 

sents  shall  come,  health.  “  Art.  1.  The  liberty  of  the 
“  On  the  report  of  our  Council  periodical  press  is  suspended. 
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“  2.  The  regulations  of  the 
Articles  1st,  2nd,  and  9th  of  the 
1st  section  of  the  law  of  the  21st 
of  October,  1814,  are  again  put  in 
force,  in  consequence  of  which  no 
journal,  or  periodical,  or  semi¬ 
periodical  writing,  established,  or 
about  to  be  established,  without 
distinction  of  the  matters  therein 
treated,  shall  appear  either  in 
Paris  or  in  the  departments,  ex¬ 
cept  by  virtue  of  an  authority  first 
obtained  from  us  respectively  by 
the  authors  and  the  printer.  This 
authority  shall  be  renewed  every 
three  months*.  It  may  also  be  re¬ 
voked. 

“  3.  The  authority  shall  be 
provisionally  granted  and  provi¬ 
sionally  withdrawn  by  the  prefects 
from  journals  and  periodicals,  or 
semi-periodical  works,  published, 
or  about  to  be  published,  in  the 
departments. 

“  4.  Journals  and  writings  pub¬ 
lished  in  contravention  of  Article 
2,  shall  be  immediately  seized. 
The  presses  and  types  used  in  the 
printing  of  them  shall  be  placed  in 
a  public  depot  under  seals,  or  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  use. 

“  5.  No  writing  below  twenty 
printed  pages  shall  appear,  except 
with  the  authority  of  our  Minister 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior 
at  Paris,  and  of  the  prefects  in  the 
departments.  Every  writing  of 
more  than  twenty  printed  pages, 
which  shall  not  constitute  one  single 
work,  must  also  equally  be  publish¬ 
ed  under  authority  only.  Writings 
published  without  authority  shall 
be  immediately  seized,  the  presses 
and  types  used  in  printing  of  them 
shall  be  placed  in  a  public  depot, 
and  under  seals,  or  rendered  unfit 
for  use. 

6.  Memoirs  relating  to  legal 
process,  and  memoirs  of  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  must  be  pre¬ 


viously  authorized,  if  they  treat  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  political  mat¬ 
ters,  in  which  case  the  measures 
prescribed  by  Article  5  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable. 

“  7-  Every  regulation  contrary 
to  the  present  shall  be  without 
effect. 

“  8.  The  execution  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ordinance  shall  take  place  in 
conformity  to  Article  4  of  the 
ordinance  of  November  27,  18l6‘, 
and  of  that  which  is  prescribed  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  18th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1817. 

“  9-  Our  Secretaries  of  State 
are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  ordinance. 

“  Given  at  Chateau  St.  Cloud, 
the  25th  of  July,  of  the  year  of 
Grace  1880,  and  the  6th  of  our 
reign. 

(Signed)  “  Charles. 
(Countersigned) 

"  Prince  de  Polignac,  President. 

“  Chantelauze,  Keeper  of  the 
Seals. 

“  Baron  D’Haussez,  Minister  of 
Marine. 

“  Montbel,  Minister  of  Finance. 
“  Count  Guernon  Ranville, 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
“  Baron  Capelle,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Works.” 


“  Charles,  &c. 

“  To  all  to  whom  these  pre¬ 
sents  shall  come,  health. 

“  Having  considered  Article  50 
of  the  Constitutional  Charter,  being 
informed  of  the  manoeuvres  which 
have  been  practised  in  various  parts 
of  our  kingdom,  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  electors  during  the  late 
operations  of  the  electoral  colleges; 
having  heard  our  council,  we  have 
ordained  and  ordain  as  follows : 

“  Art.  1.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Departments  is  dis¬ 
solved. 
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“  2.  Our  Minister  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present 
ordinance. 

"  Given  at  St.  Cloudy  the  25th 
day  of  July,  the  year  of  Grace 
1830,  and  the  6th  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  “  Charles. 

(Countersigned) 

“  Count  de  Peyronnet,  Peer 
of  France,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Interior.” 

“  Charles,  &c. 

"  To  all  those  who  shall  see 
these  presents,  health. 

"  Having  resolved  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  manoeuvres  which 
have  exercised  a  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  late  operations  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  wishing,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  to  reform  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitutional 
Charter  the  rules  of  election,  of 
which  experience  has  shown  the 
inconvenience,  we  have  recognized 
the  necessity  of  using  the  right 
which  belongs  to  us,  to  provide  by 
acts  emanating  from  ourselves,  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  every  enterprise  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  dignity  of  our  Crown. 
For  these  reasons,  having  heard 
our  council,  we  have  ordained  and 
ordain— 

"  Art.  1.  Conformably  to  the 
Articles  15,  30,  and  36,  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  shall  consist  only 
of  Deputies  of  Departments. 

"2.  The  electoral  rate,  and 
the  rate  of  eligibility  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  sums  for  which 
the  elector  and  the  candidate  shall 
be  inscribed  individually,  as  hold¬ 
ers  of  real  or  personal  property  in 
the  roll  of  the  land-tax,  or  of  per¬ 
sonal  taxes. 

“  3.  Each  department  shall 
have  the  number  of  deputies  al¬ 


lotted  to  it  by  the  36th  Article  of 
the  Constitutional  Charter. 

u  4.  The  deputies  shall  be  elect¬ 
ed,  and  the  Chamber  renewed,  in 
the  form  and  for  the  time  fixed  by 
the  37th  Article  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Charter. 

"  5.  The  electoral  colleges  shall 
be  divided  into  colleges  of  arron¬ 
dissements,  and  colleges  of  depart¬ 
ments,  except  the  case  of  electoral 
colleges  of  departments,  to  which 
only  one  deputy  is  allotted. 

“6.  The  electoral  colleges  of 
arrondissement  shall  consist  of  all 
the  electors  whose  political  domicile 
is  established  in  the  arrondisse¬ 
ment.  The  electoral  colleges  of 
departments  shall  consist  of  a  fourth 
part  the  highest  taxed  of  the  elect¬ 
ors  of  departments. 

“  7*  The  present  limits  of  the 
electoral  colleges  of  arrondisse- 
ments  are  retained. 

"  8.  Every  electoral  college  of 
arrondissement  shall  elect  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  departmental  deputies. 

“  9*  The  . college  of  arrondisse¬ 
ment  shall  be  divided  into  as  many 
sections  as  candidates.  Each  di¬ 
vision  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  sections,  and  to  the  total 
number  of  electors,  having  regard 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  place  and  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

“  10.  The  sections  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  of  arrondissements 
may  assemble  in  different  places. 

"11.  Every  section  of  the 
electoral  college  of  arrondissements 
shall  choose  a  candidate,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  separately. 

“  12.  The  presidents  of  the 
sections  of  the  electoral  college  of 
arrondissement  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  prefects  from  among  the 
electors  of  the  arrondissement. 

"  13.  The  college  of  depart- 
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ment  shall  choose  the  deputies ; 
half  the  deputies  of  departments 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  general 
list  of  candidates  proposed  by  the 
colleges  of  arrondissements :  never¬ 
theless,  if  the  number  of  deputies 
of  the  department  is  uneven,  the 
division  shall  be  made  without 
impeachment  of  the  right  reserved 
by  the  college  of  department. 

"  14.  In  cases  where,  by  the 
effect  of  omissions,  of  void  or 
double  nominations,  the  list  of 
candidates  proposed  by  the  colleges 
of  arrondissements  shall  be  incom¬ 
plete,  if  the  list  is  reduced  below 
half  the  number  required,  the  col¬ 
lege  of  department  shall  choose 
another  deputy  not  in  the  list ;  if 
the  list  is  reduced  below  a  fourth, 
the  college  of  department  may 
elect  beyond  the  whole  of  the 
deputies  of  department. 

“  15.  The  prefects,  the  sub¬ 
prefects,  and  the  general  officers 
commanding  military  divisions  and 
departments,  are  not  to  be  elected 
in  the  departments  where  they 
exercise  their  functions. 

“  16.  The  list  of  electors  shall 
be  settled  by  the  prefect  in  the 
Council  of  Prefecture.  It  shall 
be  posted  up  five  days  before  the 
assembling  of  the  colleges. 

<<r  17.  Claims  regarding  the 
power  of  voting  which  have  not 
been  authorized  by  the  prefects, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  shall  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
the  operations  of  the  colleges. 

“  18.  In  the  electoral  colleges 
of  department,  the  two  oldest  elec¬ 
tors,  and  the  two  electors  who  pay 
the  most  taxes,  shall  execute  the 
duty  of  scrutators. 

"  The  same  disposition  shall  be 
observed  in  the  sections  of  the 
college  of  arrondissement,  com¬ 
posed,  at  most,  of  only  fifty  elect- 
Vol.  LXXII. 


ors.  In  the  other  college  sections 
the  functions  of  scrutators  shall  be 
executed  by  the  oldest  and  the 
richest  of  the  electors.  The  se¬ 
cretary  shall  be  nominated  in  the 
college  of  the  section  of  colleges 
by  the  president  and  the  scrutators. 

“19*  No  person  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  college,  or  section 
of  college,  if  he  is  not  inscribed  in 
the  list  of  electors  who  compose 
part  of  it.  This  list  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  president,  and  will 
remain  posted  up  in  the  place  of 
the  sitting  of  the  college,  during 
the  period  of  its  proceedings. 

“  20.  All  discussion  and  deli¬ 
beration  whatever  are  forbidden  in 
the  bosom  of  the  electoral  colleges. 

"21.  The  police  of  the  college 
belongs  to  the  president.  No 
armed  force,  without  his  order,  can 
be  placed  near  the  hall  of  sittings. 
The  military  commandant  shall  be 
bound  to  obey  his  requisitions. 

"  22.  The  nominations  shall  be 
made  in  the  colleges  and  sections 
of  college,  by  the  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  given.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  nominations  are  not  finished 
after  two  rounds  of  scrutiny,  the 
bureau  shall  determine  the  list  of 
persons  who  shall  have  obtained 
the  greatest  number  of  suffrages 
at  the  second  round.  It  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  names  double 
that  of  the  nominations  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  made.  At  the  third 
round,  no  suffrages  can  be  given 
except  to  the  persons  inscribed  on 
that  list,  and  the  nominations  shall 
be  made  by  a  relative  majority. 

“  23.  The  electors  shall  vote 
by  bulletins :  every  bulletin  shall 
contain  as  many  names  as  there 
are  nominations  to  be  made. 

“  24.  The  electors  shall  write 
their  vote  on  the  bureau,  or  cause 
it  to  be  written  by  one  of  the 
Scrutators. 

2  B 
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“  25.  The  name,,  the  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  domicile  of  each 
elector  who  shall  deposit  his  bul¬ 
letin,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the 
secretary  on  a  list  destined  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  number  of  the  voters. 

<e  28.  Every  scrutiny  shall  re¬ 
main  open  for  six  hours ;  and  shall 
be  declared  during  the  sitting. 

27 •  There  shall  be  drawn 
up  a  proces  verbal  for  each  sitting. 
This  proces  verbal  shall  be  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  bureau. 

a  28.  Conformably  to  Article 
46  of  the  Constitutional  Charter, 
no  amendment  can  be  made  upon 


any  law  in  the  Chamber,  unless 
it  has  been  proposed  and  consented 
to  by  us ;  and  unless  it  has  been 
discussed  in  the  bureaux. 

“  29-  All  regulations  contrary 
to  the  present  ordinance  shall  re¬ 
main  without  effect. 

“  30.  Our  Ministers,  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present 
ordinance. 

“  Given  at  St.  Cloud,  this  25th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1830,  and  6th  of  our  reign. 

“  Charles.” 

(Countersigned  by  all  theMinisters.) 


The  French  Charter,  as  altered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

after  the  Revolution  of  July. 


<e  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  tak¬ 
ing;  into  consideration  the  imperious 

O  .  '  ’  * 

necessity  which  is  the  result  of  the 
26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July, 
and  the  following  davs,  and  the 
situation  in  which  France  is  at 
this  moment  placed,  in  consequence 
of  this  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Charter  •  considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  this  violation,  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  his  Majesty  King  Charles 
X.,  his  Royal  Highness  Louis  An¬ 
toine,  his  son,  and  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  House,  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  France,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  throne  is  vacant 
de  facto  cl  de  jure ,  and  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  it. 

“  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  de¬ 
clare,  secondly,  that  according  to 
the  wish,  and  for  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  France,  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitutional  Charter  is 
omitted,  as  wounding  the  national 
dignity,  in  appearing  to  grant  to 
them  rights  which  essentiallv  he- 

o  «< 


long  to  them ;  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Articles  of  the  same  Char¬ 
ter  ought  to  be  suppressed  or  mo¬ 
dified  in  the  following  manner  : — ■ 

“  Art.  1.  Frenchmen  are  to  he 
equal  before  the  law,  whatever 
may  he  their  titles  or  their  ranks. 

2.  They  are  to  contribute  in 
proportion  to  their  fortunes  to  the 
charges  of  the  state. 

“  3.  They  are  all  to  he  equally 
admissible  to  civil  and  military 
employments. 

f<r  4.  Their  individual  liberty  is 
hereby  equally  guaranteed.  No 
person  can  be  either  prosecuted  or 
arrested,  except  in  cases  prescribed 
by  the  law. 

“  5.  Each  one  may  profess  his 
religion  with  equal  liberty,  and 
shall  obtain  for  his  religious  wor¬ 
ship  the  same  protection. 

“  6.  The  ministers  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  reli¬ 
gion,  professed  by  the  majority  of 
the  French,  and  those  of  other 
Christian  worship,  receive  stipends 
from  the  public  treasury. 
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“  7-  Frenchmen  have  the  right 
of  publishing  and  printing  their 
opinions,  provided  they  conform 
themselves  to  the  laws.  The 
Censorship  can  never  be  re-esta¬ 
blished. 

"  8.  All  property,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  is  to  be  inviolable ;  of  that 
which  is  called  national,  the  law 
makes  no  difference. 

"  9-  The  state  can  exact  the 
sacrifice  of  property  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  legally  proved  ;  but 
an  indemnity  shall  be  first  given 
to  those  who  may  suffer  from  the 
change. 

"  10,  All  searching  into  the 
opinions  and  votes  given  before 
the  Restoration  is  interdicted,  and 
the  same  forgetfulness  is  com¬ 
manded  to  be  adopted  by  the  tri¬ 
bunals  and  by  the  citizens. 

"11.  The  conscription  is  abo¬ 
lished  ;  the  method  of  recruiting 
the  army  for  land  and  sea  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  law. 

Fonns  of  the  King’s  Government . 

"  12.  The  person  of  the  King 
is  inviolable  and  sacred ;  his  minis¬ 
ters  are  responsible  ;  to  the  King 
alone  belongs  executive  power. 

"  13.  The  King  is  to  be  the 
chief  supreme  of  the  state  ;  to 
command  the  forces  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  to  declare  war,  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  and  alliances  of 
commerce  ;  to  name  all  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  to  make  all 
regulations  necessary  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws,  without  having 
power  either  to  suspend  the  laws 
themselves,  or  dispense  with  their 
execution.  Nevertheless,  no  fo¬ 
reign  troops  can  ever  be  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  state  with¬ 
out  an  express  law, 

"  14.  The  legislative  power  is 
to  be  exercised  collectively  by  the 


King,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
the  (  hamber  of  Deputies. 

"15.  The  proposition  of  the 
laws  is  to  belong  to  the  King,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies-  Neverthe¬ 
less,  all  the  laws  of  taxes  are  to 
be  first  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

"  1(3.  Every  law  to  be  freely 
discussed,  and  voted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  each  of  the  two  Chambers. 

"1?.  If  a  proposed  law  be  re¬ 
jected  by  one  pf  the  thrpe  powers, 
it  cannot  be  brought  forward  again 
in  the  same  session. 

"  18?  The  King  can  alone  sanc¬ 
tion  and  promulgate  the  laws. 

"  19*  The  Civil  List  is  to  be 
fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  reign 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  after 
the  accession  of  the  Kina:. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

“  20.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is 
to  form  an  essential  portion  of  the 
Legislative  Power. 

“21.  It  is  to  be  convoked  by 
the  King  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  De¬ 
partments.  The  session  of  one  is 
to  begin  and  finish  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other. 

"  22.  Any  assembly  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  which  should 
be  held  at  a  time  which  is  not 
that  of  the  session  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  is  illicit,  and  null  of 
full  right,  except  the  case  in  which 
it  is  assembled  as  a  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  then  it  can  only  exercise 
judicial  functions. 

“  23.  The  nomination  of  the 
Peers  of  France  is  the  prerogative 
of  fhe  King.  Their  number  is 
unlimited.  He  can  vary  their 
dignities,  and  name  them  Peers 
for  life,  or  make  them  hereditary, 
at  his  pleasure. 

"  24.  Peers  can  enter  theChnm- 
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ber  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
but  have  only  a  deliberative  voice 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

“  25.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  France,  and  in  his  absence 
by  a  Peer  named  by  the  King. 

“  25.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood 
are  to  be  Peers  by  right  of  birth. 
They  are  to  take  their  seats  next 
to  the  President. 

“  27 •  The  sittings  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  are  to  be  public,  as 
those  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

“28.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
takes  cognizance  of  high  treason, 
and  of  attempts  against  the  surety 
of  the  state,  which  is  to  be  defined 
by  the  law. 

“  29*  No  peer  can  be  arrested 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  judged  but  by  it  in  a 
criminal  matter. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Departments. 

“  30.  The  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  will  be  composed  of  Deputies 
elected  by  the  Electoral  Colleges, 
of  which  the  organization  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  laws. 

“31.  The  Deputies  are  to  be 
elected  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

“  32.  No  Deputy  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Chamber  till  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  if  he  does  not  possess 
the  other  conditions  prescribed  by 
law. 

“  33.  If,  however,  there  should 
not  be  in  the  department  fifty  per¬ 
sons  of  the  age  specified,  paying 
the  amount  of  taxes  fixed  by  law, 
their  number  shall  be  completed 
from  the  persons  who  pay  the 
greatest  amount  of  taxes  under 
the  amount  fixed  by  law. 

“  34.  No  person  can  be  an  elec¬ 
tor  if  he  is  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age  ;  and  if  he  does  not  possess 


all  the  other  conditions  determined 
upon  by  the  law. 

“  35.  The  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges  are  to  be  named 
by  the  electors. 

“  36.  The  half  at  least  of  the 
Deputies  are  to  be  chosen  from 
those  who  have  their  political  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  departments. 

“  37-  The  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to  be 
elected  by  itself  at  the  opening  of 
each  session. 

“38.  The  sittings  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  are  to  be  public,  but  the  re¬ 
quest  of  five  members  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  form  a  select  committee. 

“39-  The  Chamber  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  secret  committees,  to 
discuss  laws  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  King. 

“  40.  No  tax  can  be  establish¬ 
ed,  nor  imposed,  if  it  has  not  been 
consented  to  by  the  two  Chambers, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  King. 

“41.  The  land  and  house  tax 
can  only  be  voted  for  one  year. 
The  indirect  taxes  may  be  voted 
for  many  years. 

“  42.  The  King  is  to  convoke 
every  year  the  two  Chambers,  and 
he  has  the  right  to  prorogue  them, 
and  to  dissolve  that  of  the  Deputies 
of  the  Departments ;  but,  in  this 
case,  he  must  convoke  a  new  one 
within  the  period  of  three  months. 

“  43.  No  bodily  restraint  can 
be  exercised  against  a  member  of 


the  Chamber  during  the  session, 
nor  for  six  weeks  which  precede 
or  follow  the  session. 

“  44.  No  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  can  be,  during  the  session,  pro¬ 
secuted  or  arrested  in  a  criminal 
matter,  except  taken  in  the  act, 
till  after  the  Chamber  has  per¬ 
mitted  his  arrest. 

“  45.  Every  petition  to  either 
of  the  Chambers  must  be  made  in 
writing.  The  law  interdicts  its 
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being  carried  in  person  to  the 
bar. 

Of  the  Ministers. 

“  4(5.  The  ministers  can  be 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They 
have,  moreover,  their  entrance  into 
either  Chamber,  and  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  when  they  demand  it. 

47.  The  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  have  the  right  of  impeaching 
the  ministers,  or  of  transferring 
them  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
who  alone  can  judge  them. 

Judicial  Regulations. 

“  48.  All  justice  emanates  from 
the  King ;  he  administers  in  his 
name  by  the  Judges,  whom  he 
names,  and  whom  he  institutes. 

“  49.  The  Judges  named  by  the 
King  are  immovable. 

“  50.  The  ordinary  courts  and 
tribunals  existing  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
change  but  by  virtue  of  a  law. 

“51.  The  actual  institution 
of  the  Judges  of  Commerce  is 
preserved. 

“  52.  The  office  of  justice  of 
peace  is  equally  preserved.  The 
justices  of  peace,  though  named 
by  the  King,  are  not  immoveable. 

“53.  No  one  can  be  deprived 
of  his  natural  judges. 

“  54.  There  cannot,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  be  extraordinary  commis¬ 
sions  and  tribunals  created  by  any 
title  or  denomination  whatever. 

“  55.  The  debates  will  be  pub¬ 
lic  in  criminal  matters,  at  least 
when  that  publicity  will  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  order  and 
manners,  and  in  that  case  the 
tribunal  is  to  declare  so  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  judgment. 

“  56.  The  institution  of  juries 
is  to  be  preserved ;  the  changes 
which  a  longer  experience  may 


render  necessary  can  only  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  distinct  law. 

“  57-  The  punishment  of  the 
confiscation  of  goods  is  abolished, 
and  cannot  be  re-established. 

“  58.  The  King  has  the  right 
to  pardon  and  to  commute  the 
punishment. 

“  59.  The  Civil  Code,  and  the 
actual  laws  existing,  that  are  not 
contrary  to  the  present  Charter, 
will  remain  in  full  force  until 
they  shall  be  legally  derogated. 

Particular  Rights  guaranteed  hij 
the  State. 

“  60.  The  military  in  actual 
service,  officers  and  soldiers,  retired 
widows,  officers  and  soldiers  pen¬ 
sioned,  are  to  preserve  their  grades, 
honours,  and  pensions. 

“6l.  The  public  debt  is  gua¬ 
ranteed — every  sort  of  engagement 
made  by  the  state  with  its  creditors 
is  to  be  inviolable. 

“6'2.  The  ancient  nobility  are 
to  retake  their  titles ;  the  new  are 
to  preserve  theirs ;  the  King  is  to 
create  nobles  at  his  pleasure ;  but 
he  only  grants  to  them  rank  and 
honours,  without  exemption  from 
the  charges  and  duties  imposed  on 
them  as  members  of  society. 

“  63.  The  Legion  of  Honour 
is  to  be  maintained.  The  King  is 
to  determine  the  regulations  and 
decorations. 

“  6'4.  The  French  Colonies  are 
to  be  governed  by  particular  laws. 

“  65.  The  King  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  are  to  swear,  on  their  acces¬ 
sion,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
Chambers,  to  observe  faithfully 
the  Constitutional  Charter. 

“  66.  The  present  Charter,  and 
the  rights  it  consecrates,  shall  be 
intrusted  to  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  the  National  Guard 
and  all  the  French  citizens. 

“  67*  France  resumes  her  co- 
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lours ;  for  the  future  there  will 
be  no  other  cockade  than  the  tri¬ 
coloured. 

Special  Provisions. 

cc  All  the  creations  of  peel's  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Charles  X  are 
declared  null  and  void. 

“  Art.  2f  of  the  Charter  will 
undergo  a  fresh  examination  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  1831. 

u  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  de¬ 
clare,  thirdly,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  successively  for  separate 
laws,  and  that  with  the  shortest 
possible  delay. 

“  1.  For  the  extension  of  the 
trial  by  jury  to  misdemeanors, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  press. 

“2.  For  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  and  the  secondary  agents 
of  government. 

“3.  For  the  re-election  of 
Deputies  appointed  to  public  func¬ 
tions. 

“  4.  For  the  annual  voting  of 
the  army  estimates. 

“  5.  For  the  organization  of 
the  National  Guards,  and  for  the 
choice  of  their  own  officers. 

“  6.  For  a  military  code,  in¬ 
suring  in  a  legal  manner  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  officers  of  all  ranks. 

7*  For  the  departmental  and 
municipal  administrations. 

“  8.  For  public  instruction  and 
the  freedom  of  tuition. 

“  9*  For  the  abolition  of  the 
double  vote,  and  for  the  fixing  the 
qualification  for  electors  and  de¬ 
puties. 

<f10.  Declaring  that  all  laws 
and  ordinances  which  are  contrary 
to  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
reform  of  the  Charter,  are  from 


thenceforward  annulled  and  ab¬ 
rogated. 

“  Upon  condition  of  accepting 
these  provisions  and  propositions, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declares 
that  the  universal  and  pressing 
interest  of  the  French  people  calls 
to  the  throne  his  royal  highness 
Louis  Philippe  d’Orleans,  duke  of 
Orleans,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  descendants  for 
ever,  from  male  to  male,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture,  and  to  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  female 
branches  and  their  descendants. 

"  In  consequence,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  Louis  Philippe  d’Qrleans, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
shall  be  invited  to  accept  and  make 
oath  to  the  above  clauses  and  en¬ 
gagements — the  observance  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  and  the 
modifications  indicated— and  after 
having  made  oath  before  the  as¬ 
sembled  Chambers,  to  assume  the 
title  of  the  King  of  the  French. 

“  Debated  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  7th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1 830. 

*c  President  and  Secretaries. 

“  Lafitte,  Vice-President. 

“  Jacqueminot. 

u  Payee  de  Vendeuvre. 

“  Cunin-Gridaine. 

“  Jars. 

“  Examined  with  the  original 
by  us.  President  and  Secretaries — • 

“  Lafitte. 

“  Jars. 

“  Jacqueminot. 

“  Payee  pe  Vendeuvre, 
Depute  de  l’Aube. 

“  Cunin-Gridaine,  De¬ 
pute  dcs  Ardennes.” 
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Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Kingdom,  at  Opening  the  Session  of  the  Chambers, 
Aug .  3,  1830. 


“  Peers  and  Deputies  ; — Paris, 
troubled  in  its  repose  by  a  deplor¬ 
able  violation  of  tlie  charter  and 
of  the  laws,  defended  them  With 
heroic  courage  !  In  the  midst  of 
this  sanguinary  struggle,  all  the 
guarantees  of  social  order  no  longer 

o  o 

subsisted.  Persons,  property,  rights 
— every  thing  that  is  most  vain- 
able  and  dear  to  men  and  to  citi¬ 
zens,  was  exposed  to  the  most 
serious  danger. 

In  this  absence  of  all  public 
power,  the  wishes  of  my  public 
citizens  turned  towards  me  ;  they 
have  judged  me  worthy  to  concur 
with  them  in  the  salvation  of  the 
country ;  they  have  invited  me  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom. 

O  o 

“  Their  cause  appeared  to  me  to 
be  just,  the  dangers  immense — the 
necessity  imperative  —  my  duty 
sacred — I  hastened  to  the  midst  of 
this  valiant  people,  followed  by  my 
family,  and  wearing  those  colours 
which,  for  the  second  time,  have 
marked  among  us  the  triumph  of 
liberty. 

ec  I  have  come,  firmly  resolved 
to  devote  myself  to  all  that  circum¬ 
stances  should  require  of  me  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  have  placed 
me,  to  establish  the  empire  of  the 
laws,  to  save  liberty,  which  was 
threatened,  and  render  impossible 
the  return  of  such  great  evils,  by 
securing  for  ever  the  power  of  that 
charter  whose  name,  invoked  dur¬ 
ing  the  combat,  was  also  appealed 
to  after  the  victory.  (Applauses*) 

“  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
noble  task  it  is  for  the  Chambers  to 
guide  me.  All  rights  must  be  so¬ 
lemnly  guaranteed,  all  the  institu¬ 


tions  necessary  to  their  full  and 
free  exercise,  must  receive  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  Which  they  have 
need.  Attached  by  inclination  and 
conviction  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
government,  I  accept  beforehand 
all  the  consequences  of  it.  I  think 
it  my  duty  immediately  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  organization  of 
the  national  guards,  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  jury  to  the  crimes  of 
the  press,  the  formation  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  and  municipal  adminis¬ 
trations,  and,  above  all,  to  that  four¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  charter,  which 
has  been  so  hatefully  interpreted. 
(Fresh  applauses.) 

“It  is  with  these  sentiments, 
Gentlemen,  that  I  come  to  open 
this  session. 

ct  The  past  is  painful  to  me.  I 
deplore  misfortunes  which  1  could 
have  wished  to  prevent,  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  magnanimous  trans¬ 
port  of  the  capital,  and  of  all  the 
other  French  cities,  at  the  sight  of 
order  reviving  with  marvellous 
promptness,  after  a  resistance  pure 
from  all  excesses,  a  just  national 
pride  moves  my  heart,  and  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  of  the  country. 

“  Y  cs,  Gentlemen,  F  ranee,  which 
is  so  dear  to  us,  will  be  happy  and 
free;  it  will  show  to  Europe,  that 
solely  engaged  with  its  internal 
prosperity,  it  loVes  peace  as  well  as 
liberty,  and  desires  only  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  repose  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours. 

“  Respect  for  all  rights,  care  for 
all  interests,  good  faith,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  are  the  best  means  to 
disarm  parties,  and  to  bring  hack 
to  people’s  minds  that  confidence, 
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to  the  institutions  that  stability., 
which  are  the  only  certain  pledges 
of  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  states. 

“  Peers  and  Deputies,  as  soon  as 
the  Chambers  shall  be  constituted, 
I  shall  have  laid  before  you  the 
acts  of  abdication  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty  King  Charles  X.  By  the  same 
act  his  royal  highness  Louis  An¬ 


toine  de  France  also  renounces  his 
rights.  This  act  was  placed  in  my 
hands  yesterday,  the  2nd  of  Au¬ 
gust,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  I 
have  this  morning  ordered  it  to  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  I  caused  it 
to  be  inserted  in  the  official  part  of 
the  Moniteur !’ 


Decree  of  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  Appearance  of  the 
Refugees  on  the  Frontiers,  Oct.  1,  1830. 


ec  When  the  deep  and  cancerous 
sores,  formed  upon  the  political 
body  of  the  state  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary  calamities  of  1820  to  1823, 
were  upon  the  point  of  being 
healed,  and  my  beloved  vassals 
about  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
important  ameliorations  which  have 
been  gradually  introduced  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  administra¬ 
tion,  that  rebellious  and  incorrigi¬ 
ble  faction,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
its  country,  has  again  appeared,  to 
alarm  and  revolutionize  this  king¬ 
dom,  entering  the  passes  of  our 
frontiers,  and  forming  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  our  coasts.  Their 
horrible  projects  are  well  known, 
but  all  their  designs  and  manoeuvres 
are  watched,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  defeated,  and  the  monarchy 
preserved  from  fresh  calamities. 
Let  every  good  man,  then,  faithful 
to  his  king,  and  a  lover  of  order 
and  peace,  confide  in  my  foresight, 
and  in  the  vigilance  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  pay  strict  observance  to 
the  laws  ;  with  the  understanding 
that  those  who,  on  the  contrary, 
blind  in  the  career  of  crime,  inat¬ 
tentive  to  my  sovereign  clemency, 
and  whose  corrupt  hearts  are  full 
of  turbulent  and  traitorous  designs, 
shall,  whatever  be  the  mask  which 
conceals  their  guilt,  be  inexorably 


dealt  with  ;  and  by  the  strict  and 
punctual  fulfilment  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions,  the  kingdom  will 
be  purged  of  those  evil-doers. 

“  Art.  1.  The  resolutions  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  articles*  of  the  royal  de¬ 
cree  of  the  17tli  of  August,  1825, 
against  such  armed  rebels  as  may 
be  apprehended  in  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  full  force  and  vigour,  and 
carried  into  entire  execution  by  the 
generals  and  chiefs  of  my  armed 
forces. 

“  2.  Such  persons  as  render  as¬ 
sistance  to  these  rebels,  whether  in 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  or 
money,  or  who  favour  and  advance 
their  criminal  purposes,  by  means 
of  correspondence,  counsel,  or  any 
other  manner,  shall  be  deemed  trai¬ 
tors,  and  condemned  to  death,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  laws,  1st  and  2nd, 
tit.  2,  part.  7* 

“  3.  Such  members  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  civil  power,  whose 
territory  may  be  invaded  by  any 
armed  rebellious  force,  and  who  do 
not  give  notice  thereof  to  the  civil 


*  The  articles  referred  to  condemn 
to  death  all  persons  found  with  arms  in 
their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
a  change  of  government. 
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and  military  governors  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  allowing  them  for  such  com¬ 
munication  one  hour  and  a  half  per 
league  distant  from  the  point  in¬ 
vaded,  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
district,  shall  be  forthwith  im¬ 
prisoned  and  tried.  Should  it 
become  evident  that  this  neeli- 
gence  was  malicious,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  the  rebels, 
they  shall  be  condemned  to  death  ; 
but  should  it  be  proved  that  it  was 
merely  from  inattention,  they 
shall  be  fined  1,000  ducats,  and 
sentenced  to  serve  six  years  in  the 
gallies  in  Africa. 

“  4.  Whoever  shall  harbour  or 
conceal  any  rebel  in  his  house, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  shall  be  fined  500  ducats, 
and  sentenced  to  four  years  in  the 
gallies. 

“  5.  For  the  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  keeping  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  any  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  emigrated  this  king¬ 
dom  in  consequence  of  being  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  political  crimes  of 
1820  and  1823,  the  offender  shall 
be  fined  200  ducats,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  but  should  such  corre¬ 
spondence  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  favour  their  plans  against  the 
State,  they  are  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  the  2nd 
Article. 

“  6.  The  superintendant-ge- 
neral  of  police  shall  make  out, 
with  the  greatest  despatch,  a  list 
of  those  perverse  emigrants  who 
have  been  sentenced  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  crimes  by  any  tribunal  of 
this  kingdom,  with  a  note  of  his 
person,  appearance,  &c.,  in  as 


distinguishing  a  manner  as  possi¬ 
ble,  which  is  to  be  forthwith  for¬ 
warded  to  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  at  the  frontiers  and 
sea-ports,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  known  upon  their  entrance ; 
ana  should  they  be  apprehended 
in  any  point  whatsoever,  although 
unarmed,  they  shall  be  condemned 
to  the  punishment  already  impos¬ 
ed  upon  them — death. 

“  7.  The  principals,  or  ac¬ 
complices,  of  any  plan  for  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
objects  of  rebellion  against  my 
sovereign  authority,  or  to  excite 
popular  commotion,  which  may 
show  itself  by  acts  preparatory  to 
their  execution,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  death. 

“  8.  Such  persons  as  shall  by 
persuasion  or  counsel  countenance 
any  act  of  insurrection,  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  serve  from 
six  to  ten  years  in  the  gallies, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of 
such  offence. 

“  9.  Any  person  who,  possess¬ 
ing  positive  knowledge  of  any  plot 
against  the  interior  and  exterior 
security  of  the  State,  and  who 
does  not  immediately  denounce  it 
to  the  competent  authority,  shall 
be  proceeded  against,  and  sentenc¬ 
ed  to  from  two  to  eight  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  the  gallies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  criminality  which 
may  appear  against  him,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  plot. 

(Signed  by  the  King.) 

“  Palace ,  Oct.  1. 
u  To  D.  Francisco  Tadco 

“  CalomardeF 
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Manifesto  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Nation  by  General  Mina, 
on  Crossing  the  Frontier,  Oct.  9,  1830. 


“  Spaniards  ! — The  time  is  now 
arrived  for  us  to  show  ourselves 
to  the  world  with  that  dignity  and 
nobleness  characteristic  of  our 
nation. 

“  After  having,  in  1 823,  Seen  the 
laurels  gained  in  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  sullied,  and  our  rights 
trampled  upon,  misfortunes,  per¬ 
secutions,  and  murders  have  un¬ 
ceasingly  afflicted  the  Spanish 
nation.  Spaniards  have  only  been 
governed  by  caprice — sometimes 
arbitrarily,  and  always  cruelly. 

We  bring  to  recollection  these 
evils  only  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  them,  uniting  the 
sons  of  so  unfortunate  a  country 
with  a  fraternal  and  indissoluble 
bond. 

“  Experience  has  taught  some 
that  the  leaving  the  fate  of  a  people 
to  the  sole  and  free  will  of  those  who 
govern  gives  occasion  to  outrages 
without  measure,  and  irreparable 
acts  of  injustice ;  and  to  others, 
that  the  desire  of  widening  exces¬ 
sively  privileges  and  public  liberty, 
brings  with  it  disorder — the  first 
cause,  or,  at  least,  pretext  for 
despotism. 

a  France  has  just  set  us  an  ex¬ 
ample,  traced  in  a  former  age  by 
England,  of  the  mode  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  our  liber¬ 
ties — defending  them  with  heroic 
valour  and  admirable  moderation. 
Let  us  imitate  in  this  these  distin¬ 
guished  nations. 

“  Let  us  imitate  them  also  in  the 
institutions  by  which  they  are  go¬ 
verned  ;  according  to  which,  plac¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  with  the  other  consti¬ 
tutional  countries  in  Europe,  we 


shall  establish  the  two  great  found¬ 
ations  of  the  prosperity  of  States, 
liberty  and  order. 

“  The  Spanish  nation,  assembled 
by  means  of  its  representatives, 
and  taught  by  the  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience,  will  adopt,  doubtless,  a 
free  government,  in  which  will  be 
assured  no  less  the  rights  of  all 
Spaniards  than  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown. 

“  The  nation,  with  well  adapted 
and  just  providences,  will  open 
the  fountains  of  public  wealth,  at 
present  so  much  obstructed  ;  will 
terminate  the  disputes  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  yielding  to  what  time  and 
circumstances  have  rendered  in¬ 
dispensable  ;  and,  finally,  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  close  the  frightful  wast¬ 
ing  of  the  public  resources,  and 
the  frauds  introduced  in  the  na¬ 
tional  credit,  will  cause  the  debt 
and  former  contracts  to  be  respect¬ 
ed  and  religiously  fulfilled,  which, 
with  great  scandal,  have  been 
disowned  and  annulled. 

“  To  the  nation,  then,  assembled 
in  Cortes,  it  belongs  to  discuss 
and  resolve  upon  matters  so  im¬ 
portant.  My  present  proposition 
confines  itself  now  only  to  anim¬ 
ating  the  Spaniards,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  all  agree  in  seek¬ 
ing  so  sacred  an  object,  and  in 
accelerating  the  coming  of  so 
happy  a  day.  Numerous  others, 
my  comrades,  all  with  one  accord, 
and  parting  from  the  same  centre, 
will  operate  on  divers  points  of  the 
Peninsula ;  and  unanimous,  we 
shall  welcome  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  those  who  join  our  ban¬ 
ners,  or  co-operate  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty,  forgetting  former 
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proceedings  and  all  party  distinc¬ 
tions.  For  those  only  who  op¬ 
pose  us,  or  who  fail  us  for  the 
future,  we  shall  establish  prompt 
and  severe  justice. 

“  Ourdevice  is,  “  Oblivion  of  the 


past;  union,  liberty,  and  order, 
for  the  future/’ 

Given  at  the  Camp  of  Honour 
and  Assembly  of  the  Spaniards, 
this  9th  of  October,  1830. 

“  Francisco  Esroz  y  Mina.” 


Speech  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  States  General, 

Sept.  13,  1830. 


li  High  and  Mighty  Lords; — 
The  extraordinary  session  of  your 
high  mightinesses,  which  I  open 
to-day,  has  been  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  by  the  pressure  of 
lamentable  events. 

“  In  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  nations  of  our  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  Netherlands  lately 
saw  the  war  in  its  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  happily  ended.  The  king¬ 
dom  flourished  through  order, 
commerce,  and  industry.  I  was 
studying  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  and 
gradually  to  introduce  such  ame¬ 
liorations  in  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  as  experience  recommend¬ 
ed,  when  suddenly  tumults  broke 
out  at  Brussels,  and  then  in  some 
other  places  of  the  kingdom,  mark¬ 
ed  by  scenes  of  pillage  and  confla¬ 
gration,  the  description  of  which 
must  be  afflicting  to  my  heart,  to 
the  national  feeling,  and  to  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  In  expectation  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  your  high  mightinesses, 
whose  convocation  was  my  first 
care,  all  the  measures  have  been 
promptly  taken  which  depended 
upon  me  in  order  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  evil,  to  protect  the 
well-disposed  against  the  evil- 
minded,  and  avert  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

“  To  search  into  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  events,  and  to  fathom 


with  your  high  mightinesses  the 
object  and  the  consequences  of 
them,  is  at  this  moment  less  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  than  to  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  tranquillity  and 
order,  the  government  and  the 
law,  may  be  not  only  re-establish¬ 
ed  for  the  moment,  but  rather  be 
permanently  consolidated. 

“  Meantime,  amidst  the  strife 
of  opinions,  the  violence  of  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  existence  of  differ¬ 
ent  motives  and  objects,  it  is  a  most 
difficult  task  to  combine  my  cares 
for  the  welfare  of  all  my  subjects 
with  the  duties  which  I  owe  to 
them  all,  and  which  I  have  sworn 
to  before  them  all.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  called  upon  your  wisdom, 
patience,  and  firmness,  that  I  may 
be  able,  strengthened  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  determine  with 
them  what  is  proper  to  be  done, 
under  these  lamentable  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Netherlands. 

“  In  many  quarters  it  is  though* 
that  the  welfare  of  the  state  would 
be  promoted  by  a  revisal  of  the 
Fundamental  Law,  and  even  by  a 
separation  between  countries  which 
are  united  by  treaties  and  by  the 
Fundamental  Law ;  but  such  a 
question  can  only  be  discussed 
in  the  manner  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  same  Fundamental  Law,  to 
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the  observance  of*  which  we  are 
all  bound  by  a  solemn  oath. 

“  I  require  on  this  subject  the 
opinions  of  your  assembly,  given 
with  that  frankness  and  calmness 
which  its  great  importance  so  espe¬ 
cially  requires  ;  while  I,  on  my 
side,  wishing  above  all  things  the 
happiness  of  the  Netherlanders, 
whose  interests  are  confided  to  me 
by  Divine  Providence,  am  perfect¬ 
ly  ready  to  co-operate  with  your 
assembly  in  the  measures  which 
may  tend  to  promote  it. 

“  This  extraordinary  meeting  is 
also  intended  to  inform  your  high 
mightinesses,  that  the  interest  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  has  taken  place,  absolutely 
requires  that  the  militia  shall  re¬ 
main  embodied  beyond  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Fundamental  Law. 

“  The  provisions  for  the  public 
expenditure  which  will  arise  from 
this,  and  from  many  other  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  insurrection,  may 
be  made  for  the  present  from  the 


credit  already  opened,  but  the  fur¬ 
ther  regulations  must  be  a  subject 
for  your  deliberations  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ordinary  session. 

“  Your  high  mightinesses,  I  de¬ 
pend  on  your  fidelity  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  Mindful  of  the  storms  of 
revolutions  which  have  passed 
over  my  head,  I  shall  as  little  for¬ 
get  the  courage,  the  affection,  and 
the  fidelity  which  shook  off  the 
yoke,  consolidated  the  existence 
of  the  nation,  and  placed  the 
sceptre  in  my  hands,  as  the  valour 
which,  in  the  field  of  battle,  sup¬ 
ported  the  throne,  and  secured 
the  independence  of  our  country. 
Fully  prepared  to  meet  reasonable 
wishes,  I  shall  never  yield  to  party- 
spirit,  nor  consent  to  measures 
which  would  sacrifice  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  nation  to  passion  or 
violence. 

“  To  reconcile  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  interests,  is  the  wish  of 
my  heart.” 


Decrees  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Belgium  for 
the  Formation  of  a  National  Congress,  Oct.  1830. 


“  With  reference  to  the  com¬ 
mission  intrusted  with  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  constitution  for  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  to  propose  an  ordin¬ 
ance  to  regulate  the  elections  of  a 
national  convention  ; 

“  Taking  into  consideration  that 
the  convention  summoned  to  de¬ 
termine  with  respect  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Belgium  ought  to  be  a  true 
national  representation,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  now  necessary  to  adopt  a  di¬ 
rect  and  liberal  system  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

“  Nevertheless,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration,  that  circumstances  de¬ 
mand  the  prompt  assembling  of 
the  convention,  and  that  a  system 


of  election  which  should  retain 
nothing  of  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  electoral  system  would 
occasion  delay,  and  that  the  mode 
of  election  in  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  is  only  temporary, 

“  It  is  decreed — 

“  I.  The  National  Convention 
shall  be  composed  of  200  Depu¬ 
ties. 

II.  The  members  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Convention  shall  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  citizens. 

Of  Electors. 

“  III.  To  constitute  an  elector, 
it  is  necessary, 

“  1 ,  To  be  a  Belgian  by  birth 
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or  naturalization,  or  to  have  re¬ 
sided  six  years  in  Belgium. 

“  2.  To  be  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

“  3.  To  pay  the  proportion  of 
contributions  which  the  usages  of 
the  several  towns  and  districts 
have  appointed,  according  to  the 
respective  localities,  for  admission 
to  the  electoral  colleges. 

“  4.  To  form  the  electoral  census, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article, 
there  shall  be  reckoned  to  each 
elector  the  direct  taxes  which  he 
pays  throughout  Belgium. 

“  The  taxes  paid  on  account  of 
a  wife  shall  be  reckoned  in  favour 
of  the  husband  ;  those  which  his 
mother  shall  have  deputed  to  him 
in  favour  of  the  son  of  a  widow ; 
and  in  favour  of  a  father,  shall  be 
reckoned  the  taxes  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  children  under  age,  of 
which  he  shall  have  the  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“  5.  Imposts  and  taxes  shall  be 
reckoned  to  an  elector,  accordin'^ 
to  the  scale  of  their  imposition  for 
the  year  1830,  and  previously  to 
the  date  of  the  present  decree. 

“  6.  The  electoral  census  shall 
be  verified,  either  by  an  extract 
from  the  list  of  taxes,  or  by  the 
receipt  of  the  current  year,  or  by 
the  information  of  the  receiver  of 
taxes,  or  by  enrolment  upon  the 
last  electoral  list. 

“  7.  The  following  are  in  like 
manner,  electors,  without  any 
electoral  census  being  required  of 
them,  provided  they  fulfil  the  two 
first  conditions  of  Article  3  :  — 
counsellors,  judges  of  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  justices  of  peace,  advocates, 
attornies,  notaries  :  doctors  of  law, 
in  science,  in  letters,  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  of  medicine,  surgery,  or 
midwifery. 

“  8.  The  elections  shall  take 
place  by  administrative  districts. 


“  9.  The  electors  shall  assem¬ 
ble  at  the  elections  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  district  where  they  have 
their  actual  domicile. 

Of  Eligibles. 

“  10.  Every  citizen,  of  at  least 
twenty-five  years  complete,  a  Bel¬ 
gian  by  birth,  or  having  obtained 
the  right  of  naturalization,  may 
be  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  if  he  is  a  resident  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  All  strangers  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  their  domicile  in  Belgium 
previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
ci-devant  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  who  have  continued  to 
reside  therein,  are  considered  as 
natives. 

“11.  It  is  not  required,  that 
the  deputy  shall  have  his  domicile 
in  the  province  for  which  he  shall 
be  elected. 

P articular  Regulations. 

“  12.  The  administrations  of 
towns  shall  furnish,  without  delay, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
decree,  the  lists  made  in  1830  for 
admission  to  the  electoral  colleges. 

“  13.  The  administrations  of 
rural  communes  shall,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  furnish  lists  of  the  citizens  of 
their  communes,  who,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  decree,  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  required  of  electors. 

“  14.  All  citizens  who  possess 

L 

a  right  to  be  electors,  are  invited, 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
local  administrations  of  their  ac¬ 
tual  domiciles,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enrolled  on  the  lists,  or  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  have 
been  officially  inscribed. 

“  15.  The  local  administra¬ 
tions  shall  complete  the  lists  by 
the  20th  inst.,  and  publish  them 
on  the  same  day ;  they  shall  re¬ 
ceive  appeals  during  the  four  lol- 
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lowing  days,  and  decide  upon 
them,  so  that  the  lists  may  be 
closed  on  the  25th  of  October. 

“16.  A  decree  will  speedily 
fix  the  number  of  deputies  to  be 
elected  by  each  administrative  dis¬ 
trict,  the  day  of  election,  and  the 
course  of  electoral  proceedings. 

Period  of  Elections,  Course  of 

Proceedings,  mid  Day-  of  the 

Opening  of  the  Congress. 

“  The  Central  Committee,  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Constitution,  seeing  that  the 
decree  pfthe  10th  of  October,  1830, 
declares  that  the  number  of  depu¬ 
ties  to  be  elected  in  each  admi¬ 
nistrative  district,  and  the  course 
of  electoral  proceedings,  shall  be 
established  by  a  particular  de¬ 
cree,  hereby  decrees  : — 

“Art.  1.  The  elections  shall 
take  place  throughout  all  Belgium 
on  the  27th  of  October  hist.,  the 
electoral  proceedings  shall  com¬ 
mence  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

“  2.  The  number  of  deputies 
to  be  appointed  in  each  district 
is  fixed  as  follows  : — for  South¬ 
ern  Brabant,  27  ;  Limbo urg,  17  ; 
Eastern  Flanders,  35;  Western 
Flanders,  28  ;  Mons,  30  ;  Namur, 
10;  Antwerp,  18;  Luxembourg, 
16. 

“  3.  The  electors  of  each  ad¬ 
ministrative  district  shall  assem¬ 
ble  in  one  or  more  sections,  as 
local  convenience  may  require, 
and  at  the  principal  town  in  the 
district. 

“  4.  There  shall  be  a  bureau 
in  each  section.  This  bureau  shall 
be  composed  of  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  two  scrutineers, 
and  a  secretary. 

“  5.  The  magistrate  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  principal  town  of  which 
the  election  takes  place  is  of  right 


president ;  the  burgomaster  of  the 
principal  town  is  vice-president; 
the  two  youngest  counsellors  of 
the  regency,  or  members  of  the 
council,  are  scrutineers  ;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  commune  of  the 
principal  town  is  the  secretary  of 
the  bureau. 

“  6.  In  every  place  where  (he, 
electors  of  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  district  are  divided  into 
several  sections,  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article  will 
form  the  principal  bureau,  and  ap¬ 
point  the  citizens  who  will  com¬ 
pose  the  other  bureaux. 

“  7.  The  electors  shall  meet 
in  the  town-hall  of  the  principal 
town  of  the  administrative  dis¬ 
trict,  or  in  any  other  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose. 

“  8.  The  local  administrations 
shall  present  the  lists  of  electors 
which  they  have  drawn  up  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  office,  or  on  the  de¬ 
mand  of  citizens,  to  the  president 
of  the  bureau,  on  the  26th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  next  at  the  latest. 

“  9.  The  bureau  shall  have  the 
regulation  of  the  assembly.  It 
shall  decide  provisionally  upon  all 
difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  subject 
to  the  definitive  decision  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  members  of  the  bureau 
cannot  vote  unless  they  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  which  attach  to 
electors. 

“10.  The  electors  shall  vote 
by  ballot. 

“11.  The  name  of  each  elec¬ 
tor  who  deposits  his  vote  in  the 
urn  shall  be  inscribed  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  bureau  in  a 
list,  which  will  show  the  number  of 
voters. 

“  12.  The  scrutiny  shall  take 
place  in  the  current  sitting,  and 
openly. 

“  13.  The  president  likewise 
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shall  declare  the  result  of  the 
scrutiny  at  the  current  sitting. 

“  14.  In  the  districts  where 
there  are  several  sections,  each 
bureau  shall  conduct  its  scrutiny. 
The  result  of  all  the  scrutinies 
shall  be  laid  before  the  principal 
bureau. 

“  15.  No  one  is  elected  at  the 
first  taking  of  the  scrutiny,  if  he 
has  not  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes. 

“  16.  If  all  the  deputies  to  be 
elected  in  the  district  have  not 
been  appointed  at  the  first  taking 
of  the  scrutiny,  the  bureau  shall 
make  out  a  list  of  the  persons  who 
have  obtained  the  most  votes. 
T  his  list  contains  twice  as  many 
names  as  there  are  still  deputies 
to  be  elected.  The  votes  at  the 
second  taking  of  the  scrutiny  can 
be  given  only  to  those  whose 
names  are  in  this  list,  and  the 
election  will  be  decided  by  the 
majority  of  votes. 

1  “17.  In  every  case  in  which 
there  may  be  either  at  the  first  or 
second  taking  of  the  scrutiny  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  eldest  candi¬ 
date. 

“  18.  The  members  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  draw  up  a  proces  verbal 
of  the  election,  and  transmit  it 
directly  to  the  committee  of  the 
interior. 

“  19.  The  National  Congress 
will  assemble  on  the  3rd  of  No¬ 
vember  next,  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  ci-devant  States  General  at 
Brussels.  The  Congress  will  in- 
stal  itself  under  the  presidency  of 
the  oldest  deputy.  The  four 
youngest  deputies  will  execute 
provisionally  the  functions  of  se¬ 
cretaries.  After  verifying-  their 
authority,  the  Congress  will  ap¬ 
point  these  officers  definitively. 


“  20.  In  the  communes  and 
chief  towns  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  authorities  may  neglect 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  the 
present  decree,  and  that  of  the 
10th  of  October,  impose  upon 
them,  the  electors  are  directed  to 
supply  the  defect. 

(Signed) 

“  De  Potter. 

“  Sylvain  van  de  Weyer. 

“  C.  Rogier. 

“  Gendebein, 

“  Brussels,  Oct.  12.” 

“  Having  received  the  decree 
of  the  10th  of  October,  which  fixes 
by  the  3rd  Article  the  census  for 
the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Congress; 

“  In  consideration  of  the  de¬ 
mands  made  by  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  country  re¬ 
specting  the  quality  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  census; 

“  Considering  that  these  de¬ 
mands  are  well  founded  ;  that 
the  towns  being,  by  the  3rd  Arti¬ 
cle  aforesaid,  assimilated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  direct  election  to  the 
country,  there  is  no  ground  for 
keeping  the  census  of  the  country 
at  so  high  a  rate  as  before,  and 
that  these  changes  will  require  a 
prorogation  of  the  law  ; 

“  Decrees — 

“Art.  1.  The  electoral  cen¬ 
sus  is  reduced  bv  one-half  in  the 
country.  Consequently,  to  be  an 
elector,  it  is  sufficient  for  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  country  to  pay  in 
direct  taxes:— 1.  In  South  Bra¬ 
bant,  50  florins  ;  2.  In  the  Lim¬ 
burg  territory,  25  ;  3,  In  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Liege,  37.20;  4.  In  East 
Flanders,  75;  5.  In  West  Flanders, 
75;  6.  In  Hainault,  50;  7.  In 
the  province  of  Namur,  25  ;  8.  In 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  37.50  ; 
9.  in  the  provinceof  Luxembourg, 
25. 
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“  2.  The  delays  fixed  by  the 
decrees  of  the  10th  and  12th  of 
October  are  propagated  as  fol¬ 
lows: — The  list  of  electors  will  be 
closed  on  the  30th  of  October ; 
the  elections  are  to  be  held  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  take  place  on  the  8th 
of  the  same  month. 

(Signed)  “  De  Potter. 

“  Gendebein. 


“  Sylvain  van  de  Weyer. 

“  C.  Rogier. 

“  Count  Felix  de  Merode. 

“  (By  Ordinance) 

“  Vanderlinden,  Sec.” 
“  Brussells,  Oct.  16.” 

Liege  will  name  9  deputies  to 
the  National  Congress  ;  Verviers, 
5;  Huy,  3;  and  Waremure,  2:  in 
all  19  for  the  province. 


Speech  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Belgium,  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Session  of  the  National  Congress, 

Nov.  10.  1830. 


“  In  the  name  of  the  Belgian 
people,  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  opens  the  Assembly  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  nation. 

“The  nation  has  confided  to 
these  representatives  the  august 
mission  of  founding,  on  the  broad 
and  solid  basis  of  liberty,  the 
edifice  of  the  new  social  order, 
which  will  be  the  principle  and  the 
guarantee  of  durable  happiness  to 
Belgium. 

“You  know,  Gentlemen,  that 
at  the  time  of  our  union  with  Hol¬ 
land,  a  Fundamental  Law  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  assembly  of  notables 
chosen  by  the  government,  not  to 
examine,  discuss,  modify,  and, 
lastly,  accept  it,  and  to  make  it 
the  condition  of  a  compact  between 
the  people  and  the  head  of  the 
state,  but  solely  and  implicitly  to 
submit  to  it,  or  totally  to  reject 
it.  It  was  rejected,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  good 
sense  and  integrity  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  but  by  an  unparalleled  sub¬ 
terfuge  it  was  declared  to  be  ac- 
©  ... 

cepted,  and  a  constitution  im¬ 
posed  by  Holland  oppressed  our 
country. 

“If  at  least  this  Fundamental 
Law  had  been  sincerely  executed 


in  all  its  parts,  with  time,  per¬ 
haps,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  ministers  compelled  us  daily  to 
make  in  the  career  of  constitu¬ 
tional  opposition,  it  might  have 
become  the  hope  of  Belgian  li¬ 
berty. 

“  But,  far  from  this,  conscience 
violated,  instruction  fettered,  the 
press  condemned  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  instrument  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  forced  to  silence, 
the  arbitrary  substitution  of  the 
regime  of  decrees  (arretes)  to 
the  legal  system  established  by 
the  social  compact,  the  right  of 
petition  disregarded,  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  all  powers  which  were 
become  the  property  of  one,  the 
despotical  imposition  of  a  privi¬ 
leged  language — the  power  of  re¬ 
moving  ( amovihilite )  the  judges 
degraded  to  act  the  part  of  com¬ 
missioners  of  government  —  the 
complete  absence  of  the  guarantee 
of  publicity,  and  of  that  of  the 
jury — an  enormous  debt  and  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  only  portion  which 
Holland  brought  us  at  the  time  of 
our  deplorable  union — taxes  over¬ 
whelming  by  their  amount,  and 
still  more  by  the  manner  in  which 
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they  were  apportioned,  which  was 
wholly  unpopular,  wholly  bearing 
on  the  indigent  classes— laws  al¬ 
ways  voted  by  the  Dutch  for  Hol¬ 
land  only,  and  always  against  Bel¬ 
gium,  represented  so  unequally  in 
the  States- General — the  seat  of 
all  the  great  constituted  bodies, 
and  of  all  important  establish¬ 
ments,  fixed  in  Holland  —  the 
scandalous  misapplication  of  the 
funds  specially  destined  to  favour 
manufactures  —  and  lastly,  the 
most  offensive  partiality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ployments,  by  a  government  in 
whose  eye  the  name  of  Belgium 
was  a  disgrace; — in  a  word,  all 
Belgium  treated  as  a  conquered 
province,  as  a  colony — everything, 
Gentlemen,  rendered  a  revolution 
necessary  and  inevitable,  and  hast¬ 
ened  its  approach. 

“  Such  just  and  real  grievances 
could  not  but  ensure  the  result  of 
it. 

“  We  had  risen  against  despot¬ 
ism  to  reconquer  our  rights,  and 
we  were  treated  by  tyranny  as 
rebels.  Our  cities  burnt— the 
most  barbarous  treatment,  even  of 
old  men  and  of  women — the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  laws  of  war, 
trampled  under  foot,  testify  the 
ferocity  of  our  enemy,  and  call 
down  blessings  on  the  victory  of 
the  people,  which  has  cleared  our 
territory  of  them. 

“  The  fruit  of  this  victory  was 
independence.  The  people  has 
declared  it  through  us.  As  the 
organ  of  its  wishes,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  has  called 
you  together,  Gentlemen,  to  con¬ 
solidate  it  for  ever. 

11  But,  till  you  could  come  to 
perform  this  task,  a  centre  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of 
Vol.  LXXIT 


the  state.  A  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  was  established,  and  made 
up,  for  a  time,  for  the  absence  of 
all  authority.  The  necessity  for 
a  government  of  some  kind  justi¬ 
fied  its  mission,  and  the  assent  of 
the  people  has  confirmed  it. 

Every  thing  was  to  be  done — 
every  thing  was  to  be  created.  It 
was  necessary  to  re-organize  the 
internal  administration,  the  judi¬ 
cial  authority,  the  army,  the 
finances,  and  the  citizen  guards, 
who  will  henceforth  be  the  sup¬ 
port  of  modern  empire.  It  is  for 
you,  Gentlemen,  and  for  the  na 
tion,  to  judge  whether,  with  the 
few  means  that  were  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  we  have  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  Belgium  a  future  course 
of  strength  and  prosperity. 

u  Our  acts  are  known  to  you, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  nation,  we 
hope,  has  ratified  them  ;  the 
odious  tax  of  the  abattage  abo¬ 
lished  ;  the  proceedings  in  the 
criminal  courts  rendered  entirely 
public  ;  the  institution  of  the  jury 
promised,  and  new  guarantees  se¬ 
cured  to  persons  tried  before  the 
courts  of  assize  ;  the  abolition  of 
the  degrading  punishment  of  the 
bastonade;  the  popular  election  of 
the  burgomasters  and  regencies 
(city  magistracy) ;  the  direct  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  deputies  of  the  national 
congress  ;  no  more  general  boards 
of  police ;  no  more  high  police ; 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  art;  the  abolition  of  the 
lottery  ;  the  publicity  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  budgets  S) f  the 
communes;  and  lastly,  full  and 
entire  liberty  of  the  press,  of  in¬ 
struction,  of  associations  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  opinions  and  forms 
of  religious  worship,  henceforth 
delivered  from  all  fears  of  perse¬ 
cution,  and  from  all  danger  of 
2  C 
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protection.  Such,  Gentlemen, 
are  the  principal  titles  to  approval 
with  which  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment  appears  before  the  nation 
and  its  representatives.  As  for 
relations  with  foreign  countries, 
we  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  enter  into  any  such  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  nation 
and  we  ourselves  are  placed.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  know  for  certain,  and 
we  can  give  you  the  positive  as¬ 
surance,  that  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  will  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served  towards  us.  We  therefore 
thought  that  free  Belgium  ought 
to  found  its  independence  by  its 
own  force,  always  ready  to  oppose 
whoever  should  attempt  to  impede 
this  sacred  right. 

“  Since  we  took  this  resolution, 
we  have  received  from  the  five  great 
Powers  recent  and  official  com¬ 
munications,  which  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  on  this 
solemn  day.  These  communica¬ 
tions  fully  confirm  the  assurances 
previously  given,  and  make  us 
hope,  with  the  speedy  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  evacuation,  without 
any  condition,  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  Belgium, 

“  Gentlemen,  you  are  going  to 
finish  and  to  consolidate  our  work. 
Found  the  edifice  of  our  future 
prosperity  on  the  principles  of  the 
liberty  of  all — -of  the  equality  of 
all  in  the  eye  of  the  law — and  of 


the  most  rigid  economy.  Let  the 
people  be  called  to  profit  by  our 
revolution — let  the  expenditure  of 
the  state  be  diminished  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  real  wants — the  sa¬ 
laries  of  public  functionaries  re¬ 
duced,  so  as  to  be  no  more  than 
a  just  indemnity  for  the  time  and 
talents  which  they  devote  to  the 
country.  Lastly,  the  suppression 
of  useless  offices,  and  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  pensions  too  often  granted 
to  servility,  will  enable  you  to  con¬ 
summate  the  work  of  our  national 
representation. 

“  And  we,  Gentlemen,  in  what¬ 
ever  situation  we  may  be  placed, 
we  shall  support,  by  all  our 
wishes,  by  all  our  means,  by  all 
our  efforts,  this  patriotic  work; 
too  happy,  after  its  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  to  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  who  will  both  have  con¬ 
quered  and  insured  the  benefits 
of  victory. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  Belgic 
people  the  National  Congress  is 
installed. 

(Signed) 

“  De  Potter. 

“  Alex.  Gendebien. 

“  C.  Rogier. 

“  Baron  Emm.  DTIoogvorst. 

“  Jolly. 

“  J.  Va;nderlinden, 

“  F.  De  Coppin. 

“By  order, 

“  L.  A.  Van  de  Meyer.” 


Speech  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  the  Close  of  the  Session 
of  the  Swedish  Diet,  March  19,  1830. 

“  Gentlemen,  —  Although  the  the  people  desire  constantly  to 
duration  of  the  Diet  has  exceeded  rest.  Confiding  in  the  direction 
more  than  a  year,  the  term  fixed  of  their  King,  they  have  reposed 
by  our  form  of  government,  it  has  upon  his  constitutional  principles 
nevertheless  proved  the  immut-  — they  have  recalled  the  year 
ability  of  the  maxims  on  which  1810,  and  have  made  a  com- 
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parison  between  it  and  the  present 
period. 

“  Called  to  defend  you,  I  was 
not  slow  in  recognizing  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  grandeur  which  the  coun¬ 
try  still  possessed.  It  is  upon 
these  elements  that  I  have  found¬ 
ed  the  system  which  has  restored 
you  to  yourselves.  In  the  midst 
of  political  agitation  you  had  de¬ 
creed  your  rights.  But  this  reso¬ 
lution  was  not  sufficient.  It  was 
necessary  to  confirm  it  by  war 
and  victory.  I  have  succeeded 
in  my  administration  with  as  much 
good  fortune  as  in  combating  for 
you.  I  have  been  led  by  Provi¬ 
dence  beyond  even  the  wishes  which 
you  were  enabled  to  form.  Twenty 
years  ago,  ancient  and  warlike 
Sweden  did  not  contain  more  than 
2,400,000  inhabitants.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  now  approaches  3,000,000. 
Your  committee  has  made  known 
to  you,  that  it  was  then  loaded 
with  a  debt  of  53,000,000  of  rix- 
dollars  :  44,000,000  of  this  debt 
have  already  been  redeemed. 

u  Your  taxes,  in  1812,  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  sum  of  2,650,000  rix- 
dollars.  They  have  been  dimi¬ 
nished  successively  by  nearly  a 
fifth.  Your  ancient  direct  con¬ 
tributions  have  likewise  received  a 
considerable  alleviation.  In  open¬ 
ing  your  session,  I  announced  to 
you  that  the  Bank  had  increased 
its  cash  by  nearly  1,000,000.  On 
closing  your  Session  to-day,  I 
can  add,  that,  without  exceeding 
the  capital  of  30,000,000  of  notes, 
these  same  metallic  funds  have 
been  augmented,  during  1829,  by 
nearly  800,000  rix-clollars.  The 
junction  of  the  two  seas  has  cost 
the  state  5,000,000  ;  the  work  is 
approaching  its  conclusion.  I  his 
bold  conception  entirely  belongs 
to  you.  At  its  origin  it  was 


unanimously  agreed  to.  It  has 
since  been  the  subject  of  contro¬ 
versies,  which  I  am  happy  to  think 
I  have  contributed  to  allay. 

“  My  administration,  obliged 
to  interrupt  its  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  source  of 
the  obstacles  it  experienced,  felt 
bound  not  to  expose  the  new  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  national  spirit  it  had 
re-created  to  hazardous  chances. 
It  has  withdrawn  this  peninsula 
from  the  calamities  of  civil  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  their  fatal  effects.  I 
have  overcome  the  attractions  of 
ambition  and  the  power  of  arms — 
I  have  rendered  them  the  aux¬ 
iliaries  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws. 

I  have  been  more  a  conciliator 
than  a  monarch — more  a  magis¬ 
trate  than  a  sovereign.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  elevate  the  legis¬ 
lative  prerogatives  without  losing 
sight  of  the  moral  lever  of  royal¬ 
ty.  Finally,  I  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  the  union  and  the 
welfare  of  these  two  realms.  Sen¬ 
sible  of  their  common  wants,  the 
Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  have 
ceased  to  shed  their  blood  and 
impoverish  each  other. 

“  It  is  my  study  to  give  to  the 
rising  generations  the  qualities 
without  which  the  citizen  loses  his 
energy.  Those  qualities  are  truth 
and  justice.  With  them  Scandi¬ 
navia  will  continue  independent. 
From  the  legal  authority  with 
which  those  who  govern  are  invest¬ 
ed,  flow  national  security  and  na¬ 
tional  glory. 

“  After  having  secured  your 
rights,  all  my  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  compact.  1  have 
preserved  it  untouched.  Peace 
and  tranquillity  are  the  objects 
of  my  care.  To  consolidate  these 
happy  results,  I  have  placed  the 
2  C  2 
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throne  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation 
— I  have  placed  it  under  the  na¬ 
tional  safeguard. 

“  Covered  by  the  shield  of  con¬ 
cord,  henceforth  we  shall  be  able 
to  perfect  our  code,  and  to  render 
its  execution  easy  by  the  simplicity 
with  which  it  is  drawn  up.  This 
clearness,  required  as  much  by 
the  people  as  by  the  judges,  will 
give  security  to  all ;  and  the  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation  of  the  lawyers 
will  be  able  to  guide  the  resolu¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  Diet. 

“  It  is  principally  upon  the  right 
of  succession,  on  that  of  property, 
and  of  the  safety  of  mortgages, 
that  we  must  fix  our  thoughts. 
Creditors  and  debtors  all  stand  in 
need  of  finding  strong  guarantees 
in  the  revision  of  our  laws.  I  re¬ 
peat  to  you  what  I  have  already 
declared  on  another  occasion,  na¬ 
tions  do  not  resemble  individuals. 
The  latter  often  commit  an  injury, 
by  wishing  to  repair  too  much  at 
a  time.  Nations,  on  the  contrary, 
can  wait  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  interests  from  the  slow  march 
of  time,  and  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Let  us  give  security  to  all 
interests,  and  let  us  act  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  man  who  lives 
by  his  labour  may  have  no  cause 
to  fear  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  his  existence.  If  our  represent¬ 
ation  requires  to  be  improved,  let 
us  never  forget,  that  the  four  or¬ 
ders  have  formed  for  three  ages 
the  constituent  basis  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy. 

“  The  increase  of  pay  to  func¬ 
tionaries,  both  civil  and  military, 
was  demanded  by  necessity.  I 
have  seen,  with  satisfaction,  the 
application  which  you  have  made 
to  this  object,  so  eminently  useful, 
of  the  surplus  of  our  revenues. 


The  funds  granted  for  the  materiel 
of  the  army,  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  public  instruction, 
have  excited  my  gratitude.  I 
have,  likewise,  to  thank  you  for 
having  accepted  my  proposition 
in  favour  of  the  proprietors.  Pub¬ 
lic  credit,  thus  established,  pro¬ 
mises  a  happy  influence  on  the 
transmission  of  estates.  It  will 
become  a  power,  if  it  is  continued 
with  discernment.  The  wishes 
which  you  have  expressed  to  me 
concerning  the  tax  on  foreign 
corn,  have  been  anticipated  by  my 
ordinance  on  the  subject.  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
equally  advantageous  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  cultivators  and  the 
consumers. 

“Our  external  relations  leave 
nothing  to  desire,  and  those  of 
good  neighbourhood  are  on  the 
most  admirable  footing.  Our 
navigation  must,  henceforward, 
increase,  as  well  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  as  in 
the  seas  of  America. 

“  No  advantage  can  be  gained 
without  considerable  expenses ; 
and  commerce,  which  vivifies 
everything,  is  one  of  the  branches 
which  most  requires  the  external 
support  of  diplomacy  and  naval 
expeditions. 

“Before  I  united  myself  with 
your  king,  who  adopted  me  as 
his  son,  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  acquired  the  right  of  saying 
to  you — understand  your  govern¬ 
ment.  You  are  indebted  to  it  for 
the  good  it  has  done.  You  know 
I  have  placed  my  happiness  only- 
in  public  prosperity ;  and  I  now 
pray  the  Almighty  to  grant  to  the 
country  his  heavenly  support, 
succour,  and  benediction. 

“In  virtue  of  section  109  of 
the  form  of  the  government,  I  de- 
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Clare  your  deliberations  termi-  new  to  you,  Gentlemen,  the  as- 
nated,  and  your  sittings  dosed  surance  of  my  royal  benevolence.” 
ior  the  present  session;  and  I  re- 
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Count  Capo  D’Istria  to  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold. 

“  Napoli ,  March  25  (AprilS),  1830. 
“  Mon  Prince,— Providence  does 
not  abandon  Greece.  I  find  a  fresh 
proof  of  this  in  the  generous  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  induced  your 
royal  highness  to  defend  the  law¬ 
ful  interests  of  this  country,  at  the 
moment  when  its  fate  was  about  to 
be  decided.  The  letter  which  your 
royal  highness  did  me  the  honour 
of  addressing  to  me,  dated  16th 
(28th)  February,  affords  to  Greece 
the  most  encouraging  assurances  as 
to  her  future  state.  She  finds  them 
in  all  the  efforts  which  you,  Mon 
Prince,  have  made  in  order  that 
her  boundary  should  be  more  con¬ 
formable  to  her  wishes,  and  that  a 
participation  in  the  choice  of  her 
sovereign  should  be  granted  to  her. 

“  The  protocol  of  the  3rd  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  the  acts  annexed  to  it, 
are  about  to  be  officially  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Greek  government. 

1  do  not  know  in  what  terms;  but 
I  presume,  from  the  confidential 
explanations  which  have  taken 
place  between  me  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  three  Courts,  that 
these  gentlemen  will  require  the 
strict  execution  of  the  orders  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  without 
admitting  any  negotiation,  not  even 
to  settle  the  forms  according  to 
which  the  arrangements  adopted 
by  the  Powers  are  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

“  If  your  royal  highness  will 
have  the  goodness  to  cast  your  eyes 
over  the  decrees  of  the  Congress  of 


Argos,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy, 
you  will  perceive  (1  Dec.  Art.  3) 
that  I  am  not  authorized  to  con¬ 
tract  any  obligation,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  part  of  Greece,  respect¬ 
ing  the  definitive  arrangements  in 
question,  until  the  deputies  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  shall  have  taken  cog¬ 
nizance  of  and  ratified  them. 

“  However,  since  the  point  of 
view  in  which  the  Congress  of 
Argos  was  bound  to  regard  the 
treaty  of  July  6,  differs  essentially 
from  that  in  which  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  Powers  have  judged  it 
right  to  consider  that  treaty  in  their 
stipulations  of  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  since  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  its  repeated 
entreaties,  has  not  been  called  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  the  last  nego¬ 
tiations,  it  can  conform  to 

their  result  without  requiring  the 
previous  meeting  ol  a  national 
Congress,  and  without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  thereby  compro¬ 
mising  the  oaths,  the  dignity,  and 
the  rights,  of  the  nation.  In  fact, 
the  deputies  of  the  provinces  as¬ 
sembled  in  Congress  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  acts  of  the  conference 
of  London,  would  have  found 
themselves,  with  respect  to  those 
clauses  which  regard  the  boundary, 
in  the  painful  alternative  either  of 
failing  in  their  most  sacred  duties 
towards  their  constituents,  or  of 
not  fulfilling  those  which  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  Greeks  towards  their 
august  benefactors  so  justly  im¬ 
poses  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deep 
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sense  of  these  duties  would  have 
induced  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  accept  with  gratitude  all 
the  other  arrangements  which  en¬ 
sure  to  it  inestimable  advantages, 
and  your  royal  highness  would 
then  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  yourself  also  called  upon, 
by  the  solemn  and  unanimous  voice 
of  a  national  assembly,  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  restoration  of  Greece 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  the  bases  of  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  of 
Argos.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  above-mentioned  consi¬ 
derations,  and,  in  general,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Powers  have 
determined  to  execute  their  deci¬ 
sions,  oblige  me  to  give  an  imme¬ 
diate  answer  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  "which  I  am  about  to  receive, 
and  to  renounce  the  convocation  of 
a  Congress.  I  shall  therefore  ac¬ 
quaint  the  senate  and  the  nation 
with  the  motives  which  compel  me 
to  incur  so  heavy  a  responsibility, 
and  I  hope  that  the  senate  will 
share  this  responsibility  with  me, 
because  it  participates  in  the  unli¬ 
mited  confidence  which  I  place  in 
the  noble  and  generous  intentions 
of  your  royal  highness,  which  in¬ 
tentions  are  so  clearly  expressed  in 
your  letter  of  the  l6th  (28th)  of 
February.  It  is  in  your  breast, 
Mon  Prince,  that  the  Greeks  depo¬ 
sit  their  wishes;  and  your  royal 
highness,  by  receiving  those  wishes 
with  kindness,  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  happiness  which  the 
Powers  design  for  them,  by  elevat¬ 
ing  them  to  the  rank  of  a  free  and 
independent  people. 

£<r  I  think  it  of  so  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  submit  to  your  royal 
highness  beforehand  the  plan  which 
I  propose  to  follow,  that  I  make 
you  acquainted  with  it,  even  before 


I  have  received  the  official  commu¬ 
nications  of  the  residents  of  the 
allied  courts,  or  have  addressed  any 
message  to  the  senate  upon  these 
important  questions.  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  I  shall  be  able  to  perform 
this  duty  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
the  senate  will  itself  respectfully 
express  to  your  royal  highness  the 
wishes  of  the  nation. 

“  I  feel  convinced  beforehand, 
that  the  answer  which  you  will 
deign  to  give  will  dissipate  every 
doubt,  will  calm  all  minds,  and 
open  the  hearts  of  all  to  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  most  noble  and  sincere 
devotion  to  your  royal  highness. 

u  However  desirous  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  the  three  Powers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  may  be  to  fulfil  their 
commission,  1  doubt  whether  the 
evacuation  of  Euboea  and  Attica 
can  be  effected  as  quickly  as  the 
residents  accredited  to  the  Greek 
government  seemed  to  think.  Even 
supposing  the  Porte  to  have  deli¬ 
vered  the  necessary  firmans,  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  Omar 
Pacha  and  the  commandant  of 
Athens  will  acquiesce  without  mak¬ 
ing  some  difficulties,  or  opposing 
some  delay.  However  this  may 
be,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  territories 
now  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  to 
take  place  without  again  becoming 
a  source  of  trouble  and  disturbance 
for  this  countrv,  unless  it  be  ef- 
fected  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : — 

“  1.  That  it  take  place  at  the 
same  time  as  the  retreat  of  the 
Turks  from  the  territories  assigned 
to  the  new  Greek  state. 

“2.  That  the  commissioners 
for  the  demarcation,  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  §  9  °f  the  protocol  of 
February  3rd,  be  likewise  charged 
with  the  measures  relative  to  this 
evacuation. 
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“3.  That  sufficient  funds  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  to  enable  it  to  otter  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  families  who  will  seek  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  Greece. 

“  Will  your  royal  highness  al¬ 
low  me  to  call  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments  to  each  of  these 
points  ?  It  is  only  by  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  facts,  that  the  Greeks 
can  be  convinced,  that  if  on  the 
one  hand  they  abandon  territories 
which  they  have  conquered  at  the 
price  of  their  blood,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  gain  provinces  where 
the  chance  of  war  has  not  been  fa¬ 
vourable  to  them.  However,  the 
Allied  Powers  are  about  to  require 
the  immediate  retreat  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  Greeks,  which 
occupy  Western  Greece.  Can  this 
be  effected  without  disorder,  unless 
some  authority  entitled  to  com¬ 
mand  respect  is  on  the  spot  ?  I 
think  it  useless  to  demonstrate,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  boundaries, 
and  by  the  moral  support  which 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Allied 
Powers  will  give  to  them,  that 
disasters  can  be  prevented,  which 
would  inevitably  occur  were  this 
duty  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Greek 
government  and  its  agents. 

“  Finally,  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
habitants  of  W estern  Greece,  to 
whom,  since  the  occupation  of  Le- 
panto,  Missolonghi,  and  Vonitza, 
the  government  has  endeavoured 
to  allbrd  some  assistance,  to  enable 
them  to  sow  their  lands,  and  to 
await  the  harvest  of  this  year,  are 
probably  about  to  quit  their  homes. 
Can  the  government  grant  them 
an  asylum  without  having  the 
means  of  furnishing  them  with 
fresh  assistance  ?  Will  they  find 
this  assistance  among  their  brethren 
of  Eastern  Greece  and  the  Pelopon¬ 


nesus,  who  are  hardly  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  profound  misery 
in  which  they  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  ? 

Cf  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss 
whether  the  line  of  the  Aspropota- 
mos  can  guarantee  the  relations  of 
peace  and  good  neighbourhood, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
between  Turkey  and  Greece.  That 
which  I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat 

is,  that  the  eight  provinces  which 
are  to  remain  under  the  Ottoman 
yoke— namely,  Acarnania,  Vonitza, 
Valtos,  Vlochos,  Agrapha,  Cravasi, 
Carpenissa,  and  Patradzick,  con¬ 
tain  a  Christian  population  of  from 
80,000  to  100,000  souls,  which 
alone  furnishes  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  Greek  army,  composed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  organization  of 

it,  of  twenty  battalions  of  400 
men  each.  It  is  moreover  notori¬ 
ous  that  these  provinces,  exclu¬ 
sively  inhabited  by  Greeks,  have 
never  been  entirely  subjected  to  the 
Porte,  and  that  their  soldiers  and 
chiefs  have  most  contributed  by 
their  valour  to  maintain  a  success¬ 
ful  struggle  against  the  Turks 
since  1821.  When  it  shall  be  an¬ 
nounced  to  them  that  their  native 
soil  is  replaced  under  Mussulman 
dominion,  what  will  they  do  ?  If 
they  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Greek  army,  it  is  not  to  them  that 
the  protection  of  the  new  frontier 
can  be  intrusted.  If,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  ancient 
profession  of  Armatoli,  they  prefer 
the  Turkish  rule,  will  they  respect 
this  frontier,  being,  as  usual,  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  the  Mussul¬ 
mans?  I  think  not;  for  persons 
worthy  of  belief  assure  me  that  the 
Aspropotamos  and  the  Sperchius 
are  in  some  places  nothing  more 
than  fordable  brooks  ;  that  the 
country  on  this  side  ol  these  rivers 
is  but  a  vast  desert,  where  there  is 
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neither  town  nor  village ;  in  short, 
that  all  the  line  laid  down  by  the 
protocol  of  February  3rd,  hardly 
affords  to  this  country  those  means 
of  natural  defence  which  it  was  so 
important  to  afford  to  it,  in  order 
permanently  to  confirm  the  work 
of  peace,  for  which  the  Allied 
Powers  have  sacrificed  so  much.  I 
shall  not  expatiate  further  upon  this 
subject,  which  must  be  painful  to 
your  royal  highness  ;  1  will  only 
add,  that  if  the  decisions  of  the 
Allied  Courts  respecting  the  fron¬ 
tiers  are  irrevocable,  your  royal 
highness  can  alone,  upon  the  spot, 
smooth  away  the  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  which  they 
will  meet  with  in  their  execution, 
and  prevent  the  fatal  consequences 
to  this  country. 

“  I  beg  you,  therefore,  most 
earnestly,  to  hasten  your  arrival  in 
Greece  as  much  as  possible.  No¬ 
body  could  attempt  to  supply  your 
place,  Mon  Prince,  in  so  import¬ 
ant  a  juncture,  without  giving  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  Greeks,  to  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  even  to  the  Porte 
itself,  to  regret  your  absence. 

“  In  order  to  alleviate  the  misery, 
and  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
which  will  be  the  first  result  of  the 
new  line  of  frontier,  the  Greek  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  enabled  to  af¬ 
ford  succour,  and  to  hold  out  hope. 
Now,  it  is  not  a  government  which 
is  at  the  close  of  its  career  that  can 
discharge  this  duty  with  success. 
Neither  is  it  such  a  government 
that  can  inspire  the  Turks  with 
sufficient  confidence,  nor  possess 
sufficient  credit  with  the  Allied 
Powers  to  convince  them  that  those 
complications,  which  must  grow  out 
of  the  execution  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  adopted, 
will  result  from  the  nature  of 
those  arrangements  themselves. 

"  The  affairs  which  may  still 


detain  your  royal  highness  from 
Greece,  will  appear  but  of  second¬ 
ary  importance,  when  you  take 
into  consideration  those  which  I 
have  just  had  the  honour  to  lay 
before  you. 

ec  For  myself,  although  over¬ 
whelmed  with  business  and  anxiety, 
I  shall  devote  all  my  care  and  all 
my  efforts,  to  justify  the  confidence 
of  the  Greeks,  and  that  with  which 
I  am  honoured  by  your  royal  high¬ 
ness;  and  I  shall  consider  myself 
happy  to  perform  this  double  duty 
as  long  as  my  health  will  permit 
me,  and  as  long  as  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  will  accept  the  feeble  homage 
of  my  services. 

(Signed) 

“  J.  A.  Capo  B’Istria.” 

“  P.S.  Napoli ,  March  26,  ( April  7). 

“  I  acquainted  the  senate  yester¬ 
day  evening,  confidentially,  with 
the  protocol  of  February  3rd,  and 
the  letter  of  your  royal  highness. 

“  Upon  this  occasion,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  explain  to  these  ma¬ 
gistrates  the  advantages  which  the 
acts  of  London  secured  to  their 
country  ;  and,  in  finishing  my 
speech,  I  announced  to  them,  that 
as  soon  as  I  received  the  official 
communications,  I  would  confer 
with  them  as  to  the  course  which  I 
propose  to  follow  to  fulfil  my  duty 
towards  Greece,  and  to  justify,  as 
far  as  is  in  my  power,  the  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  I  am  honoured  by 
the  Allied  Courts  and  your  royal 
highness. 

“  After  a  deep  and  mournful  si¬ 
lence,  the  senate  asked  permission 
to  retire,  that  it  might  have  time 
maturely  to  reflect  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  which  I  had 
brought  before  it. 

“  To-day,  a  deputation,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  president  and  two 
members,  requested  an  audience. 
This  deputation  has  just  left  me. 
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The  substance  of  their  message  is  as 
follows:— ‘We  do  not  know  in  what 
terms  the  Allied  Powers  will  make 
us  acquainted  with  their  decisions. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  we  doubt 
whether,  according  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  you  have  made  to  us, 
these  decisions  will  leave  us  the  li¬ 
berty  of  accepting  or  of  refusing. 
We  have  not  the  power  to  accept 
the  act  of  February  the  3rd,  and 
those  annexed  to  it ;  and  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  nation  to  have  invested 
us  with  this  power,  it  would  still 
be  impossible  for  us  to  exercise  it, 
without  being  wanting  in  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  brethren  of 
continental  Greece,  of  Candia,  of 
Samos,  and  of  the  other  islands 
which  will  be  returned  to  the 
Turks.  Your  excellency  will  do 
what  you  think  most  expedient  for 
the  good  of  the  counti^- ;  but  we 
will  never  acquiesce  in  your  under¬ 
taking,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  nation,  the  measures  relative 
to  the  execution  of  the  protocol  of 
February  the  3rd.  The  Allied 
Powers  may  carry  their  decisions 
into  effect ;  but  we  will  be  no  par¬ 
ties  to  them.  We  are  ready  to  re¬ 
cord  in  a  Memoire  the  motives 
which  impose  upon  us  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  not  deviating  from  this  line 
of  conduct.  We  will  intreat  you 
to  carry  our  Memoire  to  the  feet  of 
the  allied  sovereigns.  They  will 
form  their  judgment  upon  it  with 
justice  and  humanity .’ 

“  I  hope  that  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  does  not  doubt  the  efforts 
which  I  made  to  bring  back  this 
deputation  to  more  moderate  opin¬ 
ions.  I  drew  the  most  striking 
picture  of  the  greater  dangers  to 
which  such  resolutions  would  ex¬ 
pose  the  provinces  which  are  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  Ottoman  dominion, 
as  well  as  those  which  will  hence¬ 
forward  constitute  the  new  Greek 


state.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
deputation,  M.  Enian,  of  Patrad- 
zick,  then  said  to  me,  ‘Your  ex¬ 
cellency  will  give  orders  in  our 
provinces,  but  nobody  will  obey 
them.  What  shall  we  have  gained 
by  consenting  to  measures  which  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  ?’  I  replied,  ‘  Why  should 
their  execution  be  impossible,  if 
we  offer  to  our  fellow-citizens  a 
country  in  the  territory  which  re¬ 
mains  to  Greece,  and  if  we  give 
them  the  means  of  ensuring  to 
themselves  a  peaceable  and  honour¬ 
able  existence  ?’ 

“  I  will  not  fatigue  your  high¬ 
ness  with  all  the  details  of  this 
long  interview.  The  fact  is,  that 
men’s  minds  are  in  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  thing 
to  calm  them,  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  succeed,  and  I  will 
still  do  so ;  but  I  repeat  to  your 
highness,  that  you  should  come 
yourself  and  contribute  to  it,  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  my  task  would 
then  become  less  difficult  A 


Count  Capo  DTstria  to  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold. 

“  Napoli,  March  25  ( April  6),  1830. 

“  Sir, — Your  royal  highness  is 
so  good  as  to  ask  me  for  a  con¬ 
fidential  person,  able  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Greece 
at  this  important  crisis. 

“  Finding  it  impossible  to  make 
this  selection,  without  exciting 
jealousy,  and  thus  affording  to 
party  spirit  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  aggravating  by  odious  intrigues 
the  difficulties  of  which  too  many 
are  already  to  be  found  in  the 
position  of  individuals,  and  the 
nature  of  interests  in  this  country, 
1  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the 
course  of  addressing  to  your  royal 
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highness  the  long  letter  by  which 
the  present  is  accompanied. 

‘f  Considering  it  of  great  im¬ 
portance  that  these  letters  should 
reach  you  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
intrust  them  to  the  care  of  prince 
Gustavus  Wrede,  without  waiting 
for  the  couriers  of  the  foreign 
agents,  none  of  whom  are  to  set 
out  immediately.  He  is  instructed 
to  proceed  either  to  Marseilles  or 
to  Toulon,  and  to  inform  M. 
Eynard  that  he  is  the  bearer  of 
despatches  for  your  royal  highness. 
The  latter  gentleman  will  lose  no 
time  in  forwarding  to  you  this 
information  :  and  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to 
send  some  one  to  receive  them  in 
safety  from  M.  de  Wrede,  while 
in  quarantine. 

“  Should  your  highness  think 
proper  to  send  me  your  answer  by 
prince  Wrede,  he  will  take  charge 
of  it  without  waiting  to  finish  his 
quarantine  ;  if  not,  he  will  have 
the  honour  to  proceed  and  pay  his 
respects  to  your  royal  highness, 
and  to  await  your  orders. 

Prince  Wrede  has  resided  for 

a  long  time  in  Greece  ;  he  has 

served  in  the  Greek  army,  and 

has  always  conducted  himself  in 
¥ 

an  honourable  manner.  For  my¬ 
self  individually,  I  only  know  him 
through  the  interest  which  colonel 
Heideck  took  in  him  :  I  consider 
him,  however,  to  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  what  has  passed, 
and  is  passing,  in  Greece,  to  give 
your  royal  highness,  if  you  desire 
it,  a  general  idea  of  the  state  in 
which  1  found  this  country,  and 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  at 
present. 

“  I  beg  permission  once  more  to 
express  to  your  royal  highness  the 
hopes  which  I  entertain,  that  it 
may  be  your  determination  to  come 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  possible.  Any 


delay  might  prove  calamitous  to 
this  country,  and  might  complicate 
more  and  more  the  allairs  which 
your  royal  highness  is  to  take 
upon  yourself. 

“  These  affairs  are,  from  their 
nature,  full  of  difficulty,  and  1 
think  I  have  shown  this  in  my 
despatch.  From  the  moment  of 
your  highness’s  accepting  the  im¬ 
mense  task  of  fulfilling  the  destinies 
of  Greece,  the  means  of  commenc¬ 
ing  this  great  work  under  happy 
auspices  are  only  to  be  found  in 
your  own  hands.  You  cannot, 
'Mon  Prince,  intrust  it  to  other 
hands  without  weakening  their 
power,  and  probably  rendering  it 
ineffective  ;  moreover,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  boundaries  cannot 
fail  to  subject  Greece  to  a  serious 
crisis.  Why  should  not  your  high¬ 
ness  seize  this  first  opportunity  to 
give  her  an  earnest  of  the  paternal 
feeling  with  which  you  are  ani¬ 
mated  in  her  behalf,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  which  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  is  resolved  to  make  for  her 
welfare  ?  If  I  have  made  any 
progress  in  the  good  opinion  of 
this  people,  if  they  continue  to 
give  me  proofs  of  their  sincere  and 
unlimited  confidence,  it  is  because 
they  see  me  constantly  sharing  in 
person  their  miseries  and  their 
sufferings,  with  the  sole  object  of 
alleviating  them.  It  is  during  the 
bivouac,  it  is  under  the  wretched 
shelter  of  a  hut — no  matter  what 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
what  my  age  and  my  infirmities — 
that  the  people  and  the  soldiery 
have  often  discoursed  with  me 
upon  their  interests,  that  they 
have  learnt  to  know  me,  and  that 
I  have  been  able  to  inspire  them 
with  a  feeling  of  what  they  owe 
to  themselves,  to  their  government, 
and  to  the  civilized  world.  I  will 
venture  to  tell  you,  Mon  Prince, 
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that  it  is  by  this  lirst  test  that  the 
Greeks  will  judge  you.  If  you 
present  yourself  to  them  as  a  great 
personage,  unable  to  endure  their 
poverty  and  their  privations,  in¬ 
stead  of  inspiring  them  with  re¬ 
spect  for  you,  you  will  voluntarily 
deprive  yourself  of  the  surest 
means  of  making  an  useful  im¬ 
pression  upon  their  minds. 

“  The  opportunity  of  making 
this  first  sacrifice  is  presented  to 
you.  Come,  then,  and  assist  in 
person  at  the  difficult  and  pain¬ 
ful  operations  of  establishing  the 
boundaries,  and  do  not  allow  others 
to  undertake  them  in  your  place. 

“  I  ought  also  to  give  your 
highness  some  private  explanations 
as  to  the  first  part  of  my  despatch. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  find 
time,  Mon  Prince,  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  Acts  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  London,  but  it  appears 
clear  to  me,  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  more  advantageous  and 
more  expeditious  to  impose  upon 
Greece  the  arrangements  from 
which  her  independence  is  to  re¬ 
sult,  than  to  let  her  adopt  them 
in  legal  form.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  examine  into  the  motives  which 
may  have  caused  the  preference  to 
be  given  to  this  plan,  but  this  I 
know,  that  it  is  the  plan  least 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  this 
unhappy  country,  and  to  those  of 
your  royal  highness. 

“  Again,  the  act  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  and  the  act  which  con¬ 
fers  the  hereditary  sovereign  power 
on  your  highness,  do  not  say  a 
single  word  as  to  the  public  rights 
of  the  Hellenes.  This  silence 
would  lead  to  one  of  two  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  either  that  the  Allied  Powers 
consider  that  the  person  of  the 
prince  absorbs  and  concentrates 
within  itself  all  the  rights  of  the 
Greeks ;  or  that  they  have  reserved 


for  the  sovereign  prince  /the  faculty 
of  recognizing  those  rights,  by  a 
declaration  to  be  issued  by  him  at 
the  moment  of  his  assuming  the 
direction  of  affairs.  I  have  already 
given  this  second  explanation  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  to 
all  the  citizens,  who  have  over¬ 
whelmed  me  with  questions  since 
the  acts  of  London ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  address  of  the  Senate 
will  probably  be  drawn  up. 

“  What  remains  to  be  done  will 
now  depend  upon  your  highness. 
Your  answer,  Mon  Prince,  will  be 
looked  for  with  anxiety,  and  it 
will  satisfy  the  desires  of  all,  if  it 
is  expressed  in  positive  terms  upon 
the  points  which  I  am  about  to 
take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before 
you. 

“  1st.  Your  highness  is  disposed 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
country  ;  may  you  be  pleased  to 
announce  this.  By  the  simple  fact 
of  this  declaration,  the  most  sacred 
tie  will  henceforth  unite  this  na¬ 
tion  to  your  royal  highness,  and 
to  your  dynasty. 

“  2.  It  is  undoubtedly  not  your 
wish.  Sir,  to  govern  without  fol¬ 
lowing  legal  forms,  and  without 
allowing  Greece  to  participate  in 
the  adoption  of  these  forms.  If 
you  take  the  trouble,  Sir,  to  look 
at  the  second  decree  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Argos,  you  will  see,  that 
in  declaring  that  you  adopt  the 
bases  laid  down  in  the  said  decree, 
you  reserve  to  yourself  (while  re¬ 
specting  all  the  rights  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenes)  the  power  of  giving  them 
wise  institutions,  holding  in  view 
the  infallible  precepts  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

“  3.  The  other  decrees  of  the 
Congress  of  Argos  guarantee  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  who  have  made  great 
sacrifices  during  the  war.  If  your 
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royal  highness  announces,  by  a 
single  word,  that  you  will  satisfy 
those  interests  by  adhering  to  the 
provisions  of  the  decrees,  you  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for ; 
and  the  nation  will  meet  you  with 
its  benedictions. 

“  I  wish  I  had  a  few  hours  at 
my  disposal,  Sir,  to  develop  the 
motives  which  induce  me  to  sub¬ 
mit  these  three  propositions  to  you : 
1  hope  your  royal  highness  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
these  motives  spring  from  the  most 
conscientious  source  ;  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  mistaken,  but  I  could  not 
venture  to  answer  for  a  reception 
such  as  this  people  ought  to  give 
to  their  sovereign,  were  you  to 
arrive  among  them  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  utter  silence  on 
the  three  points  mentioned  above. 

“  Your  highness  will  pardon  the 
frankness  of  this  language ;  it  is 
my  own  ;  it  is  the  same  which, 
in  other  times,  procured  me  your 
favour. 

<e  1  could  wish,  Sir,  to  have 
spoken  to  you  of  our  finances,  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  of  the  whole  administration; 
but  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  acquit  myself  of  this  duty. 
Such  is  the  mass  of  detail  by  which 
1  am  to-day  more  than  usually 
overwhelmed  ;  such  is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  labour  to  which  diplomacy 
at  this  moment  condemns  me,  that 
my  strength  is  already  beginning 
to  fail,  and  that  1  am  forced  to 
dictate  even  this  private  letter. 
I  beg  your  highness  to  excuse  this. 
The  chevalier  Eynard,  to  whom 
this  country  owes  so  much,  will 
make  our  distress  known  to  you, 
as  well  as  the  imperious  necessity 
of  sending  pecuniary  assistance  by 
the  end  of  the  5th  of  April.  That 
your  highness  may  be  yourself  the 
bearer  of  it,  is  the  wish  which  I 


shall  not  cease  to  express,  in  re¬ 
questing  you.  Sir,  to  accept  the 
homage  of  my  respect. 

(Signed)  “  J.  Capo  DIstria. 
(C  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saoce-Coburg.” 


Observations  of  the  Great 
Senate  upon  the  Protocol 
Signed  at  London,  the  3rd  of 
February,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Note  by  which  that  Paper  was 
communicated  to  the  Greek 
Government,  by  the  Resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Three  Allied 
Courts  accredited  to  it. 

The  ardent  desire  of  delivering 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  a  long 
slavery,  and  of  recovering  its  in¬ 
dependence,  determined  the  Greek 
nation  to  undertake  the  war 
against  Turkey.  The  same  senti¬ 
ment  during  the  unequal  struggle 
inspired  it  with  courage  to  face 
death,  and  lent  it  strength  to  en¬ 
dure  the  most  cruel  privations. 
The  Senate,  seeing  now  that  this 
blessing,  so  dear  to  all  Greeks,  is 
granted  to  them  by  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  their  august  protectors, 
is  inspired,  as  well  as  the  whole 
nation,  with  profound  gratitude. 

Greece  had  no  sooner  taken  up 
arms,  than,  experiencing  the  want 
of  order,  she  adopted  the  form  of 
government  which  she  then  judged 
the  most  suitable  to  her  situation. 
At  a  later  period,  at  the  Congress 
of  Trezene,  she  placed  the  helm  of 
affairs  for  seven  years  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  whom  she  regarded,  and 
still  regards,  as  worthy  of  her  con¬ 
fidence.  Considerations  of  high 

o 

policy  change  at  present  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  and  Greece, 
destined  to  be  governed  by  a  mo¬ 
narch,  is  about  to  possess  in  that 
character  his  royal  highness  Prince 
Leopold.  The  choice  of  a  wise 
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and  virtuous  prince,  whose  high 
reputation  precedes  him,  offers  to 
Greece  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
future.  She  rejoices  at  this  so 
much  the  more,  as  she  learns  that 
his  royal  highness  has  nobly  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  glorious  and 
difficult  task  of  effecting  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  nation,  before  he  has 
secured  the  assent  of  that  nation. 

The  principle  which  has  induced 
his  royal  highness  to  form  so  ge¬ 
nerous  a  resolution,  as  well  as  the 
uprightness  of  his  character,  are 
the  surest  guarantees  of  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  consolidate  the  national 
liberties  which  Greece  has  conse¬ 
crated  in  four  assemblies,  and 
which  she  esteems  as  necessary 
and  as  precious  as  existence  itself. 

Other  ties,  equally  formed  by 
gratitude,  already  attach  the  na¬ 
tion  to  his  royal  highness.  The 
Greeks  have  learned,  with  emo¬ 
tion,  the  strong  anxiety  which  lie 
has  shown  to  defend  the  principal 
interests  of  the  state. 

I  he  Senate  considers  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  boundaries  as  so 
closely  connected  with  the  real  in¬ 
dependence  of  Greece,  it  considers 
it  so  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  generous  intentions  of 
the  Powers  who  signed  the  proto¬ 
col  of  the  3rd  of  February,  that  it 
cannot  refrain  from  making  the 
following  observations  : — 

1st.  Upon  the  continent  the 
provinces  which,  with  a  population 
of  about  100,000  souls,  are  to  be 
detached  from  the  new  Greek 
state,  have  often  opposed  a  barrier 
to  the  devastating  torrent  of  the 
Ottoman  troops.  Upon  the  sea, 
the  island  of  Candia,  which  has 
been  exposed  during  nine  years  to 
all  the  calamities  of  war — Samos, 
where  the  enemy’s  forces  have  so 
often  been  repulsed — Ipsara  and 
Cassos,  which  did  not  fall  until 


after  an  heroic  resistance — have 
acted  as  so  many  bulwarks  against 
the  fleets  of  Byzantium  and  Alex¬ 
andria.  W  ith  what  feelings  will 
tiie  inhabitants  of  these  unhappy 
countries  see  that  they,  the  first 
defenders  of  the  cause,  sink  again 
into  slavery,  while  their  com¬ 
panions  in  battle  are  restored  to 
liberty  ?  Ought  the  one  to  be  torn 
away  from  a  soil  which  the  Turks 
have  never  dared  to  tread,  and  the 
other  from  a  land  stained  with 
their  blood,  which  recalls  the  re¬ 
collection  of  glorious  victories,  and 
the  names  of  their  most  illustrious 
chiefs  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  excess  of  their  despair  they 
should  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of 
Missolonghi  and  Ipsara?  We  know 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  countries  are 
attached  to  their  native  soil— we 
know  also  the  character  of  these 
warlike  races,  and  we  shudder  to 
think  that  the  massacre  of  a  -whole 
people  may  soon  afflict  the  compas¬ 
sionate  minds  of  the  august  sove¬ 
reigns  who  protect  us. 

2.  The  frontiers  assigned  to 
the  continental  part  of  the  state 
are  neither  secured  by  mountains 
of  difficult  access,  nor  by  deep 
rivers.  The  Achelous  and  the 
Sperchius  are,  especially  during 
summer,  small  streams,  fordable  in 
several  places.  The  boundary  line, 
far  from  crossing  precipices  and 
ravines,  passes  over  a  flat  and 
desert  country,  which  offers  no 
means  of  defence.  To  protect  such 
frontiers,  a  cordon  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  would  be  necessary, 
and  enormous  sums  of  money, 
either  to  raise  fortifications,  or  to 
procure  shelter  for  the  troops. 

The  island  of  Candia  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Greek  state,  and 
the  Archipelago  remaining  thus 
exposed  on  the  African  side,  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  con¬ 
stantly  a  considerable  naval  force. 
Greece,  in  its  present  state,  al¬ 
though  possessing  the  provinces 
which  are  about  to  be  separated 
from  her,  and  exempt  also  from 
the  expenses  required  by  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  and  a  perfect  in¬ 
ternal  organization,  can  hardly 
defray,  with  its  own  revenue,  a 
third  of  its  annual  expenses.  How, 
then,  will  these  revenues  suffice 
when  Greece  shall  be  dismembered, 
and  bounded  by  frontiers,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  which  will  require  an 
exorbitant  expenditure  ? 

3.  The  provinces  of  Roumelia, 
ceded  to  the  Porte,  furnish  two- 
thirds  of  our  land  forces.  If  these 
soldiers  return  to  their  homes, 
Greece  will  be  herself  deprived  of 
the  sinews  of  her  strength — of 
those  very  arms  which  have  so 
heroically  defended  Missolonglii 
and  Athens.  If  they  remain 
among  us,  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  or  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  will  they  be  passive  spec¬ 
tators  of  their  misfortunes,  or 
faithful  observers  of  peace  ?  The 
exclusion  of  the  islands  of  Candia, 
of  Samos,  of  Ipsara,  of  Capos,  of 
Scio,  of  Ecaria,  of  Patmos,  of  Sero, 
of  Calvmnos,  of  Assypalea,  of  Car- 
pothos,  and  others,  will  not  fail 
to  force  the  emigration  of  men 
inured  to  war,  driven  to  despair, 
who  will  infest  the  Grecian  Seas, 
giving  themselves  up  to  piracy, 
favoured  by  the  proximity  of  so 
many  inhabited  inlets,  and  of  de¬ 
sert  and  undefended  shores.  What 
will  then  become  of  the  rising  state 
of  Greece  ?  Where  will  then  be 
the  tranquillity  on  land  ?  Where 
will  then  be  the  security  of  com¬ 
merce  at  sea?  Where  would  in¬ 
dependent  Greece  find  sufficient 
means  for  keeping  up  a  large  fleet, 
and  for  paying  numerous  troops  ? 


4.  The  detached  provinces  of 
Roumelia,  far  from  giving  import¬ 
ant  revenues  to  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  have  always  served  as  an 
asylum  for  a  free  and  warlike  peo¬ 
ple,  causing  to  the  Porte  almost 
continual  uneasiness  and  expense. 

A. 

Will  not  these  provinces,  to  the 
independent  and  warlike  spirit  of 
which  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  by  nine  years  of  war,  and 
which  is  placed,  it  may  be  said,  at 
the  portal  of  two  states,  afford 
materials  ready  to  be  inflamed  by 
the  slightest  incident,  and  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  fire  of  a  war  which  is 
hardly  extinguished  ? 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  every 
motive  for  a  new  struggle  to  have 
ceased,  and  the  martial  character 
of  these  people  given  up  to  Turkey 
to  have  been  softened  down  the 
Turks  will  occupy  all  the  strong 
frontiers  in  the  mountains,  and 
will  at  every  moment  threaten  the 
Greek  state.  They  will  hence¬ 
forth  exercise  an  influence  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  elevated  views  of 
the  august  monarchs  in  settling  its 
fate. 

5.  Even  if  the  Porte  should  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  a  lasting  peace,  would 
its  subjects,  accustomed  in  every 
age  to  insubordination,  quietly 
conform  themselves  to  its  wishes, 
and  would  not  the  independent 
Greeks  of  the  bordering  provinces, 
not  being  protected  by  a  boundary 
strong  by  nature,  be  continually 
exposed  to  sudden  invasions  of  the 
hordes  of  Albania  and  Asia  ? 
Where  then  would  be  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  permanent  peace  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Ottomans  ? 
Have  even  practical  means  been 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  separated  from  the  Greek 
states,  of  securing  their  property 
in  case  they  should  wish  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  country  ?  No,  for  if. 
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according  to  the  protocol  of  the 
3rd  of  February,  the  Turkish  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Greek  state  are 
permitted,  as  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  Turkish  state  are,  to  sell 
their  property  and  to  emigrate,  it 
is  evident  that  to  the  former,  such 
as  the  Turks  of  Euboea,  such  a  sale 
might  be  possible  and  profitable, 
considering  that  their  property  is 
situated  in  a  country  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  enjoy  the  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  regular  administra¬ 
tion  :  the  case  would  be  quite 
otherwise  with  the  Greeks — with 
those  of  Acarnania,  for  instance, 
for  whom  such  a  sale  would  be 
either  of  trifling  advantage,  or  al¬ 
together  illusory.  In  fact,  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  purchase 
the  property  of  an  Acarnanian,  in 
a  country  where  arbitrary  power 
alone  exists,  and  which  is  a  prey 
to  disorder  ? 

Independently  of  these  fatal  re¬ 
sults,  the  restricting  of  the  limits 
will  draw  into  independent  Greece 
a  large  number  of  indigent  persons, 
who,  with  tears  of  despair,  will 
quit  their  native  but  enslaved 
country.  Can  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  state,  united  as  they  are 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  fraternity 
and  by  solemn  oaths,  abandon  them 
to  their  wretchedness  ?  Can  they 
deliver  up  to  misery  of  every  kind, 
and  to  the  scourge  of  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases,  a  people  already  so  often  de¬ 
cimated  by  death.  Members  of 
the  Greek  family,  do  not  these 
unfortunate  individuals  merit  to 
be  relieved  in  their  afflictions  ? 
But  what  are  the  means  of  reliev¬ 
ing  them  ?  Is  it  by  means  of  the 
national  lands,  or  the  funds  of  the 
public  treasury  ?  The  national 
lands ! 

The  5th  Article  of  the  Proto¬ 
col  states,  “  The  Act  of  Amnesty 
of  the  Porte  shall  proclaim  that  no 


Greek  in  the  whole  extent  of  its 
dominions  shall  be  liable  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  property,  or  in  any 
way  disturbed  in  consequence  of 
the  part  which  he  may  have  taken 
in  the  insurrection  of  Greece. 

“  The  Act  of  Amnesty  of  the 
Greek  government  shall  proclaim 
the  same  principle  in  favour  of  all 
the  Mussulmans  or  Christians  who 
may  have  taken  part  against  its 
cause :  and  it  shall  further  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  promulgated,  that  the 
Mussulmans  who  may  be  desirous 
of  continuing  to  inhabit  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  islands  allotted  to  Greece, 
shall  preserve  their  properties  there¬ 
in,  &c.” 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
observation,  that  the  amnesty  which 
already,  de facto,  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  otherwise  than  illu¬ 
sory  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
We  will  be  silent  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  article  relating  to  the 
amnesty,  makes  no  mention  of  so 
many  Greeks  who,  plunged  into 
misery,  have  been  sold  in  Turkey, 
and  concerning  whose  fate  it  is 
painful  to  the  nation  to  remain  un¬ 
informed.  We  will  not  enter  upon 
these  subjects,  although  of  great 
importance,  and  will  only  stop  to 
examine  another  point  which  de¬ 
serves  most  particular  attention. 

Does  the  article  in  question,  in 
establishing  the  inviolability  of 
Mussulman  property,  foresee  only 
two  cases  ?  The  first,  that  of  the 
Turks  re-appearing  in  Greece,  as 
merchants,  artisans,  or  proprietors 
of  lands  recently  acquired  by  them  ? 
The  second,  a  case  like  that  of  the 
Turks  of  Euboea,  de  facto  proprie¬ 
tors  of  land  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution  of  the  protocol  ?  Or 
does  it  also  involve  the  restitution 
of  properties  formerly  belonging 
to  Turks — a  restitution  entirely 
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incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  new  state  ?  These  proper¬ 
ties  belonging  of  old  to  Greeks, 
usurped  subsequently  by  the  Turks 
during  their  sway,  and  now  re¬ 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  rivers  of 
blood,  have  either  been  alienated 
at  different  periods,  or  mortgaged 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  two 
London  loans.  They  at  present 
maintain  three-fourths  of  a  nearly 
naked  population,  and  are  at  last 
destined  either  for  indemnities, 
or  for  the  liquidation  of  ancient 
debts  of  the  state  contracted  at 
home. 

It  would  be  an  irreparable 
misfortune,  a  catastrophe  from 
which  Greece  would  never  re¬ 
cover,  if  the  restitution  of  these 
lands  were  to  be  attempted. 

The  Senate,  foreseeing  nothing 
but  the  most  fatal  results  from  this 
measure,  considers  itself  as  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  sacred  duty  in  representing 
to  his  royal  highness  the  difficulty 
which  it  has  in  believing  that  the 
Greek  people,  seeing  themselves 
injured  in  their  rights  and  dearest 
interests,  will  patiently  submit  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and 
to  see  their  present  and  their  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  compromised.  But 
supposing  even  that,  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives,  dictated  by  imperious 
circumstances,  they  should  remain 
silent,  would  they  not  soon  become 
a  herd  of  slaves  in  the  midst  of 
Turks,  who  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  oppress  them ;  since, 
according  to  the  acts  annexed  to 
the  protocol  of  the  3rd  of  February, 
the  Ottomans  will  be  eligible  to 
all  public  employments,  and  since 
they  will,  as  Greek  citizens,  and 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  possess 
the  exclusive  right  of  suffrage ; 
would  independence,  this  precious 
gift  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  be  in 
this  case,  of  real  benefi  t  to  Greece  ? 


What  would  the  Greek  have  gained 
after  nine  years  of  bloody  strife  ? 
Living  in  a  desert,  among  the  bones 
of  his  massacred  relations,  he  would 
only  have  legitimized  his  eternal 
slavery. 

We  will  say  more ;  should 
even  the  restitution  not  take  place, 
the  national  lands  will  not  suffice 
to  relieve  those  of  our  brethren 
who  will  seek  an  asylum  among 
us  :  will  not,  therefore,  pecuniary 
resources  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
perfect  and  consolidate  the  interior 
organization,  and  to  cover  during 
several  years  the  deficit  in  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  state  ?  In  the  official 
note  from  the  residents  of  the  al¬ 
lied  Courts,  which  accompanied  the 
transmission  to  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  it  is  said,  that  the  loan,  this 
new  pledge  of  the  good  wishes  of 
our  protectors,  will  be  employed 
in  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the 
troops  which  the  sovereign  prince 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  raise  for 
his  service.  The  Greeks,  never¬ 
theless,  flatter  themselves  that  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  of  industry, 
and  of  commerce,  the  indemnities 
due  to  the  navy  and  to  the  army, 
as  well  as  the  rewards  deserved  by 
a  great  number  of  citizens,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  deeds,  and 
plunged  into  misery  by  their  pa¬ 
triotism,  will  be  the  first  object  of 
the  paternal  solicitude  of  his  royal 
highness. 

There  remains  but  one  observ¬ 
ation  more  for  us  to  make. 

“  The  residents  of  the  allied 
Courts  have  announced  in  their 
official  communication  to  the  Greek 
government,  that  a  stipulation 
agreed  to  between  his  most  Christian 
majesty  and  his  royal  highness, 
secures  to  the  Greeks  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  the  enjoyment  of  all 
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political  rights.  This  concession, 
conforming,  as  it  does,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  existing  laws  of  the 
country  which  regulate  civil  rights, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  convince  us 
tli at  the  Greek  religion  is  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  of  the  State. 

But  how  great  would  he  the 
national  joy,  if  the  religion  to 
which  the  Greeks  owe  their  politi¬ 
cal  existence,  what  knowledge 
they  possess,  and  the  language  of 
their  ancestors,  were  to  unite  them 
by  holy  ties  to  his  royal  highness  ! 
How  great  would  be  their  enthu¬ 


Message  of  Bolivar  to  the 
Colombia,  20 th 

u  Fellow  Citizens, — Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Congress,  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  is  about  to 
discharge  the  sublime  duties  of 
legislation.  Arduous  and  grand 
is  the  work  of  organizing  a  peo¬ 
ple  which  escapes  from  oppression 
by  means  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  without  being  previously 
prepared  to  receive  the  salutary 
reform  to  which  it  aspired.  But 
the  examples  of  history,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  world — -the  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty  years  of  revo¬ 
lutions — have  to  serve  you  as  so 
many  beacons  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  future  ; 
and  1  flatter  myself  that  your 
wisdom  will  be  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  with  fortitude  the  passions 
of  some,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
multitude — consulting,  as  lar  as 
possible,  the  enlightened  reason 
of  men  of  sense,  whose  respect¬ 
able  opinions  are  a  precious  aux¬ 
iliary  in  the  solution  of  questions 
of  a  high  political  character. 
Besides,  you  will  also  find  im- 
Vol.  LXXII. 


siasm,  if  they  were  to  see  him  who 
is  to  be  the  father  of  their  country 
offer  up  to  the  Eternal  Father  in. 
their  temples  the  same  worship  ! 
Napoli,  the  ]  0th  of  April,  1830. 

(Signed) 

The  President, 

George  Sisini. 

The  Secretary, 

Panajoti  Soutzos. 

A  true  copy,  Napoli,  (12th)  24th 
of  April,  1830. 

The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Commercial  Navy. 

(Signed)  J.  Rizo. 


Constituent  Congress  of 
January ,  1830. 

portant  counsels  to  follow  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  own  country — 
that  comprehends  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
scorching  banks  of  the  Oroonoko. 
Examine  it  in  all  its  extent,  and 
you  will  learn  from  it  what  the 
Congress  has  to  adopt  for  its 
happiness  and  welfare.  Our  his¬ 
tory  will  tell  you  much,  and  much 
our  necessities ;  but  the  cry  of 
our  griefs,  for  want  of  repose  and 
secure  liberty,  will  be  yet  more 
persuasive.  Happy  will  be  the 
Congress  if  it  secures  to  Colombia 
the  enjoyment  of  those  supreme 
blessings,  for  which  it  will  merit 
the  most  fervent  benedictions. 
The  Congress  being  convoked  to 
compose  the  fundamental  code 
which  shall  govern  the  republic, 
and  to  name  the  high  function¬ 
aries  who  shall  administer  it,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to 
lay  before  you  the  information, 
possessed  by  the  respective  minis¬ 
ters,  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  State,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
legislate  in  a  way  analogous  to 
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the  nature  of  things.  It  belongs 
to  the  president  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  ministers,  to  lay  before 
you  its  labours  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  ;  if  they  have 
not  corresponded  to  the  hopes  we 
had  formed,  they  have,  at  least, 
overcome  the  obstacles  which 
turbulent  circumstances  of  exte¬ 
rior  war,  and  intestine  convul¬ 
sion,  opposed  to  the  march  of 
the  administration — evils  which, 
thanks  to  Divine  Providence,  have 
ceased,  by  the  application  of 
clemency  and  peace.  Lend  your 
sovereign  attention  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  those  broils.  The 
disturbances  which  unfortunately 
occurred  in  1826,  obliged  me  to 
come  from  Peru,  notwithstanding 
I  was  resolved  not  to  accept  the 
first  constitutional  magistracy,  for 
which  I  had  been  re-elected  during 
my  absence.  Called  upon  with  anx¬ 
iety  to  re-establish  concord,  and 
to  avoid  civil  war,  I  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  my  services  to  the  country 
from  which  I  had  received  that 
new  honour,  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  confidence.  The  na¬ 
tional  representation  began  to 
consider  the  causes  of  discord 
that  agitated  men’s  minds,  and, 
convinced  that  they  existed,  and 
that  radical  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted,  they  submitted  to  the 
necessity  of  anticipating  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Grand  Convention. 
That  body  was  installed  when 
party-spirit,  was  at  its  height,  and 
dissolved  itself  without  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  composed  it  being  able 
to  agree  upon  the  reform  they 
meditated. 

“  Seeing  the  republic  menaced 
by  a  complete  dissociation,  1  was 
obliged,  in  such  a  crisis,  to  sustain 
it  anew;  and  had  it  not  been,  that 
the  national  opinion  had  united 


promptly  to  deliberate  on  its  own 
conservation,  the  republic  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  citizens.  The 
national  opinion  honoured  me 
with  its  confidence — a  confidence 
that  I  ought  to  respect  as  the 
most  sacred  law.  When  the 
country  was  about  to  perish,  could 
I  hesitate?  The  laws,  which  had 
been  violated  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
people,  wanted  vigour  ;  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  had  already  decreed 
— knowing  the  necessity — that 
that  assembly  should  meet  which 
could  reform  the  constitution  ; 
and  the  convention  had  already 
declared  unanimously,  that  reform 
was  most  urgent.  So  solemn  a 
declaration,  united  to  the  preced- 
ingones,gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
political  compact  of  Colombia. 
The  constitution  of  the  year 
eleven  ceased  to  exist;  horrible 
was  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  more  horrible  was  mine,  be¬ 
cause  it  threw  me  at  the  mercy  of 
opinions  and  suspicions.  Yet  the 
tarnishing  of  a  reputation  acquired 
in  a  long  series  of  services,  in 
which  similar  sacrifices  have  been 
necessary  and  frequent.,  did  not 
impede  me.  The  organic  decree 
I  issued  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1828,  ought  to  convince  all,  that 
my  most  ardent  wish  was,  to  re¬ 
lieve  myself  from  the  insupport¬ 
able  weight  of  unlimited  author- 
itv,  and  that  the  republic  should 
return  to  constitute  itself  through 
the  medium  of  the  representatives. 
But  scarcely  had  I  begun  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  functions  of  supreme 
chief,  when  opposing  elements 
hurst  forth  with  the  violence  of 
the  passions,  and  the  ferocity  of 
crime.  My  life  was  attempted — 
civil  war  kindled  by  this  example, 
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and  through  other  means,  they  en¬ 
couraged  the  government  of  Peru 
to  invade  our  departments  of  the 
south,  with  views  of  conquest  and 
usurpation.  My  assertions,  fellow 
citizens,  are  not  founded  on  simple 
conjecture  ;  the  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments  that  accredit  it  are  au¬ 
thentic.  War  became  inevitable. 
The  army  of  general  Lamar  is 
routed  in  Targue,  in  a  way  most 
splendid  and  glorious  for  our  arms, 
and  its  relics  are  saved  by  the 
generosity  of  the  victors.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Colombians,  general  Lamar, 
breaking  the  treaties,  renewed  the 
war,  and  commenced  hostilities, 
whilst  I  answered  him  by  inviting 
him  once  more  to  peace;  but  he 
calumniated  us,  and  outrageously 
affronted  us.  The  department  of 
Guayaquil  becomes  the  victim  of 
his  extravagant  pretensions.  We, 
being  deprived  of  a  naval  force, 
intercepted  by  the  inundations  of 
the  winter,  and  by  other  obstacles, 
had  to  await  the  favourable 
seasons  to  re-occupy  the  place. 
During  this  interval,  a  national 
sentence,  according  to  the  very 
expression  of  the  supreme  chief 
of  Peru,  vindicated  our  conduct, 
and  freed  our  enemies  of  general 
Lamar.  The  political  aspect  of 
that  republic  being  thus  changed, 
opened  the  way  for  negotiation, 
and,  by  an  armistice,  we  re-occu¬ 
pied  Guayaquil. 

“  In  line,  on  the  22nd  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  which  put  an  end  to  a 
war  in  which  Colombia  defended 
her  rights  with  dignity.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Congress  and  the 
nation  on  the  satisfactory  results 
of  the  affairs  in  the  south,  as  much 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  war  as 
for  the  unequivocal  proofs  of  be¬ 


nevolence  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Peruvian  government, 
nobly  confessing  that  we  were  in¬ 
sidiously  provoked  to  war.  No 
government  has  acted  more  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  to  another  than  Peru 
has  to  ns;  for  which  magnanimity 
she  is  deserving  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  esteem  on  our  part.  Fellow- 
citizens,  if  peace  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  that  moderation  that 
was  to  be  hoped  for  between 
sister-countries,  ought  they  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  consecrated 
to  liberty  and  their  mutual  con¬ 
servation  ?  We  have  also  extend¬ 
ed  our  limits  towards  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  of  the  south,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged 
into  civil  war,  or  who  were  se¬ 
duced  by  the  enemy. 

“  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  inform 
you,  that  to  terminate  these  do¬ 
mestic  dissensions  not  a  drop  of 
blood  has  satisfied  the  vengeance 
of  the  law ;  and  although  a  gal¬ 
lant  general  (Cordova)  and  his 
followers  have  fallen,  their  punish¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  when  from  ours  they 
would  have  enjoyed  the  clemency 
which  we  have  shown  those  who 
have  survived — 'all  enjoy  liberty 
notwithstanding  their  errors.  The 
country  has  suffered  too  much 
from  these  shocks,  which  we  shall 
always  remember  with  grief;  and 
if  any  thing  can  mitigate  our 
affliction,  it.  is  the  consolation  we 
have,  that  no  part  of  its  origin 
can  be  attributed  to  us,  and  that 
we  have  been  as  generous  to  our 
adversaries  as  lay  in  our  power. 
We  have  to  lament  the  sacrifice 
of  some  delinquents  at  the  altar 
of  justice,  and  although  patricides 
merit  no  indulgence,  many  of 
them,  and  perhaps  the  most,  guilty 
of  them,  have  received  it  at  my 
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hands.  Let  this  picture  of  horror 
which  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  lay  before  you,  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  ;  let  it  serve  us  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  one  of  those  formida¬ 
ble  visitations  which  Providence 
awards  us  in  the  course  of  life  for 
our  correction.  It  belongs  to 
Congress  to  gather  sweet  fruits 
from  this  bitter  tree,  or  at  least 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  its  ve¬ 
nomous  shade.  If  the  honourable 
task  had  not  fallen  upon  me  of 
calling  on  you  to  represent  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  you  may, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  your 
constituents,  create  or  ameliorate 
our  institutions,  this  would  be  the 
place  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
result  of  twenty  years  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  country.  But 
I  ought  not  even  to  hint  to  you 
that  which  all  citizens  have  aright 
to  ask  ;  all  can  and  are  obliged 
to  submit  their  opinions,  their 
fears,  and  wishes,  to  those  whom 
we  have  constituted  for  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  society,  disordered  as 
it  is  by  trouble  and  misery.  I 
alone  am  prevented  from  exer¬ 
cising  this  civil  privilege,  because, 
having  convoked  you,  and  assign¬ 
ed  your  attributes,  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  way  to  influence 
your  councils.  Besides,  it  would 
be  unfortunate  to  repeat  to  the 
elected  of  the  people  that  which 
Colombia  has  published  with  cha¬ 
racters  of  blood.  My  only  duty 
is,  to  submit  myself  without  re¬ 
strictions  to  the  code  and  magis¬ 
trate  that  you  give  us  ;  and  all  I 
aspire  to  is,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  be  proclaimed,  respected, 
and  fulfilled,  by  its  delegates. 
With  this  view  I  took  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  that  the  people  should 
express  their  opinion  with  full 
liberty  and  security,  without  any 


other  limits  than  those  which  are 
prescribed  by  order  and  modera¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  done,  and 
you  will  perceive  in  the  petitions 
which  are  submitted  to  your  con¬ 
sideration,  the  ingenuous  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  popular  wish.  All 
the  provinces  await  your  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  in  all  parts,  the  meetings 
which  have  been  held  with  this 
view,  have  been  conducted  with 
regularity  and  respect  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  government  and  the 
constituent  Congress.  We  have 
alone  to  lament  the  excess  of  the 
meeting  at  Caraccas,  of  which 
your  prudence  and  wisdom  ought 
also  to  judge.  I  fear,  with  some 
foundation,  that  my  sincerity  in 
speaking  to  you  of  the  magistrate 
who  is  to  preside  over  the  republic 
is  doubted.  But  the  Congress 
ought  to  persuade  itself  that  its 
own  honour  is  opposed  to  its 
thinking  of  me  for  that  station ;  and 
mine,  most  decidedly,  to  accept¬ 
ing  it.  You  will,  perhaps,  cause 
this  precious  attribute  to  flow  back 
upon  him  who  has  pointed  it  out 
to  you.  Dare  you,  without  dis¬ 
gracing  your  own  reputation,  con¬ 
cede  me  your  suffrages  ?  Would 
not  that  be  actually  appointing 
myself?  Far  be  from  you  and 
me  an  act  so  ignoble — obliged  as 
you  are,  to  constitute  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  republic,  within  and 
without  your  own  circle  you  will 
find  illustrious  men  who  will  dis¬ 
charge  the  presidency  of  the  state 
with  glory  and  advantage — -all, 
all,  my  fellow-citizens,  enjoy  the 
inestimable  fortune  to  appear  in¬ 
nocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  suspi¬ 
cious — I  alone  am  taunted  with 
aspiring  to  tyranny.  Free  me,  I 
beseech  you,  from  the  censure 
that  I  may  expect,  if  I  continue 
to  fill  a  station  that  never  can 
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clear  itself  of  the  accusations  of 
ambition.  Believe  me,  a  new  ma¬ 
gistrate  is  already  indispensable 
for  the  republic.  The  people  wish 
to  know  if  I  will  at  any  time  cease 
to  govern  them  ?  The  States  of 
America  view  me  with  a  certain 
inquietude  that  may  bring  down 
some  day  upon  Colombia  evils 
similar  to  those  of  Peru.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  itself  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  fear  that  I  discredit  by 
my  conduct  the  fair  course  of  li¬ 
berty.  Ah,  how  many  conspira¬ 
cies  and  wars  have  we  not  suffered 
to  attack  my  authority  and  per¬ 
son.  These  attacks  have  ruined 
the  people,  whose  sacrifices  might 
have  been  avoided  if  from  the 
commencement  the  legislators  of 
Colombia  had  not  forced  me  to 
support  a  load  which  has  borne 
me  down  more  than  war  with  all 
its  afflictions.  Show  yourselves, 
fellow-citizens,  worthy  of  repre¬ 
senting  a  free  people,  by  repelling 
every  idea  of  my  being  necessary 
to  the  republic.  If  one  man  be 
necessary  to  sustain  the  state,  that 
state  ought  not,  and  in  the  end 
will  not,  exist.  The  magistrate 
you  may  select  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  rallying  point  of  domestic 
concord,  the  link  of  fraternity, 
and  the  consolation  of  the  deject¬ 
ed.  All  Colombians  will  rally 
round  this  fortunate  being  :  he 
will  unite  them  in  the  embrace  of 
friendship,  he  will  form  of  them  a 
family  of  citizens!  I  will  obey 
this  legitimate  magistrate  with  the 
most  cordial  respect — I  will  follow 
such  an  angel  of  peace — I  will 
sustain  him  with  my  sword  and 
with  my  utmost  powers.  I  will 
use  energy,  respect,  and  submis¬ 
sion,  in  aiding  the  projects  of  the 
magistrate  you  may  elect.  I  swear 
it,  legislators ! — I  promise  it  in 


the  name  of  the  people  and  the 
Colombian  army.  Happy  will  be 
the  republic,  if,  upon  accepting 
my  resignation,  you  appoint  pre¬ 
sident  a  citizen  beloved  by  the 
nation.  The  republic  will  be  lost 
if  you  persist  in  re-electing  me. 
Hear  my  prayers :  serve  the  re¬ 
public — save  my  glory,  which  is 
that  of  Colombia — dispose  of  the 
presidency  which  I  respectfully 
abdicate.  From  to-day  I  am  no 
more  than  a  citizen  armed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  country,  and  obey  the 
government.  My  public  functions 
cease  for  ever.  I  make  a  formal 
and  solemn  delivery  of  the  supreme 
authority  which  the  national  suf¬ 
frages  have  conferred  on  me.  You 
belong  to  all  the  provinces,  you 
are  the  most  select  citizens ;  you 
have  served  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  state.  You  know  its  local  and 
its  general  interests  ;  you  want 
nothing  farther  to  regenerate  this 
republic,  perishing,  as  it  is,  in  ail 
the  branches  of  its  administration. 
Let  my  last  act  be,  to  recommend 
to  you  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
religion  we  profess,  a  fountain 
overflowing  with  the  blessings  of 
heaven.  The  national  finance  de¬ 
mands  attention,  particularly  in 
its  system.  The  public  debt,  which 
is  the  gangrene  of  Colombia,  re¬ 
claims  of  you  its  most  sacred 
rights.  The  army,  which  possesses 
infinite  titles  to  the  national  grati¬ 
tude,  requires  complete  organiza¬ 
tion.  Justice  requires  codes  ca» 
pable  of  defending  the  rights  and 
innocence  of  freemen.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  create  every  thing,  and 
you  ought  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  in  establishing  the  ge¬ 
neral  basis  of  our  political  organ¬ 
ization. 

“  Fellow-citizens  !  I  blushtosay 
it — independence  is  the  only  good 
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we  have  acquired,  at  the  expense  and  that,  too,  with  all  the  splen- 
of  every  other.  But  it  opens  the  dour  of  glory  and  of  liberty, 
door  for  the  recovery  of  all  good  “  Simon  Bolivar. 

under  your  sovereign  auspices,  “  Bogota ,  Jan.  20,” 


Message  of  the  Piiesiden 

“  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives. 

“  The  pleasure  I  have  in  con¬ 
gratulating  you  on  your  return  to 
your  constitutional  duties  is  much 
heightened  by  the  satisfaction 
which  the  condition  of  our  belov¬ 
ed  country  at  this  period  justly 
inspires.  The  beneficent  Author 
of  all  good  has  granted  to  us, 
during  the  present  year,  health, 
peace,  and  plenty,  and  numerous 
causes  for  joy  in  the  wonderful 
success  which  attends  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  free  institutions. 

“  With  a  population  unparallel¬ 
ed  in  its  increase,  and  possessing 
a  character  which  combines  the 
hardihood  of  enterprise  with  the 
considerateness  of  wisdom,  we  see 
in  every  section  of  our  happy  coun¬ 
try  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
means  of  social  intercourse,  and 
correspondent  effects  upon  the 
genius  and  laws  of  our  extended 
republic. 

“  The  apparent  exceptions  to 
the  harmony  of  the  prospect  are 
to  be  referred  rather  to  inevitable 
diversities  in  the  various  interests 
which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  so  extensive  a  whole,  than  to 
any  want  of  attachment  to  the 
union — interests  whose  collision 
serve  only  in  the  end  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  so  essential  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  union  which,  I  most 
devoutly  hope,  is  destined  to  prove 
imperishable. 

“In  themidstof  these  blessings 


r  of  the  United  States. 

we  have  recently  witnessed  changes 
in  the  condition  of  other  nations, 
which  may,  in  their  consequences, 
call  for  the  utmost  vigilance,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  unanimity,  in  our  coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the 
moderation  and  patriotism  of  our 
people. 

“  The  important  modifications 
of  their  government,  effected  with 
so  much  courage  and  wisdom  by 
the  people  of  France,  afford  a 
happy  presage  of  their  future 
course,  and  has  naturally  elicited 
from  the  kindred  feelings  of  this 
nation  that  spontaneous  and  uni¬ 
versal  burst  of  applause  in  which 
you  have  participated.  In  con¬ 
gratulating  you,  my  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  upon  an  event  so  auspicious 
to  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind, 
I  do  no  more  than  respond  to  the 
voice  of  my  country,  without  trans¬ 
cending  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  salutary  maxim  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Washington,  which  en¬ 
joins  an  abstinence  from  all  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.  From  a  people  ex¬ 
ercising  in  the  most  unlimited  de¬ 
gree  the  right  of  self-government, 
and  enjoying,  as  derived  from  this 
proud  characteristic,  under  the 
favour  of  heaven,  much  of  the 
happiness  with  which  they  are 
blessed — a  people  who  can  point 
in  triumph  to  their  free  institu¬ 
tions,  and  challenge  comparison 
with  the  fruits  they  bear,  as  well 
as  with  the  moderation,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  energy,  with  which 
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they  are  administered — from  such 
a  people  the  deepest  sympathy  was 
to  be  expected  in  a  struggle  for 
the  sacred  principles  of  liberty, 
conducted  in  a  spirit  every  way 
worthy  of  the  cause,  and  crowned 
by  an  heroic  moderation  which 
has  disarmed  revolution  of  its  ter¬ 
rors.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
assurances  which  the  man  whom 
we  so  sincerely  love  and  justly 
admire  has  given  to  the  world,  of 
the  high  character  of  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  and  which,  if 
sustained  to  the  end,  will  secure 
to  him  the  proud  appellation  of 
patriot  king,  it  is  not  in  his  suc¬ 
cess,  but  in  that  of  the  great 
principle  which  has  borne  him  to 
the  throne — the  paramount  au¬ 
thority  of  the  public  will — that 
the  American  people  rejoice. 

“  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the.  anticipations  which  were 
indulged  at  the  date  of  my  last 
communication  on  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  have  been  fully 
realized  in  several  important  par¬ 
ticulars. 

“  An  arrangement  has  been 
effected  with  Great  Britain,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  her  West-India 
and  North  -  American  Colonies, 
which  has  settled  a  question  that 
has,  for  years,  afforded  matter  for 
contention  and  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  discussion,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  no  less  than  six  ne¬ 
gotiations,  in  a  manner  which 
promises  results  highly  favourable 
to  the  parties. 

“  The  abstract  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  monopolize  the  trade 
with  her  colonies,  or  to  exclude 
ns  from  a  participation  therein, 
has  never  been  denied  by  the 
United  States.  But  we  have  con¬ 
tended,  and  with  reason,  that  if, 
at  any  time,  Great  Britain  may 


desire  the  productions  of  thiseoun- 
try,  as  necessary  to  her  colonies, 
they  must  be  received  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  just  reciprocity ;  and 
further,  that  it  is  making  an  in¬ 
vidious  and  unfriendly  distinction, 
to  open  her  colonial  ports  to  the 
vessels  of  other  nations,  and  close 
them  against  those  of  the  United 
States. 

“  Antecedently  to  1794,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  productions  was  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  colonial  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  by  particular  con¬ 
cessions,  limited  to  the  term  of 
one  year,  but  renewed  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  transportation  of 
these  productions,  however,  our 
vessels  were  not  allowed  to  engage ; 
this  being  a  privilege  reserved  for 
British  shipping,  by  which  alone 
our  produce  could  be  taken  to  the 
islands,  and  theirs  brought  to  us 
in  return.  From  Newfoundland 
and  her  continental  possessions, 
all  her  productions,  as  well  as  our 
vessels,  were  excluded,  with  oc¬ 
casional  relaxations,  by  which,  in 
seasons  of  distress,  the  former 
were  admitted  in  British  bottoms. 

“  By  the  treaty  of  1794,  she 
offered  to  concede  to  us,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  right  of  carrying 
to  her  West-India  possessions  in 
our  vessels,  not  exceeding  seventy 
tons  burden,  and  upon  the  same 
terms  with  British  vessels,  any 
productions  of  the  United  States 
which  British  vessels  might  import 
therefrom.  But  this  privilege  was 
coupled  with  conditions  which  are 
supposed  to  have  led  to  its  rejec¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  ;  that  is,  that 
American  vessels  should  land  their 
return  cargoes  in  the  United  States 
only  ;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
should,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  privilege,  be  precluded  from 
carrying  molasses,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  cotton,  either  from  those 
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islands,  or  from  the  United  States, 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  readily  consented  to 
expunge  this  article  from  the 
treaty;  and  subsequent  attempts 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  trade, 
either  by  treaty,  stipulations,  or 
concerted  legislation,  having  fail¬ 
ed,  it  has  been  successively  sus- 
pended  and  allowed,  according  to 
the  varying  legislation  of  the 
parties. 

“  The  following  are  the  promi¬ 
nent  points  which  have,  in  late 
years,  separated  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  :  —  Besides  a  restriction 
whereby  all  importations  into  her 
colonies  in  American  vessels  are 
confined  to  our  own  products 
carried  hence— a  restriction  to 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  we 
have  ever  objected, — a  leading 
object  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  has  been,  to  prevent  us  from 
becoming  the  carriers  of  British 
West-India  commodities  to  any 
other  country  than  our  own.  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States  it 
has  been  contended.— 1st,  that 
the  subject  should  be  regulated  by 
treaty  stipulations  in  preference  to 
separate  legislation  ; — 2nd,  that 
our  productions,  when  imported 
into  the  colonies  in  question, 
should  not  be  subject  to  higher 
duties  than  the  productions  of  the 
mother  country,  or  of  her  other 
colonial  possessions;  and  3rd,  that 
our  vessels  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  circuitous  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions. 

“  The  first  point,  after  having 
been  for  a  long  time  strenuously 
insisted  upon  by  Great  Britain, 
was  given  up  by  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  July,  1825:  all  vessels 
suffered  to  trade  with  the  colonies 
being  permitted  to  clear  from 


thence  with  any  articles  which 
British  vessels  might  export,  and 
to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  Great  Britain  and  her  de¬ 
pendencies  alone  excepted.  On 
our  part,  each  of  the  above  points 
had,  in  succession,  been  explicit¬ 
ly  abandoned  in  negotiations  pre¬ 
ceding  that  of  which  the  result  is 
now  announced. 

'£  This  arrangement  secures  to 
the  United  States  every  advan¬ 
tage  asked  by  them,  and  which 
the  state  of  the  negotiation  allow¬ 
ed  us  to  insist  upon.  The  trade 
will  be  placed  upon  a  footing  de¬ 
cidedly  more  favourable  to  this 
country  than  any  on  which  it  ever 
stood ;  and  our  commerce  and 
navigation  will  enjoy,  in  the  colo¬ 
nial  ports  of  Great  Britain,  every 
privilege  allowed  to  other  nations. 

“  That  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
this  trade,  will  be  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  new  arrangement, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  more  obvious 
advantages  of  an  open  and  direct 
intercourse,  its  establishment  will 
be  attended  with  other  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  higher  value.  That 
which  has  been  carried  on  since 
the  mutual  interdict,  under  all  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  un¬ 
avoidably  incident  to  it,  would 
have  been  insupportably  onerous, 
had  it  not  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
lightened  by  concerted  evasions 
in  the  mode  of  making  the  trans¬ 
shipments  at  what  are  called  the 
neutral  ports.  These  indirections 
are  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  nations  that  have  so  many  mo¬ 
tives,  not  only  to  cherish  feelings 
of  mutual  friendship,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  such  relations  as  will  stimu¬ 
late  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects  to  efforts  on  direct,  open, 
and  honourable  competition  only, 
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and  preserve  them  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  seductive  and  vitiating 
circumstances. 

“  When  your  preliminary  in¬ 
terposition  was  asked  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  under  which  Mr. 
M‘Lane  has  acted,  together  with 
the  communications  which  had 
at  that  time  passed  between  him 
and  the  British  government,  was 
laid  before  you.  Although  there 
has  not  been  any  thing  in  the 
acts  of  the  two  governments 
which  requires  secresy,  it  was 
thought  most  proper,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  negotiation,  to  make 
that  communication  a  confidential 
one.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
evidence  of  execution  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  is  received,  the 
whole  matter  shall  be  laid  before 
you,  when  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
apprehension  which  appears  to 
have  suggested  one  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  passed  at  your 
last  session,  that  the  restoration 
of  the  trade  in  question  might  be 
connected  with  other  subjects, 
and  was  sought  to  be  obtained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  public  interest 
in  other  particulars,  was  wholly 
unfounded ;  and  that  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the 
views  of  the  British  government 
has  been  induced  by  considera¬ 
tions  as  honourable  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  as,  I  trust,  the  result  will 
prove  beneficial. 

“  Th  is  desirable  result  was,  it 
will  be  seen,  greatly  promoted  by 
the  liberal  and  confiding  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ol 
the  last  session,  by  which  our 
i  ports  were,  upon  the  acceptation 
and  annunciation  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  required  assurance  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  forth¬ 
with  opened  to  her  vessels,  before 
the  arrangement  could  be  carried 


into  effect  on  her  part ;  pursuing, 
in  this  act  of  prospective  legisla¬ 
tion,  a  similar  course  to  that 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  in 
abolishing,  by  her  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1825,  a  restriction  then 
existing,  and  permitting  our  ves¬ 
sels  to  clear  from  the  colonies, 
on  their  return  voyages,  for  any 
foreign  country  whatever,  before 
British  vessels  had  been  relieved 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
our  law,  of  returning  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  the  colonies 
— a  restriction  which  she  required 
and  expected  that  we  should 
abolish.  Upon  each  occasion,  a 
limited  and  temporary  advantage 
has  been  given  to  the  opposite 
party,  but  an  advantage  of  no 
importance  in  comparison  with 
the  restoration  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  and  kindly  feelings,  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
trade  upon  fair  principles. 

“  It  gives  me  unfeigned  plea¬ 
sure  to  assure  you,  that  this  nego¬ 
tiation  has  been  throughout  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  most  frank  and 
friendly  spirit  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  concluded  in  a  man¬ 
ner  strongly  indicative  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  cultivate  the  best  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  To 
reciprocate  this  disposition  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  ability,  is  a 
duty  which  I  shall  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  discharge. 

“  Although  the  result  is  itself 
the  best  commentary  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  his  country  by 
our  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  it  would  be  doing  violence 
to  my  feelings  were  I  to  dismiss 
the  subject  without  expressing 
the  very  high  sense  I  entertain 
of  the  talent  and  exertions  which 
have  been  displayed  by  him  on 
the  occasion. 

“  The  injury  to  the  commerce 
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of  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  exclusion  of  our  vessels 
from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  footing  of  mere  sufferance 
upon  which  even  the  limited  trade 
enjoyed  by  us  with  Turkey  has 
hitherto  been  placed,  have,  for  a 
long  time,  been  a  source  of  much 
solicitude  to  this  government, 
and  several  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  obtain  a  better  state  of 
things.  Sensible  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  object,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  leave  no  proper  means 
unemployed  to  acquire  for  our 
flag  the  same  privileges  that  are 
enjoyed  by  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe.  Commissioners  were, 
consequently,  appointed  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Not  long  after  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission,  who  went 
directly  from  the  United  States, 
had  sailed,  the  account  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which 
one  of  the  objects  in  view  was 
supposed  to  be  secured,  reached 
this  country.  The  Black  Sea  was 
understood  to  be  opened  to  us. 
Under  the  supposition  that  this 
was  the  case,  the  additional  facili¬ 
ties  to  be  derived  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  commercial  regulations 
with  the  Porte  were  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  prosecution  of  the  negotiation 
as  originally  contemplated.  It 
was,  therefore,  persevered  in,  and 
resulted  in  a  treaty,  which  will 
forthwith  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

“  By  the  provisions,  a  free 
passage  is  secured,  without  limit¬ 
ation  of  time,  to  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  to  and  from 
the  Black  Sea,  including  the  na¬ 
vigation  thereof ;  and  our  trade 
with  Turkey  is  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  na¬ 
tions.  The  latter  is  an  arrange¬ 


ment  wholly  independent  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  ;  and  the 
former  derives  much  value,  not 
only  from  the  increased  security 
which,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  would  give  to  the  right  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  from  the  fact,  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
that,  by  the  construction  put 
upon  that  treaty  by  Turkey,  the 
article  relating  to  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphorus  is  confined  to  na¬ 
tions  having  treaties  with  the 
Porte.  The  most  friendly  feel¬ 
ings  appear  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Sultan,  and  an  enlightened 
disposition  is  evinced  by  him  to 
foster  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  by  the  most  liberal 
arrangements.  This  disposition 
it  will  be  our  duty  and  interest 
to  cherish. 

“  Our  relations  with  Russia 
are  of  the  most  stable  character. 
Respect  for  that  empire,  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  have  been  so 
long  entertained  on  our  part,  and 
so  carefully  cherished  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  emperor,  and  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  as  to  have  become 
incorporated  with  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  United  States.  No 
means  will  be  left  unemployed  ou 
my  part  to  promote  these  salutary 
feelings,  and  those  improvements, 
of  which  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries 
is  susceptible,  and  which  have 
derived  increased  importance  from 
our  treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte. 

“  I  sincerely  regret  to  inform 
you,  that  our  minister  lately  com¬ 
missioned  to  that  Court,  on  whose 
distinguished  talents  and  great 
experience  in  public  affairs  1  place 
great  reliance,  has  been  compelled 
by  extreme  indisposition  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  privilege  which,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  extent  to  which’ 
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his  constitution  had  been  impaired 
in  the  public  service,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  discretion,  of  leav¬ 
ing  temporarily  his  post  for  the 
advantage  of  a  more  genial  cli¬ 
mate. 

“if,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
improvement  of  his  health  will  be 
such  as  to  justify  him  in  doing  so, 
he  will  repair  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  resume  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  1  have  received 
the  most  satisfactory  assurance, 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  public 
interests  in  that  quarter  will  be 
preserved  from  prejudice,  by  the 
intercourse  which  he  will  con¬ 
tinue,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Legation,  with  the  Russian  Ca¬ 
binet. 

“  You  are  apprized,  although 
the  fact  has  not  yet  been  officially 
announced  to  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  that  a  treaty  was, 
in  the  month  of  March  last,  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Denmark,  by  which  650,000 
dollars  are  secured  to  our  citizens 
as  an  indemnity  for  spoliations 
upon  their  commerce  in  the  years 
1808,  1809,  1810,  1811.  This 
treaty  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate  at  the  close  of  its  last 
session,  and  it  now  becomes  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  pass  the  ne¬ 
cessary  laws  for  the  organization 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
distribute  the  indemnity  amongst 
the  claimants.  It  is  an  agreeable 
circumstance  in  this  adjustment, 
that  its  terms  are  in  conformity 
with  the  previously  ascertained 
views  of  the  claimants  themselves; 
thus  removing  all  pretence  for  a 
future  agitation  of  the  subject  in 
any  form. 

“  The  negotiations  in  regard  to 
such  points  in  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  as  remain  to  be  adjusted, 
have  been  actively  prosecuted 


during  the  recess.  Material  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made,  which 
are  of  a  character  to  promise 
favourable  results.  Our  countrv, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  is  not  in 
a  situation  to  invite  aggression  ; 
and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  she  ever 
becomes  so.  Sincerely  desirous 
to  cultivate  the  most  liberal  and 
friendly  relations  with  all — ever 
ready  to  fulfil  our  engagements 
with  scrupulous  fidelity — limiting 
our  demands  upon  others  to  mere 
justice — holding  ourselves  ever 
ready  to  do  unto  them  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  done  by — and 
avoiding  even  the  appearance  of 
undue  partiality  to  any  nation,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  a 
simple  and  sincere  application  ol 
our  principles  to  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  can  fail  to  place  them  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  the  footing  on  which 
it  is  our  wish  they  should  rest. 

“  Of  the  points  referred  to,  the 
most  prominent  are  our  claims 
upon  France  for  spoliations  upon 
our  commerce  ;  similar  claims 
upon  Spain,  together  with  em¬ 
barrassments  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  which  ought  to  be  removed  ; 
the  conclusion  ol  the  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with 
Mexico,  which  has  been  so  long 
in  suspense,  as  well  as  the  final 
settlement  of  limits  between  our¬ 
selves  and  that  republic  :  and, 
finally,  the  arbitrament  of  the 
question  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  north-eastern  bound¬ 
ary. 

“  The  negotiation  with  France 
has  been  conducted  by  our  minis¬ 
ter  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  in 
all  respects  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Although  the  prospect  of 
a  favourable  termination  was  oc¬ 
casionally  dimmed  by  counter- 
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pretensions,  to  which  the  United 
States  could  not  assent,  he  yet 
had  strong  hopes  of  being  able 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  late  government. 
The  negotiation  has  been  renewed 
with  the  present  authorities;  and, 
sensible  of  the  general  and  lively 
confidence  of  our  citizens  in  the 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  re¬ 
generated  France,  I  regret  the 
more  not  to  have  it  in  my  power 
yet  to  announce  the  result  so  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated.  No  ground, 
however,  inconsistent  with  this 
expectation,  has  been  taken ;  and 
I  do  not  allow  myself  to  doubt 
that  justice  will  soon  be  done  to 
us.  The  amount  of  the  claims, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  re¬ 
mained  unsatisfied,  and  their  in¬ 
controvertible  justice,  make  an 
earnest  prosecution  of  them  by 
this  government  an  urgent  duty. 
The  illegality  of  the  seizures  and 
confiscations  out  of  which  they 
have  arisen  is  not  disputed  ;  and 
whatever  distinctions  may  have 
been  heretofore  set  up  with  regard 
to  the  liability  of  the  existing 
government,  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
such  considerations  cannot  now 
be  interposed. 

“  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  highly  advantageous 
improvements  ;  but  the  sense  of 
this  injury  has  had,  and  must 
continue  to  have,  a  verv  unfavour- 
able  influence  upon  them.  From 
its  satisfactory  adjustment,  not 
only  a  firm  and  cordial  friendship, 
but  a  progressive  development  of 
their  relations,  may  be  expected. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  earnest  hope 
that  this  old  and  vexatious  sub¬ 
ject  of  difference  may  be  speedily 
removed. 

“  I  feel  that  my  confidence  in 
our  appeal  to  the  motives  which 


should  govern  a  just  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  nation,  is  alike  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  character  of  the 
French  people,  and  by  the  high 
voucher  we  possess  for  the  en¬ 
larged  views  and  pure  integrity 
of  the  monarch  who  now  presides 
over  her  councils ;  and  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
meet  any  manifestation  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  we  anticipate  in  one  of  corre¬ 
sponding  frankness  and  liberality. 

“  The  subjects  of  difference 
with  Spain  have  been  brought  to 
the  view  of  that  government,  by 
our  minister  there,  with  much 
force  and  propriety  ;  and  the 
strongest  assurances  have  been 
received  of  their  early  and  favour¬ 
able  consideration. 

“  The  steps  which  remained  to 
place  the  matter  in  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  fairly  before  the 
arbitrator,  have  all  been  taken 
in  the  same  liberal  and  friendly 
spirit  which  characterized  those 
before  announced.  Recent  events 
have  doubtless  served  to  delay  the 
decision,  but  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  the  distinguished  arbi¬ 
trator  has  been  assured  that  it 
will  be  made  within  the  time  con¬ 
templated  by  the  treaty. 

“  I  am  particularly  gratified  in 
being  able  to  state,  that  a  decid¬ 
edly  favourable,  and,  as  1  hope, 
lasting  change,  has  been  effected 
in  our  relations  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  republic  of  Mexico.  The 
unfortunate  and  unfounded  sus¬ 
picions  in  regard  to  our  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  it  became  my  painful 
duty  to  advert  to  on  a  former 
occasion,  have  been,  I  believe, 
entirely  removed  ;  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Mexico  has  been 
made  to  understand  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  wishes  and  views  of 
this,  in  regard  to  that  country. 
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The  consequence  is,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  friendship  and  mutual 
confidence.  Such  are  the  assur¬ 
ances  which  I  have  received,  and 
1  see  no  cause  to  doubt  their 
sincerity. 

“  I  had  reason  to  expect  the 
conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Mexico  in  season  for  com¬ 
munication  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  Circumstances  which  are 
not  explained,  but  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  are  not  the  result  of 
an  indisposition  on  her  part  to 
enter  into  it,  have  produced  the 
delay. 

“  There  was  reason  to  fear,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
that  the  harmony  of  our  relations 
might  be  disturbed  by  the  acts  of 
certain  claimants,  under  Mexican 
grants,  of  territory  which  has 
hitherto  been  under  our  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  co-operation  of  the 
representative  of  Mexico  near  this 
government,  was  asked  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  readily  afforded. 
Instructions  and  advice  have  been 
given  to  the  Governor  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  the  officers  in  command 
in  the  adjoining  Mexican  state, 
by  which  it  is  hoped  the  quiet  of 
that  frontier  will  be  preserved, 
until  a  final  settlement  of  the 
dividing:  line  shall  have  removed 
all  ground  of  controversy. 

“  The  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  concluded  last  year 
with  Austria  has  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  delay  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  non-arrival  of  the 
ratification  of  that  government 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty.  Renewed  authority  has 
been  asked  for  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Austria  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  rapidly  increasing  trade 
and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  placed  upon 


the  most  liberal  footing  of  our 
navigation  acts. 

“  Several  alleged  depredations 
have  been  recently  committed  on 
our  commerce  by  the  national 
vessels  of  Portugal.  They  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  imme¬ 
diate  remonstrance  and  reclama¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  yet  possessed  of 
sufficient  information  to  express  a 
definitive  opinion  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  but  expect  soon  to  receive  it. 
No  proper  means  shall  be  omitted 
to  obtain  for  our  citizens  all  the 
redress  to  which  they  may  appear 
to  be  entitled. 

“  Almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
adjournment  of  your  last  session, 
two  bills,  the  one  entitled  ‘  An 
Act  for  making  appropriation  for 
building  light-houses,  light-boats, 
beacons,  and  monuments,  placing 
buoys,  and  for  improving  harbours 
and  directing  surveys,’  and  the 
other,  ‘  An  Act  to  authorize  a 
subscription  for  stock  in  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Portland  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,’  were  submitted  for  my  ap¬ 
proval.  It  was  not  possible,  within 
the  time  allowed  me,  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  to  give  these 
bills  the  consideration  which  was 
due  to  their  character  and  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
tain  them  for  that  purpose.  I 
now  avail  myself  of  this  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  return  them  to  the 
Houses  in  which  they  respectively 
originated,  with  the  reasons  which, 
after  mature  deliberation,  compel 
me  to  withhold  my  approval. 

“  The  practice  of  defraying 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  establishment  and  support  ot 
light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
public  piers,  within  the  bays,  in¬ 
lets,  harbours,  and  ports  of  the 
United  States,  to  render  the  navi- 
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gation  thereof  safe  and  easy,  is 
coeval  with  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  or 
dispute. 

“  As  our  foreign  commerce  in¬ 
creased,  and  was  extended  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  the 
establishment  of  ports  of  entry 
and  delivery  upon  our  navigable 
rivers,  the  sphere  of  those  expen¬ 
ditures  received  a  corresponding 
enlargement.  Light-houses,  bea¬ 
cons,  buoys,  public  piers,  and  the 
removal  of  sand-bars,  sawyers, 
and  other  partial  or  temporary 
impediments  in  the  navigable 
rivers  and  harbours  which  were 
embraced  in  the  revenue  districts, 
from  time  to  time  established  by 
law,  were  authorized  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  the  expense 
defrayed  in  the  same  manner. 

V 

That  these  expenses  have  at  times 
been  extravagant  and  dispropor¬ 
tionate,  is  very  probable.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they 
are  incurred  are  well  calculated  to 
lead  to  such  a  result,  unless  their 
application  is  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.  The  local  ad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  the  dis- 
bursements  of  public  money  too 
frequently,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in¬ 
vite  appropriations  for  objects  of 
this  character,  that  are  neither 
necessary  nor  useful.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  light-house  keepers  is  al¬ 
ready  very  large,  and  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  me  proposes  to  add  to  it  fifty  t 
one  more,  of  various  descriptions. 
From  representations  upon  the 
subject  which  are  understood  to 
be  entitled  to  respect,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  there  has 
not  only  been  great,  improvidence 
in  the  past  expenditures  of  the 
government  upon  these  objects, 
but  that  the  security  of  navigation 


has,  in  some  instances,  been  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  multiplication  of 
light-houses,  and  consequent 
change  of  lights,  upon  the  coast. 
It  is  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
our  duty  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
expenses,  as  well  as  every  increase 
of  patronage  not  called  for  by  the 
public  service.  But,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  that  duty  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
commerce,  the  burthen  and  benefit 
of  protecting  and  accommodating 
it,  necessarily  go  together,  and 
must  do  so  as  long  as  the  public 
revenue  is  drawn  from  the  people 
through  the  custom-house.  It  is 
indisputable  that  whatever  gives 
facility  and  security  to  navigation, 
cheapens  imports,  and  all  who 
consume  them  are  alike  interested 
in  whatever  produces  this  effect. 
If  they  consume,  they  ought,  as 
they  now  do,  to  pay  ;  otherwise 
they  do  not  pay.  The  consumer 
in  the  most  inland  state  derives 
the  same  advantage  from  every 
necessary  and  prudent  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  facility  and  security 
of  our  foreign  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  that  he  does  who  resides 
in  a  maritime  state.  Local  ex¬ 
penditures  have  not,  of  themselves, 
a  correspondent  operation. 

“  From  a  bill  making  direct  ap¬ 
propriations  for  such  objects,  l 
should  not  have  withheld  my  as¬ 
sent.  The  one  now  returned 
does  so  in  several  particulars,  but 
it  also  contains  appropriations  for 
surveys  of  a  local  character,  which 
I  cannot  approve.  It  gives  me 
satisfaction  to  find  that  no  serious 
inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
withholding  my  approval  from 
this  bill ;  nor  will  it,  1  trust,  be 
cause  of  regret  that  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  will  he  thereby  afforded  for 
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Congress  to  review  its  provisions 
under  circumstances  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  full  investigation  than 
those  under  which  it  was  passed. 

“  In  speaking  of  direct  appro¬ 
priations,  I  mean  not  to  include  a 
practice  which  has  obtained  to 
some  extent,  and  to  which  I  have, 
in  one  instance,  in  a  different  ca¬ 
pacity,  given  my  assent — that  of 
subscribing  to  the  stock  of  private 
associations.  Positive  experience, 
and  a  more  thorough  consideration 
of  the  subject,  have  convinced  me 
of  the  impropriety  as  well  as  in¬ 
expediency  of  such  investments. 
All  improvements  effected  by  the 
funds  of  the  nation  for  the  general 
use  should  be  open  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  our  fellow-citizens, 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tolls, 
or  any  imposition  of  that  charac¬ 
ter.  The  practice  of  thus  mingling 
the  concerns  of  the  government 
with  those  of  the  states,  or  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
object  of  its  institution,  and  highly 
impolitic.  The  successful  opera- 
i  tion  of  the  federal  system  can 
only  be  preserved  bv  confining  it 

Ito  the  few  and  simple,  but  yet  im¬ 
portant,  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

“  A  different  practice,  if  allow¬ 
ed  to  progress,  would  ultimately 
change  the  character  of  this  go¬ 
vernment,  by  consolidating  into 
one  the  general  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  which  were  intended  to  be 
•  kept  for  ever  distinct.  1  cannot 
::  perceive  how  bills  authorizing 
)  such  subscriptions  can  be  other- 
i  wise  regarded  than  as  bills  for 
y  revenue,  and  consequently  subject 
to  the  rule  in  that  respect  pre- 
'  scribed  by  the  constitution.  If 
|  the  interest  of  the  government  in 
1  private  companies  is  subordinate 
\  to  that  of  individuals,  the  manage- 
|  ment  and  control  of  a  portion  of 


the  public  funds  is  delegated  to 
an  authority  unknown  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  beyond  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  constituents.  If 
superior,  its  officers  and  agents 
will  be  constantly  exposed  to  im¬ 
putations  of  favouritism  and  op¬ 
pression.  Direct  prejudice  to  the 
public  interest,  or  an  alienation  of 
the  affections  and  respect  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  may,  there¬ 
fore,  in  addition  to  the  general 
discredit  resulting  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  embarking  with  its 
constituents  in  pecuniary  specula¬ 
tions,  be  looked  for  as  the  proba¬ 
ble  fruit  of  such  associations. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  objection 
to  say  that  the  extent  of  conse¬ 
quences  like  these  cannot  be  great 
from  a  limited  and  small  number 
of  investments,  because  experience 
in  other  matters  teaches  us,  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard 
its  admonitions,  that  unless  an 
entire  stop  be  put  to  them,  it  will 
soon  be  impossible  to  prevent 
their  accumulation,  until  they  are 
spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  made  to  embrace  many  of  the 
private  and  appropriate  concerns 
of  individuals. 

“  The  power  which  the  general 
government  would  acquire  within 
the  several  states,  by  becoming 
the  principal  stockholder  in  cor¬ 
porations,  controlling  every  canal, 
and  each  sixty  or  hundred  miles 
of  every  important  road,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  proportionate  vote  in  all 
their  elections,  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

“  Tin’s  mode  of  aiding  such 
works  is  als  >  in  its  nature  decep¬ 
tive,  and  in  many  cases  conducive 
to  improvidence  in  ihe  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  national  funds.  Ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  obtained  with 
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much  greater  facility,  and  granted 
with  less  security  to  the  public 
interest,  when  the  measure  is 
thus  disguised,  than  when  definite 
and  direct  expenditures  of  money 
are  asked  for.  The  interests  of 
the  nation  would  doubtless  be 
better  served  by  avoiding  all 
such  indirect  modes  of  aiding 
particular  objects.  In  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  ours,  more  especially, 
should  all  public  acts  be,  so  far 
as  practicable,  simple,  undisguised, 
and  intelligible,  that  they  may 
become  fit  subjects  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  or  animadversion  of  the 
people.  The  bill  authorizing  a 
subscription  to  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  canal  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
withholding  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  same  object,  when 
the  first  erroneous  step  has  been 
taken  by  instituting  a  partnership 
between  the  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  companies.  It  proposes  a 
third  subscription  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  when  each  pre¬ 
ceding  one  was  at  the  time  re¬ 
garded  as  the  extent  of  the  aid 
which  government  was  to  render 
to  that  work;  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  bill  for  light-houses,  & c. 
contains  an  appropriation  for  a 
survey  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
with  a  view  to  its  improvement, 
by  removing  the  obstruction  which 
the  canal  is  designed  to  avoid. 
This  improvement,  if  successful, 
would  afford  a  free  passage  to 
the  river,  and  render  the  canal 
entirely  useless.  To  such  im¬ 
providence  is  the  course  of  legis¬ 
lation  subject,  in  relation  to  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  and  local 
matters,  even  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Congress  ! 

u  Although  the  motives  which 
have  influenced  me  in  this  matter 
maybe  already  sufficiently  stated, 


I  am,  nevertheless,  induced  by  its 
importance  to  add  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  general  character. 

“  In  my  objections  to  the 
bill  authorizing  subscriptions  to 
the  Maysville  and  Rockville  road 
companies,  I  expressed  my  views 
fully  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  construct  roads  and 
canals  within  a  State,  or  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  improvements 
of  a  local  character.  I,  at  the 
same  time,  intimated  my  belief, 
that  the  right  to  make  appropria¬ 
tions  for  such  as  were  of  a  national 
character  had  been  so  generally 
acted  upon,  and  so  long  acqui¬ 
esced  in  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  the  constituents 
of  each,  as  to  justify  its  exercise 
on  the  ground  of  continued  and 
uninterrupted  usage ;  but  that  it 
was,  nevertheless,  highly  expedi¬ 
ent  that  appropriations,  even  of 
that  character,  should,  with  the 
exception  made  at  the  time,  be 
deferred  until  the  national  debt  is 
paid,  and  that  in  the  mean  while 
some  general  rule  for  the  action 
of  the  government  in  that  respect 
ought  to  be  established. 

“  These  suggestions  were  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
question  then  before  me,  and 
were,  I  readily  admit,  intended  to 
awaken  the  attention  and  draw 
forth  the  opinions  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  our  constituents  upon  a 
subject  of  the  highest  importance 
to  their  interests,  and  one  destin¬ 
ed  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  future  operations  of  our 
political  system.  I  know  of  no 
tribunal  to  which  a  public  man  in 
this  country,  in  case  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  can  appeal  with  greater 
advantage  or  more  propriety  than 
the  judgment  of  the  people;  and 
although  I  must  necessarily  in  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duties  be 
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governed  by  the  dictates  of  my 
own  judgment,  I  have  no  desire 
to  conceal  my  anxious  wish  to 
conform,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  the 
views  of  those  for  whom  1  act. 

“  All  irregular  expressions  of 
public  opinion  are  of  necessity  at¬ 
tended  with  some  doubt  as  to  their 
accuracy,  but,  making  full  allow¬ 
ances  on  that  account,  I  cannot,  I 
think,  deceive  myself  in  believing 
that  the  acts  referred  to,  as  well 
as  the  suggestions  which  I  allowed 
myself  to  make  in  relation  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  future  operations 
of  the  government,  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  That  those  whose  imme¬ 
diate  pecuniary  interests  are  to  be 
affected  by  proposed  expenditures 
should  shrink  from  the  application 
of  a  rule  which  prefers  their  more 
general  and  remote  interests  to 
those  which  are  personal  and  im¬ 
mediate,  is  to  be  expected.  But 
even  such  objections  must,  from 
the  nature  of  our  population,  be 
but  temporary  in  their  duration, 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  our 
course  should  be  the  same ;  lor 
the  time  is  yet,  I  hope,  far  distant 
when  those  intrusted  with  power 
to  be  exercised  for  the  good  oi 
the  whole,  will  consider  it  neither 
honest  or  wise  to  purchase  local 
favour  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  the  general  good. 

u  So  understanding  public  sen¬ 
timent,  and  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  best  interests  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country  imperiously  require 
that  the  course  which  1  have  re¬ 
commended  in  this  regard  should 
be  adopted,  I  have,  upon  the  most 
mature  consideration,  determined 
to  pursue  it. 

“  It  is  due  to  candour,  as  well 
as  to  my  own  feelings,  that  I 
should  express  the  reluctance  and 
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anxiety  which  I  must  at  all  times 
experience  in  exercising  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  of  the  executive  to 
withhold  its  assent  from  bills  on 
other  grounds  than  their  uncon- 
stitutionality.  That  this  right 
should  not  be  exercised  on  slight 
occasions,  all  will  admit.  It  is 
only  in  matters  of  deep  interest, 
when  the  principle  involved  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  infractions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  itself,  that  such  a  step 
can  be  expected  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  people.  Such 
an  occasion  do  I  conscientiously 
believe  the  present  to  be.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  delicate  and 
highly  responsible  duty,  I  am 
sustained  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been 
deemed  consistent  with  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  official  duty  by  several 
of  my  predecessors;  and  by  the 
persuasion,  too,  that  whatever  li¬ 
beral  institutions  may  have  to 
fear  from  the  encroachments  of 
executive  power,  which  has  been 
every  where  the  cause  of  so  much 
strife  and  bloody  contention,  but 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  precedent  by  which  that 
authority  denies  itself  the  exercise 
of  powers  that  bring  in  their  train 
influence  and  patronage  of  great 
extent,  and  thus  excludes  the 
operation  of  personal  interests, 
every  where  the  bane  of  official 
trust.  I  derive,  too,  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  from  the  re¬ 
flection,  that,  if  1  have  mistaken 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  the  constitution  affords 
the  means  of  soon  redressing  the 
error,  by  selecting,  for  the  place 
their  favour  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  a  citizen  whose  opinions  may 
accord  with  their  own.  I  trust, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  inteu>ts  or 
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the  nation  will  be  saved  from  pre¬ 
judice,  by  a  rigid  application  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  funds 
which  might  otherwise  be  applied 
to  different  objects,  to  that  highest 
of  all  ottr  obligations — the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  and  an 
opportunity  be  afforded  for  the 
adoption  of  some  better  rule  for 
the  operations  of  the  government 
in  this  matter  than  any  which  has 
hitherto  been  acted  upon. 

“  Profoundly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  not 
merely  as  it  relates  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  to 
the  safety  of  the  federal  system,  I 
cannot  avoid  repeating  my  earnest 
hope  that  all  good  citizens  who 
take  a  proper  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  harmony  of  our  admira¬ 
ble  political  institutions,  and  who 
are  incapable  of  desiring  to  con¬ 
vert  an  opposite  state  of  things 
into  means  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  ambition,  Will,  laying 
aside  minor  considerations,  and 
discarding  local  prejudices,  unite 
their  honest  exertions  to  establish 
some  fixed  general  principle  which 
shall  be  calculated  to  effect  the 
greatest  extent  of  public  good,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  and  afford  the  least 
ground  for  sectional  discontent. 

“The  general  ground  of  my  ob-> 
jection  to  local  appropriations  has 
been  heretofore  expressed  ;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  avoid  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  already 
urged — the  importance  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  state  sovereignties,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  right¬ 
ful  action  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  preserving  the  great¬ 
est  attainable  harmony  between 
them.  I  will  now  only  add  a!i 
expression  of  my  conviction — a 
convictioU  which  every  day’s  ex¬ 


perience  serves  to  confirm — that 
the  political  creed  which  incul¬ 
cates  the  pursuit  of  the  great 
objects  as  a  paramount  duty  is 
the  true  faith,  and  one  to  which 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
present  success  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  which  we  must  alone 
look  for  its  future  stability. 

“  That  there  are  diversities  in 
the  interests  of  the  different  states 
which  Compose  this  extensive 
confederacy,  must  be  admitted. 
Those  diversities,  arising  from 
situation,  climate,  population,  and 
pursuit,  are  doubtless,  as  it  is 
natural  they  should  be,  greatly 
exaggerated  by  jealousies,  and 
that  spirit  of  rivalry  so  insepara¬ 
ble  from  neighbouring  communi¬ 
ties.  These  circumstances  make 
it  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of 
its  affairs  to  neutralize  their  effects 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  making 
the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
federal  government  as  equal  and 
equitable  among  the  several  states 
as  can  be  done  consistently  with 
the  great  end  of  its  institution. 

“  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
undoubted  facts,  to  see  how  far 
the  past  acts  of  the  government 
upon  the  subject  under  consider¬ 
ation  have  fallen  short  of  this  ob¬ 
ject.  The  expenditures  heretofore 
made  for  internal  improvements 
amount  to  upwards  of  5,000,000 
of  dollars,  and  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  in  very  unequal  portions 
among  the  States.  The  estimated 
expense  of  wrnrks  of  which  surveys 
have  been  made,  together  with 
that  of  others  projected  and  par¬ 
tially  surveyed,  amount  to  more 
than  96,000,000  of  dollars. 

“That  such  improvements,  on 
account  of  particular  circumstan¬ 
ces,  may  be  more  advantageously 
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and  beneficially  made  in  some 
States  than  in  others,  is  doubtless 
true  ;  but  that  they  are  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  should  prevent  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds 
amongst  the  several  States,  is  not 
to  be  conceded.  The  want  of  this 
equitable  distribution  cannot  fail 
to  prove  a  prolific  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  amongst  the  States. 

u  We  have  it  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  that  professions  of  su¬ 
perior  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal 
improvement,  and  a  disposition  to 
lavish  the  public  funds  upon  ob¬ 
jects  of  that  character,  are  daily 
and  earnestly  put  forth  by  aspi¬ 
rants  to  power,  as  constituting  the 
highest  claims  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Would  it  be 
strange,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  in  times  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  that  grants  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  should  find  their  motives  in 
objects  which  may  not  accord 
with  the  public  good  ?  Those  who 
have  not  had  occasion  to  see  and 
regret  the  indication  of  a  sinister 
influence  in  these  matters  in  past 
times,  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  myself  in  their  observation 
of  the  course  of  public  affairs.  If 
to  these  evils  be  added  the  com¬ 
binations  and  angry  contentions 
to  which  such  a  course  of  things 
gives  rise,  with  their  baleful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  legislation  of  Con¬ 
gress,  touching  the  leading  and 
appropriate  duties  of  the  federal 
government,  it  was  but  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  character  of  our  people 

to  expect  the  severe  condemnation 

of  the  past,  which  the  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  public  sentiment  has 
evinced. 

“  Nothing  short  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  action  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  subject  can, 
in  my  opinion,  remedy  the  evil.  If, 


as  it  would  be  natural  to  expect, 
the  States  which  have  been  least 
favoured  in  past  appropriations 
should  insist  on  being  redressed  in 
those  hereafter  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  which  have 
so  largely  and  disproportionately 
participated,  we  have,  as  matters 
now  stand*  but  little  security  that 
the  attempt  would  do  more  than 
change  the  inequality  from  one 
quarter  to  another. 

'“Thus  viewing  the  subject,  I 
have  heretofore  felt  it  my  duty  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  funds  which  may  at  any 
time  remain  in  the  treasury  after 
the  national  debt  shall  have  been 
paid,  among  the  States,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives,  to  be  applied  .  by 
them  to  objects  of  internal  im¬ 
provement. 

“Although  this  plan  has  met 
with  favour  in  some  portions  of 
the  Union,  it  has  also  elicited  ob¬ 
jections  which  merit  deliberate 
consideration.  A  brief  notice  of 
these  objections  here  will  not, 
therefore,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as 
out  of  place. 

“  They  rest,  as  far  as  they  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  on  the 
following  grounds:  —  1st,  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  ratio  of  distribution  ; 
2nd,  an  apprehension  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  regulation  would 
produce  improvident  and  oppres¬ 
sive  taxation  to  raise  the  funds 
for  distribution;  3rd,  that  the 
mode  proposed  would  lead  to  the 
construction  of  works  of  a  local 
nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
as  are  general,  and  as  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  of  a  more  useful  cha¬ 
racter;  and  last,  that  it  won  id 
create  a  discreditable  and  injuri¬ 
ous  dependence  on  the  part  of 
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the  state  governments  upon  the 
federal  power.  Of  those  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  ratio  of  representation 
as  the  basis  of  distribution,  some 
insist  that  the  importations  of  the 
respective  states  would  constitute 
one  that  would  be  more  equitable ; 
and  others,  again,  that  the  extent 
of  their  respective  territories  would 
furnish  a  standard,  which  would 
be  more  expedient,  and  suffici¬ 
ently  equitable.  The  ratio  of  re¬ 
presentation  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  and  it  still  does,  as  one  of 
obvious  equity,  because  of  its 
being  the  ratio  of  contribution, 
whether  the  funds  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  be  derived  from  the  customs  or 
from  direct  taxation.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  its 
adoption  is  indispensable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  system  pro¬ 
posed.  There  may  be  considera¬ 
tions  appertaining  to  the  subject 
which  would  render  a  departure, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  rule  of 
contribution,  proper.  Nor  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  the  basis  of 
distribution  be  confined  to  one 
ground.  It  may,  if  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  whose  right  it  is  to 
fix  it,  be  deemed  politic  and  just 
to  give  it  that  character,  have  re¬ 
gard  to  several. 

“  In  my  first  message,  1  stated 
it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  ‘  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  upon  principles  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  people  of  the  Union 
will,  until  a  remote  period,  if  ever, 
leave  the  government  without  a 
considerable  surplus  in  the  trea¬ 
sury,  beyond  what  may  be  required 
for  its  current  service.’  I  have 
had  no  cause  to  change  that  opi¬ 
nion,  but  much  to  confirm  it. 
Should  these  expectations  be  re¬ 
alized,  a  suitable  fund  would  thus 
be  produced  for  the  plan  under  con¬ 


sideration  to  operate  upon;  and 
if  there  be  no  such  fund,  its  adop¬ 
tion  will,  in  my  opinion,  work  no 
injury  to  any  interest;  for  I  can¬ 
not  assent  to  the  justness  of  the 
apprehension  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  system 
would  tend  to  the  encouragement 
of  improvident  legislation  of  the 
character  supposed.  Whatever 
the  proper  authority,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  constitutional  power,  shall 
any  time  hereafter,  decide  to  be 
for  the  general  good,  will,  in  that 
as  in  other  respects,  deserve  and 
receive  the  acquiescence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
we  have  ample  security  that  every 
abuse  of  power  in  that  regard,  by 
the  agents  of  the  people,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  speedy  and  effectual  cor¬ 
rective  at  their  hands.  The  views 
which  I  take  of  the  future,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  obvious  and  increasing 
improvement  of  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  public  and  private  virtue, 
leave  me  without  much  apprehen¬ 
sion  on  that  head. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who 
come  after  us  will  be  as  much 
alive  as  we  are  to  the  obligation 
upon  all  the  trustees  of  political 
power  to  exempt  those  for  whom 
they  act  from  all  unnecessary  bur¬ 
thens,  and  as  sensible  of  the  great 
truth,  that  the  resources  of  the 
nation,  beyond  those  required  for 
the  immediate  and  necessary  pur¬ 
poses  of  government,  can  no  where 
be  so  well  deposited  as  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people. 

“  It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
the  interests  of  particular  states 
would  not  be  deemed  to  coincide 
with  the  general  interest  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  improvement  within  such 
states.  But  if  the  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  this  source  is  suf- 
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ficient  to  require  it,  a  discretion 
might  be  reserved  to  Congress  to 
direct  to  such  improvements  of  a 
general  character  as  the  states 
concerned  might  not  be  disposed 
to  unite  in,  the  application  of  the 
quotas  of  those  states,  under  the 
restriction  of  confining  to  each 
state  the  expenditure  of  its  appro¬ 
priate  quota.  It  may,  however, 
be  assumed  as  a  safe  general  rule, 
that  such  improvements  as  serve 
to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
respective  states  in  which  they  are 
made,  by  giving  new  facilities  to 
trade,  and  thereby  augmenting 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  their 
inhabitants,  constitute  the  surest 
mode  of  conferring  permanent 
and  substantial  advantages  upon 
the  whole.  The  strength  as  well 
as  the  true  glory  of  the  confede¬ 
racy  is  mainly  founded  on  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  independent  sovereignties  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  they  can  be 
brought  into  successful  active  co¬ 
operation,  through  the  agency  of 
the  federal  government. 

“  It  is,  moreover,  within  the 
knowledge  of  such  as  are  at  all 
conversant  with  public  affairs, 
that  schemes  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
proposed,  which,  from  their  ex¬ 
tent  and  seeming  magnificence, 
were  regarded  as  of  national  con¬ 
cernment,  but  which,  upon  fuller 
consideration  and  further  experi¬ 
ence,  would  now  be  rejected  with 
great  unanimity. 

“  That  the  plan  under  consider¬ 
ation  would  derive  important  ad¬ 
vantages  from  its  certainty,  and 
that  the  moneys  set  apart  for  these 
purposes  would  be  more  judici¬ 
ously  applied  and  economically  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  legislatures,  in  which  every 


part  of  each  state  is  immediately 
represented,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted.  In  the  new  states  par¬ 
ticularly,  where  a  comparatively 
small  population  is  scattered  over 
an  extensive  surface,  and  the  re¬ 
presentation  in  Congress  conse¬ 
quently  very  limited,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  federal  government 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  expend  ¬ 
ed  in  the  vicinity  of  those  members 
through  whose  immediate  agency 
they  were  obtained, than  if  the  funds 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
legislature,  in  which  every  county 
of  the  state  has  its  own  represent¬ 
ative.  This  supposition  does  not 
necessarily  impugn  the  motives  of 
such  congressional  representatives, 
nor  is  it  so  intended.  We  are  all 
sensible  of  the  bias  to  which  the 
strongest  minds  and  purest  hearts 
are,  under  such  circumstances, 
liable.  In  respect  to  the  last  ob¬ 
jection,  its  probable  effect  upon 
the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  state  governments,  it  appears 
to  me  only  necessary  to  state  the 
case  as  it  is,  and  as  it  would  be 
if  the  measure  proposed  were 
adopted,  to  show  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  most  likely  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  the  objection 
supposes. 

“  In  the  one  case,  the  state 
would  receive  its  quota  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  for  domestic  use 
upon  a  fixed  principle,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right,  and  from  a  fund  to 
the  creation  of  which  it  had  itself 
contributed  its  fair  proportion. 
Surely  there  could  be  nothing 
derogatory  in  that.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  states  themselves, 
in  their  sovereign  character,  are 
not  unfrequently  petitioners  at 
the  bar  of  the  federal  legislature 
for  such  allowances  out  of  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury  as  it  may  comport 
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with  their  pleasure  or  sense  of  duty 
to  bestow  upon  them.  It  cannot 
require  argument  to  prove  which 
of  the  two  courses  is  most  com¬ 
patible  with  the  efficiency  or  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ments. 

Bui.  all  these  are  matters  for 
discussion  and  dispassionate  con¬ 
siderations.  That  the  desired  ad¬ 
justment  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  affords  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  attempted,  The 
effective  operation  of  such  motives 
would  have  prevented  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  under 
which  we  have  so  long  lived,  and 
under  the  benign  influence  of 
which  our  beloved  country  has 
so  signally  prospered.  The  fram¬ 
ers  of  that  sacred  instrument  had 
greater  difficulties  to  overcome, 
and  they  did  overcome  them.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people,  directed 
by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  union,  produced 
mutual  concession  and  reciprocal 
forbearance.  Strict  right  was 
merged  in  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  the  result  has  consecrated 
their  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
general  weal.  Unless  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  degenerated,  the 
same  result  can  be  again  effected, 
whenever  experience  points  out 
the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  the 
same  means  to  uphold  the  fabric 
which  their  fathers  have  reared. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
make  a  system  of  government 
like  ours,  or  any  other,  operate 
with  precise  equality  upon  States 
situated  like  those  which  compose 
this  confederacy  ;  nor  is  inequality 
always  injustice.  Every  state 
cannot  expect  to  shape  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  general  government 
to  suit  its  own  particular  interests. 
The  causes  which  prevent  it  are 
seated  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 


cannot  be  entirely  counteracted  by 
human  means,  Mutual  forbear¬ 
ance,  therefore,  becomes  a  duty 
obligatory  upon  all,  and  we  may, 
I  am  confident,  count  on  a  cheer¬ 
ful  compliance  with  this  high  in¬ 
justice  on  the  part  of  our  consti¬ 
tuents.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  will  object  to  make  such 
comparatively  inconsiderable  sa¬ 
crifices  for  the  preservation  of 
rights  and  privileges  which  other 
less  favoured  portions  of  the 
world  have  in  vain  waded  through 
seas  of  blood  to  acquire. 

et  Our  course  is  a  safe  one  if  it 
be  but  faithfully  adhered  to.  Ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  constitutionally 
expressed  will  of  the  majority,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  will  in  a  spirit 
of  moderation,  justice,  and  bro¬ 
therly  kindness,  will  constitute  a 
cement  which  would  for  ever  pre¬ 
serve  our  union.  Those  who 
cherish  and  inculcate  sentiments 
like  these,  render  a  most  essential 
service  to  their  country,  whilst 
those  who  seek  to  weaken  their 
influence  are,  however  conscien¬ 
tious  and  praiseworthy  their  inten¬ 
tions,  in  effect  its  worst  enemies. 

If  the  intelligence  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  country,  instead  of 

y  ' 

labouring  to  foment  sectional  pre¬ 
judices,  to  be  made  subservient 
to  party  warfare,  were  in  good 
faith  applied  to  the  eradication  of 
causes  of  local  discontent,  by  the 
improvement  of  our  institutions, 
and  by  facilitating  their  adaptation 
to  the  condition  of  the  times,  this 
task  would  prove  one  of  less  diffi¬ 
culty.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
obvious  interests  of  our  common 
country,  and  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  patriotism  will,  in  the 
end,  lead  the  public  mind  in  that 
direction  ? 

“  After  all,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  a  plan 
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wholly  free  from  objection.  That 
which  has  for  some  time  been  in 
operation  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
that  could  exist,  and  every  ad¬ 
vance  that  can  be  made  in  its  im¬ 
provement  is  a  matter  eminently 
worthy  of  your  most  deliberate 
attention. 

“  It  is  very  possible  that  one 
better  calculated  to  effect  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  view  may  yet  be  devised. 
If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  past,  and 
dissent  from  what  is  proposed  for 
the  future,  will  feel  it  their  duty 
to  direct  their  attention  to  it,  as 
they  must  be  sensible  that,  unless 
some  fixed  rule  for  the  action  of 
the  federal  government  in  this 
respect  is  established,  the  course 
now  attempted  to  be  arrested  will 
be  again  resorted  to.  Any  mode 
which  is  calculated  to  give  the 
greatest  degree  of  effect  and 
harmony  to  our  legislation  upon 
the  subject — which  shall  best  serve 
to  keep  the  movements  of  the 
federal  government  within  the 
sphere  intended  by  those  who 
modelled,  and  those  who  adopted 
it — which  shall  lead  to  the  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  the  national  debt 
in  the  shortest  period,  and  impose 
the  lightest  burthens  upon  our 
constituents,  shall  receive  from  me 
a  cordial  and  firm  support. 

“  Among  the  objects  of  great 
national  concern,  I  cannot  omit 
to  press  again  upon  your  attention 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
regulates  the  election  of  president 
and  vice-president.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  its  amendment  is  made  so 
clear  to  my  mind,  by  the  observ¬ 
ation  of  its  evils,  and  by  the  many 
able  discussions  which  they  have 
elicited,  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  elsewhere,  that  I  should  be 
wanting  to  my  duty  were  I  to 
withhold  another  expression  of  my 


deep  solicitude  upon  the  subject. 
Our  system  fortunately  contem¬ 
plates  a  recurrence  to  first  princi¬ 
ples  ;  differing  in  this  respect 
from  all  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
securing  it,  I  trust,  equally  against 
the  decay  and  the  commotions 
which  have  marked  the  progress 
of  other  governments.  Our  fellow- 
citizens,  too,  who  in  proportion 
to  their  love  of  liberty  keep  a 
steady  eye  upon  the  means  of  sus¬ 
taining  it,  do  not  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  duty  they  owe  to 
themselves  to  remedy  all  essential 
defects  in  so  vital  a  part  of  their 
system.  While  they  are  sensible 
that  every  evil  attendant  upon  its 
operation  is  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  bad  organization,  but 
may  proceed  from  temporary 
causes,  yet  the  habitual  presence, 
or  even  a  single  instance  of  evils 
which  can  be  clearly  traced  to  an 
organic  defect,  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  overlooked  through  a  too  scru¬ 
pulous  veneration  for  the  work  of 
their  ancestors.  The  constitution 
was  an  experiment  committed  to 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen, 
in  whose  ranks  the  framers  of  it 
themselves  were  to  perform  the 
part  of  patriotic  observation  and 
scrutiny  ;  and  if  they  have  passed 
from  the  stage  of  existence  with 
an  increased  confidence  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  adaptation  to  our  condition, 
we  should  learn  from  authority  so 
high  the  duty  of  fortifying  the 
points  in  it  which  time  proves  to 
be  exposed,  rather  than  be  deter¬ 
red  from  approaching  them  by  the 
suggestions  of  fear  or  the  dictates 
of  misplaced  reverence. 

A  provision  which  does  not  se¬ 
cure  to  the  people  a  direct  choice 
of  their  chief  magistrate,  but  has 
a  tendency  to  defeat  their  will, 
presented  to  my  mind  such  an 
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inconsistency  with  the  general 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  I  was 
induced  to  suggest  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  the  substitute  which 
appeared  to  me  at  the  same  time 
the  most  likely  to  correct  the  evil, 
and  to  meet  the  views  of  our  con¬ 
stituents.  The  most  mature  re¬ 
flection  since  has  added  strength 
to  the  belief  that  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  require  the  speedy 
adoption  of  some  plan  calculated 
to  effect  this  end.  A  contingency 
which  sometimes  places  it  in  the 
power  of  a  single  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  de¬ 
cide  an  election  of  so  high  and 
solemn  a  character,  is  unjust  to 
the  people,  and  becomes,  when 
it  occurs,  a  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  individuals  thus 
brought  into  power,  and  a  cause 
of  distrust  of  the  representative 
body.  Liable  as  the  confederacy 
is,  from  its  great  extent,  to  parties 
founded  upon  sectional  interests, 
and  to  a  corresponding  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  the  tendency  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  reference  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  is,  to  devolve 
the  election  upon  that  body  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance,  and,  what¬ 
ever  choice  may  then  be  made 
among  the  candidates  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  to  swell  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  particular  interests  to 
a  degree  inconsistent  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  good.  The  consequences  of 
this  feature  of  the  constitution 
appear  far  more  threatening  to  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  union 
than  any  which  I  can  conceive  as 
likely  to  result  from  the  simple 
legislative  action  of  the  federal 
government. 

“  It  was  a  leading  object  with 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
keep  as  separate  as  possible  the 
action  of  the  legislative  and  ex¬ 


ecutive  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  To  secure  this  object 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  to 
preserve  the  former  from  the 
temptations  of  private  interest, 
and  therefore  so  to  direct  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  latter  as  not  to 
permit  such  temptations  to  be 
offered.  Experience  abundantly 
demonstrates  that  every  precaution 
in  this  respect  is  a  valuable  safe¬ 
guard  of  liberty,  and  one  which 
my  reflections  upon  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  our  system  incline  me  to 
think  should  be  made  still  stronger. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  removing  all  inter¬ 
mediate  agency  in  the  choice  of 
the  president,  I  recommended 
some  restrictions  upon  the  re-eli¬ 
gibility  of  that  officer,  and  upon  the 
tenure  of  officers  generally.  The 
reason  still  exists,  and  I  renew  the 
recommendation,  with  an  increased 
confidence  that  its  adoption  will 
strengthen  those  checks  by  which 
the  constitution  designed  to  secure 
the  independence  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  healthful  and  equitable 
administration  of  all  the  trusts 
which  it  has  created.  The  agent 
most  likely  to  contravene  this  de¬ 
sign  of  the  constitution  is  the  chief 
magistrate.  In  order,  particularly, 
that  his  appointment  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  improper  influences 
— in  order  that  he  may  approach 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
people  uncommitted  to  any  other 
course  than  the  strict  line  of  con¬ 
stitutional  duty — and  that  the 
securities  for  this  independence 
may  be  rendered  as  strong  as  the 
nature  of  power  and  the  weakness 
of  its  possessor  will  admit— I 
cannot  too  earnestly  invite  your 
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attention  to  the  propriety  of  pro¬ 
moting  such  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  as  will  render  him 
ineligible  after  one  term  of  service. 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  Congress,  that  the  be¬ 
nevolent  policy  of  the  government, 
steadily  pursued  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  beyond  the  white  set¬ 
tlements,  is  approaching  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  Two  import¬ 
ant  tribes  have  accepted  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  their  removal  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  their  example 
will  induce  the  remaining  tribes, 
also,  to  seek  the  same  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages. 

“  The  consequences  of  a  speedy 
removal  will  be  important  to  the 
United  States,  to  individual  States, 
and  to  the  Indians  themselves. 
The  pecuniary  advantages  which 
it  promises  to  the  government,  are 
the  least  of  its  recommendations. 
It  puts  an  end  to  all  possible 
danger  of  collision  between  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  general  and  state 
governments,  on  account  of  the 
Indians.  It  will  place  a  dense  and 
civilised  population  in  large  tracts 
of  country  now  occupied  by  a  few 
savage  hunters.  By  opening  the 
whole  territory  between  Tennessee 
on  the  north,  and  Louisiana,  on 
the  south,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  whites,  it  will  incalculably 
strengthen  the  south-western  fron¬ 
tier,  and  render  the  adjacent  states 
strong  enough  to  repel  future  in¬ 
vasion  without  remote  aid.  It  will 
relieve  the  whole  state  ol  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  western  part  ol 
Alabama,  of  Indian  occupancy, 
and  enable  those  states  to  advance 
rapidly  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power.  It  will  separate  the  In¬ 
dians  from  immediate  contact  with 
settlements  of  whites — free  them 


from  the  power  of  the  states — 
enable  them  to  pursue  happiness 
in  their  own  way,  and  under 
their  own  rude  institutions — will 
retard  the  progress  of  decay, 
which  is  lessening  their  numbers, 
and,  perhaps,  cause  them  gra¬ 
dually,  under  the  protection  of 
the  government,  and  through  the 
influence  of  good  counsels,  to  cast 
off  their  savage  habits,  and  be¬ 
come  an  interesting,  civilized,  and 
Christian  community.  These  con¬ 
sequences,  some  of  them  so  cer¬ 
tain,  and  the  rest  so  probable, 
make  the  complete  execution  of 
the  plan  sanctioned  by  Congress 
at  their  last  session,  an  object  of 
much  solicitude. 

“Toward  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  no  one  can  indulge  a 
more  friendly  feeling  than  my¬ 
self,  or  would  go  further  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  wandering  habits,  and  make 
them  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  them  my  own  so¬ 
lemn  convictions  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  in  relation  to  the  State 
authorities.  For  the  justice  of 
the  laws  passed  by  the  States, 
within  the  scope  of  their  reserved 
powers,  they  are  not  responsible 
to  this  government.  As  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  may  entertain  and  ex¬ 
press  our  opinions  of  their  acts, 
but  as  a  government  we  have  as 
little  right  to  control  them,  as  we 
have  to  prescribe  laws  to  foreign 
nations. 

“With  a  full  understanding  of 
the  subject,  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes  have,  with  great 
unanimity,  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  liberal  offers 
presented  by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
and  have  agreed  to  remove  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi  river.  1  reaties 
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have  been  made  with  them,  which, 
in  due  season,  will  be  submitted 
for  consideration.  In  negotiating 
these  treaties,  they  were  made  to 
understand  their  true  condition  ; 
and  they  have  preferred  maintain¬ 
ing  their  independence  in  the 
western  forests,  to  submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
they  now  reside.  These  treaties 
being  probably  the  last  which  will 
ever  be  made  with  them,  are  cha¬ 
racterized  by  great  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  They 
give  the  Indians  a  liberal  sum  in 
consideration  of  their  removal,  and 
comfortable  subsistence  on  their 
arrival  at  their  new  homes.  If  it 
be  their  real  interest  to  maintain 
a  separate  existence,  they  will 
there  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  with¬ 
out  the  inconveniences  and  vexa¬ 
tions  to  which  they  would  un¬ 
avoidably  have  been  subject  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

“  Humanity  has  often  wept  over 
the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
country,  and  philanthropy  has  been 
long  busily  employed  in  devising 
means  to  avert  it.  But  its  pro¬ 
gress  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
arrested  ;  and  one  by  one  have 
many  powerful  tribes  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  To  follow  to  the 
tomb  the  last  of  his  race,  and  to 
tread  on  the  graves  of  extinct  na¬ 
tions,  excites  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions.  But  true  philanthropy  re¬ 
conciles  the  mind  to  these  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  as  it  does  to  the  extinction 
of  one  generation  to  make  room 
for  another.  In  the  monuments 
and  fortresses  of  an  unknown 
people,  spread  over  the  extensive 
regions  of  the  west,  we  behold  the 
memorials  of  a  once  powerful  race, 
which  was  exterminated,  or  has 
disappeared,  to  make  room  for  the 
existing  savage  tribes.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  this  which, 
upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 


general  interests  of  the  human 
race,  is  to  be  regretted.  Philan¬ 
thropy  could  not  wish  to  see  this 
continent  restored  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  found  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  What  good  man  would 
prefer  a  country  covered  with 
forests,  and  ranged  by  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  savages,  to  our  extensive  re¬ 
public,  studded  with  cities,  towns, 
and  prosperous  farms — embellished 
with  all  the  improvements  which 
art  can  devise,  or  industry  execute — 
occupied  by  more  than  12,000,000 
of  happy  people — and  filled  with 
all  the  blessings  of  liberty,  civil¬ 
ization,  and  religion  ? 

“  The  present  policy  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  same  progressive  change,  by  a 
milder  process.  The  tribes  which 
occupied  the  countries  now  con¬ 
stituting  the  Eastern  States,  were 
annihilated,  or  have  melted  away, 
to  make  room  for  the  whites.  The 
waves  of  population  and  civilization 
are  rolling  to  the  westward ;  and 
we  now  propose  to  acquire  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  red  men 
of  the  South  and  West  by  a  fair 
exchange ;  and,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  to  send  them 
to  a  land  where  their  existence 
may  be  prolonged,  and  perhaps 
made  perpetual.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  painful  to  leave  the  graves  of 
their  fathers ;  but  what  do  they 
more  than  our  ancestors  did,  or 
than  our  children  are  now  doing  ? 
To  better  their  conditions  in  an 
unknown  land,  our  forefathers  left 
all  that  was  dear  in  earthly  objects. 
Our  children,  by  thousands  yearly, 
leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  to 
seek  new  homes  in  distant  regions. 
Does  humanity  weep  at  these 
painful  separations  from  every 
thing,  animate  and  inanimate, 
with  which  the  young  heart  has 
become  entwined?  Far  from  it. 
It  is  rather  a  source  of  joy  that 
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our  country  affords  scope  where 
our  young  population  may  range 
unconstrained  in  body  or  in  mind, 
developing  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  man  in  their  highest  perfection. 
These  remove  hundreds,  and  al¬ 
most  thousands,  of  miles,  at  then- 
own  expense,  purchase  the  lands 
they  occupy,  and  support  them¬ 
selves  at  their  new-  home  from  the 
moment  of  their  arrival.  Can  it 
be  cruel  in  this  government,  when, 
by  events  which  it  cannot  control, 
the  Indian  is  made  discontented  in 
his  ancient  home,  to  purchase  his 
lands,  to  give  him  a  new  and  ex¬ 
tensive  territory,  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  removal,  and  support 
him  a  year  in  his  new  abode  ? 
How  many  thousands  of  our  own 
people  would  gladly  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  removing  to  the 
West  on  such  conditions  !  If  the 
offers  made  to  the  Indians  were 
extended  to  them,  they  w'ould  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

“  And  is  it  supposed  that  the 
wandering  savage  has  a  stronger 
attachment  to  his  home  than  the 
settled  civilized  Christian  ?  Is  it 
more  afflicting  to  him  to  leave  the 
graves  of  his  fathers,  than  it  is  to 
our  brothers  and  children  ?  Right¬ 
ly  considered,  the  policy  of  the 
general  government  towards  the 
red  man  is  not  only  liberal,  but 
generous.  He  is  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  States, 
and  mingle  with  their  population. 
To  save  him  from  this  alternative, 
or  perhaps  utter  annihilation,  the 
general  government  kindly  offers 
him  a  new  home,  and  proposes  to 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  his  re¬ 
moval  and  settlement. 

*Tn  the  consummation  of  a  policy 
originating  at  an  early  period,  and 
steadily  pursued  by  every  admi¬ 
nistration  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  so  just  to  the  States,  and  so 


generous  to  the  Indians,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  feels  it  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  the  co-operation  of  Congress, 
and  of  all  good  and  disinterested 
men.  The  States,  moreover,  have 
a  right  to  demand  it.  It  was  sub¬ 
stantially  a  part  of  the  compact 
which  made  them  members  of  our 
confederacy.  With  Georgia,  there 
is  an  express  contract ;  with,  the 
new  States,  an  implied  one  of  equal 
obligation.  Why,  in  authorizing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  to  form 
constitutions,  and  become  separate 
States,  did  Congress  include  with- 
in  their  limits  extensive  tracts  of 
Indian  lands,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  powerful  Indian  tribes  ? 
Was  it  not  understood  by  both 
parties  that  the  power  of  the 
States  was  to  be  co-extensive  with 
their  limits,  and  that,  with  all  con¬ 
venient  despatch,  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  should  extinguish  the 
Indian  title,  and  remove  every  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  complete  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  State  governments  over 
the  soil  ?  Probably  not  one  of 
those  States  would  have  accepted 
a  separate  existence — certainly  it 
would  never  have  been  granted  by 
Congress — had  it  been  understood 
that  they  were  to  be  confined  for 
ever  to  those  small  portions  of  their 
nominal  territory,  the  Indian  title 
to  which  had  at  the  time  been  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

“  It  is  therefore  a  duty  which 
this  government  owes  to  the  new 
States,  to  extinguish,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  Indian  title  to  all 
lands  which  Congress  themselves 
have  included  within  their  limits. 
When  this  is  done,  the  duties  of 
the  general  government  in  relation 
to  the  States  and  Indians  within 
their  limits  are  at  an  end.  The 
Indians  may  leave  the  State  or  not, 
as  they  choose.  The  purchase  of 
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tlieir  lands  does  not  alter,  in  the 
least,  their  personal  relations  with 
the  State  government.  No  act  of 
the  general  government  has  ever 
been  deemed  necessary  to  give  the 
States  jurisdiction  over  the  persons 
of  the  Indians.  That  they  possess 
hy  virtue  of  their  sovereign  power, 
within  their  own  limits,  in  as  full 
a  manner  before  as  after  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Indian  lands,  nor  can 
this  government  add  to  or  diminish 
it. 

■ff  May  we  not  hope,  therefore, 
that  all  good  citizens,  and  none  more 
zealously  than  those  who  think  the 
Indian  oppressed  by  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  the  States,  will  unite 
in  attempting  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  children  of  the  forest  to  their 
true  condition,  and  by  a  speedy  re¬ 
moval,  to  relieve  them  from  the 
evils,  real  or  imaginary,  present  or 
prospective,  with  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be  threatened  ? 

((  Among  the  numerous  causes 
of  congratulation,  the  condition  of 
our  impost  revenue  deserves  special 
mention,  inasmuch  as  it  promises 
the  means  of  extinguishing  the 
public  debt  sooner  than  was  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  furnishes  a  strong  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  practical  effects  of 
the  present  tariff  upon  our  com¬ 
mercial  interests. 

f<r  The  object  of  the  tariff  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  some  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ;  and  it  is  considered  by  al¬ 
most  all  as  defective  in  manv  of  its 

*  • 

parts. 

The  power  to  impose  duties 
on  imports  originally  belonged  to 
the  several  States.  The  right  to 
adjust  those  duties,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  domestic 
branches  of  industry,  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  incidental  to  that  power, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  the  one  without  the 
other.  The  States  have  delegated 


their  whole  authority  over  imports 
to  the  general  government,  with¬ 
out  limitation  or  restriction,  saving 
the  very  inconsiderable  reservation 
relating  to  their  inspection  laws. 
This  authority  having  thus  entire¬ 
ly  passed  from  the  States,  the 
right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  does  not  exist  in  them, 
and,  consequently,  if  it  be  not 
possessed  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our 
political  system  would  thus  present 
the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of 
the  right  to  foster  their  own  indus- 
try,  and  to  counteract  the  most 
selfish  and  destructive  policy  which 
might  be  adopted  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  This  surely  cannot  be  the 
case  ,*  this  indispensable  power, 
thus  surrendered  by  the  States, 
must  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
authority  on  the  subject  expressly 
delegated  to  Congress. 

“  In  this  conclusion,  I  am  con¬ 
firmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  who  have 
each  repeatedly  recommended  the 
exercise  of  this  right  under  the 
constitution,  as  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  Congress,  the  continued 
acquiescence  of  the  States,  and  the 
general  understanding  of  the  people. 

“  The  difficulties  of  a  more  ex¬ 
pedient  adjustment  of  the  present 
tariff,  although  great,  are  far  from 
being  insurmountable.  Some  are 
unwilling  to  improve  any  of  its 
parts,  because  they  would  destroy 
the  whole :  others  fear  to  touch 
the  objectionable  parts,  lest  those 
they  approve  should  be  jeopardied. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  advocates 
of  those  conflicting  views  do  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  American  people,  and  to 
their  representatives.  The  gene¬ 
ral  interest  is  the  interest  of  each  ; 
and  my  confidence  is  entire,  that, 
to  ensure  the  adoption  of  such  mo- 
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difications  of  the  tariff  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  interest  requires,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  that  interest  should 
be  understood, 

“  It  is  an  infirmity  of  our  nature 
to  mingle  our  interests  and  pre¬ 
judices  with  the  operation  of  our 
reasoning  powers,  and  attribute  to 
the  objects  of  our  likes  and  dislikes, 
qualities  they  do  not  possess,  and 
effects  they  cannot  produce.  The 
effects  of  the  present  tariff  are 
doubtless  overrated,  both  in  its 
evils  and  in  its  advantages.  By 
one  class  of  reasoners,  the  reduced 
price  of  cotton  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  ascribed  wholly 
to  its  influence,  and  by  another, 
the  reduced  price  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  probability  is,  that 
neither  opinion  approaches  the 
truth,  and  that  both  are  induced 
by  that  influence  of  interest  and 
prejudices  to  whicli  I  have  referred. 
The  decrease  of  prices  extends 
throughout  the  commercial  world, 
embracing  not  only  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  manufactured  article, 
but  provisions  and  lands.  The 
cause  must,  therefore,  be  deeper 
and  more  prevailing  than  the  tariff 
of  the  United  States.  It  may,  in 
a  measure,  be  attributable  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  produced  by  a  diminution 
of  the  supply,  and  an  increase  in 
the  demand ;  while  commerce  has 
rapidly  extended  itself,  and  popu¬ 
lation  has  augmented.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  gold  and  silver,  the  general 
medium  of  exchange,  has  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  civil  con¬ 
vulsions  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  principally  drawn. 
A  part  of  the  effect,  too,  is  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  an  increase  of  oper¬ 
atives  and  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  lands,  produce,  and 


manufactures,  has  been  greater 
than  the  appreciation  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  value. 

While  the  chief  object  of  duties 
should  he  revenue,  they  may  he  so 
adjusted  as  to  encourage  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  this  adjustment,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  guided  by  the  general 
good.  Objects  of  national  import¬ 
ance  alone  ought  to  be  protected  ; 
of  these  the  productions  of  our  soil, 
our  mines,  and  our  workshops,  es¬ 
sential  to  national  defence,  occupy 
the  first  rank.  Whatever  other 
species  of  domestic  industry,  hav¬ 
ing  the  importance  to  which  I  have 
referred,  may  be  expected,  after 
temporary  protection,  to  compete 
with  foreign  labour,  on  equal  terms, 
merit  the  same  attention  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  degree. 

“  The  present  tariff  taxes  some 
of  the  comforts  of  life  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  ;  it  undertakes  to  pro¬ 
tect  interests  too  local  and  minute 
to  justify  a  general  exaction  ;  and 
it  also  attempts  to  force  some  kinds 
of  manufactures  for  which  the 
country  is  not  ripe.  Much  relief 
will  be  derived,  in  some  of  these 
respects,  from  the  measures  of  your 
last  session. 

“  The  best,  as  well  as  the  fair¬ 
est  mode  of  determining  whether, 
from  any  just  considerations,  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  ought  to  receive 
protection,  would  be  to  submit  the 
question  singly  for  deliberation. 
If,  after  due  examination  of  its 
merits,  unconnected  with  extrane¬ 
ous  considerations — such  as  a  desire 
to  sustain  a  general  system,  or  to 
purchase  support  for  a  different 
interest — it  should  enlist  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  a  majority  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  there  can  be 
little  danger  of  wrong  or  injury  in 
adjusting  the  tariff  with  reference 
to  its  protective  effect.  If  this  oh- 
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viously  just  principle  were  honest¬ 
ly  adhered  to,  the  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  deserve  protection 
Would  he  saved  from  the  prejudice 
excited  against  them,  when  that 
protection  forms  part  of  a  system 
hy  which  portions  of  the  country 
feel,  or  conceive  themselves  to  be 
oppressed.  What  is  incalculably 
more  important,  the  vital  principle 
of  our  system,  that  principle  which 
requires  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
the  majority,  would  be  secure  from 
the  discredit  and  danger  to  which 
it  is  exposed  by  the  acts  of  major¬ 
ities,  founded,  not  on  identity 
of  conviction,  but  on  combinations 
of  small  minorities,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  in  measures  which,  resting 
solely  on  their  own  merits,  could 
never  be  carried. 

“Iam  well  aware  that  this  is  a 
subject  of  so  much  delicacy,  on 
account  of  the  extended  interests 
it  involves,  as  to  require  that  it 
should  be  touched  with  the  utmost 
caution ;  and  that  while  an  aban¬ 
donment  Of  the  policy  in  which  it 
originated,  a  policy  coeval  with 
our  government,  pursued  through 
successive  administrations,  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  expected  or  desired,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand,  and 
have  demanded,  that  it  be  so  mo¬ 
dified  as  to  correct  abuses  and 
obviate  injustice. 

“  That  your  deliberations  on  this 
interesting  subject  should  be  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  those  partisan  conflicts 
that  are  incident  to  free  institu¬ 
tions,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  my 
heart.  To  make  this  great  ques¬ 
tion,  which  Unhappily  so  much 
divides  and  excites  the  public  mind, 
subservient  to  the  short-sighted 
views  of  faction,  must  destroy  all 
hope  of  settling  it  satisfactorily  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  general  interest.  I  cannot. 


therefore,  on  taking  leave  of  the 
subject,  too  earnestly  for  my  own 
feelings  or  the  common  good,  warn 
you  against  the  blighting  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  course. 

“  According  to  the  estimates  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  Treasury,  during  the 
present  year,  will  amount  to 
24, If)  1,01 8  dollars,  which  will  ex¬ 
ceed  by  about  300,000  dollars  the 
estimate  presented  in  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  is  estimated  at  18,742,311 
dollars  :  and  the  payment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  public  debt,  for  the  same 
period,  will  have  been  11,3^4,030 
dollars  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1831,  of  4,819,781  dollars. 

“  In  connection  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  finances,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  remark,  that  judicious 
and  efficient  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  securing  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  public  officers, 
and  the  more  punctual  payment  of 
public  dues.  The  revenue  cutter 
service  has  been  organized,  and 
placed  on  a  good  footing,  and  aid¬ 
ed  by  an  increase  of  inspectors  at 
exposed  points;  and  the  regulations 
adopted  under  the  act  of  May, 
1830,  for  the  inspection  and  ap¬ 
praisements  of  merchandise,  have 
produced  much  improvement  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  more 
security  against  the  commission  of 
frauds  upon  the  revenue.  Abuses 
in  the  allowances  for  fishing  boun¬ 
ties  have  also  been  corrected,  and  a 
material  saving  in  that  branch  of 
the  service  thereby  effected.  In 
addition  to  these  improvements,  the 
system  of  expenditure  for  sick  sea¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  merchant 
service  has  been  revised ;  and,  by 
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being  rendered  uniform  and  econo¬ 
mical,  the  benefits  of  the  fund  ap¬ 
plicable  to  tbe  object  have  been 
usefully  extended. 

et  The  prosperity  of  our  country 
is  also  further  evinced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  revenue  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  as  will  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  the  documents  accompanying 
it,  which  are  herewith  transmitted. 
I  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention 
to  this  report,  and  to  the  propriety 
of  making  early  appropriations  for 
the  objects  which  it  specifies. 

“  Your  attention  is  again  invited 
to  the  subjects  connected  with  that 
portion  of  the  public  interests  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  War  department. 
Some  of  them  were  referred  to  in 
my  former  message  ;  and  they  are 
presented  in  detail  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  herewith 
submitted.  I  refer  you  also  to  the 
report  of  that  officer  for  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  state  of  the  army,  for¬ 
tifications,  arsenal,  and  Indian 
affairs ;  all  of  which,  it  will  be 
perceived,  have  been  guarded  with 
zealous  attention  and  care.  It  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration 
whether  the  armaments  necessary 
for  the  fortifications  on  our  mari¬ 
time  frontier,  which  are  now,  or 
shortly  will  be,  completed,  should 
not  be  in  readiness  sooner  than  the 
customary  appropriations  will  en¬ 
able  the  department  to  provide 
them.  This  precaution  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  general  svstem  of  for- 
tifieation  which  has  been  sanction¬ 
ed  bv  Congress,  and  is  recom- 
mended  by  that  maxim  of  wisdom, 
which  tells  us  in  peace  to  prepare 
for  war. 

“  I  refer  you  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  a  highly  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  concerns  of  that  department 


have  been  conducted  during  the 
present  year.  Our  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  Europe,  admonish 
us  to  cherish  this  arm  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defence  with  peculiar  care. 
Separated  by  wide  seas  from  all 
those  governments  whose  power 
we  might  have  reason  to  dread,  we 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  at¬ 
tempts  at  conquest.  It  is  chiefly 
attacks  upon  our  commerce,  and 
harassing  inroads  Upon  our  coast, 
against  which  we  have  to  guard. 
A  respectable  naval  force,  always 
afloat,  with  an  accumulation  of  the 
means  to  give  it  a  rapid  extension 
in  case  of  need,  furnishes  the  power 
by  which  all  such  aggressions  may 
be  prevented  or  repelled.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government  has, 
therefore,  been  recently  directed 
more  to  preserving  the  public  ves¬ 
sels  already  built,  and  providing 
materials  to  be  placed  in  depot  for 
future  use,  than  to  increasing  their 
number.  With  the  aid  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  a  few  years,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  prepared,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  put  afloat  a  power¬ 
ful  navy  of  new  ships,  almost  as 
soon  as  old  ones  could  be  repaired. 

“  The  modifications  of  this  part 
of  the  service  suggested  in  my  last 
annual  message,  which  are  noticed 
more  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are  again 
recommended  to  your  serious  at¬ 
tention. 

<f  The  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
general,  in  like  manner,  exhibits 
a  satisfactory  view  of  the  import¬ 
ant  branch  of  the  government  under 
his  charge.  In  addition  to  the  be¬ 
nefits  already  extended  by  the 
operations  of  the  Post-office  De¬ 
partment,  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  within  the  present  yearlmve 
been  secured,  by  an  increase  in  the 
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accommodation  of  stage-coaches, 
and  in  the  frequency  and  celerity 
of  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
between  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  points  of  the  Union. 

te  Under  the  late  contracts,  im¬ 
provements  have  been  provided  for 
the  southern  section  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  annual 
saving  made  of  upwards  of  72,000 
dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  expenditure  beyond  the  cur¬ 
rent  receipts  for  a  few  years  past, 
necessarily  incurred  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  existing  contracts,  and  in 
the  additional  expenses,  between 
the  periods  of  contracting,  to  meet 
the  demands  created  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  extension  of  our  flou¬ 
rishing  country ;  yet  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  assurance  is  given,  that  the 
future  revenue  of  the  department 
will  he  sufficient  to  meet  its  exten¬ 
sive  engagements.  The  system 
recently  introduced  that  subjects 
its  receipts  and  disbursements  to 
strict  regulation,  has  entirely  ful¬ 
filled  its  design.  It  gives  full  as¬ 
surance  of  the  punctual  trans¬ 
mission,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
the  funds  of  the  department.  The 
efficiency  and  industry  of  its  officers, 
and  the  ability  and  energy  of  con¬ 
tractors,  justify  an  increased  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  continued  prosperity. 

“  The  attention  of  Congress  was 
called,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  modification  of 
the  office  of  Attorney-general  of 
the  United  States  as  would  render 
it  more  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  public  service.  This  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
the  earliest  measures  were  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  that  officer,  and  de¬ 
fined  his  duties.  But  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  provision,  however 


useful  in  itself,  is  calculated  to  su¬ 
persede  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  At¬ 
torney-general’s  office.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  giving  to  that  officer 
the  general  superintendence  of  the 
various  law  agents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  all  law  proceedings, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which 
the  United  States  may  be  interest¬ 
ed,  allowing  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  such  a  compensation  as  would 
enable  him  to  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  public  business. 
I  think  such  a  provision  is  alike  due 
to  the  public  and  to  the  officer. 

Occasions  of  reference  from 
the  different  executive  departments 
to  the  Attorney-general  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  the  prompt 
decision  of  the  questions  so  referred 
tends  much  to  facilitate  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  business  in  those  depart¬ 
ments.  The  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  hereto  ap¬ 
pended,  shows  also  a  branch  of  the 
public  service,  not  specifically  en¬ 
trusted  to  any  officer,  which  might 
be  advantageously  committed  to 
the  A ttornev- general. 

ec  But,  independently  of  those 
considerations,  this  office  is  now 
one  of  daily  duty.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  organized,  and  its  compen¬ 
sation  fixed,  with  a  view  to  occa¬ 
sional  service,  leaving  to  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  time  for  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  in  private  practice. 
The  state  of  things  which  warrant 
such  an  organization  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  The  frequent  claims  upon 
the  services  of  this  officer  would 
render  his  absence  from  the  seat  of 
government,  in  professional  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  courts,  injurious  to 
the  public  service,  and  the  interests 
of  the  government  could  not  fail 
to  be  promoted  by  charging  him 
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with  the  general  superintendance 
of  all  its  legal  concerns. 

“  Under  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  justness  of  these  suggestions, 
I  recommend  it  to  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for 
giving  effect  to  them,  and  to  place 
the  Attorney-general,  in  regard  to 
compensation,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  heads  of  the  several  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments.  To  this 
officer  might  also  be  intrusted  a 
cognizance  of  the  cases  of  insol¬ 
vency  in  public  debtors,  especially 
if  the  views  which  T  submitted  on 
this  subject  last  year  should  meet 
the  approbation  of  Congress,  to 
which  I  again  solicit  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

“  Your  attention  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  situation  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Colombia.  Placed  by  the 
constitution,  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  Congress, 
this  district  is  certainly  entitled  to 
a  much  greater  share  of  its  consi¬ 
deration  than  it  has  yet  received. 
There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
its  laws,  particularly  in  those  of  a 
penal  character,  which  increases 
the  expense  of  their  administra¬ 
tion,  and  subjects  the  people  to  all 
the  inconveniences  which  result 
from  the  operation  of  different 
codes  in  so  small  a  territory.  On 
different  sides  of  the  Potomac,  the 
offence  is  punishable  in  unequal 
degrees ;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
many  of  the  early  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  remain  in  force, 
notwithstanding  their  repugnance, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  improvements 
which  have  superseded  them  in 
those  states. 

“  Besides  a  remedy  for  these 
evils,  which  is  loudly  called  for,  it 
is  respectfully  submitted  whether 
a  provision,  authorizing  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
wants  of  the  citizens  of  this  dis- 
Vol.  LXXII. 


trict  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  is 
not  due  to  them,  and  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  government.  No  por¬ 
tion  of  our  citizens  should  be  with¬ 
out  a  practical  enjoyment  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  ;  and  there  is 
none  more  important  than  that 
which  cultivates  a  proper  relation 
between  the  governors  and  the  go¬ 
verned.  Imperfect  as  this  must  be 
in  this  case,  yet  it  is  believed,  that 
it  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
representation  in  Congress,  with 
the  same  privileges  that  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  that  of  the  other  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

“  The  penitentiary  is  ready  for 
the  reception  of  convicts,  and  only 
awaits  the  necessary  legislation  to 
put  it  into  operation ;  as  one  ob¬ 
ject  of  which,  I  beg  leave  to  recall 
to  your  attention  the  propriety  of 
providing  suitable  compensation  for 
the  officers  charged  with  its  inspec¬ 
tion. 

“  The  importance  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  be  proper  to  re-charter 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
quires  that  I  should  again  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  les¬ 
sen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers 
which  many  of  our  citizens  appre¬ 
hend  from  that  institution,  as  at 
present  organized.  In  the  spirit 
of  improvement  and  compromise 
which  distinguishes  our  country 
and  its  institutions,  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  the  advantages  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  present  bank,  through 
the  agency  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  so  modified  in  its  principles 
and  structure  as  to  obviate  consti¬ 
tutional  and  other  objections. 

“  It  is  thought  practicable  to  or¬ 
ganize  such  a  bank,  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  officers,  as  a  bank  of  the 
treasury  department,  based  on  the 
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public  and  individual  deposits,  with¬ 
out  power  to  make  loans  or  pur¬ 
chase  property,  which  shall  remit 
the  funds  of  the  government,  the 
expenses  of  whfch  may  he  paid,  if 
thought  advisable,  by  allowing  its 
officers  to  sell  bills  of  exchange  to 
private  individuals  at  a  moderate 
premium.  Not  being  a  corporate 
body,  having  no  stockholders,  debt¬ 
ors,  or  property,  and  but  few  offi¬ 
cers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to 
the  constitutional  objections  which 
are  urged  against  the  present  hank ; 
and  having  no  means  to  operate  on 
the  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  large 
masses  of  the  community,  it  would 
he  shorn  of  the  influence  which 
makes  that  bank  formidable.  The 
states  would  he  strengthened  by 
having  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
furnishing  the  local  paper  currency 
through  their  own  banks,  while  the 
hank  of  the  United  States,  though 
issuing  no  paper,  would  check  the 
issues  of  the  state  banks,  by  tak¬ 
ing  their  notes  in  deposit,  and  for 
exchange,  only  so  long  as  they 
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continue  to  he  redeemed  with  specie. 
In  times  of  public  emergency,  the 
capacities  of  such  an  institution 
might  he  enlarged  by  legislative 
provision. 

“  These  suggestions  are  made, 
not  so  much  as  a  recommendation, 
as  with  the  view  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress  to  the  possible 
modifications  of  a  system  which 
cannot  continue  to  exist  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  without  occasional  col¬ 
lision  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  perpetual  apprehensions  and 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  states 
and  the  people. 

<f  In  conclusion,  fellow- citizens, 
allow  me  to  invoke,  in  behalf  of 
your  deliberations,  that  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  disinterestedness 
which  is  the  gift  of  patriotism. 
Under  an  over-ruling  and  merciful 
Providence,  the  agency  of  this 
spirit  has  thus  far  been  signalized 
in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our 
beloved  country.  May  its  influ¬ 
ence  he  eternal ! 

“  Andrew  JacksonT 
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Trial  of  the  French  Ministers. 


AT  ten  o’clock  on  tlie  morning 
of  Wednesday,,  the  1 5th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  trial  of  the  ex- Ministers 
commenced  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  it  occupied  the  Court  till 
the  evening  of  the  21st.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  peers  present  was  generally 
about  l6'0 :  and  the  duration  of 
each  sitting  was  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  first  three  days  were  devoted 
to  examining  the  accused,  and  to 
hearing  and  reading  evidence  :  the 
remainder  of  the  time  was  occupied 
by  the  speeches  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  conduct  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  defences  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  several  prisoners. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  on  which  the  impeach¬ 
ment  proceeded,  charged  the  pri¬ 
soners  with  treason. — 1st.  For  hav¬ 
ing  falsified  the  elections,  and  de¬ 
prived  citizens  of  the  free  exercise 
of  their  civil  rights  ;  2ndly,  for 
having  arbitrarily  and  violently 
changed  the  institutions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  conspired  against  the 
safety  of  the  state  ;  3rd.  for  hav¬ 
ing  excited  civil  war,  and  armed 
one  class  of  citizens  against  another, 
and  having  spread  devastation  and 
massacre  throughout  the  capital, 
and  several  of  the  communes — 
which  crimes  were  contrary  to  the 
56th  Article  of  the  Charter  of 
1814,  and  to  Articles  9D  109, 


110,  123,  and  125  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Peyron- 
net,  Cliantelauze,  and  de  Guernon 
Ranville  having  been  placed  at  the 
bar. 

The  act  of  accusation  was  read, 
and  the  impeachment  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  Managers  for  the 
Deputies.  The  President  then 
proceeded  to  interrogate  the  pri¬ 
soners. 

Examination  of  Prince  Polignac . 

Upon  your  entrance,  on  the  8th 
of  August,  into  the  ministry,  had 
you  been  for  any  time  previous  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  intentions  of 
king  Charles  X  respecting  your 
appointment  ? — No. 

Did  you,  when  called  upon,  aid 
or  form  that  ministry  ? — I  had  a 
list  of  persons  submitted  to  the 
kino;,  who  chose  those  who  were 
agreeable  to  his  wishes. 

Was  the  formation  of  that  mi¬ 
nistry  preceded  by  several,  or  by 
any  conferences,  and  was  M.  de 
Chabrol’s  retirement  discussed  ? — 
I  know  of  none  of  these  confer¬ 
ences.  The  selection  was  made  by 
the  king,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  retirement  of  M. 
de  Chabrol  was  the  consequence,  I 
believe,  of  differences  respecting 
the  person  to  be  named  President 
of  the  Council. 

What  was  the  nature  of  these 
2  F  2 
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differences  ?— I  can  say  nothing  of 
the  particulars  which  confidentially 
transpired  in  the  councils  of  the 
king. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  your 
distinction  ?  Justice  requires  from 
you  the  fullest  explanations,  it  is 
your  duty  to  give  them,  both  for 
yourself  and  your  colleagues. — I 
cannot  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
council.  I  have  no  means  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  particulars  which  trans¬ 
pired  therein. 

Who  dictated  the  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties? — I  am  ignorant  about  it. 

Was  there  not,  I  ask  you,  some 
opposition  in  the  council  respecting 
it  ? — It  necessarily  gave  rise  to 
some  observations  and  discussions. 

Was  not  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  a  measure  long  resolved 
upon? — From  what  epoch  do  you 
wish  me  to  speak  ? 

Was  it  not  determined  upon  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
of  the  prorogation  ? — No,  it  was 
not. 

What  was  the  motive  which  led 
to  the  measure  of  dissolution  ? — 
The  desire  to  have,  as  we  hoped 
we  should,  a  better  Chamber. 

Why  did  MM.  de  Chabrol  and 
Courvoissier  retire  from  the  minis¬ 
try  ? — On  account  of  differences  in 
the  council,  hut  not  because  of  the 
ordinance  for  the  dissolution. 

Was  it  not  because  it  was  wished 
to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  ? — No. 

But  there  were  reports  made  in 
that  council,  were  there  not,  re¬ 
specting  certain  circumstances — you 
have  admitted  this  yourself? — To 
what  circumstances  do  you  parti¬ 
cularly  allude,  and  to  what  admis¬ 
sions  of  mine  ? 

Did  not  M.  Courvoissier  declare 
he  would  take  no  part  in  these  vio¬ 
lent  measures? — It  was  after  the 


report  was  drawn  up  for  the  disso¬ 
lution,  that  he  said  he  wished  to 
take  no  further  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  council. 

Why  did  you  select  for  the  mi¬ 
nistry  MM.  Montbel,  Capel,  and 
Peyronnet  ? — It  was  to  give  the 
ministry  more  strength  of  able 
speakers. 

What  was  the  motive  of  the 
king  to  require  the  electors,  by  a 
proclamation,  not  to  be  hostile  to 
the  avowed  wishes  of  the  king  ? — 
To  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  friends. 

Who  drew  up  the  proclamation  ? 
— I  don’t  know. 

Was  it  not  you  who  signed  it  ? — • 
Yes,  it  was. 

You  have  said,  that,  up  to  the 
moment  of  publication,  no  part  of 
the  public  was  apprised  of  your  in¬ 
tention  respecting  the  ordinances  ? 
—  1  believe  none. 

Precautions  were  taken  to  ar¬ 
range  the  local  command  after  their 
publication  ? — Yes. 

Were  not  the  proper  precautions 
taken  ? — No. 

Did  you  not,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  cause  a  communication  to  he 
made  to  the  king,  of  the  public  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  ordinances? — I  can 
make  no  communication  upon  that 
head. 

Were  not  several  hundred  men, 
500  or  more,  drawn  up  before  the 
Tuilleries  ? — -Y  es,  it  was  I  ordered 
general  Wall  to  make  that  military 
disposition,  on  hearing  that  crowds 
were  collecting  in  the  streets. 

What  councils  did  you  hold  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  days  ? — There  was 
only  a  council  held  on  the  Tues¬ 
day,  the  27th  of  July. 

Did  you  deliver  any  orders  to 
the  military,  and  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police  ? — No  ;  I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  give  orders  to  the 
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Procureur  du  Roi,  and  also  to 
break  the  presses  of  the  journals  ? 
—No. 

Were  you  informed  speedily  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  r — 
I  was  only  informed  of  the  opening 
tumult  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

Did  you  not  order  the  execution 
of  the  ordinances? — No  ;  that  was 
not  in  my  province. 

Wrere  you  not  at  St.  Cloud  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th? — No. 

Did  you  not  hear  that  numbers 
of  the  manufacturers  were  dis¬ 
charging  their  workmen? — Yes; 
on  the  Tuesday  evening  only. 

Were  you  not  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  the  deputies  on  the 
Tuesday  ? — -1  was,  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  papers. 

Did  }mu  give  orders  to  arrest  the 
deputies  who  had  signed  this  pro¬ 
testation? — No;  I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  cause  orders  to  be 
given  to  the  guard  royal  and  the 
gendarmes  to  repel  force  by  force, 
and  put  down  the  tumult  in  the 
Palais  Royal? — I  deplore,  as  in¬ 
tensely  as  any  man  can,  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  ;  I  lament  it 
deeply,  and  it  was  not  caused  by 
any  orders  of  mine  ;  and  I  know  it 
will  be  in  proof  before  you  here¬ 
after,  that  I  immediately  entreated 
the  king  to  revoke  the  ordinances, 
and  offered  at  once  my  resignation, 
as  a  peace-offering  to  the  resisting 
people.  This  will  be  proved  in 
evidence. 

Then  did  you  not  give  any  order 
to  the  troops  to  use  force  ?• — None 
whatever,  I  declare. 

But  if  you  had  given  no  order, 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  believ¬ 
ing  you  could  be  ignorant  that 
such  orders  were  given,  and  if  so, 
what  were  the  motives  of  your  non¬ 
interference.  Who  gave  orders  to 
the  police  for  the  illegal  proceed¬ 
ings  ? — Their  officers,  I  suppose. 

Did  you  not  give  the  orders,  or 


hear  them  given,  to  distribute  fifty 
rounds  of  ball-cartridges  to  the 
troops? — No;  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  those  matters.  They  Avere 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
marshal  in  command,  who  had  de¬ 
clared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  whole  military  power  Avas  ne¬ 
cessarily  vested  in  him. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  you  were 
a  party  to  any  of  these  military  or¬ 
ders,  or  that  you  ever  said  to  an 
officer  in  command,  il  You  will  fire 
every  where  where  you  can,  and 
you  Avish  to  fire  ?” — I  never  said 
so. 

Did  you  render  any  account  to 
the  king  of  Avhat  passed  on  the 
Tuesday?— No;  fori  had  no  of¬ 
ficial  correspondence  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  could  not  therefore  make 
official  communications  to  him  rela¬ 
tive  to  it. 

Did  you  not  know  that  the  com¬ 
bat  Avas  then  every  where  raging  ? 
— No  ;  I  did  not. 

Nor  of  the  number  of  persons 
then  killed  ? — No. 

Nor  that  the  shops  Avere  shut, 
and  the  armourers  plundered  ? — 
Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Nor  of  the  fire  at  the  exchange  ? 
— No. 

Were  you  not  soon  apprized  of 
the  re-assemblage  of  the  deputies 
at  the  house  of  M,  Cassimir  Perier, 
and  of  their  resolution  ?— Of  none 
of  these  things. 

Nor  of  the  formal  protest  drawn 
up  in  their  name  by  MM.  Guizot, 
Dupin,  Villemain,  &c.  ? — I  knew 
of  none  of  these  details  until  after 
my  arrest. 

You  repeat,  you  had  no  official 
communication  with  the  king  on 
Tuesday  ?  —  None  officially,  but 
verbally. 

What  communication  had  you 
with  your  colleagues? — We  had  a 
council  on  Tuesday  e\rening. 

Wrho  Avas  it  that  proposed  to 
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place  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  ? — I 
cannot  tell  that. 

W as  there  any  opposition  ? — The 
proposal  to  place  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege  was  adopted. 

What  reason  induced  its  adop¬ 
tion  ? — The  motives  will  he  as¬ 
signed  in  the  defence. 

Was  the  placing  Paris  in  a  state 
of  siege  spoken  of  in  the  council  ? 
— No. 

At  what  hour  on  Wednesday 
were  you  at  St.  Cloud  ? — Eight, 
or  half-past  eight,  in  the  morning. 

Were  you  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  Paris  ? — No. 

Did  you  propose  to  the  king  to 
sign  the  ordinance,  placing  Paris  in 
a  state  of  siege  r — Yes. 

At  what  o’clock  did  you  return 
to  Paris  ? — At  eleven  o’clock. 

Did  you  inform  the  marshal  of 
the  placing  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege  ?  —  Yes. 

Were  the  civil  authorities  in¬ 
formed  of  it? — It  must  have  been 
so. 

Was  it  with  the  council  that  the 
marshal  put  himself  in  relation  ? — 
With  me  and  with  the  council. 

At  what  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
did  you  leave  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ? — 
About  two  o’clock. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  the 
hotel  ? — The  crowds  were  numer¬ 
ous. 

Did  you  make  your  determina¬ 
tion  known  to  the  other  ministers  ? 
— 'There  were  one  or  two  of  them 
with  me  at  the  time. 

Were  you  informed  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  made  by  the  inhabitants  ? 
— The  information  was  not  brought 
to  me. 

Then  you  did  not  inform  the 
king  of  what  had  taken  place  ? — • 
I  could  not  do  so,  as  I  did  not 
know  it  till  late  in  the  day — to¬ 
wards  eleven  o’clock.  I  wrote  that 


the  movements  continued,  but  1 
had  no  positive  information  to 
communicate. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the 
other  ministers? — Yes. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the 
marshal  ? — I  asked  him  what  had 
passed,  and  what  he  thought  of  it. 

At  what  hour  did  you  part  with 
the  deputies  at  head-quarters  ? — 
In  the  morning. 

Did  the  marshal  give  you  an 
account  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
deputies  ? — He  made  several  ob¬ 
servations  to  me  on  the  subject. 
When  I  knew  that  the  deputies 
were  with  him,  I  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  marshal  that  I 
could  not  see  them.  He  told  me 
that  the  conditions  they  insisted 
on  were  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ordinances.  I  answered,  that  I 
could  not  take  that  upon  me,  but 
that  I  would  communicate  with 
the  king.  I  then  sent  an  officer 
to  the  deputies  to  say,  that  I  would 
see  them  ;  but  when  I  knew  the 
conditions  on  which  I  had  already 
made  my  answer,  I  did  not  think 
it  my  duty  to  see  them. 

Did  you  take  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  publishing  this  ordinance? 

• — In  quality  of  keeper  of  the  seals, 
it  was  my  duty  to  send  it  to  the 
competent  authorities. 

Had  the  council  any  sitting 
after  Paris  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  siege  ? — There  was  no  meeting 
of  council  after  the  evening  of 
the  27th. 

Did  you  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood  ? — The  placing 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  placed  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal. 
I  could  have  wished  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood  ;  but  I  repeat, 
that  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent 
it. 

Did  you  make  the  king  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  was  passing 
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at  Paris  ? — No ;  but  I  think  the 
marshal  did. 

At  what  o’clock  did  you  rejoin 
your  colleagues  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  ? — I  cannot  say  precisely. 

What  did  you  resolve  on  with 
them  ? — We  resolved  to  proceed 
immediately  to  St.  Cloud,  to 
require  the  recall  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances. 

Did  you  not  issue  orders  to 
arrest  several  persons*  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  the  deputies  ? 
— Such  orders  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  given,  though  not  by 
me,  and  were  revoked  an  hour 
after. 

However,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  marshal  would  have  taken 
such  a  measure  of  his  own  accord  ? 
— I  do  not  know  who  gave  him 
the  orders  in  question. 

After  the  departure  of  the  de¬ 
puties,  were  you  not  informed  that 
the  troops  were  declaring  for  the 
people  ;  and  did  you  not  then  say, 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  ought 
to  be  fired  at  ? — -I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  having  said  any  thing  to  that 
purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening 
did  you  not  assemble  your  col¬ 
leagues,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
what  was  to  be  done  the  next  day, 
which  was  Thursday  ? — No  coun¬ 
cil  met  since  that  moment. 

Did  you  take  every  measure 
necessary  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood  ? — No  measure  could  be 
taken  ;  for  we  continued  to  hope 
that  the  disorders  would  cease. 

Was  the  Cour  Royale  ordered 
to  the  Tuilleries  in  consequence  of 
your  directions  ? — Yes. 

Was  this  measure  adopted  in 
the  council  ? — I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  no  council  was  held 
since  the  Tuesday. 

By  whom  were  you  informed  of 


the  events  which  were  taking  place 
in  Paris?- — By  MM.  de  Semonville 
and  d’Argout. 

On  hearing  the  reports  of  these 
two  peers,  did  you  not  retire  with 
your  colleagues  to  deliberate  on 
the  subject? — I  certainly  spoke  on 
the  subject  with  my  colleagues, 
but  I  declare  again  that  no  coun¬ 
cil  was  held. 

When  the  repeal  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  were  once  decided  upon, 
how  did  it  happen  that  such  a 
length  of  time  elapsed  before  this 
resolution  was  made  known  iii 
Paris,  and  did  you  make  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  ?  —  When  the  king 
signed  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances, 
I  immediately  retired  ;  and,  from 
that  moment,  I  have  remained  a 
total  stranger  to  the  public  affairs. 

Do  you  know  if  any  money  Was 
given  to  the  troops  ?  — On  the 
Monday  they  received  none ;  but 
I  heard  that  those  who  were  in 
Paris  received  some  money  on 
Wednesday. 

In  virtue  of  what  ordinance  was 
that  money  distributed  ? — In  vir¬ 
tue  of  an  ordinance  emanating 
from  the  minister  of  the  finances. 

Where,  and  by  whom,  were  the 
orders  given  to  dissolve  the  camp 
of  St.  Omer  ? — By  the  king,  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  between  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

Examination  of  Count  Pey round. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the 
measures  which  preceded  your  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  ministry  ? — No. 

Did  you  hold  any  conference 
with  your  colleagues  relative  to 
the  measures  which  were  to  be 
ultimately  taken  concerning  the 
elections  ?- — I  attended  one  con¬ 
ference  previous  to  my  accession 
to  the  ministry. 
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Was  there  not  a  scheme  formed 
to  effect  an  entire  change  in  the 
system  of  elections  ? — I  believe, 
that  in  the  proceedings  there  are 
most  evident  proofs  of  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  only  report  to  the 
king  on  the  subject  is  one,  dated 
the  14th  of  April,  and  which  an¬ 
nounces,  on  the  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  formal  intention  of 
maintaining  the  charter.  This 
report  was  made  a  few  days  before 
I  became  minister. 

What  motives  determined  the 
king  to  appeal  in  person  to  the 
electors  by  the  proclamation  which 
preceded  the  elections  1  do  not 
feel  it  my  duty  to  investigate  the 
intentions  of  the  king.  However, 
it  is  probable  that  his  motives 
were  the  same  as  those  which 
prompted  Louis  XVIII  in  1820. 

Was  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  council  ? — Yes. 

Who  drew  it  up  ? — I  am  bound 
to  name  no  one. 

Why  was  it  signed  by  the  prince 
de  Polignac,  and  not  by  yourself? 

- — Because  it  was  thought  more 
proper  at  the  moment. 

Were  not  many  illegal  measures 
taken  to  influence  the  elections  ? — 
I  took  no  measure  of  the  kind  you 
allude  to ;  on  the  contrary,  I  al¬ 
ways  opposed  them.  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  beg  of  the  Court  to  allow  my 
defender  to  read  the  only  circular 
which  I  wrote  at  the  moment  of 
the  elections. 

[M.  Hennequin,  defender  of  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  then  read  the  cir¬ 
cular,  in  which  the  minister  gave 
orders  to  the  prefects  to  take  every 
measure  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  electors  might  vote  freely,  and 
in  perfect  security.] 

M.  de  Peyronnet.— I  shall  also 
beg  leave  to  enter  into  some  de¬ 
tails,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the 


sincerity  of  my  conduct  at  that 
period.  Of  the  presidents  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  three  were  chosen 
in  this  Court,  and  now  attend  the 
present  trial ;  they  thought  proper 
to  consult  me  on  the  speeches  they 
were  to  make  at  the  opening  of 
the  colleges,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  not  refuse  to  do  me  justice 
by  making  known  my  answer  to 
their  demand. 

Were  no  threats  ,  made  use  of 
against  any  public  functionary 
who  should  venture  to  oppose  the 
intentions  of  the  government  ? — 
I  can  affirm  positively  that  no 
menace  was  made  use  of  by  me 
in  my  relations  with  the  public 
functionaries. 

Were  no  circulars  addressed  to 
the  electors  ?  —  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  several  prefects  did 
address  circulars  to  the  electors  of 
their  departments,  but  they  acted 
on  this  occasion  without  my  orders. 

Did  not  many  violent  disorders 
take  place  at  Montauban  at  the 
moment  of  the  elections,  and  what 
measures  did  you  adopt  to  repress 
them  ? — On  being  informed  that 
disorders  had  arisen  at  Montauban 
and  at  Figeac,  I  transmitted  im¬ 
mediate  orders  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  disturbed  the 
public  tranquillity.  I  am  truly 
sorry  that  the  orders  in  question 
have  not  been  found,  and  I  have 
already  expressed  my  regret  on 
that  point  to  the  Commission  of' 
the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

The  President — I  have  myself 
written  to  Montauban,  in  order  to 
cause  due  researches  to  be  made 
for  the  letters  you  affirm  having 
written,  but  the  prefect  of  that 
town  has  replied,  that  all  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  unsuccessful. 

M.  de  Peyronnet.  ■ —  I  should 
wish  that  the  clerks  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Interior,  charged  with  that 
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part  of  public  business,  should  be 
interrogated. 

In  signing  the  ordinances,  did 
you  yield  to  a  superior  will  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  your  reason  ? 

■ — I  feel  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
sentiment  which  prompts  you  to 
put  this  question,  and  you  will, 

I  hope,  do  no  less  justice  to  the 
feeling  which  obliges  me  to  remain 
silent  on  that  point. 

As  soon  as  the  ordinances  were 
published,  did  you  inform  all  the 
authorities  placed  ufider  your  orders 
of  that  publication  ? — I  did  not 
think  that  any  rigorous  measure 
would  become  necessary.  The 
reports  which  were  made  to  the 
ministry  only  served  to  delude  it 
by  a  false  and  fatal  security. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the 
troubles  which  took  place  m  Paris 
on  the  Monday  evening  ?- — On  my 
way  home,  I  saw  a  few  groups, 
and  heard  several  persons  utter 
different  vociferations. 

To  whom  was  the  report  on  the 
seizure  of  the  printing-presses 
addressed  ?  [Mere  the  President 
sent  the  report  to  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
that  he  might  read  it.  The  latter, 
after  examining  it,  replied^ — The 
documents  reply  to  the  question  ; 
I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  make 
no  answer. 

Who  issued  the  orders  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  first  groups  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

At  what  period  were  the  mea¬ 
sures,  in  regard  to  the  ordinances, 
concerted?  —  The  measures  were 
resolved  on  when  the  result  ol  the 
elections  was  known. 

Were  there  not  journals  which 
published  articles  having  this  for 
their  object  ?  —  It  is  true  there 
were  journals  which  advocated  the 
principles  I  had  professed  all  my 
life  ;  but  I  can  affirm  that,  at  this 
period,  the  only  journal,  which 


contained  any  articles  of  mine, 
incessantly  combatted  all  coups 
d'etat. 

Which  of  the  ministers  opposed 
the  publication  of  the  ordinances  ? 
— When  this  question  was  first  put 
to  me  bv  the  commissioners  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  I  kept  the 
silence  imposed  on  me  by  duty,  in 
regard  to  all  that  passed  in  the 
king’s  council.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  necessary  to  speak  in 
favour  of  a  colleague  as  unfortunate 
as  myself,  and  also  my  friend.  The 
commissioners  saw  my  reluctance  : 
they  triumphed  over  it.  I  told 
the  truth.  I  do  not  regret  it,  but 
I  must  add  that,  at  this  moment, 
silence  is  a  duty. 

As  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  acted  no  longer  exist, 
it  appears  to  me  that  you  should 
now  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to 
speak  out  ?  —  The  oath  I  have 
taken  is  absolute,  and  not  condi¬ 
tional.  I  cannot  think  that  mis¬ 
fortunes  have  absolved  me  from  it. 

You  were  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  ordinances  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

Had  you  any  share  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  report  to  the  king  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  was  the  author  of  that 
report  ?  —  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the 
ordinances  as  to  the  elections  ? — 
It  was  I. 

Was  not  the  illegality  of  these 
ordinances  discussed  ?  —  Even  if 
I  durst  speak  of  what  passed  in 
the  council,  I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

Who  prepared  the  ordinance 
which  named  M.  de  Ragusa  to 
the  command  of  the  first  military 
division  ? — I  have  but  an  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  that  ordinance, 
which  was  not  in  my  province. 
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Do  you  know  if  any  summons 
was  made  to  the  people  ? — >1  do 
not. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a 
meeting  of  Deputies  at  Paris?  — 

1  knew  it  afterwards. 

Did  you  assist  at  the  council 
which  had  for  its  object  the  put¬ 
ting  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  that  resolution  definitive  or 
conditional  ? — As  far  as  1  can  re¬ 
collect,  a  note  was  addressed  to 
the  council,  announcing  that  the 
troubles  had  been  appeased.  It 
was  then  useless  to  recur  to  such 
a  measure,  if  next  day  the  troubles 
had  entirely  ceased.  That  is,  at 
least,  what  I  always  understood. 

Are  you  aware  that  measures 
were  taken  to  make  the  people  of 
Paris  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege  ? — All  that  passed  as  to  this 
ordinance  and  its  execution  is  quite 
strange  to  me.  I  was  not  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place  till  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening. 

Did  you  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  making  yourself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  was  passing 
at  Paris? — i  repeat,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  placing  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege,  united  the  whole  power  in 
a  single  hand.  After  that  period 
I  had  no  means  of  action,  and  no 
communication  with  the  authorities 
intrusted  with  the  execution.  In 
returning  from  St.  Cloud  on  Tues¬ 
day,  I  went  to  the  Tuilleries,  where 
1  expected  to  find  my  colleagues. 
Not  finding  them,  however,  in 
their  usual  place  of  meeting,  I 
learned  by  a  man  whom  I  met  at 
the  Tuilleries,  that  they  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  head-quarters.  I  went 
there,  and  found  that  the  putting 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  was  al¬ 
ready  resolved  on.  I  had  then  no 
means  of  communicating  with  the 


prefect  of  police,  who  had  already 
been  driven  from  his  hotel. 

At  what  o’clock  did  you  meet 
your  colleagues  ? — I  cannot  specify 
the  hour. 

What  deliberations  took  place 
at  this  council  ? — There  was  no 
council,  for  there  was  not  an  in¬ 
stant  when  the  seven  ministers 
could  assemble. 

To  whom  was  the  direction  of 
affairs  intrusted? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  an 
order  given  for  the  arrest  of  cer¬ 
tain  persons,  and  particularly  of 
certain  deputies? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it  at  the  time  of  my  first  ex¬ 
amination.  It  will  easily  be  seen, 
on  referring  to  the  hour,  that  I 
could  not  be  acquainted  with  it. 

The  President. — It  is,  on  that 
account,  important  to  fix  the  hour 
precisely  at  which  you  went  to 
head-quarters  ?  —  I  hastened  up 
stairs  to  change  my  clothes,  and 
during  that  moment  a  conference 
took  place,  which  has  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preparatory  proceedings, 
and  those  who  figured  in  it  will 
probably  be  heard  as  witnesses. 
After  this  I  immediately  set  off 
for  St.  Cloud,  and  on  the  road  I 
met  the  peers,  with  whom  I  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  words.  M.  de 
Polignac  came  up  the  next  mo¬ 
ment,  and  we  arrived  all  together 
at  St.  Cloud. 

Was  not  a  council  held  at  St. 
Cloud  ?* — A  council  was  held  on 
Thursday  night,  in  which  the 
repeal  of  the  ordinances  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  From  that  moment 
I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  I  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Tuilleries,  where  I 
expected  to  find  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  ;  however,  not  finding  any 
there  in  the  usual  place  of  our 
sittings,  I  repaired  to  the  Etat 
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Major.  It  was  there  I  first  heard 
that  Paris  had  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege  ;  but  I  had  no  com- 
!  munication  with  the  official  au- 
;  thorities. 

At  what  hour  did  you  next  meet 
your  colleagues  ? — I  really  do  not 
i  recollect  the  exact  hour. 

What  were  your  deliberations, 

;  when  you  had  re-assembled  ? — 
There  was  some  conversation,  hut 
i  no  council ;  for  we  were  not  all 
re-united. 

To  whom  was  then  confided  the 
general  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  government? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

Was  it  not  within  your  know¬ 
ledge  that  orders  were  given  to 
arrest  several  deputies  ? — No  ;  it 
must  be  obvious  from  any  previous 
interrogatories  that  I  could  not 

o  # 

have  known  such  a  circumstance. 

The  President.-— It  is  important 
to  know  the  precise  hour  when 
you  went  to  the  Etat,  Major.  Did 
you  render  an  account  to  the  king 
of  the  visit  of  the  deputies,  MM. 
Lafitte,  Perier,  &c.  ? — It  was  not 
my  business  to  do  so. 

He  then,  in  his  further  evidence, 
described  that  he  had  no  part  in 
the  measure  for  placing  Paris  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  that  he  did 
all  he  could  to  prevent  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  were  impending.  Pie 
declined,  however,  to  state  the 
especial  points  upon  which  those 
differences  arose. 

The  President  toM.  de  Chantelanze. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
orders  relating  to  the  ordinances, 
and  from  whom  they  emanated  ? — 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
respectfully  state  I  must  hold 
silence. 

Was  not  your  entrance  into  office 
dependent  on  the  indispensable 
condition  of  M.  Peyronnet’s  en¬ 


trance  ? — Yes,  it  was.  I  avow, 
that  all  my  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  support  of  the  king’s  mea¬ 
sures,  and  the  electoral  ones,  but 
I  deprived  no  man  of  his  situation, 
and  I  used  no  threats  for  that 
purpose. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the 
ordinance  relative  to  the  press  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Did  you  not  hear  of  the  pro¬ 
testation  of  the  members,  and  of 
its  insertion  in  the  journals  ? — I 
had  no  knowledge  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  until  informed  of  it  by  the 
Procure  ur  du  Roi. 

Did  you  riot  take  measures 
against  the  assemblage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ? — No,  it  was  not  my  province 
to  do  so. 

You  knew  Paris  to  be  in  a  state 
of  siege  ? — Yes. 

Who  caused  that  measure  ? — 
The  order  of  circumstances. 

Examination  of  M.  Guernon  de 
Ranville. 

The  commencement  of  M.  de 
Ranville’s  examination  was  nearly 
to  the  same  effect  with  that  of  the 
other  prisoners.  It  was  towards 
the  middle  of  July  that  the  ordi¬ 
nances  were  first  proposed,  but  the 
prisoner  declined  to  specify  bv 
whom  the  proposal  had  been  made. 
The  principles,  on  which  the  ordi¬ 
nances  were  founded,  were  never 
discussed  in  council.  The  prisoner 
did  not  consult  M.  Courvoissier  as 
to  what  had  passed  in  council,  but 
on  certain  general  questions,  and 
in  regard  to  the  tactics  of  the  op¬ 
position  journals,  which  persisted 
in  speaking  of  coups  d’etat.  On 
being  asked  whether  the  ordinances 

O  . 

were  opposed  in  council,  the  pri¬ 
soner  observed,  that  the  question 
was  very  delicate,  and  required 
some  explanation.  He  avowed 
that  he  did  not  understand  the 
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obligations  of  an  oath  exactly  as 
his  colleagues  had  done.  He 
thought  himself  entitled  to  draw 
a  distinction.  He  felt  all  the 
importance  of  the  oath  taken  by 
ministers,  but  he  believed  that  it 
was  applicable  only  to  secrets  of 
state,  and  was  not  otherwise  bind¬ 
ing.  He  thought  himself  justified 
in  disclosing  a  personal  opinion  in 
what  concerned  bis  colleagues  in¬ 
dividually.  When  he  saw  the 
examination  of  his  colleagues,  he 
perceived  that  they  had  regarded 
the  oath  more  comprehensively. 
He  might  be  mistaken,  but  the 
example  of  Messrs,  de  Chabrol  and 
de  Courvoissier  proved  that  they 
coincided  in  his  opinion.  As  to 
his  resistance  to  the  ordinances, 
his  opinions  were  specified  in  his 
declaration  of  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  presence  of  the  king  he 
had  resisted  what  was  contrary  to 
his  opinion.  On  being  asked  what 
had  induced  the  ministers  opposed 
to  the  svstem  to  sign  the  ordi- 
nances,  the  prisoner  answered- — 
<e  They  were  voted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority.”  The  respect  which  he 
owed  to  the  person  of  the  king 
forbad  him  to  answer  the  question, 
whether  he  had  yielded  to  a  power¬ 
ful  authority  ;  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  declare,  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  king  had 
never  exercised  any  authority  over 
his  ministers  with  which  his  con¬ 
science  had  reproached  him.  In 
regard  to  the  placing  Paris  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  prisoner  declared, 
that  in  common  with  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  he  would  have  stopped  the 
effusion  of  blood  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  He  was  aware  of  the 
step  taken  by  the  deputies,  and 
added,  that  the  king  was  also  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it ;  but  he  did  not 
know  what  answer  had  been  made 
by  Charles  X,  nor  whether  one 


of  the  ministers  had  been  to  St. 
Cloud  during  the  night  between 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  No 
council  was  held  on  Thursday. 
It  was  merely  decided  that  the 
ministers  should  go  to  St.  Cloud. 
The  prisoner  was  aware  of  the 
visit  of  M.  de  Semonville,  which 
had  hastened  their  departure.  The 
prisoner  was  present  at  the  council 
which  was  held  at  St.  Cloud,  when 
the  recall  of  the  ordinances  was 
resolved  on.  Here  the  President 
begged  M.  de  Ranville  to  be  seated, 
but  the  latter  asked  leave  to  make 
an  observation.  He  wished  to 
explain  himself  with  regard  to  the 
deposition  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
the  Sieur  Chome.  This  witness 
had  asserted  that,  on  being  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  stated,  that  the  members 
of  the  priesthood  might  contract  a 
civil  marriage.  This  was  a  great 
error.  He  had  always  thought 
that,  according  to  the  concordat  of 
1802,  which  declared  the  Catholic 
religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  French,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charter,  which  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
state,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  interdicted,  because  the  con¬ 
cordat,  as  well  as  the  charter,  had 
preserved  the  discipline  of  the 
church  in  full  vigour. 

Evidence. 

Count  Christophe  Chabrol  de 
Cruzol,  peer  of  France,  having 
been  introduced,  was  addressed  by 
the  president  to  the  following 
effect : — 

You  formed  part  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  8th  of  August :  inform 
us  what  part  you  took  in  it,  and 
on  what  principle  it  was  con¬ 
ducted. 

M.  de  Chabrol.-— As  to  the  de- 
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liberations  of  the  council,  I  might 
preserve  an  absolute  silence ;  but 
in  these  grave  and  solemn  circum¬ 
stances,  when  my  silence  might  be 
interpreted  against  the  accused, 
my  conscience  tells  me  to  reply..  I 
was  not  made  acquainted  with  the 
formation  of  the  new  ministry.  After 
the  elections  of  1828,  I  presumed 
that  there  was  to  be  some  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  ministry.  On  the 
2nd  of  August,  M.  de  Polignac 
came  to  my  house,  and  told  me 
that  the  king  reckoned  on  my  de¬ 
votion  ;  at  the  same  time  he  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  king  had 
made  choice  of  him  for  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  new  ministry.  I  re¬ 
plied,  that  I  did  not  think  myself 
capable  of  adding  any  great 
strength  to  the  system  in  which 
the  new  council  was  organized.  I 
refused  to  enter  it.  Some  political 
conversation  then  took  place  be¬ 
tween  M.  de  Polignac  and  me, 
when  he  informed  me,  that  the 
;  question  was  not  the  formation  of 
i  a  new  ministry,  but  to  introduce 
!  some  changes  into  the  composition 
of  the  existing  ministry,  and  to 
bring  into  it  men  of  talent.  I 
i  replied,  that  my  political  life  was 
invariable,  and  that  I  wished  to 
limit  myself  to  fidelity  to  the  king, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.  On 
i  which  M.  de  Polignac  remarked, 

I  that  the  line  to  be  followed  was 
I  that  of  a  perfect  fidelity  to  the 
(  charter  and  laws  of  the  kingdom; 

.  he  added  (I  repeat  his  words),  the 
question  was  not  the  formation  of 
a  ministry  entirely  united  in 
{  opinion  ( tout  d'une  seule  piece), 

|  but  to  bring  into  it  the  represent- 
J  atives  of  the  extreme  right,  of  the 
I  centre  right,  and  the  centre  left. 

I  then  determined  on  entering  the 
i  council. 

President. — After  your  enter- 
B  ing  the  council,  did  the  ministry 


limit  itself  to  the  line  at  first  indi¬ 
cated  ? — Until  my  withdrawing 
from  the  council,  the  ministry  con¬ 
stantly  kept  that  line,  and  did  not 
quit  it,  but  shewed,  in  all  its  acts, 
the  respect  due  to  the  charter  and 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

What  were  the  causes  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye? 
—An  opinion  different,  from  his 
was  entertained  relative  to  the 
presidency  of  the  council,  and  he 
gave  in  his  resignation. 

What  were  the  causes  of  your 
resignation  ?  —  I  must  declare, 
that,  during  all  the  time  I  formed 
part  of  the  council,  neither  ordi¬ 
nances,  nor  coups  d'etat,  were  ever 
contemplated.  No  project  for  de¬ 
parting  from  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  charter,  or  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  was  ever  agi¬ 
tated.  There  was,  however,  dis¬ 
sension  among  the  members  of  the 
cabinet ;  I  was  convinced  that  the 
ministry  stood  in  need  of  modifi¬ 
cation,  to  ensure  that  majority  in 
the  Chamber  which  it  wanted.  I 
unceasingly  directed  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  this  point.  QHere  the 
witness  explained  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  systems  which  had  become 
established  in  the  cabinet.]  The 
one  which  he  supported  not  having 
gained  the  ascendancy,  he  retired. 
Since  that  time  he  had  constantly 
lived  in  a  distant  province. 

M.  de  Martignac. — In  the  re¬ 
port  made  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  relative  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  I  observe  it  stated,  that  a 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  arose  in 
the  council,  between  a  favourite 
minister  and  an  impetuous  minis¬ 
ter.  A  struggle  having  arisen  in 
the  council,  between  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  one  minister  and  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  another,  it  is 
important  that  the  Chamber  should 
be  informed  upon  this  point)  and 
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that  it  should  be  explained  how 
M.  de  Polignac  arrived  at  the 
presidency  of  the  council ;  whether 
his  ambition  was  satisfied ;  and 
whether  the  necessity  of  placing 
him  at  the  presidency  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  was  acknowledged  by  any  other 
than  himself? 

M.  de  Chabrol, — I  will  frankly 
reply,  that  I  think  it  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  king  to  see  M.  de  Po^ 
lignac  at  the  head  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  it  was  this  con¬ 
sideration  that  carried  him  to  the 
presidency. 

The  second  witness  examined 
was  Jean  Joseph  Antoine  Cour- 
voissier,  late  keeper  of  the  seals, 
aged  55,  residing  at  Baume,  in  the 
department  of  Daubs.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  give  no  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  of  the  8  th  of 
August,  as  he  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  till  the  end  of  that  month. 
I  urged  (continued  the  witness) 
to  M.  de  Polignac  many  strong 
objections  relative  to  my  coming 
into  the  cabinet  ;  if  I  remember 
rightly,  I  told  him  it  would  be 
difficult,  and  even  impossible, 
that  I  should  be  part  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  conjunction  with  a 
member  of  the  Chamber,  to  whom 
I  had  been  opposed  eight  years. 
“  My  opinions,”  added  I,  “are  re¬ 
gistered  in  the  Monileur — it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  alter  them. 
If  I  could  alter  them,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  present  myself  to  the 
Chamber  covered  with  ignominy.” 
The  more  I  insisted  on  these  ob¬ 
jections,  the  more  M.  de  Polignac 
insisted.  I  went  to  St.  Cloud, 
with  the  intention  of  reiterating 
to  the  king  the  objections  I  had 
made  to  M.  de  Polignac.  The 
king  was  already  acquainted  with 
them  ;  he  introduced  the  subject 
himself,  and  told  me  that  his  will 


was,  that  the  administration  should 
act  agreeably  to  the  charter.  I 
was  convinced,  and  accepted  the 
seals. 

M.  Courvoissier  then  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  the  dissen¬ 
sions  which  had  arisen  in  the 
ministry — of  the  retirement  of  M. 
Labourdonnaye,  and  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  occasioned  it.  “On 
the  retirement  of  M.  Labourdon¬ 
naye,”  he  added,  “I  came  back 
from  St.  Cloud  in  company  with 
M.  de  Polignac.  After  convers¬ 
ing  together,  M.  de  Polignac  was, 
like  myself,  still  of  opinion,  that 
the  council  ought  to  be  renewed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  in  his  favour.  On 
the  following  day,  his  impression 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  same. 
Much  hesitation  was  apparent  in 
him.  It  was  easy  to  see,  that  the 
conviction  on  his  own  mind  had 
met  with  some  obstacles,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  overcome.” 

M.  Courvoissier  then  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  two  letters  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  M.  Guernon  Panville. 
“In  his  letter  of  the  3 Oth  of 
August,”  said  the  witness,  “  he 
expressed  a  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  pierced  by  a  ball.”  He 
added,  that  my  arguments  had 
convinced  him,  and  that  in  the 
council  of  ministers,  as  in  the 
council  of  the  king,  he  had  reject¬ 
ed  and  opposed  the  project  of  the 
ordinances. 

M.  Cremieux, — Can  the  wit¬ 
ness  give  any  information  on  the 
manner  in  which  M.  Guernon  de 
Ranville  described  the  general 
sentiment  of  France,  and  what 
was  his  own  opinion  of  that  sen¬ 
timent,  whether  in  the  council  of 
the  king  or  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion.? 

M.  Courvoissier. — The  counsel 
of  the  accused  reminds  me  of  my 
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declaration  before  the  Juge  de¬ 
struction.  I  remember  very  well, 
that  M.  Guernon  de  Ranville 
said  France  is  centre  gauche. 

M.  Saussett  (counsel  for  M.  de 
Chantelauze). — It  is  important  to 
know  what  was  M.  de  Chabrol’s 
opinion  of  the  political  sentiments 
of  M.  de  Chantelauze,  and  what 
were  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  name  him  to  the  king  as 
minister  for  public  instruction. 

M.  de  Chabrol. —  I  have  long 
known  M.  de  Chantelauze.  I 
have  always  seen  him  follow  the 
wisest  and  most  moderate  course 
— that  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and 
to  our  constitutional  institutions. 

M.  Cremieux. — I  shall  put  the 
same  question  to  the  witness  rela¬ 
tive  to  M.  Guernon  de  Ranville  ? 
—  I  have  alwavs  observed,  that  he 
strenuously  encouraged  constitu¬ 
tional  sentiments.  He  carried  into 
discussion  the  roughness  which  was 
natural  to  his  character.  I  will 
add,  that  one  day  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  the  council  with  so  much 
asperity,  that  I  presumed  he  would 
go  out  of  it  on  that  occasion. 

Godefrav  Eleanore  Delaporte, 
Rue  St.  Honore. — On  Tuesday, 
July  27,  at  about  two  o’clock,  the 
tumult,  which  existed  on  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  induced  me  to  shut 
my  shop.  Towards  four  o’clock 
we  saw  from  a  balcony  three 
persons  carried  away,  who  had 
been  killed  at  the  barricades  of  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Infans;  they  were 
all  unarmed,  and  had  thrown 
stones  at  the  gendarmes ;  the 
persons  who  bore  them  cried  out 
“  Vengeance  !  ”  as  they  went 
along,  and  broke  into  the  shops  of 
two  or  three  armourers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  arms.  At 
six  o’clock  the  royal  guard  passed 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  for  the 
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first  time  made  a  discharge,  which 
hurt  no  one.  At  half-past  six  I 
left  my  house,  recommending  to  my 
children  to  remain  in  the  room, 
and  not  to  open  the  windows;  but 
soon  after,  the  guard  having  fired 
a  second  time,  my  son,  thinking 
that  the  soldiers  had  passed,  ppenecl 
the  window,  was  killed  by  a  ball, 
and  fell  a  corpse  on  the  floor. 
Whilst  I  was  at  home,  I  saw  no 
kind  of  summons  made  by  {he 
commissaries  of  police,  nor  by  anv 
other  civil  officer.  No  guns  had 
been  fired,  nor  any  stone  thrown, 
from  our  house. 

Elis  testimony  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  almost  in  the  same  words  by 
M.  T  nerrier,  a  confectioner,  who 
lived  in  the  same  street,  and  who 
gave  an  account  of  another  tu¬ 
mult,  which  he  saw,  while  he 
passed  through  the  Palais  Royal. 
This  witness  excited  some  laughter 
from  the  pompous  and  monotonous 
tone  in  which  he  delivered  his  ac¬ 
count  of  some  common-place  chat, 
which  he  had  overheard  in  the 
crowd  while  the  contest  was  raging. 
He  distinctly  stated,  that  he  saw 
the  people  in  one  place  attack  the 
troops. 

M.  Plougholm,  advocate,  said, 
that  he  had  been  charged  to  draw 
up  a  report  of  the  events  of  the 
three  days,  but  personally  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  passed. 

M.  de  Martignac,  counsel  for 
Polignac. — Then  really  of  what 
use  is  his  testimony  ?  Had  we 
not  better  have  his  informants, 
who  did  see  something:  ?  We  are 
not  here  to  read  historv. 

J 

M.  Plougholm  resumed,  and 
said,  that  the  result  of  his  inform¬ 
ation  was,  that  the  troops  employ¬ 
ed  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  the 
people  had  not  evinced  the  bitter¬ 
ness  ascribed  to  them.  On  the 
Boulevards  he  had  heard,  that 
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near  the  Porte  St.  Martin  a  man  in 
the  crowd  had  fired  twice  at  an 
officer  of  the  royal  guards  and 
missed  him,  the  officer,  at  the 
same  time,  calling  out,  “What  an 
awkward  d — 1  you  are  ;  go  back  to 
your  shop,  you  blockhead.”  A 
similar  occurrence  took  place  near 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  As  to  the 
outrages  attributed  to  the  gen¬ 
darmes,  he  could  say,  that,  in  the 
various  narratives  which  he  had 
collected,  he  could  not  find  a 
good  foundation  for  these  charges, 
particularly  respecting  the  wanton 
killing  of  an  old  man  in  the  streets. 
As  to  the  fact  of  the  firing  of  the 
people  first  on  the  troops,  his 
accounts  showed,  that  they  had 
done  so  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
while  in  other  parts  the  evidence 
went  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  soldiers  fired  first.  He  was 
employed  to  draw  up  his  report  of 
the  proceedings  by  the  new  pro¬ 
visional  government,  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion.  The  awkward 
firing  of  the  shopkeeper  was  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and 
the  man  was  told  to  go  into  his 
shop,  and  mind  his  business,  and 
not  try  his  hand  at  soldiering. 
On  the  Place  de  Ville  a  shot  was 
fired  by  one  of  two  men  from  a 
chimney ;  against  this  chimney  a 
cannon  was  fired,  which  knocked 
it  down,  but  not  until  the  two  men 
were  allowed  to  retire,  and  save 
themselves  by  getting  through  an 
adjoining  window.  The  cannon- 
ier  gave  them  a  sign  of  his  hand 
before  he  fired  his  gun. 

M.  Petit,  mayor  of  the  second 
arrondissement,  said,  that,  on 
Monday,  the  26th,  he  was,  at  ten 
at  night,  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
gates  of  the  garden  were  shut,  and 
there  was  then  no  tumult ;  but  in 
crossing  the  Rue  St,  Honore  he  saw 


about  fifty  men,  who  were  crying 
“  Vive  la  Charte,”  and  breaking  the 
lamps.  He  acquainted  the  author¬ 
ities  with  this,  and  was  told,  that 
the  colonel  of  the  gendarmes  had 
set  off'  at  the  head  of  a  company, 
in  order  to  put  down  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  On  Tuesday  he  in¬ 
formed  M.  Chabrol  of  these  oc¬ 
currences,  and  then  several  na¬ 
tional  guards,  who  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Mairie,  begged  of 
him  instructions.  He  repaired  to 
prince  Polignac,  who  referred  him 
to  marshal  Marmont:  the  latter 
said,  he  could  not  give  any  direc¬ 
tions  whatever,  as  it  might  com¬ 
promise  the  national  guards,  which 
he  by  no  means  wished  to  do. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  he 
went  to  the  Tuilleries,  where  he 
met  M.  de  Polignac,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  going  to  St.  Cloud  to 
beg  of  the  king  to  annul  the  or¬ 
dinances,  and  requested  witness,  at 
the  same  time,  to  remain  in  the 
Chateau,  as  his  presence  might  be 
of  some  use.  Shortly  after,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  with  colonel  Wall  to 
the  Place  Vendome  to  order  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  people 
were  crying  out  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  ministers.  He  and  the 
colonel  replied,  that  they  could  not 
make  any  promise  whatsoever ; 
but  yet  they  engaged  the  citizens 
to  suspend  hostilities.  On  going 
towards  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  the 
witness  said,  that  they  renewed 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  cessation 
of  hostilities ;  but  at  last  they 
found  that  they  could  not  proceed 
any  farther,  and  that  all  their  en¬ 
deavours  were  useless.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  the  mayor 
retired  to  the  Mairie,  where  he 
thought  that  he  might  be  wanted. 

Here  M.  de  Martignac  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
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the  witness  should  tell  what  were 
the  apparent  dispositions  of  M.  de 
Polignac,  when  he  set  oft’  for  St. 
Cloud. 

M.  Petit  replied,  that  though 
he  could  not  affirm  any  thing  po¬ 
sitively  on  that  subject,  yet  he 
supposed  that  the  prince  intended 
to  obtain  the  orders  of  the  king, 
especially  as  he  had  engaged  him 
to  wait  for  his  return. 

M.  Barbet  said,  he  was  on 
the  Wednesday  near  the  market  of 
the  Innocents,  where  he  saw  an 
officer  give  the  word  of  command 
to  fire,  and  he  immediately  after 
heard  shots  go  off,  when  he  retired. 

M.  Galloton,  Ancien  Commis- 
saire  de  Police,  said,  that,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  27th  of  July,  he  had 
been  ordered  to  seize  the  presses  of 
the  journals.  Upon  going  near  the 
Bourse,  he  advertised  the  author¬ 
ities  that  an  army  of  workmen  were 
in  the  streets,  and  that  he  must  en¬ 
counter  severe  resistance.  To  exe¬ 
cute  his  orders  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  he  knew  he  should  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  force.  Upon 
afterwards  going  towards  the  Palais 
Royal,  he  saw  about  1,000  people 
in  the  street,  evidently  determined 
to  resist  the  authorities.  He  then 
went  into  a  description  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  found 
wounded  and  dead  people  in  the 
streets  when  the  firing  took  place, 
and  which  had  no  general  interest,  as 
it  was  the  natural  and  obvious  result 
of  this  kind  of  street-fighting.  He 
also  added  to  his  narrative  that 
there  were  cries  of  Down  with 
the  Jesuits,”  in  addition  to  those  of 
<{  Vive  la  Charte.” 

I11  reply  to  a  question  from  M. 
Berenger,  this  witness  said,  that  as 
to  the  delivery  of  cartridges  with¬ 
out  ball,  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
except  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were 
betraying  their  cause,  for  they  had 
Vol.  LXXII. 


in  many  instances  drawn  their  cart¬ 
ridges. 

M.  Pierre  Mauson  said,  that  on 
Tuesday  evening  his  curiosity  at- 
tractedkim  to  the  streets,  where,  at 
the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  he 
met  detachments  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  and  understood  that  the 
people  were  making  great  resist¬ 
ance.  The  witness  then  gave  a 
narrative  of  his  observations  in  the 
streets  near  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
he  both  heard  and  saw  charges  of 
musketry  fired  by  the  military,  to 
beat  down  the  barricades  which 
the  people  were  then  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  erecting.  His  account 
was  a  gossiping  description  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  picked  up  from 
others  during  his  rambles  on  the 
last  days  of  July.  He  was  repeat¬ 
edly  called  upon  by  the  Court  to 
confine  himself  to  facts  bearing  on 
the  inquiry — whether  the  troops 
or  the  people  fired  first  where  he 
happened  to  be — but  his  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  was.  very  vague 
and  inconclusive,  sometimes  the  one 
way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Marshal  Gerard.— I  made  part 
of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
assembly  of  Deputies  in  the  house 
of  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  on 
the  Tuesday,  to  the  duke  de  Ra- 
gusa,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect 
the  precise  words  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  marshal  and  usj  but 
what  I  can  say  is,  that  the  words 
of  the  marshal  marked  strongly  the 
unfortunate  nature  of  the  position 
he  occupied  ;  he  spoke  to  us  several 
times  of  the  fatality  by  which  he 
found  himself  thus  placed  \  but  he 
was,  he  said,  employed  to  execute 
a  duty  of  honour,  in  which  he 
would  not  be  found  wanting.  He 
likewise  described  that  their  mes¬ 
sage  was  taken  to  prince  Polignac, 
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whom  they  said  they  were  ready  to 
see  ;  but  that  the  prince  said,  as  he 
could  not  accede  to  their  terms,  he 
could  not  see  them. 

Prince  Polignac  here  rose  and 
said,  that  the  moment  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  arrival  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion, he  had  expressed  his  perfect  rea¬ 
diness  to  meet  them.  He  had  cer¬ 
tainly  sent  them  a  message,  that,  if 
their  object  were  to  demand  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  ordonnances,  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition,  there  was  no 
use  in  his  seeing  them,  as  he  had 
no  power  to  repeal  them  without 
reference  to  the  king  ;  but  that  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  ready  to 
see  and  confer  with  them  upon  any 
thing  within  his  province  to  regu¬ 
late.  His  only  reason  for  not 
coining  out  into  their  chamber  was, 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
discuss  a  condition  which  he  had 
of  himself  no  possible  authority  at 
the  moment  to  comply  with. 

Jean  Francois  Cyr  Billot,  form¬ 
erly  King’s  Attorney  at  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  de  Premiere  Instance  at  Paris. 
— During  the  day  of  Monday,  July 
26,  I  had  no  reason  for  seeing  more 
than  two  of  the  ministers ;  they 
were  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  and 
the  minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
perusal  of  the  ordinances  in  the 
Monitenr  was  one  of  my  motives 
for  desiring  to  see  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  with  whom,  as  king’s  attor¬ 
ney,  l  had  frequent  communica¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  during  the 
absence  of  the  attorney-general, 
who  was  then  gone  from  Paris. 
But  I  received  from  the  keeper  of 
the  seals  no  particular  instructions 
respecting  the  execution  of  the 
ordonnances,  which  appeared  to  me 
en  tirely  of  an  administrative  nature. 
The  object  of  my  visit  to  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Interior  was,  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  execution  of  the 
ordinance  upon  the  elections,  as  far 


as  Corsica  was  considered,  as  I  had 
inhabited  that  country  as  attorney- 
general.  I  received  from  this 
minister  no  particular  instructions 
relative  to  the  ordinances.  On 
Tuesday  I  again  saw  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  whom  I  was  obliged  to 
so  to  find  at  the  residence  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  where 
he  then  was  ;  but  I  did  not  see  the 
prince  de  Pclignac.  The  writs 
promulgated  against  several  writers 
were  so  at  my  requisition.  It  was 
a  spontaneous  act  of  my  own, 
which  I  performed,  because  I  was 
of  opinion  that  the  protestations 
inserted  in  the  National  constituted 
a  real  offence.  This  requisition 
was  not  concerted  between  the  mi¬ 
nister  and  me ;  but  I  spoke  to  him  of 
it  in  the  visit  I  paid  him  at  the  house 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
On  Tuesday,  about  four  o’clock,  I 
bad  occasion  to  see  the  prefect  of 
police  upon  business:  be  informed 
me  that  the  gendarmerie  of  Paris 
had  just  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  duke  deRagusa,  in  his  quality 
of  governor  of  Paris,  which  took  a 
great  responsibility  off  his  hands ; 
but  he  did  not  speak  of  the  city  of 
Paris  having  been  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  witness  repeatedly 
declared,  that  on  the  Monday 
lie  did  not  receive  from  any  of  the 
ministers,  or  more  particularly  from 
M.  de  Cliantclauze,  any  instruc¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  execution  of  the 
ordinances,  which  he  only  knew 
by  the  Moniteur.  He  said,  that  he 
had  repeatedly  tried  to  see  M.  de 
Peyronnet  on  the  Monday  evening, 
and  could  not. 

Here  count  Peyronnet  rose,  and 
expressly  declared,  that  he  was  the 
whole  of  that  evening  in  his  saloon, 
engaged  in  receiving  persons  on 
business,  and  might  have  been  seen 
at  once,  if  the  witness  had  called 
to  see  him  upon  official  business. 
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The  witness  must,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  confound  dates. 

The  witness  here  underwent  a 
long  cross-examination  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  pressed  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  oath — an  injunction  which 
he  declared  to  be  unnecessary,  as 
he  wished  to  state  every  thing,  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection,  of  what 
passed  at  the  time.  He  said,  he 
saw  count  de  Peyronnet  on  the 
Monday  morning,  but  he  positively 
declared  that  he  did  not  see  him 
afterwards  on  that  day.  He  was, 
however,  apprised  by  M.  Mangin 
that  he  had  seen  Peyronnet,  and 
conversed  with  him,  and  that  forty- 
six  persons  were  to  be  arrested. 
(No,”  from  count  Peyronnet.) 

By  one  of  the  commissioners. — 
What  were  the  motives  for  issuing 
these  orders  for  arrests? — The  27th 
of  July  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  an  article  in  the  National,  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  impugn, 
although  I  much  regretted  the  sig~ 
nature  it  bore,  as  well  as  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  it  the  subject  of 
prosecution.  But,  as  1  had  an 
affection  for  the  government  it 
attacked,  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  follow  up  the  matter.  I  soon 
received  the  orders  for  arrest  from 
M.  Mangin,  and  transmitted  them 
at  once  to  the  prefect  of  police, 
who  called  before  him  M.  Lacro- 
foix,  chief  of  the  Bureaux.  The  lat¬ 
ter  said,  the  execution  of  these 
arrests  would  take  a  long  time,  as 
he  should  have  first  to  inquire  the 
address  of  the  person  who  signed 
one  of  the  impugned  articles  in  the 
National ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tumult  in  the  capital 
would  render,  in  all  probability, 
the  efforts  of  the  police  useless. 

Where  are  these  warrants?— I 


believe  they  were  since  destroyed 
by  the  judge  of  Instruction.  Here 
the  witness  was  pressed  very  close 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  to  relate  the  name  of  the 
person  who  he  said  was  privy  to 
his  conversation  with  Mangin  on 
the  subject  of  the  projected  arrests; 
when,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  named  M.  Rives  (at  pre¬ 
sent  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion.)  The  witness  did  not  name 
this  person  till  repeatedly  called 
upon  by  count  Peyronnet  and  his 
counsel,  not  to  withhold  any  name 
whatever  in  delicacy  to  his  situa¬ 
tion. 

Count  Pevronnet  rose,  and  de- 
✓ 

dared  with  energy,  that  he  had  no 
wish  whatever  that  any  delicacy 
towards  him  should  withhold  from 
the  Court  the  fullest  information 
upon  every  part  of  his  conduct. 

M.  Rives  was  here  sent  for,  and 
the  answer  was,  that  he  could  not 
at  the  moment  be  found.  An 
order  was,  however,  transmitted, 
for  his  speedy  attendance. 

M.  Crosnier,  formerly  head  clerk 
at  the  prefecture  de  police,  said, 
that  the  prefect  called  on  him  to 
inform  him,  that  notwithstanding 
the  ordinances,  several  newspapers 
had  been  published,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  the  seizure  o(  the 
printing  presses.  Witness  added, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  order, 
he  prepared  the  warrants,  and  the 
prefect  gave  to  witness  forty-five 
warrants,  being  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  signed  the  protesta¬ 
tion  against  the  ordinances.  Wit¬ 
ness  delivered  the  warrants  to  the 
king’s  attorney,  who  declared  that 
they  could  not  be  put  in  execution. 
On  the  next  day  the  warrants  were 
sent  for  by  the  attorney,  and  he  de¬ 
livered  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
police-officer. 

Count  Chabrol  de  Volrie,  fnr- 
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merly  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  de¬ 
clared,  that  on  being  informed  of 
the  ordinances,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
whom  he  declared,  that  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  resign  his  func¬ 
tions,  as  his  administration  had 
always  been  of  a  mild  and  paternal 
nature.  The  minister  replied,  that 
the  public  tranquillity  would  soon 
be  re-established,  and  invited  him 
to  continue  to  fill  his  ordinary 
functions.  Witness  observed,  that 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  prefect  to 
inform  himself  of  the  security  of  the 
town;  however,  he  sent  several 
able  agents  to  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  they  reported 
that  several  groups  were  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais 
Ptoyal.  On  the  Tuesday  witness 
was  told,  that  the  town  was  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  and  that 
some  of  the  troops  had  refused  to 
obey  certain  orders  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  nature.  During  the  evening 
many  people  assembled  round 
a  wounded  man,  and  uttered  the 
most  dreadful  cries  of  vengeance. 
Some  others  were  breaking  the  re- 
verberes.  Towards  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  all  was  calm  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On 
the  Wednesday,  28th,  M.  de  Cha¬ 
brol  was  told,  that  the  insurrection 
appeared  still  more  alarming,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  men  were 
marching  towards  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  He  immediately  got  into 
his  carriage,  and  went  to  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  whom  he  found  badly 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
events,  and  he  required  large  re¬ 
inforcements  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  provisional  municipality 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  pre¬ 
fect  found  all  in  an  apparent  state 
of  tranquillity  ;  but  ere  long,  he 


saw  several  columns  coming  down 
the  adjacent  streets,  headed  by 
several  very  resolute  persons.  The 
guard  retired  without  being  in¬ 
sulted,  and  the  prefect,  seeing  that 
his  intervention  would  be  use¬ 
less,  retired  also.  The  peo¬ 
ple  soon  became  masters  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  began  to  ring 
the  tocsin,  and  hoisted  the  tri¬ 
coloured  hag.  The  troops  soon 
arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  a 
fire  opened,  which  lasted  until  six 
in  the  evening.  During  the  night 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  abandoned, 
but  it  was  retaken  in  the  morning, 
and  tables  were  brought  for  the 
establishment  of  a  municipality. 
The  prefect  finding  himself  in 
such  a  painful  situation,  left  the 
place  altogether,  and  wrote  a  re¬ 
port  of  what  he  had  seen,  without 
knowing  whether  his  report  would 
be  delivered.  About  eleven  o’clock 
he  was  informed  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  from  that 
moment  all  was  over.  M.  de  Cha¬ 
brol  added,  that,  on  seeing  the 
prefect  of  police,  he  found  him  far 
from  being  calm,  though  he  might 
then  have  taken  measures  most 
efficacious  for  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity. 

The  President. — By  whom  was 
the  prefect  of  police  informed  of 
the  ordinances? — By  the  Moniteur , 
I  believe. 

When  you  saw  him,  had  he 
received  any  orders  from  the  mi¬ 
nisters  ? — -He  was  then  very  busy 
about  the  newspapers,  and  told  me 
that  that  day  was  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  of  his  whole  life. 

Your  conversation  appears  to 
have  been  quite  of  a  general  nature? 
—Yes. 

When  were  you  acquainted  with 
the  declaration  of  siege  ? — On 
Wednesday  morning. 

When  you  saw  M.  Mangin  on 
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Tuesday,  did  lie  speak  of  tlie 
siege? — He  alluded  to  that  circum¬ 
stance,  but  did  not  speak  positively 
of  it. 

M.  de  Peyronnet. — The  witness 
has  spoken  entirely  conformable  to 
truth.  On  the  Sunday  I  received 
no  kind  of  report,  and  was  totally 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened. 
On  the  Monday  I  remained  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance.  On 
Tuesday  I  was  just  getting  into 
my  carriage,  in  order  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud,  when  I  saw  M.  de  Chabrol, 
and  1  spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  and  not  of  complaint  ; 
for  if  I  had  any  complaints  to 
make,  I  should  have  made  them 
elsewhere. 

M.  Boddon  de  Rougebourg,  the 
commissary  of  police  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  said,  that  he  had  for  some 
time  before  the  end  of  July  heard, 
by  public  rumour,  of  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  coup  d’etat,  and  he  went 
and  asked  prince  Polignac  about 
it.  The  prince  assured  him  that 
the  government  had  no  such  inten¬ 
tion,  and  desired  him  to  make  an 
assured  communication  to  that 
effect  to  the  commercial  people  on 
’Change,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  report  to  the  con¬ 
trary  attributed  to  mischief- mak¬ 
ing. 

Victor  Donatien  Musat,  head 
clerk  at  the  Ministry  of  War.— On 
Wednesday,  July  28,  towards  ten 
or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
M.  de  Champagny,  then  under¬ 
secretary  of  state  "lor  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  called  me  into  his  cabinet 
with  the  second  clerk  of  my  office. 
Pie  asked  us  what  rules  were  to  be 
followed  for  the  formation  of  a 
council  of  war  in  a  town  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  but  at  the 
same  time  engaged  us  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  latter  circumstance.  He 
also  wished  to  know  the  actual 


composition  of  the  permanent 
councils  of  war  established  in 
Paris.  As  we  came  unprepared  to 
answer  those  questions,  we  were 
obliged  to  send  for  the  necessary 
documents,  and  during  a  certain 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  until 
they  were  brought,  we  remained 
in  the  cabinet.  W e  took  a  military 
almanack  in  the  mean  time,  and 
noted  down  several  names  who 
might  become  members  of  the 
council  of  war  if  it  should  be 
organized  ;  and  as  the  documents 
had  not  yet  arrived,  M.  de  Cham¬ 
pagny  being  called  to  the  Tuillc- 
ries,  we  separated. 

Viscount  de  Champagny,  Marc- 
chal-de-Camp,  late  under  secretary 
of  state  to  the  war  department. — ■ 
I  learned  the  ordinances  of  the 
25th  of  Julv  from  the  Moniteur  of 

m/ 

the  26th.  I  by  no  means  expected 
this  serious  event.  No  order  what¬ 
soever,  issued  at  the  War-office,  had 
led  me  to  expect  it ;  no  extraordinary 
movement  of  troops  had  taken 
place ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
these  events  took  place,  there  were 
less  than  the  customary  number  of 
troops  of  the  guards  in  the  environs 
of  Paris.  Two  regiments  of  them 
had  been  sent  into  Normandy  to  calm 
the  disturbances  of  the  population, 
and  to  facilitate  the  search  for  in¬ 
cendiaries.  On  this  last  subject, 
1  must  say,  because  the  report  of 
accusation  from  the  Chamber  ot 
Deputies  has  allowed  some  vague 
suspicions  to  remain  on  the  go¬ 
vernment,  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
flagrations,  that  I  have  often  been 
witness  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
prince  de  Polignac  to  find  out 
means  of  stopping  them.  The 
nomination  of  the  duke  de  Ilagusa 
to  the  superior  command  of  the  1  st 
military  division  had  taken  place, 
I  believe,  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  was  spoken  of,  before  the 
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issue  of  the  ordinances,  and  M.  de 
Polignac  had  mentioned  it  to  me.' 
This  measure  of  precaution  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  natural,  at  a  period 
when  general  Coutard  was  obliged 
to  be  absent,  and  the  public  opinion 
being  very  much  excited,  the  go¬ 
vernment  might  fear  disturbances 

o 

at  the  opening  of  the  session.  It 
is  also  true,  that  I  despatched  or¬ 
ders  for  the  return  of  the  regiment 
of  infantry  of  the  guard  that  were 
stationed  in  the  Calvados;  but 
their  return  likewise  appeared  na¬ 
tural  to  me ;  the  fires  were  di¬ 
minishing,  and  that  regiment  ought 
to  have  begun  their  duty  about 
the  king  on  the  1st  of  July.  It 
was  then  but  just  to  recall  them, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  were  re¬ 
placed  by  the  regiment  of  the  line. 
On  the  27th  July,  I  attended 
the  War-office  early.  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  all  day  at  my  habitual  oc¬ 
cupations,  nor  do  I  recollect  hav¬ 
ing  received  during  that  day  any 
order  relative  to  the  events.  On 
the  28th  I  started  for  St.  Cloud, 
where  it  was  my  duty  to  he  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
hour  at  which  I  had  once  a 
week  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  dauphin  the  nominations  of 
the  war  department.  At  the  end 
of  that  week,  M.  de  Polignac, 
who  was  with  the  king,  sent  word 
lor  me  to  wait  for  him.  When 
he  came  out,  he  announced  to  me 
the  order  to  place  the  town  of  Paris 
under  siege,  and  he  desired  me  to 
give  instructions  as  to  what  the 
legislation  had  fixed  relative  to  the 
state  of  siege,  and  more  especially 
upon  the  councils  of  war  he  thought 
necessary  to  create,  according  to 
law,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  siege 
was  declared.  Fearing  that  I 
should  not  give  him  the  instructions 
he  required  with  sufficient  exact¬ 
ness,  I  requested  him  to  wait  for 


my  return  from  the  War-office. 
I  there  assembled  in  my  cabinet 
the  chef  and  sous-chef  of  the  office 
of  military  justice.  A  note  was 
composed  which  contained  the 
necessary  instructions,  and  when  I 
was  called  to  the  Tuilleries,  I  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  M.  de  Polignac,  who 
charged  me  to  remit  it  to  the  duke 
de  Ragusa.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  said  note  had  any  result,  nor 
have  I  heard  that  a  council  of 
war  was  formed.  The  even¬ 
ing  of  the  28tli  I  had  the  orders 
of  movement  composed,  to  make 
the  camps  of  Luneville  and  St. 
Omer  march  to  St.  Cloud  :  and  I 
sent  them  to  M.  de  Polignac. 
The  morning  of  the  29th,  the 
barricades  beginning  to  encircle 
the  ¥/ar-office,  and  having  but 
a  few  clerks  about  me,  I  quitted 
my  cabinet,  to  repair  to  the  Tuil¬ 
leries.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
the  ministers  went  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
the  Tuilleries,  whence  I  did  not 
move  until  the  troops  retreated. 
As  to  the  day  of  the  26th  of 
July,  of  which  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  mentioned,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  it ;  for  having  been  in¬ 
disposed  for  three  days,  I  was 
forced  to  remain  in  the  country, 
where  my  family  generally  pass 
the  summer,  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  from  Paris. 

The  President. — When  had  you 
a  knowledge  of  Paris  being  placed 
in  a  state  of  siege  ? — On  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  M.  de  Polignac  desired  me 
to  prepare  a  council  of  war,  as  the 
city  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  I  took  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  at  the  bureau,  and 
transmitted  an  account  of  them 
to  the  bureau.  My  arrangements 
were,  to  send  him  the-  names  of 
the  staff:  these  he  got,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  council  of  war 
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was  actually  organized  ;  indeed  1 
believe  not. 

The  Prince  Polignae  here  rose, 
and  explained,  that  he  wished,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  know  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  legislation  of  a  council  of 
war,  and  he  had  sent  to  require 
the  official  particulars  at  the  War- 
office.  Upon  these  he  gave  some 
technical  explanations  relative  to 
the  information  he  received. 

M.  St.  Joseph  (brother-in-law 
to  marshal  Suchet),  a  colonel  on 
the  staff,  was  then  examined  as  to 
the  operations  of  some  of  the 
Garde  Roval  during  the  tumults. 
His  account  was  exactly  the  -same 
as  that  of  others  given  in  the 
published  narrative  of  the  three 
days. 

Mr.  Rives  was  here  forthcoming 
upon  the  subject  of  the  allusion 
made  to  his  name  by  the  Proeu- 
reur  du  Roi.  He  said,  that  upon 
reading  the  ordinances  in  the 
Moniteur  on  the  Monday  morning, 
he  repaired  to  M.  Mangin  at  the 
Police-office,  who  told  him,  that 
he  had  been  to  the  minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  complain  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  apprised  of  the  ordinances 
before  their  publication. 

Count  Peyronnet  here  rose 
again,  to  declare  that  he  had 
not  kept  himself  out  of  the  sight 
of  M.  Mangin  to  avoid  imparting 
to  him  this  information.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  go  to  look  for  him 
on  the  occasion,  as  he  had  not  the 
honour  of  his  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  nor  had  he  ever  spoken  to 
him  on  the  Sunday  night,  except 
in  a  general  way;  but  on  Ike 
Sunday  night  at  ten  o’clock  lie  did 
most  positively  prepare  M.  Mangin 
for  the  reception  of  these  ordinan¬ 
ces  on  the  following  morning,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  express  to  him  his 
great  apprehensions  for  the  re¬ 
sult. — (This  last  sentence  was  de¬ 


livered  by  count  Peyronnet  with 
great  animation.) 

I  he  Procureur  du  Roi  was  here 
recalled,  and  placed  next  M.  Rives. 
The  former  again  said,  that  though 
M.  Mangin  had  said  he  was  only 
officially  apprised  of  the  ordinances 
through  the  Moniteur  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  yet  that  he  had  inti¬ 
mated  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  intention  to  issue  them  on  the 
preceding  night,  hut  that  it  was 
then  too  late  to  avert  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  want  of  preparation  to 
enforce  them. 

Casimir  Pierre  Perier,  Deputy 
of  the  Seine. — On  Tuesday,  the 
27th  of  July,  a  first  meeting  of 
the  deputies  who  were  at  Paris, 
took  place  at  mv  house  ;  it  was  at 
this  meeting  that  the  protestation, 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
journals,  was  agreed  to.  During 
this  meeting,  some  groups  had  been 
formed  at  the  door  of  my  house  ; 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  lire  of 
the  gendarmes,  which  wounded 
several  young  men,  but  the  armed 
force  did  not  attempt  to  enter  my 
dwelling.  Nevertheless,  as  several 
guard-houses  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  we  thought  it  would  be 
preferable  to  choose  another  place 
for  our  meetings ;  and  we  fixed 
upon  the  house  of  M.  Audty  de 
Puyraveau,for  the  next  day.  In  the 
meeting  which  took  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  that  deputy’s,  five  mem¬ 
bers  were  chosen  from  the  assembly, 
to  proceed  to  the  duke  of  Ragusa, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the 
cessation  of  the  fire,  and  to  make 
arrangements  which  might  con¬ 
ciliate  the  principles  that  we  sup¬ 
ported  with  the  interest  of  the  au¬ 
thority  that  had  violated  them. 
The  five  deputies  were  Messrs. 
Gerard,  Lafitte,  Mauguin,  count 
Lobau,  and  myself.  M.  Lafirte 
was  charged  to  speak  ior  us  On 
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arriving  at  the  Tuilleries,  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  we  met  baron 
de  Gian  dives.,  who  hastened  to  give 
us  every  facility  possible  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  interview  with  the 
duke  de  Ragusa.  The  marshal 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  step 
we  had  taken.  We  detailed  our 
complaints,  which  bore  in  particu¬ 
lar  upon  the  illegality  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  on  the  violent  attack  on 
the  population,  and  on  the  town 
being  declared  in  a  state  of  siege 
without  any  intimation  of  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  marshal  appeared  astonished 
that  the  necessary  measures  had 
not  been  taken  to  give  notice  to 
the  population.  He  appeared  also 
greatly  afflicted  at  his  own  situa¬ 
tion.  He  observed  to  us,  that 
that  situation  was  connected  with  a 
point  of  honour — that  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  evil — 
but  that,  having  been  attacked,  he 
could  not  but  defend  himself.  We 
in  our  turn  remarked,  that  the  ag¬ 
gression  had  not  arisen  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  but  that  discharges  of 
musquetry  had  been  made  upon  them 
without  provocation.  We  pro¬ 
claimed  also  a  desire  to  attain  con¬ 
ciliation  between  the  parties.  He 
was  also  inclined  to  it,  but  before¬ 
hand  he  demanded  that  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  absolute,  and  he  requested  us 
to  employ  our  influence  with  them. 
We  replied,  that  we  could  not  hope 
for  any,  if  we  did  not  proclaim, 
as  the  basis  of  the  reconciliation, 
the  revocation  of  the  ordinances 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers. 
Before  any  steps  were  taken,  it 
was  necessary  that  this  should  be 
done.  The  marshal  declared  that 
he  could  take  nothing  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  but  that  he 
would  inform  the  king  of  our  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  that  he  would  en¬ 


treat  its  being  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  but  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from 
it.  Many  of  my  colleagues  under¬ 
stood  that  an  answer  was  to  be 
given  to  us  ;  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  marshal  did  really  say 
that  this  answer  should  be  made. 
I  am  only  sure,  that  he  promised  to 
inform  the  king  of  our  proposals. 
An  aide-de-camp  having  entered 
and  conversed  for  some  time  with 
the  marshal,  after  he  had  left,  the 
marshal  asked  us  if  we  should  feel 
any  repugnance  to  see  the  prince 
de  Polignac.  We  replied,  that, 
being  charged  with  an  important 
mission  in  the  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  could  have  no  repugnance 
to  see  M.  de  Polignac.  The 
marshal  proceeded  to  the  cabinet, 
where,  I  believe,  the  ministers 
were  assembled,  and,  on  his  return 
some  minutes  afterwards,  he  told 
us,  that  having  informed  M.  de  Po¬ 
lignac  of  the  conditions  to  which 
we  attached  the  use  of  our  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  people,  the  minister 
had  replied,  that  he  considered 
it  useless  to  see  us,  and  that  we 
might  withdraw.  We  did  with¬ 
draw,  and  on  going  out  we  met 
M.  de  Laroche  Jacquelin,  who 
told  us,  that  the  prince  de  Poli¬ 
gnac  was  expecting  us.  We  ob¬ 
served  to  him  that  he  was  most 
probably  in  error,  and  he  returned 
to  know  from  the  minister  if 
such  were  the  fact ;  he  informed 
us  that  in  reality  the  prince  no 
longer  desired  to  see  us.  We 
received  no  answer  that  evening 
to  the  overtures  we  had  made.  I 
have  since  heard,  that  orders  had 
been  given,  but  1  do  not  know 
exactly  at  what  time,  to  arrest 
several  persons  whose  names  I  can 
not  mention,  as  I  did  not  know 
them,  but  I  have  nothing  to  state 
in  this  respect  from  my  personal 
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knowledge.  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  duke  de  Ragusa  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  M.  de  Foucauld  to 
prevent  these  arrests  from  taking 
place.  I  have  been  also  told,  that, 
at  the  time  that  the  king  received 
the  report  of  the  duke  de  Ragusa, 
after  our  conference  with  him,  he 
was  informed  that  we  had  been  all 
five  arrested.  But  I  depose  to 
these  facts  merely  upon  hearsay, 
as  1  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  them. 

This  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  that  of  M.  Lafitte. 

M.  de  Guise,  aide-de-camp  of 
marshal  Marmont. — On  Monday, 
the  26th  of  July, 'I  was  at  the 
house  of  the  duke  de  Ragusa, 
when  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  read  the  Moni - 
teur,  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  at  St.  Cloud.  As  soon 
as  he  had  read  it,  he  went  to  the 
Institute  (there  being  a  meeting 
that  day),  and  from  thence  he  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Cloud.  On  Tuesday 
morning;  I  received  a  letter  from 

CD 

him,  desiring  me  to  inform  him  of 
what  was  passing  in  Paris,  as  the 
journals  might  not  appear.  I  was 
setting  out  to  comply  will  this  or¬ 
der,  wdien  I  received  another,  en¬ 
joining  me  to  repair  to  the  Etat 
Major.  I  went  there  immediately, 
and  found  the  marshal  already  ar¬ 
rived  :  it  was  then  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock.  He  informed  me, 
that  in  the  morning  the  king  had 
sent  for  him,  and  given  him  orders 
to  proceed  to  Paris  and  take  the 
command  of  it ;  at  the  same  time 
informing  him,  that  disturbances 
had  taken  place  the  evening  before, 
but  permitting  him  to  return  to 
St.  Cloud  in  the  evening,  if  tran¬ 
quillity  was  restored.  At  this  period 
no  orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
troops,  nor  had  they  been  directed 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 


Measures  were  immediately  taken, 
and  towards  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  I  was  sent  to  the  prince 
de  Polignac’s  to  announce  that  the 
populace  were  entirely  dispersed, 
and  that  the  troops  were  return¬ 
ing  to  their  quarters.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  the  marshal,  I  wrote, 
upon  his  dictation,  a  letter  to  the 
king,  rendering  an  account  to 
the  same  effect.  This  letter  was 
to  be  taken  to  the  king  very 
early  the  next  morning.  About 
eight  in  the  morning  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  marshal  wrote  a  se¬ 
cond  letter  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  detailed  the  proceedings  up  to 
that  time.  This  letter  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  gendarme,  but  was 
lost  by  an  accident :  the  marshal 
being  immediately  informed  of 
this,  made  me  write  another  to 
the  same  effect,  but  more  concise, 
a  copy  of  which  I  produce.  It 
was  dated  at  nine  o’clock,  and  by 
the  express  command  of  the  mar¬ 
shal,  was  sent  by  an  orderly  officer. 
About  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
this  letter,  a  young  man  came  to 
the  marshal  from  the  prefect  of 
the  police,  to  inquire  if  it  was  true 
that  the  city  of  Paris  was  placed  in 
a  state  of  siege.  The  marshal,  to 
whom  several  other  persons  had 
mentioned  the  same  thing,  sent 
me,  about  ten  o’clock,  to  the  prince 
de  Polignac,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
fact,  and  to  observe  to  him,  that  if 
so,  there  were  certain  legal  forms 
necessary  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
prince  informed  me  that  such  an 
ordinance  had  been  signed,  and 
that  he  had  sent  for  the  marshal 
to  come  and  receive  it.  I  went 
back  again  writh  the  marshal,  who, 
on  quitting  the  prince,  gave  me 
the  ordinance  in  charge.  We 
immediately  returned  to  head¬ 
quarters,  wdiere  the  ministers  also 
soon  arrived. 
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At  three  o’clock,  the  marshal 
made  me  write  another  letter  to 
the  king,  dated  half-past  three, 
a  copy  of  which  I  now  deliver.  I 
had  come  to  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  oc¬ 
currences,  when  the  deputies  for 
the  department  of  the  Seine  were 
introduced  to  the  marshal  by  M. 
Glandives,  but  I  did  not  remain 
during  their  conference,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  state,  but  by  hearsay, 
what  passed.  When  the  deputies 
retired,  the  letter  was  finished, 
and  given  to  lieutenant-colonel 
Comirouski  to  be  conveyed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  marshal  received  answers 
from  the  kin  2  to  his  several  des- 
patches,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  contents.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  but  I  cannot  state 
the  precise  hour,  a  proclamation 
was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  and  communicated  to  another 
minister  who  was  there,  and  I 
was  directed  to  get  it  printed 
at  the  royal  printing-office;  but, 
on  my  representing  that  this  was 
impossible,  one,  but  I  cannot  say 
it  was  the  same,  was  given  to  the 
young  man  who  had  come  from 
the  prefect  of  police,  and  who  went 
backwards  and  forwards  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with 
directions  to  get  it  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  At  a  very  early  hour  on 
Thursday,  the  marshal  sent  to  call 
together  all  the  mayors  of  Paris, 
but  only  three  came.  About  seven 
o’clock  M.  de  Semonville  and  M. 
d’Argout  were  introduced,  and 
proceeded  to  St.  Cloud  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ministers.  On  their 
departure  the  mayors  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  announce  that  the  firing  was 
about  to  cease.  We  were  con¬ 
sidering  with  the  marshal  what 
would  be  the  success  of  their  mis¬ 
sion,  and  it  appeared  to  be  likely 
to  be  satisfactory,  when  a  brisk 


firing  was  renewed,  and  the  retreat 
was  effected.  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  put  into  your  hands,  in  order  to 
clear  up  facts  concerning  the  mar¬ 
shal,  in  addition  to  the  two  copies 
of  letters  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
an  order  given  to  general  count 
Wall,  by  the  marquis  of  Choiseul, 
Aide-major-general  of  the  Guard, 
which  explains  the  sense  of  the 
orders  given  by  the  marshal.  This 
order  is  dated  St.  Cloud,  July  27, 
but  its  very  context,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  stated  in  it,  sufficiently 
prove  that  there  is  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  place,  and  that  it 
could  only  have  been  given  at 
Paris.  Finally  I  place  in  your 
hands  a  letter  to  me,  written  by 
the  marquis  of  Choiseul,  dated 
October  19,  from  Brighton,  in 
which  he  gives  the  most  precise 
explanations  relative  to  the  orders 
given  to  the  troops  of  the  royal 
guard  in  case  of  emergency.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  this  order  ori¬ 
ginated  May  10,  I8l6,  but  has 
never  ceased  to  be  in  existence. 
It  is  easy  also  to  ascertain  that 
similar  orders  likewise  exist  for 
the  troops  of  the  line. 

This  witness  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  documents: — 

“  Order  of  the  Marquis  de 
Choiseul  to  General  Count  de 
Wall. 

“27 ih  July,  1830. 

“  Dear  General — The  marshal 
wishes  you  to  give  orders  to  the 
colonel  of  the  15th  regiment  to 
leave  the  Pont  Neuf,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge,  and 
the  Pont-au-Change,  proceed  to 
the  top  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens. 
He  will  then  detach  a  battalion 
along  the  rue  St.  Honore,  to  take 
in  the  rear  a  barricade  erected 
near  the  Palais  Royal.  A  battalion 
of  the  guard  will  attack  it  on  the 
other  side.  This  barricade  destroy- 
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ed,  colonel  Perigaun  will  follow 
the  whole  length  of  the  rue  St. 
Denis,  and  come  down  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  while  another  detachment, 
to  whom  you  will  give  orders  ac¬ 
cordingly,  will  march  to  meet 
them.  The  regiment  of  colonel 
Perigaun,  and  the  detachment  you 
send  to  meet  him,  will  pass  each 
other,  and  the  latter  will  repair  to 
the  Pont  Neuf.  These  troops  will 
sweep  away  all  that  they  may 
meet  on  their  passage  ;  they  will 
use  the  bayonet,  if  they  are  resisted, 
but  they  will  not  fire,  unless  they 
are  fired  upon  ;  nevertheless,  they 
will  fire  into  all  such  windows 
from  which  stones  are  thrown 
upon  them.  They  will  march 
with  resolution,  beating  the  charge. 
It  is  of  importance  that  this  move¬ 
ment  should  take  place  before 
night,  and  therefore  the  marshal 
desires  that  orders  may  be  given 
that  it  should  commence  at  seven 
o’clock.  The  dismounted  gens- 
darmes  that  are  with  colonel  Peri¬ 
gaun  will  march  with  him,  and  the 
marshal  will  add  a  detachment  of 
the  gensdarmes  d’Elite.” 

( Signed) 

“  U  A  ide- m  ajor-gen  era  l, 
“Marquis  de  Choiseul.” 

Letter  from  the  Duke  de  Ra- 
gusa  io  the  King. 

“  Wednesday ,  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

“  I  had  the  honour  yesterday  of 
rendering  to  your  majesty  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
crowds  which  have  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris.  This  morn¬ 
ing  they  have  again  formed  in 
greater  numbers,  and  with  more 
alarming  appearances.  It  is .  no 
longer  a  riot — it  is  a  revolution. 
It  is  most  urgent  that  your  ma¬ 
jesty  should  take  conciliatory  mea¬ 


sures.  The  honour  of  the  crown 
may  yet  be  saved;  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  It  will  be  no  longer  time. 
I  am  pursuing  to-day  the  same 
measures  that  I  took  yesterday. 
The  troops  will  be  in  readiness  at 
twelve  o’clock ;  but  I  look  with 
impatience  for  the  orders  of  your 
majesty.” 

“  Half-past  three  o’clock. 

“  I  put  all  my  columns  in  move¬ 
ment  at  the  hour  I  have  stated. 

General  - is  arrived  at  the 

Place  de  Greve.  My  communica¬ 
tion  with  him  is  secured  by  a  bat¬ 
talion  that  occupies  the  foot  of 

the  Pont  Neuf.  General - is 

marching  along  the  Boulevards,  to 
take  up  a  position  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille.  General - has  pro¬ 

ceeded  from  the  Place  Venddme, 
and  now  occupies  the  Place  des 
Victoires.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  whole  space  between  him 
and  me  is  filled  with  the  crowd, 
and  we  can  convey  no  intelligence 
to  each  other  but  by  the  Place 
Venddme.  General  -  is  ar¬ 

rived  at  the  Marche  des  Innocens, 
but  after  having  taken  and  de¬ 
stroyed  several  barricades,  and 
driven  back  into  the  rue  St.  Denis 
every  thing  that  opposed  his 
march,  new  crowds  formed  behind 
him,  and  I  can  receive  no  reports 
from  him  hut  by  officers  in  disguise. 
As  the  troops  march  along,  the 
crowds  disperse  at  their  approach, 
but  in  almost  all  the  streets,  mus¬ 
kets  and  other  guns  are  fired  from 
the  windows,  the  troops  have  re¬ 
torted,  and  their  whole  march  has 
been  a  continued  combat.  The 
troops  ought  not  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  driven  from  their  po¬ 
sitions  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  conceal 
from  you  that  the  state  of  things 
becomes  more  and  more  serious. 
At  the  moment  I  was  about  to 
close  my  letter,  Messrs.  Casimir 
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Perier,  Lafitte,  Mauguin,  general 
Gerard,  and  general  Lobau,  came 
to  me.  They  called  upon  me  to 
order  the  firing  to  cease.  1  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  for  me  to  make 
the  same  request  to  them ;  but 
they  wish  to  make  it  a  condition 
of  their  concurrence  that  they 
should  have  a  promise  that  the 
ordinances  should  be  withdrawn. 
I  answered  that  I  had  no  poli¬ 
tical  authority,  and  that  I  could 
not  enter  into  any  such  engage¬ 
ment.  After  a  conversation  of 
some  length,  they  limited  them¬ 
selves  to  a  desire  that  I  would 
render  to  your  majesty  an  account 
of  their  visit.  1  think  it  most  ur¬ 
gent  that  your  majesty  should  take 
advantage,  without  delay,  of  the 
overture  they  have  made.” 

Did  the  marshal  take  any  steps 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  ? — 
He  did ;  he  desired  the  troops  to 
cease  firing,  and  ordered  a  proclam¬ 
ation  to  be  issued,  to  forbid  the 
people  from  resorting  to  violence. 

The  witness  was  present,  he 
proceeded  to  state,  when  MM.  de 
Semonville  and  d’Argout  arrived 
at  the  Tuilleries,  but  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  particulars  of  their  in¬ 
terview  with  the  ministers,  as  he 
went  out  at  the  time  to  order  a 
carriage  ;  but  while  there  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  heard  these  visitors  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  very  warm  conversation 
with  the  marshal  and  prince  Po- 
lignac. 

M.  Persil  (one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  accusation). —Do  you 
know  what  orders  the  marshal  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  Tuesday  ?— No, 
except  that  he  was  constantly 
holding  communications  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

To  whom  did  you  communicate 
on  his  part  throughout  that  day? — 
Repeatedly  to  prince  Polignac. 

Do  you  know  what  orders  or 


communications  the  marshal  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Prince? — No. 

Some  questions  were  here  put, 
to  which  M.  Hennequin  objected, 
as  their  tendency  was  merely  to 
elicit  the  opinions  of  the  witness 
upon  the  contents  of  written  com¬ 
munications  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  of  which  lie  had  no  real 
knowledge,  except  as  the  mere 
bearer  of  them. 

A  conversation  ensued  between 
counsel,  and  all  that  arose  of  it  was 
a  declaration  of  the  witness  that 
Marmont  kept  himself  in  constant 
communication  with  the  ministers. 

The  witness,  upon  resuming  his 
examination,  distinctly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  delivery  of  orders 
of  arrests  during;  the  troubles  :  he 
had  only  read  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
depositions  of  evidence  before  the 
commissioners. 

M.  de  Martignac  here  rose,  and 
declared,  that  marshal  Marmont 
had  received  his  orders  direct  from 
the  king,  and  had  also  communi¬ 
cated  directly  with  the  king  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  this  was  proved  by  the 
witness  himself,  who  had  gone 
straight  to  St.  Cloud  with  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  letters. 

The  witness. — I  certainly  did  on 
the  Wednesday,  carry  letters  from 
the  marshal  to  the  king  at  St. 
Cloud. 

The  president. — Did  you  carry 
any  letters  from  the  marshal  to 
prince  Polignac,  while  they  were 
both  in  the  Tuilleries? — No,  Sir, 
that  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
for  they  were  almost  always  in 
adjoining  apartments  at  that  time. 
He  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  king  were  always  sealed, 
and  sometimes  forwarded  by  the 
aides-de-camp,  and  at  other  times 
by  express. 

The  president  then  asked  prince 
Polignac  if  he  wished  to  say  any 
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thing  upon  the  matters  deposed  to 
by  this  witness. 

Prince  de  Polignac.— I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  that  we  held  communi¬ 
cations  with  marshal  Marmont, 
but  we  merely  received  informa¬ 
tions  taken  from  others,  and  which 
often  proved  very  erroneous.  I 
maintain,  however,  that  no  official 
correspondence  ever  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  marshal  and  myself, 
otherwise  traces  of  it  would  be 
found ;  and  I  never  received  any 
report  from  him.  I  wrote  twice 
to  the  king ;  first,  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  deputies  from  the 
Tuilleries,  and  again  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  but  merely  to  inform 
him  of  the  course  of  events. 

M.  Persil. — By  what  means  did 
marshal  Marmont  receive  the 
money  to  distribute  to  the  troops  ? 

The  witness  de  Guise. — He  had 
it  from  the  Treasury, 

Did  the  marshal  ask  an  order 
from  the  king  to  obtain  this  money 
from  the  Treasury? — Idon’t  know, 
I  can  only  affirm  that  the  order 
was  Given  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  that  the  money  was  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  morning. 

Louis  de  Romievouski,  another 
aide-de-camp  of  Marmont,  said — 
On  Monday,  the  26th  of  July,  I  was 
on  service  at  St.  Cloud  with  the 
marshal.  At  breakfast  time  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  guards  having  told 
me  of  the  publication  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  in  the  Moniteur,  I  went 
directly  to  inform  the  marshal  of 
the  circumstance ;  his  first  word 
was,  that  it  was  not  possible,  and 
when  I  saw  him  after  breakfast, 
he  appeared  very  much  disturbed 
by  the  intelligence.  About  half¬ 
past  eleven,  the  marshal  set  out 
for  Paris,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
again  until  the  evening  order, 
which  took  place  rather  late,  as  the 
king  had  been  to  Rambouillet.  On 
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Tuesday  morning,  the  marshal 
ordered  his  carriage  to  go  to  the 
country;  I  observed  to  him  that 
on  Monday  evening  there  had  been 
some  tumult  at  Paris,  and  that  it 
would  at  least  be  necessary  to  let 
me  know  where  to  find  him  if  any 
thing  should  happen.  This  observ¬ 
ation  made  the  marshal  resolve 
upon  remaining  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  he  received 
an  order  to  go  to  the  king  after 
mass.  When  he  left  him  about 
half-past  eleven,  he  ordered  his 
carriage,  and  we  set  off  instantly 
for  Paris ;  we  went  to  the  prince 
de  Polignac’ s,  where  the  marshal 
remained  a  few  minutes,  and  from 
that  we  went  to  the  general  staff, 
and  the  marshal  had  to  give  orders. 
Shortly  after,  M.  de  Lavalette  ar¬ 
rived,  and  announced,  that  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  800  persons  were 
going  to  Bagatelle,  to  carry  off  the 
duke  de  Bordeaux.  The  marshal 
sent  me  on  the  spot  to  the  military 
school,  to  get  150  lancers,  with 
whom  I  was  to  proceed  to  Baga¬ 
telle,  with  orders  to  use  only  the 
flat  of  our  swords  and  the  staffs  of 
our  lances  in  case  we  met  the  de¬ 
tachment.  On  arriving  at  Baga¬ 
telle  I  found  nothing  there.  The 
duke  de  Bordeaux  was  gone  to  St. 
Cloud,  to  which  place  I  went,  and 
from  thence  I  returned  to  Paris. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  I  was 
sent  to  the  prefect  of  police  to  en¬ 
gage  him,  at  the  marshal’s  desire, 
to  make  some  proclamations  to  the 
people.  He  replied,  that  he  would 
do  so  without  delay.  I  went  that 
morning  with  the  marshal  to  M. 
de  Polignac’s,  at  whose  residence 
there  were  several  ministers.  On 
leaving  the  minister’s,  the  marshal 
informed  me  that  the  city  was  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  ministers 
shortly  after  came  to  the  Tuilleries, 
where  I  saw  them  afterwards  at 
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the  general  staff ;  they  were  often 
in  the  same  apartment  as  the  mar¬ 
shal.  I  know  that  the  orders  given 
by  the  marshal  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
columns  were,  not  to  fire  upon  the 
people  until  they  themselves  had 
received  as  much  as  fifty  charges. 
On  Wednesday  I  was  sent  by  the 
marshal,  about  four  o’clock,  with  a 
despatch  for  the  king  to  St.  Cloud. 
I  received  orders  to  make  the 
greatest  haste,  which  I  did.  The 
marshal  desired  me,  besides,  to  tell 
the  king  what  I  had  myself  seen  of 
the  state  of  Paris.  On  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  king’s  cabinet,  I 
delivered  to  him  the  marshal’s 
despatch,  and  I  gave  him  a  verbal 
account  of  the  state  of  things,  tell¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  that  a 
quick  decision  was  necessary.  1 
observed  to  him,  that  it  was  not  the 
populace  of  Paris  but  the  whole 
population  that  had  risen  3  that  I 
had  been  my  self  a  witness  of  it,  as, 
in  passing  through  Passy,  I  had 
been  fired  at,  not  by  the  populace, 
but  by  people  of  a  higher  rank. 
The  king  replied,  that  he  would 
read  the  despatch,  and  I  retired  to 
await  his  orders.  Not  receiving 
any,  I  begged  of  the  duke  de  Duras 
to  go  to  the  king  and  to  demand 
them  ;  he  replied  that,  according 
to  etiquette,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  at  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes.  I  was,  at  last,  called  into 
the  king’s  cabinet :  he  did  not  give 
me  any  written  despatch,  but  he 
ordered  me  to  tell  the  marshal  to 
be  firm,  to  unite  his  forces  on  the 
Carrousel  and  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV,  and  to  act  with  masses :  he 
twice  repeated  this  last  word.  The 
duchess  of  Berry  and  the  dauphin 
were  then  in  the  king’s  cabinet, but 
they  said  nothing.  I  returned  with 
this  answer  to  the  marshal ;  but  I 
did  not  then  see  M.  de  Polignac, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  sent 


any  despatch  to  the  king :  what  I 
know  is,  that  he  gave  me  none.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  an  order 
given  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
for  the  arrest  of  several  persons  ; 
but  I  was  charged  by  the  marshal 
early  on  Thursday  to  go  to  tell  M. 
de  Foucauld  that  the  orders  given 
for  the  arrests  had  been  annulled. 
I  delivered  this  message,  but  with¬ 
out  knowing  who  had  given  the 
orders,  or  who  were  the  persons 
they  concerned. 

Viscount  de  Foucauld,  ex-colonel 
of  Gendarmerie.-— I  set  out  on  the 
18  th  of  July  from  Paris,  for  the 
elections  at  Tours,  and  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  projects  or  ordinances 
before  my  departure.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  thought  it  necessary  not  to 
quit  Paris  at  the  moment  of  the 
arrondissement  elections,  because  I 
recollected  that  at  the  elections  of 
1827  there  were  some  disturbances 
at  Paris ;  but  as  those  of  Paris 
passed  over  quietly,  I  thought  I 
might  absent  myself  during  the  de¬ 
partmental  elections,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  those  of  Tours.  I  set 
out  then  in  the  eveningof  the  18th, 
after  having  informed  the  prefect 
of  police,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  made  no  objection.  I 
returned  to  Paris  the  morning  of 
the  25th  ;  I  was  even,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  at  St.  Cloud,  but  heard 
nothing  of  the  ordinances.  In 
the  evening  I  went  to  visit  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  where  there  was  a  great 
many  other  persons,  but  he  said 
not  a  word  to  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  About  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  M.  de  Fro- 
mont,  my  adjutant,  coming  to  my 
house,  perceived  the  Moniteur  on 
the  secretary  table ;  he  took  it  up, 
and  discovering  the  ordinances, 
instantly  made  me  acquainted  with 
them.  They  caused  in  me  a  good 
deal  of  reflection,  because  I  felt 
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that  they  might  be  followed  with 
serious  consequences,  considering 
what  I  had  seen  in  less  important 
circumstances.  I  went  to  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  police,  whom  I  did  not  find 
till  half-past  one.  He  did  not  seem 
troubled  about  the  consequences 
that  the  measures  might  produce 
on  the  public  tranquillity.  I  was 
to  dine  out,  and  1  said  to  him  that 
I  thought  I  ought  not  to  go.  He 
replied,  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  thing  to  prevent  me,  and 
that  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  me  to  say  where  I  was  to  be 
found  in  case  of  need.  I  added, 
that  the  following  day  there  was 
to  be  an  inspection  in  the  barracks, 
and  that,  perhaps,  I  should  do  well 
to  put  it  off.  In  reply,  he  said, 
that  he  did  not  think  I  ought  to 
change  the  orders  already  given. 
About  half-past  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  returning  from  the  house 
where  I  had  dined,  and  seated  in 
the  carriage  with  my  wife,  I  learned 
that  there  was  some  disturbance  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  I  left  my  wife 
to  continue  her  way  home,  and 
went  into  the  guard-house.  I 
perceived  that  the  men  had  con¬ 
siderably  increased  in  number,  and 
was  informed  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  commissary  of  police,  forty 
foot  gendarmerie  had  been  brought 

o  o 

from  the  barracks.  I  then  learned 
that  there  was  some  disturbance  in 
the  galeries  uivrees,  at  the  shop  of 
M.  Chabannas,  who  had  exhibited 
some  written  papers,  which  the 
police  were  desirous  of  hindering 
the  people  from  reading.  The 
gendarmerie,  assisting  the  police, 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  crowd, 
after  some  resistance,  and  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  then  closed.  Several 
persons  were  arrested  by  the  police, 
but  without  my  giving  any  order 
to  that  effect.  An  instant  after,  I 
was  told  by  a  corporal  of  the  gen¬ 


darmerie,  that  several  individuals 
had  been  heard  to  say,  “Let  us  go  to 
Polignac’s.”  I  immediately  gave 
orders  for  a  patrol  of  horse  gen¬ 
darmerie,  taken  from  the  post  at  the 
prefecture  of  police,  to  pass  along 
the  Boulevards,  in  order  to  see 
what  was  going  on  there,  and  to 
prevent  disorders.  On  the  return 
of  this  patrol,  who  announced  that 
they  had  not  seen  or  heard  any 
thing,  I  withdrew  ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  I  learned,  too  late, 
that  several  individuals  had  as¬ 
sembled  near  the  residence  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs — that 
panes  of  glass  had  been  broken,  and 
that  the  gendarmerie,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disorder,  had  been  forced  to 
use  their  arms,  but  had  not  left  the 
hotel.  At  five  o’clock  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  I 
went  to  the  barracks  St.  Martin, 
to  commence  the  before-mentioned 
inspection,  which  for  all  the  bar¬ 
racks  was  to  have  lasted  eight  days. 
The  inspection  of  the  above  liar- 
racks  was  not  yet  terminated,  when 
about  half-past  nine  I  received  two 
ordinances,  one  from  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Paris,  requiring  100 
horse-gendarmerie,  the  other  from 
the  prefect  of  police,  who  requested 
me  to  come  to  his  house.  I  gave 
the  necessary  orders  to  send  the 
1  00  gendarmes,  put  a  stop  to  the 
inspection,  and  after  disposing  of 
the  troops  in  their  different  quar¬ 
ters,  I  waited  on  the  prefect  of 
police.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted 
200  gendarmes,  in  order  to  support 
four  commissaries  of  police  in  their 
operations,  which  consisted  in  the 
seizure  of  four  newspaper  presses. 
I'hc  prefect  appeared  to  me  less  at 
Lis  ease  than  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
greatly  alarmed.  I  then  went  to 
the  residence  of  the  commandant, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  des- 
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tination  of  the  100  gendarmes  I 
had  sent  him.  I  found  them  formed 
into  three  detachments  ;  one  at  the 
house  of  the  commandant,  who 
executed  the  functions  of  general 
of  division  in  the  absence  of  gene¬ 
ral  Coutard ;  another  in  the  court 
of  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  third,  in  that  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  These 
detachments  seemed  as  much  at 
their  ease,  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  to  fear ;  the  only  one  that 
sent  out  patrols  to  prevent  the 
people  from  assembling  in  groups 
was  that  at  the  hotel  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  effected  any  ar¬ 
rests,  or  employed  any  force  what¬ 
ever.  I  afterwards  entered  the 
hotel,  when  M.  de  Polignac  in¬ 
formed  me  that  there  would  be  a 
council  of  ministers  there  at  four 
o’clock  that  day,  and  begged  me  to 
take  the  measures  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ministers  from  being  in¬ 
sulted  on  arriving  at  his  house.  In 
leaving  him,  M.  de  Polignac  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  duke  of  Ra- 
gusa  was  named  by  the  king,  com¬ 
mandant  of  division  and  of  all  the 
troops,  in  the  place  of  general 
Coutard,  and  on  returning  home  I 
learned  from  my  major,  viscount 
de  Vougy,  that  the  prefect  of  police 
had  required,  in  virtue  of  the 
53rd  article'  of  the  ordinance  of 
January,  1816,  the  commandant  of 
division  to  undertake  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  tranquillity,  for 
which  he  acknowledged  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  were  not  sufficient.  About 
half-past  six  o’clock,  in  consequence 
of  this  information,  I  went  to  the 
residence  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa  ; 
I  had  a  detachment  of  fifteen  gen¬ 
darmes  with  me.  On  entering  the 
rue  St.  Honore  from  the  rue  du 
Coq,  were  perceived  300  or  400  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  so  surrounded 


and  pressed  by  a  considerable  crowd, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  move  a  single  step.  I 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  beg¬ 
ged  them  to  make  way  for  the 
troops,  when  they  promptly  with¬ 
drew.  On  reaching  theBarrieredes 
Sergens,  I  saw  another  detachment 
of  gendarmerie  similarly  sur¬ 
rounded,  the  officers  of  which  were 
somewhat  excited,  in  consequence 
of  the  menaces  directed  against 
them.  In  approaching  the  new 
iron  gateway  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
adjoining  the  Theatre  Francais,  I 
saw  some  stones  thrown  at  a  third 
detachment  of  gendarmerie  who 
were  passing :  there  was  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude,  and  I  heard 
several  cries  of  “  A  has  la  Gen¬ 
darmerie  !  Vive  la  Ligne  !  ”  I  here 
remarked  a  more  hostile  disposition, 
but  notwithstanding,  the  detach¬ 
ment  I  commanded  had  no  stones 
thrown  at  them  at  the  moment, 
and  1  was  enabled  to  repeat,  with¬ 
out  being  insulted,  the  injunction 
which  I  frequently  uttered  for  the 
people  to  disperse.  I  alighted  and 
went  to  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  in 
order  to  speak  to  the  commander 
of  the  guard  there.  I  afterwards 
mounted  my  horse,  and  when  near 
the  rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs, 
saw  much  more  disturbance.  Stones 
in  quantities  were  hurled  at  the 
foot  gendarmerie,  who  to  avoid 
them  were  forced  to  withdraw.  I 
advanced  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  and  my  detachment  was  equally 
assailed  with  stones;  one  of  them 
struck  me  on  the  head,  and  knocked 
off  my  hat ;  but  not  a  gendarme 
drew  his  sabre.  One,  however, 
irritated  by  the  blow  which  I  had 
just  received,  entered,  at  a  gallop, 
the  gate  of  the  passage  Montesquieu, 
to  arrest  one  of  the  persons  whom 
he  had  remarked  throwing  stones, 
and  tranquillity  being  instantly 
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restored,  I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
duke  de  Ragusa.  In  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  disturbance,  I  saw  a  woman 
stretched  on  the  ground,  who,  the 
gendarmes  said,  had  been  struck 
by  a  stone.  I  remained  at  the 
duke  of  Ragusa’s  till  half-past 
eleven  ;  at  that  time  the  most  per¬ 
fect  calm  seemed  to  me  to  reiern 
every  where.  It  came  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  however,  that  in  the  night 
the  guard-house  of  the  Bourse  had 
been  forced,  the  men  disarmed,  and 
the  building  (which  was  of  wood) 
destroyed  by  fire.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  about  eight  o’clock,  I  was 
informed,  that  of  eight  gendarmes 
who  were  on  their  way  to  my 
house  to  get  the  countersign,  some 
had  been  assaulted,  stripped,  and 
even  wounded.  I  also  learned  that 
the  posts  were  threatened  with 
being  forced ;  that  already  the 
arms  for  sale  on  the  premises  of 
dealers  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
populace,  and  that  an  intention 
was  manifested  of  going  to  the  pre¬ 
fecture  of  police.  I  made  the  ne¬ 
cessary  dispositions  to  prevent  that 
event,  and  the  slightest  demonstra¬ 
tion  did  not  take  place  there  to  my 
knowledge.  At  mid-day  I  went 
to  the  marshal’s,  agreeably  to  his 
order,  and  when  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
with  a  detatchment,  I  heard  some 
pieces  of  artillery  fired  on  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame  ;  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  directed  against  the  Place  de 
Greve.  Having  arrived  at  the 
marshal’s,  he  gave  me  an  order, 
signed  by  himself,  to  arrest  some 
persons,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six.  I  think  that  the  names 
Eusebe  de  Salverte,  Lafitte,  and 
Lafayette,  were  in  it ;  I  do  not 
recollect  the  others.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  receiving  the  order,  and 
whilst  a  secretary  was  adding  the 
addresses  to  the  names,  a  deputa¬ 
tion,  composed,  I  believe,  of  gene- 
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ral  Gerard,  count  Lobau,  and  others, 
arrived  at  the  house  of  the  duke  of 
Ragusa,  and,  after  their  interview, 
the  duke  revoked  the  order  he  had 
given  me,  and  withdrew  it.  I 
remained  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
the  night  and  following  day,  until 
the  evacuation  of  Paris,  with 
the  duke  of  Ragusa.  On  Wed- 
nesday,  from  mid-day  till  night, 
and  after  we  had  made  our  dispo¬ 
sitions  to  prevent  being  forced  at 
the  prefecture  of  police,  a  great 
number  of  shots  were  fired  by  the 
people  at  our  hotel  from  the  Quai 
de  la  Feraille,  which  broke  the 
mirrors,  pierced  the  curtains,  &c. ; 
but  there  were  no  shots  fired  from 
the  hotel  to  my  knowledge,  and  in 
any  case  none  by  my  orders.  From 
the  hotel  of  the  marshal,  where  1 
was  on  Wednesday,  and  from  the 
Place  de  Carrousel,  where  I  bi¬ 
vouacked  all  night,  I  heard  many 
shots  fired,  but  1  know  not  whether 
they  proceeded  from  the  people  or 
the  troops.  On  the  Thursday 
morning  I  saw  the  people  fire  on 
the  cannoneers,  and  on  the  pieces 
placed  in  a  street  communicating 
from  the  rue  St.  Ilonore  to  the 
rue  de  Rivoli  (rue  Rohan.)  The 
cannoneers  withdrew  to  a  place 
of  shelter,  having  no  orders  to  fire, 
and  they  did  not  fire.  I,  however, 
perceived  some  isolated  soldiers  of 
the  Royal  Guard,  who  endeavoured 
to  drive  back  by  occasional  shots 
those  who  were  firing  on  the  pieces. 
After  the  evacuation  of  the  Tuille- 
ries  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
whilst  I  was  retiring  towards  the* 
Barriere  de  l’Etoile,  accompanied 
only  by  my  adjutant-major  and  two 
gendarmes,  and  following  the  duke 
of  Ragusa,  two  shots  were  fired  at 
me  from  about  thirty  paces  dis¬ 
tance;  they  proceeded  from  an  hotel 
situate  on  the  right  of  the  avenue 
of  Neuilly. 
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Did  not  M.  Mangin,  prefect  of 
police,  hand  over  to  you  a  list  of 
persons  to  be  arrested,  which  list 
had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  M, 
de  Peyronnet ? — No:  the  prefect 
of  police  sent  me  nothing,  and  I 
received  no  order  to  arrest,  but  that 
of  which  I  have  spoken  as  coming 
from  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  and 
which  he  afterwards  took  hack. 

It  appears,  however,  that  you 
received  a  list  of  various  persons 
to  be  arrested ;  that  you  repre¬ 
sented  that  all  your  gendarmes 
were  occupied,  and  that,  besides,  it 
was  impossible  to  arrest  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  ? — No  :  I  never 
received  an  order  from  the  prefect 
to  arrest  any  one  whatever,  and  I 
never  replied  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  arrest  so  great  a 
number  of  persons. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears,  that 
having  refused  to  carry  away  the 
list  that  M.  de  Mangin  gave  you, 
the  iatte-r  so  insisted,  that  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  you  to  take  it. — The 
fact  is  absolutely  not  correct ;  M. 
Mangin  could  not  give  me  such 
orders. 

Did  younotgotoM.de  Polignac’s 
to  make  some  observations  to  him 
upon  the  orders  for  arrest  you  had 
received  ;  and  did  not  M.  de  Poli- 
gnac  reply,  that  you  should  answer 
for  their  execution  ? — No  :  there 
never  was  anything  of  the  kind. 

Was  not  the  order  given  you  on 
the  Wednesday  to  arrest  several 
persons,  renewed  on  the  Thursday 
morning? — No:  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  seeing  that  I  knew  that  the 
duke  of  Ragusa  had  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  Parisians,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  had  given  orders 
to  stop  all  hostilities  against  the 
people,  and  to  convoke  the  mayors, 
in  order  that  he  might,  make  that 
cessation  known  to  them. 

Did  not  the  duke  of  Ragusg 


send  an  aide-de-camp  to  tell  you 
not  to  execute  the  orders  of  arrest  ? 
— He  did  :  but  it  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  had 
been  given  me,  because,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  left  the  order,  that 
the  addresses  might  be  added  to 
the  names,  and  it  had  just  been 
handed  to  me  when  the  aide-de- 
camp  came  to  countermand  it. 
The  latter  joined  me  in  the  street, 
where  he  said,  that  the  duke  de¬ 
sired  me  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  order  he  had  just  given  me. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  duke’s 
house,  where  he  told  me  not  to 
execute  it,  and  I  restored  it  to  him. 
I  had  forgot,  that  it  was  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  an  aide-de-camp  I  re¬ 
ceived  notice  to  suspend  the  order, 
hut  the  aide-de-camp  himself  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  affair. 
The  counter-order  relieved  me 
from  an  intolerable  weight,  as  its 
execution  appeared  to  me  nearly 
impossible.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
duke  of  Ragusa  had  received  the 
order  to  arrest  the  persons  inscribed 
on  the  list,  or  whether  the  order 
emanated  from  himself. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  whe¬ 
ther  the  crowds  were  summoned 
to  disperse  before  being  fired  on  ; 
and  on  what  day  they  were  so 
summoned,  and  at  what  hour  and 
place  ? — I  was  not  with  any  of  the 
columns  that  fired,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  cannot  say  whether  the  people 
were  summoned  or  not  to  disperse  ; 
but  in  the  Court  of  the  Tuilleries, 
at  the  last  moment  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  when  standing  near  the  duke 
of  Ragusa,  I  was  witness  of  shots 
being  fired  by  the  people  on  the 
Swiss  Guards,  and  by  the  Swiss 
on  the  people.  I  was  even,  at 
one  moment,  placed  between  the 
two  fires,  and  so  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  a  victim,  that  my  troops 
thought  me  killed.  In  no  case. 
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however,  was  I  able  to  discover 
whence  the  aggression  proceeded. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
warrants  issued  against  several 
journalists  ?— No  :  I  only  knew 
through  M.  Man  gin  that  he  had 
sent  to  seize  four  presses  by  the 
commissaries  of  police,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  and  that  the  commis¬ 
saries  were  supported  by  200  gen¬ 
darmes,  who  had  been  requested  in 
my  absence,  whilst  I  was  engaged 
in  inspecting  the  barracks  St.  Filar- 
tin. 

M.  Arago,  member  of  the  aca¬ 
demy. — I  saw  the  marshal  almost 
every  week,  either  at  his  own 
house  or  at  the  Ohservatorv.  Many 
rumours  were  then  in  circulation 
concerning  the  coups  d’etat ;  he 
did  not  at  all  believe  them.  Any 
measure  of  that  kind  appeared  to 
him  too  perilous.  However,  his 
conviction  soon  began  to  give  way 
to  a  feeling  of  distrust,  especially 
on  hearing  Charles  X  affirm  that 
two  circumstances  of  his  life  had 
given  him  peculiar  satisfaction. 
The  war  of  Algiers,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  prince,  was  not  to  occupy 
an  eminent  place  in  history.  One 
of  the  circumstances  the  king  al¬ 
luded  to  was,  to  use  the  king’s 
own  words,  “  my  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  tiers  etat,  ki 
1789;”  and  the  other  is,  the  nomi¬ 
nation  ot  the  ministry  of  the  8th 
of  August.  The  distrust  of  the 
duke  de  Ragusa  was  soon  increased 
by  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  a  personage  whom  he  did  not 
name.  The  marshal  told  me,  that, 
on  a  certain  day,  the  newspapers 
having  treated  the  question  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  means  of  opposing 
the  coups  d'etat ,  the  personage  in¬ 
quired  what  would  be  the  conduct 
of  the  army,  if  the  opposition  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  journals  should  he 
made  use  of.  The  marshal  replied. 


that  the  army  would  at  first  obey  ; 
but  the  soldiers,  finding  the  inter¬ 
ests  ot  the  people  to  be  the  same 
as  their  own,  would  soon  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  nation.  These  ob¬ 
servations  made  no  impression  on 
the  personage  alluded  to,  and  from 
that  moment  the  apprehensions  of 
the  marshal  were  increased  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  the  l6th,  the  marshal  came  to 
see  me  (continued  the  witness)  and 
said,  “  Well,  you  see  that  I  was 
perfectly  right.  The  fools  push 
on  to  extremities.  You  have  onlv 
to  lament  this  event,  as  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  ;  but  what  is  my  situation  ? 
I,  who  shall  perhaps  be  obliged  to 
get  my  head  broken  for  the  defence 
of  measures  that  I  abhor,  and  for 
persons  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  disgust  me  with  the 
public  service.”  The  marshal, 
notwithstanding  his  repugnance, 
was  invested  with  the  command 
of  Paris.  During  the  fatal  days  of 
July  I  went  through  the  different 
quarters  of  Paris,  and  in  several 
groups  I  heard  persons  say,  that 
the  marshal  had  now  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  retrieve  his  reputation. 
This  word  instantly  gave  me  to 
understand  that  something;  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  to  inform  the  marshal  of 
the  fact.  I  immediately  repaired 
to  the  staff,  but,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  mix  with  the  people,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  Tuilleries,  I  was 
afraid  of  being  looked  upon  as  a 
spy,  and  massacred  on  the  spot. 
On  returning  home,  at  about  half- 
past  one,  1  received  a  letter  from  a 
person  informing  me  that  the  mar¬ 
shal  had  listened  to  counsels  of  a 
conciliatory  nature,  and  that  if  I 
joined  him,  he  would  perhaps  take 
a  definitive  determination.  I  con¬ 
sequently  went  to  the  staff  at 
about  two  o’clock.  When  1  saw 
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the  persons  who  surrounded  the 
marshal,  I  could  not  help  regret¬ 
ting  that  they  were  not  all  mili¬ 
tary  ;  for  amongst  them  I  per¬ 
ceived  some  persons  belonging  to 
the  foreign  department,  and  also 
the  editors  of  certain  journals.  The 
officers  of  the  staff  facilitated  my 
progress,  and  I  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  where  the  marshal  was  con¬ 
versing  with  several  general  offi¬ 
cers  in  disguise.  Some  of  the 
latter  manifested  opinions  which 
appeared  to  me  very  unreasonable  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  and  es¬ 
pecially  general  Tromelin,  gave 
advice  which  ought  to  have  been 
followed.  I  informed  the  marshal 
of  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  told 
him,  that  the  only  resource  left  was 
to  set  off  immediately  for  St. 
Cloud,  and  to  resign  the  command 
of  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
if  the  ministers  were  not  dismissed, 
and  the  ordinance  repealed  without 
farther  delay.  The  marshal  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  a  most  painful  state 
of  agitation.  His  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  ordinances  was  the  same 
as  before  ;  but  he  was  governed  by 
false  ideas  of  military  honour.  He 
thought  that  he  could  not  make 
any  concession  during  the  combat. 
He  experienced  a  certain  feeling  of 
shame  on  seeing  the  best  soldiers 
of  the  whole  world  routed  in  every 
quarter  of  Paris  by  the  people,  who 
had  not  even  arms  on  that  very 
morning.  However,  I  still  hoped 
to  bring  him  over  to  my  opinion  ; 
hut  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
made  all  my  efforts  fruitless.  An 
aide-de-camp  to  general  Quinso 
had  informed  the  marshal  that  the 
general  could  no  longer  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  people  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Marche  des  Innocens,  though 
he  had  both  cannons  and  four 
battalions  to  support  him.  I  re¬ 
presented  to  the  marshal  that  the 


resistance  of  the  people  was  legiti¬ 
mate,  for  that  they  defended  their 
institutions.  As  our  conversation 
was  going  on  in  this  tone,  the  de¬ 
puties  were  announced.  I  left  the 
duke,  and  went  into  another  room. 
There  I  was  told  for  the  first 
time  that  the  ministers  of  the  king 
were  also  at  the  staff-quarters  ;  I 
even  saw  four  of  them,  who  were 
I  believe  MM.  de  Polignac,  Mont- 
bel,  d’Haussez,  and  Guernon  de 
Ranville.  The  deputies  left  the 
marshal,  and  I  learned  that  they 
had  been  unsuccessful.  M.  Mau- 
guin  highly  praised  the  reception 
that  they  had  met  with  from  the 
marshal,  but  said,  that  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  prevented  him  from 
coinciding  with  their  views.  The 
deputies  were  going  down  the 
staircase  when  an  officer  recalled 
them  ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  an 
error.  In  the  mean  time  I  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  with  an 
aide-de-camp,  M.  de  la  Rue,  and 
told  him,  that  I  should  return  to 
see  the  marshal,  if  the  troops  had 
not  then  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
the  people.  These  words  made  a 
deep  impression  on  M.  de  la  Rue. 
“ "What  do  you  say?”  he  exclaimed. 
ec  I  say  the  truth,”  I  replied.  “  I 
have  seen  the  troops  shaking  hands 
with  the  people.”  He  replied. 
Inform  the  marshal  and  the 
ministers  of  this  news.”  But  as  I 
was  desirous  of  saving  that  I  had 
not  seen  the  ministers,  1  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demand.  M. 
de  la  Rue  immediately  told  the 
marshal  and  M.  de  Polignac  of 
this  circumstance,  and  returned 
saying  “  The  minister  does  not 
understand  French.”  When  I  told 
him  that  the  troops  of  the  line 
were  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
people,  he  replied,  “  Well,  fire  on 
the  troops.”  [TIere  M.  de  Poli¬ 
gnac  made  a  negative  sign.]]  A 
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slight  difference  exists  between  niy 
present  testimony  and  written  de¬ 
position.  I  said  in  the  latter,  that 
the  marshal  told  the  prince  of 
what  M.  de  la  Rue  had  said.  M. 
de  la  Rue,  who  is  now  in  a  foreign 
country,  has  written  to  me  that  he 
spoke  to  M.  de  Polignac  in  person, 
and  that  he  replied  in  the  above 
words  to  M.de  la  Rue.  I  therefore  re¬ 
tract  my  former  deposition  concern¬ 
ing  that  particular  circumstance. 

M.  de  Polignac. — I  first  declare 
that  I  do  not  at  all  remember  the 
words  attributed  to  me  ;  and  I  also 
declare,  that  I  never  knew  that  the 
troops  had  abandoned  the  service 
of  the  king,  before  my  arrest. 
I  he  witness,  in  relating  a  few 
words  of  M.  de  Ragusa’s,  main¬ 
tains  that  he  said,  “  And  for  people 
who  do  their  utmost  to  inspire  me 
with  disgust.”  Well,  if  the  mar¬ 
shal  was  here  at  present,  he  would 
say,  that  he  did  not  allude  to  me. 

I  was  always  on  the  best  terms 
with  him,  and  he  even  wrote  to 
me  several  letters  expressing  his 
gratitude  towards  me.  Pie  had 
often  appeared  desirous  of  being 
invested  with  the  command  of  the 
first  military  division ;  I  had  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  it  to  the  king  on 
different  occasions,  who  gave  me 
to  understand  that  such  a  thing 
might  take  place,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  the  absence  of  general 
Coutard  to  obtain  the  object  of  the 
wishes  of  the  marshal. 

M.  Arago.  — I  declare  that  M. 
de  Ragusa  always  spoke  favourably 
of  M.  de  Polignac. 

M.  Glandeves,  governor  of  the 
Tuilleries,  was  then  introduced. 

The  President. — Your  station 
must  have  allowed  you  to  know 
what  took  place  at  the  Tuilleries 
on  the  2?th,  28th,  and  29th  of 
July ;  you  are  requested  to  inform 


the  court  of  all  you  know  of  this 
business. 

M.  Glandeves. — When  M.  de 
Ragusa  took  the  command  of  the 
troops,  I  had  no  kind  of  authority 
in  the  Tuilleries  on  Tuesday,  the 
day  on  which  the  marshal  took  up 
his  residence  there,  I  can  therefore 
only  answer  positive  questions. 

At  what  hour  did  the  ministers 
arrive  at  the  Tuilleries  on  Tuesday? 
— At  about  twelve  o’clock. 

On  W ednesday  were  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  given  to  the  mar¬ 
shal  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Who  were  the  ministers  who 
came  to  the  Tuilleries  on  Wednes¬ 
day  ? — All  except  M.  de  Peyronnet 
and  M.  Capelle,  who  were  the 
ministers  present  when  the  depu¬ 
ties  were  introduced. 

Did  you  not  introduce  the  de¬ 
puties? — I  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Tuilleries  when  they  arrived;  and 
on  being  informed  of  the  object  of 
their  mission,  I  introduced  them 
immediately. 

Do  you  know  what  toon  place 
during  the  interview  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  if  the  refusal  of 
M.  de  Polignac  to  see  the  deputies 
was  concerted  with  the  other 
ministers  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  if  M.  de  Ragusa 
had  frequent  communications  with 
the  ministers  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  for 
their  apartments  were  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

Do  you  know  if  any  letter  was 
sent  to  St.  Cloud  ? — The  marshal 
told  me  once  that  he  had  written 
to  the  king. 

Were  the  ministers  informed  of 
what  took  place  on  Wednesday  ? — 
The  reports  were  made  with  great 
difficulty. 

What  efforts  did  M.  de  Ragusa 
make  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood  ? — M.  de  Ragusa  expressed 
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the  greatest  desire  to  put  ail  end  to 
the  hostilities. 

Do  you  know  if  M.  de  Ragusa 
ordered  any  arrests?  —  I  saw  no 
list  of  such  a  nature. 

On  Thursday  morning  did  you 
see  M.de  Semonville  and  d’Argout 
with  M.  de  Ragusa? — I  saw  M. 
de  Semonville,  who  begged  of  me 
to  give  him  a  coach  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud.  I  heard  him  speak  to  M. 
de  Polignac  with  great  earnestness, 
but  the  prince  answered  with  great 
calmness.  I  did  not  hear  the 
words. 

Did  M.  de  Semonville  require 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Was  not  a  proposition  made,  to 
keep  th e  ministers  as  hostages  whilst 
the  two  peers  should  go  to  St. 
Cloud  ? — Having  no  troops  at  my 
disposal,  1  could  undertake  no 
measure  of  that  kind.  If  M.  de 
Ragusa  had  proposed  it,  I  should 
have  accepted  it  readily,  and  by 
such  action  1  believe  I  should  have 
accomplished  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen  and  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  king. 

What  took  place  during  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  the  Tuilleries  ? — I  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Tuilleries  three  hours 
after  the  palace  had  surrendered  ; 
and  1  went  the  next  day  to  St. 
Cloud. 

Did  you  inform  the  king  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  did  you 
ascertain  whether  the  king  acted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  heart,  or  to  the  advice  of  the 
ministers  ? — I  had  no  private  con¬ 
versation  with  the  king. 

M.  Galls. — On  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  1  went  to  M.  de  Ragusa,  who 
was  then  at  the  Tuilleries;  he  re¬ 
ceived  me  very  kindly,  and  I  spoke 
with  energy  of  the  barbarous  or- 
ders  which  he  had  issued  the  day 


before.  The  marshal  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  only 
done  his  duty.  The  witness  then 
went  into  a  variety  of  details, 
merely  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Paris  at  the  time. 

M.  Wartz,  bookseller,  accom¬ 
panied  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  ar- 
rondissements  to  the  Tuilleries,  to 
solicit  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Guards.  He  saw  marshal 
Marmont,  who  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  requisition,  as  he  said 
he  could  not  go  into  these  consi¬ 
derations  till  the  people  became 
tranquil.  The  marshal,  however, 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters  who  were  in  the  T uilleries, 
and  they  returned  a  similar  answer. 

M.  Trouchin,  lieutenant-general, 
stated,  that  he  saw  the  marshal  at 
the  Tuilleries  on  Wednesday,  who 
complained  to  him  of  his  unfortun¬ 
ate  condition  ;  that,  were  he  not  to 
succeed,  he  should  be  compromised 
with  his  colleagues ;  and  that  if 
he  succeeded,  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  ingratitude.  As  wit¬ 
ness  went  out  he  met  prince  Po¬ 
lignac,  who  said,  that  the  troubles 
of  that  day  were  not  greater  than 
the  former  troubles  in  the  rue  St. 
Denis. 

M.  Beyaux,  formerly  advocate- 
general  of  the  court  of  Paris,  said, 
that  no  instructions  had  been  given 
beforehand  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  ordinances,  and  he  saw  the 
minister  of  justice  quite  tranquil, 
and  under  an  impression  that  the 
tumult  would  at  once  yield  to  mi¬ 
litary  force.  The  rest  of  his  evi¬ 
dence  was  according;  to  the  testi- 
mony  already  published. 

A  witness,  employed  at  the  Oc¬ 
troi  of  Paris,  proved,  that  on  the 
Wednesday  he  had  stopped  an  esta- 
fette  sent  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Loire,  to  announce,  that  conform- 
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ably  to  his  orders,  the  Swiss  corps 
in  the  garrison  of  Orleans  was  on 
the  point  of  marching  to  Paris. 

M.  de  Peyronnet  earnestly  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  had  sent  no  such 
orders;  it  must  have  been  either  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  minister  of 
the  Loire,  or  an  order  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  at  war,  of  which,  he  had  no 
knowledge. 

A  Peer  said,  that  possibly  the 
order  might  have  been  given  by 
telegraph. — Then,  rejoined  Pey¬ 
ronnet,  some  trace  of  such  an  order 
must  remain  in  some  of  the  offices. 

M.  Lajord,  member  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,  proved,  that  he  saw  Mangin, 
the  prefect  of  police,  at  Peyron- 
net’s,  on  the  Sunday  evening. 

The  marquis  de  Seinonville,  the 
grand  referendary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  aged  7L  gave  his  testi¬ 
mony  relative  to  his  efforts  on  the 
Wednesday  to  save  the  monarchy 
and  France  from  the  policy  of  the 
ex-ministers.  He  described  the 
dangers  which  he  and  count  Ar- 
gout  encountered  in  making  a  great 
circuit  to  get  first  to  the  Tuilleries, 
and  next  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he 
in  vain  implored  marshal  Marmont, 
Polignac,  and  the  king,  to  revoke 
the  obnoxious  orders.  The  marshal 
he  described  as  dreadfully  agitated 
at  the  duty  he  had  to  perform  ; 
Polignac  cold  and  reserved ;  Pey¬ 
ronnet  most  earnest  for  hastening 
him  (witness)  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see 
what  impression  could  be  made  on 
the  infatuated  king. ;  and  finally, 
the  failure  of  his  well-meant  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  President — M.  le  marquis, 
the  court  are  aware  of  the  motives 
of  the  silence  of  M.  de  Seinonville 
respecting  the  conversation  which 
he  had  with  the  king,  in  the  king's 
closet,  at  St.  Cloud,  yet  it  is  my 
duty  to  remind  him  that  he  has 
sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth  In 


consequence  of  this  obligation,  1 
ask  him,  what  was  the  opinion  he 
formed  from  his  own  observation, 
of  the  real  intentions  of  the  king, 
and  if  he  thought  his  majesty  was 
at  the  time  under  the  influence  of 
his  ministers  ? 

M.  de  Semonville. — I  am  about 
to  reply  to  the  president’s  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  always  thought,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  king  was  of  old 
and  long  formation,  and  of  his  own 
personal  conviction,  as  well  as 
being  the  result  of  the  combined 
influence  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
a  political  and  religious  system.  My 
urgent  entreaty  met  from  the  king 
for  some  time  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance,  which  I  did  not  succeed  in 
overcoming,  until  I  thought  I  had 
made  him  fully  understand  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  his  dynasty.  I 
succeeded  in  compelling  him  to 
understand  that  the  safety  of  the 
dauphiness,  at  least,  required  a 
prompt  answer — for  he  turned 
aside  from  the  details  of  the  state 
of  the  people — (the  duchess  of 
Angoulerae  was  then  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country) — that,  absent 
from  Paris,  she  had  to  pass  through 
provinces  where  she  was  liable  to 
detention.  The  king  then,  moved 
by  entreaties,  at  length  yielded, 
placed  his  head  between  his  hands, 
and  declared  that  he  would  at  once 
assemble  his  council. 

M.  Persil  begged  the  witness  to 
explain  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  M.  de  Polignac  con- 
cerning  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

M.  de  Semonville  replied,  that 
prince  Polignac  had  often  spoken 
to  him  of  changes  which  lie  wished 
to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  ;  but  that  there 
never  was  a  question  of  acting 
without  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  he  never  spoke  of  coups 
d’etat. 


The  evidence  having  been  con¬ 
cluded,  the  managers  of  the  pro¬ 
secution,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  were  heard.  After  the 
speeches  were  concluded,  the  peers 
spent  two  hours  in  deliberation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  they 
promulgated  the  sentence,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Court  of  Peers,  after 
deliberation,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  having  heard  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  that  Chamber  for  the 
accusation,  and  the  accused  in 
their  defence  ; 

“  Considering  that,  by  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  25  th  of  July,  the 
constitutional  charter  of  1814,  the 
electoral  laws,  and  those  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  were 
manifestly  violated,  and  that  the 
royal  power  thereby  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  Legislature ; 

Considering  that,  although  the 
individual  will  of  Charles  X  may 
have  influenced  the  determination 
ot  the  accused,  that  circumstance 
cannot  relieve  them  from  their 
legal  responsibility ; 

“  Considering  that  it  appears 
from  the  proceedings,  that  Auguste 
Jules  Armand  Marie,  Prince  de 
Polignac,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Minister  of  War  cid  interim, 
and  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers ;  Pierre  Denis,  Comte 
de  Pey rennet,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  Jean  Claude  Balthazar 
"V  ictpr  Chantelauze,  as  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  and  Minister  of  Justice ; 
and  Martial  Comte  Annibal  Per- 
petue  Magloire,  Comte  de  Guernon 
Danville,  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Af¬ 
fairs  ;  all  responsible  in  the  terms 
of  the  13  th  article  of  the  charter 
of  183  4,  countersigned  the  ordon- 
nances  of  the  25th  July,  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  which  they  themselves 


acknowledge  ;  that  they  took  every 
means  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
them ;  and  that  they  advised  the 
king  to  declare  the  city  in  a  state 
of  siege,  in  order  to  subdue  by 
arms  the  legitimate  resistance  of 
the  citizens ; 

“  Considering  that  these  acts 
constitute  the  crime  of  treason, 
provided  against  by  the  56th  article 
of  the  charter  of  1814  ; 

“  Declares  le  Prince  de  Polignac, 
le  Comte  de  Peyronnet,  Victor 
Chantelauze,  and  le  Comte  de 
Guernon  Ranviile,  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  treason ; 

“  Considering  that  no  law  has 
determined  the  punishment  of 
treason,  and  that  the  Court  is 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  ; 

“  According  to  the  ?th  article 
of  the  Penal  Code,  which  classes 
transportation  among  the  punish¬ 
ments  stigmatizing  with  infamy 
peines  afflictive  et  infamantes  ; 

“  According  to  the  17th  article 
of  the  same  code,  which  declares 
transportation  to  be  for  life ; 

“  According  to  the  18th  article, 
which  declares  that  transportation 
involves  civil  death  ;  and  the  25th 
article  of  the  Code  Civile,  which 
regulates  the  consequences  of  civil 
death ; 

“  Considering  that  there  is  not 
any  place,  out  of  the  continental 
dominions  of  France,  to  which 
criminals  sentenced  to  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  taken  and  detained  ; 

“  Condemns  le  Prince  de  Po¬ 
lignac  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in 
the  continental  dominions  of  the 
kingdom ;  declares  him  deprived 
of  his  titles,  rank,  and  orders  ; 
declares  him  civilly  dead ;  all  the 
other  consequences  of  transporta¬ 
tion  remaining  in  force,  as  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  articles  before  men¬ 
tioned. 
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“  Considering  the  facts  of  the 
case .  as  appearing  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ; 

“  Condemns  ]e  Comte  de  Pey- 
ronnet,  V  ictor  Chantelauze,  and 
le  Comte  de  Guernon  Ranville, 
to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  directs 
them  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
interdiction,  conformably  to  the 
2Sth  and  29th  articles  of  the 
Penal  Code ;  declares  them  equally 
deprived  of  their  titles,  rank,  and 
orders. 


>  “  Condemns  all  the  accused,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  ; 

“  Orders  the  present  sentence 
to  be  communicated  by  message  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 

“  Orders,  that  it  shall  be  printed 
and  posted  up  in  Paris,  and  every 
other  commune  of  the  kingdom, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  Minister  of  Justice,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  into 
execution.” 


Memoir  of  Lord  Redesdale. 


John  Mitford,  lord  Redesdale, 
was  born  on  the  18th  of  August, 
174-8.  His  grandfather,  William 
Mitford,  of  Newton  House,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  esq.,  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Robert,  had  an  heir, 
John,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  Edwards,  of  Wingfield,  in 
Berkshire,  and  of  London,  mer- 
1  chant.  This  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
married  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
V\  illiam  Reveley,  of  Newby  Wisk, 
in  Yorkshire,  esq.,  and  a  first 
cousin  to  Hugh,  duke  of  North- 
|  umberland;  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
Smithson,  was  also  a  daughter  of 
William  Reveley,  esq.,  and  was 
aunt  to  Mrs.  Mitford.  They  had 
i  two  sons — the  elder  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Greece,  who  died  in 
1827  ;  the  younger  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir. 

Having  received  his  education 
1  at  Winchester  school,  and  New 
!  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Mitford  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  father,  who  died  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  accordingly  became  a  student 
at  the  Temple,  and  being  called 
to  the  bar,  attached  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


So  early  as  in  the  year  1782,  he 
published  “  A  Treatise  of  Plead¬ 
ings  in  Suits  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  by  English  Bill.”  Ano¬ 
ther  edition  was  printed  in  1787, 
and  two  other  editions  have  since 
appeared.  Mr.  Mitford’s  labours 
were  crowned  with  the  most  com¬ 
plete  success ;  and  he  soon  obtained 
a  silk  gown. 

By  the  interest  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Mitford 
was,  in  1788,  returned  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Beeralston  ;  for  which  place 
he  was  re-elected  in  July,  1789, 
having  vacated  his  seat  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Grand  Sessions  for 
the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Carmarthen. 

At  first,  he  spoke  but  little  in 
the  House,  but  soon  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  debates  on  most  of 
the  great  subjects  that  came  under 
discussion.  He  made  several  able 
speeches  during  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  and  especially  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  petition  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  complaining  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  irrelevant  matter  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On 
that  occasion  he  reminded  the 
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members  erf  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  the  prosecution  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  honour  to  their  branch  of 
the  legislature  ;  and  that  two 
things,  in  particular,  ought  to  be 
adhered  to,  viz.  “  never  to  bring 
forward  a  fact  that  was  matter  of 
calumny  to  the  accused,  and  never 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  those 
who  were  to  decide  as  judges.” 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  J789> 
Mr.  Mitford  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  <c  to  relieve,  upon 
certain  conditions,  and  under  due 
restrictions,  persons  called  Pro¬ 
testant-Catholic  Dissenters,  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities  to 
which  Papists,  or  persons  profess¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  religion,  are  by 
law  subject.”  Men  of  different 
parties  in  parliament  approved  of 
this  measure  ;  yet  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years  elapsed  before 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
carried  into  a  law. 

At  the  general  election  in  179fb 
Mr.  Mitford  was  again  returned 
for  Beeralston.  Soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  a 
question  arose,  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  namely,  “  Whether 
an  impeachment  ought  not  to  abate 
by  the  dissolution  of  parliament?” 
Mr.  Mitford  contended,  se  that  the 
House  had  no  power  to  revive  an 
impeachment,  since  it  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  principle  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  that  the  parliament  should 
die,  and  all  proceedings  determine 
with  its  existence.” 

In  May,  179L  Mr.  Fox  brought 
in  his  celebrated  libel  bill,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  “  to  declare  and 
enact  that  the  right  of  juries  to 
give  a  general  verdict  on  a  general 
issue,  extended  to  prosecutions  on 
libels,  as  well  as  all  other  proceed¬ 
ings  whatever,  in  criminal  matters.” 
Mr.  Mitford  opposed  the  measure ; 


observing,  C(  that  no  man  could 
revere  more  than  he  did,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  juries,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  bulwark  of  public 
and  private  liberty  ;  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thought  the 
House  would  do  well  to  pause  a 
little,  before  it  resolved  to  unsettle 
doctrines  of  law  which  had  almost 
uniformly  prevailed  ever  since  the 
Revolution ;  or  to  take  away  that 
jurisdiction  which  appeared,  from 
the  practice  of  the  courts  ever 
since  that  period,  to  belong  to  the 
judges,  and  not  to  the  jury.” 

In  February,  1793,  on  sir  John 
Scott  being  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Attornev-general.  Mr.  Mitford 
was  made  Solicitor-general,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  also  returned  a  fourth 
time  for  the  borough  of  Beeralston. 

In  his  official  capacity,  sir  John 
Mitford  was,  of  course,  employed 
bv  government  to  conduct  the 
celebrated  state  trials  in  the  year 
1794.  The  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke,  sir  John  Mitford 
opened  by  a  long  and  elaborate 
argument  on  the  law  of  treason, 
and  an  application  of  its  specific 
provisions  to  the  case  in  question. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  in 
anticipation  of  the  probable  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had,  on  various  occasions,  expressed 
himself  as  a  man  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  attached 
to  the  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
he  had  always  professed  to  approve 
of  both,  the  Solicitor-general  elo¬ 
quently  observed,  fc  Men,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  profess  that  which 
they  do  not  mean.  A  man  may 
have  monarchy  on  his  lips,  when 
his  heart  is  far  from  it.  Lord 
Lo’vat,  for  instance,  was  perpetually 
protesting  his  loyalty,  whilst  he 
was  engaged  for  a  course  of  years 
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in  a  deep  scheme  to  overturn  that 
government  to  which  he  professed 
and  avowed  such  attachment.  The 
language  of  the  French  Assembly, 
in  1791 5  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Paine, 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  by  others  of 
their  eulogists,  whose  works  were 
admired  by  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  Several  of  the  members  of 
that  Assembly  spoke  with  the 
greatest  reverence  of  monarchy, 
until  the  time  arrived  when  they 
thought  they  could  overturn  it. 
And  there  has  been  a  memorable 
instance  that  the  greatest  of  traitors 
may  pretend  attachment  in  the 
moment  of  the  deepest  treason. 
We  know,  that  the  vilest  traitor 
professed  his  loyalty  whilst  he  was 
contemplating  an  act  of  the  mean¬ 
est  treachery  ;  and,  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  that  act,  cried — Hail, 
Master  !  and  kissed  him/  ”  The 
close  of  his  address  was  peculiarly 
emphatic  : — “  And  now,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  offer.  I  have  discharged, 
God  knows,  with  much  pain,  the 
harsh  duty  imposed  upon  me. 
You.  will  now  do  yours.  If  your 
verdict  shall  discharge  the  pri¬ 
soners,  I  know  you  will  give  it 
with  joy  ;  if  the  contrary,  yet  it 
must  be  given.  The  cup,  although 
it  may  be  bitter,  must  not  pass 
away  from  you.  I  have  had  a 
duty  to  perform  beyond  my 
strength  and  my  ability  ;  but  I 
have  discharged  it  faithfully  and 
satisfactorily  to  my  conscience.” 

In  1 799,  when  sir  John  Scott 
was  created  lord  Eldon,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  sir  John 
Mitford  succeeded  him  as  Attor¬ 
ney-general.  Soon  after,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  East 
Looe  •  and,  on  Mr.  Addington’s 
quitting  the  chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  succeed  Mr.  Pitt  as 


premier,  sir  John  Mitford  was 
deemed  a  fit  person  to  sustain  the 
important  office  of  Speaker  ;  and 
was  accordingly  elected  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1801.  He  was 
proposed  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
was  seconded  and  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Browne,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  others.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  only  during  that  session, 
and  a  part  of  the  next ;  for,  on  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  receive 
the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  with  an 
English  peerage. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1802, 
sir  John  Mitford  was  created 
baron  Redesdale,  of  Redesdale, 
in  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  of  Ireland.  To  that 
kingdom  his  lordship  soon  after 
proceeded  ,*  and,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1802,  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Court  to  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

With  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
in  Ireland,  lord  Redesdale  was 
not  popular ;  for,  although  a  de¬ 
cided  friend  to  toleration,  he  had 
ever  been  as  decided  an  advocate 
for  the  paramount  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Anglican  church. 
The  unauthorised  publication  of  a 
correspondence  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  earl  of  Fingal, 
also  tended  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics  against  him.  It 
was  acknowledged,  however,  by 
every  one,  not  only  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  Court  was  transacted 
with  perfect  propriety  and  decorum, 
but  that  his  conduct  as  a  chancellor 
was  always  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  bias. 

Although  lord  Redesdale  had  at 
first  repaired  to  Ireland  with  a 
certain  portion  of  reluctance,  yet 
-he  began  to  familiarise  himself,  by 
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degrees,  to  tlie  new  scene  around 
him.  He  usually  withdrew  once 
a  year  to  England  during  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  parliament  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
either  at  his  house  in  Dublin,  or 
at  his  country  residence  at  Kel- 
macap,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
where  he  built,  planted,  and  ef¬ 
fected  several  other  improvements. 

In  the  mean  while  great  changes 
occurred  in  the  ministry  of  Eng¬ 
land.  When  Mr.  Pitt  drove  the 
Addington  party  from  power,  the 
chancellor  of  Ireland  remained 
firmly  seated  in  his  Court  ;  hut, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
the  coalition  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  lord  Grenville  had  proved  tri¬ 
umphant,  the  Great  Seal  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  the  son  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and 
an  advocate  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
part  of  the  empire,  in  which  he 
had  been  born.  This  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  expected  from  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  had  taken  place ;  but 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ponsonby 
Avas  accompanied  by  circumstances 
very  injurious  to  the  feelings  of 
his  noble  and  learned  predecessor. 

When  lord  Redesdale  sat  for 
the  last  time  on  the  bench  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1806, 
he  addressed  the  bar  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech :  — 

“  I  must  now  take  my  leave. 
When  I  came  to  this  country,  I 
thought  that  I  should  probably 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days 
here.  With  that  view,  I  formed 
an  establishment,  and  I  proudly 
hoped  to  have  lived  amongst  you, 
and  to  have  died  amongst  you  ; 
but  that  has  not  been  permitted. 

“  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
I  have  the  greatest  obligations^ 


I  came  amongst  them  a  stranger ; 
I  have  experienced  from  them 
every  kindness ;  and,  I  must  say, 
that  I  could  not  have  left  a  bar 
with  whom  I  could  have  lived 
in  habits  of  more  cordial  inter¬ 
course. 

“  Perhaps  I  may  (on  some  occa¬ 
sions  I  am  aware  that  I  must) 
have  used  expressions  which  have 
appeared  harsh  at  the  moment ; 
but  I  trust  they  were  only  such 
as  were  suited  to  the  occasion. 
My  design  was  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any ;  and,  if  I  have 
done  so,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it. 
I  wish  to  depart  in  peace  and 
good  Avill  with  all. 

“To  the  officers  and  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  Court,  I  must  say, 
that  though  with  respect  to  a  very 
few  of  the  latter,  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  animadvert  with  some 
severity,  their  conduct  in  general 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  As 
to  the  officers  of  the  Court,  they 
have  all,  in  their  several  stations, 
endeavoured  to  assist  me  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ;  they  have 
materially  done  so,  and  1  owe  them 
sincere  thanks. 

“It  Avould  have  been  my  wish 
to  have  continued  to  sit  until  the 
gentleman  Avho  has  been  named 
to  succeed  me  should  have  arrived. 
I  believe  it  was  his  wish  also,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  so  ; 
and  from  him  I  have  experienced 
every  degree  of  politeness  and  at¬ 
tention.  I  am  sorry  that  other 
persons  should  have  thought  me 
unworthy  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  Seal  during  the  interval. 
What  can  occasion  this  (which  1 
cannot  but  consider  as  a  personal 
insult),  I  am  unable  to  guess ;  but 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  pe¬ 
remptory  order  has  come  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  not  to  suffer  a 
moment  to  elapse  in  preventing 
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the  Great  Seal  from  longer  re- 
maining  in  my  hands.  I  know 
not  whence  this  jealousy  of  me 
has  arisen,  or  how  my  continuing 
to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
(for  1  could  make  no  other  use  of 
the  Seal  hut  under  the  warrant  of 
his  excellency)  could  interfere 
with  any  views  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers. 

“  I  am  proudly  conscious  of 
having  discharged  the  duties  of 
my  station  with  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  to  the  utmost  of  my  abili¬ 
ties.  For  the  office  I  care  not, 
except  so  far  as  it  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  discharging  consci¬ 
entiously  an  important  public  duty. 
It  was  unsought  for  by  me  ;  i 
came  here  much  against  my  will ; 
I  came  from  a  high  situation  in 
England,  where  I  was  living 
amongst  my  old  friends,  and  in 
the  midst  of  my  family.  But  I 
was  told  that  I  owed  it  to  public 
duty  and  to  private  friendship  to 
accept  the  office,  and  1  yielded  ; 
I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
some  of  those  who  have  concurred 
in  my  removal.  This,  I  own,  is 
what  I  did  not  expect,  and  what 
1  was  not  prepared  to  bear. 

“  But.  I  feel  most  of  all,  that  so 
little  consideration  has  been  had 
for  the  public  business,  and  the 
interests  of  the  suitors  of  this 
Court.  You  must  all  know  the 
avocations  of  those  who  have  been 
named  as  commissioners.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  already  as 
much  business  as  he  can  conveni¬ 
ently  discharge  ;  the  lord  chief 
justice  and  the  lord  chief  baron 
have  their  several  avocations,  which 
must  prevent  their  attendance  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  that  a  great  deal  of 
business  will,  in  consequence,  be 
left  undone,  which  ought  to  have 
been  disposed  of  before  the  rising 


of  the  Court ;  but  so  it  has  been 
thought  fit. 

“  And  now  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  in  returning  to  the  country 
from  whence  I  came,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  if  it  should  ever  be  in 
my  power  to  be  of  service  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Ireland  will  alwavs  have  a 
claim  upon  me.  Had  I  continued 
in  the  Commons’  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
do  much  service  :  in  the  other 
House  that  power  is  much  lessen¬ 
ed  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  this  country 
may  ever  command  it. 

“To  this  country  I  have  the 
highest  sense  of  obligation  :  I  do 
not  know  that  in  a  single  instance 
I  have  experienced  any  thing  but 
kindness.  I  have  experienced  it 
from  all  ranks  of  people  without 
exception. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
retire,  with  a  firm  conviction,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
with  honest  and  conscientious 
zeal,  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities  ; 
and  that,  on  this  head,  I  have 
nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
myself.” 

This  address,  pronounced  in  a 
manner  extremely  feeling  and  dig¬ 
nified,  excited  strong  and  universal 
sympathy.  After  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments,  the  Attorney- general 
rose,  and  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  Bar,  addressed  his 
lordship  in  these  words  : — 

“  Thus  called  upon,  and  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  a  great  majority  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  who 
have  practised  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  during  the  term  that 
your  lordship  has  presided,  I  feel 
myself  authorised  to  express  their 
sentiments  on  this  occasion. 

“  We  have  a  just  sense,  my 
lord,  of  those  endowments  which 
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have  so  eminently  qualified  you 
to  preside  in  a  court  of  equity. 

<f  Whilst  your  impartial  atten¬ 
tion  has  secured  to  the  honest 
suitor  the  full  investigation  of  his 
claims,  your  sagacity  and  patience 
have  taken  away  from  fraud  all 
hope  of  impunity,  and  ail  pretext 
for  complaint. 

(C  We  return  your  lordship  our 
thanks  for  the  instruction  which 
we  have  received  in  attending  to 
the  series  of  decisions  hy  which, 
during  a  period  of  four  years, 
you  have  advanced  the  science  we 
profess. 

“  But  most  peculiarly,  and  from 
our  hearts,  we  beg  leave  to  make 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
which  we  have  experienced  from 
you  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty 
at  your  lordship’s  bar. 

“  Under  these  impressions  we 
take  leave  of  your  lordship  •  the 
consciousness  of  having  thus  well 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  elevated 
and  important  situation  must  ren¬ 
der  you  independent  of  our  praise  ; 
we  trust,  however,  that  this  sincere 
tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude, 
which  is  now  offered  to  your  lord- 
ship,  will  not  be  deemed  unac¬ 
ceptable.” 

Although,  with  the  exception 
of  the  administration  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  office,  lord  Redesdale 
was  a  general  supporter  of  the 
measures  of  government,  he  was 
never  again  called  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  councils. 

In  1805,  on  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  from  certain  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  when  lord  Grenville 
delivered  a  long  speech  in  favour 
of  their  claims,  lord  Redesdale 
rose,  and  observed,  that  the  object 
of  the  petitioners  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  themselves  to  be. 


“  an  equal  participation,  upon  equal 
terms,  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
of  the  full  benefits  of  the  British 
laws  and  constitution.”  His  lord- 
ship,  however,  contended,  “  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant, 
as  the  established  religion  of  the 
government,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  from  the 
administration  of  that  government, 
had  become  fundamental  principles, 
long  deemed  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  liberty,  both  re- 
ligious  and  political,  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

On  every  subsequent  discussion 
of  this  important  subject,  lord 
Redesdale,  while  he  declared  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  resisted,  by  his  arguments 
and  vote,  that  full  participation  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  civil 
rights  of  their  fellow -subjects, 
which  “  he  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  peace  of  the  country,  the  safety 
of  the  Protestants,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain.” 

Receiving  a  considerable  acces¬ 
sion  to  his  fortune  by  the  death  of 
W.  J.  Freeman,  esq.,  his  lordship, 
in  consequence,  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Freeman,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Mitford,  by  royal  sign 
manual,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1809-  Towards  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1809,  his  lordship  first 
mentioned  his  intention  of  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  legislature,  among 
other  measures  relative  to  the  law 
of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cessio  bonorum ,  as  acted 
upon  in  Scotland  and  Holland  ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  he  so 
far  proceeded  in  his  object  as  to 
bring  to  a  second  reading  a  bill  on 
this  subject.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
session  he  resumed  his  purpose, 
and  explained  to  the  House  the 
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provisions  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’ 
bill ;  the  objects  being,  to  establish 
a  single  officer  in  a  new  court,  and 
to  intrust  to  him  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  law  on  that 
subject.  As  a  court  of  appeal,  lord 
Redesdale  proposed  to  constitute 
one,  consisting  of  one  judge  from 
each  of  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 

In  1812,  the  Insolvent  Debtors’ 
bill  was  a  subject  of  frequent  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  many  of  the  difficulties 
were,  from  time  to  time,  met  by 
corresponding  amendments  and  al¬ 
terations.  The  noble  lord  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  vice-chancellor’s  court, 
attending  to  the  bill,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  during  its  progress  through 
the  House,  until  it  finally  passed 
into  a  law  ;  and,  on  this  subject, 
he  published  a  Treatise  (preserved 
in  the  Pamphleteer),  entitled, 
“  Observations  occasioned  by  a 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  e  Objections  to 
the  Project  of  creating  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England.’  ” 

Opinions  respecting  the  Insol¬ 
vents’  Act  were  still  so  much  at 
variance,  that,  in  1813,  lord  Eilen- 
borough  introduced  another  bill, 
as  a  substitute  for  that  of  lord 
Redesdale,  while  his  lordship,  con¬ 
currently,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
amending  the  act  of  last  session  ; 
hoping  thereby  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  measure  pro¬ 
posed  by  lord  Ellenborougli.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  lord 
Redesdale  showed  the  ease  with 
which  the  real  objections  to  his 
act  might  be  got  rid  of,  by  em¬ 
powering  the  commissioner  to  re¬ 
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move  from  place  to  place  ;  by 
obliging  gaolers  to  bring  up  their 
prisoners  ;  by  appointing  an  officer 
to  take  a  provisional  assignment  of 
the  debtor’s  effects  ;  by  repealing 
the  court  of  appeal ;  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  recognizance  to  be  given  by 
the  debtor,  as  to  the  liability  of 
his  future  property,  instead  of  an 
engagement ;  and,  finally,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  discretionary  power  to  the 
commissioner  to  authorise  justices 
in  quarter  session  to  discharge 
debtors. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
when  the  further  continuance  of 
the  Income  Tax  became  a  subject 
of  general  dissatisfaction,  his  lord- 
ship  maintained  the  propriety  and 
policy  of  such  an  impost,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  it  should 
he  rejected. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  most 
of  the  parliamentary  discussions 
on  questions  of  internal  policy  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  lordship’s  death  took  place, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  his  seat, 
Batsford  Park,  near  Moreton  in 
the  Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  on  the 
l6th  of  January,  1830. 

Lord  Redesdale  married,  June 
the  6th,  1803,  lady  Frances  Per¬ 
ceval,  seventh  daughter  of  John, 
second  earl  of  Egmont,  and  sister 
to  the  right  honourable  Spencer 
Perceval,  and  to  the  present  lord 
Arden.  Lady  Redesdale,  who  died 
August  the  22nd,  1817,  gave  birth 
to  one  son  and  two  daughters  : — 
Frances  Elizabeth  Mitford  ;  John 
Thomas,  now  lord  Redesdale  ;  and 
Catharine,  who  died  in  1811. 


Thomas  Lawrence. 

176,0.  His  father,  Thomas,  who 
had  been  a  supervisor  of  excise. 
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took  possession  of  the  White  Lion 
inn,  in  Broad-street,  on  the  3rd  of 
June  following.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  rev.  W.  Read, 
the  incumbent  of  Tetbury,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire.  He  had  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  His  elder  brother, 
the  rev.  Andrew  Lawrence,  was 
chaplain  of  Haslar  hospital,  and 
his  brother  William,  a  major  in 
the  army  :  both  have  been  dead 
some  years.  His  elder  sister,  Lucy, 
was  married  in  March,  1800,  to 
Mr.  Meredith,  solicitor,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham:  she  died  in  February, 
1813,  leaving  one  daughter.  His 
younger  sister,  Anne,  married  the 
rev.  Dr.  Bloxam,  of  Rugby. 

The  speculation  at  Bristol  hav¬ 
ing  proved  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  father,  in  1772,  became 
the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  at 
Devizes. 

At  six  years  of  age,  young 
Lawrence  was  sent  to  a  respect¬ 
able  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Jones, 
at  a  place  called  the  Fort,  near 
Bristol ;  but  he  was  removed  from 
it  before  the  age  of  eight.  This 
was  all  the  formal  education  he 
ever  received,  except  instructions 
in  reading  and  recitation  from  his 
father,  and  a  few  lessons  in  Latin 
and  French  from  a  dissenting  cler¬ 
gyman,  named  Jervis,  whose  son 
was  chaplain  or  librarian  to  the 
earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards  mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdown,  at  Bow-wood, 
in  Wiltshire.  He  very  early  showed 
a  great  talent  for  taking  likenesses. 

ft  is  said,  that  the  first  painting 
he  ever  saw,  except  the  daubs  in 
the  country  inns,  or  the  portraits 
over  the  farmers'  chimneypieces, 
was  in  1777,  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  and  was  taken  through 
Corsham-house,  the  seat  of  the 
Methuen  family.  Going  over  the 
rooms,  the  visitants  totally  forgot 
the  child,  and,  retracing  their  steps, 


they  found  him  in  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  a 
painting  of  Rubens. — u  Ah !  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  paint  like  that !” 
was  his  exclamation  upon  their  re¬ 
moving  him  from  the  picture. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  he  attempted 
original  compositions  of  the  highest 
class.  He  painted  Christ  reprov¬ 
ing  Peter  for  denying  him  before 
Piiate  ;  and  Reuben's  application 
to  his  father,  that  Benjamin  might 
accompany  his  brethren  into  Egypt. 
Encouraged  in  these  attempts,  he 
next  chose  for  a  subject  te  Haman 
and  Mordecai,”  which  he  finished 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  fame  of  the  juvenile  artist 
now  spread  among  the  higher  fa¬ 
milies  of  Wiltshire  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  and  we  find  Mr. 
Weld,  of  Lul worth-castle,  taking 
him  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke’s,  at 
Wilton,  and  to  the  mansions  of 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who  possessed  galleries  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  masters. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  honour¬ 
able  Daines  Barrington  notices 
young  Lawrence  in  his  Miscella¬ 
nies  :  after  speaking  of  the  early 
musical  talent  exhibited  by  the 
earl  of  Mornington,  he  proceeds, — 
“  As  I  have  mentioned  so  many 
other  proofs  of  early  genius  in 
children,  I  here  cannot  pass  un¬ 
noticed  a  Master  Lawrence,  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Devizes,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  This  boy  is  now  (Feb. 
1780)  nearly  ten  years  and  a  half 
old  ;  but  at  the  age  of  nine,  with¬ 
out  the  most  distant  instruction 
from  any  one,  he  was  capable  of 
copying  historical  pictures  in  a 
masterly  style,  and  also  succeeded 
amazingly  in  compositions  of  his 
own,  particularly  that  of  Peter  de¬ 
nying  Christ.  In  about  seven  mi¬ 
nutes  he  scarcely  ever  failed  in 
drawing  a  strong  likeness  of  any 
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person  present,  which  had  gener¬ 
ally  much  freedom  and  grace,  if 
the  subject  permitted.  He  is  like¬ 
wise  an  excellent  reader  of  blank 
verse,  and  will  immediately  con¬ 
vince  any  one,  that  he  both  under¬ 
stands  and  feels  the  striking  pas¬ 
sages  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.” 

Failing  in  business  at  Devizes, 
as  he  had  failed  at  Bristol,  Mr. 
Lawrence  repaired  to  Bath,  where 
he  took  a  private  residence  in  Alfred- 
street.  Here  he  placed  his  son  for 
some  time  as  a  pupil  with  Mr. 
Hoare,  the  father  of  Mr.  Prince 
Hoare,  secretary  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  royal  academy, 
and  a  crayon  painter  of  exquisite 
taste,  fancy,  and  feeling. 

The  Iron.  John  Hamilton,  a 
member  of  the  Abercorn  family, 
who  resided  on  Lansdown-hill, 
also  contributed  greatly  towards 
the  cultivation  of  the  young  artist’s 
talents,  as  well  by  pecuniary  en¬ 
couragement,  as  by  affording  him 
access  to  some  very  fine  scriptural 
pieces,  the  production  of  the  old 
masters,  in  his  possession.  Another 
of  his  early  patrons  was  sir  Henry 
Harpur,  a  Derbyshire  baronet  of 
fortune  and  liberality,  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  send  the 
lad  to  Italy  at  his  own  expense, 
and  dedicate  1,000/.  to  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  the  proposal  was  de¬ 
clined  by  the  father  (who  was  na¬ 
turally  very  proud  of  his  son),  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  “  Thomas  s 
genius  stood  in  needof  no  such  aid.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  life  of  young  Law¬ 
rence,  during  his  residence  at  Bath, 
was,  his  receiving,  in  1794,  the  great 
silver  pallet  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  further  grant  of  five  guineas 
was  a  very  uncommon  thing  at  this 
period  of  the  society’s  history,  and 
shows  how  highly  Lawrence  s  per¬ 
formance — the  Transfiguration  of 
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Raphael,  in  crayons — was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  judges ;  one  of  whom, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
Valentine  Green,  the  celebrated 
engraver. 

During  Mr.  Lawrence’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Bath,  he  took  his  son  on 
excursions  to  Oxford,  Salisbury, 
and  Weymouth,  where  he  obtained 
considerable  occupation  for  his  pen¬ 
cil.  His  large  crayon  drawings 
became  in  great  request.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  received  four  sitters  every 
day ;  gave  to  each  half  an  hour, 
and  painted  half  an  hour  longer 
from  memory. 

When  about  sixteen  years  old, 
young  Lawrence  was  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  make  the  stage  his  pro¬ 
fession.  His  father  had  taught 
him  to  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
with  considerable  effect,  and  deemed 
his  ability  in  this  respect,  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  the  talent  for 
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painting.  The  young  artist  was, 
however,  dissuaded  from  this  pro¬ 
ject. 

At  seventeen,  he  made  his  first 
attempt  in  oils.  The  subject  was 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  and  the 
canvass  was  eight  feet  high.  After 
this  large  painting,  young  Law¬ 
rence  painted  his  own  portrait  in 
oils.  In  this,  he  evidently  aimed 
at  the  style  of  Rembrandt  in  his 
middle  life,  when  he  had  neglected 
his  high  finish,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  broad  fulness  of  the  brush, 
with  deep  contrasts  and  sudden 
transitions,  and  with  great  breadth 
of  light  and  shade. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1787,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
young  Lawrence  came  to  London, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  for  instruction  in  his  art. 
His  father,  on  his  arrival,  immedi¬ 
ately  hired  a  handsome  suite  of 
apartments  in  Leicester -square. 
Sir  Joshua,  in  reply  to  an  appli- 
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cation  from  the  father,  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed  an  interview  ,*  and 
young  Lawrence,  with  the  sensi¬ 
bility  inseparable  from  worth  and 
talents,  was  taken  to  the  painting- 
room  of  this  distinguished  head  of 
the  English  school  of  art.  Sir 
Joshua  was  forcibly  struck  by 
the  beauty,  fine  figure,  and  grace¬ 
ful  manners  of  the  lad,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  him  with  an  attention  and  a 
benignity  that  dissipated  his  appre¬ 
hensions,  and  restored  him  to  self- 
possession.  Sir  Joshua  inspected 
the  performance  of  young  Law¬ 
rence  ;  he  bestowed  on  it  a  very 
long  scrutiny,  and  at  last  addressed 
the  youth  with  an  air  of  kindness, 
though  seriously  and  impressively  : 
— cc  Stop,  young  man,  I  must  have 
some  talk  with  you.  Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  think  this  is  very  fine, 
and  this  colouring  very  natural, 
hey  ?  hey  ?”  He  then  began  to 
analyse  the  performance,  and  to 
point  out  imperfections,  sufficient, 
in  the  alarmed  imagination  of  the 
sensitive  lad,  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
being  a  great  painter.  Presently, 
altering  his  tone,  he  expatiated  on 
its  merits  •  and  concluded  in  a  mild 
manner. — “  It  is  verv  clear  you 
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have  been  copying  the  old  masters ; 
but  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  study 
nature  /  apply  your  talents  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  don’t  copy  paintings.” 
He  then  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  kindly  told  him  he  was  wel¬ 
come,  whenever  he  chose  to  call. 
Young  Lawrence  was  always  well 
received  by  sir  Joshua  from  that 
hour  to  his  last  illness,  which  oc¬ 
curred  four  years  after. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  now  admitted 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  presence  among  the  young  art¬ 
ists  produced  a  very  extraordinary 
effect.  His  countenance,  person, 
and  manners,  excited  great  admir¬ 
ation  ;  his  liberal  and  conciliatory 


disposition  created  attachment;  and 
his  superior  talents  and  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  were  acknowledged  without 
envy  or  detraction.  The  mode  of 
study  which  he  adopted  was,  to 
make  small,  but  most  highly  finish¬ 
ed,  drawings.  In  that  style  he 
drew  the  Apollo  all  round.  When 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  draw  from  the  living 
subject — a  privilege  at  that  period 
not  so  extensively  granted  as  at 
present. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  exhibitor  at  Somerset  house  in 
1787,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in 
London.  His  address  was  then 
No.  4,  Leicester-square ;  and  his 
performances  were  seven  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  viz.  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Esten 
in  the  character  of  Belvidera,  four 
other  portraits  of  ladies,  a  Vestal 
Virgin,  and  a  Mad  Girl.  Next 
year  the  artist  resided  at  No.  41, 
in  Jermyn-street,  and  sent  six  of 
his  performances,  all  portraits.  In 
1789,  he  exhibited  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  pieces,  and  was  evidently 
advancing  rapidly  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  as  three  of  the  portraits  were 
se  ladies  of  quality,”  besides  his 
roval  highness  the  duke  of  York. 
In  1790?  among  twelve  pictures, 
occur  the  princess  Amelia,  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  a  nobleman’s  son,  a  general 
officer,  and  a  celebrated  actress. 
The  last  was  Miss  barren,  whose 
beautiful  whole-length  was  hung 
as  a  pendant  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Mrs.  Billington,  as  St.  Cecilia, by 
sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Some  of  the 
critics  of  the  day  objected  to  the  in¬ 
consistency  in  the  portrait  of  Miss 
barren,  of  a  muff  and  furred  cloak, 
with  foliage  on  the  trees  in  the 
back  ground.  Young  Lawrence 
happening  to  meet  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  room  with  Mr.  Burke,  to 
whom  he  had  been  previously  in¬ 
troduced  by  sir  Joshua,  asked  him 
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if  he  thought  it  an  impropriety. 
“  Nevermind  what  they  say,  young 
gentleman,”  was  Mr.  Burke’s  re¬ 
ply,  “  in  a  picture,  painters’  pro¬ 
prieties  are  the  best.” 

In  the  year  179L  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  address  was  24,  Old  Bond- 
street  :  and  “  Homer  reciting  his 
Poems  to  the  Greeks,”  is  the  first 
subject  with  his  name  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  exhibition.  This  pic¬ 
ture  he  painted  for  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  and  it  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Andrew  Knight, 
of  Downton-castle.  It  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  very  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance  for  so  young  a  man,  and 
evinced  very  unequivocally  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  discrimination  of  the 
artist’s  mind. 

On  the  10  th  of  November, 
1791,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  other  candidates  were  Messrs. 
Smirke,  Stothard,  Marchant,  and 
T resham. 

At  the  death  of  sir  Joshua,  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  not  completed  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  yet  nu¬ 
merous  honours  were  bestowed  on 
him,  in  preference  to  his  very  able 
competitors.  The  race  was  hon¬ 
ourable  to  all,  and  his  success  was 
merited,  and  therefore  excited  no 
mean  or  malignant  passions.  1  he 
Dilettanti  Society  unanimously 
chose  him  to  succeed  sir  Joshua,  as 
their  painter ;  though,  to  effect 
this,  they  were  obliged  to  rescind 
a  regulation,  which  prevented  the 
admission  to  the  society  of  any  per¬ 
son  who  had  not  crossed  the  Alps : 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  foot  had  never 
quitted  the  soil  of  England.  His 
majesty,  George  the  Third,  also  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  succeed  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  his  principal  painter 
in  ordinary. 

In  the  exhibition  of  179^>  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  principal  pictures  were 


a  portrait  of  his  majesty  George 
the  Third,  and  another  of  a  lady  of 
fashion  as  La  Penserosa.  An  enu¬ 
meration  of  his  subsequent  portraits 
would  comprehend  all  the  rank, 
fashion,  and  intelligence  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  year  1818,  on  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  potentates  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
received  a  commission  from  the 
prince  regent  to  proceed  thither, 
as  well  as  to  the  various  conti¬ 
nental  courts,  and  paint,  for  his 
royal  highness,  the  resemblance  of 
those  by  whose  actions  posterity 
was  so  much  to  be  influenced.  To 
afford  every  advantage  of  light, 
and  shade,  and  arrangement,  for 
the  subjects  and  accessories  of  those 
historical  monuments,  a  wooden 
house  was  prepared  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  frame- work,  and  sent  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  and  lord  Castlereagh 
directed  that  it  should  be  fixed  in 
the  garden  of  his  hotel.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  room  of  50  feet  by  18, 
and  two  rooms  of  20  by  18,  and  18 
by  12.  It  was  shipped  from  the 
Custom-house  on  the  3rd  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1818,  but  by  some  misma¬ 
nagement  it  did  not  arrive  until 
long  after  it  was  wanted,  and  the 
portraits  were  taken  in  a  large  room 
in  the  town-hall,  little  suited  to 
the  purpose,  or  to  the  dignity  o! 
those  who  had  to  frequent  it. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1818, 
the  emperor  of  Russia  repaired  to 
the  town-hall,  to  sit  to  sir  1  homas 
Lawrence.  The  picture,  although 
like,  was  certainly  not  one  of  sir 
Thomas’s  most  fortunate  produc¬ 
tions. 

Having  concluded  his  mission  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  sir  Thomas  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Vienna,  where  lie  was 
treated  with  the  highest  honours, 
and  with  great  personal  kindness 
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by  the  emperor  and  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  Here  he  painted  the  em¬ 
peror,  in  a  gorgeous  picture,  with¬ 
out  being  falsely  showy,  or  deficient 
in  sobriety  of  effect.  The  arch¬ 
dukes,  the  archduchess  (Charles), 
andher  daughters;  prince  Schwart- 
zenburgh,  prince  Metternich,  Capo 
dTstria,  and  other  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  then  at  that  capital,  also  sat 
to  him. 

From  Vienna  sir  Thomas  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome,  and  he  had  now 
the  happiness  of  contemplating 
those  master-pieces  of  ancient  art, 
which  other  great  painters  had  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life.  He  arrived 
at  Rome  on  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1819;  and  he  there  finished  the 
portraits  of  the  pope,  and  cardinal 
Gonsalvi. 

At  Parma,  sir  Thomas  painted 
the  portraits  of  the  ex-empress 
Maria  Louisa,  and  her  son,  young 
Napoleon  :  of  the  latter  he  also 
made  a  beautiful  drawing. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1820, 
Mr.  West,  the  venerable  president 
of  the  academy,  expired ;  and  on 
the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  30th 
of  March,  1 820,  sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  was,  without  opposition,  elect¬ 
ed  to  succeed  him.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  the  ensuing  April,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  and 
brought  with  him  eight  whole- 
length  portraits  for  the  king,  the 
prince  regent  having  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  royal 
father  in  January.  His  majesty 
duly  appreciated  these  superb  works, 
and  spoke  of  the  honour  which  sir 
Thomas’s  talents,  as  well  as  his 
conduct  upon  the  continent,  had 
reflected  on  his  prince  and  on  his 
country.  Desirous  of  testifying 
his  respect  and  admiration,  the 
king,  through  the  medium  of  sir 
Thomas,,  conferred  upon  the  presi¬ 


dency  of  the  Royal  Academy  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  bearing  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  majesty,  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  From  His  Majesty, 
King  George  the  Fourth,  to 
the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.’' 

Immediately  after  the  coronation, 
in  July,  1821,  his  majesty  directed 
sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  paint  a 
full-length  portrait  of  him,  in  his 
coronation  robes,  seated  in  St.  Ed¬ 
ward’s  chair,  with  his  regalia,  as 
he  appeared  at  the  altar  in  West¬ 
minster  abbey. 

From  the  respect  entertained  in 
the  place  of  sir  Thomas’s  birth, 
Bristol,  for  his  character,  as  well 
as  for  his  talents,  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in 
1829?  at  the  time  when  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  lord  Eldon. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Acraman,  in 
reply  to  his  communication  of  this 
circumstance : — 

“  Bussell  Square,  dpril  9,  1 829* 

“My  Dear  Sir, — Your  kind 
assurance  now  confirms  to  me, 
that  I  have  received  from  my  na¬ 
tive  city  the  very  highest  honour 
(the  protection  of  majesty  except¬ 
ed)  that  could  have  rewarded  my 
professional  exertions.  I  beg  you 
to  express  to  those  of  your  friends 
who,  with  yourself,  have  gener¬ 
ously  assisted  in  procuring  it,  the 
sincere  gratitude  and  respect  with 
which  it  has  impressed  me,  and 
the  attachment  it  has  strengthened 
to  the  place  of  my  birth,  as  well  as 
the  zeal  with  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  forward  any  measure  conducive 
to  its  honour,  and  the  improvement 
of  its  refined  establishments.  I 
shall  gladly  take  advantage  of  your 
offer  for  the  exhibition  of  my  two 
other  pictures.  Pardon  some  haste 
in  which  I  write ;  and  believe  me 
to  remain,  with  the  highest  es- 
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teem,  my  dear  Sir,  your  very 
faithful  servant, 

“  T.  Lawrence.” 
“  To  j D.  TV.  Acr aman,  Esq.  Bristol.” 

In  another  letter,  very  recently 
received  at  Bristol,  by  Mr.  John 
Hare,  jun.,  sir  Thomas,  in  enclosing 
a  donation  for  the  Anchor  Society, 
expressed  himself  warmly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  citv. 
He  was  elected  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philosophical  and  Lite¬ 
rary  Society  at  the  Bristol  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  the  exhibition  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  institution  he  often 
liberally  contributed,  as  a  loan, 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  per¬ 
formances. 

Sir  Thomas’s  last  public  duty 
was  the  delivery  of  the  biennial 
medals,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1829,  when  the  affectionate  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  address  was  such, 
that  it  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  students.  At  that  period  no 
idea  could  be  entertained  that  the 
dissolution  of  this  amiable  and  en¬ 
lightened  man  was  so  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1829, 
he  dined  alone  with  an  old  and  con¬ 
fidential  friend.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  observed  that,  from 
the  regularity  of  his  living,  and  the 
care  he  took  of  his  health,  he  thought 
he  might  attain  a  good  old  age ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  would  wish 
to  insure  his  life  for  5,000/. ;  and, 
telling  his  age,  he  asked  what 
would  be  the  premium.  He  fixed 
on  Friday,  the  8th  of  January,  to 
effect  the  assurance  ;  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  he  expired  !  At  this 
conversation  he  appeared  perfectly 
well,  and  complained  only  that  at 
night  his  eyes  and  forehead  became 
heated,  and  he  required  cold  water 
and  a  towel  to  bathe  them.  But 
this  had  been  a  practice  with  him 

vears  before. 

¥ 


Sir  Thomas  had  long  indulged 
himself  in  the  hope  of  spending  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  including  the 
Christmas-day  of  1 829,  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Bloxam,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire.  Always  anxious  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
the  17th  of  December,  he  says,  “  I 
am  grieved  to  the  soul  that  urgent 
circumstances  keep  me  at  this  time 
from  the  comfort  of  seeing  you  ; 
but,  in  the  next  month,  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  break  away  from  all  engage¬ 
ments  to  be  with  you.” 

After  several  intermediate  let¬ 
ters,  he  wrote  on  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1830 

“  I  meant,  my  dearest  Ann,  to 
be  with  you  by  dinner  time  to¬ 
morrow,  and  have  made  exertions 
to  do  so ;  but  it  may  not,  cannot 
be  !  You  must  be  content  to  see 
me  to  a  late,  simple  dinner  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Pray  pardon  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  so  painfully  given  by  your 
faithful  and  affectionate  brother, 
“Thomas  Lawrence.” 

On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1830,  he  dined,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Wilkie,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
some  other  eminent  artists,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  with 
whom  he  had  for  some  time  been 
in  habits  of  intimate  acquaintance. 
On  Sunday  he  complained  of  pain' 
in  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the 
face.  From  that  day  till  Tuesday 
his  malady  seemed  to  increase  and 
remit  at  intervals,  and  was  consi¬ 
dered  inflammation  in  the  bowels. 

So  late  as  the  Tuesday  he  was 
busily  employed  in  the  committee 
of  the  Athenaeum,  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
house,  where  he  was  particularly 
animated  on  the  subject  of  internal 
decoration,  and  took  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  procuring  works  of  art  to 
adorn  the  interior.  He  had  him¬ 
self  promised  to  paint  and  preset' 
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a  portrait  of  his  majesty,  to  be 
placed  in  the  library  ;  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  he  felt  himself  so  much  bet¬ 
ter,  that  he  worked  for  some  time 
upon  this  picture.  It  was  the  last 
effort  of  his  pencil ;  thus  verifying 
his  motto — J.Miyal  a  la  morl .  His 
old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Ott- 
ley,  and  a  part  of  her  young  family, 
spent  the  evening  with  him,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  very  cheerful. 
After  their  departure,  however,  he 
felt  so  much  indisposed  that  he  sent 
for  his  friend  Dr.  Holland,  who 
conceived  his  case  so  dangerous  that 
he  even  sat  up  with  him  the  whole 
night.  No  idea  of  danger  had 
been  previously  entertained.  On 
Thursday  he  was  so  much  better, 
that  in  the  evening  he  received 
two  of  his  friends ;  one  of  whom 
read  to  him  an  article  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  answer  to 
some  observations  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  upon  Flaxman.  Af¬ 
ter  some  easy  and  pleasant  conver¬ 
sation  upon  this  article,  subjects  of 
art,  and  general  topics,  the  two 
friends  left  his  chamber,  and  re¬ 
tired  for  a  short  time  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  apartment.  Presently  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  servant’s  cries 
for  assistance  ;  and  on  running  into 
the  room,  to  their  horror,  they  be¬ 
held  sir  Thomas  a  corpse.  The  ser¬ 
vant  related  that,  when  he  was 
called  in,  his  master’s  arm  was 
bleeding  (he  had  been  bled  on 
Sunday).  Pie  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  seemed  much  oppressed,  and 
exclaimed — u  I  am  very  ill — I  must 
be  dvine !”  These  were  the  last 

^  O 

words  he  uttered.  A  post  mortem 
examination,  made  by  Mr.  Green, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Holland  and 
Mr.  Foster  Reeve,  ascertained  death 
to  have  ensued  from  an  extensive 
and  complicated  ossification  of  the 
vessels  of  the  heart. 


Sir  Thomas’s  prices  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  were  as  follows: — 
Three-quarter  (or  head  size),  two 
hundred  guineas  ;  Kit-cat,  three 
hundred;  Half-length,  four  hun¬ 
dred  ;  Bishop’s  half-length,  five 
hundred  ;  Whole-length,  six  hun¬ 
dred  ;  Extra  whole-length,  seven 
hundred.  Half  the  price  paid  down 
at  the  first  sitting. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  handsome  in  his  early 
youth,  that  Mr.  Hoare  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  him,  that  if  he  had 
to  choose  a  head  for  a  picture  of 
Christ,  he  would  select  Lawrence 
for  that  study.  This  character  he 
retained  in  an  eminent  degree 
through  life.  He  was  thought  to 
resemble  Mr.  Canning,  and  he  was 
proud  of  the  resemblance.  His 
person  and  countenance,  as  well  as 
his  general  deportment,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  one  to  whom 
dignity  came  by  birthright.  He 
derived  his  line  but  pensive  cast  of 
features,  with  his  manly  form  and 
graceful  action,  from  nature ;  but 
the  charm  of  his  conversation  and 
manners  arose  from  that  which  can 
alone  impress  the  stamp  of  true 
gentility — intellect  and  goodness 
of  heart.  In  early  life,  he  lived 
much  upon  what  is  called  the 
Town,”  and  improved  himself  in 
all  fashionable  accomplishments. 
He  danced  with  infinite  grace.  Ele 
was  a  fine  fencer,  and  a  capital 
sparrer.  At  the  latter  exercise  his 
attitudes  and  action  were  extremely 
beautiful.  He  was  also  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  billiards,  at  which  he 
was  a  most  graceful  and  successful 
player. 

Sir  Thomas  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  classics,  as  far  as 
that  acquaintance  can  be  acquired 
by  the  medium  of  translations  ;  for 
of  Greek  he  was  entirely  ignorant, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
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not  extensive  or  profound.  With 
foreign  literature  lie  was  also 
conversant;  but  it  was  principally 
through  the  same  medium.  In 
the  writings  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  he  was  sufficiently  versed. 
His  memory  was  extraordinary, 
and  he  had  a  charming  faculty  of 
reading  and  reciting  poems.  His 
tone  of  voice  was  soft,  but  it  was 
clear,  distinct,  deep-toned,  and  ad¬ 


Memoir  of  the  Early  Par'. 

Mr.  Husldsson  was  born  at  Birch 
Moreton,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1770.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Husldsson, 
esq.  who  resided  upon  his  patri¬ 
monial  estate,  called  Oxley,  in  the 
parish  of  Bushbury,  near  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  His  mother  was  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  John  Rotton,  esq. 
In  1774,  Mrs.  Husldsson  died  sud¬ 
denly  and  prematurely,  a  few  hours 
after  childbirth,  leaving  four  chil¬ 
dren  ;  namely,  William,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  notice  ;  Richard,  who 
has  since  died  ;  Samuel,  the  pre¬ 
sent  general ;  and  Charles,  who 
now  resides  near  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Husldsson,  the  father,  married 
again,  and  had  by  his  second  wife 
several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
is  captain  Thomas  Husldsson,  of 
the  royal  navy. 

At  his  mother’s  decease,  the  late 
Mr.  Husldsson  was  not  five  years 
old,  and  he  was  placed  at  an  infant 
school  at  Brewood,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  ;  when  older,  removed  to  Al- 
brighton  ;  and  lastly,  to  Appleby, 
in  Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Huskisson’s  mother  was 
niece  to  Dr.  Gem,  a  gen  Jem  an 
highly  esteemed,  as  well  for  his 
medical  skill  as  for  his  other  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  acquirements.  Di. 
Gem  had  accompanied  the  duke  of 


mitted  of  every  variety  of  expres¬ 
sion.  He  was  once  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ; 
but  at  that  period  his  own  income 
was  extremely  limited,  and  the 
father  of  the  lady,  who  was  then 
living,  refused  his  consent.  The 
object  of  bis  addresses  died  some 
years  after  of  a  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaint. 


c  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  Life. 

Bedford  on  the  embassy  to  France 
in  1762-3  ;  and  the  society  of  the 
men  of  letters  with  whom  he  mixed, 
and  the  great  facilities  which  Paris 
then  afforded  for  the  researches  of 
science,  decided  him  to  fix  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  capital  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity  ;  paying  occasional  visits  to 
his  friends  in  England,  and  to  his 
small  family  estate  in  Worcester¬ 
shire.  Dr.  Gem  always  felt  great 
interest  in  the  children  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  niece,  and  having  expressed 
a  wish,  in  consequence  of  the  second 
marriage  contracted  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson’s  father,  that  the  two  eldest 
hoys  should  he  entrusted  to  his 
care,  they  were  permitted  to  ac¬ 
company  him  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  1783.  The  late  Mr.  ITuskis- 
son  was  then  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  old.  It  was  his 
uncle’s  intention  to  make  him  a 
physician,  with  the  view  of  intro¬ 
ducing  him  as  his  own  successor  in 
the  appointment  attached  to  the 
embassy  at  Pans,  but  the  cin  11  in¬ 
stances  of  the  time  soon  gave  a 
different  direction  to  his  career. 
The  other  brother  was  destined 
to  be  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Gem  was 
a  severely  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
from  the  oddity  of  his  notions 
and  habits,  ill-calculated  to  win 
a  spirit  but  little  predisposed  to 
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the  laborious  study  of  a  some¬ 
what  repulsive  profession.  With 
him,  economy  was  ever  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  and  from  this  cause, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  with  the  view 
of  preserving  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind  during  the  hours  devoted 
to  study,  it  was  his  habit  not  to 
eat  any  thing  until  the  usual  time 
of  dinner,  about  five  or  six  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  observance 
of  this  rule  he  enforced  upon  his 
pupils ;  and  the  only  mitigation 
they  were  allowed,  consisted  of  a 
scanty  portion  of  bread  and  fruit, 
with  which  they  were  sometimes 
permitted  to  break  the  miserable 
monotony  of  this  diurnal  penance. 
Such  a  system,  it  maybe  supposed, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
feelings,  or  suited  to  the  constitution 
of  youth;  and  it  can  excite  no  won¬ 
der  to  state,  that  William  Huskis- 
son,  after  a  few  years’  experience 
of  it,  was  so  much  reduced  in  flesh, 
that  when  he  visited  England,  his 
family  could  scarcely  recognize  him, 
and  it  was  only  by  great  care  that 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  vigour. 

This  alone  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  him  a  distaste  for 
medicine;  but  it  was  mainly  to 
the  exciting  state  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  time  that  the  alteration 
in  his  course  of  life  was  attribut¬ 
able.  Situated  as  he  was,  it  is 
scarcely  matter  of  wonder,  that 
young  Husldsson  caught  the  poli¬ 
tical  contagion  which  was  then 
abroad.  With  all  the  ardour  na¬ 
tural  to  his  years,  of  which  he 
had  then  numbered  but  nineteen  or 
twenty,  he  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
became  a  warm  supporter  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  theories,  which  subse¬ 
quent  experience  and  a  more  ma¬ 
tured- mind,  taught  him  to  regard 
as  visionary  and  dangerous.  He 
was  not,  however,  as  has  been  as- 
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sorted,  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  nor  did  he  approve  of  their 
violent  and  anarchical  doctrines. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  sought 
only  a  salutary  change  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  mistake  on  this 
point,  which  furnished  his  political 
opponents  with  apparent  grounds 
for  stigmatizing  him  as  “  an  Ultra 
Liberal,  and  a  furious  Democrat,” 
arose  from  his  being  a  member  of 
a  society  in  Paris,  entitled  “  La 
Societe  de  1789/'  or  “Le  Club  de 
Quatre-vingt-neuf ;”  but  that  so¬ 
ciety  was  established  by  seceders 
from  the  Jacobin  club,  and  in  op¬ 
position  to  it.  Its  object  was,  to 
protect  and  defend  the  original 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of 
1789  :  principles  which  the  Ja¬ 
cobin  club  had,  by  its  founders, 
been  intended  to  promote,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  more  democratic 
views  which  that  club  afterwards 
adopted.  In  a  collection  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  there  is  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Huskisson,  on  the  29th  of  August, 

1 79T>  addressed  to  “  Le  Club  de 
Quatre-vingt-neuf.”  The  subject 
of  it  is  the  policy  of  an  additional 
issue  of  assignats.  The  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  liberalism  in  the  speech 
is  a  recommendation  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  state,  not  by  an  issue 
of  depreciated  paper,  but  by  the 
sale  of  national  property.  The 
only  other  association  with  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  at  that  time 
connected  was  “  The  London  Cor¬ 
responding  Society  but  he  did 
not  long  continue  his  connection 
with  the  club,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
soon,  by  circumstances,  called  upon 
to  make  a  more  profitable  use  of 
his  time  and  talents. 

During  his  residence  in  France, 
Mr.  Husldsson  had  become  a  perfect 
master  of  the  French  language ;  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  public  affairs 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the 
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intricacies,  condition,  and  general 
bearings,  of  the  several  parties  in 
Paris.  He  bad  also  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  of  internation¬ 
al  policy  and  commerce  ;  his  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  which  after¬ 
wards  enabled  him  to  take  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  active  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  own  country.  These 
qualifications  for  office,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  times,  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  notice  of  lord  Gower  (the 
present  marquis  of  Stafford),  the 
British  ambassador,  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  War¬ 
ner,  chaplain  to  the  embassy.  Dr. 
Warner  was  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Gem,  and  had  thus  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  promising  ta¬ 
lents  and  pleasing  manners  of 
young  Huskisson;  and  having  men¬ 
tioned  him  in  terms  of  high  com¬ 
mendation  to  lord  Gower,  his  lord- 
ship  desired  that  he  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  him ;  and  his  lordship’s 
private  secretary  being  prevented 
by  illness  from  attending  to  his 
duties,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  offered 
the  situation.  He  readily  embrac¬ 
ed  the  opportunity,  and,  attaching 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ambassador,  relinquished  totally 
the  study  of  medicine.  On  being 
appointed  private  secretary  to  lord 
Gower,  Mr.  Huskisson  occupied 
apartments  in  the  ambassador’s  ho¬ 
tel,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
family.  Upon  the  return  of  lord 
Gower  to  England,  in  1792,  Mr. 
Huskisson  accompanied  him,  and 
continued  to  pass  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  with  his  lordship,  and 
in  his  society.  Soon  after,  Mr. 


Dundas  expressed  to  lord  Gower 
his  wish  to  select  some  gentleman 
of  abilities,  who  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  the  French  language,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  projected  arrange¬ 
ment  of  an  office  for  the  affairs  of 
the  emigrants  who  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  England.  Lord  Gower 
immediately  mentioned  Mr.  Hus¬ 
kisson  as  being  highly  qualified 
for  the  situation,  which  Mr.  Dun¬ 
das  then  offered,  and  he  accepted, 
early  in  1793. 

The  stirring  scenes  which  he 
had  witnessed,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  mind,  had  unfitted 
him  for  following  the  example  of 
the  former  members  of  his  family, 
who  had  for  so  many  years  resided 
upon  their  own  property  ;  and  he 
felt  disinclined  to  the  quiet  life  of 
a  country  gentleman.  His  father 
had  been  obliged  to  alienate  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  property,  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  his 
younger  children  (of  whom  he  left 
eight  by  his  two  marriages)  ;  and 
his  eldest  son  inherited  only  the 
entailed  property  at  Oxley,  the 
adjoining  lands  and  the  advowson 
of  the  parish  of  Bushbury  having 
been  directed  to  be  sold.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  combining  with  others, 
induced  Mr  Huskisson  to  take 
measures  for  cutting  off  the  entail, 
to  sell  his  landed  property,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  official  life.  From 
that  time  his  biography  became 
matter  of  history,  into  which  we 
need  not  enter.  His  melancholy 
death  is  recorded  in  another  part 
of  this  volume. 
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Moscow. 


MOSCOW,  ill  1828,  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  Mos¬ 
cow  fifty  years  ago.  Since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Moscow 
has  been  the  general  rendezvous 
of  the  Russian  nobles  who  are 
either  in  disgrace  at,  or  do  not  fre¬ 
quent  the  court :  here,  before  the 
French  invasion,  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  pass  their  lives  in  opu¬ 
lence  and  retirement ;  and  if  the 
different  travellers  of  those  times 
are  to  he  credited,  Moscow  was  the 
place  to  see  Russian  grandeur  m 
all  its  magnificence.  Its  extent 
was  immense,  and  its  circumfer¬ 
ence,  within  the  ramparts,  esti¬ 
mated  at  thirty-nine  worsts,  or 
about  twenty-six  miles  ;  but  this 
amazing  circle  was  never  properly 
filled  with  buildings,  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  was  much  too  small  for 
so  extended  a  city.  Busching,  who 
resided  a  long  time  in  Russia,  made 
the  following  estimate  of  the  city 
and  its  population,  in  1770  : — “  It 
contained  708  houses  built  of  brick, 
11,840  houses  of  wood;  85,781 
male  inhabitants,  and  67,000  fe¬ 
males  ;  making  only  152,790-” 
Some  Russians,  about  this  time, 
with  a  wonderful  power  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  multiplication,  estimated 
the  population  at  500,000.  Both 
accounts  are  most  probably  in  ex¬ 
tremes,  for  in  a  census  taken  by 
the  police  in  1780,  the  return 


amounted  to  250,000,  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  correct. 

The  city  of  Moscow,  although 
vast  in  its  circumference,  and  splen¬ 
did  in  some  parts  of  the  interior, 
had  yet  a  large  waste,  which  sud¬ 
denly  struck  the  eye.  From  the 
magnificent  palaces  on  the  Terskoi, 
a  very  few  steps  led  to  dirty,  miry, 
stinking  places,  here  and  there  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  wooden  hut,  and 
showing  inhabitants  wallowing  in 
all  the  filth  and  all  the  luxury  of 
pigs.  A  short  turn  brought  to  view 
lofty  churches,  the  domes  of  which, 
covered  either  with  brass  or  copper, 
reflected  the  light  of  Heaven  over 
half  the  town  ;  above  was  the 
crescent,  surmounted  by  the  cross, 
which  in  all  the  churches  of  Mos¬ 
cow  is  still  distinguishable.  Dr. 
King  gives  the  following  explan¬ 
ation  of  this  singular  occurrence. 
“  When  the  Tartars  were  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  Russia  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies,  they  changed  the  Christian 
churches  into  mosques,  and  thereon 
fixed  the  crescent,  the  symbol  of 
Mahometanism.  The  Grand  Duke 
Ivan  Basilowitsch  having,  in  his 
turn,  driven  the  Tartars  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  restored  the  churches  to 
their  original  use,  planted  the  cross 
over  the  golden  crescent  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.”  To  this  day,  on 
almost  every  church  in  Moscow, 
the  crescent  and  the  cross  are  to 
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be  seen  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  so  conti¬ 
nue  for  a  hundred  years  to  come. 
Such  was  Moscow  before  the  F  rench 
invasion  —  a  city  of  thirty-nine 
wersts  in  circumference,  250,000 
inhabitants,  with  541  churches  and 
convents,  with  a  great  trade,  an 
active  populace,  and  rich  nobility. 
The  burning  of  Moscow  levelled 
with  the  ground  almost  every  house 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Mos- 
kowa ;  nor  has  time,  nor  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city,  obliterated 
entirely  the  marks  of  that  terrible 
conflagration.  In  many  of  the 
more  retired  parts,  the  blackened 
walls  bear  witness  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  ;  while  the  wooden  houses, 
nearly,  in  the  whole,  11,840,  fell 
by  the  devouring  element.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  ruin  which 
followed.  People  of  comparative 
opulence  were  reduced  to  absolute 
poverty  ;  while  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich  suffered  such  a  fall,  that  to 
this  day  none  have  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered.  But  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old,  the  new  Moscow  has  arisen : 
in  seventeen  years,  a  city  has  been 
built  equally  large  in  its  circum¬ 
ference,  equally  grand  in  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  nearly  as  populous,  and 
twice  as  durable.  The  wooden 
houses  are  of  an  insignificantly 
small  number  :  those  burnt  have 
been  replaced  by  handsome  build¬ 
ings  of  brick  and  stone  :  the  Krem- 
lin  has  been  repaired  ;  the  arsenal 
newly  constructed  ;  and  the  whole 
city  may  justly  be  called  a  living 
wonder  of  what  industry  and  per¬ 
severance,  labour  and  talent,  can 
accomplish  in  a  short  portion  of  a 
man’s  life  ;  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Moskowa  it  was  not  so  much 
damaged  as  the  southern.  Luckily, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  of  strange  invention  has 
escaped  unhurt,  amidst  the  almost 


general  destruction  —  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  called  some¬ 
times  Vassili  Blagennoi",  opposite 
the  gate  of  the  Spaskoi,  in  the 
Kita'igorod.  It  was  built  by  the 
desire  of  John  the  Terrible,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  victory  gained  by 
him  at  Kasan.  They  have  a  tra¬ 
dition,  that  John  caused  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  lose  his  eyes,  in  order  that 
this  extraordinary  production  should 
remain  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  his  art. 
It  contains  within  itself  nineteen 
different  chapels,  and  its  exterior 
baffles  all  description.  It  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Laveau  : —  “  C’est 
sans  contredit  l’edifice  le  plus  ex¬ 
traordinaire  qu’ait  pu  produire  l’ima- 
gination  d’un  architecte.  Le  grand 
nombre  de  ses  coupoles  bulbeuses, 
differentes  toutes  entr’elles  par 
quelques  details  dans  leur  contour, 
ou  dans  leur  ornemens,  sa  fleche 
d’une  forme  bizarre  et  la  bigarrure 
des  couleurs  dont  elle  est  revetue 
exterieurement  excitent,  au  milieu 
de  toutes  les  incoherences,  et  de 
tous  les  contrastes  dont  on  est 
frappe,  un  sentiment  profond  d’in- 
teret  et  d’admiration.”  The  church 
is  well  placed,  for  in  the  situation 
in  which  it  stands,  it  commands  a 
view  of  the  most  interesting  part 
of  Moscow.  On  one  side  is  the 
Kremlin,  in  its  rear  the  Moskowa  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
late  speculators  have  erected  houses 
which  very  nearly  shut  the  church 
out,  as  regards  the  view  of  the 
river.  In  its  front  is  the  famous 
statue  of  Minin  and  Pojarskoi;  a 
work  in  bronze,  well  executed  and 
colossal,  the  work  of  a  Russian  ar¬ 
tist,  named  Martoss.  It  represents 
Minin  urging  the  prince  Pojarskoi  ’ 
to  free  his  country,  then  invaded 
by  the  Poles,  and  giving  his  wealth 
to  further  the  heroic  enterprise — * 
the  statue  is  well  placed,  and,  as 
Ancelot  says,  “  produit  un  bel  effet 
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sur  cette  place,  qui,  bien  que  bornee, 
presente  un  des  tableaux  les  plus 
interessans  qu’on  puisse  rencontrer 
a  Moscow.”  On  tlie  fourth  side 
of  the  square  are  the  fifty-live  open 
galleries  of  the  bazaar,  which  are 
named  according  to  the  different 
articles  therein  exposed  for  sale. 

The  Kremlin,  the  name  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Tartar  word,  Krem,  or  Krin 
(fortress),  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  but  by  no  means  the  high¬ 
est  in  Moscow,  as  affirmed  by  a 
score  of  writers :  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  of  brick,  flanked  by  towers  at 
each  angle,  and  about  three  wersts 
in  circumference.  It  contains  five 
cathedrals,  a  misnamed  palace,  or 
two  ;  and  nunneries,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  which  make  more  use  of 
their  eyes  than  their  knees,  and 

are  oftener  found  in  the  citv  than 

* 

in  their  cells  ;  an  arsenal,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  crowns  and  regalia  that 
Russia  kindlv  now  marks  as  her 
own ;  with  all  the  splendid  rags 
worn  bv  the  Czars  during  their 
coronation,  and  a  pair  of  Paul’s 
dress  boots,  very  closely  resembling 
those  of  a  French  postillion,  and  the 
litter  in  which  Charles  XII  was 
carried  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa ; 
to  these  add  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  throne  of  Abbas  Mirza. 
Jewels  of  great  value  are  here  in 
holy  keeping  *  and  outside  of  the 
arsenal,  ranged  in  regular  lines, 
trophies  won  by  the  climate  of 
Russia,  in  the  shape  of  numerous 
guns  left  and  taken  from  the  French. 
To  these  add  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Velikoi  (John  the  Great),  and  the 
great  bell.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  a  very  great  bell,  but  it 
is  kept  in  a  very  dirty,  wet,  dis¬ 
agreeable  dark  hole,  and,  as  the 
lower  rim  is  covered  with  water, 
and  the  place  is  so  dark  that  one 


can  scarcely  see  a  yard  in  front, 
the  great  bell  must  be  described  by 
other  travellers,  whose  eyes,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  cats,  mav  be  able 
to  see  in  the  dark.  Boris  Godonoilj 
who  waded  through  a  few  crimes 
to  usurp  a  throne,  thought  to  atone 
for  past  misdemeanours,  and  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  by  giving  to 
the  cathedral  of  Moscow  a  bell  of 
288,000lbs. weight.  The  empress 
Anne,  who  had  very  few  public  sins 
to  regret,  still  thought  to  outdo  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  in  true 
Christian  piety,  had  the  bell  recast, 
and  added  thereto  2,000  pouds* 
more  metal,  so  that  this  truly  pious 
offering,  this  atonement  for  past 
sins,  public  and  private,  now  weighs, 
or  did  weigh,  368,000lbs.  more  or 
less,  making,  without  doubt,  the 
largest  and  most  useless  bell  in  the 
world.  This  noisv  mass  was  once 
properly  placed  in  its  belfry — but 
the  belfry  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
down  fell  the  religion  of  Godonolf 
and  Anne  into  the  hole, from  which 
it  has  never  been  released,  by 
the  piety  even  of  Alexander.  In 
its  fall  it  was  broken,  leaving  an 
aperture,  by  which  two  people, 
who  defv  filth  of  all  sorts,  wet 
feet,  and  consequently  colds  (which 
Granville  savs  are  not  known  in 
Russia^  but  are  indigenous  to  Lon¬ 
don),  may  enter.  It  fell,  as  some 
say,  into  the  place  where  it  was 
first  cast,  but  this  is  certainly  an 
error  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  you  are 
now  obliged  to  have  a  plank  lifted 
up,  and  run  the  risk  of  breaking 
your  neck  in  descending  a  wet, 
slippery,  and  broken  ladder.  A 
traveller  is  more  gratified  in  as- 
cending  to  the  summit  of  the  tower 
of  the  Ivan  Velikoi.  The  view 
here,  although  inferior  to  that  from 


*  A  poud  is  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  pounds. 
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the  church  of  St.  Nicetas  the  Mar¬ 
tyr,  is  still  uncommonly  grand  and 
imposing.  At  your  feet  the  Mos- 
kowa  (in  summer)  rapidly  hurries 
along  its  muddy  waters;  large  rafts 
conveying  wood  for  the  stoves  seem 
to  occupy  half  the  river.  Here  glide 
amazing  barges  for  the  conveyance 
of  corn,  with  about  50,000  pigeons 
in  each,  eating  most  voraciously, 
to  the  no  small  diminution  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  unmolested  by  the  boat¬ 
men  ;  religion,  or  absurd  squeam¬ 
ishness,  is  the  reason.  Some  writers 
affirm,  that  the  Russians  abstain 
from  killing  pigeons,  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  dove.  The  lower  orders  are 
ignorant  enough  for  any  thing; 
but  I  have  seen  a  certain  prince 
eye  the  legs  of  a  pigeon,  as  they 
peeped  invitingly  through  the  crust 
of  a  pie,  with  evident  delight,  and 
feast  upon  the  bird  afterwards ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with 
high  or  low,  pigeons  are  not  usually 
articles  of  food,  but  are  generally 
respected. 

The  city  of  Moscow  surrounds 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  above  alluded  to,  offers 
a  view  as  novel  as  imposing  :  the 
churches  within  the  Kremlin  walls 
being  quite  in  the  Oriental  style, 
while  the  arsenal  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  houses  are  exactly  the 
contrary.  I  do  not  think,  that  any 
length  of  time  can  obliterate  from 
mv  memory  the  impressions  of  gra¬ 
tification  and  delight  I  experienced 
in  tracing;  from  the  tower  (in  ima- 

O  N 

gination)  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  the  French  army.  The  view 
first  offered  to  the  besiegers  in 
passing  the  Sparrow  Hills  must 
have  been  equally  splendid  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

The  celebrated  garden  of  the 
countess  Orlofl  would  occupy  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  a  pano¬ 


rama  view  from  the  Kremlin  ;  but 
this  garden,  the  pride  of  former 
days,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  walks  are  no  longer 
kept  in  the  clean  and  elegant  order 
alluded  to  by  former  travellers,  the 
house  seems  soliciting  another  coat¬ 
ing  of  whitewash  and  plaster,  and 
the  pictures,  so  celebrated,  have 
passed  to  other  hands.  The  owner 
of  this  magnificent  residence,  long 
since  disgusted  with  the  world,  has 
retired  to  some  obscure  retreat, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  obliging 
priests,  she  passes  her  life  in  prayer 
and  religious  meditation,  accom¬ 
panied  by  pous  offerings,  and  rich 
presents  to  the  clergy. 

In  another  point  of  view  stands 
the  magnificent  building  of  the 
“  Enfans-trouves,”  called  more  ge¬ 
nerally  in  Moscow,  “  La  maison 
imperiale  d’education  because, 
not  only  are  children  of  crime  ad- 
mitted,  but  poor  orphans  also  may 
share  the  benefit  of  this  excellent 
institution.  It  was  built  in  1762, 
by  Catherine  II,  and  the  late  em¬ 
press-mother  extended  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  formed  it  on  a  plan  cer¬ 
tainly  unrivalled  in  Europe.  It  is 
useless  to  describe  the  building, 
but  an  idea  of  its  magnitude  may 
be  formed,  by  knowing  that  it  has 
no  less  than  2,228  windows.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Mos- 
kowa,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
brick  wall.  The  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  better  worth  describ¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  small  room  in  the 
Rez  de  Chaussee,  occupied  by  the 
clerks  of  the  establishment,  who 
remain  in  readiness  to  receive  any 
new  comer  in  the  shape  of  a7i  in¬ 
fant  ;  and,  in  the  room  adjoining, 
there  are  always  two  or  three  nurses 
in  attendance.  Whoever  brings 
the  new  candidate  rings  the  bell  at 
a  small  door  leading  into  the  secre¬ 
tary ’sapartment ;  the  door  isopened 
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by  a  nurse.,  who  takes  the  infant 
immediately  ;  the  name  which  the 
squaller  is  afterwards  to  be  known 
by,  is  marked  in  the  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  ticket,  with  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  on  the  books  where  the  name 
stands,  is  hung  round  the  infant’s 
neck.  The  only  questions  asked, 
are,  if  the  child  is  christened— or 
what  is  to  be  its  name  ?  A  priest 
attends  every  evening  at  five  o’clock, 
and  admits  all  the  little  urchins 
into  the  pale  of  Christianity.  The 
instant  the  clerks  have  done  their 
duty,  the  children  are  removed  to 
the  next  room,  where  they  are 
stripped  of  their  miserable  rags, 
washed,  and  swathed,  during  the 
infliction  of  which  they  give  ample 
proof  of  their  being  alive,  and 
squall  most  lustily.  This  cere- 
money  concluded,  they  are  removed 
an  qualrieme,  on  which  floor  are 
eleven  rooms,  occupied  entirely  by 
nurses  and  infants.  At  the  side  of 
each  bed  is  a  cradle  ;  the  traveller 
is  here  struck  by  the  excessive 
cleanliness  of  the  nurses,  and  the 
rooms.  No  one  who  has  not  seen 
a  Russian  of  the  lower  order  can 
have  the  least  idea  of  the  filth  in 
which  he  or  she  commonly  lives — 
dirt,  dirt,  in  every  place,  and  every 
garment — but  the  instant  a  female 
is  made  an  inmate  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  as  a  nurse,  she  becomes  clean 
in  her  person,  and  careful  that  the 
same  cleanliness  should  be  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  every  part  under  her  su¬ 
perintendence.  I  certainly  never 
saw  anv  establishment  in  such  de- 
lightful  order  as  the  Enfans-trouves 
in  Moscow.  The  contrivance  for 
the  washing  was  admirable,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  general  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  continued  cleanliness 
where  forty  or  fifty  children  are 
domiciled,  yet  here  the  floor 
was  as  clean  as  a  mahogany- table 


in  a  gentleman’s  parlour  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Au  troipienie  contains  the  sleep¬ 
ing  apartments  of  those  children 
emancipated  from  infancy.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  workshops, 
the  dining-rooms,  &c.  and  likewise 
some  apartments  for  the  superiors 
of  the  house ;  in  the  rez  de  chcmssee, 
are  the  kitchens.  Sic. 

In  1828,  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  4th  of  October, 
4,186  had  been  admitted,  and  four 
more,  about  five  hours  old,  made 
their  entrees  while  I  was  examin¬ 
ing  the  books.  Dependent  on  this 
charity  there  are,  it  is  said,  2 1 ,000 
people  :  and  here  we  may  remark 
how  very  few  children  they  rear  ; 
for  instance,  allowing  on  the  aver¬ 
age  that  only  4,000  are  admitted 
each  year,  and  that  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in 
that  time  80,000  children  must 
have  been  admitted,  so  that  the 
21,000  remaining  will  only  be  a 
fourth,  or  so,  of  the  whole.  What 
are  become  of  the  rest  ?  Only 
500  live  in  the  establishment  as 
pupils.  According  to  their  re¬ 
spective  talents,  they  are  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  different  classes.  The 
boys  are  taught  the  Russian,  Latin, 
German,  and  French  languages, 
with  history,  &c.  The  girls  are 
taught  the  above  languages,  with 
music,  dancing,  &c.  ;  on  leaving 
the  establishment  they  become  go¬ 
vernesses  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  reside  in  either  Moscow  or 
Petersburg. 

In  this  establishment  all  sorts  of 
trades  are  taught :  in  one  room  you 
will  find  fifty  or  sixty  tailors  ;  in 
another,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  the  girls 
are  taught  to  embroider,  to  make 
lace,  &c.  ;  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  confined  to  these  trades, 
are  urchins  who  have  been  ad- 
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mitted  without  anv  payment  ; 
while  the  above  numbers,  who  are 
taught  the  different  languages,  are 
admitted  as  pensionaries,  having 
had  paid  for  them  at  their  entrance 
l(iO  rubles,  100  of  which  go  to 
the  crown,  and  the  60  to  the 
nurse  ;  this  is  marked  with  red 
instead  of  black  ink  on  the  books, 
so  that  no  mistake  can  arise. 

On  passing  through  the  different 
rooms,  the  habitations  of  the  young 
girls  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
we  were  extremely  gratified  in 
observing  the  respect  and  the 
affection  manifested  by  them  to 
the  superior ;  they  ran  by  her  side, 
kissed  her  hand,  and  exhibited  as 
much  fondness  as  a  child  does  to 
its  mother.  The  good  lady  seemed 
very  much  pleased  at  this  mark  of 
attachment,  and  embraced  almost 
every  child  near  which  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  stop.  We  were  led  from 
room  to  room  until  a  bell  an¬ 
nounced  the  hour  of  dinner.  On 
entering  the  hall,  we  found  l6'0 
females,  divided  into  six  classes, 
each  class  in  different  colours 
from  the  other.  They  were  un¬ 
commonly  neatly  dressed,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  possess  unusually  fine 
figures  :  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
stays  constituting  a  part  of  the 
gown,  the  whalebone,  instead  of 
being  inserted  into  the  stays,  is 
run  into  the  dress  ;  nature  has, 
therefore,  a  fair  chance.  The 
whole  assembly  standing  opposite 
their  respective  places,  faced  to¬ 
wards  their  God  (that  was  placed 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  room), 
about  the  size  of  a  quarto  volume, 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  metal  but 
silver  or  gold.  The  grace  was 
sung  bv  the  second  class,  all 
dressed  in  white,  with  red  sashes, 
and  very  well  it  was  executed. 
They  then  sat  down  to  dinner, 
which  appeared  to  be  wholesome, 


clean,  and  plentiful ;  by  the  side 
of  each  class  was  a  female  attend¬ 
ant  to  enforce  order,  if  requisite. 

From  the  girls  we  went  to  the 
boys  :  the  grace  was  sung  as  before, 
but  apparently  without  half  the 
real  religion  of  the  girls  ,*  it  was 
better  executed  as  to  voice,  Down 
sat  the  greedy  urchins,  and,  with 
all  the  voracity  of  sharks,  they 
devoured  the  dinner.  Quass  was 
handed  to  each  in  succession,  about 
a  pint  in  quantity,  and  drained  to 
the  last  drop  in  a  second  ;  these 
illegally-produced  animals  seemed 
to  have  been  born  with  most  capa¬ 
cious  swallows.  Notwithstanding 
their  confinement,  for  they  are  never 
allowed  to  go  outside  of  the  walls, 
they  looked  comfortable,  and  were 
certainly  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated. 

The  establishment  is  decidedly 
the  finest  in  the  world  ;  it  received 
all  the  care  and  all  the  attention 
of  the  empress-mother  ;  reports 
were  made  to  her  of  every  trans¬ 
action  connected  with  this  charity, 
and  every  difficulty  was  followed 
by  a  remedy  generally  dictated  by 
this  amiable  and  excellent  woman 
herself.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  wife  of  the  mad¬ 
man  Paul,  and  we  are  willing  to 
forget  even  the  voice  of  scandal, 
in  consideration  of  her  numerous 
acts  of  munificence  and  charity. 
Her  schools,  her  charities,  her 
hospitals,  and  her  attention  to  the 
Russians,  will  occupy  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  Russian  history  ; 
and  her  name  will  be  long  men¬ 
tioned  with  respect,  and  long  re¬ 
membered  by  the  poor,  to  whom 
she  was  a  mother,  a  friend,  and  a 
protector.  The  present  empress 
has  now  taken  all  these  establish¬ 
ments  under  her  especial  care. 

Moscow  contains  many  hospitals, 
the  charitable  donations  of  noble- 
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men — such  as  Galitzin’s  and  Ch6- 
rimetieff’s  ;  in  the  former  of  which , 
in  1822,  558  men  and  443  women 
were  admitted — and,  what  is  more 
singular,  they  almost  all  lived  to 
come  out  again.  This  establish¬ 
ment  forms  a  very  striking  picture 
in  the  view  from  the  Kremlin. 
To  these  charities  may  be  added 


the  hospitals  of  the  emperor  Paul 
and  Catherine,  the  military  school, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  school 
of  education  for  young  ladies  of 
the  nobility.  Barracks  are  numer¬ 
ous  now,  although,  until  the  reign 
of  Paul,  the  troops  were  always 
lodged  on  the  inhabitants. 


Russian  Punishments. 


The  knout  is  the  principal  in¬ 
strument  of  punishment  in  Russia. 
The  handle  may  be  two  feet  long, 
a  little  more  or  less,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  flat  leather  thong  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  handle, 
terminating  with  a  large  copper 
or  brass  ring ;  to  this  ring  is  affixed 
a  strip  of  hide  about  two  inches 
broad  at  the  ring,  and  terminating, 
at  the  length  of  about  two  feet, 
in  a  point :  this  is  soaked  in  milk, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it 
harder,  and  should  it  fall,  in  strik¬ 
ing  the  culprit,  on  the  edge,  it 
would  cut  like  a  penknife.  At 
every  sixth  stroke  the  tail  is 
changed,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
these  being  always  kept  ready, 
and  wrapped  up  with  much  greater 
caution  and  care  than  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  children,  and  certainly 
kept  much  cleaner.  In  the  hands 
of  a  stranger,  it  would  be  a  most 
innocent  weapon  ;  nor  could  I, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  prac¬ 
tice,  make  any  considerable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  snow,  while  the 
executioner  will  leave  a  pretty  fair 
mark  on  a  deal  plank  ;  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  prove  how  hard  the 
hide  must  be  which  inflicts  the 
punishment,  and  how  tough  a  hide 
it  must  be  to  resist  it. 

A  coachman,  a  slave  of  prince 
Jablonosky,  a  Polish  nobleman, 
having  murdered  his  master,  re¬ 


turning  from  count  Strogonoff’s 
country-seat,  finding  means  to 
escape,  was  pursued  and  taken  at 
Novogorod,  brought  back  to  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  and  there  sentenced  to 
receive  150  strokes  of  the  knout, 
to  have  his  face  marked  with  a  hot 
iron,  his  nostrils  torn  out,  and,  if 
he  survived,  to  inhabit  Siberia  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. — J^This  was  on 
September  17,  1806,  and  I  have 
chosen  this  punishment  to  show, 
hereafter,  how  far  punishments  of 
this  kind  have  been  softened.]— 
On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  carried  into  execution 
in  the  following  manner  :  —  He 
wTas  taken  from  the  prison  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
conducted  to  the  police-office  gate, 
whence  the  police-master,  with 
the  police-guards  on  horseback, 
conducted  him  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  about  two  English  miles, 
the  beast  market  being  at  the  end 
of  the  Newski  Perspective,  where 
such  punishments  are  inflicted. 
There  is  always  some  ceremony 
observed,  common  as  these  punish¬ 
ments  are,  and  there  were  several 
police-guards  to  clear  the  way  ; 
then  came  the  head  police-master, 
attended  by  several  district  police- 
masters,  and,  after  them,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  police-guards  on  horse¬ 
back.  Next,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  the  same  guards  on 
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foot,  walked  the  criminal,  bare¬ 
headed,  with  fetters  on  his  legs, 
and  handcuffed.  He  was  a  bearded 
peasant,  dressed  in  the  long  blue 
habit  which  is  commonly  worn, 
with  striped  pantaloons.  Behind 
him  walked  the  two  executioners, 
with  the  knouts  under  their  arms. 
When  arrived  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  a  detachment  of  regular 
troops  kept  the  mob  clear  of  the 
block  and  boards  upon  which  he 
was  to  he  fastened. 

The  dreadful  ceremony  began 
with  a  short  prayer,  then  the  cul¬ 
prit  was  stripped  naked  to  his 
waist,  and  laid  down  upon  the 
hoard :  his  neck  was  strapped  down 
to  a  groove,  as  were  his  arms,  to 
blocks  upon  each  side.  The  first 
executioner,  taking  the  knout,  be¬ 
gan  by  raising  himself  on  his  toes 
at  each  stroke,  taking,  as  it  were, 
correct  distance — at  each  blow  wip¬ 
ing  the  blood  off  with  his  fingers 
from  the  thong,  observing  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  or  three  seconds  be¬ 
tween  each  stroke.  After  giving 
six  lashes,  he  was  replaced  by  the 
other  executioner,  who  gave  the 
same  number  as  the  former,  thus 
changing  every  six  cuts,  and  at 
each  time  taking  fresh  thongs. 
On  receiving  the  first  stroke,  the 
culprit  shrieked  violently  ;  but 
nature  soon  gave  way,  and,  after 
six  cuts,  the  criminal,  had  not  a 
slight  tremor  of  his  fingers  indi¬ 
cated  life,  might  have  been  be¬ 
lieved  dead. 

On  this  occasion,  the  culprit 
was  unable  to  receive  more  than 
fifty;  the  executioners  untied  him, 
and  raised  him  on  his  legs,  the  one 
held  his  hands  behind  the  man  s 
head  to  support  it ;  the  other  took 
the  marking  iron,  with  the  letters 
Vor  (thief)  cut  thereon.  This 
instrument  is  composed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  iron  spikes  on  a  flat  piece 
Vol.  LXXII. 


of  wood,  precisely  the  same  as  is 
used  by  rope-makers  when  they 
clear  the  hemp  :  it  was  fixed  in  a 
round  wooden  handle.  Striking 
the  handle  with  his  hand,  the 
sharpened  irons  were  driven  to  the 
wood,  on  the  forehead  and  the 
two  cheeks  of  the  culprit.  After 
that  he  took  a  pair  of  pincers,  like 
sugar-nippers ;  he  put  one  side  of 
them  into  the  inside  of  the  nostril, 
and  the  other  the  outside  of  the 
skin  of  the  nose,  and,  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  jerk,  he  tore  out  the  nerve  ; 
he  then  repeated  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
criminal’s  torture  finished  for  that 
day.  The  poor  devil  was  then 
placed  in  a  cart,  and  conducted 
back  to  prison. 

Now,  the  unfortunate  wretch 
doomed  to  suffer  for  his  crimes, 
lias  no  longer  his  nose  lacerated  ; 
this  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  the 
branding  alone  remains :  besides, 
the  criminal,  if  he  has  money,  can 
always  bribe  the  judge  and  the 
executioner.  Here  I  agree  with 
Clarke. 

In  Moscow,  in  1828,  a  man  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder  of  a  female 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  hav¬ 
ing  violated  her,  was  sentenced  to 

o 

receive  150  lashes  of  the  knout, 
and  to  have  the  usual  pleasant 
accompaniments  of  branding  and 
exile,  if  he  survived.  The  whole 
city  of  Moscow  had  heard  of  this 
crime,  and  public  opinion  was 
pretty  freely  expressed  when  it 
was  known  that  the  executioner 
had  been  bribed.  Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  one  o’clock,  is  the  day  and 
time  fixed  for  these  punishments 
in  Moscow ;  and  all  the  other  days 
of  the  week,  as  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit,  are  witnesses 
to  the  same  punishments  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison.  As  my 
informer  now  resides  in  Russia, 
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mentioning  Ins  name  might  subject 
bim  to  the  chance  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  the  pain  which 
he  has  so  often  seen  strongly 
marked  on  the  faces  of  the  culprits. 

The  ceremony  was  exactly  the 
same  as  above-mentioned  *  the  cul¬ 
prit  only  received  thirty  lashes  the 
first  day  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  bribe,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  executioner  to  dispatch  him 
entirely.  I  saw  this  man  the  day 
after  his  first  punishment,  in  his 
bed,  and  apparently  unable  to 
move.  By  bis  side  was  a  young 
lad  of  fourteen,  who  had  been 


knouted  the  day  before  for  robbing 
a  church  ;  he  had  only  received 
nine  lashes,  and  had  been  branded. 
1  closely  examined  the  marks  of 
the  iron  ;  the  inflammation,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  rubbing 
gunpowder  over  the  wounds,  had 
nearly  subsided,  and  the  young 
urchin  in  crime  declared  that  the 
pain  was  not  very  violent.  His 
back  was  another  subject,  on  which 
he  expressed  himself  very  differ¬ 
ently  •  and  the  nine  strokes  he  had 
received  would  have  kept  him  out 
of  the  habit  of  purloining,  without 
his  going  to  Siberia. 


The  Mer  de  Glace. 


The  Glacier  de  Bois,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of 
Chamouni,  fills  up  a  deep  and  nar¬ 
row  cleft  between  the  Mon  tan  vert 
and  the  enormous  bare  and  pointed 
rocks,  the  Aiguille  Dru,  and  Ai¬ 
guille  Vert,  which  shoot  up  into 
the  very  skies,  and  seem  to  rival 
the  “  Monarch  Mountain”  itself. 
The  top  of  the  Glacier,  before  it 
turns  over  into  the  valley,  is  the 
part,  from  its  rugged  appearance, 
called  the  Icy  Sea,  or  Mer  de 
Glace  :  and,  to  attain  a  level  with 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  the 
Montanvert,  about  3,000  French 
feet  above  the  valley ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Keller’s  man,  4,360  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva. 

We  left  Chamouni  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  clear  and  fine ;  my 
companion  was  a  young  medical 
student,  a  stout  fearless  being,  who 
had  been  rambling  on  foot  ail  over 
Switzerland  for  the  three  months 
past,  dressed  like  a  French  pea¬ 
sant,  vigorous,  and  accustomed  to 


fatigue.  I  was  provided  with  a 
pole,  about  six  feet  in  length, 
armed  with  a  spike  at  the  end,  to 
steady  myself  with  on  the  ice ;  my 
companion  preferred  a  walking- 
stick.  Our  path,  abrupt  and  an¬ 
gular,  wound  directly  up  the 
mountain’s  side,  through  a  forest 
of  firs  5  and,  though  steep  and 
tiresome  enough,  not  dangerous. 
In  our  ascent,  we  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  Chamouni,  Mont  Bre- 
vent,  and  the  opposite  range,  pretty 
enough  certainly,  but,  I  think, 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  guide¬ 
books. 

On  gaining  the  summit,  we 
found  a  small  hut,  the  “  Hospice,” 
where  two  men  from  the  village 
of  Argentiere  are  stationed,  and 
where  coffee,  bread,  and  brandy 
may  be  procured.  From  this  spot 
the  view  is  singularly  beautiful  : 
the  Mer  de  Glace  lies  immediately 
beneath  you,  and,  at  this  distance, 
appears  like  a  frozen  cataract ;  the 
horrible  chasms,  so  deep  and  ter¬ 
rible  when  near,  look  only  like  the 
furrows  of  a  ploughed  field,  whilst, 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier, 
are  the  needles  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
pyramids  of  rock,  so  bare  and 
pointed,  the  eagle  iinds  no  footing, 
the  drifting  snow  no  resting-place. 
• — The  Mer  de  Glace  descends  from 
Mont  Blanc  itself,  and  its  length 
(from  the  Hospice  to  where  it 
turns  abruptly  into  the  awful 
recesses  of  the  mountain)  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  four  hours,  or  twelve 
miles  long  :  it  is  not,  however, 
so  much,  but  may  be  about 
eight ;  and,  in  the  easiest  part,  a 
league  across,  though,  from  the 
immense  height  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains,  it  appears  to  be 
much  narrower. 

At  the  end  of  this  valley,  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and,  indeed,  including  Mont- 
anvert,  form  part  of  the  base  of 
Mont  Blanc,  although  the  top  can¬ 
not  be  discovered  from  this  place 
on  account  of  the  enormous  rocks 
which  bound  the  glacier  (of  per¬ 
haps  10,000  feet  in  height)  inter¬ 
vening.  No  description  can  do 
justice  to  such  a  scene  ;  there  was 
an  unearthly  stillness,  and,  even 
where  we  were,  the  clouds  were 
rushing  swiftly  past  our  faces  in 
misty  streaks — such  is  the  view 
from  the  Montanvert  ! 

We  descended  by  a  narrow 
rugged  path  to  the  ice,  which  took 
us  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
gain  ;  we  found  this  part  of  the 
glacier  composed  of  hillocks  of  ice, 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep 
seams,  widening,  in  many  instances, 
into  awful  chasms,  some  only  two 
or  three  feet  wide,  others  twelve 
or  fourteen,  and  so  deep,  the  eve 
could  not  fathom  their  profundity  ; 
the  surface  of  some  of  these  blocks 
were  flat,  others  rising  abruptly 
into  points  or  cones,  whilst  the 
sides  of  either  yawning  abyss  were 
transparent,  and  of  a  greenish  hue 
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— this  ice  had  been  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  aa:es. 

o 

We  were  now  3,000  feet  above 
the  foundation  of  the  glacier,  and 
these  seams  had  riven  it  to  its  very 
core.  The  surface  was  dirty,  and 
covered  with  small  pebbles,  blown 
from  the  surrounding  mountains 
by  the  violent  hurricanes  to  which 
these  regions  are  subject.  When 
the  ice  is  partially  melted  by  the 
sun,  these  stones  sink  down,  form¬ 
ing  holes  which  All  with  water, 
and  thus  working  themselves  lower 
and  lower  into  the  solid  block,  it 
soon  cracks,  and,  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  below,  speedily  widens  into  a 
chasm.  In  many  places,  we  could 
hear  the  water  gurgle,  as  it  rushed 
through  its  subterranean  channels, 
making,  where  it  fell,  the  seams 
deeper.  As  this  effect  occurs  in 
ten  thousand  places  at  the  same 
moment,  these  various  streams, 
unable  to  penetrate  the  rocky  soil 
on  which  the  glacier  is  based,  unite 
below,  and,  overcoming  every  ob¬ 
stacle,  burst  forth  into  the  river 
Arve.  The  edges  of  this  icy  sea 
were  smoother  than  towards  the 
middle,  where  the  seams  were 
widest  and  deepest,  and,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  cracked  with  a  fearful  sound. 

My  companion  proposed  to  visit 
a  spot  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
glacier,  called  the  “  Garden it 
was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  about 
four  hours’  walk  from  where  we 
were,  easily  accomplished  in  fair 
weather,  and  attended  by  guides — 
we  were  to  go  alone,  i  he  guides, 
when  they  heard  of  our  intention, 
said  it  was  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  by  ourselves,  as  we  should 
meet  with  difficulties  we  could  not 
overcome,  and  might  besides  ho 
lost,  should  we  be  overtaken  by 
any  of  the  dense  mists  which  not 
unfrequently  envelope  the  wan¬ 
derer,  even  oil  the  brightest  d;  • 
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To  these  remonstrances  my  com¬ 
panion  paid  but  little  attention, 
supposing,  naturally  enough,  they 
wished  to  discourage  people  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt,  unattended  by 
one  of  the  “  caste as,  were  it 
done  with  impunity,  their  occupa¬ 
tion  would  fail  them.  I  confess  I 
thought  so  too,  yet  inclined  to  pay 
some  attention  to  what  might  be 
the  consequences.  We  were  going 
far  away  from  the  habitable  world, 
and  all  assistance,  should  it  be  re¬ 
quired.  Were  we  to  encounter  a 
storm,  there  was  no  shelter.  How¬ 
ever,  my  friend  prided  himself  on 
his  acquaintance  with  glaciers,  and 
I  trusted  to  his  experience,  so, 
after  a  few  misgivings,  I  agreed  to 
go. 

The  day  was  clear,  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly  :  the  guide,  shaking 
his  head  at  our  temerity,  pointed 
out  the  path  :  a  sort  of  sheep-track 
leading  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
glacier,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  which  bound  the  valley 
on  the  Montanvert  side.  We 
were  now  left  to  ourselves,  and 
creeping  along  the  base  of  rocks, 
which  rose  ten  thousand  feet  above 
us,  our  path,  rugged  and  uneven 
in  itself,  was  strewed  with  blocks  of 
granite ;  torn  from  the  parent  soil 
by  avalanches,  they  lay  high  and 
unwieldy;  some  we  had  to  clamber 
over,  others  to  creep  under  and 
between ;  at  times  we  ascended 
fifty  feet  above  the  glacier,  and 
then  descended  even  to  touch  the 
ice  ;  our  progress  was,  of  course, 
but  slow,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
be  cautious  where  we  placed  our 
feet  ;  sometimes  a  stone  would 
roll  from  under  us,  or  come  scamp¬ 
ering  down  from  above,  to  the  ma¬ 
nifest  danger  of  our  heads — a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  in  these  regions, 
m  consequence  or  the  scanty  soil 
in  which  huge  stones  are  em¬ 


bedded  having  been  softened  by 
the  rain.  Indeed  it  not  unusually 
happens,  immense  rocks,  of  many 
tons  weight,  are  detached  from  the 
higher  regions,  and,  rushing  down 
with  inconceivable  violence,  gather 
force  as  they  come,  whirling  from 
point  to  point,  and  carrying  down 
every  thing  they  come  in  contact 
with,  bound  into  the  very  middle 
of  the  glacier,  where  their  pro¬ 
gress  is  stopped  by  some  enormous 
chasms,  whose  icy  jaws  receive 
them,  but,  being  too  large  to 
swallow,  here  they  stick,  and  form, 
in  many  instances,  the  only  mode 
of  communication  from  one  berg 
to  another. 

Picking  our  way  in  this  manner 
for  some  time,  we  came  to  a  start¬ 
ling  difficulty,  namely,  an  immense 
rock,  round  whose  smooth  face  it 
was  necessary  to  pass. — -We  had 
been  gradually  mounting  for 
some  time.  It  rose  fully  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  us,  and  below  us 
sunk  sixty  ;  it  was  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular.  Here  we  lost  all  path,  of 
course,  and  the  only  possibility  of 
crossing  it  was  by  a  ledge,  a  few 
inches  wide,  barely  sufficient  to 
hitch  one  foot  on  whilst  we  put 
the  other  forward ;  its  stony  sur¬ 
face  did  not  afford  a  shrub  or  blade 
of  grass  to  steady  oneself  by.  We 
crossed  it  by  cautiously  placing  one 
foot  before  the  other,  and,  as  it  in¬ 
clined  a  little  by  leaning  inwards, 
rather  a  delicate  operation,  as  the 
slightest  awkwardness  would  have 
overbalanced  us,  and  nothing  could 
have  prevented  our  pitching  at 
once  to  the  bottom.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  cursed  gully,  over  which 
it  was  necessary  to  step,  and  then 
mount  about  four  feet  to  regain 
the  ledge  :  my  companion  took  the 
lead  and  climbed  up;  I  followed 
and  accomplished  it  with  much 
difficulty,  my  progress  being  im- 
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peded  by  the  pole,  which  left  me 
but  one  hand  at  liberty.  Once 
past  the  gully.,  a  few  paces  over 
the  ledge  brought  us  to  the  other 
side,  and  we  regained  the  path  (if 
so  it  might  be  called)  once  more. 

As  we  continued  our  course,  we 
found  many  of  the  rocks  under¬ 
mined  by  large  masses  of  earth 
having  fallen  from  them,  leaving 
spacious  caverns,  through  whose 
porous  roofs  the  water  continually 
dripped.  Here  we  rested  a  few 
minutes  and  refreshed  ourselves 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  my  companion 
having  fortunately  brought  a  flagon 
with  him.  Resuming  our  march, 
we  scrambled  on  much  in  the 
same  manner  for  two  hours  longer. 
We  were  now  approaching  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  glacier,  and  found 
the  ice  smoother  and  whiter,  as  if 
snow  had  recently  fallen,  so  we 
determined  to  cross  (the  garden  be¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  side).  This  we 
accomplished  easily  enough,  until 
nearly  over,  when  our  progress 
was  impeded  by  large  banks  of  ice, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  dirty 
and  rotten  ;  round  these  we  were 
obliged  to  wind  our  somewhat 
weary  way,  occasionally  stopping 
to  breathe  and  look  about  us. 

I  had  observed  for  some  time 
past  a  change  gradually  taking 
place  in  the  weather :  the  sky  was 
overcast :  the  clouds  were  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  mountains’  tops,  get¬ 
ting  darker  and  lower,  and  at  last 
assumed  the  murky  grey  appear¬ 
ance  sailors  call  “  greasy,”  and 
which  foreboded,  not  a  transient 
shower,  but  a  settled  rain.  I 
mentioned  it  to  my  companion, 
and  hinted  the  propriety  of  turn¬ 
ing  back.  I  represented  the  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  situation  we 
should  be  placed  in,  were  my  prog¬ 
nostics  fulfilled — a  distance  of  fully 
three  hours  from  “  the  Refuge”  by 


the  quickest  rate  of  travelling,  and 
with  the  glacier  again  to  cross,  in 
a  narrow  valley,  where  the  slight¬ 
est  conqussion,  even  speaking  loud¬ 
ly,  was  sufficient  to  detach  the 
masses  of  snow  which  but  slightly 
adhered  to  the  rocks  immediately 
above  us — much  more  so,  when 
the  rain,  .and  its  accompanying 
evils,  might  render  our  return  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  dangerous.  My  ob¬ 
jections  were  overruled,  and  we 
continued  to  wade  on  through  the 
mud,  but  were  scarcely  over,  when 
a  lengthened  peal  of  thunder  burst 
through  the  sullen  air,  and  strik¬ 
ing  from  rock  to  rock,  prolonged 
itself  in  countless  echoes.  Large 
drops  of  rain  fell  wide,  and  patter¬ 
ed  heavily  on  the  ice ;  a  thick, 
black  mist  spread  itself  on  every 
side  ?  the  gloom  was  terrific, 
heightening  the  natural  horrors 
of  the  place  ;  it  caused  even  my 
companion  to  pause,  and  reluctant¬ 
ly  to  forego  his  purpose  ;  so,  much 
to  my  satisfaction,  we  turned  our 
faces  towards  the  Hospice,  far 
hidden  from  our  sight. 

We  proposed,  instead  of  recross¬ 
ing  the  glacier  where  we  were,  to 
keep  along  on  the  same  side  until 
we  could  discover  the  Chalet,  and 
then  attempt  a  passage — and  this 
was  the  cause  of  all  our  misfor¬ 
tunes.  No  time  was  to  be  lost — 
the  rain  increased — the  lightning- 
flashed — and  the  thunder  bellowed 
fearfully  from  time  to  time.  We 
strode  on  as  fast  as  the  broken 
ground  would  allow,  keeping  down 
along  the  edge  of  the  glacier  and 
under  the  rocks  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  prepared  to  cross  ob¬ 
liquely  to  some  point,  from 
whence  we  might  reach  “  the  Re¬ 
fuge.”  We  had  insensibly  repassed 
all  the  smoother  ice,  which  had  so 
recently  afforded  us  a  safe  and  easy 
passage,  and  got  to  enormous  ridges 
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of  frozen  snow,  of  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  covered  with  earth 
and  pebbles — the  debris  which  had 
fallen  in  showers  from  the  heights 
above. 

Making  our  way  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  between  these  mass¬ 
es,  we  came  to  the  real  glacier, 
which  had,  however,  completely 
changed  its  character ;  instead  of 
the  comparatively  smooth  ice, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  frozen  snow, 
we  found  the  blocks  larger  and 
the  seams  wider,  and  to  be  travers¬ 
ed  with  increasing  difficulty.  It 
was  no  pleasing  thing  to  stand  on 
a  block  of  slippery  ice,  and  jump 
across  a  chasm  of  unknown  depth, 
upon  a  lump  equally  slippery,  at 
the  hazard  of  missing  our  footing, 
and  gliding  beyond  all  possible 
relief. 

After  passing  over  some  awk¬ 
ward  places,  we  found  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  return,  and 
must  therefore  keep  on  at  all  ha¬ 
zards  :  and  here  we  began  to  feel 
the  full  weight  of  our  folly ;  the 
tempest  was  increasing  frightfully ; 
the  lightning  flashed  across  our 
eyes  ;  the  thunder  roared  ;  and  the 
wind,  in  fitful  gusts,  dashed  the 
rain  in  our  faces  :  whilst  the  black 
mist,  heightened  the  savage  gloom 
around  us.  Of  course,  we  soon  got 
wet  through,  but  made  the  best  of 
our  way  onwards. 

The  iC  bergs  ”  became  more  iso¬ 
lated  ;  the  seams  increased  to 
chasms  ;  it  was  often  necessary  to 
walk  round  a  piece  more  than  once, 
to  discover  the  means  of  passing 
over  to  another:  many  were  only 
connected  with  each  other  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  ice,  affording  a  peril¬ 
ous  and  insecure  footing,  every 
other  part  being  encircled  by  a 
chasm  of  perhaps  eight  feet  dis¬ 
tant — m  uch  too  wide  to  think  of 
j  umping.  The  sides  of  these 


chasms  were  rounded  by  continual 
rains,  and  the  surface  of  the  ice 
rendered  exceedingly  slippery  by 
that  now  falling.  In  this  manner, 
alternately  advancing  and  receding, 
we  got  to  the  centre,  and  our  situa¬ 
tion  wTas  awful ;  the  rain  poured 
in  torrents ;  our  clothes  stuck  to 
the  skin  ;  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
exertions,  my  hands  and  feet  were 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  walking  on 
the  wet  glassy  ice,  in  shoes  thin  at 
the  first,  but  now  trodden  down  at 
heel,  and  burst  at  the  sides.  1  he 
water  <c  squashing”  through  them, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
I  could  keep  them  on  my  feet ;  and 
this  proved  to  be  very  fortunate, 
as,  had  they  been  thick  and  strong, 
I  could  never  have  kept  my  footing 
on  the  ice,  and  must  have  thrown 
them  off  and  gone  without — rather 
unpleasant  to  have  walked  bare¬ 
footed  over  such  a  road  for  four  or 
five  hours.  At  last  we  jumped 
down  upon  a  block  of  ice,  and  found 
it  completely  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  crevice  several  feet 
wide,  into  which  an  enormous 
block  of  granite  had  wedged  itself, 
and  over  this  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other :  it  rested 
high  over  the  terrible  gulf,  whose 
sleek  and  crystal  sides  ran  down 
to  unknown  depths ;  the  stone  was 
narrow.  The  piece  of  ice  we  wished 
to  cross  to  was  much  lower  than 
the  one  we  were  on  ;  so,  supposing 
we  got  over  the  stone  in  safety, 
and  found  our  farther  passage  im¬ 
practicable,  we  could  not  get  back 
again.  There  was  no  alternative. 

<3 

My  friend  mounted  first :  he  sat 
astride,  and  placing  his  hands  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  rock,  drew  himself 
along,  until  he  reached  the  middle, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  turn  (a 
most  perilous  thing  to  accomplish), 
and  slide  down  upon  his  stomach. 
However,  he  got  safely  over,  and 
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then  my  turn  came,  and  with 
thoughts  far  from  agreeable,  1 
climbed  up  on  the  stone,  and  when 
I  came  to  turn  and  embrace  the 
cold  dirty  stone,  its  chill  seemed  to 
strike  to  the  heart.  Nevertheless, 

1  slid  down,  and  my  companion 
assisted  to  ft  land  me  ”  in  safety. 

We  continued  our  course  in  a 
sad  plight,  our  minds  absorbed  in 
the  dangers  it  was  evident  we 
should  have  to  encounter.  We 
crossed  another  chasm  over  a  simi¬ 
lar  stone,  and  when  down,  we 
found  ourselves  upon  a  large  berg, 
cutoff  from  all  communication  with 
the  rest,  except  in  one  place,  and 
that  by  a  passage  so  perilous,  that 
it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  it.  It 
was  a  narrow  wasted  ridge  of  ice, 
like  a  wall,  the  upper  edge  worn 
so  thin  by  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  as  to  be  but  little  thicker 
than  a  horse’s  backbone,  though  it 
got  broader  downwards ;  it  might 
be  twenty  feet  across.  This,  my 
companion  declared  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  cross,  and  we  sat  down  in 
mute  despair. 

Here  we  were,  cut  oft  from  all 
hope  of  assistance,  far  beyond  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  human  beings. 
I  hallooed,  but  I  felt  at  the  time 
how  hopelessly. 

In  such  a  situation,  how  many 
thoughts  crowd  on  the  mind.  I 
thought  of  home  and  of  the  few 
still  left,  who  might  make  a  nine 
days’  wonder  of  us,  whilst  sitting 
round  a  bright  fire,  should  the 
news  ever  reach  them;  but  even 
that  was  scarcely  probable;  — we 
might  be  seen,  perhaps,  but  not 
alive,  as  we  could  never  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  night; — and  what  a  death 
to  die!  by  cold  and  hunger,  in 
regions  of  ice  and  snow  !  After 
sitting  some  time,  and  taking  a 
gloomy  glance  around,  my  com- 
panion  resolved  to  try  the  despe¬ 


rate  alternative :  he  said,  truly 
enough,  to  remain  where  we  were 
was  certain  destruction,  and  we 
could  but  attempt  to  pass  over, 
even  though  the  failure  would  ae- 

o 

celerate  our  otherwise  inevitable 
fate.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
we  prepared  to  cross  the  ridge. 

My  companion  took  the  lead. 
The  end  of  the  ridge  next  us  was 
somewhat  lower  than  the  block  of 
ice  we  were  on,  and  sunk  down  in 
the  middle  with  a  slight  curve — 
and  at  the  other  end  it  rose  about 
four  feet.  My  friend  sat  down 
with  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
yawning  abyss,  and  lowering  him¬ 
self  upon  the  ridge,  placed  his 
hands  before  him,  drew  his  body 
along,  precisely  as  you  may  have 
seen  boys  draw  themselves  along 
a  scaffold-pole  laid  horizontally : 
we  had  the  advantage,  however,  of 
steadying  ourselves  by  pressing  our 
legs  against  the  ice.  Having  in 
this  manner  got  nearly  over,  and 
to  where  it  began  to  rise,  the  great¬ 
est  caution  was  necessary  in  rising 
on  his  feet,  in  order  to  draw  him¬ 
self  up  upon  the  block  of  solid  ice. 

I  watched  his  progress  with  in¬ 
tense  anxiety,  and  then  it  was  my 
turn  to  follow.  My  heart  sunk 
within  me — ray  companion  stood 
on  the  other  side  and  encouraged 
me.  I  threw  my  pole  over  to  him, 
and  then  sate  down  on  the  edge  of 
this  awful  chasm.  I  stretched  mv 
legs  over  the  icy  saddle :  the  pelt¬ 
ing  rain  was  running  off  in  num¬ 
berless  rills ;  the  rough,  uneven, 
jagged  edge  struck  a  chill  upon 
my  very  heart ;  my  clothes  were 
stiff,  and  frozen  on  me;  my  hands 
and  feet  benumbed  with  cold  ;  al¬ 
most  shoeless,  and  the  skin  tom  off 
my  fingers  by  the  rough  ice  and 
small  stones  scattered  over  the 
glacier.  I  moved  slowly  and  steadi¬ 
ly  onwards;  I  looked  down  on 
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either  side  the  yawning  gulf  be¬ 
low  me — I  felt  the  necessity  ol 
collecting  all  my  energies — -it  was 
the  calmness  of  despair,  1  uttered 
no  sound ;  poised  as  I  was.,  the 
slightest  swerve  either  way,  and  I 
should  lose  my  balance,  and  then 
all  would  be  over.  I  drew  myself 
along,  and  steadied  myself  by 
pressing  my  legs  against  the  glassy 
ice  ;  and  then,  when  almost  over, 

I  had  to  raise  myself  upon  my  feet 
to  mount  the  solid  block — -the  most 
nervous  of  all.  I  gathered  one 
foot  up,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
pole  which  my  companion  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  slowly  rose,  and 
stood  upon  the  narrow,  slippery 
edge,  and  gained  the  block  in 
safety.  Once  more  together,  what 
was  next  to  be  done  ? 

We  made  the  best  of  our  way 
onwards,  with  tolerable  ease,  for 
some  time,  often,  however,  after 
having  proceeded  an  hundred  paces, 
obliged  to  return,  and  take  another 
direction,  it  being  impossible  to  see 
the  difficulties  until  we  came  to 
them.  In  many  instances  we  had  to 
jump  down  upon  a  block,  and  over  a 
narrow  chasm,  and  were  unable  to 
return,  as  well  from  the  slipperi¬ 
ness  and  the  unyielding  nature  of 
the  material,  as  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  jumping  up  and  over  a 
crevice  at  the  same  time.  At  last  we 
leaped  down  upon  a  large  block  of 
this  description,  and,  to  our  horror, 
found  it  quite  isolated — chasms 
fairly  all  round  us — ghastly  icy 
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walls  —  horrible  to  contemplate. 
The  chasm  which  separated  the 
block  nearest  to  us,  was  fully  six 
feet  across.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  distance,  as  the  uncertainty  of 
being  able  to  keep  our  footing 
when  over —  we  could  not,  of 
course,  take  a  standing  leap,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  run¬ 
ning  on  the  surface,  slippery  with 
rain. 

My  companion  thought  it  could 
not  be  done  ;  however,  as  I  had 
for  some  time  conceived  our  escape 
hopeless,  I  became  careless  of  what 
might  befall  me.  I  threw  my  staff 
over,  and,  retiring  a  few  paces, 
sprang  over,  and  came  with  nose 
and  knees  on  the  ice  with  consi¬ 
derable  violence,  too  happy  in  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  the  main  object 
to  care  much  about  the  minor  evil 
of  peeling  my  “  flippers  ”  against 
the  sharp  corners,  and  alighting 
upon  the  ice  with  a  force  which 
shook  me  to  the  centre.  My  com¬ 
panion  followed,  and  fortunately, 
this  proved  the  last  of  our  dangers; 
and  so  powerfully  had  we  been  ex¬ 
cited  for  the  last  three  hours,  that 
difficulties  and  disagreeables  were 
now  passed  by  unheeded.  M  e 
found  the  remaining  part  of  the 
glacier  tolerably  connected,  and, 
after  floundering  about  for  some 
time,  had  the  happiness  to  come  to 
terra  firma,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rocks,  near  the  spot  where  we 
stopped  for  refreshment  in  the 
morning. 
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Connexion  of  Diseases  with  the 
Bock  Formations  of  a  Country. 

MONGST  a  great  many  of 
the  communes  of  Calvados, 
in  France,  near  to  each  other,  and 
exposed  to  the  same  climatic  in¬ 
fluences,  there  is  one  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  fever.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  communes  are 
situated  upon  Has  and  red  marl , 
and  some  other  clayey  formations, 
which  retain  at  the  surface  a  hu¬ 
midity  favourable  for  the  formation 
of  fogs.  On  the  contrary,  the 
communes  situated  on  rocks  having: 
a  loose  texture,  and  which  permit 
the  rain  water  to  escape  more 
easily,  such  as  the  great  oolite, 
chalk,  &c.  or  which  do  not  present 
any  beds  capable  of  arresting  the 
course  of  the  water,  as  granite,  and 
certain  slates,  appear  less  liable  to 
levers.  It  results  from  these  ge¬ 
neral  considerations,  that  the  soil, 
by  its  greater  or  less  hygroscopic 
quality,  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
state  of  health,  by  favouring  more 
or  less  the  developement  of  certain 
diseases.  M.  de  Caumont  does 
not  regard  this  observation  as  new, 
but  communicates  it  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  in  what  proportions 
(every  thing  being  equal)  the 
fevers  and  other  maladies  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  principal  geological 
regions  of  Calvados  ;  for  example 


in  that  of  granite,  slate,  limestone, 
clay,  &c. 

Norway  has  not  been  materially 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Sea 
for  the  last  eight  hundred  years. — 
The  history  of  the  small  island  of 
Munkholm,  on  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way,  is  interesting,  as  connected 
with  a  well-known  speculation — 
namely,  that  which  maintains  that 
the  land  of  Scandinavia  is  gradual¬ 
ly  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
through  the  agency  of  some  sub¬ 
terranean  power.  M.  Everest  says, 
“  The  history  of  this  small  isle 
weighs  strongly  against  the  rise  of 
Scandinavia,  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition.  Its  area  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  small  village,  and,  by  the 
official  survey,  its  highest  point  is 
said  to  be  twenty-three  feet  above 
the  mean  high-water-mark  (that  is, 
the  mean  between  neap  and  spring 
tides).  An  extreme  spring  tide 
may  rise  three  feet  higher,  thus 
leaving  twenty  feet  for  the  highest 
point.  But  the  Swedish,  rate  of 
rise  is  stated  at  forty  inches  in  a 
century.  Now,  A.  D.  1028,  or 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  a  monas¬ 
tery  was  founded  there  by  Canute 
the  Great ;  and,  in  995  (thirty- 
three  years  before  that  time),  it 
was  in  use  as  a  common  place  of 
execution,  and  the  famous  Hagen 
Hlade  J  aid’s  head  was  nailed  to  a 
gibbet  there.  Take  the  first  of 
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these  periods,  1028;  then,  40x8 
=  320  inches,  or  twenty-six  feet 
eight  inches ;  so  that  this  rock 
must  then  have  been  below  high- 
water  mark,  according  to  this  sup¬ 
position.  it  is  not  likely  that,  in 
such  a  state,  it  would  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  building,” 
Unknown  Sounds.  —  u  In  the 
autumn  of  1828,  when  on  a  tour 
through  Les  Hautes  Pyrenees,” 
says  a  recent  traveller,  “  I  quitted 
Bagneses  de  Luchon  at  midnight, 
with  an  intention  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  the  Porte  de  Venasque, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  ro¬ 
mantic  boundaries  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  frontier,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  spectator 
looks  at  once  upon  the  inaccessible 
ridges  of  the  Maladetta,  the  most 
lofty  point  of  the  Pyrenean  range. 
After  winding  our  way  through  the 
deep  woods  and  ravines,  constant¬ 
ly  ascending  above  the  valley  of 
Luchon,  we  gained  the  hospice 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
proceeded  with  the  first  blush  of 
dawui  to  encounter  the  very  steep 
gorge  terminating  in  the  pass  itself, 
a  narrow  vertical  fissure  through  a 
massive  wall  of  perpendicular  rock. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the 
features  of  the  magnificent  scene 
which  burst  upon  our  view  as  we 
emerged  from  this  splendid  portal, 
and  stood  upon  Spanish  ground — 
neither  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
awe  which  rivetted  us  to  the  spot, 
as  we  gazed,  in  speechless  admira¬ 
tion,  on  the  lone,  desolate,  and  (if 
the  term  may  be  applied  to  a 
mountain)  the  ghastly  form  of  the 
appropriately-named  Maladetta. 
I  allude  to  it  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  observing,  that  we  were  most 
forcibly  struck  with  a  dull,  low, 
moaning,  JEolian  sound,  which 
alone  broke  upon  the  deathly 


silence,  evidently  proceeding  from 
the  body  of  this  mighty  mass, 
though  we  in  vain  attempted  to 
connect  it  with  any  particular  spot, 
or  assign  an  adequate  cause  for 
these  solemn  strains.  The  air  was 
perfectly  calm  ;  the  sky  was  cloud¬ 
less;  and  the  atmosphere  clear  to 
that  extraordinary  degree  con¬ 
ceivable  only  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  elevated  regions 
of  southern  climates  :  so  clear  and 
pure  indeed,  that,  at  noon,  abright 
star  which  had  attracted  our  notice 
throughout  the  grey  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  still  remained  visible  in  the 
zenith.  By  the  naked  eye,  there¬ 
fore,  and  still  more  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  telescope,  any  waterfalls 
of  sufficient  magnitude  would  have 
been  distinguishable  on  a  front 
base,  and  exposed  before  us  ;  but 
not  a  stream  was  to  be  detected, 
and  the  bed  of  what  gave  evident 
tokensof  beingoceasionallyastrong 
torrent,  intersecting  the  valiey  at 
its  foot,  was  then  nearly  dry.  I 
will  not  presume  to  assert,  that  the 
sun’s  rays,  though  at  that  moment 
impinging  in  all  their  glory  on 
every  point  and  peak  of  the  snowy 
heights,  had  any  share  in  vibrating 
these  mountain  chords,  but  on  a 
subsequent  visit,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  I  went  alone  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  wild  scenery,  and  at  the 
same  hour  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
I  listened  in  vain  for  the  moaning 
sounds  :  the  air  was  equally  calm, 
but  the  sun  was  hidden  by  clouds, 
and  a  cap  of  dense  mist  hangover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.” 

On  Sounds  on  the  Peak  of  Tene¬ 
rife. — “  There  is  an  observation,” 
says  Mr.  Allison,  in  his  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  to  the  Summit  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  on  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  Feb.  1 S 2 9 ,  ((  which  I 
made,  that  may  be  worth  mention- 
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ing.  Soon  after  the  sun  went 
down,  the  wind  became  much 
louder,  and  had  an  acuter  sound, 
although  the  force  was  very  con  ¬ 
siderably  less  than  in  the  day.  It 
has  been  observed  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  that  the  air  becomes 
more  sonorous  at  night  than  in  the 
day  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
cause  of  it  is  well  ascertained.  The 
general  opinion,  I  believe,  is,  that 
the  air  becoming  colder,  is  there¬ 
fore  denser  and  more  susceptible 
of  conveying  the  sonorous  waves. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be 
correct,  as  it  has  been  well  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the 
force  of  the  pulsations  of  sound  de¬ 
pends  considerably  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  of  density  or  rarefaction  of 
the  air  ;  and  I  think  captain,  now 
sir  Edward  Parry,  mentions  the 
surprising  distance  he  was  enabled 
to  hear  sound  during  the  winter  at 
the  North  Pole.  From  frequent 
observations  which  I  have  made 
in  Teneriffe,  I  am  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  intensity  of  sound  at 
night  to  a  certain  increase  of  mois- 

o 

ture,  and  to  an  equability  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  different  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  because,  instead 
of  becoming  colder,  it  was  four  or 
five  decrees  warmer  when  the 
sound  of  the  wind  became  more 
sonorous.  Humboldt  has  made  a 
similar  remark  ;  and,  as  many  ob¬ 
servations  fully  coincide  with  his 
opinion,  1  beg  to  quote  it.  He 
ascribes  the  diminution  of  sound 
during  the  day,  to  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  which  influences  the  pro¬ 
pagation  and  intensity  of  sound, 
by  opposing  to  them  currents  of 
air  of  different  density,  and  par¬ 
tial  undulations  of  the  atmosphere, 
produced  by  unequal  heating  of 
different  parts  of  the  ground.  In 
these  cases  a  wave  of  sound,  when 
it  meets  two  portions  of  air  of  dif¬ 


ferent  density,  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  waves,  a  part  of  the 
primitive  wave  being  propagated 
with  more  rapidity  through  the 
denser  portions  than  the  parts  that 
pass  through  air  of  less  density. 
In  this  way  the  wave  is  broken 
down  into  different  parts,  which 
arrive  at  the  ear  at  different  times. 
These  different  portions  of  the  wave 
passing  again  through  succeeding 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  of  dif¬ 
ferent  density,  may  be  so  wasted 
and  frittered  down,  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  affecting  the  tympanum. 
My  observation  respecting  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  sound  is  not  confined  to 
the  Peak.  At  the  town  of  Orotava, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  noise  of  the  waves  in  the 
morning  occasionally  had  a  grave 
low  sound  :  at  the  same  time  the 
air  appeared  to  be  particularly  dry, 
and  distant  objects  were  very  in¬ 
distinct.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
afternoon,  the  island  of  Palma, 
nearly  sixty  miles  distant,  could 
be  seen  distinctly  ;  and  the  ridge 
of  mountains  that  surround  the 
valley  of  Orotava  were  apparently 
brought  so  close,  that  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  upon  them  could  be  observed  : 
at  the  same  time  the  sound  of  the 
sea  invariably  passed  from  a  grave 
to  an  acute  sound.  The  natives 
prognosticate  rain  when  this  par¬ 
ticular  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
takes  place,  and  I  have  generally 
found  them  correct.” 

Australasia.  —  Captain  Sturt, 
with  his  party,  crossed  the  country 
in  twenty-one  days  from  Sydney, 
and  embarked  on  the  river,  down 
which  they  proceeded  seven  days, 
when  they  entered  a  new  river, 
running  from  east  to  west,  which 
thev  named  the  Murrav,  and  into 
which  the  Murrumbidgee  flows. 
In  a  few  days  more  they  reached 
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another  river,  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Murray,  and  examined 
its  banks  about  five  miles  up. 
The  next  stream  that  fell  into  the 
Murray  flowed  from  the  south¬ 
east,  and  was  denominated  the 
Lindsay.  Lower  down  still,  the 
expedition  having  been  a  month 
afloat,  the  Murray  was  found  to 
enter  and  form  a  lake  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.  This 
lake,  called  Alexandrina,  lies  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  eastward  of  Gulf 
St.  Vincent,  and  extends  south¬ 
ward  to  the  shore  of  Encounter 
Bay.  There  has  thus  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  exist  considerable  facili¬ 
ties  for  interior  communications 
by  water  from  the  north  of  Harris 
to  the  southern  coast  in  this 
country.  The  river,  so  surveyed, 
is  reported,  however,  to  be  very 
shallow  where  it  enters  the  sea, 
and  only  fit  for  boat  navigation. 

The  following  official  narrative 
of  the  expedition  is  copied  from 
the  Sydney  Monitor : 

“  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
has  much  satisfaction  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  following  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  expedition  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  course  of  the  river  Murrum- 
bidgee,  and  of  ascertaining  whe¬ 
ther  it  communicated  with  the 
coast  forming  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  colony. 

“  The  expedition,  which  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of 
captain  Sturt,  of  his  majesty’s 
39th  regiment,  commenced  its 
progress  down  the  Murrumbidgee 
on  the  7th  day  of  January  last, 
having  been  occupied  twenty-one 
days  in  performing  the  journey 
from  Sydney. 

“On  the  14th  of  January  they 
entered  a  new  river  running  from 
east  to  west,  now  called  the  Mur¬ 


ray,  into  which  the  Murrumbidgee 
flows. 

“  After  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Murray  for  several  days,  the 
expedition  observed  another  river 
(supposed  to  be  that  which  cap¬ 
tain  Sturt  discovered  on  his  for¬ 
mer  expedition),  uniting  with  the 
Murray,  which  they  examined 
about  five  miles  abovethejunction. 

“  The  expedition  again  proceed¬ 
ed  down  the  Murray,  and  fell  in 
with  another  of  its  tributaries 
flowing  from  the  south-east,  which 
captain  Sturt  has  designated  the 
Lindesay ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
February  the  Murray  was  found 
to  enter  and  form  a  lake,  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth, 
lying  immediately  to  the  eastward 
of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  southward  to  the  shore 
of  Encounter  Bay. 

“  Thus  has  captain  Sturt  added 
largely,  and  in  a  highly  important 
degree,  to  the  knowledge  previous¬ 
ly  possessed  of  the  interior. 

“  His  former  expedition  ascer¬ 
tained  the  fate  of  the  rivers  Mac¬ 
quarie  and  Castlereagh,  on  which 
occasion  he  also  discovered  a  river 
which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

“  Should  this,  as  captain  Sturt 
supposes,  prove  to  be  the  same 
river  as  that  above  mentioned  as 
uniting  with  the  Murray,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  interior  water  com¬ 
munication  for  several  hundreds 
of  miles,  extending  from  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Mount  Harris  down  to  the 
southern  coast  of  the  colony,  will 
have  been  established. 

“  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
circumstances  did  not  permit  of 
a  more  perfect  examination  of 
the  lake  (which  has  been  called 
Alexandrina)  as  the  immediate 
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vicinage  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent 
furnishes  a  just  ground  of  hope, 
that  a  more  practicable  and  useful 
communication  may  be  discovered 
in  that  direction  than  the  channel 
which  leads  into  Encounter  Bay. 

u  The  opportunity  of  recording 
a  second  time  the  services  render¬ 
ed  to  the  colony  by  captain  Sturt 
is  as  gratifying  to  the  Government 
which  directed  the  undertaking, 
as  it  is  creditable  to  the  individual 
who  so  successfully  conducted  it 
to  its  termination.  It  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  cause  of  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  every  one,  according  to  his 
sphere  of  action,  has  a  claim  to  a 
proportionate  degree  of  applause. 
All  were  exposed  alike  to  the  same 
privations  and  fatigue,  and  every 
one  submitted  with  patience, mani¬ 
festing  the  most  anxious  desire  for 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  The 
zeal  of  Mr.  George  M‘Leay,  the 
companion  of  captain  Sturt,  when 
example  was  so  important,  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  most  salutary 
effect;  and  the  obedience,  steadi¬ 
ness,  and  good  conduct  of  the 
men  employed,  merit  the  highest 
praise.’5 

New  Guinea. — The  Dutch  have 
made  a  permanent  settlement  in 
New  Guinea,  in  3  deg.  42  min. 
S.  latitude,  and  133  deg.  57  min. 
E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  A 
small  fort  has  been  built,  to  which 
the  name  of  Fort  du  Bus  was 
given  ;  and  on  the  24th  August, 

1 828,  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands 
was  hoisted  with  the  solemn  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following: 

“  Proclamation . 

“  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  Prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  See.  Sec.  having  ordered 
possession  to  be  taken  of  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  from  the  141st 
;  degree  of  east  longitude  from 


Greenwich,  on  the  south  roast, 
and  thence  westwards  and  north¬ 
wards  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope 
on  the  north  coast, — Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  I,  Arnoldirs 
Johannes  Van  Delden,  thereto  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  by  virtue  of  a 
resolution  of  his  Excellency  the 
Lieut.  Governor  General  of  India 
in  Council,  dated  31st  December, 
1827,  do  hereby  publicly,  and  in 
presence  of  the  commander  of  his 
majesty’s  corvette  Triton,  of  the 
brig  Sirra,  and  the  schooner  Iris, 
and  the  officers  of  the  said  vessels, 
of  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
the  military  detachment,  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  of 
natural  history,  and  of  the  crews 
of  his  majesty’s  ships,  and  of  the 
above  detachment,  declare,  that 
I  do  solemnly  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  Majesty  the  Kin«’ 
of  the  Netherlands,  &c.  of  that 
part  of  New  Guinea  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  interior  which  begin  at 
141°  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
on  the  south  coast,  and  thence 
W.N.W.  and  northwards  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  situated  on 
the  north  coast,  reserving1  the 
rights  which  the  Sultan  of  Tidore 
may  have  to  the  districts  of  Masary , 
Karondefer,  Ambarisuro  and  Am- 
perpon  ;  and  to  certify  to  all  future 
ages  thus  taking  possession,  a 
proces  verbal  shall  be  drawn  up 
by  me,  to  serve  where  it  may  be 
needful. 

“  Done  this  24th  August,  ]  828. 
The  commissioner  for  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  West  Coast  of  New 
Guinea. 

(Signed)  “  Van  Delden.” 

During  this  short  vovage  some 
observations  were  made  interesting 
to  geography,  natural  history,  and 
navigation.  The  permanent  es¬ 
tablishment  made  in  the  island 
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will  doubtless  lead  to  more  im¬ 
portant  discoveries,  and  to  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  Doorga 
river,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove 
to  be  a  strait,  making  the  south 
part  of  New  Guinea  a  separate 
island. 

Agriculture. — At  the  sitting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris, 
M.  Dupin,  in  reference  to  a  work 
on  the  comparative  agricultural 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  stated,  that  he  had  made 
several  calculations  respecting  the 
crops  of  corn  in  France  during 
the  last  twenty-four  years :  from 
which  he  found,  that  there  had 
been  fourteen  years  of  abundance, 
and  ten  of  scarcity  ;  and  that  the 
medium  price  of  grain  during  the 
whole  period  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  cultivator  :  a  result  which 
he  attributes  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  entry  of  foreign  corn,  and  the 
exportation  of  French  corn,  except 
under  certain  restrictions. 

Management  of  Wall  Trees. — 
A  correspondent  of  u  The  Specta¬ 
tor,’’  in  the  Netherlands,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  wall  trees  in  Holland. 
“  You  in  England,”  said  the 
Dutch  gardener,  “  nail  your  fruit- 
trees  to  a  brick-wall  by  means  of 
selvages  of  cloth  ;  and  you  invent 
patent  composition  nails  as  the 
acme  of  perfection.  Now,  mark 
the  consequence  ;  your  fruit  must 
swell  all  round  alike,  but  its  fruit- 
spur  is  kept  close  to  the  wall ;  the 
fruit  pressed  against  the  wall 
acquires  a  hard  scurfy  scab,  that 
never  softens,  or  acquires  any 
eatable  quality.  This  you  call 
wall-burnt,  or  some  such  term. 
Again,  in  two  or  three  years  your 
nicely-jointed  brick-wall  becomes 
a  riddle  of  nail-holes,  most  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  be  the  nest  of 
eggs  of  every  insect  that  by  in¬ 


stinct  places  them  near  the  food 
fit  for  the  young  progeny.  Then 
again,  the  driving  the  nails  and 
replacing  the  cloth  bands  in  a 
long  wall,  occupies  the  assistant 
for  two  months  in  the  spring. 
Mark  our  simple  method.  I  plant 
into  the  ground,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
willow,  or  hazlerods,  peeled,  at 
the  distance  of  eight  inches  from 
one  another,  and  each  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Thin  long 
laths  of  deal  are  laid  across,  and 
the  rods  are  nailed  to  them,  the 
lath  being  between  the  rods  and 
the  wall.  A  similar  line  of  laths 
is  placed  along  the  foot  of  the 
willow  rods.  A  few  loops  of  iron 
are  nailed  into  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  frame-work,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  from  shifting.  Then  the 
branches  of  the  fruit-trees  are 
bound  to  each  upright  rod,  simply 
by  a  string  of  Prussia  bass  matting. 
Now  this  is  done  more  rapidly 
than  can  be  performed  by  your 
man  of  nails,  and  cloth,  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  fruit  has  room  to  swell 
all  round  ;  no  vermin  harbours  in 
the  wall ;  and  the  gardener  can 
preserve  his  trees  more  effectually, 
and  keep  the  main  stock  in  a 
more  healthy  state,  than  when 
compressed  with  its  boughs  against 
the  wall.  The  rods  need  not  be 
thicker  than  a  man’s  thumb.” 

To  preserve  Butter. — M.  The- 
nard  recommends  the  method  used 
by  the  Tartars  :  it  consists  in 
melting  the  butter  in  balneo maria. , 
or  in  a  heat  which  does  not  exceed 
82  degrees,  and  keeping  it  in  that 
state  until  the  cheesy  matter  is 
deposited,  and  the  liquid  is  trans¬ 
parent.  It  is  then  decanted,  or 
strained  through  a  piece  of  linen, 
and  frozen  in  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  salt,  or  by  means  of  cold 
well-water.  Without  this  pre- 
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caution,  it  becomes  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  cannot  so  well  resist  the 
action  of  the  air.  In  a  well- 
closed  vessel,  and  in  a  cold  place, 
it  will  keep  for  six  months,  or  even 
more,  almost  as  good  as  the  first 
day,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to 
remove  the  upper  part.  If,  at  the 
time  of  using,  a  sixth  of  its  weight 
of  cheese  is  beaten  up  with  it,  it 
will  have  the  appearance  of  fresh 
butter.  The  taste  of  rancid  butter, 
according  to  M.  Thenard,  may, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  removed,  by 
means  of  melting  it  as  above- 
mentioned. 

Account  of  the  Chevalier  Al¬ 
dini  s  Apparatus. — The  Chevalier 
Aldini,  of  Bologna,  has  been  earn¬ 
estly  occupied  in  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus,  or  rather  cloth¬ 
ing,  intended  to  preserve  persons 
from  injury  who  are  exposed  to 
flames.  The  following  description 
of  its  composition  and  effects,  in 
the  words  of  professor  Faraday, 
will  convey  a  just  idea  of  its  pro¬ 
perties,  as  well  as  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  : — A  union  of  the  powers  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  metallic  tissue  to  in¬ 
tercept  flame,  with  the  incombus¬ 
tible  and  badly-conducting  pro¬ 
perties  of  amianthus,  or  other 
substances,  has  been  made  in  the 
apparatus  ;  and  the  latter  consists 
of  two  distinct  systems  ofclothing, 
the  one  near  the  body  composed 
of  the  badly-conducting  incom¬ 
bustible  matter,  and  the  other,  or 
external  envelope,  of  a  metallic 
tissue.  The  pieces  of  clothing  for 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are 
made  of  strong  cloth  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum; 
those  for  the  head,  the  hands,  and 
the  leet,  of  cloth  of  asbestos. 
That  for  the  head  is  a  large  cap, 
which  entirely  covers  the  whole 
of  the  neck,  and  has  apertures  in 


it  for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
these  being  guarded  by  a  very 
fine  copper -wire  gauze.  The 
stockings  and  cap  are  single,  but 
the  gloves  are  double,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  power  of  hand¬ 
ling  inflamed  or  incandescent  bo¬ 
dies. — M.  Aldini  has,  by  persever¬ 
ance,  been  able  to  spin  and  weave 
asbestos  without  previously  mixing 
it  with  other  fibrous  substances; 
the  action  of  steam  is  essential  in 
the  bending  and  twisting  of  it, 
otherwise  the  fibres  break.  The 
cloths  prepared  with  it  were  not 
of  close  texture,  but  loose :  the 
threads  were  about  one-fiftieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength  :  cords  of  any 
size  or  strength  may  be  prepared 
from  them.  M.  Aldini  hopes  to 
be  able  so  to  prepare  other  fibrous 
matters,  as  to  be  able  to  dispense 
altogether  with  this  rare  and  costly 
material.  The  metallic  defence 
consists  of  five  principal  pieces  ;  a 
casque,  or  cap  complete,  with  a 
mask :  this  is  of  such  size  as  to 
allow  of  sufficient  space  between 
it,  and  the  asbestos  cap,  and  is 
guarded  before  the  face  by  a  visor, 
so  that  the  protection  is  doubled 
in  that  part;  a  cuirass,  with  its 
brassets  ;  a  piece  of  armour  for 
the  waist  and  thighs  ;  a  pair  of 
boots  of  double  wire-gauze ;  and 
an  oval  shield,  five  feet  long,  and 
two  and  a  halt  wide,  formed  by 
extending  gauze  over  a  thin  frame 
of  iron.  The  metallic  gauze  is  of 
iron,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  threads  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  each. — When  at 
Geneva,  M.  Aldini  instructed  the 
firemen  in  the  defensive  power  of 
his  arrangements,  and  then  prac¬ 
tised  them  before  he  made  the 
public  experiments.  He  showed, 
them  that  a  finger  enveloped  first 
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in  asbestos,  and  then  in  a  double 
case  of  wire  gauze,  might  be  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or 
candle  for  a  long  time,  before  in¬ 
convenient  heat  was  felt ;  and  then 
clothing  them,  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  them  to  the  fiercest  flames. 
— The  following  are  some  of  the 
public  trials  made  : — -A  fireman 
having  his  hand  inclosed  in  a 
double  asbestos  glove,  and  guarded 
in  the  palm  by  a  piece  of  asbestos 
cloth,  laid  hold  of  a  large  piece  of 
red-hot  iron,  carried  it  slowly  to  the 
distance  of  150  feet,  then  set  straw 
on  fire  by  it,  and  immediately 
brought  it  back  to  the  furnace. 
The  hand  was  not  at  all  injured 
in  the  experiment. — The  second 
experiment  related  to  the  defence 
of  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  the 
lungs.  The  firemen  put  on  only 
the  asbestos  and  wire-gauze  cap, 
and  the  cuirass,  and  held  the 
shield  before  his  breast.  A  fire  of 
shavings  was  then  lighted,  and 
sustained  in  a  very  large  raised 
chaffing-dish,  and  the  fireman  ap¬ 
proaching  it,  plunged  his  head 
into  the  middle  of  the  flames, 
with  his  face  towards  the  fuel, 
and  in  that  way  went  several 
times  round  the  chaffing-dish, 
and  for  a  period  above  a  minute 
in  duration.  The  experiment  was 
made  several  times,  and  those 
who  made  it  said  they  suffered  no 
oppression  or  inconvenience  in  the 
act  of  respiration. — The  third  ex¬ 
periment  was  with  the  complete 
apparatus.  Two  rows  of  faggots, 
mingled  with  straw,  were  arranged 
vertically  against  bars  of  iron,  so 
as  to  form  a  passage  between  thirty 
feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide.  Four 
such  arrangements  were  made, 
differing  in  the  proportion  of  wood 
and  straw,  and  one  was  with 
straw  alone.  Fire  was  then  ap¬ 


plied  to  one  of  these  double  piles, 
and  a  fireman,  invested  in  the  de¬ 
fensive  clothing,  and  guarded  by 
the  shield,  entered  between  the 
double  edge  of  flames,  and  tra¬ 
versed  the  alley  several  times. 
The  flames  rose  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  joined  over  his  head.  Each 
passage  was  made  slowly,  and 
occupied  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
seconds  ;  they  were  repeated  six 
or  eight  times,  and  even  oftener, 
in  succession,  and  the  firemen 
were  exposed  to  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  action  of  the  flames  for  the 
period  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  or 
two  minutes,  and  even  more. 
When  the  course  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  double  range  of  faggots 
without  straw,  the  fireman  carried 
a  kind  of  pannier  on  his  back, 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
fire-proof,  in  which  was  placed  a 
child,  with  its  head  covered  by  an 
asbestos  bonnet,  and  additionally 
protected  by  the  wire-gauze  shield. 
Four  firemen  made  these  experi¬ 
ments,  and  they  agreed  in  saying 
that  they  felt  no  difficulty  in  re¬ 
spiring.  A  very  abundant  per¬ 
spiration  came  on  in  consequence 
of  the  high  temperature  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  but  no 
lesion  of  the  skin  took  place,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  instance,  where  the 
man  had  neglected  to  secure  his 
neck  by  fastening  the  asbestos 
mask  to  the  body  dress.  No  one 
present  could  resist  the  striking 
evidence  of  defence  afforded, 
when  they  saw  the  armed  man 
traversing  the  undulating  flames, 
frequently  hidden  altogether  from 
view  by  them  as  they  gathered 
around  him.  The  fact  that  in  M. 
Aldini’s  apparatus  a  man  may 
respire  in  the  middle  of  the  flames 
is  very  remarkable.  It  has  often 
been  proved,  by  anatomical  ex- 
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animation,  that  in  cases  of  fire  stances  are  not  the  same  as  in 


many  persons  have  died  altoge¬ 
ther  from  lesions  of  the  organs  of 
respiration.  It  would  appear,  that 
the  triple  metallic  tissue  takes  so 
much  of  the  caloric  from  the  air 
as  it  passes  to  the  lungs,  as  to 
render  its  temperature  support¬ 
able  ;  and  it  is  known,  by  experi¬ 
ments  in  furnaces,  that  a  man 
can  respire  air  at  120  or  130  deg. 
R.  (=  246  or  267  F.),  and  even 
higher.  Perhaps,  also,  the  le¬ 
sions  referred  to  may  have  been 
due  to  aqueous  vapour,  which  is 
often  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  fires  where  endeavours  are  made 
to  extinguish  them  by  water,  for 
such  vapour  would  transfer  far 
more  heat  to  the  lungs  than  mere 
air.  Hence,  in  every  case,  and 
however  guarded,  firemen  should 
enter  houses  in  flames  with  great 
prudence,  because  the  circum- 


the  experiments  just  described. 
It  is  remarked  that  several  suits 
of  this  defensive  clothing  should 
be  provided,  not  to  clothe  many 
persons  at  once,  .but  that,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  save  persons  or  va¬ 
luable  things  in  cases  of  fire,  the 
fireman  should  not  approach  again 
and  again  in  heated  clothing,  but 
have  a  change  at  hand.  The 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  has  or¬ 
dered  six  suits  for  the  city  of  Flo¬ 
rence.  M.  Aldini  showed  several 
experiments  relative  to  the  ex¬ 
tinguishing  power  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions  before  the  Societe  de  Phy¬ 
sique  de  Geneve.  One  consisted 
in  placing  an  asbestos  cloth  of 
loose  texture  over  a  flame  either 
of  wax  or  alcohol ;  the  flame  was 
intercepted  as  well  as  it  could 
have  been  by  a  piece  of  wire 
gauze. 
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W.  Hale,  Colchester,  for  a  method  of 
raising  or  forcing  water  for  propelling 
vessels. 

J.  Carpenter,  Wallen  hall,  Stafford,  and 
J.  Young,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  im¬ 
provements  on  locks  and  other  securities, 
applicable  to  doors  and  other  purposes. 

~  W.  Parr,  Union-place,  City-road, 
Middlesex,  for  a  method  of  producing 
or  reciprocating  action,  by  means  ot  ro¬ 
tatory  motion,  to  be  applied  to  the 
working  ot  all  kinds  of  pumps,  mangles, 
and  all  other  machinery  in  or  to  which 
reciprocating  action  is  required,  or  may 
be  applied. 

E.  Dakeyne,  and  J.  Dakeyne,  both  of 
Barley  Dale,  Derby,  for  a  machine  or 
hydraulic  engine  for  applying-  the  power 
or  pressure  of  water,  steam,  and  other 
elastic  fluids,  to  the  purpose  of  working 
machinery  and  other  uses  requiring 
power  ;  and  applicable  to  that  of  raising 
or  forcing  of  fluids. 

G.  Vaughan,  Cleveland-street,  Mile- 
end-road,  for  a  machine  or  pump  for 
raising  water  or  other  fluids. 

J.  Yates,  Hyde,  co.  Chester,  for  .a 
method  or  process  of  giving  a  metallic 
surface  to  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  other 
fabrics. 

G.  Stocker  and  A.  Stocker,  Yeovil, 
Somerset,  for  a  cock  for  drawing  liquor 
from  casks,  which  produces  a  stop  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  which  is  effected  by  common 
cocks,  and  will  continue  in  use  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

J.  Arnold,  Sheffield,  for  an  improved 
spring  latch  or  fastening  for  doors. 

1  G.F.  Johnson,  Canterbury,  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  apparatus,  which  is  intended  as 
a  substitute  for  drags  for  carriage  wheels 
and  other  purposes. 

T.  Bulkeley,  Richmond,  Surrey,  for 
a  method  of  making  or  manufacturing 
candles. 

J.  Cobbing,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  for 
improvements  on  skaits. 

S.  Weight,  of  Shelton,  for  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ornamental  tiles,  bricks,  and 
quarries,  for  floors,  pavements,  and 
other  purposes. 

R.  Busk,  Leeds,  for  improvements  ip 
apparatus  used  for  distilling  and  recti¬ 
fying  (communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  Revere,  New  York,  in  the  United 


States  of  America,  now  residing  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  M.  D. 
for  a  new  alloy  or  compound  metal,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  sheathing  of  ships,  and 
various  other  useful  purposes. 

J.  Lambert,  Liverpool-street,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  an  improvement  in  the  process 
of  making  iron  applicable  at  the  smelt¬ 
ing  of  the  ore,  and  at  various  subsequent 
stages  of  the  process  up  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  rods  or  bars$  and  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  improving  of  the  quality  of 
inferior  iron. 

G.  Pocock,  Bristol,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  making  or  constructing  globes 
for  astronomical,  geographical,  and 
other  purposes. 

J.  Gray,  Beaumaris,  Anglesea,  for  a 
new  and  improved  method  of  preparing 
and  putting  on  copper  sheathing  for 
shipping. 

C.  T."  Miller,  Piccadilly,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  making  or  manufacturing  of 
candles. 

J.  C.  Daniel,  Limphey  Stoke,  Brad¬ 
ford,  for  improvements  in  the  machinery 
applicable  to  the  manufacturing  of  wool¬ 
len  cloths. 

M.  Wilson,  Warnford-court  London, 
for  an  improved  method  of  preparing 
and  cleansing  paddy,  or  rough  rice 
(communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

T.  R.  Williams,  Nelson-square,  Black- 
friars-road,  for  improvements  in  power- 
looms,  applicable  to  the  weaving  of 
wire  and  other  materials. 

E.  Cowper,  Streatham-place,  Surrey, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  (communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  F.  Smith,  Dunstan  Hall,  Chester¬ 
field,  for  improvements  in  preparing  or 
finishing  piece  goods,  made  from  wool, 
silk,  or  other  fibrous  materials. 

J.  M.  Ursule  La  Rigandelle  Du 
Buisson,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  for 
a  new  method  of  extracting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dying,  the  colour  from  dye 
woods,  and  other  substances  used  by 
dyers  (communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

'  J.  Braith waite,  and  J.  Ericsson,  New- 
road,  Middlesex,  for  an  improved  me¬ 
thod  of  manufacturing  salt. 

R.  W.  Rudder,  and  R.  Marti neau, 
Birmingham,  for  improvements  in  cocks 
fo r  d  rai ning  off  li  quid s . 
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€.  Random  Baron  dc  Berenger,  Kent¬ 
ish  Town,  Middlesex,  for  improvements 
in  fire-arms  and  in  other  weapons  of  de¬ 
fence. 

W.  Grisenthwaite,  Nottingham,  for  an 
improved  method  of  facilitating  the 
draft  or  propulsion,  or  both,  of  wheeled 
carriages. 

II.  Hirst,  Leeds,  for  improvements  in 
manufacturing  woollen  cloth. 

M.  Pool,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  fora  combin¬ 
ation  of,  or  improvement  in,  springs  ap¬ 
plicable  to  carriages  and  other  purposes 
(communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  C.  Dyer,  Manchester,  for  certain 
improvements  on,  and  additions  to,  ma¬ 
chines  or  machinery  to  be  used  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  conducting  to,  and  winding 
upon,  spools,  bobbins,  or  barcels,  rovings 
of  cotton,  flax,  wool,  or  other  fibrous 
substances  of  the  like  nature  (partly 
communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

W.  Grisenthwaite,  Nottingham,  for 
improvements  in  steam-engines. 

R.  W.  Siever,  Southampton-row,  Rus- 
sell-square,  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  rudders  in  navigating 
vessels. 

S.  Thompson,  Great  Yarmouth,  for 
improvements  in  piano-fortes. 

W.  Howard,  Rotherhithe,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of  wheels 
for  carriages. 

P.  C.  De  La  Garde,  Exeter,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  apparatus  for  Adding  and 
unfidding  masts,  and  in  masting  and 
rigging  of  vessels. 

T.  Prosser,  Worcester,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  window- 
sashes, and  in  the  mode  of  hanging  the 
same. 

T.  R.  Guppy,  Bristol,  for  a  new 
apparatus  for  granulating  sugar. 

R.  Stevenson,  Colridge,  Stafford,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  making 
from  clay,  or  other  suitable  materials, 
quarries,  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles. 

J.  Ramsay  and  A.  Ramsay,  Green¬ 
wich,  in  North  Britain,  and  M.  Orr, 
of  Greenock,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
manufacture,  of  canvass  and  sail-cloth 
for  the  making  of  sails. 

G.  Scott,  Water-lane,  London,  for  im¬ 
provements  on,  or  additions  to,  wind¬ 
lasses  and  relative  machinery  appli¬ 
cable  to  naval  purposes. 

J.  A.  Fulton,  Lawrence  Poultney- 
lane,  London,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
preparation  of  pepper. 

W.  E.  Cochrane,  Regent-street,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  for  an  improvement  or  improve¬ 


ments  on  his  patent  cooking  appa¬ 
ratus. 

B.  Rotch,  FurnivaPs  Inn,  Middlesex, 
for  improved  guards  or  protections  for 
horses’  legs  and  feet  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

J.  Rawe,  jun.  Albany-street,  Regent’s 
Park,  and  J.  Boase  for  improvements  in 
steam-boilers,  and  a  mode  of  quickening 
the  draft  for  furnaces  connected  with  the 
same. 

W.  Aitkin,  Carron  Vale,  Scotland,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  means  of 
keeping  or  preserving  beer,  ale,  and 
other  fermented  liquors. 

D.  T.  Shears,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
for  additions  to,  and  improvements  in, 
the  apparatus  used  in  distilling,  and 
also  in  the  process  of  distilling  and  rec¬ 
tifying. 

J.  Collier,  Newman-street,  Oxford - 
street,  and  LI.  Pinkus,  Thayer-street, 
Manchester-squarc,  for  an  improved  me¬ 
thod  and  apparatus  for  generating  gas 
for  illumination. 

W.  A.  Summers,  St.  George Vpla-ce, 
St.  George’s-in-the-East,  Middlesex, and 
N.  Ogle,  of  Milbrook,  Hants,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engine  and  other  boilers,  or  generators, 
applicable  to  propelling  vessels,  locomo¬ 
tive  carriages,  and  other  purposes. 

J.  Perry,  Red-Lion-square,  Hoi  born, 
for  an  improvement  in  or  on  pens. 

J.  MTnnes,  Aucheureoc.h,  and  Wood- 
burn,  North  Britain,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  preparation  of  certain  substances 
which  he  denominates  the  British  Tapi¬ 
oca,  and  the  cakes  and  flour  to  be  made 
from  the  same. 

S.  Brown,  Rilliter  -square,  London,  for 
improvements  in  making  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  bolts  and  chains. 

J.  Cochaux,  Fenchurch-street,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  an  apparatus  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  render  less  frequent  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  boilers  in  generating  steam 
(communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

P.  Descroizilles,  Fenchurch-street, 
London,  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  economising  fuel  in  heating  water 
and  air,  applicable  to  various  purposes. 

T.  Cook,  Blackheath-road,  Kent,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  and 
fitting-up  of  boats  of  various  descriptions. 

J.  Wilks,  Blue  Anchor,  Bermondsey, 
Surrey,  for  an  improvement  in  a  part  or 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  for  making  paper 
by  machinery. 

T.  Petheriek,  of  Penfulluck,  Tyward- 
reatb,  Cornwall,  for  machinery  for 
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parating  copper,  lead,  and  other  ores 
from  earthy  and  other  substances,  with 
which  they  are  and  may  be  mixed,  and 
which  is  more  particularly  intended  to 
supersede  the  operation  now  practised  or 
used  for  that  purpose,  commonly  called 
jigging- 

J.  Walker,  Weymouth-street,  Middle¬ 
sex,  for  an  improved  cock  for  fluids. 

H.  R.  S.  Devenoge,  of  Little  Stan¬ 
hope-street,  May  Fair,  for  improvements 
of  machinery  for  making  bricks  (com¬ 
municated  by  a  foreigner.) 

M.  Bush,  Palnonarch,  Print  Field, 
near  Bonhill  by  Dumbarton,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  or  apparatus, 
for  printing  calicoes  and  other  fabrics. 

J.  H.  Bass,  Hatton  Garden,  Middle¬ 
sex,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
cutting  corks  and  bungs. 

G.  V.  Palmer,  of  the  parish  of  St 
Peter,  Worcester,  for  a  machine  to  cut 
and  excavate  earth. 

J.  Levers,  New  Radford  Works,  near 
Nottingham,  for  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  lace,  commonly 
called  bobbin-net. 

W.  T.  Haycraft,  Circus,  Greenwich, 
for  improvements  in  steam-engines. 

T.  Brunton,  Commercial-road,  Lime- 
house,  Middlesex,  and  T.  J.  Fuller,  of 
the  same,  for  an  improved  mechanical 
power  applicable  to  machinery  of  differ¬ 
ent  descriptions. 

R.  Flicks,  Conduit-street,  Flanover- 
chine  to  be  applied  in  the  process  of bak- 
square,foran  economical  apparatus  orraa- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  materials. 

E.  Turner,  Gower-street,  Middlesex, 
M.  D.,  and  W.  Shand,  of  the  Burn,  in 
Kincardineshire,  for  a  new  method  of 
purifying  and  whitening  sugar,  or  other 
saccharine  matter. 

M.  Poole,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  apparatus  used  for  certain 
processes  of  extracting  molasses  or 
syrup  from  sugar  (communicated  by  a 
foreigner.) 

S.  Parker,  Argyle-sreet,  Oxford- 
street,  for  improvements  in  producing 
mechanical  power  from  chemical  agents 
(partly  communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

S.  Parker,  Argyle-street,  Oxford- 
street,  for  an  improved  lamp  (partly 
communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

R.  Roberts,  Manchester,  for  an  im¬ 
provement  or  improvements  in  the  me¬ 
chanism  employed  to  render  self-acting 
the  machines  known  by  the  name  of 
mule,  billy,  jenny,  jack-frame,  or  stretch¬ 
ing-frame,  and  all  other  machines  of 


that  class,  whether  the  said  machines  be 
used  to  rove,  slub,  or  spin  cotton  or 
other  fibrous  substances. 

J.  H.  Clive,  of  Chell-house,  co.  Staf¬ 
ford,  for  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of,  and  machinery  for,  locomotive 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  machines 
and  carriages. 

J.  H.  Sadler,  Praed-street,  Pad¬ 
dington,  for  improvements  in  looms. 

M.  Uzielli,  Clifton-street,  Finsbury- 
square,  for  improvements  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  certain  metallic  substances,  and 
the  application  thereof  to  the  sheathing 
of  ships  and  other  purposes  (commu¬ 
nicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  Surman,  Flounslow  Barracks,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  for  improvements  on  bits  for 
horses  and  other  animals. 

W.  W.  Tuxford,  Boston,  co.  Lincoln, 
for  a  machine  or  apparatus  for  cleansing 
or  purifying  wheat,  grain,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances. 

E.  Cowper,  Streatham-place,  Sur¬ 
rey,  and  E.  Cowper,  of  Suffolk-street, 
Pall  Mall  East,  for  improvements  on 
printing  machines. 

J.  Rawe,  jun.  Albany-street,  Regent’s 
Park,  and  J.  Boase,  of  the  same  place, 
for  improvements  in  steam  carriages, 
and  in  boilers,  and  a  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  increase  of  draft. 

T.  Bulkeley,  Albany-street,  Regent’s 
Park,  for  improvements  in  propelling 
vessels,  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  other  purposes. 

W.  Taylor,  Wednesbury,  co.  Stafford, 
for  improvements  on  boilers  and  appara¬ 
tus  connected  therewith,  applicable  to 
steam-engines  and  other  purposes. 

E.  Riley,  Skinner-street, Bishopsgate- 
street,  brewer,  for  improvements  in  the 
process  and  apparatus  for  fermenting 
malt  and  other  liquors. 

G.  Oldland,  Ilillsley,  co.  Gloucester, 
for  improvements  in  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  shearing  and  dressing 
woollen  cloths  and  other  fabrics. 

J.  Ericsson,  Nevv-road,  Middlesex, 
for  an  improved  engine  for  commu¬ 
nicating  power  for  mechanical  purposes. 

A.  Garnett,  Demarara,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  manufacturing  sugar. 

S.  Roberts,  Park  Grange,  near  Shef¬ 
field,  lor  improvements  in  plating  or 
coating  of  copper  or  brass,  or  mixture  of 
tbe  same,  with  other  metal  or  materials, 
or  with  two  metals  or  substances  upon 
each  other ;  as  also  a  method  of  making 
such  kind  of  articles  or  utensils  with  the 
metal,  when  so  plated,  as  have  hitherto 
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been  made  either  entirely  of  silver,  or  of 
copper  or  brass,  or  of  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  brass,  plated  or  coated  with  silver 
solely. 

U.  Ibotson,  Poyle,  in  the  parish  of 
Stairwell,  Middlesex,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  method  or  apparatus  for  se¬ 
parating  the  knots  from  paper  stuff  or 
pulp,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

•1.  Ruthven,  Edinburgh,  for  an  im¬ 
proved  machinery  for  the  navigating 
of  vessels  and  propelling  of  carriages. 

J.  Down,  Leicester,  for  improvements 
in  making  gas  for  illumination,  and  in 
the  apparatus  for  the  same. 

•L  Street,  Clifton,  co.  Gloucester,  for 
a  new  mode  of  obtaining  a  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  by  water,  steam,  or  gas,  or  other  va¬ 
pour  ;  being  applicable  also  to  the 
giving  blast  to  furnaces,  forges,  and 
other  purposes  where  a  constant  blast  is 
required. 

W.  Dobree,  Fulham,  Middlesex,  for 
an  independent  safety-boat  of  novel  con¬ 
struction. 

W.  Lane,  Stockport,  co.  Chester,  for 
improvements  in  machines,  which  are 
commonly  known  among  cotton  spinners 
by  the  names  of  roving  frames,  or  cove 
frames,  or  bobbin  and  fly  frames,  or 
jack-frames. 

T.  Hancock,  Goswell  Mews,  Goswell- 
road,  Middlesex,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of 
dress  or  wearing  apparel,  fancy  orna¬ 
ments  and  figures;  and  in  the  method  of 
rendering  certain  manufactures  and  sub¬ 
stances,  in  a  degree,  or  entirely,  imper¬ 
vious  to  air  afid  water ;  and  of  protecting 
certain  manufactures  and  substances 
from  being  injured  by  air,  water,  or 
moisture. 

W.  Mallet,  Marlborough-street,  Dub¬ 
lin,  for  improvements  in  making  or  con¬ 
structing  certain  descriptions  of  wheel¬ 
barrows. 

J.  Pearse,  Tavistock,  co.  Devon,  for 
an  improved  method  of  making  and  con¬ 
structing  wheels,  and  in  the  application 
thereof  to  carriages. 

C.  Shields,  Liverpool,  for  improve¬ 
ments.  in  the  process  of  preparing  and 
cleansing  rice  (communicated  by  a  fo¬ 
reigner.) 

rE.  Coffey,  of  the  Dock  Distillery, 
Dublin,  for  improvements  in  the  appara¬ 
tus  or  machinery  used  in  the  process  of 
brewing  and  distilling. 

•M.  Robinson,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  for  improvements  in  the 
process  of  making  and  purifying  sugars 
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(communicated  by  a  person  residing 
abroad.) 

R.  Clough,  Liverpool,  for  an  improved 
supporting-block,  to  be  used  in  graving 
docks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sir  C.  W.  Dance,  Hcrtsbourne  Manor 
Place,  co.  Hertford,  for  improvements 
in  packing  and  transporting  goods. 

S.  Smith,  Princes- street,  Leicester- 
fields,  Westminster,  for  a  new  nipple  or 
touch-hole,  to  be  applied  to  fire-arms  for 
the  purpose  of  firing  the  same  by  per¬ 
cussion  ;  and  a  new  cap  or  primer  for 
containing  the  priming,  by  which  such 
fire-arms  are  to  be  fired.. 

W.  Palmer,  Wilson-street,  Finsbury- 
square,  Middlesex,  for  improvements  in 
making  candles. 

J.  Lawrence,  Birmingham,  co.  War¬ 
wick,  and  W.  Rudder,  Edge,  co.  Glou¬ 
cester,  for  an  improvement  in  saddles 
and  girths  by  an  apparatus  affixed  to 
either  of  them. 

T.  Ford,  Canonbury-square,  Islington, 
for  improvements  in  the  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  coughs,  colds,  asthmas, 
and  consumptions,  known  by  the  name 
of  “  Ford’s  Balsam  of  Horehound.” 

J.  Knowles,  Farnham,  Surrey,  for  an 
instrument  or  machine  for  drawing  up 
hop-poles  out  of  the  ground,  previous  to 
picking  the  hops  ;  and  which,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  poles  perpendicularly,  will 
greatly  save  them,  as  well  as  prevent  the 
hops  from  being  bruised,  called  “  a  hop- 
pole-drawer  by  lever  ami  fulcrum.” 

M.  Towgood,  Dartford,  Kent,  and  L. 
Smith,  Paternoster-row,  London,  for  an 
improved  mode  of  applying  size  to  paper. 

Major-general  J.  Gubbins,  South¬ 
ampton,  Hampshire,  for  improvements 
in  propelling  and  giving  motion  to  ma¬ 
chinery. 

S.  R.  Bakewell,  Whiskin-street,  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell,  for  improvements 
in  machinery,  apparatus,  or  implements 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
tiles,  and  other  articles  to  be  formed  or 
made  of  clay,  or  other  plastic  materials  ; 
part  of  which  machinery  is  also  applica¬ 
ble  to  other  useful  purposes  (partly 
communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

W.  Mason,  Margaret-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  for  improvements  in  axle- 
trees,  and  also  the  boxes  applicable 
thereto. 

T.  Barratt,  Saint  Mary  Cray,  co. 
Kent,  for  improvements  on  machinery 
for  making  paper. 

A.  Applegath,  Crayford,  co.  Kent,  for 
improvements  in  printing  machines. 
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W.  Losii,  Benton  House,  co.  North¬ 
umberland,  for  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  wheels  for  carriages  to  be 
used  on  railways. 

IN  Budding,  of  the  Thrupp,  in  the 
Parish  of  Stroud,  co.  Gloucester,  for  a 
combination  and  application  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  purpose  of  cropping  or 
shearing  the  vegetable  surface  of  lawns, 
grass  plats,  and  pleasure  grounds,  con¬ 
stituting  a  machine  which  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  instead  of  a  scythe  for 
that  purpose. 

J.  Hanson,  Huddersfield,  co.  York,  for 
improvements  on  locomotive  carriages. 

E.  Clayton,  Bridlesmith  Gate,  co. 
Nottingham,  for  an  improved  mode  of 
manufacturing  dough  or  paste,  for  the 
purpose  of  baking  into  bread. 

T.  Thatcher,  Birmingham,  for  an 
elastic  self-adapting  saddle. 

P.  Williams,  Holywell,  co.  Flint,  for 
an  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  prevent¬ 
ing  accidents  in  carriages,  gigs,  and 
other  vehicles,  instantly  and  effectually 
liberating  horses  or  other  animals  from 
the  same,  when  in  danger, or  otherwise; 
and  for  locking  and  securing  the  wheels 
thereof  in  cases  of  danger,  emergency, 
or  otherwise. 

C .  B .  Y  i  gn  ol  es,  F  u  rn  i  val  ’s  Inn ,  Lon  don, 
and  J.  Ericsson,  Brook-street,  Fitzrov- 
square,  for  certain  additions  to  the 
engines  commonly  called  locomotive 
engines. 

W.  Cook,  Redcross-square,  Cripple- 
gate,  for  improvements  on  cocks  for  sup¬ 
plying  kitchen  ranges  and  cooking  appa¬ 
ratus  with  water,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  be  called,  “fountain  cocks.’’ 

II.  G.  Pearce,  Liverpool,  R.  Gardner 
and  J.  Gardner  of  the  same  place,  for  an 
improved  lid. 

J.  Chadley,  Gloucester-street,  Queen- 
square,  for  improvements  in  making  or 
forming  bricks,  tiles,  and  chimney  bars, 
applicable  to  the  building  or  erecting 
the  flues  of  chimneys. 

S.  Smith,  Wilton-crescent,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  for  improvements  in 
chimneys  for  dwelling  and  other  houses 
and  buildings. 

W.  Church,  Haywood  House,  co. 
Warwick,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  boats  and  other 
vessels,  a  part  of  which  improvements 
are  applicable  to  the  construction  of  car¬ 
riages. 

F.  Molyneux,  Hampstead,  co.  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  W,  Bundy,  Kentish  Town, 
in  the  same  county,  for  certain  improve¬ 


ments  in  machinery  for  spinning  and 
twisting  silk  and  wool,  and  for  roving, 
spinning,  and  twisting  cotton, flax,  hemp, 
and  other  fibrous  substances. 

C. Derone,  Leicester-square,  co.  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  for  certain  improvements  in  ex¬ 
tracting  sugar  or  syrups  from  cane-juice 
and  other  substances  containing  sugar  ; 
and  in  refining  sugar  and  syrups  (partly 
communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  Harrison,  W-ortley  Hall,  co.  York, 
and  R.  G.  Curtis,  of  the  same  place,  for 
certain  improvements  in  glazing  horti¬ 
cultural  and  other  buildings,  and  in 
sash-bars  and  rafters. 

M.  Donovan,  City  of  Dublin,  for  an 
improved  method  of  lighting  places  with 
gas. 

R.  Pering,  Exmouth,  co.  Devon,  for 
an  improvement  or  improvements  on 
anchors. 

J.  Heaton,  W.  Heaton,  G.  Heaton, 
and  R.  Heaton,  Birmingham,  co.  War¬ 
wick,  manufacturers  and  co-partners,  for 
certain  machinery,  and  the  application 
thereof,  to  steam  engines,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  propelling  and  drawing  carriages 
on  turnpike  roads,  and  other  roads  and 
railways. 

J.  Dickinson,  Abbotts  Langley,  co. 
Hertford,  for  an  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  paper  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Lieut.-Col.  L.  Walker,  Pentonville,  for 
a  machine  or  apparatus  to  effect  the 
escape  and  preservation  of  persons  and 
property  in  case  of  fire  or  other  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

W.  A.  Archibald,  Cavendish-square, 
eo.  Middlesex,  for  an  improvement  in 
the  preparing  or  making  of  certain 
sugars. 

D.  Napier,  Fitzroy-square,  co.  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  for  certain  improvements  in 
printing  and  in  pressing  machinery, 
with  a  method  of  economizing  the  power 
applicable  to  the  same,  which  method  of 
economizing  power  is  also  applicable  to 
other  purposes. 

F.  C.  Jacquemart,  Leicester-square, 
co.  Middlesex,  for  improvements  in 
tanning  certain  descriptions  of  skins 
(communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  B.  Sharp,  Hampstead,  co.  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  W.  Fawcett,  Liverpool,  co.  Pa¬ 
latine  of  Lancaster,  for  an  improved 
mode  of  introducing  air  into  fluids,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaporation. 

A. Craig,  Ann-street,  co.  Mid-Lothian, 
for  certain  improvements  in  machines  or 
machinery,  for  cutting  timber  into 
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veneers  or  other  useful  forms  (commu¬ 
nicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

A.  Lire,  Burton- crescent,  co.  Middle¬ 
sex,  for  an  apparatus  for  regulating  tem¬ 
perature  in  vaporization,  distillation,  and 
other  processes. 

A.  Ure,  Burton-crescent,  co.  Middle¬ 
sex,,  for  an  improvement  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  curing  or  cleansing  raw  or 
coarse  sugar. 

A.  Ure,  Southampton -row,  co.  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  for  an  air-stove  apparatus  for  the 
exhalation  and  condensation  of  vapours. 

S.  Clerk,  South  Down,  Brixbam,  De¬ 
vonshire,  for  certain  improvements  in 
making  or  preparing  saddle-cloth  and 
girths,  for  keeping  saddles  in  place  on 
horses  and  other  animals  of  burthen. 

Sir  T.  Cochrane,  knt.  (commonly 
called  lord  Cochrane)  Ilegent-street, 
Middlesex,  for  his  invented  apparatus 
to  facilitate  excavating,  sinking,  and 
mining. 

T.  Mason,  56,  Great  Portland-strect, 
Middlesex,  brush-maker,  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manufacture  of  paint¬ 
ing  brushes  and  other  brushes  applica¬ 
ble  to  various  purposes. 

S.  Clegg,  16,  Sidmouth-street,  Grays- 
inn-lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for 
an  improved  gasometer. 

H.  Calvert,  Lincoln,  gent., for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  mode  of  making 
saddles,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  and 
inconvenience  occasioned  by  their  slip¬ 
ping  forward. 

J. Shores, Blackvvail,  Middlesex,  boat- 
builder  and  shipsmith,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  or  improvements  on  tackle  and 
other  hooks,  which  he  denominates  “  the 
self-relieving  hooks.” 

J.  Collings,  Lambeth,  Surrey,  engi¬ 
neer,  for  an  improvement  or  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  apparatus  used  for  hang¬ 
ing  or  suspending  the  rudders  of  ships, 
or  vessels  of  different  descriptions. 

B.  Cook,  Birmingham,  brass-founder, 
for  an  improved  method  of  making  a 
neb  or  nebs,  slot  or  slots,  in  shells  or 
hollow  cylinders  of  copper,  brass,  or 
other  metals,  for  printing  calicoes,  mus¬ 
lins,  cloths,  silks,  and  other  articles. 

L.  Aubrey,  Two  Waters,  Herts,  engi¬ 
neer,  for  certain  improvements  in  cut¬ 
ting  paper. 

J.  Bowler,  Castle-street,  Southwark, 
Surrey,  hat  manufacturer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  employed  in 
the  process  of  dyeing  hats. 

J.  Benedict  Nott,  Schenectady,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  now  of  Bury- 


street,  St.  dames’s,  Middlesex,  Esq., 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  furnace  or  furnaces  for  gene¬ 
rating  heat,  and  in  the  application  of 
heat  to  various  useful  purposes  (com¬ 
municated  by  a  foreigner.) 

T.  Bramley,  gent,  and  R.  Parker, 
Lieut.  R.  N.,  both  of  Mousley  Priory, 
Surrey,  for  certain  improvements  on  lo¬ 
comotive  andother  carriages  or  machines 
applicable  to  rail  and  other  roads,  which 
improvements,  or  part  or  parts  thereof, 
are  also  applicable  to  moving  bodies  on 
water,  and  working  other  machinery. 

A.  Bell,  Chapel-pla.ce,  Southwark, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  removing  wool  or  hairs 
from  skins. 

A.  Whiting  Grille tt,  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire,  merchant,  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  construction  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  wheels  to  carriages  of  plea¬ 
sure  or  of  burthen,  or  to  machines  for 
moving  heavy  bodies  (communicated 
by  a  foreigner.) 

G.  Givinett  Bompas,  Fishponds,  near 
Bristol,  Esq.  M.  D.  for  an  improved 
method  of  preserving  copper  and  other 
metals  from  corrosion  or  oxidation. 

J.  Gibbs,  Crayford,  Kent,  Esq.,  for 
improvements  in  evaporating  fluids,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  various  purposes. 

J.  Hall,  the  younger,  Dartford,  Kent, 
engineer,  for  a  machine  upon  a  new  and 
improved  construction  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper  (communicated  by  a 
foreigner.) 

G.  Minter,  Princes-street,  Soho,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  upholsterer,  & c.  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  construction,  making,  or 
manufacture  of  chairs,  which  he  intends 
to  denominate  “Minter’s  reclining 

.  o 

chairs.” 

H.  Pratt,  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  miller, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  making 
and  manufacturing  of  quarries  appli¬ 
cable  to  kilns  for  drying  wheat,  malt, 
and  other  grain,  and  to  various  other- 
purposes. 

Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  knt.,  (com¬ 
monly  called  lord  Cochrane,)  Regent- 
street,  Middlesex,  for  an  improved 
rotary  engine,  to  be  impelled  by  steam, 
and  which  may  be  also  rendered  ap¬ 
plicable  toother  purposes. 

C.  Stuart  Cochrane,  Great  G gorge- 
street,  Westminster,  esq.,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  preparing  and 
spinning  of  Cashmere  wool  (communi¬ 
cated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  Tyrrell,  St.  Leonard’s,  Devonshire, 
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barrister-at-law,  for  a  method  and  ap¬ 
paratus  of  setting  sums,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  some  of  the  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic. 

T.  Sands,  Liverpool,  merchant,  for 
certain  improvements  in  spinning-ma¬ 
chines  (communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

J.  Revere,  Weybridge,  Surrey,  doctor 
of  medicine,  for  a  new  and  improved 
method  of  protecting  iron  chain  cables, 
iron  boilers,  and  iron  tanks,  from  the 
corrosion  produced  upon  them  by  the 
action  of  water. 

W.  Church,  Haywood  House,  War¬ 
wickshire,  esq.,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  apparatus  applicable  to  propel¬ 
ling  boats  and  driving  machinery  by  the 
agency  of  steam,  parts  of  which  improve¬ 
ments  are  also  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  evaporation. 

R.  Dalglish,  junr.,  Glasgow,  calico- 
printer,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  printing  calicoes  and 
other  fabrics. 

H.  Blundell,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  in 
the  county  of  the  said  town,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  a  machine  for  grinding 
or  crushing  seed  and  other  oleaginous 
substances,  for  the  purpose  of  abstract¬ 
ing  oil  therefrom,  and  which  machine, 
with  certain  improvements  or  altera¬ 
tions,  is  applicable  to  other  useful  pur¬ 
poses. 

R.  Edwards,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire, 
leather  and  flock  seller,  for  an  improve- 
ment  on,  or  substitute  for,  glass,  sand, 
emery,  and  other  scouring-paper  or  sub¬ 
stances. 

S.  Brown,  Billiter-square,  City  of 
London,  commander  R.  N.,  for  certain 
im  provements  in  the  means  of  drawing 
up  ships  and  other  vessels  from  the 
water  on  land,  and  for  transporting  or 
mooring  ships,  vessels,  and  other  bodies 
on  land,  from  one  place  to  another. 


J.  G.  Lacy,  Camomile-street,  City  of 
London,  gun  manufacturer,  and  S. 
Davis,  East  Smithfield,  co.  Middlesex, 
gun-lock  maker,  for  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment  or  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  guns  and  fire-arms. 

J.  Dixon,  Wolverhampton,  and  J. 
Vardy,  of  the  same  place,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  cocks  for  drawing  off 
liquids. 

T.  Walmsley,  Manchester,  manufac¬ 
turer,  for  improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  other 
fibrous  substances  into  a  fabric  or  fabrics; 
applicable  to  various  useful  purposes. 

W.  Needham,  Longour,  Staffordshire, 
gent.,  for  certain  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery  for  spinning,  doubling,  and 
twisting  silk,  and  other  fibrous  sub¬ 
stances. 

S.  Parlour,  Croydon,  Surrey,  gent.,  for 
certain  improvements  on  lamps,  which 
he  denominates  “  Parlour's  improved 
table  lamps." 

J.  Lee  Benham,  Wigmore-street,  co. 
Middlesex,  ironmonger,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  on  shower  and  other  baths 
(communicated  by  a  foreigner.) 

R.  Witty,  Basford,  in  the  parish  of 
Wol stanton,  Staffordshire,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for 
propelling  carriages,  boats,  or  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes,  by  the  power  of 
steam. 

B.  Redfern,  Birmingham,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  gun-maker,  for  a  lock,  break-off, 
and  trigger,  upon  a  new  and  improved 
principle,  for  fowling-pieces,  muskets, 
rifles,  pistols,  and  small  fire-arms,  of  all 
descriptions. 

A.  Graham,  of  the  United  States,  now 
residing  in  West-street,  Finsbury,  City 
of  London,  gent.,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  application  of  springs  to 
carriages  (communicated  bya  foreigner.) 
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THE  Baroti  cle  Puymaurin,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  royal  mint  in 
Paris,  has  organised  the  workmen 
belonging  to  that  establishment, 
with  their  own  consent,  on  a  sort 
of  military  system ;  and  having 


availed  himself  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  process  for  extracting  ge¬ 
latine  from  bones,  has  enabled  the 
workmen  to  consume  soup  and 
ragout  at  the  following  prices  : — 


Details. 

Soup. 

Ragout. 

Total. 

60  Persons 

Francs. 

Per  head. 

Centimes. 

60  Persons 

F  rancs . 

Per  head. 

Centimes 

60  Persons 

F  rancs. 

Per  head. 

Centimes. 

Soup . 

1-80 

3-0 

Ragout  with  potatoes 

1-80 

3-0 

2-60 

4-33 

4-40 

7*33 

-  Beans 

1-80 

3*0 

3-60 

6-00 

5-40 

9*00 

-  Potatoes  and  beans 

L80 

3-0 

3*10 

5-17 

4-90 

8*17 

-  Cabbage 

1-80 

3-0 

2-70 

4*50 

4-50 

7*50 

Cabbage  and  potatoes 

1-80 

3-0 

2-35 

3*91 

4T5 

6*91 

■ -  Cabbage  and  beans 

1-90 

3*0 

2-85 

4-66 

4-65 

7*66 

- Lentils, 

1-80 

3*0 

5-05 

8-42 

6*85 

11*42 

- Macaroni  or  vermicelli 

1-80 

3-0 

5 ’45 

9-08 

7*25 

12*08 

-  Rice, . 

1-80 

3-0 

4-90 

8T7 

6*70 

11*17 

Medium  price  . . 

1.80 

3-0 

3*62 

6-03 

5*42 

9*03 

Olservatiojis. — These  were  the  prices  in  the  month  of  March,  when  vegetables  are 
dearest.  The  price  of  the  coal  and  labour  is  not  taken  into  account.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  bones  employed  represents  the  gelatine  which  37  kilogrammes  500  grains 
ot  meat  would  have  supplied  for  two  meals.  It  is  advantageous  to  throw  as 
much  animal  matter  as  possible  into  this  ragout. 


To  appreciate  correctly  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  workmen  by  this  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  expense  of  their  subsistence  in 
this  way  and  the  former  one.  To 
take  two  examples  : — a  workman 
whose  family  consists  of  five  per¬ 
sons,  expended  for  his  subsistence 
(bread  not  included)  in  four  days, 
6*90  francs,  the  expense  is  re¬ 
duced  to  3*70  francs;  so  that  in 
a  month  of  twenty-six  working 


days,  he  saves  17*80  francs,  or 
213*60  per  year.  Another,  aged 
seventeen  years  and  a  half,  who 
was  growing,  instead  of  1*35  francs 
which  he  expended  daily,  lays 
out  only  36  centimes,  and  60 
hundredths;  so  that  although  he 
gains  only  52  francs  in  a  month 
of  twenty-five  working  days,  in 
three  months  he  has  placed  70 
francs  in  the  savings’  bank. 
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FRENCH  COLONIES. 


Whites. 

Free  Abori¬ 
gines. 

Free  Blacks 
&  Mulattoes. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Martinique  . . 
Guadaloupe  . . 
Bourbon  . .  . . 
Cayenne  . .  . , 

Senegal  , .  . . 
India  ....  , . 

9,937 

14,985 

17,850 

1,10,2 

260 

1,410 

717 

2,218 

207,234 

10,786 

14,978 

5,883 

1,431 

1,355 

81,142 

96,368 

60,967 

18,231 

12,297 

101,865 

126,331 

84,700 

21,481 

16,130 

208,644 

45,544 

210,169 

34,433 

269,005 

559,151 

Exports  to  the  five  first  co¬ 
lonies  in  1826  (excluding 

India)*  .  2,440,000 

Imports  from  do.  do.  ..  2,510,000 


4,950,000 

Exports  and  Imports  with 

India  ...  ..  ••  232,000 


Total  ..  5,182,000 

The  French  Army. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  minister  of  war.  Es¬ 
timated  effective  strength  of  the 
French  army  for  1829,  232,367. 


Gendarmerie  «.  ••  14,300 

Royal  Guard  -  Infantry, 

15,384 — cavalry,  6,444  ..  21,828 

Infantry  of  the  line,  including 

7,896  Swiss  .  128,082 

Cavalry  «.  «.  ..  3.8,769 

Artillery  ..  . .  ..  ..  17,677 

Engineers  . ,  . .  4,885 

Military  Equipage  ..  ..  725 

Stationary  Companies  . .  . .  6,000 


The  number  of  general  and 
other  officers,  sub-officers, 
corporals,  and  brigadiers,  68,518 
Ditto  of  private  soldiers,  and 

cnfans  de  troupe  ..  ..  163,849 


232,367 

The  number  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  to  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  French  army. 
In  the  British  army,  the  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  only  are  given  se¬ 


parately  in  the  returns,  and  they 
amount  to  about  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  at  present.  If  the  non¬ 
commissioned  were  as  numerous, 
the  two  classes  would  form  one- 
fourth,  as  in  the  French  army. 
The  expenses  are  as  follows  in 
English  money : — 


Active  pay  (solde  d’activite)  £. 
for  the  officers  and  sub- 


officers  of  all  grades 

•  • 

2,400,000 

Ditto  for  the  soldiers 

and 

enfans  de  troupe 

•  • 

1,915,000 

4,315,000 

Royal  Guards  (Maison 

Mi- 

litaire  du  Roi) 

»  • 

120,000 

Subsistence  and  fuel 

•  • 

1,116,000 

Clothing,  camps,  and  equip- 

ments 

•  • 

545,000 

Hospitals . 

-  320,000 

Barracks 

•  • 

196,000 

Remounting 

•  • 

80,000 

Marching  and  conveyance  . 

11 2, 000 

6,804,000 

For  recruiting,  courts  mar¬ 
tial,  the  corps  of  engineers, 
the  materiel  of  the  artil¬ 
lery,  the  military  schools, 
the  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration  .  940,000 

7,744,000 

French  Electors. — M.  C.  Dn- 
pin,  who  is  well  known  by  his 
numerous  works,  published  lately 
an  article  on  the  state  and  distri- 
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bution  of  the  electoral  franchise, 
which  presents  some  curious  re¬ 
sults.  He  divides  the  French  de¬ 
partments  into  three  classes,  as 
follows: — The  first  class  includes 
fifty-one  departments,  which  re¬ 
turn  constitutional,  orjiberal  mem¬ 
bers.  It  contains  45,000  electors, 
and  pays  in  taxes — 

Francs. 

Contribution  Fonciere  ..  105,700,000 

Personal  and  Moveable 

tax .  10,800,000 

Duty  on  patents  ..  ..  15,000,000 

Other  direct  taxes  ..  11,000,000 

151,500,000 

The  second  class  includes  forty- 
three  departments  which  return  ab¬ 
solutists,  or  ministerialists.  These 
contain  31,900  electors,  and  pay 
in  taxes— 

Francs. 

Contribution  Fonciere  . .  32,300,000 

Personal  and  Moveable  tax  5,000,000 
Duty  on  patents  ..  ..  4,000,000 

Other  direct  taxes  ..  ..  5,900,000 

46,000,000 

The  third  class  includes  eleven 
departments,  which  return  depu¬ 
ties  partly  of  the  one  side,  and 
partly  of  the  other,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  designated  as  neutral  by  M. 
Dupin.  These  pay — 

F  rancs- 

Contribution  Fonciere  ..  16,000,000 

Personal  and  Moveable  tax  2,200,000 
Other  direct  taxes  ..  ..  1,000,000 

19,200,000 

Thus  the  liberal  party  includes 
in  its  ranks  the  possessors  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  heritable  property, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  towns  paying  direct  taxes. 
An  elector  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  hence  it  is  computed, 
that  28,800  electors  belong  to  the 
class  of  persons  born  before  the 
revolution,  and  48,100  to  those 
bom  since. 


Newspapers*  — The  population 
of  the  ^British  Isles  at  present  is 
very  nearly  double  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  the  one 
being  above  23,000,000,  and  the 
other  about  12,000,000.  Deduct¬ 
ing  the  blacks,  the  American  po¬ 
pulation  will  be  about  1 0,000,000. 
In  the  British  Isles,  there  are,  at 
present,  334  newspapers,  of  which 
19  or  20  are  daily,  viz.  16  in 
London,  and  3  or  4  in  Ireland. 
In  the  United  States  in  1810, 
there  were  364  newspapers ;  in 
1823,  they  were  598  ;  and,  in  last 
spring,  Mr.  Cooper  estimated  the 
number  at  800.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  printed  annually  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  an  average 
of  the  last  seven  years,  as  I  find 
from  the  amount  of  stamp  duty, 
was  28,027,000.  This  gives  an 
average  circulation  of  about  1,100 
for  each.  The  average  circulation 
of  the  American  journals  (1,000), 
the  result  is  as  follows  : — 

55 0  weekly  papers .  28,000,000 

200  Semi-weekly  or  tri¬ 
weekly  . . . , .  20,800,000 

50  Daily  . . .  15,600,000 

64,400,000 

If  this  estimate  is  fairly  made,  it 
shows  that  there  are  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  papers 
printed  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Britain,  for  less  than  half  the  po¬ 
pulation  (excluding  the  blacks). 
Combining  the  two  ratios,  it  re¬ 
sults,  that  a  million  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  purchase  five 
times  as  many  newspapers  as  a 
million  of  persons  in  the  British 
Isles  !  There  is  not  a  town  in 
Great  Britain,  but  London,  that 
does,  or  can,  support  a  daily  pa¬ 
per.  In  the  United  States,  every 
considerable  town  has  one  or 
more.  Rochester,  a  town  with 
6,000  inhabitants,  Troy,  with 
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nearly  the  same  number  (both  in 
the  state  of  New  York),  have 
each  their  daily  paper,  while 
neither  Manchester  nor  Glasgow 
has  one.  Philadelphia  and  Liver¬ 
pool  have  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  population,  but  the  English 
town  has  probably  six  times  as 
much  trade  as  the  American. 
Now,  Liverpool  has  eight  weekly 
papers,  which  put  forth  eight 
publications  in  all  per  week. 
Philadelphia  has  eight  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  and  eight  or  ten  others, 
which  put  forth  about  seventy 
publications  per  week  !  Scotland, 
with  2,100,000  of  inhabitants,  has 
thirty-eight  papers,  not  one  of 
which  is  published  more  than 
thrice  a  week.  Pennsylvania, 
with  1,200,000  inhabitants,  had 
110  papers  in  1823,  of  which 
fourteen  or  fifteen  were  published 
daily. 

Opening  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

- — This  great  event  has  at  length 
taken  place.  The  hitherto  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  of  the  Niagara 
is  overcome  ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  Erie  may  now  mingle  with 
those  of  Ontario.  To  the  600 


miles  of  coast  to  which  we  had 
access,  1,000  more  are  now  added, 
comprising  the  most  western  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York,  the  county  of 
Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  shores 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Upper 
Canada — the  abodes  of  a  large 
and  enterprising  population,  sti¬ 
mulated  by  the  wants,  and  actively 
engaged  in  administering  to  the 
supplies,  of  civilized  life.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Erie  canal, 
from  lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
river,  is  363  miles.  It  is  forty 
feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  four 
in  depth.  Lake  Erie  is  565  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  at 
Albany.  There  are,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  canal  to  the  other, 
eighty-four  locks,  and  the  total 
rise  and  fall  is  698  feet ;  of  which 
about  650  are  fall.  The  entire 
cost  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
according  to  the  canal  commis¬ 
sioners’  estimate,  is  7,519,995  dol. 
or  17,367  dol.  49  c.  per  mile, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  Erie 
canal,  including  that  for  locks, 
feeders,  bridges,  and  all  append¬ 
ages,  6,304,289  dollars  97  c. 
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POETRY. 

SONG— ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM. 


E  ’1  dolce  lampeggio  dell’  angelico  riso. 


Still  let  me  sleep  !  in  dreams  like  this, 

Thy  spirit  yet  may  speak  to  mine, 

I  would  not,  for  a  world  of  bliss. 

Exchange  that  shadowy  smile  of  thine  ! 

It  comes,  the  moonlight  of  my  soul — 

It  fleets,  and  leaves  my  thoughts  still  bright, 
As  waves  that  in  the  twilight  roll 
Reflect  the  farewell  look  of  Light. 

Thy  form  is  yet  of  mortal  birth. 

But  gently  freed  from  hopes  and  fears. 

Thy  look  is  sad,  yet  not  of  earth. 

Love’s  tenderness — without  his  tears  ! 

I  would  not  one  frail  murmur  give 
To  stay  thy  spirit  from  the  sky. 

When  thou  with  Love  hast  died  to  live, 

Oh  !  who  would  darkly  live  to  die  ! 

I  cannot  wake  again  to  weep, 

F rom  dreaming  thus  of  heaven  and  thee. 
Would  that  my  soul  could  pass  in  sleep 
With  thine  to  Immortality  ! 

There  should  we  love  as  Spirits  love — 

All  essence,  life,  and  purity. 

As  mix  the  starry  fires  above 
Soul  wrapt  in  soul  eternally  ! 
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'"GAVASTON  ON  DARTMOOR. 


’Twas  a  stern  scene  that  lay  beneath 
The  cold  grey  light  of  Autumn  dawn  ; 

Along  the  solitary  heath 

Huge  ghost-like  mists  were  drawn. 

Amid  that  waste  of  loneliness, 

A  small  tarn,  black  as  darkness,  lay. 

Silent  and  still — you  there  would  bless 
The  wild  coot’s  dabbling  play. 

But  not  a  sound  rose  there— no  breeze 
Stirr’d  the  dull  wave  or  dusky  sedge  : 

Sharp  is  the  eye  the  line  that  sees 
’Twixt  moor  and  water’s  edge. 

Yet  on  this  spot  of  desertness 
A  human  shape  was  seen  ; 

It  seem’d  to  wear  a  peasant’s  dress. 

But  not  with  peasant’s  mien. 

Now  swift,  now  slow,  the  figure  paced 
The  margin  of  the  moorland  lake. 

Yet  ever  turn’d  it  to  the  East, 

Where  dav  began  to  wake  : — 

“  Where  lags  the  Witch  ?  she  will’d  me  wait 
Beside  this  mere  at  daybreak  hour, 

When  mingling  in  the  distance  sate 
The  forms  of  cloud  and  torr. 

“  She  comes  not  yet — ’tis  a  wild  place- — 

The  turf  is  dank,  the  air  is  cold  ; — 

Sweeter,  I  ween,  in  kingly  dais. 

To  kiss  the  circling  gold. 

“  Sweeter,  in  courtly  dance,  to  tell 
Love-tales  in  lovely  ears. 

Or  hear  high  placed  in  royal  selle, 

The  crash  of  knightly  spears. 


*  The  celebrated  favourite  of  our  Edward  IT.  During  one  of  his  banishments, 
it  is  said  that  lie  was  for  a  long  time  concealed  in  the  solitudes  of  Dartmoor. 
The  scene  of  the  poem  is  from  an  early  recollection  of  one  in  that  romantic 
wilderness. 
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“  What  would  they  say,  who  knew  me  then, 
Teacher  of  that  gay  school. 

To  see  me,  guest  of  savage  men. 

Beside  this  Dartmoor  pool 

He  sate  him  down  upon  a  stone— 

A  block  of  granite  damp  and  gray,— 

Still  to  the  East  his  eye  was  thrown, 

Now  colouring  with  the  day. 

He  saw  the  first  chill  dawn-light  fade— 

The  crimson  flush  to  orange  turn— 

The  orange  take  a  deeper  shade, 

As  tints  more  golden  bum. 

Fie  saw  the  clouds  all  seam’d  with  light. 

The  hills  all  ridged  with  fire  ; 

He  saw  the  moor-fogs  rifted  bright. 

As  breaking  to  retire. 

More  near  he  saw  the  down-rush  shake 
Its  silvery  beard  in  morning’s  air : 

And  clear,  though  amber-tinged,  the  lake 
Pictured  its  green  reeds  there. 

He  stoop’d  him  by  the  water’s  side. 

And  wash’d  his  feverish  brow  ; 

Then  gazed,  as  if  with  childish  pride, 

Upon  his  face  below. 

But,  while  he  looks,  behold  him  start — 

His  cheek  is  white  as  death  ! 

Fie  cannot  tear  his  eyes  apart 
From  what  he  sees  beneath. 

It  is  the  Witch  of  Sheepstor’s  face. 

That  grows  from  out  his  own  ! — - 

The  eye  meets  his — he  knows  each  trace — 
And  yet  he  sits  alone. 

Scarce  could  he  raise  his  frighted  eye 
To  glimpse  the  neighbouring  ground, 

When  round  the  pool,  white,  dense*  and  high, 
A  wreath  of  fog  was  wound. 

Next  o’er  the  wave  a  shiver  ran, 

Without  a  breath  of  wind  ; 

Then  smooth  it  lay,  though  blank  and  wan. 
Within  its  fleecy  blind. 
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And  o’er  its  face  a  single  reed 

Without  a  hand  to  guide  it  moved — 

Who  saw  that  slender  rush,  had  need 
More  nerve  than  lance  e’er  proved! 

Letters  were  form’d  as  on  it  pass’d. 

Which  still  the  lake  retain’d  ! 

And  when  the  scroll  was  traced  at  last. 

The  reed  fell  dead,  the  lines  remain’d ! 

On  them  the  stranger’s  fix’d  eyes  cling, 

To  pierce  their  heart  of  mystery: — 

“ Fear  not ,  thou  favourite  of  a  King! 

That  humbled  head  shall  yet  be  high.” 

He  scarce  had  read,  a  sudden  breath 

Swept  o’er  the  pool  and  rased  the  lines ; 

The  fogs  dispersed  and  bright  beneath 
The  breezy  water  shakes  and  shines. 

He  look’d  around — but  none  was  near — 

The  sunbeams  slept  on  moss  and  moor  : 

No  living  sound  broke  on  his  ear — 

All  look’d  as  lonely  as  before. 

What  had  he  given  that  hour  to  see 
The  meanest  herdsman  of  the  hill ! 

For,  bright  as  seem’d  the  prophecy, 

A  shadow  dimm’d  his  spirit  still. 

And  well  it  might ! — the  wanderer  there 
Had  stood  too  near  an  English  throne — 

Had  breath’d  too  long  in  princely  air — 

He  was  the  banish’d  Gavaston  ! 

Again  he  turn’d — again  he  grew 
To  the  boy -bosom  of  his  King — 

Trod  the  proud  halls  his  vain  youth  knew, 
Heard  woman’s  voice  and  minstrel’s  string. 

But  double  was  the  story  told 
By  those  dark  words  of  evil  power ; 

And  not  Plantagenet  could  hold 

The  Fates  back  in  their  own  strong  hour. 

Beside  the  block,  his  thoughts  recall 
That  scene  of  mountain  sorcery — 

Too  late  ! — for  high  on  Warwick- wall. 

In  one  brief  hour,  his  head  must  be! 

Oh,  how  should  evil  deeds  end  well. 

Or  happy  fates  be  told  from  hell  ?  J 
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A  CAMERONIAN  BALLAD. 

By  James  Hogg. 

ec  O  what  is  become  of  your  leel,  good  man. 
That  now  you  are  a’  your  lane  ? 

If  he  has  joined  with  the  rebel  gang. 

You  will  never  see  him  again/’ 

“  O  say  nae  the  rebel  gang,  ladye. 

It’s  a  term  nae  heart  can  thole. 

For  they  who  rebel  against  their  God, 

It  is  justice  to  control. 

“  When  rank  oppression  rends  the  heart. 

An’  rubs  with  stroke  o’  death, 

Wha  wadna  spend  their  dear  heart’s  blood, 
For  the  tenets  o’  their  faith  ? 

Then  say  nae  the  rebel  gang,  ladye, 

Foi  it  gi  es  me  muckle  pain  ; 

My  John  went  away  with  Early  ton. 

And  I’ll  never  see  either  again.” 

“  O  wae  is  my  heart  for  thee,  Janet, 

O  sair  is  my  heart  for  thee  ! 

These  Covenant  men  were  ill  advised. 

They  are  fools,  you  may  credit  me  ; 
Where’s  a’  their  boastfu’  preaching  now. 
Against  their  king  and  law, 

When  mony  a  head  in  death  lies  low. 

And  mony  mae  maun  fa’  ?” 

ff  Ay,  but  death  lasts  no  for  aye,  ladye. 

For  the  grave  maun  yield  its  prey  ; 

And  when  we  meet  on  the  verge  of  heaven, 
We’ll  see  who  are  fools  that  day ; 

We’ll  see  who  look  in  their  Saviour’s  face, 
With  holiest  joy  and  pride. 

Whether  they  who  shed  his  servants’  blood. 
Or  those  that  for  him  died. 

“  I  wadna  be  the  highest  dame 
That  ever  this  country  knew. 

And  take  my  chance  to  share  the  doom 
Of  that  persecuting  crew. 

Then  ca’  us  nae  rebel  gang,  ladye, 

Nor  take  us  fools  to  be. 

For  there  is  nae  ane  of  all  that  gang, 

Would  change  his  state  with  thee.” 
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“  O  weel  may  you  be,  my  poor  Janet, 

May  blessings  on  you  combine  ! 

The  better  you  are  in  either  state. 

The  less  shall  I  repine. 

But  wi’  your  fightings  an’  your  faith. 

Your  ravings  an’  your  rage, 

There  you  have  lost  a  leel  helpmate, 

In  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

“  And  what's  to  come  o’  ye,  my  poor  Janet, 
Wi’  these  twa  babies  sweet  ? 

Ye  hae  nobody  now  to  work  for  them, 

Or  bring  you  a  meal  o’  meat ; 

It  is  that  which  makes  my  heart  sae  wae, 
An’  gars  me,  while  scarce  aware, 

Whiles  say  the  things  I  wadna  say. 

Of  them  that  can  err  nae  mair.’? 

Poor  Janet  kissed  her  youngest  babe, 

And  the  tears  fell  on  his  cheek. 

And  they  fell  upon  his  swaddling  bands. 
For  her  heart  was  like  to  break  j 
“  O  !  little  do  I  ken,  my  dear,  dear  babes, 
What  misery's  to  be  thine. 

But  for  the  cause  we  have  espous’d, 

I  will  yield  thy  life  and  mine. 

“  O  !  had  I  a  friend,  as  I  hae  nane, 

For  nane  dare  own  me  now, 

That  I  might  send  to  Bothwell  Brigg, 

If  the  killers  would  but  allow, 

To  lift  the  corpse  of  my  brave  John, 

I  ken  where  they  him  will  find, 

He  wad  meet  his  God’s  foes  face  to  face, 
And  he’ll  hae  nae  wound  behind.” 

“  But  I  went  to  Bothwell  Brigg,  Janet, 
There  was  nane  durst  hinder  me. 

For  I  wantit  to  hear  all  I  could  hear, 

An’  to  see  what  I  could  see ; 

And  there  I  found  your  brave  husband. 

As  viewing  the  dead,  my  lane, 

He  was  lying  in  the  very  foremost  rank, 
In  the  midst  of  a  heap  o’  slain.” 

Then  Janet  held  up  her  hands  to  Heaven, 
An'  she  grat,  an’  she  tore  her  hair, 

(i  O  1  sweet  kulye,  ()  !  dear  ladye, 

Dinna  tell  me  ony  mair  ! 
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There  is  a  hope  will  linger  within. 

When  earthly  hope  is  vain, 

Hut  when  one  kens  the  very  worst. 

It  turns  the  heart  to  stane !” 

“  f  O  !  wae  is  my  heart,  John  Carr,’  said  I, 

That  I  this  sight  should  see  !’ 

And  when  I  said  these  waefu’  words, 

He  lit  tit  his  e’en  to  me. 

O  art  thou  there,  my  kind  ladye, 

1  he  best  o’  this  world’s  breed. 

And  are  you  gangin’  your  lieve  lane, 

Amang  the  hapless  dead  ?' 

“  ‘  *  iiae  servants  within  my  ca’,  John  Carr, 

And  a  chariot  in  the  dell, 

An  it  there  is  ony  hope  o’  life, 

I  will  carry  you  hame  mysei.” 

‘  O  !  lady,  there  is  nae  hope  o’  life— 

And  what  were  life  to  me  ! 

M  ad  ye  save  me  frae  the  death  of  a  man, 

I  o  hang  on  a  gallows  tree  ? 

c  ‘  I  hae  nae  hame  to  fly  to  now, 

Nae  country  an’  nae  kin. 

There  is  not  a  door  in  fair  Scotland, 

Durst  open  to  let  me  in. 

But  I  hae  a  loving  wife  at  hame, 

An’  twa  babies  dear  to  me ; 

They  hae  nobody  now7  that  dares  favour  them. 

An  of  hunger  they  a’  maun  dee. 

Oh  !  for  the  sake  of  thy  Saviour  dear. 

Whose  mercy  thou  hop’st  to  share. 

Dear  lady,  take  the  saehless  things, 

A  wee  beneath  thy  care  ! 

A  king  farewell,  my  kind  ladye, 

O’er  weel  I  ken  thy  worth, 

Gae  send  me  a  drink  o’  the  waters  o’  Ctyde, 

For  my  last  drink  on  earth.’” 

c‘  O  !  dinna  tell  ony,.. m air,  ladve. 

For  my  heart  is  cold  as  clay  ; 

I  here  is  a  spear  that  pierces  here, 

Frae  every  word  ye  say.” 

“  He  was  nae  fear’d  to  dee,  Janet, 

For  he  gloried  in  his  death. 

And  wish’d  to  be  laid  with  those  who  had  bled 
For  the  same  enduring  faith. 
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«  There  were  three  wounds  in  his  boardly  breast, 
And  his  limb  was  broke  in  twain, 

And  the  sweat  ran  down  with  his  red  heart  s  blood, 
Wrung  out  by  the  deadly  pain. 

I  row’d  my  apron  round  his  head, 

For  fear  my  men  should  tell. 

And  I  hid  him  in  my  lord’s  castle. 

An  I  nurs’d  him  there  mysel’. 

“  An’  the  best  leeches  in  a5  the  land 
Have  tended  him  as  he  lay, 

And  he  never  has  lack’d  my  helping  hand. 

By  night  nor  yet  by  day. 

I  durst’na  tell  you  before,  Janet, 

For  I  fear’d  his  life  was  gane,  . 

But  now  he’s  so  well,  ye  may  visit  him, 

An’  ye’s  meet  by  yoursels  alane. 

Then  Janet  she  fell  at  her  lady’s  feet. 

And  she  clasp’d  them  fervently e. 

And  she  steepit  them  a’  with  the  tears  o  joy. 

Till  the  good  lady  wept  to  see. 
cc  Oh  !  ye  are  an  angel  sent  frae  Heaven, 

To  lighten  calamitye ! 

For  in  distress,  a  friend  or  a  foe, 

Is  a’  the  same  to  thee. 


“  If  good  deeds  count  in  Heaven,  ladye, 
Eternal  bliss  to  share. 

Ye  hae  done  a  deed  will  save  your  soul, 
Though  ye  should  never  do  mair.” 
tc  Get  up,  get  up,  my  kind  Janet, 

But  never  traw  tongue  or  pen. 

That  a’  the  world  are  lost  to  good, 
Except  the  Covenant  men.” 
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Wha  wadna  hae  shar’d  that  lady’s  joy, 

When  watching  the  wounded  hind. 

Rather  than  those  of  the  feast  and  the  dance. 
Which  her  kind  heart  resign’d  ? 

Wha  wadna  rather  share  that  lady’s  fate, 
When  the  stars  shall  melt  away, 

Than  that  of  the  sternest  anchorite. 

That  can  naething  but  graen  and  pray  ? 
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[N.  B.  The  Figures  within  crotchets  refer  to  the  History.] 


Abduction  :  Robert  Hunter  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Bourke  tried  for  the  abduction 
of  Anne  Christy,  64 

Accidents  :  a  man  attacked  by  a  leopard 
in  the  Tower,  1  ;  several  persons 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  an  engine 
boiler,  at  United  Hills  mine,  20  ;  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Whiteflat  coal-pit,  22  ;  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  colliery  at  Harely-heath, 
32  ;  Manchester  mail  upset  at  Long- 
royd  bridge,  37  ;  one  of  the  chains  of 
the  suspension  bridge  at  Montrose 
broken,  39  ;  explosions  of  steam-boats 
in  America,  62  ;  explosion  of  fire¬ 
damp  at  Pemberton  colliery,  ib  ;  acci¬ 
dents  by  drowning,  ib.  ;  accident 
among  the  shipping  at  Sunderland, 
6.9 ;  death  by  lightning,  80  ;  fifteen 
persons  drowned  at  Sunderland,  81  ; 
ten  ditto,  near  Cromarty,  ib . ;  seven 
ditto,  at  York,  137  ;  one  of  its  keepers 
killed  by  Mr.  Yates’s  elephant,  138  ; 
a  young  man  and  woman  burnt  to 
death,  141  ;  death  of  lieut.  Jones,  at 
Woolwich,  161 ;  accident  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  railway,  205 
Acts  of  parliament,  list  of,  299 
Admiralty,  high  court  of,  Ireland,  ad¬ 
dress  of  both  houses  for  the  removal 
of  the  judge,  sir  J.  Barrington,  [127] 
Agriculture,  comparative  resources  of 
England  and  France,  510 
Agricultural  distress,  [20] 

Aldini,  chevalier,  account  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  invented  by  him  as  a  protection 
against  lire,  511 

Alexander,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Journal,  imprisoned  for  sundry  libels, 
[5],  21  ;  discussions  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorney-general,  in 
the  prosecutions,  [119] 

Algiers,  the  French  expedition  against, 
[174],  [234]  ;  its  success,  [178]  ; 
siege,  [236]  ;  the  dey  capitulates  to 
general  Bourmont,  [237]  ;  and  retires 
to  Naples,  ib.’,  the  treasure  brought 
to  France  from,  conveyed  from  Toulon 
to  Paris,  138 

America  :  explosions  of  steam-boats,  62. 
See  Brazil,  Colombia ,  Mexico,  United 
States. 

Amicable  Society,  their  appeal  against 
Fauntleroy’s  assignees  decided  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  108 
Anderson,  Dr.,  death,  257 


Anglesey,  marquis  of,  his  arrival  at 
Dublin,  208 

Anti-Union  association,  Ireland,  174 
Antiquities:  an  ancient  choir  disco¬ 
vered  at  York  Minster,  141 
Antwerp  taken  by  the  insurgent  army, 

[265]  ;  who  break  faith  with  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  attack  the  arsenal,  ib. ; 
the  town  bombarded  by  the  latter, 

[266] 

Argyll  rooms  destroyed  by  fire,  21 
Army,  new  regulations  as  to  military 
uniforms,  123 
Assizes  and  Sessions 
Admiralty  Sessions :  J.  Lally,  &c.  mu¬ 
tiny  on  board  the  Inglis,  East-India- 
man,  179 

Aylesbury  :  B.  Tyler  and  S.  Sewell, 
murder  of  W.  Edden,  320 
Buckingham  :  S.  Byrne,  prize-fighter, 
killing  A.  M‘Kay,  114 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s :  R.  Jacob,  bur¬ 
glary,  50 

Cambridge:  D.  Howard  and  W.  Bull- 
man,  arson,  41 

Carlow  :  C.  Smith,  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  40 

Chester :  J.  Cleaves,  stabbing  Matilda 
Arundale,  55 

Cork:  P.  Lynch,  &c.  conspiracy  to 
murder  G.  B.  Low,  esq.,  &c.,  47  * 
Hertford:  J.  Franklin,  murder  of  his 
wife,  30 

Huntingdon  :  T.  Hollingshead,  robbery 
of  St.  Neot’s  bank,  37 
Kerry  ;  B.  Brennan,  &c.,  murder,  129 
Kingston  :  R.  W.  Lambrecht,  &c.,  kill¬ 
ing  Oliver  Clayton  in  a  duel,  52 
Leicester .  Langdon  v.  Huntingtower, 
libel,  &c.,  128 

Lincoln :  S.  Oldham,  E.  Huggins,  and 
T.  Caborn,  burglary,  32 
Middlesex  :  H.  and  W.  H.  Passley,  and 
J.  Mance,  conspiracy  and  fraud  against 
pawnbrokers,  6 

Old  Bailey :  —  Pratt,  larceny,  26 ; 
—  Sapwell,  murder,  148;  captaifi 
Helsham,  killing  lieut.  Crowther,  162 
Reading  :  R.  Brunsdon,  constable,  kill¬ 
ing  a  prisoner,  28 

Tralee  :  D.M‘Carthy  Launeyand  Ellen 
Connell,  murder  of  J.  Connell,  39 
Westport :  Robert  Hunter  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Bourke,  abduction  of  Anne 
Christy,  64 
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Winchester:  W.  Brown  and  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  murder,  117  ;  special  commis¬ 
sions  to  try  rioters,  200 
Worcester  :  Michael  Toll,  murder,  38 
York  :  Thos.  Jenkins  and  Isaiah  Smart, 
robbery  at  the  Doncaster  betting 
rooms,  45  ;  W.  Shaw,  murder,  50 
Atholl,  duke  of,  death,  273 
Attorney-general  (Sir  J.  Scarlett),  his 
conduct  in  Alexander's  case,  [119]  ; 
his  reply  to  the  charges,  [124] 
Attwood,  Mr.)  his  motion  relative  to  the 
currency,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
small  notes,  [69] 

Australasia,  capt.  Sturt’s  expedition  in, 
509 

Baden,  deatli  of  the  grand  duke,  [2S0]  ; 
claims  of  Bavaria  to  part  of  its  terri¬ 
tories,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  ib. 
Ballot,  vote  by,  [94],  [105],  [106] 

Bank,  at  St*  Neot’s,  robbery  of,  37 
Banking  system,  inadequacy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  one,  [24] 

Banks,  W.,  executed  for  burglary  at  the 
rev.  Mr.  Warrington’s,  2 
Barrington,  sir  Jonah,  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  Ireland,  petition 
of  parliament  for  his  removal,  [127] 
Barrymore,  actor,  death  of,  267 
Bartholomew  Close,  extensive  fire  in, 
134 

Bavaria,  its  claims  to  part  of  Baden, 
for  the  territory  resigned  to  Austria, 
[280] 

Bayley,  Mr.  Justice,  retires  from  the 
bench,  193 

Beer,  duty  on,  taken  off,  [77]’,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Beer-bill,  [85] 

Belgium  :  insurrection  of  the  Belgians 
against  Holland,  [241]  ;  breaking  out 
of  the  commotions  at  Brussels,  [247]  ; 
decrees  of  the  provisional  government, 
380;  speech  of  ditto,  at  opening  the 
congress,  384.  See  Brussels ,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Potter . 

Berne,  insurrection  at,  281 
Bilderdijk,  Mad*,  death  of,  260 
Blandford,  marquis  of,  amendment 
moved  by  in  the  Commons,  [18]  ; 
brings  forward  a  plan  of  reform,  [87] 
Blantyre,  lord,  death  of,  274 
Boai,  Michael,  the  chin-performer,  88 
Bolivar,  discontent  against  him,  [oil]; 
his  letter  togen.  O’Leary,  [312],  note-, 
he  resigns,  [314] ;  refuses  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency,  and  quits 
Bogota,  [316]  ;  his  message  to  the 
congress  of  Colombia,  401 
Boroughs,  proposed  transfer  of  their 
franchises  to  larger  towns,  [91] 

Both,  Miss  C.,  inquest  on,  2 


Brazil,  differences  between  the  general 
assembly  and  the  emperor,  who  con¬ 
vokes  an  extraordinary  session,  [308] 
Brazil,  emperor  of,  establishes  a  regency 
in  favour  of  his  daughter,  [299] 
Brown,  Dr.  Lawrence,  death  of,  262 
Brougham,  Mr.,  his  speech  against  the 
vote  by  ballot,  [106];  against  the 
duke  of  Wellington’s  ministry,  [139]  ; 
his  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  change  in 
the  representative  System,  [155]  ;  his 
speech  at  the  election  for  the  county 
of  York,  125;  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Stapylton,  132 
Brunswick,  proceedingsof  the  diet  against 
the  duke  of,  [274]  ;  insurrection  in 
the  City,  and  the  palace  burnt,  [275]  ; 
the  duke  escapes,  and  copies  to  Eng- 
*  land,  and  his  brother,  prince  Wil¬ 
liam,  assumes  the  government,  [276] 
Brussels,  commencement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  [247].  See  Netherlands. 
Budget,  the,  [75] 

Buenos  Ayres,  affairs  at,  [309]  ;  the 
federalists,  under  Quiroga,  defeated 
in  Cordova,  by  Paez,  [310]  ;  financial 
embarrassments,  ib. 

Burdett,  sir  F.,  declares  himself  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  marquis  of  Blandford’s 
plan  of  reform,  [89] 

Butter,  how  to  preserve,  512 

Candia,  not  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  [301] 

Capo  d’Istrias,  count,  his  letters  to  prince 
Leopold,  relative  to  the  latter’s  ac¬ 
cepting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
389 

Carriers  and  booking-offices,  liability 
of,  in  cases  of  loss,  57 
Chancellor,  lord,  Lyndhurst,  deputes 
Mr*  Horne  to  take  leave  of  the  Court 
for  him,  193 

Chantelauze,  one  of  the  French  minis¬ 
ters,  [173] 

Charles  X,  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  Chambers,  [168]  ;  reply  to  the 
address,  [173]  ;  recals  the  ordinances, 
and  dismisses  his  ministers,  after  the 
insurrection  at  Paris,  [207]  5  abdicates 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux, 
[208]  ;  arrives  at  Edinburgh,  [209], 
172 

Charter,  the  French,  as  altered  after 
the  Revolution  of  July.,  370 
Chateaubriand,  asserts  the  right  of  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the  French 
crown,  [214] 

Chevallier,  Paul,  singular  suicide  by,  79 
Chile,  Pinto  chosen  president  of,  [320] 
Cholera  Morbus,  progress  of,  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  and  precautions 
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against  its  introduction  into  this 
country,  160 

Cider,  duty  on,  taken  oil',  [78] 

Clarence,  duke  of,  succeeds  to  the 
crown,  by  the  title  of  William  IV, 
[134] 

Clayton,  Mr.  Q,,  killed  in  a  duel,  52 
Clifford,  Arthur,  death  of,  245 
Colombia  :  discontents  against  Bolivar, 
[311]  ;  separation  between  Venezuela 
and  Bogota,  [313]  ;  Bolivar  resigns, 

[314]  ;  a  new  constitution  framed, 

[315]  ;  Bolivar  quits  Bogota,  [316]  ; 
act  of  Congress  regarding  Venezuela, 
[317]  ;  the  southern  provinces  declare 
for  Bolivar  against  the  government 
of  Bogota,  ib.  ;  Bolivar’s  message  to 
the  Congress,  401  ;  peace  with  Peru, 

403  ;  Bolivar  resigns  the  presidency, 

404 

Conde,  prince  de,  death  of,  270 
Convicts,  escape  of  nine  female,  from 
Limerick  gaol,  77 

Coroners,  rights  of,  to  obtain  inquests, 
61 

Cotton-spinners,  combination' of  Messrs. 

Ligh  toller’s  men  at  Chorley,  62 
Cottu,  proposes  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  system  in  Fiance,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  one,  [  170] 
Courts:  Common  Pleas,  Philips  v.  Wim- 
burn,  assault,  28;  Strange  v.  Wignay, 
Sec.  lost  bank  notes,  89  ;  Kellsall  v. 
Mackworth,  bill  of  exchange,  182  j 
Manning  v.  Clement,  libel  in  Bell’s 
Life  in  London,  194;  Nash  v.  Stewart, 
action  on  an  annuity,  199 
King’s  Bench ;  R.  Alexander,  G.  Mars- 
den,  and  rev.  S.  Isaacson,  libel,  21  ; 
Spyer  v.  Arnold,  assault,  23 ;  Jones  v, 
Edgar,  tailor’s  bill,  27  ;  hon.  Miss 
Powis  v.  Orgill,  box  lost  at  a  booking- 
office,  57  j  Hulford  v.  Rymer,  &c. 
insurance  on  lives,  66 
Commission  Court,  Dublin  ;  captains 
Smith  and  Markham,  killing  Mr. 
O’Grady,  137 

Secondaries’  Office  ;  Clements  v.  Flana¬ 
gan,  libel,  68 

Court  Martial,  on  J.  Miller,  of  tile 
Espiegle,  for  disobedience  to  orders, 
8 

Credulity,  singular  instance  of,  in 
France,  6 

Currency,  the,  the  distress  of  the  coun¬ 
try  not  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  [10]  : 
operations  of  the  alteration  in  it,  in 
1819, [33] 

Darlington,  earl  of,  moves  the  address 
in  the  Commons,  [11] 


Davis’  Straits’  Fishing,  loss  of  vessels, 
&c.  153 

Diseases,  their  connexion  with  the  rock- 
formations  of  a  country,  505 
Distress,  of  the  country,  [20],  [21] 
Doncaster  :  robbery  at  the  Betting 
Rooms,  44 

Doneraile  conspiracy,  trial  and  parti¬ 
culars,  47 

Drama  :  a  Husband  at  First  Sight,  133  ; 
the  First  of  April,  138  ;  the  Jew  of 
Arragon,  173 

Dresden,  insurrection  at,  [277] 
Drowning  :  twelve  men  drowned  at  Sal¬ 
ford,  62  ;  ditto,  in  Westport  bay,  63  ; 
fifteen,  ditto,  at  Sunderland,  81  ;  ten, 
ditto,  near  Cromarty,  ib. 
Drunkenness,  in  the  lower  orders,  la¬ 
mentable  instances  of,  7,1 
Duels  :  Mr.  O.  Clayton  killed  by  Mr. 
Lambrecht,  52  ;  a  most  savage  one,  at 
Philadelphia,  between  Dr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  Jeffries,  124  ;  captain  Smith  and 
Mr.  O’Grady,  137  >  captain  Helsharn 
and  lieutenant  Crowther,  162 
Dundas,  hon.  R.,  pension  to,  question 
on,  53 

Earthquake,  at  Port-au-Prince,  56 
East-India  question,  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  on,  [64]  ;  its  mem¬ 
bers,  [66]  ;  Mr.  Astell,  a  director, 
claims  to  be  on  the  committee,  ib. 
Economy,  domestic,  soup  formed  from 
gelatine,  521 

Elections,  their  results  unfavourable  to 
ministers,  [146] 

Election® :  for  the  county  of  York,  124  ; 
for  Cambridge,  Essex,  Devon,  and 
Suffolk,  140 

Ellenborough,  lord,  his  letter  to  sirJ. 
Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  dis¬ 
cussed,  [67] 

English  Opera  House,  burnt  down,  24 
Enniskillen,  floods  in,  141 
Etna,  eruption  of,  79 
Excise,  reduction  of  duties,  [79] 
Executions  :  W.  Banks,  for  burglary,  at 
the  rev.  Mr.  Warrington’s,  2  ;  II.  and 
W.  Packman,  and  J.  Dyke,  for  arson, 
during  the  disturbances  in  Kent,  201 

Falkland,  viscount,  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Fitzclarence,  214 
Fauntleroy,  Mr.,  case  relative  to  a  life- 
insurance  effected  by  him,  decided 
against  his  assignees,  J08 
Fawcett,  Mr.,  his  farewell  address  at 
Covent  Garden,  7.9 

Finances :  the  Budget,  [75]  ;  finance 
accounts,  282 
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Finances  :  United  States,  430 
Finance  :  diminution  of  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  in  France,  155 
Fire,  clothing  for  a  protection  against, 
511 

Fire-damp,  explosions  from,  22,  32 
Fires:  at  Sheerness,  2;  at  Newcastle, 
16  ;  Rendlesham  House,  destroyed, 
20 ;  Argyll  Rooms,  21  ;  English 
Opera  House,  24 ;  a  baker’s  in  Fet¬ 
ter-lane,  59  ;  very  extensive  fire  in 
Bartholomew  Close,  134 
Fishing,  Davis’  Straits’,  loss  of  vessels 
employed  in,  152 
Floods,  in  Enniskillen,  141 
Forgery,  bill  for  altering  the  laws  rela¬ 
tive  to,  and  limiting  capital  punish¬ 
ments,  116 

Fortune-teller,  one  committed  to  prison, 
4 

Franchises,  proposed  transfer  of,  from 
boroughs  to  larger  towns,  [91] 

France  :  the  revolution  at  Paris,  [144]  ; 
opposition  to  the  ministry,  [166]  ; 
violence  of  the  Globe,  and  other  po¬ 
pular  journals,  [167]  ;  the  king’s 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  [168]  ;  energy  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  [170] ;  despotic  measures,  and  a 
change  of  the  electoral  system  recom¬ 
mended,  ib. ;  address  for  a  change  of 
ministers,  [171]  ;  the  Chamber  pro¬ 
rogued,  [173]  ;  expedition  against 
Algiers,  [174]  ;  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  elections,  [175]  ;  royal  pro¬ 
clamation  relative  to  the  elections, 
[177]  *,  their  results  decidedly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  ministers,  [179]  j  me¬ 
morial  of  the  ministers  against  the 
press,  [180]  ;  the  constitution  super¬ 
seded  by  three  ordinances,  [182]  ;  no 
preparations  to  put  down  an  insur¬ 
rection,  [184] ;  resistance  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  to  the  ordinances,  [185] ;  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution  at  Paris, 
[186]  (see  Paris) ;  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  deputies  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
contest  at  Paris,  [197]  ;  they  name  a 
provisional  government,  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  [204]  ;  the 
king  recalls  the  ordinances,  and  dis¬ 
misses  the  ministers,  [205] ;  the  duke 
of  Orleans  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  ib. ;  Charles  abdicates 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux, 
[208]  ;  quits  the  kingdom,  [209]  ;  the 
session  opened  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
ib.  ;  dissatisfaction  at  the  limited 
amendments  of  the  charter,  [210]  ; 
alterations  in  ditto,  [212] ;  the  duke 


of  Orleans  sworn  in  asking,  [216]; 
the  new  ministry,  ib. ;  effect  of  the 
revolution  on  the  funds,  [218] ;  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  government,  and  dissen¬ 
sions  in  the  cabinet,  [219]  ;  and 
changes,  [220]  ;  Polignac,  Peyronnet, 
&c.,  apprehended,  [221]  ;  accused  of 
high  treason,  [222] ;  their  trials,  [224], 
435  ;  articles  of  the  penal  code,  on 
which  the  impeachment  is  founded, 
[226]  note  ;  violence  of  the  mob,  who 
demand  their  deaths,  [228]  ;  they  are 
removed  to  Vincennes,  [231]  ;  part 
taken  by  the  students  in  political 
affairs,  ib. ;  changes  in  the  cabinet, 
[233]  ;  Lafayette’s  resignation,  ib. ; 
expedition  against  Algiers,  [234]  ;  its 
disembarkation,  [235]  ;  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege,  [236]  ;  the  Dey 
capitulates,  [237]  ;  revolt  of  the  bey 
of  Titery,  who  is  subdued  by  general 
Clausel,  [238]  ;  diminution  of  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  155  ;  trial  of  the 
president,  &c.  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  156  ;  their 
sentence  communicated  to  the  ex- 
ministers,  213 ;  report  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  361 ;  the  ordinances  of  July  25th, 
366 

French  army,  522 

- - — *  colonies,  statistical  account  of, 

522 

- - -  electors,  classes  of,  522 

Friends  of  the  People,  Society  of,  at 
Paris,  156 

Funerals  :  sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s,  11  ; 
George  IV’s,  110;  Mr.  Huskisson’s, 
147 

Gavaston  on  Dartmoor,  poem,  526 
Genlis,  madame  de,  death  of,  286 
George  IV  :  his  last  illness,  [131 J  ; 
death,  [132]  ;  character,  ib.  ;  his 
reign,  [133]  ;  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  body,  97 ;  its  lying  in  state, 
109;  the  funeral,  110 
Germany.  See  Brunswick,  Baden ,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Hamburgh,  Saxony 
Giraffe,  death  of  the  one  at  Windsor,  5 7 
Goderich,  lord,  opposes  lord  Stanhope’s 
motion  for  a  committee,  &c.  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  [23]  ;  recom¬ 
mends  a  different  banking  system, 
[24]  ;  and  a  reduction  of  taxes,  ib. 
Graham,  sir  James,  his  motion  for  a 
reduction  of  salaries  of  public  officers, 
[32]  ;  for  abolishing  the  salary  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  [55] 

Graves,  lord,  death  of,  251 
Gray’s  Inn,  trial  deciding  it  to  be  extra- 
parochial,  201 
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Greece  :  its  provinces  taken  from  Tur¬ 
key,  and  its  boundaries  fixed,  [300 J ; 
the  sovereignty  offered,  first  to  prince 
John  of  Saxony,  afterwards  to  prince 
Leopold  of  Cobourg,  ib.  ;  confer¬ 
ence  to  adjust  the  terms,  [304]  ; 
Leopold  ultimately  declines  the  offer, 
[305]  ;  documents  relative  to  it,  3S9  ; 
observations  of  the  senate  on  the 
protocol  signed  at  London,  396 
Grey,  earl,  his  motion  for  a  bill  appoint¬ 
ing  a  regency,  [135]  ;  his  comments 
on  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  parliament,  [153]  ;  made 
premier,  [163]  ;  list  of  the  new  mi¬ 
nistry,  [164] 

Grimaldi,  artist,  death  of,  264 
Guinea,  New,  Dutch  settlement  at,  511 

Halhed,  N.  B.  death  of,  252 
Hamburg,  insurrection  at,  [279] 

Harvey,  admiral  sir  Eliab,  death  of,  252 
Hazlitt,  W.,  death  of,  272 
Heginbottom,  Mr.,  attempt  to  murder 
him,  by  a  box  filled  with  gunpowder, 
8S 

Helsham,  capt.,  trial  of,  for  killing  lieut. 

Crowther,  162 
Henley,  lord,  death  of,  279 
Hesse  Cassel :  insurrection,  [278];  the 
custom-house  destroyed,  [279]  ;  the 
elector  frames  a  constitution,  ib. 
Holland,  see  Netherlands  :  Belgium 
disunited  from  it,  [260]  ;  little  con¬ 
cern  expressed  by  the  public,  [273]  ; 
successes  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  and 
capture  of  Diepo  Negoro,  ib. 

House  of  Commons,  list  of  members  re¬ 
turned  for,  21 7 

Hume,  Mr.,  proposes  a  reduction  of  the 
military  and  naval  establishments, 
[38]  ;  moves  for  a  specific  reduction, 
[42] 

Hunter,  sir  C.  S.,  his  statement  relative 
to  guarding  the  city,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  majesties’  visit,  188 
Huskisson,  Mr.,  he  supports  the  motion 
for  an  amendment  to  the  address,  in 
opposition  to  ministers,  [14]  ;  sup¬ 
ports  the  motion  for  the  transfer  of 
elective  franchises,  [91]  ;  his  last 
speech,  on  parliamentary  reform, 
[103]  ;  his  death,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Manchester  Rail-way,  144 ;  ac¬ 
count  of  his  early  life,  487 
Hydrophobia,  instances  of :  W.  Charles, 
77  ;  Mikania  Guaco,  newly  discovered 
antidote  for,  78  ;  several  cases  of,  in 
London,  86  ;  death  of  capt.  Gillam, 
95  ;  girl  at  Kilnelag,  102  ;  C.  Norton, 
ib. ;  Miss  M‘Clure,  150 


Jews  :  bill  to  repeal  their  civil  dis¬ 
abilities,  [109]  ;  their  priests  to  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  from  the  government, 
in  France,  [212] 

Inquests  :  Miss  Charlotte  Both,  2 ;  right 
hon.  G.  Tierney,  13 ;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Tooke,  14;  Eliza  Jones,  starved  to 
death,  25  ;  Elizabeth  Francis,  and 
Susan  Peters,  49  ;  Francis  Monk,  63  ; 
W.  Charles,  hydrophobia,  77  ;  on 
some  bones,  dug  up  in  Winchester- 
row,  82 ;  A.  Mackay,  killed  in  a  prize¬ 
fight,  87  ;  Mrs.  Knowles,  94  ;  B. 
Bailey,  96  ;  C.  Norton,  hydrophobia, 
102  ;  Miss  Guillott,  suicide,  139  ;  G. 
Shooter,  and  his  son,  142  ;  lieut.  E.  J. 
Jones,  161 

Insurance  on  lives,  important  case  rela¬ 
tive  to,  66 

Insurrections  :  at  Brunswick,  [275]  ; 
Leipzig,  [277]  ;  Dresden,  ib. ;  Hesse 
Cassel,  [278]  ;  Hamburgh,  [279]  ; 
Berne,  [281] ;  Basle,  [282]  ;  Poland, 

ib. 

Ireland  :  address  for  removal  of  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
[127] ;  disturbed  state  of,  [147]  ;  the 
Anti-union  association,  [148]  ;  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder  G.  B.  Low,  esq., 
&c.,  at  Doneraile,  47  ;  escape  of  nine 
female  convicts  from  Limerick  gaol, 
77  ;  riot  at  Limerick,  91  ;  floods  in 
Enniskillen,  141  ;  the  Anti-union 
association,  174;  the  lord  chancellor’s 
farewell  to  the  bar,  207  ;  the  marquis 
of  Anglesey’s  arrival  at  Dublin,  as 
lord  lieutenant,  208 ;  his  proclamation 
against  a  procession  of  the  Trades, 
209  ;  O’Connell’s  address  to  the 
Trades,  211 

Irving,  rev.  Mr.,  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Scotch  Presbytery,  London,  171 
Italy:  death  of  Pius  VIII,  [299];  of 
Francis  I  of  Naples,  ib. 

Judges:  cases  justifying  their  removal, 

[129]  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Welsh 
judges  united  to  that  of  the  English, 

[130]  ;  the  number  of  the  latter  in¬ 
creased,  ib. 

Kemble,  Mr.  C.,  his  assault  on  Mr. 
Westmacott,  170 

Kinnaird,  hon.  Douglas,  death  of,  256 

Lafayette,  resigns  the  command  of  the 
national  guards,  [233] 

Lally-Tolendal,  marquis  de,  his  death, 
2i)o 

Law-cases:  Spyeru.  Arnold, assault,  23; 
Opinion  of  the  judges  in  matter  of 
Witt,  26 ;  the  King  v.  Pratt,  ib. ;  Jones 
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v.  Edgar,  tailor’s  bill,  27  ;  Hulford  v. 
Rymer,  Sec . ,  life  insurances,  66  ; 
Burghart  v.  Slark,  responsibility  of 
coach  offices,  84;  Langdon  v.  Hunt- 
ingtovver,  libel,  128;  Kelsall  v.  Mack- 
worth,  bill  of  exchange,  182;  Selby 
v.  Hardens,  &c.,  exemption  of  Gray’s 
Inn  from  parochial  rates,  201 

Lawrence,  sir  Thomas,  his  funeral,  11  ; 
memoir  of,  47,9 

Leather,  tax  on,  abolished,  [78] 

Leipzig,  insurrection  at,  [277] 

Leopold,  prince,  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  offered  to,  [300]  ;  letter  of 
lord  Aberdeen  to,  on  the  subject,  and 
his  reply,  ib.  note  ;  writes  to  Capo 
d’lstrias,  to  announce  his  acceptance 
of  the  crown  of  Greece,  but  afterwards 
declines  it,  [306] :  letters  to  him  from 
Capo  d’lstrias,  389 

Libel,  law  of,  bill  for  amending  and 
mitigating,  [126] 

Libels  :  proceedings  against  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  for  sundry  libels  on  the 
king,  &c.,  [3]  ;  judgment  on  Alex* 
ander,  the  editor,  Sec.,  for,  21  ;  Ward 
and  Soames  v.  Smith,  59  ;  Clements 
v.  Flanagan,  libel  on  a  schoolmaster, 
68;  list  of  prosecutions  for  libel  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  last  reigns,  93  ;  Manning 
v.  Clement,  libel  in  ‘  Bell’s  Life  in 
London,’  194 

Life-insurances,  decision  relative  to,  66; 
case  relative  to,  tried  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  107 

Light-house,  new  one,  on  the  island  of 
Wangeroog,  184 

Limerick,  escape  of  nine  female  convicts 
from  the  gaol  of,  77  ;  riot  at,  91 

Lists':  Ministers,  &c.,  215 

House  of  Commons,  217 
Sheriffs,  221 
Births,  222 
Marriages,  224 

Promotions  and  Preferments,  232 
Deaths,  242 
General  Acts,  299 
Local  Acts,  302 

Lobsters,  rendered  poisonous  by  the 
practice  of  plugging  their  claws, 
199 

London  :  a  jury  of  freemen  objected  to, 
in  an  action  interesting  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  179  ;  the  royal  visit  to  the  city 
postponed,  185  ;  ‘letter  of  the  lord 
mayor  elect  to  the  duke  cf  Welling¬ 
ton,  ib. 

Long,  a  policeman,  murdered,  148 

Longevity:  Michovsky,  274  ;  Miss 
Lloyd,  279  ;  J.  Logan,  280;  S.  Mac¬ 
donald,  ib. 


Machinery,  not  the  cause  of  the  distress 
among  the  manufacturing  classes, 
[22] 

Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  introduces  a  clause 
into  the  forgery  bill,  [117] 

Majendie,  rev.  Dr.,  death  of,  267 
Manchester:  violent  thunderstorm  at, 
55;  riot  at,  122;  opening  of  the 
railway  at,  and  death  of  Mr.  I-Iuskis- 
son,  144;  average  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  per  day,  148;  accident  on  the. 
railway,  205 

Manning’s  stomachic  bitters,  composi¬ 
tion  of,  .195 

Marmont,  his  irresolution  and  unskil¬ 
fulness  in  opposing  the  populace  at 
Paris,  [198] ;  his  feelings  not  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  cause,  [200]  note 
Matrimonial  agency  business  at  Paris, 
69 

Maryborough,  lord,  his  house  robbed  of 
a  quantity  of  jewellery,  85 
Manufacturing  population,  report  on, 
351 

Medical  students,  improved  regulations 
relative  to,  151 

Mer  de  Glace,  Switzerland,  description 
of,  498 

Meteorology,  a  mock  sun,  22 
Mexico:  revolution  in,  [318] ;  Guerrero, 
the  president,  resigns,  ib.  ;  Basta- 
mente’s  revolt,  [319]  ;  provisional 
government  formed,  [320] ;  a  federal 
constitution  opposed  by  the  province 
of  Yucatan,  ib. 

Miguel,  Don.  See  Portugal 
Military  establishment,  proposed  re¬ 
duction  of,  [38]  ;  colonial  ditto,  [42] 
Military  events  of  the  late  French  Re¬ 
volution,  character  of,  [195]  note 
Milwood,  J.,  his  numerous  bequests  to 
public  charities,  273 
M  ina,  general,  chosen  leader  of  the 
Spanish  refugees  who  invade  Spajn, 
[29  J  ] ;  his  dangers  and  narrow  escapes 
after  the  retreat  of  the  refugees  into 
France,  [294]  ;  his  proclamation,  378 
Ministers,  French,  their  trials,  [224], 
435;  their  report  to  the  king,  361 
Ministry  :  state  of  parties  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  and  connection 
between  the  ministry  and  the  whigs, 
[1] ;  lists  of  the  two  ministries^  215 
Moir,  capt.,  trial  of,  for  murder  of  W. 
Malcolm,  344 

Montrose,  accident  on  the  suspension 
bridge  at,  39 

Morland,  sir  Scrope  B.,  death  of,  260 
Morning  Journal,  ex  officio  informations 
against,  for  libels  on  the  king,  duke 
of  Wellington,  &c.,  [3] 
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Moscow,  description  of,  490 

Murders:  discovery  relative  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  murder  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Oddingley,  16  ;  death 
of  W.  Ranee,  occasioned  by  violent 
arrest,  28  ;  Mary  Frankland  killed  by 
her  husband,  30  ;  Catherine  Bemin, 
shot  by  .her  lover,  31;  Ann  Cook, 
thrown  down  a  pit  by  M.  Toll,  33  ; 
John  Connell,  murdered  by  his  wife 
and  her  paramour,  39  ;  Nathaniel 
Smith,  ditto  ditto  40;  Grace  Cud  more, 
poisoned  by  her  husband,  43  ;  Rachel 
Crosslev,  by  VV.  Shaw,  SO;  attempt 
to  murder  G.  Wheildon,  esq.,  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  75 ;  a  soldier  accuses  himself 
of  committing  a  murder  at  Walworth, 
99  ;  W.  Winney,  a  convict  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  117;  Jetemiah  Brennan,  129  ; 
Jane  Whillett,  134  ;  Long,  a  police¬ 
man,  148  ;  Catharine  Franks  and  her 
daughter,  316  ;  rev.  Mr.  Parker  and 
his  murderer,  R.  Hemming,  325 ; 
Joan  Turner,  334;  W.  Malcolm,  by 
captain  Moir,  344. 

Mutiny  :  on  board  the  Cyprus  convict 
ship,  168;  the  Inglis,  East  Indiaman, 
179 

Naples  :  death  of  Francis  I.,  and  acces¬ 
sion  of  Ferdinand  II,  [299],  277 

Nation,  the  state  of,  lord  Stanhope’s 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into,  [20] 

Navy,  treasurer  of,  motion  for  abolish¬ 
ing  the  salary,  [55] 

Netherlands :  discontent  of  the  Bel- 
giansand  their  jealousy  of  the  Dutch, 
[241] ;  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  [242]  ;  Belgic  ministers  dis¬ 
missed,  [243] ;  popular  subscriptions 
for  them,  ib. ;  prosecution  against  de 
Potter,  [244]  ;  king’s  speech  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  [246];  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  [247] ;  the  inob  repulsed  by  the 
burgher  guards,  [248]  ;  demands  of 
the  citizens,  [249] ;  approach  of  the 
troops,  ib. ;  arrival  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  prince  Frederickat Brus¬ 
sels,  [250]  ;  demand  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
[252];  a  provisional  government  form¬ 
ed,  [254]  ;  revolt  of  Liege,  ib.  ;  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  states-general,  ib. ;  en¬ 
counters  between  the  troops  and  the 
mob  at  Brussels,  [258]  ;  retreat  of 
the  former,  [259] ;  separation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  from  Holland,  1 260]  ;  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  southern  provinces 
intrusted  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
[261]  ;  the  provisional  government 


refuses  to  treat  with  him,  ib. ;  a  na¬ 
tional  congress  convoked,  [262]  ; 
insurrections  in  various  Belgian  towns 
and  garrisons,  [263]  ;  the  prince  de¬ 
clares  the  Belgians  independent,  ib.  ; 
Antwerp  taken  by  the  insurgent  army 
[265];  interference  of  the  allied  court, 
who  obtain  an  armistice,  [266]  ;  na¬ 
tional  congress  held  at  Brussels, 
[268] ;  decides  in  favour  of  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  [269]  ;  the  house  of  O  range - 
Nassau  excluded,  [270]  ;  the  new 
constitution,  [2/2]  ;  speech  of  the 
king  at  the  opening  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  session  of  the  states-general,  379 

Newark,  petition  from  the  electors  of, 
[95] 

Newcastle,  destructive  fire  at,  16 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  petition  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  at  Newark,  against,  for  interfering 
in  the  election,  [94] 

Newspapers,  comparative  proportion  of, 
in  England  and  America,  523 

Nisbet,  captain,  death  of,  27 5 

Normandy,  burnings  in,  176 

Obituary:  major-gen.  D.  Stewart,  242; 
J.  H,  Haycock,  architect,  243  ; 
queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  ib. ;  rev. 
Stephen  Weston,  ib. ;  bishop  Sand- 
ford, 245;  Arthur  Clifford,  ib. ;  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  (Luxmoore),  246  ;  right 
hon.  George  Tierney,  ib.  ;  W.  Evton 
Tooke,  249;  lord  Graves,  251;  N. 
B.  JH allied,  252  ;  admiral  sir  Eliab 
Harvey,  ib  ;  Benincani,  sculptress, 
254  ;  Dr.  Schulz,  ib. ;  Lampi,  painter, 
ib. ;  Van  Sommering,  255  ;  marquis 
de  Lallv-Tolendal,  ib. ;  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,256  ;  sir  R.  T.  I'arquhar,  257  ’, 
Dr.  Anderson,  ib.  ;  professor  Rahbek, 
ib.  ;  major  Rennell,  258 ;  marshal 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  259  ;  card,  della 
Somaglia,  ib. ;  R. Cheiievix,  ib. ;  ma- 
dame  Bilderdijk,  260  ;  sir  S.  B. 
Morlahd,  ib. ;  sir  Rob.  Peel,  261  ;  Dr. 
Lawrence  Brown,  262,  F.  Winsor, 
263 ;  viscount  Kilwarden,  ib. ;  W. 
Grimaldi,  artist,  264;  Dr.  Hamilton, 
ib. ;  sir  Lucas  Pepys,  265  ;  rev.  Dr. 
Phelan,  266  ;  W.  Price,  ib. ;  Barry¬ 
more,  actor,  267  >  rev.  Dr.  Majendie, 
ib.  ;  gen.  Boigne,  268  ;  rev.  Revctt 
Sheppard,  269  ;  duke  of  Anhalt  Coe- 
then,  ib.  ;  prince  de  Corule,  270;  gen. 
Sucre,  271  ;  W.  Ilazlitt,  272  ;  J.  Mil- 
ward,  273  ;  duke  of  Atholl,  ib  ;  lord 
Blantyre,  274;  captain  Nisbet,  275 
earl  of  Ashburnham,  277  ;  sir  Rob 
Wigram,  ib. ;  king  of  Naples,  ib. 
archdeacon  Parkinson,  278;  J.  Crow- 
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der,  279;  lord  Henley,  ib. 'y  madame 
de  Genlis,  289 

O’Connell,  his  addresses  to  the  Irish 
people,  174  5  proposes  in  parliament 
the  vote  by  ballot,  [94],  together  with 
triennial  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage,  [105] 

O’Grady,  Mr.,  killed  in  a  duel,  by  cap. 
Smith,  137 

Opera  House,  English,  burnt  down,  24 

Ordinances,  of  the  king  of  France,  367 

Ordnance,  ]ieut.-gen,  of,  motion  for 
abolishing  the  salary  of,  [60] 

Orleans,  duke  of,  named  lieut.-gen.  of 
France,  by  the  deputies,  [205]  ;  opens 
the  session  of  the  chambers,  [208]  ; 
declared  king,  [214];  hisfirst  speech, 
[216]  ;  his  speech  as  lieut.-general, 
375 

Otmoor,  disturbances  at,  141 

Paris:  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
[185]  ;  inefficiency  of  the  military 
force,  [187] ;  supineness  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  [188]  ;  operations  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  on  the  28th,  [189]  ;  the  city  de¬ 
clared  in  a  state  of  siege,  [190]  ;  en¬ 
counter  between  the  soldiery  and  the 
people,  [191]  ;  events  of  the  second 
day,  [193]  ;  of  the  third,  [198]  ;  Mar- 
mont  and  the  soldiery  retire  from  the 
city,  [202]  ;  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  ib . 

Parker,  of  Oddingley,  rev.  Mr.  the  ske¬ 
leton  of  his  murderer  discovered,  16 

Parkinson,  archdeacon,  death,  278 

Parliament:  the  king’s  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  [5]  ;  address 
moved  in  the  Lords  by  the  duke  of 
Buceleugh,  [7]  ;  amendment  by  lord 
Stanhope,  ib. ;  duke  of  Richmond, 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  &c.  in  favour  of  it, 
[8]  ;  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  currency,  [10] ;  the 
amendment  rejected,  [ i  1  ]  ;  the  ad¬ 
dress  moved  in  the  Commons  by 
lord  Darlington,  ib. ;  the  amendment 
by  Sir  E.  Knatcbbull,  [12]  ;  Mr. 
Iluskisson’s  division  against  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  [14]  ;  Mr.  Peel’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the.  country,  [16]  ; 
amendment  moved  by  the  marquis 
ot  Blandford,  and  thrown  out,  [18]  ; 
lord  Stanhope’s  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation,  [20]  ; 
agricultural  distress,  ib.  ;  state  of 
the  manufacturing  classes,  [21]  ;  lord 
Goderich  objects  to  the  motion,  [23]  ; 
proposes  a  reduction  of  taxes,  [24]  ; 
the  motion  supported  by  lords  Rose¬ 


bery  and  Eldon,  [26];  the  duke  of 
Wellington  objects  to  a  committee  as 
useless,  [27]  ;  similar  motion  and 
debate  in  the  Commons,  [31] ;  sir  Jas. 
Graham  moves  for  a  reduction  of 
salaries  of  publicofficers,  [32] ;  which 
is  opposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  [35]  ;  Mr. 
Hume  proposes  a  reduction  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  and  naval  establishments,  [38]  ; 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
statement  as  to  reductions  both  in  the 
army  and  navy,  [40]  ;  Mr.  Hume  af¬ 
terwards  moves  for  a  specific  reduc¬ 
tion,  [42]  ;  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson’s 
motion  for  a  committee  to  revise  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  [46];  objec¬ 
tions  started  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  [49] ;  Mr.  Huskisson  sup¬ 
ports  the  motion,  [52]  ;  question  re¬ 
lative  to  superannuation  allowances  to 
the  hon.  R.  Dundas,  and.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bathurst,  [53]  ;  salary  of  the  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy  proposed  to  be 
abolished,  [55]  ;  office  of  lieut.-gen. 
of  the  Ordnance,  ditto,  [60] ;  sir  Jas. 
Graham’s  motion  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  salaries,  &c.  of  members  of  the 
privy  council,  ib. ;  committee  on  the 
East-lndia  Company’s  charter,  [64]  ; 
Mr.  Attwood’s  motion  relative  to  the 
currency  and  small  notes,  [69]  ;  effects 
of  former  alterations,  & c.,  [7i];  the 
resolutions  opposed  by  Mr.  Herries, 
[73]  ;  the  budget,  [75];  reduction  of 
various  duties,  [77]  ;  the  revenue, 
[79]  ;  consolidation  of  the  laws  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  stamp  duties,  [80]  ;  op¬ 
position  made  to  the  beer  bill,  [84] ; 
marquis  of  Blandford’s  plan  of  par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  [87]  ;  not  very 
favourably  received  by  the  reformers 
themselves,  [88]  ;  proposal  to  disfran¬ 
chise  East  Retford,  and  transfer  its 
franchise  to  Birmingham,  ib. ;  vote 
by  ballot,  [94]  ;  petition  against  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  for  interfering  in 
elections,  ib. ;  opposed  by  Mr.  Pee), 
[98]  ;  lord  J.  Russell’s  bill  for  giving 
members  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,  [100]  ;  Mr.  O’Connell’s, 
tor  reform  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  [105] ;  Mr. Brougham’s 
speech  on  the  ballot,  [106];  lord  J. 
Russell’s  resolutions,  [108]  ;  bill 
brought  in  by  Mr.  R.  Grant,  to  repeal 
the  civil  disabilities  of  Jews,  [109]  ; 
opposed  by  sir  ft.  Inglis,  [110]  ;  the 
bill  lost,  [115]  ;  Mr.  Peel’s  bill  for 
altering  the  forgery  laws,  [116]  ;  sir 
J.  Mackintosh’s  clause  repealing  the 
punishmentof  death,  exceptin  forgery 
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of  wills,  [117]  ?  the  bill  thrown  out  in 
the  Lords,  [118];  sir  C.  Wetherell’s 
motion  relative  to  the  case  of  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Journal,  and 
discussion  on  the  conduct  of  the  At¬ 
torney-general  in  the  prosecution, 
[119];  bill  brought  in  by  the  latter, 
for  mitigating  the  law  of  libel,  [126]  ; 
address  of  both  Houses  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  judge  of  the, high  court 
of  admiralty,  Ireland,  [127]  ;  act  for 
abolishing  the  system  of  Welch  judi¬ 
cature,  [130] ;  William  IYth’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  parliament,  [134];  address  to 
the  throne,  [135];  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Whigs,  demanding  the 
appointment  of  a  regency,  [135];  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Commons  on  the  address, 
[138]  ;  Mr.  Brougham’s  attack  on  the 
duke  of  Wellington’s  ministry,  [139]  ; 
the  king’s  speech  at  the  proroga¬ 
tion,  [140];  state  of  parties  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  [142];  opening 
of  the  new  parliament,  [150]  ;  king’s 
speech,  [151]  ;  outrages  in  Kent, 
[152];  reform,  [153];  Belgian  af¬ 
fairs,  [154],  [156]  ;  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  declaration  against  reform, 
[155];  Mr.  Brougham’s  notice  of  a 
motion  relative  to  a  change  in  the 
representative  system,  ib. ;  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Blandford’s  amendment  to  the 
address,  [157]  ;  abandonment  of  the 
royal  visit  to  the  city,  [158]  ;  defeat 
and  resignation  of  ministers,  [163]  ; 
members  of  lord  Grey’s  ministry, 
[164];  the  Regency  bill,  [165]  ;  com¬ 
mittee  for  reduction  of  salaries,  ib. 
Patents,  new,  516 

Peel,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  [15]  ;  increase  of  business 
on  canals,  [16];  resists  sir  J.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  motion  for  abolishing  the  salary 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  [58]  ; 
opposes  the  marquis  of  Blandford’s 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  [90]  ; 
his  bill  for  altering  the  forgery  laws, 
[116]  ;  he  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
resign  their  offices  as  ministers,  [163] 
Peel,  sir  R.,  his  will,  89  ;  his  death,  261 
Pensions,  superannuation,  question  rela¬ 
tive  to,  [53] 

Peru, peace  concluded  with  Colombia, 403 
Peyronnet,  one  of  the  Polignac  minis¬ 
try,  his  character,  [176] 

Pigeons,  a  betting  match  relative  to 
carrier  pigeons,  108 
Pius  VIII,  death  of,  [300] 

Poisoning :  a  female  convicted  of  poi¬ 
soning  a  number  of  persons  at  Bre¬ 
men,  167 


Poland  ;  revolt  of  the  military  school  at 
Warsaw,  [282]  ;  the  students  joined 
by  the  citizens,  ib. ;  the  Russian 
troops  expelled,  [283] ;  a  new  coun¬ 
cil,  ib. ;  deputation  to  the  grand  duke 
Constantine,  ib.  ;  army  raised  by 
Klopicki,  ib. ;  who  is  named  dictator, 
[284]  ;  the  emperor’s  proclamations 
against  the  Poles,  ib. 

Police : — 

Bow  Street :  Mary  Jones  committed 
for  fortune-telling,  4;  B.  Ridgeway 
and  J.  Adey,  swindling,  73 
Mansion-House  :  Disorderly  conduct  and 
drunkenness,  71  ;  singular  case  of  a 
prisoner  requesting  to  be  transported, 
92 ;  complaint  against  the  practice  of 
plugging  lobsters,  199 
Marlborough  Street :  Mrs.  Collins,  steal¬ 
ing  lace,  157 

Union  Office  :  A  soldier  accuses  himself 
of  murder,  99 

Thames  Police  :  W.  Swallow,  mutiny  on 
board  the  Cyprus,  168 
Polignac,  prince,  apprehended,  [221]  ; 
his  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
ib .,  note  ;  trial,  [224],  435 
Political  Union,  the  association  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  to  promote  parliamentary 
reform,  [91] 

Poor  laws,  a  farmer  assessed  higher  by 
the  parish,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  la¬ 
bourers  like  others,  72 
Population,  increase  of,  at  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  [101] 

Porter,  adulteration  of,  194 
Port-au-Prince,  earthquake  at,  56 
Portugal :  persecutions  and  banishment 
of  persons  suspected  of  political  crimes , 
[295]  ;  excessive  barbarity  exercised 
towards  those  confined  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Julian,  [296];  the  Juiz  de  Foro 
elected  in  opposition  to  Miguel’s 
wishes,  [297]  ;  desperate  state  of  the 
finances,  ib ;  blockade  of  Terceira, 
[298]  ;  decree  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil  against  Miguel’s  usurpation, 
ib. 

Potter,  M.  de,  account  of,  [243] ;  prose¬ 
cution  against  him  and  other  journal¬ 
ists,  [244]  ;  trial,  [245]  ;  sentence, 
[246]  ;  appointed  one  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government,  [261] 

Prison,  escape  from,  at  Calais,  by  two 
English  persons,  206 
Privy-council,  motion  for  inquiring  into 
the  salaries,  &c.  received  by,  [60] 
Prize-fighting:  A.  M‘Kay  killed  by  S. 
Byrne,  114 

Public  Documents  5  Domestic,  351  J 
Foreign,  361 
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Rahbek,  professor,  death  of,  257 
Railway,  the  Manchester,  ceremony  of 
opening,  144;  number  of  passengers, 
148  ;  accident  on,  205 
Ratcliffe,  J,,  committed  with  J.  Harris, 
tor  attempting  to  murder  Mr.  Wheil- 
don,  76 

Reform,  parliamentary,  the  marquis  of 
Blandford’s  plan  of,  [87] ;  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  expresses  his  decided  opposi¬ 
tion  to  unlimited  reform,  [104] 
Redesdale,  Id.  (Milford),  memoir  of,  473 
Regalia  of  Scotland,  additions  made  to, 
206 

Regency  bill,  its  provisions,  [165] 
Rendlesham-house,  Suffolk,  destroyed 
by  fire,  20 

Rennell,  major,  death  of,  258 
Riots  :  at  Limerick,  91  ;  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  122;  at  Otrnoor,  Oxfordshire, 
141  ;  disturbances  in  the  metropolis, 
on  lord  mayor’s  day,  190  ;  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  southern  counties,  200  ; 
trials  of  rioters  at  Winchester,  ib. ;  at 
Maidstone,  201 

Robbery,  at  lord  Maryborough’s,  85 
Rousseau’s  Dream,  525 
Russell,  lord  J.,  iris  bill  for  giving  mem¬ 
bers  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  [100]  ;  arguments  against  it, 
[102];  opposes  universal  suffrage  and 
the  ballot,  [105] 

Russia,  its  relations  with  the  United 
States,  398 

Russian  punishments,  496 

Salaries  of  public  officers,  sir  J.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  motion  for  reducing,  [32]  ;  re¬ 
ductions  in  1821,  [36]  ;  proposal  for 
abolishing  the  salary  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  [55] ;  salaries  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  privy  council,  [60] 

Saxony  3  tumults  At  Dresden,  [277]  ; 
the  king  chooses  his  nephew,  prince 
Frederick,  as  joint  regent,  [278] 
Scarlett,  sir  J.  See  Attorney-general. 
Scotland:  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
and  commissary  court,  abolished,  [130] 
Sheerness,  fifty  houses,  &e.  burnt  down 
at,  2 

Shipwrecks  :  loss  of  the  Newry,  carrying 
Irish  emigrants  to  Quebec,  58 ;  loss 
of  the  Achilles,  &c.,  153  ;  loss  of  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  Davis’  Straits’  fishing,  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  154  ;  the  St. 
George,  royal  mail  steam- packet,  197 
Skeletons,  several  discovered  in  exca¬ 
vating  the  ground  for  the  foundation 
of  King’s-college,  Somerset-house,  27 
Slave-laws,  order  in  council  for  consoli¬ 
dating,  355 


Slaves,  protector  of,  in  the  colonies,  358 
Smugglers,  gang  of,  at  St.  Leonard’s, 
167 

Smuggling,  extent  of,  in  Tobacco,  [48]  ; 
and  Tea,  ib. 

Solomons,  Ikey,  tried  on  eight  different 
indictments,  104 
Soup,  made  from  bones,  521 
Spain:  precautions  taken  against  a  re¬ 
volution,  [286]  ;  Ferdinand  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  new  French  government, 
[287] ;  fanaticism  of  the  Carlists,  ib. ; 
Ferdinand  annuls  the  Salic  law,  [288]  ; 
plots  of  the  Carlists,  ib. ;  they  pro¬ 
claim  Carlos  king,  [289] ;  the  refugees 
cross  the  frontiers,  headed  by  Mina, 
[290] ;  Valdez  also  enters  Spain,  [292]; 
total  defeat  of  the  refugees,  [293] ;  de¬ 
cree  of  the  king,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  refugees,  376;  Mina’s  manifesto, 

.  378 

Spirits,  additional  duty  on,  [80]  ;  com¬ 
pound  used  by  publicans  for  adulter¬ 
ating  gin,  &c.,  196 

Stamp  duties,  laws  relative  to,  consoli¬ 
dated,  [80] 

Stanhope,  lord,  his  motion  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
[20];  agricultural  distress,  ib. ;  ma¬ 
nufactures,  [21] 

Steam-boats:  explosions  of  the  ‘  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,’ and  ‘Caledonia  ’  in 
America,  62 

Steam-carriage,  exhibition  of  a  new  one, 
84 

Storms:  at  Sunderland,  9;  thunder¬ 
storm,  London,  80 

Sucre,  genera],  president  of  Peru,  death 
,  of,271 

Suffrage,  universal,  proposed  by  Mr. 
O’Connell,  [105] 

Suicides:  Miss  C.  Both,  2;  J,  Egglis- 
ton,  park-keeper,  Blackbeath,  10; 
Air,  W.  E.Tooke,  14;  case  of  murder 
and'suicide,  at  Luneville,  31  ;  Eliz. 
Francis  and  Susan  Peters,  49;  Francis 
Monk,  63  ;  P.  Chevallier,  at  Paris, 

79  ;  Mr.  Stevens,  88  ;  Airs.  Knowles, 
94;  Aliss  Guillott,  139 ;  H.  Shooter, 
142 

Sunderland,  storm  at,  9;  accident  among 
the  shipping,  69 

Suspension-bridge  at  Montrose,  acci¬ 
dent  on,  39 

Sweden,  king  of,  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  diet,  386 

Swindling,  case  of,  at  Dublin,  12  5  M. 
Houdard,  agency  office  for  marriages, 
Paris,  6.9  ;  J.  Adev,  78 

Switzerland:  insurrection  at  Berne, 
[281] ;  the  government  consent  to 
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abolish  certain  duties,  ib. ;  refractory 
spirit  in  Fribourg,  and  Basle,  [282] 

Tables  s  Public  income,  &c.,  282 
Public  expenditure,  284 
Ways  and  means,  291 
Public  funded  debt,  292 
Public  unfunded  debt,  294 
Trade  of  the  united  kingdom, 
295 

Foreign  Trade,  296 
Navigation  and  vessels,  297 
Stocks,  310 

Prices  of  corn,  hay,  butcher’s 
meat,  31 1 

Bills  of  mortality,  312 
Bankrupts,  312 
Weather,  312 

Taxation,  proposed  revision  of  the  whole 
system,  [48] 

Taxes,  reduction  of,  proposed  by  lord 
Goderich,  [24]  ;  by  Mr.  Flume,  [39]  ; 
by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  [48]  ; 
duties  taken  off  beer,  cider,  and 
leather,  [77] 

- - decrease  of  the  produce  of  taxes 

in  France, 155 

Tea,  extensive  adulteration  of,  [48] 
Terceira,  blockaded  by  the  Portuguese, 
[298]  ;  regency  established  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Brazil  in  favour  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  [299] 

Thomson,  Mr.  Poulett,  proposes  a 
committee  to  revise  the  system  of 
taxation,  [46]  ;  moves  for  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  petition  against  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  [95] 

Theatres  :  English  Opera  House  burnt 
down,  24;  Mr.  Fawcett’s  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  at  Covent  Garden,  79 
Thunder-storm  :  at  Manchester,  55  ;  at 
FI orsfor th,  96;  the  chapel  at  Edg- 
worth-moor  struck  by  lightning,  101  ; 
cottage  at  Hartford,  ditto,  ib. 
Tierney,  right  hon.  George,  inquest  on, 
13;  memoir  of,  246 
Tobacco,  extent  of  smuggling  in,  [48] 
Tooke,  W.  Eyton,  his  death,  14,  249 
Trials:  H.  Passley,  &c.,  conspiracy  and 
fraud,  6  ;  J.  Miller,  seaman,  disobe¬ 
dience,  8  ;  R.  Brunsdon,  a  constable, 
causing  the  death  of  a  person  appre¬ 
hended  by  him,  28;  J.  Franklin, 
murdering  his  wife,  30;  S.  Oldham, 
E.  Huggins,  and  T.  Caborn,  burglary 
32  ;  Michael  Toll,  murder,  33  ;  Tlios. 
Hollingshead,  robbing  St.Neot’s  bank, 
37  ;  D.  M.  Launey  and  Ellen  Connell, 
murder  of  John  Connell,  39 ;  C.  Smith, 
murder  of  her  husband  ,40;  D.  Howard 
and  W.  Bullman,  arson,  41  ;  G.  Cud- 


more  and  Sarah  Dunn,  murder  of 
Cudmore’s  wife,  43;  Thos.  Jenkins 
and  Isaiah  Smart,  robbery  at  the  Don¬ 
caster  betting  rooms,  44 ;  P.  Lynch, 
&c.,  conspiracy  to  murder,  47 ;  R. 
Jacob,  burglary,  50  ;  W.  Shaw,  mur¬ 
der,  ib. ;  R.  W.  Lambrecht,  killing 
O.  Clayton  in  a  duel,  52  ;  J.  Gleaves, 
stabbing  M.  A r undale,  55  ;  R.  Hunter 
and  M.  Bourke,  abduction  of  Anne 
Christie,  64;  Ikey  Solomons,  various 
burglaries,  &c.,  104 ;  Simon  Byrne, 
killing  Alexander  M‘Kay  in  a  prize¬ 
fight,  114;  W.  Brown  and  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  murder,  117  5  C,  Wall,  murder, 
123;  Bridget  Brennan,  &e.,  murder 
of  Jeremiah  Brennan,  129;  captains 
Smith  and  Markham,  killing  Mr. 
O’Grady  in  a  duel,  137;  Sapvvell, 
murder  of  Long,  a  policeman,  148  ; 
eapt.  Helsham  killing  lieut.  Crovvther, 
162  ;  W.  Swallow,  alias  capt.  Waldon, 
a  mutineer,  168;  J.  Lally,  &e.,  mutiny, 
179  ;  R.  Emond,  murder  of  C.  Franks 
and  her  daughter,  316;  B.  Tyler  and 
S.  Sewell,  murder,  320  ;  T.  Clevves, 
&c.,  murder  of  R.  Flemming,  325  ; 
J.  Russell,  murder  of  Joan  Turner, 
334;  capt.  Moir,  murder  of  W.  Mal¬ 
colm,  344  ;  trial  of  the  French  minis¬ 
ters,  435 

United  States  :  discussions  on  the  tariff, 
[307]  ;  the  American  ports  opened  to 
British  vessels,  [308]  ;  president’s 
message  to  congress,  4o6  ;  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Great  Britain,  407 ;  com¬ 
merce  with  Turkey,  410;  relations 
with  Russia,  ib.  ;  with  Denmark, 
41 1  ;  claims  upon,  and  negotiations 
with  France, ib.;  Spain, 412;  Mexico, 
ib. ;  bill  relating  to  public  companies, 
414  ;  Maysville  and  Rockville  road 
companies,  416;  conflicting  interests 
of  the  different  states,  418;  the  con¬ 
stitution  considered  in  this  respect, 
422;  removal  of  the  Indians,  and  its 
advantages,  425  ;  effects  of  the  tariff, 
429;  increase  in  the  revenue,  and 
state  of  finances,  430  ;  war  and  naval 
departments,  431  ;  office  of  Attor¬ 
ney-general,  432  ;  Colombia,  433  ; 
bank,  ib. 

Universities  :  Oxford,  examinations  and 
prizes,  313  ;  Cambridge,  ditto,  314 

Valdez,  general,  invades  Spain,  [292], 
See  Spain. 

Venezuela,  separates  from  the  federal 
union,  and  declares  itself  independ¬ 
ent,  [313]  ;  act  of  congress  regarding, 
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[317]  ;  congress  held  at  Valencia,  and 
Paz  retained  as  military  chief,  ib. 

Vote  by  Ballot,  [94]  ;  proposed  by 
O’Connell,  [105]  ;  opposed  by  lord 
J.  Russell,  ib, ;  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
[106] 

Wall  trees,  management  of,  510 

Welland  canal,  from  lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  river,  opening  of,  524 

Wellington,  duke  of,  libels  on  him  in 
the  Morning  Journal,  [4] ;  his  speech 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
currency,  [10]  ;  censured  by  sir  F. 
Burdett,  [19]  ;  he  attributes  the  dis¬ 
tress  among  manufacturers  partly  to 
competition,  [28]  ;  considers  it  much 
exaggerated,  [29] ;  Mr.  Brougham’s 
attack  on  his  ministry,  [139]  ;  the 
whigs  accuse  it  of  incapacity,  [143]  ; 
his  remarks  on  the  affairs  of  Belgium, 
[154] ;  his  declaration  on  the  question 
of  reform,  ib. ;  resigns,  with  sir  R. 
Peel,  [163] 

Welsh  judicature,  act  for  abolishing, 
and  annexing  to  that  of  England, 
[130] 


Westmacott,  Mr.  C.  M.,  his  affray  with 
Mr.  C.  Kemble,  170 
Weston,  rev.  Stephen,  death  of,  243 
Wetherell,  sir  C.,  moves  for  copies  of 
the  informations  against  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Journal,  [119] 
Wheildon,  G.,  esq.,  a  magistrate,  at¬ 
tempt  to  murder,  75 
Whigs  :  their  connection  with  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  ministry,  [1];  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  administration,  [142]  ;  ex¬ 
ultation  at  the  events  at  Paris,  [144] 
Wigram,  sir  R.,  death  of,  277 
William  IV,  his  first  message  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  [134] ;  his  speech  at  the  pro¬ 
rogation  of  parliament,  [140]  ;  pro¬ 
claimed  king,  98 

Wines  :  effect  of  taxation  on  their  con¬ 
sumption,  [47]  ;  a  further  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  French  wines  pro¬ 
posed,  ib. 

Winsor,  F.,  death  of,  263 

York,  antiquities  discovered  at,  141 
Yorkshire,  election  for,  124 


THE  END. 


T.  C.  Hansard,  Printer,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
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